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miidings, tall ..+........ 540 World Bank loan.......... 773 ‘Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R. ........ 386 
Campaign of 1864 ........ 153 World Warl......... 4 Azores (Portugal) .......... 379 
SENCIOLAINA | lee ees oes 455 World Youth Festival .... B 
Mayor ................... 75 Austrians, noted ............ 552 a 
Bemiiation wien 271, 302, 303 Authors— Babuyanes, Philippines ..... 378 
Winecoff fire (1946), |..... 154 Ancient Greek, Latin ....553 Babylon, Hanging Gardens . .519 
Atlantic Cable (1858) ...... 137 Awards ...... "571-575, 578-579 Bacon, Nathaniel (1676) ....132 
webs eee 149 Books of 1959 ...........768 Bad Lands (N., S. Dak.) 203, 206 
vee eseeeee 143 oted ................548-554 Badger State (Wisconsin) ..210 
aes 15 Apr stan Rare stse stelete eetan ve 47 pa champions ...... 855 
1 RT eile utomobiles— ffin Island 2 ose, ee 
oes Pageant ....577 “Accidental deaths ... 307, 308 Baghdad Pact soo Centateial 
Atlantic City racing ||): .* BAG; ait gee Ue Seer icrs » bad Treaty Org. 
Atlantic Coast, U.S.— Credit nites see ae 60 Bahama Islands ....... 319, 336 
Highest point on ......... Drivers (number by state)’ 689 EET oo 
Highthouses ........ 5 Exhibit, first (1889) 138 Baker Island ...............- 213 
Forts, cargo volume Exports, Imports "696-697 Balboa (1513) 5... os. oe 130 
ae sees Bae «sss Sesinietmle in’ we wie Factory sales ............. 69. Balearic Islands, Spain .381, 521 
lantic pores: ie First U.S. (1O02) oes he 539 Bali Island (area) .......... 521 
Sei ae caper sees F Fuel Gat 88-689 Belksn pact = ee oo. eee 393 
Basie ndustry c see alloons— 
oe Sbgores to cross Tnijurlest see ene 307 Columbus’ route traced ... 92 
itis Bi me is Oh Big Inventions, noted ....537-539 First flight’ (1763)! oo. ase 133 
mosphere ......--..++-++- Mileage, touring ..... 686-688 Space exploration ......... 435 
Atolis (Pacific Ocean) ...... Mobilgas Economy Run ..688 Baltic sea .. ............... 518 
Atomic Energy— Racing records ....... 796, gat Baltimore, Md.— “4 
EMISERGIGH Ss se ee 98 Radio sets in use ........ Academy of Sciences ...... 458 
Calder Station, England ..322 Registration, U.S. ....... 689 ‘Airports. 22. : 7 eee 198 
Chain reaction (1942) ....143 Bales. caine de ates tose 698 Buildings, tall. = oss 540 
TL GUS, deen PP eaiaerc 427 DiAtembAxeS cc aon.s ce, - oc. 689 Descriptive .. sca. uss 197-198 
Fuchs case (1950) aspired 146 {ute eco at Se canon 310 Fire. (1904)i3- 2G. sea 154 
Fusion power ......<..... 56 Touring in Canada ....... 698 Maryland Historical Soc, . .458 
May, Alan Nunn (1952) ..147 Truck transport .-......:. 688 Mayor ¢j22.0.. {3 oe ae 
Merchant ship ............- 114. Autumn season ~........... 410 Museum of Art: 2.22.) viene 
PRPC. ees sss, 148,150 Autumnal Equinox .......... 410 Population ...... 275, 302, 203 
LS EE U0 GS Oe ee 56° Avalon Foundation .......... 498 Public brary s.cnu/aeaee 
SiS SE a ae aie 56 Aviation— Trolley, first (1885) ...... 138 
Rosenberg plot (1951) . 147 Accidents by months . .85- 128 Walters Art Gallery ......- 458 
Seawolf launched .( 1955) ..149 -Grand Canyon .........:. 160 Bancroft Prizes (writing) ...578 


Seawolf records .......... 
Shippingport plant........ 50 
Skate records .. : 
Submarines see Submarines 
EI ee os cles a s% noe pores 90 
Atomic Energy ppmaralasien— 
Appropriation, 1959 .. 44 
Dixon-Yates (1954) . 
Employees 
Enrico Fermi award .. 
1 OA a 2 a ee 98 
Ovpenheimer, Dr. J. R. ..148 
Test ban 
see Geneva ad a ais 
~U.S. monopoly ended . 46 
Atomic, hydrogen bombs— 
Argus project ......-..... 99 
Bombs disrupt radar . 
Death toll, H-war 
Fallout 
First atomic (1945) 
First hydrogen gis5a) eee 


ems tests -120, 128 
s an 

a 86, tet 93, 102, 115, 126 

f U.S. strength ............ 96 

: World War Br 4945)" 2052: 145 

Atomic time ................ 427 


Atomic weights .........+.. 401 


Air-cushion vehicles ...... 786 
Airlines see Airlines 

Albany-N.Y. flight (1910) .139 
Alcock-Brown (1919) ..... 140 


Arctic Circle flights ....... 788 
Arnold research ctr., Tenn. 207 
Associations .......... 490, 502 
MAW ATOS TS :s..jatas coe gt ee 578 
* Balloons (1783, ’84) ...... 133 
Bleriot’s flight (1909) ....139 
Canadian statistics Meer e ru) 
Corrigan’s flight (1938) ...143 
Developments, new-........ 7186 
IDISGRLET A 2 ner haciaiiste cca 160 
Financial data ........... 786 
Flying distances :..... 791-792 
Helicopters ......:...-. 245, 789 
Inventions, noted ........537 


Jet propulsion 
—Atlantic service, first ...150 


SPXPANSIOW Ke cio cidiarene syake 7185 
-Military planes, new ....790 
—Passenger service, first ...147 
Lindbergh (1927) ......... 141 
Maynard-Pearson (1919) ..140 
Mileage tables ........ 191-792 
Ocean flights ............. 187 


Banks Island . 
Baptist Churches— — 


Bandung Conference (1955) .149 


Bangka, Indonesia .......... 361 
Bank of Canada ............ 325 
Bank of France ..........-. 351 
Banks— 
Assets, liabilities .......... TST 
Ban on gold (1933) ......- 142 
Charter, first (1781) ....... 133 
Clearings, U.S. cities ......758 
Deposits, by state ........ 157 


Farm credit 
Federal Reserve 5 
France nationalizes (1945) “aes 
Gold reserve (world) .. 
New ee State statistics “I9 
Number, U.S. 757 
Savines: “py individuals 
Suspensions .......... 
World (international) 
See also eae U.S. 

.«.- 835, 522 


First American .. .T16 
Headquarters ............ 7113 
History, organization ....716 
Membership” .:/5...7i.0 3 aes 711 
Bar association .......... 95, 503 
Barbuda Island (Brit.) ...... 335 


Pest nie fare receipts 


tate 

panuctee weather reading .. 
Bartholdi, Frederi ee 
Baruch, Bernard M. 


All-Star games 
Amateur champions 
_ American League, 1959 ... 
American Legion champ .. 
Attendance peer 
Batting cham) 
Continental League 
Curve measured 
Cy pene aged Award .. ee 
Haddix itching record . 
Hall of Fame 


—Park distances 
Junior World Series 81 

Little League World Series 806 
Longest games 807 
Longest throw 
Minor leagues (1959) 

Most valuable players 
National Congress champ .. 
National League (1959) 


Parks, capacities 
Pennant winners 
Pitching champions 05 
Ruth’s lifetime. record 808-809 
World Series, 1959 ....797-8' 
—Gate receipts 
-Players’ shares 


95, 
Bedloe’s Island (Liberty) . 


Nutritive value 
Prices (farm), i 
Production, consumption .. 
Beehive State (Utah) 


Nutritive value 


Belgian Congo— 
Area, population, capital .. 


Gold production 
Independence planned 


Trade, U.S. (value) 
World Bank loan |||. |) |: 
Belgians, noted 


Area, population, capital .. 
Cities (population) 


Gold reserve 
King Baudouin 
Merchant fleet 


Sugar production 


West Germany 

World Bank loan ,.. 
Bellbird (Bronx Zoo) 
Bell time (shipboard) 534 
Belmont Park races 819-820, 826 


Bia 
453, 809 


807 
hs ie 
. 806 


a ape a 801 
Series since 1902 
Basketball— 
Biddy aang ibalt 


pion 838- 
National Basketbail Assn. 838 
Strait 518 


9 
39 


Basse-Terre Is., Guadeloupe 353 
Bastogne battle 
Basutoland, Br. 8. Africa . 
Bataan death march (1942). 
Batanes, Philippines 
Bathyscaphe 
Batista, Fulgencia.. 
Battlefield sites, parks 
Baudouin, King (Belgium). . 
Bay of Fundy tides 
\4 Bay State (Mass.) 
Bayonne Bridge 
Beaumont Foundation 
Beaver State (Oregon) 
Bechuanaland, S. Africa .... 


339 
-331 
.144 

378 


38, 526 
.89, 115, 346 


. 255 


David 
57, aie 127, 364 
Bering Lavrenti P 2 (i953) 


Bishop Dibelius 
Blockade, roe 


Riots, East sector pb eaiy = 
U.S.S.R. pro -90 ii 
See oe West Germany 

Bernadotte, Count (1948) 

Herbpase State Park, N.Y 
Betsy Ross Legend 

Beverages ccotsusnttan) 

oe Kingdom 


tion 

Early Sailors (1535) 

Gutenberg (1456) 

King James (1611) 
Bible societies 
Bicycle racing records 8 
Big Bend Nationai Park .. 
Bikini Atoll ..........---. 52 
Bill of Rights 
Billiard records 
Bre American 


Seo “exhibits 
Birmingham, Al. 
Buildings, tall 


Canadian statistics 
een intake: by color 
Illegitimate, mothers’ ages 259 
New York State 
Notable persons (dates) 


Number, rate, by state .... 
oe hundred years ago ... 


U.S. 
Single, plural U. S. 
Address, form of 
hodist 


Protestant Episcopal 
Roman Catholic 
Bismarck Archipelago .. 
Black Friday (1869) 
Black Hawk War (1832) .... 


Black Hole of Calcutta (1756) Se 
Black Tom explosion (1916) 140 
Blarney Stone caooay 22; 868 


Nesoolgtiane 
Bibles in Braille 
Braille, overseas Poseeek: ie 
Income tax exemption 
Social Security = 
Blizzard of 1888 . 
Blood Banks 


Cross pore plans .... 
te 19 
> & bebe yg games 818 


Ridge Parkway . ~ 
Shield medical plans .. 
B’nai B’rith organizations .. 
Board of Trade, N.Y. 

Boat racing records 


-. ++. 498 
Bogota Contenns (1948) 


has. E. 118, 12 
Bohol island, “Philippines ees 
Boiling on s— 


-Empress Eugenie 
nds— 

Railroad (value) 
Trading volume 


awards ©... ..... sss 

-Pulitzer Prizes ....... 

Best sellers 0d ee 768 

Bible, see Bible 

Color, first in (1457) .....-. 

Copyright law, U.S. ....... 635 

Dictionary 155). 1. .haee 133 

English, otis 

Gutenberg, J 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover ..1 

One hundred years ago 

Postal rates 5......2 2 

Production <<...) o.seee 

U.S. Govt. pubis 82 
Wilk 153, 184 


Bornholm Island (area) . ... 
Bosnia, Yugoslavia .......... 393 
Bosto: 


m, Mass.— 

Buildings, tall ........... 540 
Bunker Hill Monument .. 459 
Cocoanut Grove fire Coss 143 
Descriptive 198 
Faneuil Hall ...... 458 
Gardner Museum 459 
Mass. Historical Soc 458 
Massacre (1770) . 132 
Mayor ...... 15 
Mileage to other cities 686-687 
Museums ~ SoS come 458-459 
News Letter (1704) ....... im 

Permanent Charity Fund . 
Population ...... 275, 302-308 
266 


Postal receipts: 2... 5... Ack 710 
Tea party (1773) 


ok . ee 
Botanical Garden, N.¥.C. .. 247 
Bougainville Island ..... ....333 
Boulder Canyon ( gay Spee 221 
Peesiy. Sisau N.Z. - sox 
ounty mutiny (1789). ...13 
Bourbon, House peered tae és 3B 
Bourguiba, be a ee rie 94, 108 
a 


73 

eee 826 

aia 5 

puch pine eee 
Lawn: 3... aes 
Women’s 850 
.139 


Gate receipts (ase ie Bas 
Heavyweight champions ._ 840 
History of bouts ..... 844-845 
= 839 
Major bouts . -38, 796, 842- 
Neil Memorial trophy. d “#3 
Titleholders .. B41 


Boy Scouts of America - “pat 504 
201 


Petroleum production \*’” 
President Kubitschek .._.. Bal 
Slavery ends (1889) ...__ 138 


37 
1 
Contract champions ...38, fe 
Perfect hand odds ......... 
Bridges— eee 
pues, ioe 9 


. BOWS) Sie ac ave'e sse/s "5 
Golden Gate PRIME Fars 0.5.300 529 
Henry Hudson ........ 6, 530 
Iberville Memorial, Miss...200 
Mackinac ( 199, 530 
mew Work 2... .<. 238, , 246 
Notable (span, date) . .529-530 
Pontchartrain Causeway ..530 
Royal Gorge ............. 530 


46, 149 
British Columbia, 
rit: 


Siieatena 332 

British Guiana .............. 336 
British Honduras ............ 336 
British Isles ............... ary 
British Malaya (former) ....328 
British North Borneo ...... 

British, noted ...... 543, 548-549 
British Pacific Islands ...... 3 
British possessions ...... 319-334 
British Solomon Islands ....334 
British South Africa ........ 331 
British Aha Islands -335 
British West Africa . 332 
British West Indies . 35-336 
Bromin luction .........; 693 
Bronx, New York City . .240, 256 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge ...246 
Bronx Zoo, New perk City ..256 
Brook Steeplechase ......... 820 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel ~. -246 
Brooklyn Bridge ............ 29 

PG CLGOS) | cir cas ce ce wes 137 
Brooklyn foaticny Bestar a} sat 821 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Area, altitudes: 6 Bat OES 40 

Arts & Sciences Inst. ....249 


Assemblymen, Rensters 
Botanic Garden .. 


Buildings, 
pees of Commerce o 


History 
mkapors (1834-98) 
Ov eee ose 
LS Soin 2 ts ea 
Plymouth church 
Population 
Postal receipts . 
Public library 
Representatives, U.S 
Staten Island bridge 
Subway wreck (1918) 
ee fire (1876) 
Brotherhood Award 
Broun Memorial Award .... 
Brown, Adm, eae ar Rae 
Brown, Gov. Edm Beet 
oneal “Sori n (raid, mg58), 137, 152 


Brownlee dam .............. 220 
heb *fpritish Matters 2 Save = 330 
Brussels World’s Fair ...... 161 
Bryce Canyon Park ......... 218 
Buchanan, James (biog.) ..:167 
Buckeye State (Ohio) :..... 204 
Buckwheat— 
ELAN IN ois less o's t's 0s 662 
mroduction ..:........07. 61 
Buddha, birth (563 BC) ....129 
Buddhist population ........ 715 
United States DBO Anee 711 
aa 
7 a ance ont Coe een 352 
: Great’ ing 1 ea ee 322 
New York State .......... 229 
UES Eve Shindlasivc ew ee sce 388 
United Nations ........... 71 
United States ....118, 747-748 
Buenos ors ig rg.— 
Descriptive!........5.+...-. 
apres tin MEE ais o/oia ais 268, 394 
Buffalo, 

Ant ASE Galleryigss. cs 462 
Peektings, BA Cate despees at 
OO) Onn coe SSE aaa 
Museum of Science ...... 462 
Pan.-Amer. Expos, oS ) pm 


Buffalo, N.¥. 4 
Setar ona 


tae 


Postal ts . 
Public library . 


Buhl Foundation . . 498 

Buhl Planetarium ........... 
Empire State Bldg. ....... 251 
Independence Hall ........ 625 
New York City public -239 
Office, world’s est ....186 
Oldest public (N. Mex.) | 462 


Rockefeller Center, N.Y. ..2 
AVAIL Sir. tierstern ats care 540: 
Tallest structure 
U.N. headquarters 
Washington, D.C. 

See Constriiction, piety 
Buka Island 33: 
Bulgaria— 

Area, oes tr pbliel ned 


Cities (population) ....... 304 
Descriptive ....6.c.0 5. , 341 
Merchant fleet ............ 682 
Telephones ...........5.05- 658 
Bunyan, John (1660) ........ 132 
Bureau of the Mint ........ ee 
Burgesses, House of (1619) . 
Burma— 
Area, population, capital . oe 
Cities (population), ....... 394 
Descriptiyves — se ese iaciesie » 342 
Merchant fleet ............ 682 
Petroleum production ....701 
OA eraser Sissies fas tare 8 110 
Burma Road ..............+- 342 
Burne 6 Lt. Gen. Robert ..... oat 
Burr, Aaron (1804, 1807) ....134 


Buses, motor— 
Lines, mileage, N.Y.C. 
Operations 
Passengers, revenue 
Terminal, largest (N.Y.) - 

Business— 
PADUne U.S. 
Finan 


Sone sta 147-765 
Financiers; noted wires. scien 559 
Income, by industry ....... 751 
Index numbers .........-.. 164 
Industry statistics ..... 690-698 
Retail sales (value) ....... 67 


See also Corporations, Banks 


Business tax, N.Y. State ....237 
Butter— 
Consumption, per capita ..664 
Nutritive value ......,..... 668 
Prices (farm) .. .662 
Byelorussian S.S.R. - 386 
Byrd, Richard E. .,......... 525 


en Or ee 
C.1.0. see American Federation 
of Labor & Congress of 
Industrial si eid 
Cabinet members 
1789-1959 
Address, form of 
Ak ee (artillery) . 
Atlantic (1858) ..........- 
-Telephone (1956) 


Measurement, unit of ....: 397 

U.S.-Puerto Rico phone ...751 
Cabot, John (1497) ..... 130, 551 
Caesar, Julius ...... 129, 544, 546 
Caicos Islands .............. 
Cairo, Egypt_....... 268, 389, 394 
Calamianes, Philippines ..... 378 
Calcium (foods) ............. 668 


Calculators, math 
Calendars— 
Ash Wednesday ... 
Christian era begins 
Church memoranda . 


Dates, day of week . . 429 
Days between two dates .. .428 
Easter Sunday ..........-. 725 
Eras, CYCles, erste occas 411 
Greek Churety i iincstems ass 127 
Gregorisgn ec ce ete ns 436 
Islamic (Mohammedan), ...727 
Jewish holidays ........... 726 
ASS a Se oe SoCo ee 436 
Mayan (300 B.C.) ........ 129 
May eniy (1960- 1961) . 412-425 
Moon (1960) ...... 412-425, 431 
..-Paschal (dates) .. 726 
Perpetual icc ssc. -s 
Protestant Ep iscopes <2 
Standard .» 426-428 
Sun, daily (1960), We 412-423 


Twilight, vaatty (1960) a | 

Year (1959, 1960, 1961) . 
California— 

Academy of Sciences 

Admitted to Union .... pi 

Raeloeinate statistics . es 

Area, rank .5.- 2.22.50. 190, 214 
BearFiagrépub. (1846) 136, 191 


cont’d. 
“Bith th desc statistics . a 


- 306 
214 


comics (seats, areas) 286-287 
Dams, reservo: 


Governor, officials, ‘pay .. 
Gold found (1848), 


ties, Counties 
Statistics .... 
-Voting Age 
Presidential vote . 
eee Missions 


Vital. statistics 
See also States, U.S. 
Calif. Commonwealth Club . 
California, G 


Calis 
Calories (foods) ............. 
Calvin, John (1534) 
Cambodia— 


Area, eee population ..342 


308-804 


Descriptive =... cates epee 342 
Cameroons, British ee 98, 332 
Cameroons, French .. .95, 98, 353 
Camp Fire Girls ............ 504 
Campbell Fdn., ene Sie -498 
Campbell Island, N. Arar. 334 
Campsites, New York’. . .230-231 
Canada— 

ATCR ~ cot Veennn eee 325 


Assets, deb 


Atomic power station 
Automobiles ........ 

Aviation pee io eas 

Banking sta’ 325 
Birth, death ta tistion op ORE 
Cabinet .4s:.s. nee eee 325 
beh a (cargo traffic) ..... 673 
Capital 2, 00.5). Seo 324 
Geunaltiee: World eee Il .742 
Cities (population) ...324, a 
Dew Line: *) ect 2. fee 746 


Dievenbaker, John G 
Education 
Electric power .. 
Fish, game commissioners 
Foreign trade 
French and Indian Ways: ; 


Gold production 
Gold reserve 
Government 
Gov. sie Vanier .57, 109, 
Holidays: 2. oc. cen eee 
Hospitalization 
Immigration 
Industries-sa.; asso 
Insurance in force 
Islands (areas) ... 
Lopez, Mateos visit 
Marriage statistics . 
Metals, minerals 
Motor car production 
Mountain peaks 
Oil, crude consumption .... 
Personalities, noted 

Petroleum production 325, 
Population ....... 324, 325, 


-325 
-854 
6 


“698 


“Fo 
394 


Premier see Diefenbaker, John 


Provinces 
Railroads 
Receipts, expenditures .... 
Religious denominations .. 
Receipts, expenditures .... 
Royal Mounted Police .... 
St. Lawrence arc 

y 409, 222, 


Social serene, 
Sugar production 
Taxation’ .<... .see . sous 
Telephones 
Touring 
Trade, oréign 
U.S. population. born in . 

Unemployment insurance . 
Universities 
Waterfalls .... 
West Germany .. 


Canadians, noted ........... 

Canal Zone, Panama 
Accession 
Altitudes 
rere “US 1flots J. ...09 540m 
Cities (population) ........ 
Citizenship law, U.S. 


326 
5 


fe 


(as 


Canal Zone, Panama ipsa nm 


Government .......-.-. er 
Panama Canal 212, 673 
Helen WR ee PA sh 2 
Treaty of 1955 ............ 212 
Canadi 
BAOLORL <- sie vie'eleoblv'es veel 
GS ee Pee rer 135, 235 
ee jeg LOS yn are 673 
eee aoe State ...30..3.5 235 
oe. ie ae 212, 673 
Sault Ste. Mane rernicas >< 673 
NAG ar ice a4 bss weasels 90, 673 
pienary. Islands, Spain . .381, 521 
Cancer— 
American Cancer Soc. .... 54 
saline = CANCEDD.~ cious 54 
MRCCOAT OW sci vittr exes obsess -54 


53 
Runyon Memorial Fund ...501 
Candle-power, lighthouses . .438 
Candlemas Day .. 
Canton Island . 


Cape Horn, Chile. Bei ace acetate 2 
toed Verde Islands ..... 379, 521 
Capets (French rulers) ..... 
Capital parks, National ..... 219 
Capital punishment ......... 310 
Capitals— 
Foreign see specific countries 
SC Lee) 8 = eee eee ae ae 214 
Washington, D.C. |... .179-187 
Capitol of SHOES spine cc: 179 
Btawary. Halle. oot... ae - 180 
Visitors, admission of ..... 179 
Captive Nations ............ 504 
Carat (measure) ........ 398, 400 
Carbohydrates (foods) ...... 668 


Cardinals, Roman Cath. 719- Bt 
et playing (odds) 
Thomas Award. 


Carlsbad Caverns _ 
Carnegie Corp. of N.Y, 
Carnegie Foundation ....... 

Carnegie Hero Fund Comm. 499 
Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh ..464 
Carnegie Inst., Washington. .499 
Carnegie Peace endowment. .498 
Caroline Island 
Carolingians 
Carow, Edith (Roosevelt) 


162, 170 
Carranza, pe ole (1911) 139 
Carthage (146 B.C.) ........ 129 
Cartier, Ashmore Islands ...334 
“Cartier, Jacques (1534) ..131, 528 
Cartoonists, American ...... 559 
Cascade Mountains, Wash. . .209 
Castle Clinton .............. oe 
Castle Williams Fort, N.¥. ..251 
Castro, Fidel— 
ACOUBOBS US i civ cares as 123 
Counter-revolt 
Diaz accuses .... 
Military trials . 
Ousts President 
Premier, Cuba . 
Revolt succeeds 
U.S. visit oe 
Casualties, War— 
Boer War (1899) 
CAV Wary U8. cicada 0 otk 


CosstcGuard) Wi... cs. lene 741 
cemisorean Wal .......0s.. 05 741 
Merchant Marine.,........ 741 
Mexican War ...:......... ‘bed 


War of 1 TORTS 35, 741 
World War I.......... 741-742 
World War II......... 741-742 
Catalina Island ........ 1, 521 


Catherine of Aiecon 1509 
Catholic associations eth 


Catholic awards .......___. ous 
enor Pee 
lerarchy 3...,.... 38, 719-7: 
Membership re 


Caves— 
Carlsbad Caverns ... 
Floyd Collins, vad 
Mammoth 


Edicatinead attainment. ..261 
Population Tables..... 257-304 


Census, USSR i BO races es 386 
Centennial State....... ..-191 
Center of population, U. . 267 
Centigrade = 27... Jo- er 440 


Central African Republic 352, 353 

elligence 59, 311 

Central Park Zoo, N.¥.C. ..256 
Baghdad Pact renamed 


Communist threat .......- ht 
Iraq withdraws ......-.-.. 98 
U.S. statuses. ccc enn 732 


Century of Progress Exp. ...161 
Ceram Island (area) 
Cereals KconsuaD Rae 
Cervera, Adm. Pascual ...... 38 
‘euta, Africa (Spanish) ..-..381 
Cee 
Area, population, capital . .328 


Cities (population) eet 394 
Desctiptiven.- se. -- ess z 338 
Premier. assassinated ...... 12 
SY Ble DRONES meee ncomainerer 65: 
Trade, U.S. (value), ...-... woe 
World Bank loan ....... 
Chad seg ott Apri . 352, a3 
Chalice of Antioch .......... 247 
Challenge Cup (soccer) ..... 389 


(soc 

Chalmette Historical Park . 218 
Chambers of Commerce— 

INGW MOPK. . co... iene een 504 

United States ..... - 504 

‘hambers, Whittaker (1948) 146 
Champagne Stakes .....,.... 
Champlain, Samuel de 
Chandernagor, India 
Channel Islands __. 324 
Charge of Light Brigade ....136 
Chalemagne (800 AD) .. 
Charles I (1642, 49) xm 


Charles I (1642; 49) |! 1131, 543 
Charleston, S. C,— 
Ft. Sumter ...... 152, 206, 219 
Gardens: . ROS. co. uw 206, 
MIB YOR ic co geen ele ot eal 15 
Population. . 2.0020. .csans 282 
Charter Oak, Conn, ......... 192 
Chatham inland N. 334, 521 
Checker champions ...,..... 855 
Cheese— 


Consumption, per capita . 664 
Nutritive value ........... 668 
Chemical elements— 
Atomic weights, numbers . .401 
Boiling, melting points . ‘ate 
Density 402 


Discoveries, symbols ...... 401 

Sun, present in the ....... 430 
Chemicals— 

Bromine production ....... con 

ER DOLUS Fe as). sis intel sie asa wo 697 

Price index ¢wholesale) ...765 
Chemistry— 

Associations ...... 490, 492, 504 

Awards ...... : 579 

Discoveries 


Labor Foundation = 
Chesapeake Bay, Md. ...197, 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge .197, 529 
Chess champions ....... 7196, 855 
Chicago, Ill.— 


Academy of Sciences ...... 455 
Adler Planetarium ........ 455 
Aifports: So) Seta ee ee 
Art Institute 2c anes 
Board of Trade ...194, 663, és 
Buildings, tall. <u 
Century of Prog. Exp. .... Pet 
Community Trust ......... 499 
Descriptive:.2.. ioveestaites 194 
fee niet (1886) 7a "188 
io’ a 
Historical poe Waanane a carpe 
roquois fire (1903) ....... 
LaSalle Hotel fire (1946) . 
Lincoln Park Zoo ........ “AB6 
Lincoln tes aera pherele comet 456 
Mayor... 3. sa sh Oren 75 


2 
eee 456 
.268, 272, 302; 303 


Weights, measures... ..- 
World Bank 1 


China, People’s Republic of 
(Communist)— 
ieee « os lee ae 
Aid to 
geht 
Armed forces 
Cities (population) ... 
Communes 


Mongolia... 02... veces 
i Chou En-lai see Chou 
TN-la 


zener. issue (1955) ..... 149 
Sinkiang ..::. keemssee 345 
Steel prochighidis 5s eee Tan 


Tibet .-.2.,... sass rte 
—Occupied aes j 
-Pact on Tibet 
United eae: es 
-Arms embargo f 
U.S. bans trade (1959) 
0.8. -Teletlons <<... ares 
China, Republic of— 
et beentre capital . Rin 
Boxer insurrection (1899) . 
Cities, be ea 
Descrip 
Rarthauake (1906) 
Floods, 1887, 1911 


ant flee 

Mongol Chief tga 

Olympic dispute ........-. 107 

Petroleum production 

Sugar production 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

Telephones: 3sucu oan 

Trade, U.S. (value) 

U.S. Marines (1927) ...... 

U.S. White Paper (1949) al 

Weights, measures ........ 400 
China. sea <2)... Si toe 
Chinese Bats Sc 
Choiseul Is., Solomons ...... 334 
Chou, En-lai 57, 102, Tot, 126, 344 
Christ of the Andes 342 
Christ, Jesus .............., 133 
Christ Unity cee Church 711 
Christian era begins 


Ghristio John (1953) 
Christmas Day ............. 

Christmas Island, Austr. 334, 521 
Christmas Island (Line) ....335 
Chronological eras, cycles 41 
Chronology, (1959) 


Church of England ... ,322, 
Churches— ae 
Pee 131, 730 


-. 111-730 


ue “pect ma 


echt 13-714 
ee ts, ea 131 
Son ta us foe 6 
Natl. Council: Gin hi 
panon. aes es ae 


President’s church 


Protestant (history) 

—Oldest in use (Del.) ..... 192 
Tall structures .......... 542 
Ww: 5 HM ecesS ati Do 


World Council .......:... 
See also Religion and Brats 
churches 
Churchill po ceclnE, 824, 826 


Churchill Wins 

Prime Minister 143, 149, 319 
LS 

Yalta Agreement ....143, 743 
By eigarets as 697 
MOHORR OM n2 5 ls cle. 54 

Cincinnati, Ohio— 
fant Museum! a. |... ees = 463 
miidings, tall ....... 066. 540 
City manager ............ 75 
Does 6 He ore 204 
3k, 70 Re eee 783 
Bapulation -268, 280, 302, 303 
Public libra 468 


mascope, first film in’ . 539 
Cinerama, first showing . 539 
Circle (formul aS)... 
Circuit courts, U.S. . 
Circulation, periodicals 496- 497 
Circus fire, Hartford (1944) 


Circus Muse’ eum 


Cities, foreign— 
Airline distances ......... 791 
Ancient, most (Iraq) ..... 362 
Population idoce ees -395 
OL AGT) OS ae 268 


Southe: engi (Chile) ....342 
Tall build 54 


Time autenenees PUAN cls cfesets 428 

World’s largest .......... 268 
Cities, U.S.— 

[Si TS eS eae ee 533-534 

Bank clearings ........... nee 


Bulldings, tall i. c.ecsc.-s 
Cost of red (indexes), rea-n6s 


Farthest e north, south 523 
PAE ROGE 8h rng ee ean Pre : 268 
Latitude, longitude 444, 533-534 
Mayors, city managers ..75-77 
Metropolitan areas ...303-304 
Mileage tables 

PMIOINIO Sec ce eee 791-792 
—Automobile .......... 686-688 
-Shipping distances . .677-679 
Murders in major ........ 30: 
Newspapers, circulation ...497 
RPMIOSG (PUA. Ji ons a se 193 
Political conventions -635 
Population .. 68-304 
-Foreign-born . ..266 
-Growth, rank 02-304 
-Jewish ....... . 268 
=Lerrivorial\. 6. ccs... 285 
De Soe 675-676 
Post Office meceipis Pr and 71 
Precipitation -441, 442, est 
Public libraries ...../..... 
Stadiums, arenas ......... 833 
sbelephones——... «. ...2.-.05. 658 
Temperatures” ........ 441-443 
DLC eae cee 445-449 
Time differences ......... 428 
Wind velocities ........... 440 


See also specific cities 
Cities, World’s Largest ...... 268 
Citizenship Day 
Citizenship, U.S. ........ 
City, area, U.S. 
City managers, U.S. ...... 
City, southernmost, U.S. -523 


Civil Air Patroh |...) 1146 
Civil Defense, Mob. ....59, 746 
Federal expenditures ...... ns 
fepomb) toll. 2.0... .. 0s... 108 
Civil defense, N.Y. state 114, 746 
Civil Engineers, Amer. Soc. 505 
Civil Rights Comm. 45, 118, 767 
Civil Service Commission 766-767 
Employees (number) ..766-' Gt 
Expenditures .....:....... T47 
Nabe AINGET. do. fe.cecd wa es 187 
Civil Service, U.S. .. ..766-767 
“ae War, U.S. (1861-65) 152-153 
ppomattox Court House 467 
tiles, leaders ...... 152-153 
Basuaities Beka ad aceynnet. 741 


Last Union vet, dies (1956) 149 
Lincoln assassination 153, 184 


Civil Sa U.S. (cont'd. 
leader: s : 


Ea 
Claims oat TS. : “ 


i ae 


Descriptiv 


May: 7 
Mileage to other cities ...687 


MMUSEURGSI Eh iau sce.» 463-464 

Population .. 268, 280, 302, Bee 

—Foreign-born ............ 

Public Ubrary! ..5.5 odes = aes 

Western Reserve Soc, ..... 464 
Climate, U.S. .......... 39-441 
Climatological Service =... ... 439 
Clock, atomic 3.500)... .3. + su. 427 
Cloisters, The (N.Y.C. ) Mies 247 
Clothing— 

Hosiery production ....... 695 

Price WINGeK oe. okie es 64-765 

Retail pnled ere) ee 670 
Clover seed prices .......... 
Clubs, orga: eatIGhy ... 502-517 
Coach of the Year .......... 796 
Coaching Club Amer. Oaks . .820 
Coal— 

Production «: 1), .0)< mr 702 


690, 
Used producing electricity 696 
Coast Guard, U.S.— 
Academy 
Descriptive 


SOFA COTES ferereete ore loralaiacncetp rene 31 

Pay scale, allowances .732- 133 

See also Armed Forces, Lp S. 
ee John R. (records) ....834 


ochin-China ...........++- 392 
Cons Exchange, N.Y. ....... 505 
Cocos-Keeling Pande Roe ree 334 
Coffee— 

Crop reports (1958)....... 670 
Customs, U.S., foreign ....670 
Production (Brazil) . -840 


U.S. imports, by country . .670 
Guake & Sugar Exch., N. ¥.. 88 
Coke production, exports ....702 
Coliseum, New York ........ 251 
College, electoral ........-..- 614 
College Entrance Exam. Bd. 505 
Colleges and A earl 


American 469-487 
Canadian ......-----++-.55 487 
Colors: F.5 813-817 
Control” 5 casas see 469-487 
Degrees granted (no.) . aie 
Endowment .............. 488 
Enrollment ....:0..6.%% 493, 495 
—By college ........+., 469-487 
-—By type of school ....493, 495 
Faculty, number ...... 469-487 
Founding dates ....... 469-487 
Fraternities .......... 489-492 


Governing officials 38, 469-487 
Journalism, first (Mo.) ...200 
Junior 482-487 
Number, by state ......... ae 
Observatories 
Oldest in U.S. (1636) rie 43 
Senior 


Sororities 0.2; = ee +-0.- 490-403 
Stadiums eso yee uae 833 
Teachers, by college. . .469-487 
Team nicknames ...... 813-817 
See also Education 
Collins, Floyd (1925) ........ 141 
Colombia— 


Area, population, copia: 345 
Bogota conference (1948) 248 


Cities (population) ....... 394 
Coffee exports ........ 345, 670 
Descriptive ........... 7, 345 
Gold production .......... 703 
Merchant fleet_........... 682 
Petroleum production ....701 
Rojas Penilla, Gustavo ... 85 
Sugar production ........ 694 
Palepnhones:. Wiis, tiasecici. = 658 
pee ee waterfall 345, ee 
Trade, foreign . . B45 
Volcano 522 
World Bank loan 173 
Colombo Plan ........... 127 
Colonial Historical Park .218 
Colonial Williamsburg 209, 467 


ted to Union 91, 21. 
A ores 4 statistics . Oes-aet 
A ied Academy 61, dot, 481 


is death statist: 406, ‘308 
Capital sre. vec ee 
Counties (seats, ature Bat 
DENVER so Se dee 0 191 
Descri oy ee al ie aoe 


Monee 
Name, origin of 
Population eae -1950) 263-368 


-Cities, counties...... 270, 287 
Statistics ....261-268, 302,304 
yPesidentied vote ...., "585, 
aA in bon a OE , 651, 689 
Vital statistics ....... 6-3 
See also States, U.S 
Colorado River ............. 
Dams, power ....220, 224, 226 
Discovered (1540 ) Sees 131 
Colorado Springs ...... 2, 454 
Colorado Territory ......... 214 
Colossus of Rhodes....... -519 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
122-123 
Columbia River.............. 227 
Dams, power .....:.... 220-226 
Discovered © <i: pee 
Columbia University— 
Journalism cttoc!. - +. 572-575 
Rockefeller Center ... 2 


52 
Columbian Exposition (1893) 161 
Columbus, Christopher . ale 528 
Columbus Day 


Comets, meteors 
Cominform 
Comino Island (area) ...... 
Commerce see Shipping, Trade 
Commerce, Department of— 
Administrative personnel... 61 
Sart he (number) 
Established 
Expenditures 
Secretaries 
Strauss appointment 
Commodities— 
Consumption 
Exports, imports 
Price indexes 


Price support program ...761 
Production ...661-665, 690- 103 
Commodity Credit Corp.— 
Price support program ..:. 761 
Commonwealth Club, Calif. 578 
Commonwealth Fund ....... 49 
Commonwealth of Nations, 
British, =. 5.nik<z.caee 319-336 
Communist party, U,S.— 
Arrests, trials 


—-New York (1949) 
Outlawed (1954) 
Communist party, World. 
Albania 
Canada outlaws 
China, People’s Rep. isade 


Cominform .......... 6, 149 
Czechoslovakia .......-... 347 
Estonia = \-..5 acuta rms eepene 349 
Finance cici-2o16 vase 156 
Germany, East .....-.... 356 
Germany, Nees ASS Stace 355 
Greek civil war .......... 356 
Guatemala Geunlt Cre .149 
Hungary ........ 145, 149, 358 
Tnternarional Aa ee 385-389 
—Brussels (1914) ......... 40 
Korea; North sc. setae 368 
Latvia’ ott S ac ds ae ree 369 
Lithuania <0... cc. wooo 


Sr 0 
mopsaee People’s Rep. ae 


Rumania 
San Marino 
Sinkiang 
Tibet .. 
U.S.S.R. 


Yugoslavia ‘ 
Comoro Islands .. 
Compass variation — 
Compensation— 

Unemployment, first (Wis.) 210 

Workmen’s, N. 235 


Composers ...... 554- 556, 560-568 
Composite number .......... 403 
Compromise of 1850 ..._....136 


Comptroller General, U. S... 61 
Computation lab., Harvard 459 
Comstock Lode, Nevada ....201 


memeore sag PS Me aS 458 
Cone, volume ...........-.-- 404 
Confederate  Miemoriai Day. ane 
Confederate States of Ame 
Battlefield memorials . 


recta a Si hae nae 
CiyAWar .,. 951s eae 
Davis, Wr erardoe. Sp meat ic eae 
Flags So es has qu 
on, 
ede 152-183, 557 
Lee, R, E. ...152-153, 209, 241 
z 467, 557 
Secession ...-...- 151, 152; a 
Sip - OSES! ¢- ob eee ame ee 
“Vicksburg Museum ....... 460 
Virginia museums .......- 467 


Confederation, Articles of ..217 
Confucian population, world 715 
Confucius (oes BO} easton 129 


Congo River ........... "339, 
onal Churches 
soneroeats 711, 713, 716 
Congress, Continental . .132, 217 

Congress of Industrial 
Organizations see American 
Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organi- 
zations 

Congress, Library of ........ 181 

Congress, United States 

Atomic Energy, Joint 


Committed: ©... .s- +. 114 
Lae oe President ...118 
First. G789) 2. <2 2-220 - ++ 134 
House of Pepresentatives 
=Apportionment .........- 615 
—Committee .............. 68 
TSG a a eee 179 
SRM OMIDEDS iis ce en ne -68 


—Speakers: ...-...-:.-4+: 5 
~Boesiers ODO ofereks acs 43-45 
—Asked by President....... 88 
—Draft Law, 1959 ........ 45 
-Farm eee PAWS to clase ec a 
—-Federal highway law .. 


-Labor management 40, 43, “eat 
-Life insurance tax....... 43 
—Mutual security act ..... 
—Oranges, coloring 

-Public works act ... 
-Veterans’ pension act 45 
Lincoln memorial . . 44, 716-777 


Members 
-Address, form of .......584 
-Qualifications ....... 617-618 
= Terms begin ............ 623 
Powers delegated to ...... 618 
Presidents & Congresses ..174 
Quorum (defined) ....... 618 
Senate 
—Chambers ........... 179-180 
=-Committees . 2... ..0.. eee 68 
-Luce appointment ....... 100 
NTGMIDONS Sy ches Sunsets cine 65 
-Speech, longest ......... 150 
-Strauss appointment ....104 
Visitors, admission of ....179 
Congressional inquiries— 
Communist financing ....756 


Kefauver, crime (1951) ...147 
Legislative oversight ..122-123 
MacArthur recall (1951) ..147 
Cokdmitted to Unt 92, 21 
mitted to Union ...192, 214 

sete eri ainure statistics . 659-670 


Teg TANK... eek. 192, 214 
Birth, death Statistics 306, 308 
Capital Pete tive, ane 192; 214 
Counties (seats, areas) ...287 
PICKCMIDUIVE ese Ske tice 192 
Governor, officials, pay Se tea 
Industries : 


Lake, largest 
Legislature 11 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
Name, origin of ...... 15 
Population (1790-1950) 262-263 
—Cities, counties . 270, 287 
-Statistics ....261- 268, 302-304 


Presidential vote . "585, 589 
et) Oa ea 643-651, 689. 
Vital statistics ....... 306-313 


See also States, U.S, 
Conrad, Max (aviator) 787, 788 


Conservation— 
BADE Slice I Sissies «win se lace 624 
State fish & game agencies 854 
Constants, astronomical ....534 


Constitution party .......... 51 
Constitution, ship (1797) ...134 


Constitution State ........., 192 
Constitution, U.S. ...... 616-623 
Amendments .......... 620-623 
-Procedure for ........... 620 


bass eat U.S. (cont’d.) 
Articles amar) -617 
17-620 
620-62 


aes “bit 
Sere A 619-620 
rial sales oie 
, cost .....-318 
EN ora 693 
oe 751 
Fame er 242 
Permits, (neta) jess 318 
-Value, number .........- 318 


Consumer credit statistics _.760 
Consumers price indexes 764-765 


Consumption— 
COmes’ | sc5cgk on ae ee 670 
Ccmmodity imports ...... 696 
SOodstGHe-. ter rater ees 664 
Gasoline, by state ..-...-. 689 
Personal expenditures ....764 
Contests— 
American Legion .-....... 57 
Miss America Pageant ...577 
Spelling Bee, Natl. ....... 517 
Continental Congress ..132, 217 
Continental Divide ..... 201, 526 


Continental ene (Sp.) ...382 
Continental League......... 80: 
Continental U.S. oat. 261, 527 
Continents— 
Altitudes (highest, lowest) =e 
Areas, dimensions ........ 


Wuaieeg eons 5. een cxietae aoe 330 
Mountain peaks ...... 535-536 
Population =. seers. se 265 
Religious <2... «4: Siamese 715 
‘Waterfalisn scan eee cieeeen 520 
Contract bridge, champ. ....847 


Conventions, political tsites) 635 
Cook Islands, New Zealand 334 


Coolidge, Calvin (biog. Ja re 171 
Coolidge, Charles A. ........ 112 
Cooper Union, N.¥.C. _... |. 263 
Cooperatives— 

penne Sete. et nae 348 


760 
Federal Credit Unions ... .655 

Sweden! 725 }legeanerccens 383 
Cooperstown museum, N.¥. 462 


Copion, Judith (1950) ....... 146 
Copper— 
Tmports: Sein. bois 696 
Mines, largest, U.S. ......201 
Production ..........- 699-700 
Copyright law, U.S. ......... 635 
Coral Sea battle (1942) ..... 145 
Corcoran Gallery of Art ....183 
Corfu Island ............ 356, 521 
Occhi i 6 
cago spot prices ....... 663 
Exports “25. veg eee 66 
Grain center receipts ...\.. 666 
Nutritive value ........... 668 
Prices;-farm. .).. 
Production 
—By state .. 
Supply in U. 
Vielass S55 
Corn Islands (are Wa 
Cornhusker State ........,.. 201 


Corning Glass Center ...... 
Coronado, Francisco (1540). . 


Corporations— 

Debt... tits acpi alow ema 
Marnings:) coeeos kite 152, 762 
Airlines. °).. lasagne ease 
Profits by industry ......691 
-Year, (1957-58- 39). . . 162-763 
Income, national ......... 751 
Taxes 


-Effect on profit .......... 691 

-Federal law ... 

-U.S. Revenue 75: 
Correctional institutions ....310 
Corregidor (1942) ........... 144 
Corrigan, Douglas G. (1938) 143 


Corsica Island ....;>.... 350, 521 
Cortes, Hernando (1519) 131, 528 
Cost of living index ..... 164- 765 
Costa Rica— 
Area, population, capital ..346 
‘Coffee: to'U.S:). ce ae: 
Descriptive 2... 0.0... 57, 346 
Merchant fleet ........... 
San Jose (population) ....394 
Telephones \=,. =o ae 
Weoes #6 wns a vss Ovens 522 
eights, measures ....... 
Cotton— i 
Exports, imports . .692, 696, 697 
Industry 25.csan ee 692 


Prices, farm 


Arbitration; ees Et ee 
ies Cones 


19 
States *"....acaae 62-64 
Coverdale, Miles (1535). ..... 131 
Cowboys, rodeo cham; 873 
Coxey, Jacob 
Coyote 


Coyote State |_|. 
Cran 


ter, Joseph F. as 
Crater Lake Natl. Park 


Craters, Meteorie 
Credit— 


sonia iene errs 
Sonne tistics .<>.55 760 i 
Foreign 2 (US. Aid) 277 i 
Sette 
ea we ais 


‘Arresta, by offense, 5eX_.. a8 
Auto thefts 4 


103, 309, 
eS committee G9s1y it 
penn ciel aoe 


“110, 120, 126, 128 
D} 129 


Crucifixion (29 A 


Agrarian reform ...... 
Area, population, c: apital “386 


Castro, Premier see astro, 
Fidel 

Counter-revolt ............ 115 
Descriptive ss nets ote 346 
Diaz, Maj. Pedro ......... 111 
Electric DOWer So end ee 697 
Gold reserve ikon. ee 758 
Havana (population) ...... 394 
Merchant fleet ............ 682 
Military trials: ~ > \ ccf 104 
Petroleum production ...., 701 
Pres. Urrutia ousted ...... 11 
Revolt cache eeetone 89, 346 
Spanish-Amer, War ..138, 346 
Sugar production ....346, 694 
Telephonesjen..jcas cnc ae 658 
Terrorism 2s. ane as 123 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... ei 


U.S. relations 


Cube roots ............, 403, 404 
Cube, volume ............... 404 
Cubic Measures ........ 397-399 
Cumberland Gap Nat’l. Park 218 
Curacao Island _..........., 374 


Foreign exchange rates | |758 
~Payment ere (1933) 142 


Interest 


urts 
Duty-free imports ........ 637 
Entrance (tonnage) ...... 676 
MRECEIDUS. | .hwlievom es cee ns 759 
DPE ELOLA rt cpa chs, « «assist c 637 


See also Housing 
Cycles, Pardoclocical. 1960 ,.411 
Cyclones, descriptive 440 

Disasters see Disasters 


DD Ae ee 319, 329, 521 
Be cenendence sy Aen 93 
DMARATIOS® 2 ick leek avee 93, 329 
Republic planned ......... 329 
Terrorists make peace .... 98 

PeREPEEAOS TTY.) ain, os oe = 370 

Czars of Russia ............. 547 

Peecuomprskia— 

rea, pop., capital ...347, 394 
Cities (population) ....... 394 
Communists rule(1948) 145,347 
avescriptive 22... .)... 6 57, 347 
Electric power ........ .697 
German occupation . 143, 347 
Hungary, cession to (1938) 143 
Masaryk, Jan: ..:........- 146 
Masaryk, Thomas G. ..... 347 
Merchant fieet ........... 682 


Petroleum production ..... 101 
Sudetenland 143 
PEGIEPHONES: Wi. J.) ne. wees es 
U.S. citizens in ew) mexens 


D.A.R. Headquarters 
D-Day World War II 
Dad Vail regattas ........... 863 
Dahomey Republic 
Dairy products— 
Consumption, per-capita . .664 
Exports 697 
Price indexes ... 
Dakota Territor 
Dalai Lama 99, “his, 120, 147, has 


Buiidings, tall... ..5<..7.... 540 
Gityimanager ....--.....-. 75 
mialbiof State... 2... 466 
Population ..... 283, 302, 303 
Damao, Portug. India ...... 380 
Dams— 
TS ie en ee 222, 225 
Highest, largest .......... 222 
United States ........ 220-226 
—Hydroelectric power . .220-226 
anes— 
riplish TWlers=. 2. 55... 543 
BPESUCC elo res Nogse 5 = Vacduoraery's on 552 
Danforth Foundation ....... 499 
Danish West Indies see 
Virgin Islands 
Danzig (Gdansk) ........... 379 


Merchant fleet, prewar ...682 


Dardanelles (Turkey) .......385 
Dare, Virginia (1587) ...131, 203 
Dates— 
B.C. and A.D., between ..129 
Day of week, to find ...... 429. 
Days between two ........428 
Memorable ......-.. - -129-160 
Davenport, Ia., museums ....457 


Davis Cup (tennis ice 892 
Davis, Jefferson .. (152-153, 217 
Daylight saving time ........ 427 
Days— 


Between two dates .... 428 
Fast (church) ........ 5-726 
Holy meee ey mh: 127 
Length of oe .410 
pentic, holidays Pinte 128-729 
Dayton, Ohio— 
Buildings, tall ............ 541 
City manager .:..°....%.. oaks 
Descriptive ............... 
Population ...... 280, 302, 303 
Deaf, associations for . 506 


Dearborn, Mich., exhibits ..459 
Death Valley, GE CPS Saar one 190 


Aircraft see Disasters °°" = 
assinationg ........... 154 
Motor vehicles -.......... 


229 
Notable persons 38, 543-559, 570 
Number, causes .\305, 307, 308 
One hundred years ago . Fone 
Presidents, U.S. (dates) 
Railroad accidents oe “18s 


Debs, Eugene V. (1894, ’97) 


138,139 

Debts— 
REINS SU sie te eras take ohahavens 666 
BTIVAEO. SU Ss lcthuitien, cure gen 
PPE i = Sastios 25 omen 750 


World’ War I (owed U.S.) 743 
Decathlon records— 


American record ......... 876 
Champions’: tt Fes kcaaks 873 
Olympic games ....... 867, 869 
World record .......0scsm.« 
Decatur, Stephen (1801, 12) 134 
Decimals to fractions ._...... 403 


Declaration of ans es 


132, 626, 627 
Mecklenburg (1775) ..132, 203 
National Archives ........ 185 
POLATLOLS 5 aces « ntbyicatuateisinvatieee 627 
Decl Spruit 
Magnetic." vai pantie 3,0 445 
Stars, °Ct960) Te OO nee we 432 
Decoration Waweorne  aes 128 
Deepest Oceams ............. 526 
Defense, Department of— 
Administrative, personnel . 59 
Established): 0. .4..5.0..... 175 
Expenditures 75.2.0 ec as be 
Manpower nt. .< cee “tae 


Secretaries 38, 59, 96, 175, in 
See also Armed forces, USS. 
Defense, national— 

Armed forces unified (1947) Bee 
Civil Air Patrol ........... 746 
Civil Defense Mobil. ... 
Continental Air Command 1746 
Dew Line 46 
Mutual def. treaties 
Selective Service Act ..45, 

De Galindez, Jesus (1956) ...149 
De Gaulle, Charles 
Algeria ...... 94, 119, 123, wt 
Eisenhower visits ......... 117 


Khrushchev visit 124, 127 
Premier (1958) ...... 150, 351 
President (1959) ....... 57, 
Degrees, college (statistics) . 
Dek Mar- racing’. 5.3.2. 06+ “$26 
Delaware— 
Admitted to Union ..192, 214 
Agriculture ..659, 660, 663, oe 
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Art Center, Wilmington > as 
Birth, death statistics ...306 
Capttateesh. sean 192, 214 
Counties (seats, areas) ...287 
Descriptive 192 
Du Pont de Nemours Co ..192 
Governor, officials, pay ....71 
Lake, largest 530 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
puceue ee ar tf 
Name, 0: of 
Dopulation® (i190- 1950), 262- 363 
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Statistics .261-268, 302-304 


oe yote 585, 5: 
Se Poe ats -651, 689 
Vital Statistics: .>.0-..- 306-313 
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See also States, U.S. 
Delaware Park racing 
Delgado Museum, (La.) .... 
Democratic Action, Amer. for 51 
Democratic party— 
Convention sites .......... 635 
Electoral votes ..585-586, ie 
Humphrey, Sen. Hubert 114 
National committee f 
Nominees 
Popular vote ... 
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Area, population 
Cities (population) 
Currency 
Descriptive 
Electric power ............ 
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feenland pact, U.S. (1951) : 


Noted persons ............ 
SUUIGVE TS he ne eed » 347, 547 
Sugar Produciion aes 6 
TElEDHONES = 6 cosines! ene 658 
Trade, foreign Sate taet 348, 674 
eat citizen in (law) ..... 637 
oP ee ae born in ...266 
Wale ts, measures ..1..:. 400 
World Bank loan ........ 


peril 


Gas 4 

Sorulation 

Sun and planets .. 
Dent, Julia (Grant) ....162, 1 
Dentistry— 


Anaesthesia (1842) .......136 
Associations ..... 490, 492,506 
Selective Service law ..... 
Denver, Colo.— 
Buildings, tall ........... 541 
Pee saben pate aaa 192 
2 Wolo nearest pea 15 
Mint Ngee) Teoh tae 159 
Museums 1:19.05 3. sect ee 455 
Population foros 270, 302, 303 
Department store sales ..... 0 
Index numbers ........... 65 
Departments, U.S. Govt.— 
Abbreviations for ........ 187 
Employees ...-3..-00s 66-767 
Executive DEERE .59-61 
Secretaries ....59-61, 174-178 
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Depression (1929) 
Des Moines, Iowa— 
Art Center ........ 457 
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Desegregation— 

Little Rock 85, 87, 106, 116, Fy 

Supreme Court ...../..... 

Virginia ees 85, 92, 150 
Design, Index of American 182 
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DeSoto, Hernando (1541) ...131 
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Descriptive. ; 5 Soa... eee 199 
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Population ..268, 276, 302, 303 
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Postal receipts ...........2- 710 
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De Valera, Eamon ...... 109, 363 
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Devon Island (area) .......- 521 
Dewey, George (USN) ...... 138 
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Diamond State 
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Production 

-Belgian Congo ....... P 

-Union of South Africa 
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Diefenbaker, John 57, 96, 325, 326 


Diego Garcia Island ........ 332 
Diesel engine (1892) ........ 138 
Diligenti quintuplets ........ 584 
Dillinger, John (1934) ...... 142 
Dimmock, Mary S. L. . .162, 169 
Dio, Johnny (Dioguardi) 110 


Diomede Islands 
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Dirigibles— 
Graf Zeppelin .. 
Ocean flights ......,.. 
R-34, flight (1919) ........ “15 
Records 7 
Disability aid, New York ...235 
Disability Insurance, U.S. ..654 
Disarmament ...... 116, 118, 125 
Disasters— 
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Cyclones see Tornadoes 
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-Cleveland, O. 
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Birth, death statistics 305-308 East Africa, British ........ 32 
Descriptive ............... 21 East Africa, Portuguese ..... 879 
Education statistics ..493, 495 East Indies, former Dutch . 361 Brandt Ay SPREE Nie eS 
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World R eeuree Wear 
World War I 
World’s Pair Brak Spas tte 
Eisenhower, Milton S. 
Hs ‘Apes Foundation 
1 Salvador— 
Area, population, capital 349 
Descriptive 57, 3 
EE) OG) a) 
San Salvador (population) 394 
Telephones 658 
Volcanoes 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan 
Elba Island (area) 
Election Day 
Election Spt a 
President of the U.S. 
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Electrical units ............. 400 
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Elements see Chemical elements 
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Elevations, continental . 
Elizabeth, Queen (1558) .131, 543 
Elizabeth II, Queen 

109, 115, 222, 320, 543 
Elizabeth, Queen Mother ....320 
Elks, B.P.O. 
Ellesmere Island (area) 
Ellice Islands 
Emancipation Proclamation 153 
Ember. Days be 
Emerald ine (Ireland) 
Emergency Court of Appeals e 
Emigration see Immigration 


Emmet, Robert (1803) ...... 134 
Empire State .......... , 229 
Empire State Building . "951, 540 
Empire State of the South , .193 
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Government . .187, 693, 766- eT 
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Index numbers ...... 690, 764 
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Margaret, Princess .:..... 320 
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Poets Laureate ............ 551 
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Slavery outlawed (1833) . -135 
Trade Unions (1825) ...... 135 
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Victoria, Queen (1837) 136, 543 
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Trade, U.S. (value) 
Waterfalls 
World Bank Loan 
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Telephone statistics 
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Economic classes ......... 673 
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Fanning Island ......... 334 
Farm Credit Administrat 665 
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Farms, U.S. see Agriculture 
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Farouk I of Egypt ...... 147, 390 
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Around the world ........ 788 
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Fats and oils— 
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Nutritive values 668 
Fayal Island (area) ......... 521 
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Investigation— 
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Hoover, J. Edgar 
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Commission— 
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oe museums ince 4 
Vital. statistics ........ 306-313 
See-also States, U.S. 
Florida Is., Sena 
Florida Territory .. 
Floar (consumption) . 
Flowers— 


Dutch fh tulip (Sulbs <2. nae 373 
Mortith, :of the (7. <0... be: 31 
Btales> ou. -siesae eo 188-213 
Fluid measures ........- 396-400 
Folger Shakespeare aaaeT .184 
Folsom, Frances ........ 2, 169 
Foods— 
Consumption ............. 664 
Exports --- ait ba 6at. oa 
ORES —. amaeaiste isl : 
= os Ae 670, 673, 
Nutritive VEIUES «2c css ose 668 
IOTANGORS iis oot otets nats eae 
Price indexes ........ 764-765 
Producwion . <3. pate 659-670 
Retail sales (value) ...... 67 


Foot. hygiene... 2-508 ccna. 

Football, college— 
All-America teams ........ 
Bowl games (records) .... 
Canadian 
Coach of the year ........ 
Conference champions : 
Grey Cup ....... 
Heisman Trophy 
Lambert Trophy . 
Scores (1959) .... 
Stadiums 
Team nicknames, colors 813-817 

Football, professional— 


Champions ys. secs cas 38, 812 
Conference standings ..... 38 
Football, soccer ............. 889 
Footwear production ........ 695 
Ford Foundation ...... 499, 580 


Ford, Henry— 
Death (1947) 
Motor car company (1903) 139 
Museum ....... 459 


Ford’s Theater, Washington me 
Forefathers’ Day ........... 729 
Foreign aid, U.S.— 
BuUrmg ck strenght amin aeons 110 
A COUNbTY Gina owen ae 1714 
Diack Seo Sista. de ROCs s TE 126 
Tine > sn cnet OO pelea 108 
Mutuai Security ‘3.5. coma 43 
POl0G snc t : abe oe koe 107 
Truman Doctrine (1947) ..144 
United Arab Republic ....110 
Foreign-born in U.S. ...... 266 
Foreign countries ....... 319-395 
See also subject index 
Foreign events .............. 39 
Foreign Exchange Rates ....758 
Foreign relations, U.S. . 743 
See also State Dept., U.S. 
Forest fires ..............0. 669 
Forests, National (U.8.) ....669 
Formosa see Taiwan 
Forms of address ........... 584 
Formulas, mathematical ....404 
Forrestal, James (1947) ....145 


Fort Peck Dati .c..achear 
Fort Randall Dam 
Fort Worth, Tex.— 
Buildings, tall 
Population 
Forts, historic— 
Castle Clinton, N, Y. ....251 
Castle Le ne Nex, 
Harrod, 
Knox, Ky 


90, 
nie See 123, 124, ea 
Area, pop’ ion, Ca 
Bank nationalized (1945) ..1 
eae te eho: 588 
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eli sifab.” 1968). 
1 
ig ISD, 882 


les 
De Gaulle wins on 1 


t gro 

Eisenhower visit. oaake 117, 126 
Sete power 697 
Foreign Ministers’ taiks .. 
Gavarnie waterfall ....... 


German occupation ...._.. 351 
Germany — "23-525 oer 94, 115 
Gold reserve .....-.----«- 7 


Indo-China war 
Khrushchey visit 


Nuclear tests ...:.... 
Petroleum (oil) 

emicr. Sen . 57, 351 
Republies . ., ....caesee 351, 544 
Revolution (i789, 1830) 134; pe 
Ruhr occupation (1923) ...141 
ee +50 "a. 6,3 a eg 57, 544 

ipping— 
—Merchant fleet .......... 682 

ew ocean liners ........ 681 
-Notable liners ........... 680 
Steel-coal agreement (1950) 146 
Sugar production ......... 694 
Telephones .............:. 658 
Territories ...c....0:wee 352-354 
Trade, foreign ....... 127, 351 
Tunisie . siucc an » oe eee 
U.S. population, born in ..266 
Weights, es oer age 400 


World Bank loan ...... 1.) 1713 

World War I 140-141, 351, 742 

World War I debt ........ 

World War II 144-145, 351, 742 
Franco, Francisco ....... 58, 
Franco-Prussian bi (aero) me 
Franconia, House of .. 
Franklin, Benjamin— 

opt o Beck cadens 627 


Franklin Institute ......... 64 

Franz Josef Land Is. (area) 521 

Fraternal organizations 
489-492, 502-517 


Fraternities (College) ..489-492 
Interfraternity orgs. ......489 
Oldest. 55 fat) Sse eee 489 

Frederik IX (Denmark) -547 

Freedom Day, National 729 

Freedom House ............. 252 


Constitution, U.S. -621 
Zenger victory (1735) 132, 251 
Freedom of speech (law)... ech 
Freedom Statue (Capitol) 
Freedoms Found. awards 
Freedoms, Four 


Freer Gallery of Art 
Freezing points ....... 
Freight statistics— 


Airlines 35. Sa e ee 184 

Railroads» —.. ...aws sucesso 

Shipping’ ss): jetties 675-685 
French, Antarctica .....5.... pee 


French Cameroons 


French Guiana 3 
French Guinea (former) ‘ee 
French India (former) ...... 
French and IndianWar(1754) is 
French Indo-China see 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam 


French Morocco (former) ...372 
French § -353 


French Sudan (former) 362, = 
French West Afric 

World Bank loan Be ea 
Frick Collection, N aa 
Frick Educational Comm. ,.. 


.S. visit 


Consumption, Bet capita .. 


Apple prices (farm) 
mitre 696 


rts, imports 

tive values 
Biles indexes 
Production 


Funds, public trusts .498-501 

Furniture (retail sales) ....670 

Furs, excise, imports ...646, 696 
Ses 

G.I. Bill (veterans) ........ 745 

Gabon Republic ........ 52, 353 


Gadsden Purchase (1853) 


136, 213, a6 
Gaitskell, Hugh ............. 
Galapagos hen Wtcnadons “Bas 
Gambia, Br. W. Africa 32 


Gambier Islands (aD eet 54 
Game & fish commissioners 854 


Gandhi (1943) ........ 145, 360 
Ganongga Is., Solomons ... .334 
eeatden State. .>.). ccc... ces 

Garden State racing ....820, 827 


acl State Parkway 


Ga 
Azalea Trail, Mobile . 
Botanical; N.Y.C 
Brooklyn ‘potanic . 
Charleston, S.C. .. 
Hanging, Babylon 


peeweod, | Ee Mei tsiae 465 

meace, N. Dak. s).c 6%. 2-20 204 
Gardiner, yous * (Tyler) 162, 166 
Garfield, James A. ..... 137, 168 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe ....151, 546 
Gas— 

Natural (production) .699, 701 


sed producing electricity 696 
Gases (densities) 39 
Gasoline— 


Bromine production ...... 93 
Consumption, by state ...689 
Excise LAUC Me S srdicivn nee 646 
ERED GES alee a ohclisis ie 05's 6 697 
MRLOGIORDIN 0). )csxetae lee vices 688 
Taxes by state ............ £5) 
Gatun Lake (cane Zone) . 
Gaust, Roswell ............. Te 
Gaza Strip eer e tots oe sicher oie 364 
Gdansk (Danzig) ........... 379 
Gem State (Idaho) ......... 193 
Gems, precious (defined) ...315 
MRCARG bAx TALC (2... 2% 5. 646 


General Motors Corp. 95, 125; ard 

Generals, U.S. 
Address, form of ......... 
Salute to (artillery) 

Geneva conferences— 
Far Eastern affairs (1954) “3 


Foreign Ministers ..... 96, 1 
102, io 
Nuclear test ban ..88, 93, 102 
15, 126 
Surprise attack talks ..... 86 
Genghis Khan a) aa ae 130. 
Geographic centers, U.S. ...536- 
Geographic mile ............ 438 


Geographic Soc., National .. 
Geographic Statistics, U.S. .5 
Geographical Soc., American 253 


Geology— 


Eras, periods, epochs . 519 
Rock classifications ...... 519 
Society, awards .......... 81 
Geophysical Year, Intl. 526 
George, Henry (1879) ....... 137 
George V, Eng. (1936) ..142, 543 
George VI of England | .320, 543 
George Washington Bridge. .245 
Georgia— 
Admitted to Union ...193, 214 
Agriculture statistics .659-670 
Andersonville Prison ..... 455 
Area, capital, rank ...193, 214 


Birth, death ‘statistics 306, 308 
Counties (seats, areas) 288 


a 


+2 
361 -269, 302-304 


Vital statistics . 
See also States, U.S. 
Georgia Warm Spr. Found. 


193, 499 
Georgian S.S.R. ............ 386 
Germans, no 
Germany: 9 A.D. to 1933— 
Area, population, capital. .354 
Berlin see Berlin 


Charlemagne: ... 6... 6556 545 
Descriptive <2. ..0....0+c00- 354 
Diet of Worms (1517) - 130 


Franco-Prussian war (1870) 137 
Gutenberg, Johann (1456) 130 
Hohenstaufen dynasty ....545 


Hohenzollern dynasty ....545 
Luther, Martin (1517) Jet ded 
Noted Germans ....... 645, 549 
PTUSHIA teers ndor-auot 

Romans defeated, 9 A.D. *129 
EUUIOUS Wayai eis oetareline espe eee 545 


Versailles conference (1919) 140 
Weights ane Ra hie 3 ee 
Weimar republic ..... 545 
Wilhelm “a meri) 137, 3ea° nae 
Withelm=s TD) o9<..2sasectecn 545 
World War I ....140-141, 742 

Germany: Federal Republic of 

(West Germany)— 
Adenauer, Chancellor see 
Adenauer, Konrad 
Allied zones, postwar ....355 
population, capital 355 
forces 355 
Berlin, West 


Cities, population 
Descriptive 
Eisenhower visits .... 
Elections 
Electric power 
Exports 
Gold reserve 
Helgoland 
Merchant fleet 
Military govt. ends 
INO NG ip eG Sane otere ne 1 
Oder-Neisse line 
eoreE production 


Saa: 
overciracs (1955) 
Sugar production 
Telephones .. 
Trade, foreign 
UAR rift ... 
Unification . 
USSR relations . -90, 94 
Western European Union 355 
Germany: German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany)— 
Area, population, capital. ee 


Berlin,.-West ....... 6, 90, 105 
Cities, population ........ 394 
Descriptive ........:.. 57, 356 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus ........ 109 
Te EGC CER TOW sotec nein 148 
MMAICATTON! sire oe «i= nfey oper 105 
RIGSERS ee cet thersfeteieis& ahe-e 90 


Germany: Third Reich (Nazi) 354 
Austria taken (1938) ..142, 355 
Belgium invaded .....144, 339 
Czechoslovakia (1939) -143, 347 
France, conquest of . 144; 355 
Hitler, see Hitler, Adolf 


Italy, ‘alliance (1939) taOe 143 
Munich agreement (1938) .143 
Poland invaded (1939) 
144, 355, 378 
Reichstag fire (1933) ..... 42 
Rhine, occupied (1936) ...142 
U.S.S.R. pert od 143, 355 
World War 143- ae A 
—Crimes (19 48)" at epee od 
State of war ene ends (1951) tai 
Geronimo (surrender, 1886) .138 
Gestation periods ........... 314 
Gettysburg Address ........ Ho 
ete VENBLON ui diciaversie 0 .'she7e 
ASHEN oct wince case 57, 150, $31 
Giant's Causeway .......... 
GADRAIGAS Tri ore o.aior. cp eos ee 132, 338 
Gift taxes, Federal ......... 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands . .334 
Gillars, Mildred (1949), ..... 146 


Gilpin Ref " 
Gist Beoute ot America”. .1/ 


Glider ‘records Fin) 


bade es Ga LEN eo Lx: Ms 
Tonks e-nsat ae te 

ee Bridge sari N.S.) ) 245 
Oo iick Friday (1869) ......137 
Carats in pure ........... 400 
Coin, bullion (in stock) ..756 
Density, melting point ....402 
Discovered U.S. (1848) ...136 
Exports banned (1933) ....142 


Mine, largest (S. Dakota 
Prine 4 ( ) 


5 

126 
Golden State (Calif.) ....... 190 
Goldfine, Bernard ...87, 111, 150 
Golf" House. 5)....; <\.0s «heise 
Golf records ....... 96, 856-853 
Good Friday ...725, 726, 728, 729 
Goodhue, Grace A. ..... 2, 172 
Gopher State (Minn. Acre 199 
Gordon, Gen. C. G. (1885): 137 


Gorillas, Lincoln Park Zoo . .456 
Gotland Island (area) ...... 521 
Government, U.S. 

See United States 
Governments, foreign ...319-393 
Governments, Stat 70-74 
Governors Island . 
Governors, State .. 


Salaries, terms 10 
Women, first (1924) ...... 141 
Gozo Island ............ 28, 521 
om Spee! (1939) -...24 eens 157 
» Rev. Billy =) Seeee 109 
Grasnaa 


Chicago Board of Trade ...1 
Chicago s Bret prices 663 
Consumption, per capita ..664 
wevatat capacities: . 2.7. 666 

.666, 696- ne 


-By 665 
Revelpts A grain centers .666 
Supply In=Uisi7oo cee 663 
Gran Canaria Island (area) 521 
Grand Army of the Rep br gee 


Grand Coulee Dam ......... 3 

Grand Natl. Steeplechase ... 
Belmont, Park « «-- <0) Sues 820 

Grand Terre Is., tapers 353 


Grand Teton Natl. Park ....218 
Grand Union Hotel Stakes .. .821 
Granite State (N.H.) >...... 202 
Grant Foundation ..,....... 499 
Grant, Ulysses S.— 
Biograph FRE re A 168 
Civil War (1862-65) ...152-153 
Memoirs, death (1884) ....137 
Tomb, New York City ....251 
Wife: 5 trcn none 162, 168 
Gravity— 
Atmosphere, effect on ....410 
Planets (relative) ........ 436 
Great American Stakes ..... 821 


Great Britain (United Kingdom) 
Adenauer visit 127 
Area, population 
Armed forces 
Atomic energy 
—Submarine 


Bank of England ......... 04 
Boer War (1899- 1902) 2.00 a 139 
Budgets. aay, eee 322 
Cabinet, ‘new .....).2.0 = 124 
Capltal -sinn.win uate Grins 320 
Ceylon agreement ........ 328 
China recognized (1950) ..146 
Church membership ...... 322 
Churchill, Winston see 
Churchill, Sir Winston 

Cities (population) ....... 895 
Currency reform .::.2....25 86 
COYDIUS) «52 ots Ub eee 93, 329 
Defense 25) i) sec. seis eee 321 
Descriptive: 2% s.,asjastes 320-324 
Disarmament group ...... 118 
BOY ocx sr alevcte ys sieo.e easels 389 


tain nt’d, 
Seranvear sate ) aaa 126 


Elections, 1959 24, 321 
mie F eu 
Emigration : 
Exports, ie ports 322, “bas 
Foreign wupieters® talks ..105 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus ......... 109 


an relations 
erm 94, 115, 127, 355, a 
Government ..........- 320 


Health insurance ......... "353 
Hydrogen bomb, first ..... 150 
India mutiny (1857) ...... 137 
Tranian oil dispute ...... . 3862 
AVAG, OALING vist y ayes oie ee ns 104 
elind ACCOLA aces ist 363 
PRED VG etch itetc ue ents eciee 109 


Guilian: Prime Minister 
ee Macmillan, Harold 


Malayan —..6 66 eas 328-329 
malta Sock Wise ree oar 328 
STG a ea er 
Merchant fleet ........ 322, 682 
—Vessels, notable ......... 680 
Monetary policy ..... ~ 322 
Sanonpe ation .. a 

CN Rae nes tS 
Nyasaland ... 96 
Parliament : 320 


Pistyll Waterfall 


Prime Ministers .319 
Public debt ,......--.. . 822 
Resources, industries ..... 321 
MRICTB Yee pectic = 57, 319, 543 
Singapore... - 7+... 108, 32: 
Soccer pool, record ....... 809 
Suez Canal ........ 90, 98, 390 
mene REMI e Sees ai 101, 322 
Melephones: 2... co. . e 
Trade, foreign ....... 127, 322 
USSR relations ........ 94, 105 
Weights, measures ........ 400 
Wes minster, Statute ...... 320 
World War Dojo 140 
World War “ac, aeRO RETE RE 44 


i ad 
Yalta Conference (1945) ..143 
See also England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland 


Great Lakes ................ 532 
Bata anecre otawireageas cue 676 
St. Lawrence Reaway 

103, 109, 222 

Great Salt Lake, Utah ..... 218 

Great Seal of U.S. ......... 7 


8 
Great Smoky Mountain ....218 
Great Stone Face (N.H.) ...202 
Greater New York defined . .239 
Greece— 
Area, capital, pop. ... 
Balkan defense pacts 
Cities (population) 
Cyprus see Cyprus 


Descriptive ............ 

Merchant fleet ........... 682 
Olympic games, ancient . .867 
Lapeer’ (Snes oes here e 357 
MOVA Lamy vices cae sss 356 
MEOIODMONES 5. ec ee cee sine 658 
Trade, U.S. (value) ....... 674 
U.S. citizens in (law) .....637 
U.S. population born in . .266 
Weights, measures ........ 400 


Greek authors (ancient) ....553 
Greek Orthodox Church see 
Eastern Orthodox Cae 
Green Mountain Boys ....... 
Green Mountain oo (Vt.) 308 
Green, Sen. Theo, 89 
Greenback party ............ 51 
Greenfield Village, Mich. .,.459 
Greenland 348 
Greenwich meridian .... 
Gregorian calendar 
Grenada Island 


Grey Cup (football), 
Grey Lag Handicap . 
Griffith Observatory . 
Gross National Product 
Groundhog Day ......... ay 
Guadalcanal, Wotnnone .334, 521 
Guadelupe- Hidalgo Treaty .216 
Guadeloupe Is, (Fr.) ...353, 521 
Guam— 


Altitudes (high, low) ....534 
Area, Capital ............. 

Citizenship law, U.S. 638 
meseriptive 2.2.65... 05.. 212 
Farms (statistics) ..... 01°" 659 
Governor, officials, pay . 14 
Population ............ » 285 


Guatemala— 
Area, capital, pop. 


5 
Descript: Wo SA. 3 eae eer aee 


.57, 357 


Guatemala a 0) Pa 
Revolt (1954) ¥ Gop.) Oe 
NRMCHTO nt nncinneR  c 522 


Guatemala (cont’d.) 
phe i We ipa -400 
aoe bt eh eee ae i 113 
merasey Es, (Bri). cote xn wie 324 
Gug, Seanastions . 499 
(Award 220 vase ee 
a spurte Museum, N.¥.C. 247 
‘Waterfalis: >is. 0. coo. Gee v 
a se oak Dare a 
uinea, New (Br.) ......... 
Guinea, Portuguese ..,..... 379 
Guinea, Republic of ..... 86, 357 
Guinea, Spanish ............ 382 
Gulfstream | Park racing 827 
Gustav VI (Sweden) ...383, 547 
Gutenberg Bible (1456) ....130 
Gymnastic champions ....... 886 
See also Olympic Games. 
—_ i 


Haile Selassie (Ethiopia). 


57, 1 
oe an Island (area) ...... 521 
Area, population, capital . 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive, >... - 42.0% 
Invasion crushed ..... opal 
Hale, Nathan (1776) : 
Halifax explosion (1917) ....16t 
Hall of American Artists ....247 
Hall of Fame— 


Baseball © 52.2 

Great Americans (N.Y. # y oat 

ebrs' Hale i. 7. steer. 453 
Halleck, Rep. Chas. A, ..... 88 
Hallowe’en,-: $2025 5 2... Ore 729 
Hambletonian Stakes ........ Sor 


Hamilton-Burr duel (1804) . 


Hammarskjold, Dag— 
Annual report ............ 120 
Arab refugee plan ....... 116 
Disarmamento... dnah see sss 116 
Duties; stares... tine ae 171 
OT ATCO er ciara aeeusle rhe si -vaeele 114 
poppies on Geneva ...... 13 


112, 128 
Se UN Berlin force . .106. 
Suez dispute 10: 
UN Secy. Gen. . 
Hammer throw records— 
American®: . ta aneebiiteo ae 876 


Qe ic games ...... 867, os 
Hamisucaht (2067 BC) |... 1129 
Handball champions ...... 893 


Hanging Gardens, Babylon ..519 
Hannibal (218 BC) 129 
Manover, House of 
Hapsburg Dynasty 
Harbors see Ports 
Harding, Warren G. (biog.) ae 
Harmon Air Trophies ...... 
Harmsworth Trophy winners Bae 
Harness racing— 

Stake winners ........ 796, 832 

Trot and pace Pace ... 831 
Harpers Ferry (1859) ... .137, 152 
Harriman, Averell 19 


" 581 
Harrison, eniamin Colog: 169 


Harrison, Wm. Henry . .134, 16 
Hartford, Conn.— . 
Buildings, Tall “tore ae 
Circus fire (1944) 143, 154 
City manage? ® ..2)...5. 5. 715 
Population ...... 270, 302, 303 
Wadsworth Atheneum ...’ 455 
Harvard University ......... 473 
College! (1636) 1 one on 131 
Computation Lab. ........, 459 
Peabody Museum ......... 
Statistics ........ 98, 473, 488 
Yale, rowing contests ....865 
Harvest moon .............. 450 

sien 

CCESSION” Gao an. cette 214, aa 
Altitude (highest) ........ 
Area, capital: ocn..-.apupmene 89 
Citizenship law, U.S. 638 
Destriptive: 2 aie ete 188 
Blections, 1959 ............ 97 
Farms (statistics) Steam paraye 
Governor, Officials, pay 71 
Labor agreement ......... 48 
Legislature <2. Sds...060.5.0ee T 
Motto Wise tne. ee ote 188 
Mountain peaks 
Population ... 
Statehood 


Sugar 


production 
Taxes 


Territory ... 
Volcanoes 88 
See also Territories, U.S, 
Hawkeye State (Iowa) ...... 195 
Hawthorne Park, racing |. 827 


are Dept.— 
Administrative personnel. . 
Cranberry arent pee. 
aorta Si 


Helms World “Trophy ....... 
Henderson_Island 
Henry Hudson Bridge . .246, 
Henry, Patrick (1165) denier = 
Henry VIII, Eng. (1509) 
Herndon, Eilen a 162, Br 
Herron Art Institute 456 
Herron, Helen (Taft) 
Herter, Christian A. 
100, 105, 118, 122 
Vii .393 


822, 827 
Hickok, Wild Bill (1876) ee 
Higgins Scientific Trust ....499 
High schools— 
Enroliment | ...5..5 casseoue 
Sports. records =. 2.5.2.2. 
-New York City ....... aia379 
Highways see Roads 
Hill Family Foundation ..... 500 
Hillary, Sir Edmund .. -527 
Hillman Awards .. +. DSL 
Himalayan Mountains . 527, 
Hindenburg (dirigible) ..... 187 
Hindenburg, Paul von cra 142 
Hindu population, world bi 


Hiroshima es ee: 
Hispanic Society erica aay 


Hispaniola Island . .348, 358, 521 
Hiss, Alger (1948) .......... 14 
Historians, noted . .548-554, 558 
Historic dates ........... Sore 
Historic sites, U.S. 218, 


Historical events of 1860 151, 133 
Historical parks, National ..218 
Historical societies 
History books, 1959 
Hitler, Adolf ............... 354 
Beer Putsch (1923) 
Chancellor (1933) 
Death (1945 
Reichsfuehrer oe 
Versailles (1935, ova 
Hockey records ......... 862-863 
Olympic games!-.2 22... 708 870 
Hoes, ee 
Hoffa, Jas. RB. oc... . 87,1 
Hogg Fdn. ne Mental Health 500 
Hogs (on to prices) ....662 
Hohenstaufen, House of ....545 
Hokkaido Island, Japan ....366 
Hole-in-one odds ........... 858 
Holida; 


ish 

Legal, public (U.S.) 
—Flag ‘display. sSeea «woot 17 
Old English iy ORNS 13 

Religions. oC isc 

World). 2 sete n.cerce ot 12 
Holland see Netherlands 
Holland Tunnel 


Le (pop.) 


land, J 
Aaeceoned Eee de 


bar champions 
Horse racing ... mmo 


Citation’s record 
ees. by years (winners, 


Harness stakes winners B32 
Jockeys, leading 
Kentucky Derby 
Man o’ War’s record 
Money winners, leading . 

Tax revenues to states .... 
—-New York State law 
Triple Crown winners .... 
Trotting, pacing records .. 
World records 


DR ee an ae a er 


Capacities, by state 
Patients, mental illness .. 
Veterans’ benefits 745 
Hot Springs Natl. Pk. 0, 21 
House of Burgesses (1619) .. 
House of Commons 
House of Lords 
House of Representatives 
see Congress, U.S. 
Household furnishings— 


ee L sales (value) 


v.S., 1959 44 
Construction statistics . |: ! 

k Cit; 24 

Permit valuation 


See also Construction 
Houston, Tex.— 
Buildings, tall 


75 
. .268, 283, 302, 303 
Houston Endowment 500. 
Howard, Catherine (1509) .. 
Howland Island 213 
Hudson Bay 
Hudson, es (1609) 


Hudson River 
Huguenots (1560) 
Human rights, U.N. (1949) . 
Humphrey, Sen. Hubert 


Hundred Years’ War 
(1338-1453) .130 
alan noted 5 


Sica, population, capital . 
Cities (population 


unis 
Czech land to (1938) 
Electric power 


Merchant fleet 
_ Mindszenty, (1948) . 


Imre 
ee ecuted (1958) 
Revolt, (1956-57) 


United Nations 
U.S. population born in .. 

U.S. relations 89, 112 
Weights, measures 


American : 
pe games .......867, B68 


pionet aat ... 872, 873 

Huron Lake ......:.......45 532 
let epee destroyed a .156 
Hurricanes ........ 159, 440, 775 


See. ‘G10. Disasters 
Huss, John (1415)_.... eo 
Hymans Trust, Godfrey M. . .500 
Hyde Park Stakes Setbie dence 3 
Hydroelectric projects - 220-226 
ayocues power ....220, 221, a 
Pid Ss Meyer ree AEE ee 


Us 
Hydrogen bomp see Atomic, 
hydrogen bombs 


— 

IC. 4-A track & field ...... 883 
Iberian peninsula ...... 379, 381 
Iberville Mem. Bridge, Miss. 200 
Ice hockey ......... 862, 863, 870 
Ice Skating see Skating, ice 
Iceland— 

Area, p Mee capital ..359 

Deseriptive: sa, sch: usteney 57, 35: 

Merchant fleet 

Nordic Council . 369, 315, 383 

Reykjavik (population) . 
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4 


. Latin authors (ancient) 


plain (1609) .......- Be 
‘ NYOMI ts 232 
eetun oo Zone)! =. se 212 
ea 
te REGED UAL snc sien. aisict ne 
157: RO ee SE atest 
-St. Lawrence Seaway ....222 
Great ‘Salt La “al ke, Utah .. ee 


Highest in ui are (Calif.) : 
Largest, by states 
Managua, Nicar: 
New 
Okeechobee, Fla. 


Reelfoot, Tenn. 


531 
Titicaca, Beliva Gagbrab): fo 
by state (largest) . 
Victoria Nyanza 
World (notable) 
Lalor Foundation 


Lama, Dalai ... .99, 116, Lone 345 
Lama, Panchen .......... 
b— 
Ruperts MANION on rs od ot 668 
BAIRCES) PALIN G SR. nciece ice Dados 662 
Production, consumption . 664 
iENcRn 5 7h ee ea 730. 


Lancaster, House of ........ 543 
Land of Enchantment (N.M.) as 
Land gran 213 


Langelle, Russell A. ......... 123 
guage societies .......... 491 
pacensses of world ......... 727 
“Area, capital, population . .369 
GES Se 395 


Description 
Independence 
LEM. OSS Spe Se eee eee 
UN inquiry 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires 
COLD se peer ee 
Lard, produced, consumed .. .6 
La Salle, explorer (1682) 132, 528 
Lasker Awards 8 
ms VOGAN SN . le cei seen 
Tassen’ Volcanic Park ....... 
Lassie Stakes (Arlington) 
Lateran Agreement 


Latitude, Longitude— 
PIBETTIONIS vie aides sree su» ayes 410 
Length of one degree 

Latter-day Saints Churches 
Headquarters ............. 113 
History, organiz. 135, 136, 716 
Membership rte startet tes 712 

Ratsimore, Owen .. 

Latvia £- 

Laurel Park Racing .. 

Lawn bowling 8 

Lawrence Realization races .819 

Laws and Documents .. .616-657 


Layton Gallery, Milwaukee . . 468 
Lazarus, Emma (poem) ..... 255 
Lead— 
MUIGERINT Sse ces ews epee ee 
POGUGTION fi ke. oss 699, 102 
League of Nations— 
Disbanded (1946) ......... 143 
Established (1920) ........ 140 
Germany (1926, '33) ..141, 142 
1 Maly C1035; 87) vs nee 14 
RTE OREN rks «ole a atals 429, 436 
Lebanon— 
Area, population, capital . .369 
Cities (population) .,..... 395 
Descriptive ...... 58, 369 
Blections (1958) .......... 369 
INES Re SE ee ee . 98 
ip) 658 
Trade, U.S. (value) |||) |: 674 
World Bank loan ......... 173 
Lee, Alice (Reosewelt) . 162,170 


Lee, Robert 
Birthday seal Bavesy)iy. 
Birthplace, grave, Va 
Civil War (1863, 65) 
Mansion, Arlington 3 

Leeward Islands 

Legal holidays ......... 

Legislation, U.S.— 
See Congress, U.S. and 

Constitution, U.S. 


E.— 


Legislatures, State ....... 10-74 

New York State .......... 80 
L’Enfant, mee C. (D.C.) ..211 
Lenin, V. I. (1924) .......... 47 


2 ne 
Leprosy foundations 
Lewis and Clark Expos. ..... 

Lewis, John L. (1935, 46) 142, 183 
Lexington, Ky. .......... 76, 196 


New York C fag be 
eae oe (U.S. 


ties 
al, ee 186, 187 
Library o! yee 181 


Le ils a 
Area, 
Cities 


population, capitals = 
F(population) 


U. 
Lich observatory ...........- 433 
Liechtenstein 
Life expectancy 
Survival to 65 
Life Insurance— 
Associations 


Income tax, Federal ...43, 643 
Purchases, ownership ..... 760 
Savings bank (N.Y. , ae 234 
Light, speed of __........... 534 


Lighthouses, candle-power .. 

Lilly Endowment 

Lincoln, Abraham— 
BIOGTADAY. SaaS See eae 167 
Birthday (legal holiday) . ieee 
Chicago Hist. collection ...456 
Cooper Union speech ..... 51 
Congress Memorial 44, 776-777 
Death 


POs =e - 153, 154, 167, 184 
Douglas debates ..-....... = 
Dred Scott decision ..137, 


Elected president (1860) 137, 1B 
pineal proc. (1863) 153 
Ford’s Theater museum ..184 
Gettysberg Address 624 
-Latin version 
Indiana memorial 
Kentucky memorials . . 


Memorial, Washington ....184 
Mt. Rushmore, S.D. ...... 07 
Sandburg address ....776-T77 
Wife, Mary Todd ..... 162, 167 
Lincoln Downs racing ...... 827 
Lincoln National Park ..... 18 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Besse’ . 456 


Lincoln Tunnel (N.Y.C.) . 
Lind, Jenny (1850), 
Lindbergh, Chas. A. 141, 142, fat 


Linear measures ........396-399 
Lions International ......... Boe 
Lipari Islands. 60. «oy... 

Liquid measures ........ 396- 399 


Liquor— 
Barrel measure 
Excise tax rates ... 
—Duty-free (personal) . 
Production 
Prohibition (1917- 71839) 
140, 142, ee: 
Retail sales (value) 
Tax cal 133 
Liter (measure) ....396, 397, 399 
Literature— 
Authors, noted ...548-554, 558 
Awards ...... 571-575, 578-584 
Best-sellers, 1959 
Books of 1860 
Holmes, Sherlock ( or 
Homer’s Troy (1184 BC 
Walden (1854) 
See also Libraries 
Lithuania— 
Area, population, capital. 370 


138 
“tae 


Descriptive: .vchese wae 7 
Merchant fleet (prewar) ..682 
Soviet Socialist Republic ..387 


U.S. population born in ...266 
Little Brown Jug races ..... 832 
Little Rhody (Rhode Island) 206 
Little Rock dispute 

85, 87, 106, 116 
Livestock see Agriculture 
Livingstone, David (1871) ...137 
Loans— 


Banks (by state) .:....... 157 
Consumer credit .......... 760 
bg earn au perc atc! 665, 666 
Foreign, by U.S. ... 774 
Interest rates .652 
Price support 761 
Veterans |... 745 
World Bank . SEN eee 73 
Locarno pact (1926, ’36) 141, 142 


Lodge, Henry Cabot 119, 769, 71712 
Lodges 5 cn ee eee 508-517 


Public Library 

Smog research 
Southwest Museum 
Telephones 

zhpts dynamited (1910) 


eather 

ne Joe (record) . 
Louisiana— 
Acadjians  _.< camo «eae 197 
Admitted to Union ....196, 214 
pees statistics Se 

Téa, Tank...) soe 
Birth, death statistics 306,308 


Capital :....... ee 196, 214 
Carnival, Sports .......... 197 
Counties (seats, areas) ...291 
Descriptive. “.... Geenses nae 196 


Exposition (1904) 61 
Governor, officials, pay ... 71 
Lake, largest 53. 
Legislature 
Little yoey power 
Long, Gov. Earl 

Marriage, aieares laws 316, 37 
Musewms. ... toys + cna 
Name, origin of 
Parishes (seats, areas) ...291 
Population (1810-1950) 262- ae 
—Cities, counties .. 274, 
-Statistics . 261-268, » 302- 304 


Presidential vote ..... » 596 
Beare MUSONM SS. we ee 457 
SP SSOR* \. Scone 643-651, 689 
Vital. statistics 306-313 
See also States, U.S, 
Louisiana Derby .....:.~..... 24 
Louisiana Purchase ......... 216 
Louisiana Territory ......... 214 
Louisville, Ky. .............. 196 


Mayor ...... 
Population .. 
Loyalty Islands ) 
Luce, Clare Booth .. 
Luebke, Heinrich ... 
Lumber— 
Exports, imports .. 
Mill, largest (idaho) « 
National forests ~. 
Production --~ gases 
Trees for timber 
Wholesale price index 
Lusitania sunk (1915) 
Luther, Martin (1517) 
Lutherans— 
Headquarters 


Membership .............. 
Luxemburg— 


Area, population, capital ..371 
Currency, 4... eee 86 
ee eee 

Luxemburg city (pop.), ....395 
‘Telephones! )\.semeun. aa 658 
Rete ty Sela 40 

World Bank loan ee 


Luzon Island, Philippines 378, ie 
Lynchings 310 


Macae, China 


=< = ame 


Phippine com (1951) Br 148 
Macedonia, fecuae 
ae : 

ac Bridge, Mich. |... 
illan Harola— is 

Adenauer visit ..../...... 

peoonow or pane 117, 126 

Election sage AR 1950"... 124 

1 a ae z 

Rese Visit, 1969 ............ 96 
Macy Foundation |...... |||: 500 
Madagascar ............ 3, 521 
Madeira Is. (Portugal) ae 521 

» James (biog.) .162, 164 
Madura,’ Inc Indonesia ..... 361, 521 
Circulation (2 8 ear ae a 
ating TAtC Ls)... ee cee 
Magellan (1820) ath 


Guam, discovers .. 
Magna Carta (1215) . 
Magnetic declination 444 
Magnetic poles of the Earth 445 
Magnolia State (Miss.) 10 
Magsaysay, Ramon (1957) ..150 

(ic DOT T lS 360 
Mail-order houses eiee . .670 


Mailing information . 705-710 
aine— 
Admitted to union ....197, 214 
Pe uiture statistics . -609- 670 
Area, Ta 197, 214 
Birth, death statistics ee 308 
Capi Se es 197, 214 


Connie (seats, areas) ~- +292 
MRPACTIDULVE. <i sce. cee os 197 
Governor, officials, pay ... 72 
Lake, largest 53 
Legislature uff 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
Beer aig ytd 


sStatistics — “261-268, 302-304 
eee vote teas "587, 59 
Vital statistics ........ 306-313 
See also States, U. 

Maine, battleship p (1898) e238 

Major events of 1 39, 40 

eres; Isl. 

Malacca, Malaya ... 

Malagasy Republic ... 

Malaita Is., Solomons ....... 3 

Malay Sea (area, A * 

Malaya, Federation -328 

Malbone St. oe C1918) 140, 158 

Maldive Islands 328 


Malenkov, Georgi ...... 388, 547 
Mali Federation ............ 352 
Malt liquors— 

Exports, imports .......... 694 

Production: |... <<< 6-3. 694 
Le Sees 319, 328, 521 
Maltese Islands Caregies .521 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. . 192, 218 
Man, Isle () ee ieee tee (324, 521 
Man o’ War’s record .......- 829 
Managua, Lake ............ 374 
Manchester Canal .......... 673 
Manchukuo (1932) .........- 142 
Manchuria D hat 2 Eee ine 367 

Flood (1951)-<:=..... 

U.S. consul jailed (1949) “146 
a deed 131; 239, 240, 244-246 
Mani hea 268, 378, 395 
Matis’ B 

Battle ait (1898) ese ie Mantes 138 

Descriptive ....:2... 500. 378 
Manitoba, Canada .......... 325 


Mansfield, Sen, Mike ... .93, 

Manua Islands, Samoa .212, 285 

Manufactures 690-704 
Employees, firms (number) 696 
Exports, imports SCAG 696, 697 
sHaex NUmMpers==.-...5..--- 764 
Profits by industry group 691 
Workers statistics 690, 691, 693 
See Specific Industries 


Mao Tse-tung .............. 86 
Maoris (New Zealand) ..... 334 
Marathon champions ....... 818 

Olympic games ...... 867, 868 
Marbles Tournament ........ 861 
March of Dimes ............ - 


Marco Polo (1271) 
Marconi (1896, 1901) 138, 139, 208 
Mardi Gras (Day) .......... 728 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans ..197 
Margaret, Princess ....... 320 
Margarine see Oleomargarine 

Mariana Islands ............ 213 


» U.S. 
ragua (1927) ,.141 
(1956) y . 150 
eta tot) 
Insignia é ‘ 23 143 


155-158 
Marine pera B’dge, N.¥. 246 
Marine Studios, wn a ... 455 
Mariners’ Museum ..- 467 
Maritime Day, Nau. 
Market price indexes .... 
Markle Foundation .......... 


Marriage— 

Age, lawful, by state ..... 316 
Blood test requirements ...316 
Canadian statistics ....... 327 
Foreign citizen, to ....638, 640 
Number, rate ..... 305, 306, os 
-New York State ......... 

Population statistics ...... 368 


Prospects, by age, sex ..... 315 
Wedding ‘anniversary list .316 
Mars (planet) .....,... 408-40: 
Morning, evening star 412-423 
Positions by months . .405-408 
Rising, setting ........... 437 
Marshall, Gen. George C. || .125 
Marshall Islands ...... 13 
Marshall Plan (1947) ....... 1 
Martha’s Vineyard (area) ...521 
Martin ner gee Ww. 88 
Martini be 


730 
Mary, Queen of Scots (1587). .546 
Maryland— 
Academy of Sciences ..... 458 
Admitted to Union. ...197, 214 
Agriculture statistics . 659-670 
Area, rank .197, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Capital 197, 214 
Counties (seats, areas) ....292 
Descriptive 
Governor, officials, pay ... 
Historical society 458 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marriage, eavores laws 316, 317 
Name, origin of 21 
Poowiation Cie0- 1950) 262- Bee 
—Cities, counties ...... 275, 
Statistics Sei: 268, 302- 308 
ae Ee yote 5 


Vital statistics 
See also ee U.S.; Baltimore 
Masaryk, Thomas G. 347 
Masbate Island, * Philippines 378 
Masons (societies) Dhaene eons 510 


PLESIMEMbS) Wess ic nae ss 62 
Mass, units of .......... 396-399 
Massachusetts— 

Admitted to Union~-...198, 214 

Agriculture statistics . .659-670 

7D io pepo 08: Sa pen ee TS 98, 214 

Birth, death statistics 306, 308 

apit 7 pre Bae 198, 214 

‘CODCONG ences cise ene ne me 


Counties (seats, areas) ...292 
Descriptive .. 198 
Governor, Officials, pay . 72 
Harvard Univ. 459, 473, 488 
Historical society ......... 458 
Lake, largest ....0.0.0 531 
Legislature 712 
Marriage, divorce laws Fars 317 
Museums 458-459 
Name, origin of .......... 215 
Poniation: (1790- 1950) 262-263 
—Cities, counties 275, 292 
-Statistics 261-268, 302-304 
presenta vote oe 


Vital, statistics 
See also States, Boston 
Massachusetts Handicap 1.822 
Massacre, St. Bartholomew .131 
Masters Bowling Tournament 847 
Mata Hari (1917) 141 
Maternal Health Service ....655 
Mathematical formulas ..... 404 
Mathematics— 
Associations . 
Calculators, Harvard 
Circles, areas of ao 
College fraternities ........ 
Fractions, decimals ....... 4 
Multiplication, division ...404 
Roots (square, cube) .403, 404 


Matren Stakes (Belmont) .. 


Mayors— 
Address, apes 


usa et Jos. (1 ajek 95 
arthy, Sen. Jos. 
McGregor’ Fund : : 


McIntosh, Caroline C. ..162, 1 
McKinley, Mt. ......... 189, ie 
MeKinley, William (1.7! 139, 169 
Mean tne Wet bs 
Measures, see Weights 

Meats— 


Exports, imports . 

Nutritive values 

Packing industry . 

Price indexes ..... 

Production, consumption . 664 
Mecklenburg Decl. (1715)... .432 
Medals, prizes see Awards 
Mediation Board (N.Y.) ...236 
Medicine— 


Amer. Medical Assn. .501, 510 
Anaesthesia (1842) ....... 136 
Armed forces 

-Medical forces ...... 7133, = 
-National Library ........ 186 
-Pathology Inst. ......... 183 
—Walter Reed Reates eneage 186 
Associations ....52-55, pe 
AWOrdS | .°./s/.c- hsp eee 582 
Cancer research)... s2sesa 54 
College societies ..... 491, 492 
Diseases (deaths, rates) ..305 
Drugs 7.7 micas Sen eee 52-55 
Education ...... sib 


Group practice . 
Heart diseases .. 
Hospital statistics .. 
Markle Foundation 
Mayo Association ... 
Research (1959) 
Rockefeller Institute 
Salk Vaccine ........5:+45 

Signs, abbreviations ...... 313 
Smoking research 54 
Tuberculosis germ (1882) .137 
Vaccination (1796) 134 


Veterans, care of ..... 745-146 
Mediterranean Sea— 

Area; depth: s. o<.in.< 5500s 518 

Islands, areas) <5 ssc 521 
Mellon art collection ........ 182 


Mellon educ. trust ... 500 
Mellon, Rich. K., Foundation 500 
Melting points (Chemicals) . 402 
Melville Island (area) ...... 521 


Memorable dates ...... 29-161 
Memorial Day ............... 7128 

Confederate— iat B 
Memorials, National ....218, “219 


Amer. military, overseas ..743 
Cemeteries 219 
Memphis, Tenn.— 


Population . . .283, 302, ae 
Public library ........-.-- 
Tall buildings... 7.25) eons Sat 


en— 
Births, deaths AC Ee 306, au 
Heights, weights 314 
Life span, average ....... 264 
Marital Status, by age ....264 
Marriage prospects, by age 315 


Mennonite Churches ...712, 714 
Mental hospitals ........ 308, 312 
Merchant Marine— 
Fleets, by country ........ 682 
Ships, notable”... i ctacsentes 680 
United States fleet 612, 682 


World War II casualties ..742 
Merchant Marine Acad. 481, 740 
Mercury (planet) 408 

Morning, evening star 412-423 

Positions by months . .405-408 
Mercy killings (1950) ....... 146 
Merovingians ....... 5 
Merrimac, Monitor (1862) ...152 
Mesa Verde National Park ..218 
Mesopotamia see Iraq 


Mesozoic era... 3.0.22. 519 
Metals— 
Densities o..-.... due’ ogee -402 
Exports, imports 696, 697 


Melting points 


Metals ( Military leaders ! 557, 
holesale) Military manpower, U.S. 
\ Erlce (nde x wnolegal aye Military orders, societies 


College fraternities 
Poe ee ed N: ‘ational’ 
ubb crater, Canada .. mace itary pore. 


POM) MATIZ. 2 sits one e's 435 Military time ...............427 Capital ............... 
athos SE Chierction- cg ay Consump ption, Bic capita . 064 Descriptive ...... bess 
TE ee aoteaciptio Ue 722 utritive va Rete tn ( 
Deiens, form Of 5 eee 584  Millrose eg (track) .....880 vernor, 
Headquarters. ....712, 714, 717 Milwaukee, = ge Ors te ee 
History, organization 10 Mayor ee ee LILI Legislature a 
ee ete Br aaisatioue 712, rane MiselUIMel-- Beit eco Aeee 468 Marriage, ““ivoree laws 316, 31 
METO (Middle East Treaty Population ...... 285, 302, 303 Mus + Bi serpy a ae 
re ee Barna Ee indanao, Philippines 376, 521 Bopul ulation (1810-1950) 262-263 
Metric weights, measures 396-399 Renee Tien mee “eau EAE be ation 950) 202-288 
Aetronolitan ope ete sea TE Mindszenty, Cardinal |. .146. 150 -Statistics ... 261-268, 302 
eo olitan Mus, of Art’. Mineral production ..... 699-703 Presidential vote .... 
Cloisters, The ...........- Bert) Index ee ieee oar 764-765 St. Louis 
‘opo) Opera .. pies: ranking 0-5 . suis 
cen (1846) : yee an oe anit Serta Sea 701 Vital a statistios is. 
ae 741 Valiente. tn es ceuint «nee x 
D ehiee Hidaigo Treaty, 216 gs wage law, N.¥. ..236 Missouri Compromise (1820), e | 
sarees laa ee Diamonds 703 Missouri a Soe. sig “400 i 
Area, Tepnulation, canter -371 Disasters, U.S. 159 Missouri River F 222 } 
Cession to U.S. ....... 216 Employees .. 693 Bridges sp: ing } 
Cities (population) ....... *395 Golds-teSs) so eutneswen 703. PF Paseo oa enero ; 
Cortes conquers (1519) ...131 Ministers, ambassadors i Te aa 
Descriptive ...........: 58, an areata —_ es nee pe = ° 
eee cower :.697 Buildings, tall ....... 1... 541 Mitchell, James P. 


Electric power .. 


Gold production 703 Population ....... 276, 302, 303 Mitre Is., Solomons 


we 758  Minnesota— Mobile, Ala =< ---+..188 { 
Ec arnciecteic “power “371 Admitted to Union ...199, 214 Mobilgas economy run 
Juanacatlan waterfall ..... 520 Her iculuure statistics .659-670 Modern Art Mus. (New York) rtd : 
Lopez Mateos, President PATE oo. girs .199, 214 Modern Pentathlon ......... : 
see Lopez Mateos, Adolfo Birth, death statistics .306 308 Mohammed ............ 130, 381 
Maximilian executed (1867) an Capitals... 12m 199, 214 Mohammedan calendar ...727 i 
Merchant fleet ..........- Counties (seats, areas) 292- 208 Mohammedan population ...715 
Mountain peaks .......... one Deseriptives 22. take ch sae 199 Moldavian S.S.R. ........:.. 386 
Petroleum production ..... 701 Governor, officials, pay ... 72 Molly Maguires (1877) ...... 137 
Ports, mileage ....... 678, 679 Lakey largest s+0s. shes. e 531 Moluccas, Indonesia ... SBE, 521 ; 
Revolts: ( oil 799) ..139, 142 Degisinture “0s. weseseners 72 . Mona Lis® (stolen, 1911) ....139 
Sugar production eee 694 Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 Monaco «.... 25.5.0 ea eee 372 q 
BPIGHHONES: |... 02222-00055 658 Museum of Natural History 460 Grace Kelly marriage 149, 372 
Mrade, foreign ............ 371 Name, ‘origin:.oF <.25.....- 215 Monetary d, Internatl. ..774 : 
Trade with U.S. ......371, 674 Northwest Angles. occ 526 Monetary units, Forkigat see } 
U.S. population born in . .266 Population (1850-1950) 262-263 specific countries (Descriptive) } 
MOIGANOES «0. gene cece eens 522 -Cities, counties ..276, 292-293 Money see Currency 
Weights, measures ....... 400 -Statistics ... 261-268, 302-304 Money order fees ........... 706 : 
World Bank loan ......... 173 Presidential vote .....585, 598 Mongolia, Inner ............ 344 1 
Mexico, Gulf of ............. 518 AHO ROB ES. sce, eo usictethy 643-651, 689 Mongolia, Outer ............ 372 i 
peernee | oe Robert ........ 127 Vital statistics ........ 306-313 Monitor, Merrimac ......... 152 
Miami, Fla. ............ ae] See also States, U.S Monmouth Park racing ....827 
aiidince, tall ses. 541 Minnesota Territory .214 Mono Is., Solomons ......... 334 


‘ ee Minorca Isl. 


ism .381 Monroe Doctrine *(1823) 135, 625 
Mint, Bureau of the . 


City manager ....... 
vu e .759 Monroe, James— 


Mileage to other cities 


Population ..... 271, 302, 303 Mint Mus., Charlotte, .463 Biogra) pe a .164 
Michael of Rumania ...145, 380 Minuit, Peter (1638) ....131, 239 Law o 467 
Michaelmas ................- 730 Miquelon Island ............ 352 Monserrat ; Teil (Br) - 835 
Michigan— Miss America Pageant ...... 577 Montana— 

Admitted to Union ....198, 214 Milissiles, rockets— Admitted to Union ....... 

Agriculture statistics ..659-670 Atlag’” cca. eee 87, 128, 150 Agriculture statistics . “602870 

ATBAR STARS Git sigs vis ols © 214 Bold: Orion: <kics sehen 125 Area,” tank ©... see ‘200, 214 

Birth, death statistics 306, 308 Bomacc. ...3. heise cana ee 87 Birth, death statistics 306, 308 

MOATILURY Suntesess ss vacedaysre« 198, 214 Detection, Project Tepee . .116 Blizzard, 1959 ...........- 77 

aciies (seats, areas), ....292 WUNLO DE” Lawless lets © 98, 126 Capital’ s5 oan +. eee 200, 214 

Weporiptive — oo. ce. 198-199 DUDLGES © oe. cere eariae 87, 107 Oorunes (seats, areas) ..294 

Governor, officials, pay ..70, 72 Moon shots Descriptive’... nee 200-201 

PSIOMROVRIO iisscccs causes > 218 40, 41-42, 87, 91, 98, a7 Governor, officials, pay ... 72 

Take, largest... .0.se. ees 531 Redstone. ryt s cee hes Historical Society’ .......- 461 

MGSISIATUTG ceive on 72 Regulus: 'D. Wa wins dargace sh ea 109 Lake, largest <..seoGc.eos 531 

Mackinac Bridge .199, 529, 530 Thot ’) Notas tease 87, 95, 116 Legislature ©...) 1c coke Oe 72 

Marriage, aaeorre laws 316, 317 Titare ..<. intl onan 87, 95 Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 

Name, origin of ....... -215 USSR oo odin sees nO, tbe Museum of co Indian .461 

= Eeeopuintion (1810-1950) 262-263 USSR, ICBM tissa etnveasts 50 Name, origin of .......... 215 

-—Cities, counties .275-276, 292 Mississi ppi— Ponuiation: is70- 1950) 262-263 

Statistics .. 261-268, 302-304 Admitted to Union ...200, 214 —Cities, counties .. ..277, 294 

Presidential vote .....585, 597 erioultin statistics . 659-670 Statistics .. .261-268, 302-304 

DEOL E Sayan ence 643-651,689 Aven, wank. cee 200, 214 ETesiaenke vote .....585, 600 

va Vital statistics ........ 306-313 Birth, death statistics 306, 308 TAX€s: ..s.-Acatee ae 643-651, 689 

See also States, U.S. Capitalirg: ari ween , 214 Vital statistics ........ 306-313 
Michigan, Lake ........ 531, 532 Counties (seats, areas) ...298 See also States, U.S 
Michigan Territory . 214 Descriptive. ©. cca 200 Montana Territory ......... 214 
Micron (defined) ........... 397 Governor, officials, pay ... 72 Montclair Museum (N.J.) ..461 
Middle Congo, French Africa 352 Lake, largest PEPE OE nae “7531 Monte Carlo (Monaco) ...... 372 
Midnight sun (Norway) ; Lauren Rogers Library ...460 Montenegro, Yugoslavia ... 393 : 
Midsummer Day ...... Legislattire: oc wees aes 72 Montgomery, Ala. .......... a 
Midway Islands ........ 3 Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 Mayor’. . st. en eee 
Midwest Stock Exchange |... .515 Name, origin of ........... 215 Population ....... 269, 303, “308 | 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. (1946) 143 Population (1800-1950) 262-263 Montgomery, Viscount 102 j) 
Mikoyan, Anastas Toe 90-91 —Cities, counties ...... 276-293 Month, length of ......... |” 431 i 
Miland, Edict of (313 AD) ..129 Statistics .. 261-268, B02 304 ‘Montkeal= Catindaast ae 
Milbank Memorial Fund .. _500 eee votess-aen 585, Fren h-t di Ww 175 | 
SSR Si aU oT 843-651, 689 --Eyetich-Indian War (1754) 133 | 

Between cities Vita talatiens 306-819 | BAueaBe to Other ties oa | 

MUMS. als Wie caves 0 791-792 See also States, U.S. M goles ion ational _ -324, 394 

Automobile touring ..686-688 Mississippi Bubble (1720) ...192 Monuments, national ....... fe 

Between ports ........ 677-679 Mississippi River Largest, U.S. 2.00. 00.5.005 523 | 

Roads, rural (US) ........ 681 Bridges a Moon, The— 

Miles (measurements) . .396, 438 Delte-recion (aa a Apogee, perigee ........... 431 | 
Military Academy, U.S. .481, 737 Discovered (1541) ron Descriptive 72 5.) samen genes 431 ' 
Military cemeteries ......... 219 First steamboat dusasy Diameter 32.6.c.vi eee 431 
Military Commanders 59-60, 731 Floods . Earth, distance from ..... 431 

Pe cre a eae 3 Eclipses (1960) Lo ca... oa eae 
“prea prents, U.S. .. Tides at New Orleans ; Harvest ... 450 
Military insignia, U.S. 134, oe Mississippi Territory ,....... Paschal (dates) .......... 126 


s 


Se) ae ean ee ee ae 2 a a 


sr gt 405-425, 431 

Mines, SOUS -. 4000 00e'v:- 405-42 
ms and symbols ......... 444 
Tides, effects on ..... 431, 449 

loon rockets— 

Chronology, space ....... 42 
ROVIOG See. Faas 40, 41-42, 91 
Pe Sem stahe side: Cots cake 87, 98, 128 
‘Moose, Loyal Order of ...... 510 
/ Moravian Churches ....712, 714 
i More, Thos. Assn. Medal . ..579 


Morgan Library, N.¥.C. 


49 
‘Mermons see Latter-day serie 


Morning stars (1960) 
Morocco— 


Area, population, capital ..372 
Cities (population) ....... 395 
PIESCMIDTIVE <b. cee , 312 
PMGepengence i, wl. ee. eas 373 
Merchant fleet ......:....% 682 
BUBMISIEE Seen or ten ots ree aad 
Telephones —...-. 0.6. .00 es 658 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 674 
NPCS ait sPASES Gs. Ss 115 
Weights, measures ..... 400 
Morocco, Spanish ...... 3, 383 


7 
Morristown Historical Park 218 
Morro Castle S.S., fire ce 157 
Morse, Samuel F. B. (1844) .136 
Morse, Sen. Wayne ......... 100 
Mortgages, Eg a ere 
Morton, Wm. oo G. (1842) . 
Moses (1450 B 
Moslem Cistamio) 
Mossadegh, Moha: 
Mother of the year 
Mother’s Day .............-- 
Motion Pictures— 
Academy awards .. 
All-talking (1928) 
Associations 


Cinerama, other processes 568 


Events, major 
Foreign films 
Jazz Singer (1927) 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover .. 
Museum of Modern =e . 248 
Principal; 1959 ....... 84-785 
Sound-on-film first (daa) Mets 


Stars, producers ..... 
—Deceased ............ 268. 570 
Motor boat racing . .796, 888-889 


Motor vehicies, see “Automobiies 
Motor Vehicles, Bureau of . ae 
Motto, U.S. Natl. “624 
Mottoes of states 
Mount Desert Island ....... 
Mount McKinley Natl. Park 218 


Mount Rainier Natl. Park ..218 
Mount Vernon (Va.) ........ 184 
Mountain Meadows (1857) ..137 


Mountain State (W.Va.) ...209 
Mountains— 


WRCHTONGACKS © oes itso ev ws 232 
Andes . 337, 342, 348, 377, 535 
Cascade, WES Heck crete ss, 209 
MEE SRAUNE cS sera ers 3 


Climbing expeditions ..... 
Collegiate peaks, Colo. .... 
Etna, Italy 
Everest 
Green, Vermont 
Himalayas Piiest sore 
McKinley, Alaska .... 
New York State peaks .. 
Peaks, by country .... 
Rainier, Wash. 09, 
Rushmore, South Dakota .. 


207 

Sierra Nevada, Calif. 190 
MECLON, WYOs <a ciy seats see 210 
Was, DY states .. i... cea, 534 
Vesuvius, TG1Y Seas 129, 522 
RI CHTGES isc studies « wax 522 
PPEVRG ES etIN E crete 5 noises ini Me ‘eens is 202 
Mozambique ............... 380 
Mr. America contest ....... 848 
Mrs, America contest ...... 577: 


Mules (on farms, value) .... 
Multiplication table 4 


Munich pact (1938) ......... 143 

Murders, see Crime 

Muscat, Arabia ............. 381 

Muscle Shoals, Ala. ......... 220 

Muscovy Grand Dukes ...... 547 

MuauscHins =... 2s... 453-468 
See also cities 

Music and Musicians— 
Associations <............. 611 
700s bf fa 0 ed et wg eee 81 
RWAYOG A=, vis oars foe 575, 582 
Composers, works 554-556 


Instruments, rare, N.Y.C. 254 
Juilliard Foundation ...... 500 


Musicians, singers ....560-568 
Opera and artists ....781-783 
eect PRIZES FA cise x eee 575 
ers of the past ....... 570 
olinists of the past ....556 


Mussolini, Benito ..143, ons on 
Mutiny on mire fel (1789) 3 
onn, ..., 


Mystic Seaport, 
ait ae 
NAP see National Aeronautics 


Space Admin. 
NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 
N.C.A.A, ae (1959)— 
eeexetpolt 7 839 


8 
1933) | .142 
(i945) 145 
ee 148, 390 
Nagy, Imre, executed legal 150 
Nantes, Edict of (1560) ....131 
Nantucket Island (area) ....521 
Napoleon I, III see Bonaparte 
Narcotics arrests .......309, 311 
Narragansett racing ....821, 828 
Nassau, Bahamas ........ 336 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel— 


NRA passed, voided 
Nagasaki atomic bom 
Naguib. Mohammed 


Communists... cs ies case 

PBC caste ore otis 97, 98 
Lebanon) Sates sie tee 98 
poudt Arapih.— decateccwd we 118 


Sue: 22 
Natal, Union of South Africa 330 
Natchez Trace ............. 18 
Nation, Carry (1900) 
National Academy of Design 253 
National Acad. of Sciences ..185 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Admin. 44, 85, 88, 103, 121,128 
National Air’ Museum 
National Anthem 
National Archives .......... 
Natl. Baseball Hall of Fame 809 


National battlefield parks ..218 
National Book Awards ...... 579 
National Broadcasting Co. 

(NBO) 5 ceca aes 122, 123 
National capital parks ..... 
National Capitol, U.S. ..179-180 
National Catholic Welfare ..722 
National cemeteries ........ 219 


National Coll. of Fine Arts 186 
National Committees 
Natl. Council, Churches of 
Christ. U.S.A. 
National defense see- Defense 
National Education Assn. 493, 506 
National forests 669 
National Foundation ........ 
National Gallery of Art .182 
Natl. Geographic Society 185-186 
National Guard, U.S.— 
Pay scale allowances 1732- fer 
National historic sites 219 
National historical parks ... 
National Horse Show ....... 8 
Nationla Income 751-752 
National Institutes of Health 45 
National Jewish Welfare Bd. 723 
National Library, Medicine .186 
National memorials 219 
National Military Establish- 
ment see Defense Dept. 
National military parks ..... 218 
National- monuments ...219, 
National Motto, U.S. ... 
National parks, prkwys :218- “219 
National Planning assn. 117, 512 
National Recovery Act (1933) 142 
National Research Council .185 
National Rifle Assn,- .860 
National Safety Council ..514 
National salute 
National Science Foundation 


117, 501 

National Spelling Bee ...... 
National Statuary Hall 
National Tuberculosis Assn. . 55 
Nationalization (industries) 

see Industries, foreign 
Nationals, U.S. ............. 
NATO see North Atlantic 

Treaty Organization 
Natural gas production 701-702 
Natural History, Museum of 248 
Natural Sciences, Acad. of . .465 
Naturalists, noted American 559 


Naturalization .........+:.. 37 
Nauru Island .........0..... 334 
Nautical mile .............. 438 


Nautilus see Submarines 
Navajo Art Museum 
Naval Academy, U.S. 481, 737- 738 
Naval treaties seve) : .141 
London (1930) 
Naval war losses ........ 155-158 
Navigable Distances ....677-679 
Navigation aids, Coast Guard 738 


Navy WA artment— 
Administrative oped , 60 
Employees (number 166 
Expenditures ...... 
SUIBIOLY oy wie od, # 
oS 


176 
60, 176, 178 


U.S.— 
‘Adinirals (active duty) ....731 
Annapolis 2 BT 


associations Dia een B51 Y 
Atomic subma- 
Fines. 4 be 100, 110, 121, 150 
Balloons” -=25 06 ue ah ees 
Ballistic missile 


submarines uk: 12 
Battleship, pa ide 150 
Burke, Adm, Arleigh ...95, 


96 
Commandanis ............ 60 
Expenditures iis verre ee 735 
Insignia 3 .3cca eee 142 
Nurse» Corps. -i3. 3.7 aseentee 139 


Officers (form of address) 584 
Patrol plane attacked ..... 107 
Pay scale, allowances “Teaeisg 
Project. epee 2 fa pen eae 116 
Public Service Award 
Satellites see Space 
developments 
Ship losses 
Soviet trawien Poateeaee 
Strength 
Women’s branches 
See also Armed forces, U.S, 
Nebraska— 
Admitted to Union ....201, 214 
Agriculture statistics . 859-670 
Area, rank 201, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, a 
Capital 525s ies 201; 214 
Counties, (seats, areas) ..294 
Descriptive . 201 
Governor, Officials, pay ae 3 
Historical society 4 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Matriage, Nees laws 316, 317 
Name, origin of 
Po inion Cise0- 1950) 262-263 


—Cities, counties ...... 277, 294 
Statistics .. 261-268, 302-304 
Presidential vote .- .. 585, 600 
Taxes= i. tan. ees 43-651, 689 


6 
Vital statistics ........ 306-313 
See also States, U.S. 


Nebraska HES Sa Sea 14 
Necrology (1959) _...... 7195 
Negri oe bilae malaga)” . 328 


Negroes— 
Apartheid, South Africa ..330 
Associations . .502 ae 


Civil rights 
Deeetceari 
, 87, 92, 106, a 
Equal rights soe 
Lynchings 
Population, U.S. 
Suffrage (law) 
Negros taianid, Philippines . 
Nehru, Jawaharlal— 
Communist Chi 
102, 104, 116, 118, 121, 126 
Condemns Communists ...101 
India, Prime Minister .57, resi 
Neil Memorial Trophy ...... 841 
Nejd, Saudi-Arabia 0 
Nelson Gallery, Kansas City 460 


622 
378 


Nelson, Lord (1805) . ...134, 548 
Nelson Trust, Wm. Rockhill 500 - 
Nepal— 
Area, population, capital . ies 
Descriptive ate y Ure eee 
Katmandu (population) ss 308 
Himalayas ....... , 536 
Neptune (planet) ...... 436 
Netherland, New ..131, 132, 239 
Netherlands— 
Area, population, capital . 
Cities (population) ....... “3a 
Currency? (iaiciccsser ee 86 
Dependencies ............. 374 
Descriptive. ins. teens ane 373 
Electric power ........-...- 697 
Gold Téserve <j j.-0kcn aes 758 
Indonesia independence ..361 
Merchant fleet .........-. 682 


Painters, noted 
Petroleum production . 
Princess Beatrix 
Rulers 
Sugar production 
Telephones .. 
Trade, foreign .. 
U.S. population born in 
Weights, measures 
West Germany 
World Bank loan 
Netherlands Antilles 
Netherlands Guiana 
New Guinea 


Nevada— 
Admitted to Union ...201 
Agriculture statistics so36-810 
Area, ran! 
Birth, 


Gapitali gente «eso 
Sotntis (seats, pieel m4, # 


pore largest San acne aeroee 

Lake Mead ............++- 461 
Mas: VECAS 2... wee cice see 202 
Megislature - sponte sane 712 


Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
—Supreme ate ten (1942) ne 
oe ate 


<cities, eamntien: .277, 294-295 
TStatistios ...261-268, 302-304 
ee ‘vote Bk 
Vitel statistics ......-. 306- 
See also States, U.S 

Nevada Territory 
Nevis Island 
New Amsterdam (1664) 132, "239 
New Bedford Museum 459 
New Britain Island .... 
New Brunswick, Canada ....325 
New Caledonia Is., (Fr.) 354, 521 
New Georgia Is., Solomons 334 
New Guinea, Dutch ....... 374 
New Guinea-Papua ......... 333 
New Hampshire— 

Admitted to Union ...202, 214 
Agriculture statistics ..659-670 
Area, capital, rank ..202, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Counties (seats, areas) .. 295 
Descriptive 2 
Governor, officials, pay 10, 72 
Historical Soc., Concord 461 
Lake, largest 531 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, nee 
Museums 461 
Name, orig: 215 
Bepalation Cind0- 1950) 262-263 
-Cities, counties ..... T, 295 
Statistics ...261-268, 302-304 
aeewential vote ....585, 601 


Vitel statistics 
See also States, U.S. 
New Hebrides ..... 335, 354, 521 


Aon 
EJ 
as 


New Ireland Island ... .333-521 
New Jersey— 
Admitted to Union ....202, 214 
Agriculture statistics ..659-670 


Area, rank 02, 214 
Birth, death Aes 306, 308 
Bridges (to N. Y. C.) 24 
Capital 202, 
Bouuites (seats, areas) ..295 
Descriptive . ..20 
Governor, officials, pay 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, alt 
Museums 461 
Name, origin of 
Palisades 
Population (1790-1950) 262- 363 
-Cities, counties ..277-278, 295 


-Statistics ... 261-268, 302-304 
=. Port of N. Y. Authority ..245 
Presidential vote ....585, 602 
SORES) craic casi: s 643-651, abe 
WOT ype Ve) SC i a ae 
Vital statistics ........ 306-313 


Walt Whitman House ....461 
See also States, U.S, 


New Mexico— 
Admitted to Union ....202, 214 


Agriculture statistics .659- nie 
PATCG VLAD coms sy eielecas 202, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Capital Nendhene Sa Niachten 202; 214 
Carlsbad Caverns ........ 03 
Counties (seats, areas) ..295 
Descriptive .......... 202, 214 


Governor, officials, pay 70, Ae 
Lake, largest B31 
Legislature Eecie sexe ene 

Marriage, divorce laws 316, 314 
Mexican cession 
Museums 
Bene; origin, 


215 
a50- 1950) 262- Xe 
les, counties ......278, 295 
-Statistics ... .261-268, 302-304 
peecemiiel yote 
Vital. statistics ........ 306-313 
See also States, U.S. 
New Mexico Territory ..214, 216 


Buildings, tall ance 1 
as oe fees hae Pas aor 
BCTADELVE .ce- eo pe ee 
Fairgrounds Fr - 824, 827 
eer ere see State useum ..457 
Mardi Gras ©,.5.:s.sss0s- 197 
Mayor. Gicidocs ced vase ants 76 


era 183 
Popul tion ae 274, 303, ere 
New South Wales ........... 333 
New Year, Jewish (dates) ..726 
New Year’s Day ............ 128 
New York Bd. af Trade 504, 578 
New York City— 

Administrative depts. 


Art galleries ..... 
Assessed values 
Bank clearings ... 
Banking statistics .. 


Board of Estimate . 81 
Boroughs 

Areas, altitudes ......... 0 
-Assemblymen, State ..... 80 
—Assessed values .......... 242 
-Councilmen ............. 81 
Population!) .1).c i anyscs tales 240 
—PYEsiients =). \.s,qee hte 80 
-Realty tax rates ......... 242 
—Representatives, U.S. .... 67 
Botanical Garden ........ 247 


Bridges, tunnels, .238, 245-246 
Brooklyn see Brooklyn 


Buildings~ 

—Construction ....238, 239, 242 
eee eee 238, 247-256 
a eas (eee nee mites 


Bus terminal 


Centers of interest ....247-256 
Churches, Notable ........ 250 
Chiy Halincce or. sens 239 
Coliseum: ..s2 he a Sees 251 
Council ©... ae, OL 
Courts. sande es 83-84 
Crim .240 
Debt 


Draft riots (1863) 3 
Dutch surrender (1664) . 132 


Educational statistics ....243 
Empire State Bldg, ..251, 540 
Expenditures) 4% 0.0 243 
Foley: Square’ ....0th sa. 6s 239 
Fraunces Tavern ......... 51 
Government en seen 81-84 
Governors Island ....... 51 
Grand Central Sta, ......252 
Greater New York ........ 239 
Greenwich Village ........ 251 
Hall of Fame .i2.0.04. 000: 241 
High school sports ....878-879 
EUSCOrY ieee ae asl eters 239 
ROUBINE cf anlack tent eee 242 
Hudson anniversary ...... 120 
Latitude, longitude ....... 533 
Libraries 

=Brooklyn .voces ik 250, 468 
=—Cooper Union: ...4 fous. 253 
-Pierpont Morgan ........ 248 
—Publle” sine Shoes oe 249 
—Queens «cases ie anne 468 
License bureau ........... 82 
Lincoln aauee Econ ene 38 


-Walker resigns (1932) 
Metropolitan area .... 
Metropolitan Museum : 
Metropolitan Opera ....... 


Mileage to 
=—Cities; U.S2 ...un cae 686-688 
-Foreign portse cit. 677-679 
Moon rises, sets ..,... 411-423 
Museums. .......ci¢we 247-256 
Newspapers .......... ; 
Officials, salaries ....... 81-8 
oe Raia norton crn oct, 781-782 
Planetarium .............. 247 
Plays, long run .......... 795 
Police Dept. 
<Arrests 5:0. eaNaci Caen a 
~Assoclation= = me, sean 512 
-Force, auc: expense ..... 240 
Population . 
-~Boroughs ........., 240, 8 
pre None Oaks Sova 
-Grow rank , .268, 
JOWISh-\k; vcs Bike 308 
—Metropolitan area 260, 303 
Beet coueies ee Rercrties een 


—Distances to foreign 677-679 
-Entrances (tonnage) ....676 


Reven 


Rockefeller Center | scat nade : 


Sagamore Hill 
Snowfall 


—Real property 


Tide tables (1960) 
differences 


Time 
Trade geste oy 
Transit 5: 


Staten Island Bridge 
Statue of isherty 


r 


ons 


Tribor .% Authority ee 
1 ‘oug: 


United Nations ...25: 
Verrazzano (1524) 
Wall St. explosion (1920 


Winds, extreme 


World’s Fair (1939) 

World’s Fair, 1964 . 

Zoological parks 
New York Cocoa Exchang 


New York Coffee, 


11, 161 
-450 


Sugar Ex. 505 
Trust 500 


New York Community 


New York Cotton 


New. York Foundation 
New York Historical ... 
irport 


New York Intl. A 


New York Produce Exch. ... 


Exchange 505 


New York State— 


Adirondacks .. 


Administrative depts 


Admitted to Union ....203 an 


Agriculture statistics .. 
Altitude, highest 


Area, ra 


Automobile statistics 
Banking statistics 


Birth statistics 
Budget 
Campsites ..... 
Canal system . 
Capital 
Catskill region . 
Chamber of Commerce 
Civil Defense .. 


114 
Constitution adopted ...... 22: 


Counties (seats, 
Courts, judges 


areas), ....295 
79 


Crime Commission ........ 242 
Death statistics .......... 
Descriptive ...... 3, 229-237 
Disability benefits ....... 
Education data .. 203, 476, 485 
Expenditures, receipts oe 2 229 
Finger ‘Gakes7 5. :5. on. ete 232 
Flower’ = > >.2euh nae 203 
Fort William Henry ...... 462 
Geographic center ........ 536 
Government ... ......0. 78-80 
Governor, officials, pay ... 78 
Governors .. 229 
History ..... 


Horse racing .. 


Income, per capita 


Industries 


Improper Practices law 


Interest laws, r 
Jones Beach .. 


Name, origin of . 
Niagara Falls 


Niagara power . 


Nickname 


tes... 


. 100-703 
2 


ee 
203, 229 


ieee es 261-263, 285, 218 
278-279 


—Sex, 265 

Port of] x. Y. ‘Authority 245-246 
thority a 

Presidential vate sed 


Public school statistics ...’. 
ts, oa 


Nordost Landet 
Norfolk Island 


Remington ‘Art Memorial . 
Rockefeller, Gov. see 
Rockefeller, Gov. Nelson A. 
Rural road mileage 81 
St. Lawrence projects .... 
1, Park oe 


peo! non-property 


Thruw: -231 
Gnemploym’t ins. 233, 656-657 
Vital statistics 306-313 
Voting qualifications 6 

Workmen’s compensation .235 


—Board 
See "also States, U.S. 
New York Stock ‘Exchange a 
Transactions ui 
New York University— 
Hall of American Artists. . 
va an a eee ee 
New York World’s Fair 
New Zealand— 
Area, population, conitet 
Cities rout on) .. 


Gold peeerye 
Petroleum production 


ee aor ptstee: 

New Zealand Samoa ....... 

Newark, N.J.— 
Airport, terminals ... 
Buildings, tall 


opulation, rank 
Newi ery medal 
Newfoundland 
Newport, R.1. 
Old Stone Tower 
Newspapers— 
Associations 
Ayer Award (typography) 
Boston News Letter (1704) 


Daily, first “Ci7é4) 
. 572-575, 581-582 
558 


Mergers, 1959 
New York, first 
Newsprint statistics 


U.S. 
Penn. Gazette (1728) .. 
Pulitzer Prize winners aes att 
See also Journalism, 

Freedom of the press 
Niagara Falls 
Niagara power 
Nicaea Council of (325 A.D.) 129 


Gold Pe maeien me 
Managua (population) .. North Sea 


LE ee Elles Para ae 105 
US. Marines in (1927) weet 
Weights, measures ....... 
World Bank loan 

Nicknames— 
pelee teams 
Reupartisiind .360 
Niger Republic, Africa 352, 4 
Nigeria, Br. W. Africa 


Exhibition in Moscow ....161 
Presidential possibility ...127 


St. Lawrence Seaway ....109 

USSR Me Visits. i854 lll 

Vice President ........ 59 
Nobel Prizes : vi 


Nordic Council 


Norfolk Museum, Va. 


Normal schools ......... 48 
Normandie, ship (burns) ..157 
Normandy, House of ........ 54 
Norris Dam, Tenn. ....207, 224 
North America— 
Area, dimensions ......... 210 
Geographic center ....... 536 
Lakes, notable ........ 530-531 
Mountain peaks ....... 534-536 
Petroleum production ....701 
Popwlabionies. 2, sigs. er os0s 65 
Religious (chs me. aeisive ne wie 715 
Sugar production ........ 694 
Telephone statistics ...... 658 


Trade, U.S. (value) ..672, sie 
WALES SISA ctcmiee 5 oases 


North Atlantic Treaty oS a 


Brown, Adm. C. R. ...... 751 
Prance sos te ss 98, 108, 112 
Germany enters .......... 

Greece, Turkey (entry ’51) Sy 
Iceland base .............- 359 


Ministerial Council ....... 86 
North Atlantic Council ...100 
BTIAP EK asa us begun een 147 
-Gruenther heads ........ 147 
—Norstad heads ........... 150 
Treaty (1949) ........ 146, 743 
West German pacts ....... 115 


North Carolina— 


Admitted to Union . .203 
Agriculture. statistics .659- B10 
Area, rank ........... 203, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Capital=... S02. os. 203, 214 
Counties (seats, areas) 295-296 
Descriptive .... ..203 
Ft. Raleigh 
Beveraer. a ged pay 70, 13 
Lake, largest -531 
Legislature are oe aisle esh toe 73 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, ate 
Name, Rag Of ies oe ae 
Old Salem os s+eens eke. a6 
Dosaintier (1790-1950) 262-263 
—Cities, counties ..279, 295-296 
Statistics ... 261-268, 302-304 


Presicential vote .....585, 603 
WAXESS ape tte 643-651, 689 
‘Trylon!:Palace 052005. = 55 463 
Vital statistics ....... 306-313 


Wright Brothers Memorial 
03, 463 
See also States, U.S. 


North Dakota— 


Admitted to Union ...203, 214 
Agriculture Statistics .659-670 


ATOR POI = cinco etete sn ces 203, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Capital oe 203, 214 


Counties (seats, areas) ...296 
HOCSCLIDULVG © scree ce ao etgs ei 203 
Governor, officials, pay .70, 73 
Lake, largest eve ionesrone, 531 


Legislature Se a tore oe 713 
Marriage, ee laws 316, 317 
Name, origin of .......... 215 


Population: ‘Gsi0- 1950) 262-263 
-Cities, counties .....280, 296 
-Statistics ....261-268, 302-304 
he vote ..... 585, 604 
a 651, 689 
306-313 


Tax 

Vital statistics . 
See also States, U. 
North Island, N.Z. Tee hE 521 


-139, 524 
524-526 
518 


North Pole— 


Discovery (1909) 
Explorations .,. 


North-South gai 
Football (eae and Gray) .818 
MiQOTORSO i cltee ti te C oy eve ie : 


North Star State (Minn.) . 
Northern Ireland, see 


Ireland, Northern 


Northern lights ............ 445 
Northern Rhodesia ......... 331 
Waterislis—<, tics ove 331, 520 
World Bank loans ........ 1713 


Northernmost town, U.S. ..523 
Northwest Angle ............ 521 


Northwest Ordinance (1787) 133 


Northwest Terr., (1787) ..... aa 
Northwest Terr., Gansabias 
Norway— 


Antarctic Dependency ..,.375 
Area, population, capital aa 


Descript VO-Csthen 
Electric power 
Gold reserve . 


Khrushchev .. 
Merchant fleet : 
Nordie Council .375 
eee executed (1945) ..143 
RUlers ee. aaeenen 58, 375, 547 
Soitenenaed ade ctv bcs Vso eee 375 
Sweden, union ....... 139, 375 
Telephones .........--.::- 658 
Trade, foreign . >.) cu-msem 
U.S. citizens born in ..... 266 
Waterfalls >>. ois seen 520 
Weights, measures ........ 400 
World Bank loan ......... T13 
Norwegian-Amer, Museum . 457 
Norwegian Antarctic .. - 315 
Norwegians, noted ..... 547, 549 
Notable persons .... _. -570 
Births, deaths (1860) ..... 151 
Deaths (1959) .... 38, ae 
Nou Island (Fr.) ........... 
Nova. Scotia. 2.500 hiss. ecreat 308 
Novaya Zemlya Island (ore) 521 
Novelists, noted ........ 548-55 
Nuclear Energy see Atomic 
Energy 


Numbers (prime compen} 403 
Numerals (Roman, Arabic) 542 
Numismatic Society, N. ¥. .248 
Nurses— 
Armed forces ....734, 735, 739 
Associations —. 0... 3.2 cs coe 5il 


College sorority ......... 492 
Nutmeg State (Conn.) ..... 192 
Nutrition Foundation ...... 500 


Nutritive values of foods . pe 
Nuts (production) .......... 661 
Nyasaland, Central Africa 96, 6. at 

5 


Nylon industry FET CACS 692, 
ip ae 
Oaklawn Park racing ....... Hae 
Oatis, William N. (1951) ....147 
Oats— 
Chicago spot prices ....... 663 
Grain center receipts ..... 666 
Prices, farm e.....55 0s ee 662 
Production rs, ccna cates 661 
=By- state). a-ak arene 665 
Supply sine WSs eres 663 
Obituaries (G04) aa cen 793-795 
Observatories; telescopes 433, 453 
Occupation groups .......... 258 
Ocean Islands (Solomons) ..334 
Oceania— 
AY eas cw cae wie eee 210 


Petroleum production 


Population ......... 265 
—Religious * <:.00s-0n. aie T5 
Sugar production ........ 694 
Telephone statistics ..... 658 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 674 
Oceania, French ........... 354 
Oceans and eos 
Areas, depths ........ 
Crossivigs: noah 187- 788. a0 
Descriptive RAE 518, 526 
Odd Fellows, 1.0.0.F, ...... 511 
Oder-Neisse line ....... 355, 379 
Oeno Is. (Pitcairn group) ..335 
Ofu Island, Samoa .......:.. 212 
Ohio— 


‘Admitted to Union ...204, 214 
Agriculture statistics 659-670 


Altitude. <4 ., chet eee 534 
Area, rank <2... ce: 204, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Capital Aa beste Wieeiy, aiken 204, 214 


Counties (seats, areas) ...296 
Descriptive: 2). elie 204 
Governor, officials, pay. .70, 73 
Lake, largest ..........-.. ‘531 


Legislature PR OM a Roe 13 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
Name, origin of ........... 215 


Population (1790-1950) 262-263 
—-Cities, counties . .280, 296 
Statistics ...261-268, 302-304 
Presidential vote ....585, 604 


"PRRGS Oo eceny. arc rae 643-651, 689 
Vital statistics ....... 306-313 
See also States, U.S 
Ohio: River). 2.2.0" shia 228 
Bridges spanning ........- 529 
Floods (1936, ’87) ........ 159 
Ohm (electrical unit) ...... 400 


Oil see Petroleum 
Okeechobee, Lake (Fla.) 193, 531 
Okhotsk, Sea of ............ 518 


EE 


Okinawa Island ...... . 367, 521 
— 
dmitted to Union 214 
Agriculture’ statistics 250-610 
TOA PATI ct. fin om. 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Gotinthes (cea, areas) 206-204 
Fort t Gibson ‘stockade ....: 464 
Bee, Sas pay 70, id 
Indian territory tribes 194 3a 
ate, perueae. é pen 
pratciage, divorce laws 316, 317 
ge Br nope eon 464 
Nam orien 6 CO Darenin epee 215 
Bepuintion (1890-1950) 262-263 
ater counties 280, 296-297 
tatistics .. .261-268, 302. 304 
Precijential ‘yote ....585, 605 
on ended re 
Vital statistics ....... 306-313 
Will Rogers Memorial ....464 
See also States, 
Oklahoma City, O 


pundngs, 1 SEE ras er 
y Manager ............ 

Population ...... 281, 302, 303 
Okla oe meer ory Ree 14 
Old age insurance ..... 653-657 
Old Catholic Cunrches (U. 

Ee iene 

Membership ..... 


Old ete (Mass. y 
Old Dominion (Va.) ae 

Old Dominion Foundation | .500 
Old English holidays ........ 730 
Old Faithful a (Wyo.) .210 


Old Ironsides (1797) ........ 134 
Old Line State (Md.) ....... 197 
Old North State (N.C.) ..... 203 
Old Sturbridge, Ct sor 
Oleomargarine— 
Consumption, per capita ..664 
Nutritive value ........... 668 
Olin Foundation .......... . 500 
elias yaaa e Samoa ...... 212 
eeecation (0. att = hp Tee ea 611 
PEISUGIV OL ora cisicis le aaa es 6 


867 

Nationalist China ousted ..107 

Records, champions .. 

Sites of games ....... 867, 870 
Olympic Mountains, Wash. .. 

Olympic National Park 


Omaha, Nebr. ....... 201 
en 
Population . 268, 277, 302, “303 
Oman, Arabia .......... 337, 381 
One hundred years ago ..... 151 
Ontario, Canada ............ 325 
~Ontario, Lake .............. 532 
Opera— 
Composers, works ....554-556 
Season (1959-60) . -781-783 


560-570, 781-783 


Orange Free State .......... 330 
Oranges, coloring of ........ 665 
Orbits, planetary ........... 436 
Oregon— 


‘Admitted to Union ...205, 214 
Agriculture statistics, .659-670 
BEGG TAN cscs. 205, 214 
Birth, ee statistics 306, 308 
CO 6 ay ae » 214 
seats, areas) 
Crater Lake par 
Descriptive -205 
Governor, officials, pay 70, wt 
Historical Society 
Lake, largest 
RORABLULIT OC! irapfare sive ence tne 

Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
Name, origin of .......... 15 
Population (1850- 1950) 262-263 
-Cities, counties ..... 81, 297 
Statistics ....261- 268, 302-304 
Portland Art Museum --, 464 
eel Votes. a: 585, 606 


Been imac a tee LE 651, 689 

Vitel: statistics 306-313 
See also States, U. 

Oregon Territory 205, 214, 215 


Oregon, University of— 

Museum of Natural History 464 
Organic Acts (territories) . 214 
Organization of American 

States (OAS) ..115, 146, 511 
Organization for European 
Economic Coop. (OEEC)— 

Spain full member ....... 11 

Organizations, clubs 489, 502-517 


Oxbow dam 
Oxford-Cambridge boat race 866 


Ozone (in atmosphere) ..... 410 
— 3 j= 
Pacific Charter ............. 743 
Pacific Coast— 
Ports, cargo volume ..675, 676 
Pacific Co: Conference— 
Basketball, soo Sn ees 38 
Pootball winners .......-- 812 
Pacific Ocean— 
Area, Gepthy hea. 20a tan 518 
Crossings, fast ..683, 787-788 
Discovery (1513) ...-130, 528 
Islands; Areas: ie ss cee ee 521 
Pacing, trotting records ....831 
Stakes, winners .......... 832 
Pago Pago, Samoa .......... 212 
Pahang, Malaya ........... aan 
Painted Desert, Ariz. ....... 
Painters, noted . 548-554, 339 
Pakistan— 
Area, capital. -... 2.4.2 2852 
Cities (population) ie 
pegerigitvye CO eos 
Mohammed Ayub Khan 


(TOBE arya ese ae 1 
Petroleum production z 
Republic formed 
Sugar production 
Telephones: <5. 5's desaiie eras 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 
U.S. aid 


U.S, defense pect sen 

World Bank loan ........ 173 
Palawan Island, Philippines ae 
Paleozoic eras. 5). 6.25 sawn ee oa 
Palestine 5% o.4 thcsweke 

See also Israel, Republic na 
Palisades Interstate Park ...230 
Palmetto let LOD ens 206 
Palmyra Island ............. 188 
oes Cerna conferences— 


Org. of American States 
Panama— 
Area, population, capital ..376 
Descriptive 
Distances to port "i 
Invasion plot (1959) 
Merchant fleet 
Panama City 
Riots, anti-U. ajameisters 
Telephones. <i... <ceaneee 65. 
3. OG. acaees 212 
World Bank loan |.......! 173 
Panama Canal— 
Begun: C1BEWi ss. Hawai 212 
Cargo traffic ......... 212, 673 
Descriptive cc.n%ivaic<s ales 2 
Employees, Feder: 
First ship (gia) 
Panama Canal Zone see 
Canal Zone 
Panama hats (Ecuador) ...., 349 
Panay Is., Philippines 378, 521 
Panay, ship (sunk ea a 157 
Panchen Lama (1951, 59) 


99, 147, 345 
Panics see en panics 
Panorama of 1860 .......... 151 
Paper— 
Exports, imports ..... 696, eth 
Production by grade ...... 693 
Papua, Br. New Guinea ..... 333 


Guarira Waterfaii i 

Weights, measures . 

World Bank loans 
Parallax— 

Stars, OHO 5 ooo 


Parallel bar champs ; 
Parcel _Post 


ed Ne gia titals hieeme 

xpositions (1889- “is0) 2 4 
@sera Comique fire (1887) 
Population 288" 304 


Bebe er 68, 


Petar oe 
Court . 


Row oy aah (1959) 
lew pa’ aa 
partir , Gen. George ... 


Peabody Museum, Yale U 
Peace rhsiae iggy Bhar Shes 
Peace Prizes, Nobel ....571-572 
Peanuts— 

Consumption, per capita ..664 
Nutritive value 668 
Production 


Pearl of the Antilles (Cuba) 346 
Pearl Harbor (1941) -143, 144 
Peary, Adm. R.E. (1909) 139, 3 
Pelican Bee (lias) ae 

Pemba Island .......... 32, bat 
Penang, Malaya ;).’....ase0 328 


Penitentiaries, J Federal ..... 310 
m 132 


Academy of Fine Arts 
Agriculture statistics "668-670 
Area, rank .... 3... 
Birth, death statistics ane 408 
Capital 65.2 saeeeee a 
Counties (seats, ae 337 
Descriptive .:: ..2. cae 
Entered Union ....... 20: 
Governor, officials, pay ... 
Ldke, largest. -~.G.c-s.eaee 
Legislature —. 2°. .:. see une 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, ait 
aie gga institutes - 464-465 
Name, origin of 215 
Population’ ( (1790-1950) 262-263 
-Cities, counties . .281-282, 297 
-Statistics ... -261-2 68, oe 
Presidential vote 


Rn i. "643-051, 689 

pike .sisc. od, oe 38 
Valley Forge State Park .465 
Vital statistics ........ 306-313 


See also States, 
Pennsylvania Gazette (1728) i 
Pennsylvania relays ... 
Pennsylvania Univ. museum 483 
Pension funds, U.S. 164 
Pensions, veterans . 45, 745-746 


Pentagon, Washington ..... 186 
Pentathlon— . 
American record .......... 876 
aos aie ete aene 873 
as eae 869 
Pentecostal Churches— 
Headquarters 2.0). ds. 0h 114 
Membership: o....c ect 712 
Per capita income .......... 152 
Perak, Malaya .............. 328 
Perigee of Moon ............ 431 
Perihelion see Aphelion 
Perlis, Malaya .............. 32) 


ti 
Permanent Charity Fund .. 500 
Peron, Juan D. ......... 149, 337 


Perpetual Calendar ......... 429 
eR. 583 
136 
. 135 
Christians (64 AD) ...... 129 
usenet (1560) see 131 
Li CA ec sla eee 354 
Persia see Iran 

Persian gulf ................ 8 

Forenats consumption ate 


Pizzaro conquers (1531) 
131. 377, 528 


eR ee 


| eS til eBid Wes at bah 


Canadian aoe 


nwa Ba. 
First well, Pa. (1859) 
Gasoline see Gaso 
Industry ae ee aa 204, an 
MPSHIRIE DAC HH. . vig vices ow 
Nationalization 


= aoe 
sed producin 
Pharmaceutical pats 


Spaces at-Alexancria ... 


4 a 
Phelps-Stokes Fund ........ 50 
Phidias statue of Zeus ... 
Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Academy of Fine Arts ; 
Acad. joe tel Sciences .. 


Expositions . 
Fels Planetariu 
Franklin Institute 
eee eens Bet 
cee Bell . 


era 
Pennsylvania Hist. Soc. ...465 
Population esse 282, 302, $03 
—Foreign- 266 


Postal ae Sige wees 710 
Public library ..........-. 468 
PEPIGHHONES =... ee es aa 


Philadelphia Foundation ... 
Philadelphia, U.S.N. (1803) 334 
Philip, Prince 320 
Philippines, Republic of— 
Accession, U.S. (1898) 

215, 216, 378 
Area, capital PARE ern on ee 378 
Bohlen, 118 
Cities oe .268, 395 
Descriptive ... 58, 378 
Garcia, Presiden 
Independence (1946) 
Insurrection (1899) .. 
MacArthur, Gen. D. 144, si 
Magsaysay killed 

Merchant fleet .. 


U.S: Telations ... 


PUBIEANOGN =e, 0h 22 Se versace ess 

ee ameasures rete 

World War lIl........ 144-145 
Philipse Manor CINCY Dike src axe 462 
Phoenix oaice (Br.) ... -~385 
Photography— 

Associations .:......-. 504, 512 

MEY OR ete. opis «wa cise 512 


Eastman House, Rochester <n 
Inventiors, noted 538 


ae rlZO8 icoiectasc- sci 74 
ae 11-5172 
College fraternity ........ 492 
PIRCOVCPICH cn tec cccis nice at 538 

Pierce, Franklin _..... 162, 167 


Pierpont Morgan Library . .248 
Pig iron production 702 


Pike’s Peak, Colo. .......... 192 
eee Hall, Plymouth ..... 459 
Pil, GSA Puna Ne opts onss0" sta 131 
Pitonasy 1 ere SS eee 
Pimlico racing ...... dh 825, 827 
Pine Tree State (Me.) . 


Pines, Isle of (Fr.) 
Pinochle (chances, odds) 837 
Pioneer Mem. Park, Ky. 196, 457 
Pistol champions .. 
Pitcairn Island ...... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Buhl Planetarium . 
Buildings, tall ...:. 
Carnegie Institute .. 
eseriptive 
MESURE oa Oi tetas. + 
Po aulation ¢ 
Public rary ; 
Pittsburgh Foundation Prat “560 


one ‘configurations 
Planets— 
Aphelion, perihelion ..... 434 
Ev by months ...405-408 
Morning, evening stars 412-425 
ey set (1960) .. 405-408, 437 


Playing cards (odds) ........ 
Plays (see also Theatre) ....780 
ledges— 


Allegiance to flag ........ T719 
Pinte Gia Shins Bris peta Eee 
Pree plane) Silda Sia ie eae 436 
Piymouth Pilgrims (1620) 131, 198 


Pocket billiards see Billiards 
Pocket vetoes 


74 
..197, 251, 579 


SW RROS Doe. crits cs the 38, 575, 583 
Laureate (England). 
NOUER. So taney 548-554, npos 


Societies... .j.2.. Satins oe 
Poison gases— 

"Accidental GeGaths oh ocace 2 307 
Poisons (deaths, rate) ...... 307 


Poker hand chances, odds | 837 
Poland— 
Area, population, capital. eas 
Cities (population) 


Descriptive 2 2 ....h0-0- 58, a7 
Blectric) power, x2... se. - 697 
Gdansk (Danzig) ...... .+379 
GOmMMmiKe yo I, Sila 149, 379 
Industry nationalized (1946) 

Merchant fleet... .. 2.0524. 682 
Oder-Neisse line ......... 79 
Petroleum production ..... 701 
Poznan riots ......... or 


Russo-German invasion ..3 
Telephones 65: 
U.S. aid . 1 
U.S. population born a . 266 
United Nations .... pat 
Weights, measures 

Polar explorations . 

Polar star (1960) 

Pole vaulting records— 


AmMerOanH ss. :. tee eee 876 

Olympic games ....... 867, 869 

WOPIG acca ates ee eet 872 
Poles (notable persons) ....552 
Poles of the Earth .......... 445 
Poliomyelitis— 


Deaths, rate BS, 
Georgia Warm Spr. Fdn,.: 53 
National Foundation 
Research (1959) 
Salk vaccine ; , 539 
Sister Kenny Foundation Pa 
Political committees ...... 
Political parties see 
~ specific’ parties 


Polk, James K. (biog.) ..... 166 
Poik Memorial Award ...... 582 
Poll Taxes, states with .,... 615 
Polo— 

Association ............... 512 

Champions, aie ae 893 
Polo, Marco (1271) .......... 130 
Pompeii atioad (79 car 129 
Ponce de Leon _........ 0, 528 
Pondicherry, India ......... 360 
Pony Express (1860) 151 


Popes see Roman Catholic Ch. 


* Popular vote see Vote, popular 


Population, United States— 
Age groups by sex, color. .263 
Birth, death statistics 306-308 
Census of 1960 257 


Centéel 532 Poet hese 267 
Cities, by states ...... 269-302 
Cities; largest: = 722... 233% 2 
Cities, metropolitan areas 
303-304 
Continental .......... 257; 261 
Counties, by state ....286-302 
Density, by state ......... 267 
Educational trends ........ 261 
eae es Lette. an epee oe 
NOs 8 00 PRGA ee Reprise ey CADRE at 
Foreign-born. ........ 265, 266 
Illegitimate e births Pe roe ty 25 
WnoreahG leo va. ae cre seat 257 
pa American ........ aes 
Life span (average) .....:. 264 


manpower 


1 ee fee .. 260, 303 


Non-white ....... yi , 265 
pe pea etouns) nee aoe 
ar PS See ee 257 
PA 2,500 and over 269-285 
Regions (1940, Spe ae 261 
Religious Census ......... 
Religious groups. Royo 711-712 
Rural 5 2.0.2. 2:0 nepal 262 
School enrollment . 3.0.4.8 49 
States aoe 1950) ....262-263 
Summary... °. jamcomeae 
survival’ to 65... hase on 
Voters, eligible ...f..,ccuvvens 264 
OLB, kaa sen ee 690 
White AS io 262, 263, 265, 266 
pe parents | eee 265, 2 266 
opu. 


Ss, all coun fries x 
Cities, largest 
Continents 


+394, 395 
268 


Religious 22/53. cigs 
aN TODOLb sir sal ere 265 

U.S.S.R. Census (1959) ..386 

See also individual countries 


Pork— 
Nutritive value ........... 668 
Prices, farm 662 
Production, consumption . .664 
Port of New York .......... 244 
Port of N. ¥. Author... 245-246 
Port of Spain 335 
Portraits on currency, bonds 
48, 749 
Ports— 


Distances between ....677-679 

Traffic volume, by type ...679 

United States 675-676 

-Cargo volume (tons) 675-676 

-Tonnage entered, cleared 676 
Portugal— 

Area, pope hee capital .379 


Cities (population) ....... 395 
Colonies #25. 5 ar 9, 380 
Descriptive ...3.... .57, 379 


Earthquake (1755) 
Electric power ..., 
Goa dispute ..... 
Merchant fleet 
Telephones) % 2 ca. 
Trade, foreign 674 
U.S. citizens in (law) Be: 

60 


Weights, measures .....4 
Portuguese East Africa ...... 380 
Portuguese Guinea .......... 379 
Portuguese India ........... 380 
Portuguese Timor ........... 380 
Portuguese Wesf Africa ..... 379 
Possessions, U.S 5220 


Post Office Department— _ 
Administrative personnel . 61 
Employees (number) 766 
Established 
Expenditures 05... si ane 748 
Lady Chatterley ban ..... 110 
Missile mail 
Postmasters General ... 

Post Offices, U.S.— 

First (1783) 
Number, by class 
Receipts, by city 
Revenues, expenditures 
Rural routes, number 
Santa Claus, Ind. 
Postage stamps— 


Philatelic societies ........ 512 
United Nations ........... 710 
U8. issues— 72sec 136, 710 
Postal information ...2, 705-710 
Air-letter sheets .......... 107 
Air mail") 2s.5 105, 707-709 
Book rates = <2 s-,0nee 705, 706 
C.O:D: charges a7...) ..105 
Domestic rates ........ 705-706 
Instired. ‘mail a 7s. ee 705 


International rates ...706-709 
Letter with parcel i 
Money order fees ...... 


Parcel post-...... 705, 706-' 708 
Registered mail ...... 105, 706 
Special delivery rates ....705 
Postal savings .............. 710 


Potatoes— 
Consumption, per capita ..664 
Nutritive value ........... Wie 
Prices, farm 
Production 


Botomac River River .....179, 211, 228 


pee tis, 355, 385, 743 
Poul 


Gilesk ae number, value . ven 
ee es per capita ..664 


Power boat ra 


Prairie State ............--. 
Preakness Stakes 
Precipitation— 
g a, U; a3 "oie hoon tete 
few Yor! 2 
Rain, 1 inch of, meaning . 
Weather summary (1959) Tie 
Prentiss Foundation ........ 500 
Presbyterian Churches— 
Headquarters 
History, feet eation 


President of the U.S: see. 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
President of the U.S.— __ 
Office and Powers 
Address, form of 
PAM see Seats oo slo's oo elee oe 59 
Apoomiments (law) 
Cabinet 


Constitutional powers 618- 623 


Electoral votes (law) .619, 621 
TEES = GOST Aa he eee 7719 
Head OL GUAte yet canes aes 
Inauguration date 180, 728 
Nominees (1900-56) ....... pis 


Nominees, potential 1960 . 
A aa 


Sashes by artillery 
Succession law 
Term aera limit... 
Mpnite House) ee ces 
Presidents of the U.S.— 
Historical and Biographical 


ti 
oiiiser, 2 num! “16 
Election irae C1 798- eae 


-By states (1900-56) ..587- gia 


—Popular, electoral (1956) . .585 
Enumeration ............. 162 
Free Masons .............. 162 
Inauguration, age at ..... 162 
Military records .......... 217 
Native states ............. 162 
PROS HRG cite ote ol cleat rcnstees 162 
CURE ge Saye ane Meee AA 714 
DRE ER eon Hk wins tava’ sX srosinla a) ol 162 


Presidents, Vice Presidents & 
their Congresses 174 


Press freedom see Freedom of 


Pressure, sea level, N.Y¥.C, ..451 
rice indexes ............... 765 
Farm produce ..:..... 660, 765 

Prices— 

IROOM CLODS 65 cepa cneccwes 662 
Grains (at Chicago) ...... 663 


Support (U.S. Govt.) ....761 


Priest (form of address) ....584 
Prime numbers ............. 403 
_—Frince Edward Island ...... 521 
Prince Patrick Island (area) 521 
Prince Philip: ....... 0.0.5.5 320 


Prince of Wales ............. 320 
Prince of Wales Island (area) 521 
Princess Margaret .......... 320 
Princess Pat Stakes ........ 823 
Principe Island (Port.) ..... 379 
Prism, rectangular ......... 404 
Prison inmates, number ....310 
Prison riots, 1959 ........,.. 101 
Prizefighting see Boring 
Prizes see Awards 
Produce Exchange, N, Y. ..512 
Production— 
PUNT .. cs.s sd sxe tons 695 
AUGOMODIUE. icc ce eee y es 698 
Books - 7168 
Coal, coke - 102 
Coffee -670 
Copper ....... 702 
(O/\ nic) «re 6392 
OE Talia 8 8 Oe Oe Ee 664 
Electric power 
BY COUNTY 6... cc cece ees 697 
=United States ........... 696 
Farm crops .......... 659-670 
RAND E cia Yahe i is\eiidis sie 662, 664 
BUERY ori cisee ce slags os Relea 95 
MIRAI esse 4 0k wiernte ncoyeeatec 701 
“STE” SSSSI I an gerne Oe ar eee 703 


Production (cont’d.) 
‘osiery 


1 

Nylon 695 
Petrole a kre Pais he alee 701 
Radio. "elevision SABES 104 
LBV OM hele asi «str oceotainets 692 
BubbOl cic ccs= rh a an oe 692 
BE See isnie Beare ois sae 692 
Surat Fics inegiakt eoale ns te ae oe 
Text IE tes on gs 692 
Topeces products ....4.5-% 697 
Wan t= iil eee 701 
Wood pulp, paperboard ye 


Prstessional Golf Assn. 
Prohibition— 
Amendment (1917) 
Oklahoma ends , 205 
U.S. law, repeal (1933) 142; 623 
Prohibition party 1, 585 
Proportional representation. .615 
Protein (foods) 668 


Proterozoic era ............. 519 

Protestant Churches— 
Headquarters ........ 713-714 
History of leading ....716-717 
Membership!) <0225. 2-5 11-712 
National Council ......... 716 
Oldest in use (Del.) ...... 192 
Population, world ........ 715 
United States census ...... 259 

Protestant Councils ......... 513 


Protestant Episcopal Church— 
Altar colors .. ae 
Bishops 92. ...).%- 
—Address, form of 
Calendar, fast days 


Headquarters ......... 714, 117 

Membership: ..25.)..6. 0060. 712 
Providence Stakes .......... 821 
Prussia— 

PRISER ys oe ST. on ge ee 354 

RULES te coe sce yoke. a erie 545 
Psychiatric patients ........ 312 
Public assistance— 

cl a SeouEly Adm. . .653-657 
Public Debt, U.8. 2.) 5.0.0... 750 
Public anal original ..... 213 
Public Health Service, U.S. ..103 
Public holidays ......... 28-729 
Public lands, U.S. .......... 213 
Public libraries— 

BLOOKIYD UN ce wares states ne 250 

Cities) -UiS, eo ohcoecacan cee 468 

New York: City t.%in:5 ceo 249 
Public schools— 

Attendance, expenditures . .496 


Desegregation 85, 87, 

92, 106, 116, 148, 149, 150 
Enrollment ...., .493-496 
IPT time “Gay tic sia kee nen 493 
New York City 


-Athletic League ..... 878- “2 
=Stguistics, fe. ccs ouemees 
New York State ...... 233, 303 
Number, by regions ........496 
Number, type (by state) . .493 
Segregation ruling (1954) .148 
Teachers, salaries ........ 496 
See also Education 
Public Service Awards ...... 583 
Publio trusts... 3.6. ec. 98-501 
Publications, U.S. Govt. ..82, 314 
Puerto Rico— 
Altitudes (pies LOW)..czintiess 534 
Area, capital Sin. petwwen ae 211 
Cable, ee to (UO Sat nanenon 
Cities’ population) ....... 211 
Ciituenshio law, U.S. ....638 
Commonwealth ....... 147, 211 
Descriptive -=; tarcccankoantee 
Farms (statistics) ........ 59 
Governor, officials, pay ... : 
Legislature 


ie. Arte 714. 2 
Nationalist attacks (1950) i 
Population 5... uccgigels cme 
Resident commissioner .,.. 78 
Riot (1050) ss cy ted 
Social security 


Sugar production 


-694 

Telephones .... -658 
Puget Sound, Was! ..-.209 
Pulitzer Prizes Ss piled 


Quintuplets) .°, ... ..... -c setae 584 
Quisling, Vidkun (1945) ....143. 
—= i — 

ise hee 
‘inance Corp. 
Racial rulings 
A eae 1955). \3.~staaeee 148, 149 
ears records \...- sss 789-790 
Automobile .........ess045 


Bicycle 
Bobsled 


-896 
Wicwasus champions ....... 863 
Radar— 
Beam _to moon (1946) ..... 143 
Dew Line’ 2 ie econ 746 
Invented |. .......55/0aiieees 539 
Project Tepeé ......--...s6e 116 
Associations... s5.: + sesame 513 
Authorizations, type ..... 704 
Automobile sets in use ...704 
BIS. ko asin eee ee 583 
Homes ‘with ~..... ..csen ase 7104 
Inventions, noted ........ 538 


noted 
Marconi (i896, 1901) 138, 139 
Navigation aids .......... 138 
Noted personalities 


Production data ......... 04 
Sea rescue, first (1909) ...156 
Sets in U.S., world ...... 104 
Stations in U.S. .......... 704 
Radio City, New York City 252 
Radio telescopes .......:.... 433 
Radium (1898) .......:. 139, 539 
Railroads, foreign— 
British nationalized cee 145 
Locomotive invented .. -537 
Steam, first (1825) me iS 
Railroads, U.S. ~ 
Accidents, deaths ...> 684 
Associations 1)... -)...cuWeen 13 
Cog (Colo., N.H.) 202 
Dividends: ....ens ee 684 
Electric trolley (1885) 138, 538 
Expenses, taxes .......... 684 
Fastest runs |-....- +n.) )een 685 
Freight loadings (index). .764 
Harriman Mem. Medal ...581 
Locomotive, first .... ....537 
Mileage yo. tence ee 684 
Passenger, first (1828) ....135 
Passenger, freight data ...684 
Rail center, greatest .... .194 
Retirement Act . -45, 47, 656 
Revenues, distribution ...’.684 
Statistics, seeece=ans nee 684 
Steam, first (1831) ....... 135 
Stocks, bonds, capital ....684 
Tom Thumb, engine Snare 197 
Transcontinental Use? 137 


Railway Ex abor's Service ... 685 
Railway — or’s tan Le. 51 


Raleigh, Sir Walter 


(1618) 25. Saito 131, 528 
Rapa Islands (Fr.) ......... 54 
Rasputin, Gregory (1916) 140 
Rates of foreign exchange ..758 
Rayburn, Rep. Sam . .118 
Rayon production ........., 692 
Reclamation, Bureau of . 220-226 


Rectangle, area .......... 
Red Cross, American , 
Red: Sea.) .5.5 cn eee 518 
Reed, Walter, Medical Centr. 186 
Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. 


Recreation area 218-219, me 


aoe ; ic games 
orld records 
Relief— 


Federal dole ends (1935) . 
2a York State "933 


Bede decl. (1660) ...: 
Caly: 


John (1534) : 
Constantine edict ee 3 ) 129 
Council of Nicaea (326AD) 129 
Council of Trent gore -131 
Denominations ...259, 711-714 
Edict of Milan (313 AD) He 
Edict of Nantes (1560) . 
fs countries ... 0-393 

lidays 725-726, Ta8- 129 
Holy Trinity (326 AD .129 
Luther, Martin (1517) |. ..130 
Persecution 
-Christians (64 AD) 
en enote (1560) 


—Jew 
Panes, list. of 
Population, world 715 
Protestants ... 711-712, 716-717 
Roman Catholic 718-722 
United States census 
World Council 7 
See also Bible, Churches and 

specific denominations 

Religious leaders 

Remington, Willi: 

Rendova Is., Solomons . 

Rennel Is., Solomons 

Rents— 


165 
Representation, pee perkianal 615 
Representatives, 66-68 

Address, form of 
House of see Congress, U.S. 
Salaries, terms ........... 66 
Shooting by Puerto Bivens 


(OS See ee ere 48 

Reproduction— 

Birth Statistics ....... 305, 306 

Gestation periods ......... 314 
LOL SE ee cee 256 
Mepublican party— 

Convention sites .......... 635 

SE) 


107 
Electoral votes 588 ES 614 
First Campaign (1856) ... 137 
Formed (1854) 136 


National committee ...... 50 
Nixon, Richard M. .......127 
TROUT COR 0 5.2.5) 200) ono esti'cie in» 15 
Popular vote .......... 585-615 
Reockefeller= .-.....-....... 127 
Research Council, Natl..185, 514 
Reservoirs— 
United States ........ aenaae 
World’s largest ..... 222, 225 


Restaurant (retail sales). ....670 
Retail price indexes ....764-765 
MBC SAICS) oo wc 2. eet 670 
Reunion (Fr.) 
Reuther, Walter j aes 
Revenues, U.S.— 
Bills originate in House ..618 


Collections by source . .753-755 
ESISY PORIONS: pte ne iocle ne s« 154 
Customs ..... 759 
UST ED bo STR ae ea ea RES 7 
gad a es SARE 747-749 
UA MLWS me Sn. - steatice«.. 643-646 
Revere, Paul CLTTIS) OS... *¢ 82": 


Revolutionary War 
See American Revolution 
Reynolds Foundation ..... 
Rhee, Syngman ......... 58, 368 
Rhoads, Cornelius F. 
Rhode Isiand— 
Admitted to Union ...206, 214 
secure Statistics .659- “Ad 
Area, ran 206, 214 
Birth, death Statistics 306,308 
Capital 4 Se eee 206, 214 
Counties (seats, areas) ...297 
Descriptive fi 206 
Governor, officials, pay 70, 73 
Historical societies 465-466 
Lake, largest -531 
Legislature puta 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
Name, origin of 15 
Newport stone tower ...... 466 
Population (1790-1950) 262-263 


Cities, counties ..... 

-S .. ,.261-268, 302-304 
sete ee 
Vital i statistics PRacet 305-317 


ice— 
Consumption, per capita . .664 
Nutritive value ........... 668 
Richmond Borougls ee ees 239 
Richmond, bier, 
Buildings, tall 


Confederate capital ..209, ai 

WIGBCURE  ) eee as otis mets 

Population ....... 284, 301, 303 
Rickover, Adm. Hyman ..... ill 


Rifle champions ............ 
Right Ascension— 
Stars pee igs Bocas 
Sun (1960 
Riis Park 
Ringling fuseums 
Rio de Oro Span 
Rio Grande . 


ator Place, N.Y.C. 
Brooklyn Bridge (1883) ..137 


Detroit, Mich. Cae) ED 
Draft, N.Y¥.C. (1863) ....153 
Financial (1873, ’84, sa (28 oA 
Germany, East (1953) -148 
Harlem, N.Y.C. (1943) ...143 
Haymarket (1886) ........ 138 
Herrin, Ill., strike ee ae 
Indian mautiny (68:15) eee 137 
PAM AMG eos << ters-h a,c oralsoee ss. 127 
Bosak: CAGES) masayeatna ice es 

IPPi8Ony Ue soa. 101 


U.S. 
Puerto Rico (1950) 
Slaves revolt ee 
Steel strikers (1892) 138 
Riouw Archipelago (Indones,) 361 
Rivers— 
Coastal ports, tonnage 675, ae 


Dams, reservoirs ..... 220-2 
Lith yy 42 Se een acs 
Freight, total... ..0.0 00. 679 
St. Lawrence Seaway ....222 
United States ........ 227-228 
SOM ROS os saints we cle es 523 


See also specific rivers 
Riverside church, N.Y.C. ....250 
Roads— 


Conn. sEUTNPIKe aces cose 192 
Federal program .......... 44 
Garden State Parkway ...202 
Highest in U.S. (Colo.) ...192 


New Jersey Turnpike ....202 
New York State ...... 230-231 
Parkways, national ....... 218 
Penn, Turnpike ........... 38 
Rural mileage, U.S. ......681 
Skyline Drive, Va. ........ 209 
Thruway, New.York ....- 231 
Touring distances ....686-688 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Arts and Sciences Museum 463 
City manager 16 
Eastman House Gaeeum) 462 
Population ...... 279, 302 oes 
Tall buildings .... 

Rock formations (classes) 

Rockefeller Bros. Fund . : 

Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. .. 

Rockefeller Foundation ..... 500 


Rockefeller, Nelson A.— 
Fallout shelters ..2...<.; 114 
Khrushchev talk .......... 119 
Political tour-— .<...........: 127 
Princess Beatrix ......... 120 


Rockets, see Missiles, Rockets 
Rockingham Park racing . 827 


Rockne, Knute (1931) ...... 142 
Rocky Mountain Natl. Park .218 
Rodeo champions ........... 873 
Rodrigues Island (Br.) ..... 332 
Rogation Days (church) ....725 


Rogers, Will (death, 1935) ..142 
Roller skating champions ...895 
Roman Catholic— 

Associations 


College ‘of Cardinals ......719 
Dioceses, U.S. 


—Address, form of ..... 


~ 


Roman Catholic ere 
Immaculate Conception 


Membership, U.S. 


~Address, at OF ge 
foe (1308) 


~Chrgnoiogiet ty 1890) | 137 
-Italy guarantee ae 7 
-John XXIII ..88, 


, 109, 114 
; 720, 721 
-Julius IT (1506) .......... 130 
=Leo It-(800) cael aap eee 130 
“List of 'a,, 7:2 30s peas 721 
—Paul ITT (1645) =) 5 2s re (as 


—Pius: XI (1968) evens 

—Urban II, crusade (1096) 130 

-Vatican City, State of 58, 391 

Population, Morid T15 

Statistics, U.S. 8 

Welfare Conference ...... 122 
Roman numerals ........... 
Roman rulers, emperors .... 546 
Rome, Ancient ......... 129, 130 
Ronne expedition (1946-48) .525 
Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor 

119, 120, 162, 172 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.— 

Soaatey teh RCD ae ek Na 
Birthday (holiday) wale ore "728 
Congress sessions ......... 174 
Death (1945) ee 
Four Freedoms... ........- 255 
Library, Hyde Spark, N.Y. 463 
Wife, family ate 
Yalta Conference (1945) ; 

Roosevelt, Theod 
Biography 
Bismarck. N.D. cabin. ..... 
Bull Moose party (1912) . 
Family~ 322" 22 22a 
Mt. Rushmore Mem. (S.D.} 207 
Museum; New York City . .249 


Ser Deen ieee ee 


National Park (No. Dak.) 204——— 


Rough Riders (1898) ... 2538 

Sagamore Hill Shrine ..+. .249 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Medal 583 
Roots (square, cube) 4 
Rope climb champions ...... 
Rose Bowl games .,......... 8 
Rose Island, Samoa ......... 
Rosenberg trial (1951) 
Rosenthal, Herman (1912) 
Rosicrucian societies Fee 
Ross, Betsy ..... 
Ross, Chaney (1874) 
Ross 


Dependency (Br.) ae 
Ross, Nellie T. (1924) ....... 
Rotary International ....... 5. 


Fellowships: {5 ‘a... esmed 
Rothstein, Arnold (1928) ....141 
Rough Riders (1898) ........ 1 
Rountree, Wm. M ...... ~3 85 
Rowing Ss br eas eed 863-866 
Royal Gorge, Colo. ......... 191 
Royal Hotel fire (1892) otheest 154 
Royalty— 

Address, form of 

Families of Europe .... 
Ruanda, Belgian Congo ..... 340 
Rubber— 

Wmports, exports ...... 696-697 

Production ..............+. 692 
Rudolph, Lucretia 

(Garfield 
Rulers of 


Rum— 
Exports, Imports 
Production (5.1, <i. ne Opteeees 
Rumania— 
Area, capital, pop. . 
Cities (population) 
Communism (1947) 
Descriptive .... 2ccson 
Merchant fleet 
Petroleum production 
Royal family 
Telephones . 6 
U.S. population born in . 266 
Rumsey James (1787), ..133, 538 
Runs, walks and marathons— 
American records ....874-876 
Champions, 1959 ....,....818 
Olympic games ... 
World records ..... 
Runyon Memorial Fund ....501 
Rural population, U.S. 
Rural road mileage, U.S. ..6: 
Rush-Bagot Treaty (1817) ..134 
Russell Is., Solomons ...... 334 
Russian Empire (Ended 1917) 
For later history see Union of 
Soviet Socialist ger? 


Alaska (1740-1867) ....189, 216 
Authors, composers ......551 
Crimean War, 1853 ......136 


Re ted em kt icilled, i916 oe 
omanovs iki killed, 1918... .140 


T 
Ships fin WAN! erect 155-156 
ksh “(oboe (1877) 2... 137 


World W, ee ee wile 140-141 
Russian Sosiet Federal 

Socialist Republic ......... 385 
Russians, noted ............ 551 


noted 
Ruth, George Herman Se rege 
Lifetime record ....... 809 
Ryder 


Cup (golf) ........... 08338 
Rye— 

Chicago spot prices ....... 663 

Grain center receipts ... es 


Sacco-Vanzetti case ......... 140 
Safety Council, a 514 
pose Foundatio: 201 
epeneh Siate (Nev.) ..... Bat 
ata, SPamisD ............ 
st ret ae, Pla. (1565) 131, 193 


St. Bartholomew (1572) . 
St, Christopher Is. (Kitts): 


St. Clair, Lake ..........,... 
t. Croix, Virgin Is. ........ 12 
t. Eustatius Island ........ 374 
St. Helena Island ...... 332, 521 


St. John the Divine, N.Y. C. 250 
36 one A Is. 2 
, Museum .. .460 


St. Lawrence gul 
—st. Lawrence River— 
Discovered (1534) 
Length, outflow . 
Navigable distance | 
Power Project 
St. Lawrence Seaw 
103, “109, 222, 325 


St. Lawrence Waterway ..... 673 
St, Louis, Mo. ............5- 200 
Academy of Science ...... 460 
iBniidings, tall)... oc... 541 
City Art Museum ........ 460 
Exposition (1904) ......... 161 
REMOTE RES Oh s 1 isaia ee cus,+ st 2 TT 
DRT ire te ais cdo tisieisig ee. 5) 783 
Population ..277, 294, 302, 303 
Public library ..........--- 468 
MOPMAGOCS ico cisience ss 159, 775 
Zoological Garden ........ 460 

* St. Lucia Island ............ 335 
St. Martin Island ........... 374 
St. Patrick (432 AD) ........ 130 


St. Patrick’s cathedral 


N.Y.C. 
St. Patrick’s Day 
St. Paul, Minn, .. 


Buildings, tall 

iiiahesota Historical ..... 460 

MOPETIREURME Tr p04 oct. ve guaveioso:s 783 

Population ....... 276, 302, 303 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ....352 
St. Swithin’s Day .......... 730 
St. Thomas, Virgin Is. ...... 212 
St. Valentine’s Day ....729, 730 
St. Vincent Island .......... 3 
Saipan eared f pees) Sotae 521 
Sakhalin Island ....366, 385, 521 
Salaries— 

Armed forces ...;..... 132-733 

Cabinet members ......... 59 

Federal govt. officials .... 59 

Governors ee pesithnats 70 

DUGEOS USB. sewer cs can 62-64 


New York City officials .81-82 
New York State coed .. 18 


President of the U.S. 59 
Queen Elizabeth II . 320 
Representatives, U.S 66 
Senators, U.S. 65 
State officials -74 


: 72 
Supreme Court justices .. 62 
Vice president, . 59 
See also Incomes, Wages 


les— 
Automobile (factory) ..... 698 
Consumer credit ......... 760 
Department store (index) .764 
2S a ee 671 

Sales taxes— 
hy CCT ee 649 
New York City ........... 237 


Salic House (German rulers) 545 
Salk polio vaccine ..53, 149, 539 
Salutations, persons of rank 584 


Al 
prea, sg ct iigeatat ees a 
BETIPELVE. 3% > aeaule eces oun 
Parms (statistic Pea Aner 9 


Samoa, Western N. Z.) , 521 
San Antonio, Tex 


San Diego, Galit— 
City ausnienee ay ye. ae 17 
PEVISSUMIS = Aas orsnhe oa 453-454 
Population .268, 270, 302, 303 
Public library ......-..--- 468 
SEN ads, 5, tins aon + tae Seeeae 454 

San Francisco, 
Bomb explosion atitoi6) 140, oot 
Buildings, tallas-..-..2 6. 
Calif. Acad. or Scie Be 
Earthquake, fire (1906) 39, 161 
Foundation, s....0- aso se 501 
folder Gate Exp. (1939) aa 


era 83 
sehr Legion of Honor ..454 
Population . .268, 270, 302, an 
—Foreign-born B -266 
Postal receipts . 
Public library .. 
Spanish missions 


Telephones ...... .658 
United Nations co: . 169 
San Jacinto Museum ...:.... 466 


San Juan Capistrano Mission 454 
San Juan Vepisizsne race ...824 
San Marino ....%....... 119, 380 
San Tome Tsl. (Portugal) .379 


Sand Island ............ 213, 523 
Sandburg, Carl ...... 44, T76-T77 
Sander, Herman N. (1950) ..146 
Santa Anita racing ..... 824, 827 
Santa Barbara Museum ..... 454 
Santa Catalina Island ..181, eee 
Santa Claus, Ind. ........... 
Santa 3 Is. Solomons ... 33a 
Santa Fe, N. M. (1609) ..131, re 
payaie Art Museum ...... 

OPE — ocd sin OE vse atmos 
Santiago, battle (1898) ...... 138 
Santiago, Declaration of ....115 

ao Miguel Island (area) ...521 
Baratess, battle af STRUT ota <e TSR 
Saratoga Historical Park ....218 
Saratoga races .......... 821, 828 
Sarawak (Br. colony) ....... 330 


Sardinia ........... 


Sark Island (area) .... 521 
Saskatchewan, Canada . -325 
Satellites, solar system ...... 436 
Satellites, Space— 
GHronGlog yr ai ncn caine tipi 42 
Soviet projects ..... 41-42, 150 
U.S. projects .87, 98, 103,116, 
117, 121, 126, 128, 156, 427, 435 
Saturn (planet) Seer ds, 405-409 
Morning, evening star ....432 
Rises, sets, (1960) ........ 437 
Solar System. ~. ...%. 00... 436 


Saudi Arabia— 
Area, population, capital .380 
Cities (population) 395 
Descriptive... 2.0... 58 
King: Saud)... cine nance aaa 
Merchant fleet ........... 682 
Petroleum production 381, ier 
Trade, U.S. (value) 

Savaii Is. ., W. Samoa 

Savannah, Ga.— 
City manager’... jiu ate. 
Population ..2..2, 272, 303, 304 

Savannah, N.S. (nuclear 


SHIP) cease eee 114 
Savings: Bonds, U.S. ........ 17 
Savings in U.S. .....0....... 755 

PORTA] yen noe 710 
Savonarola (1498) ........... 130 
Saxe-Coburg, House of ...... 543 
Saxons— 

English rulers ............ 543 

German rulers: > ee ia 


Scholarships— 
Amer, Academy in Rome .517 


American Legion ......... 718 
Guegenheimin igen 499 
Hillmany igi esa 581 
Macmillan ">; 25. Gare nae 582 


Sciences, N: atl, Acad. 185, 514, 58 
Scientists, noted ...548-554, 559 


Scilly Isles (area) ......-...- 

] - ohs T.« (1925): Sheaten 141 
Area, population ..... 319, 323 
Gitte: (population) -..323 308 

es ion) -..323, 
Descriptive... ..-. 4. sneeeee 323 
Eisenhower Wisit..-> cise ree 117 


546 

us 5. p ulation born in ...266 
so Great Britain 
sents, Caroline (Harrison) 


162, 
Scott, Robt. F. (1912) ......- 1 
Screen Personalities .___560-570 

548-553 


Seamen’s organization 


Sears-Roebuck Fountaun -501 
Seas (area, dep’ : 518 
Seasons, The ...... ...410 
SEATO see Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization 
Seflaska exposition (1909) . 
aska osition 

ATt Museum 3°33 .2ccte eee 

Buildings, tall; =sx.8 one 542 

Floating Bridge .......... 529 

Mayor’... 2.20, a: nee T 

Population ..268, 285, 302, 303 
Seawolf, atom sub. (1985) .; & 
Secession of States . . 152, 
Secretaries— 

States oo ...<.0. 8: eee 

US, (Saxena 59-61, 175-178 

~Cabinets =... ....cause eee 59- 
Seeing Eye, The ......... 08 
Segni, Antonio ....... 57, 90, tot 


Segregration, see Desegregation 
Sekia el Hamra (Spanish) ..382 
Selangor, Malaya 


Election of (law) . 
eelanon terms 


Serbia, Yugoslavia t 
Serov, Gen. Ivan A, . 86 
Seven Wonders of the World 519 
Seychelles 


Wm. 
Neer 1590, pea 
Folger Library 


188 


Sheep— 
peat: organization . ...667 
On farms 


Shetland islands = Eee = 323° Bae 
Shikoku Island, Japan 366, 521 
Shipping 3. 00.3-Ser 675-685 
Canal traffic, foreign, Rey i, 
Dock: strike: .... nue 125 


676 
Express service (rail. air) 685 
New York State canals... .235 
Port of New York 
Tonnage at ports 
Trucking 


Ships 
American-built, first ..... 197 
Atlantic, first steam trip . 683 


ae 
“ies mutiny, he 134 
Builders Council .......... 11514 
eadasions ot Aer erat aS 66-15 
First = by sub (1864) . 
Fr famous 
SConstitution CIO 2) ers by 135 
~Philadelphia (1803) ...... 34 
—United States (1797) ..... 134 
Great deg es (1838) 136 
Hiroshima bomb carrier | .683 
iene: (0) La) Geers nN ra 538 
Bers, POW. nee esc os 681 
-Leonardo da Vinci |... ..: 681 
-Rotterdam .............. 681 
Mariners’ Museum, Va. ..467 


Merchant fleets ....... 
Mystic Seaport, Conn 
Navigation aids 
PUP EGE rey ft 2 lees. base te 
Ocean crossings, notable 
Port of New York ...... 


Radio rescue, first eae t36 
Route distances ...... 677-679 
Steamboats, early 
—First iron (1825) ........ 135 
ACS ALTOS) oe Ss coy 133 
ae gE i 0 Re ee 134 
SPATIMOIISOLRS UK cosy at an ons eisye. 538 
BGcenncgoing M1827) 3 Fas 135 
-Rumsey’s (1787) ......... 133 
-Stevens (1804, ’09) ...... 134 
no Doria (1956) ..158 
'ankers, largest ..... 680, 681 
oe baltiestins, last 
ED iS aaa oo Ree eS 150 
Wane tanKers 6... oes... 670 
Shoe production ............ 695 


Shooting see pistol, rifle, skeet, 


trapshooting 

Shortland Is., Solomons ... .334 
Shoshone Falis, Idaho ...... 194 
Shot put_records— 

PATISOLACEIN es sole dis even wie isis 876 - 

(3.002) eee eee eae 817 

Olympic BALES cc csrysiwiecstenaie « 867 

VTL a Oi ee cer are 72 
Slow Me State (Mo.) ...... 200 
Shrine football game ........ 818 
Shrine, Nobles of the Mystis. aye 


Shrove Tuesday 
Shuffleboard ghampigns 
Siam see Thailand 


Sidereal day, year 
Sierra Leone, Br. W. Africa 


Sierra Nevada Mts., Calif. ..190 
Signs and Symbols— 
Astronomical ........,.... 444 
Chemical elements ........ 401 
IS GESTCOAS Sh eee 313 
2 SS Se ees Serre 430 
Silicosis compensation ...... 235 
Silk production ............. 692 
Silurian Society ............ 514 
Silver— 
MOON ARO. orcas ssguursed Sisto jel ease 759 
Somstock Lode, Nevada ...201 
Density, melting point ...402 
Dollars in stock .......... 156 
CCIE at sy pce ne ster ves 703 
POUUCUON, -c-or.sscssiere rsc os 103 
Silver niale (oe es 201 
Singapore .......... 143, 329, 658 
Self- Prule granted ....108, 329 


Singers, noted— 


Contemporary ........ 560-568 
RAROPABOO 96 or esc tule ns. hues 570 
Opera (1959-1960) ....781-783 
Sinkiang, China ........... 345 
Sioux Indian War (1876) ....137 
SE MRED ori oes oes = , 203. 
Sister Kenny Foundation ...500- 
Sitting Bull, Chief (1876) ...137 
Skating, ice— 
Championships, speed ....884 
TUL Octal). stale sees .849 
Interscholastic, N 879 
Olympic games .870 
Speed records .884 
Skating, roller .............. 895 
Skeet shooting champions ...860 
Skiing— 
Associations§ 7. ...5.%...5.4 514 
Championships ...-....... 894 
Jumping records ......... 894 
Olympic games ....:...... 870 
Sean Diving |... oie. ean 831 
Skouras, Spyros P. ........- 119 
Skye Island (area) ......... 521 
Skyline Drive, Virginia ..... 209 
Slansky, Rudoiph (1952) ....147 
Slavery— 
America, introduced (1619) 131 


Slavery (cont’d. 
Brazil ends 89) nese re 13 


Englani 
Kansas-Nebr. Act 


Mass. outlaws (1783) “ls ; 133 
Missouri Comprom. (4820) 


, 152 

na York waite 1827) cy 135 

U.S. abolishes (1865) . » 622 
Sleepy Hollow w Legend ....... 

Sloan Foundation .......... 50 

Slovenia, Yugoslavia ........ eae 


Smith, Capt. John (1607). ...131 
Smith, Marg. an institut 162, 166 
i .. 186 


tution 


(334 
Snow Entomological Museum 457 
Snowfall— 


Blizzard of 1888 .......... 450 
Cltles.. Uses tease asc 442 
New York City cuopeaerh es 450, 452 
Snuff production ........... 
Snyder-Gray case (1927) ....141 
Soap Box Derby ............. 3 
Sobell, Morton (1951) ....... 147 
Socoer qrecurd) ra Ret tatsrea rage 9 
ocial Dem. party (1897) ...1 
Social Security 4 Vossen. = 
Australia! Ae eiiinetes wae cute 333 
Cablada ins ih ct ccre tee 326 
eae aT aihers whe nate sence 348 
BIANCO SHO sk ee ee 352 
Sweden “pritain 322 


Administration 653 
Armed ‘Forces .653 
Benefits at 72 . 654 
Blind, aid to the .. .654 
Crippled Children 654 
Death benefits .... . 653 
Disability ........ 53-654 
Employment security ..... 657 
Employment services. 656-657 
RATINGTA! y cGki un. «hese abe 


Federal Credit Unions ....655 
Maternal and child health ee 
Old age, survivors ....... 


Public assistance ...__.... Sod 
Railroad Retirement ...... 656 
Retirement payments 653-654 
Self-employed ............ 654 
Paxsrate re oe. ae vie - 655 


Unemployment ins. ..656, 657 

Women’s insurance ...653-654 
Socialist Labor party ...51, eo 
Socialist party .... -51, 
Socialist Workers party 51, 3a 
Societies, associations . .502-517 

Colleges. 20a... ae 489-492 
Society Islands (Fr.) ....... 354 
Socotra Island (Br. Prot.) 330 
Socrates (399 B.C.) ....129, 553 


Softball champions ........ 816 
Solander Island, N.Z ..... 334 
Solar‘dayit Fee. 410 
Solar system __............. .. 430 
Solomon Islands ....... 334, 521 
SOIMSES a on se 410 
Somalia ......... : .., 366 


Somaliland, British 
Somaliland, French 
Sombrero Island. ..... 
Somerset Island (area) 
Sooner State (Okla.) 


Sorghums (production) ....661 
Sororities (College) ... -490, 492 

Panhellenic Conference . .489 
Sound barrier ............. 450 
Sound, speed of ............ 450 
South Africa see Union of S.A. 
South Africa, British ...... 331 
South African War 

(1899-1902) Fc. 139 

South America 

Area, dimensions ......... 210 

MOHEG CLOD. -. crete stow 670 


Country, TAreeet (Brazil) .340 
Lake, largest (Bolivia) |. 340 
Lakes, notable . ...f0...5, 530 
Merchant fleets ‘ 
Mountain peaks .. 
Petroleum production 
Population ..... 
-Religion...... 
Ports, distances .. 
Sugar production . 
eee hone statistics , 
U.S. (value) Pie 
Watertalls Herein an seree 


war on admitted to Union ...206, 
Agriculture statistics . aan 


at 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, Bel 
Name, origin of ........ 
Population (1790-1950) 62-268 
-Cities, counties 282, 297-298 
Statistics . . 262-268, 302-304 


Tarif eo (1839) afoot 
TaxX@se hci. atone 643-651, 689 
Vital statistics ....... 306-310 
See also States, U.S. 
South Dakota— 

Admitted to Union ...206, 214 
rete statistics . -$39-870 
Birth, Geath statistics 306, 308 
Capital: 2.6.1 eee 206, th 
Conztiss (seats, areas) 298 
Descriptive: *.)..3.%..4.45 207 
Governor, officials, pay “10, ee 
Lake, largest. .)...... +2) +0 


Legislature. 0.34 see a 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
t. Rushmore ....... 206, 466 
Name, origin of 15 
Population (1860- -1950) 262-263 
—Cities, counties .....- 293, 298 
Statistics 261-268, 302-304 
Bele ‘vote. ..585, 607 
tee Vere 651, 6897 
Vital statistics ........ 5-317 
Wind Cave ..s5).4..ccemene 2) 


See also States, U.S. a, 
South Georgia Island . . .336, a5 
South Island, N.Z. .. 334, bas 
Southampton Island (aneaye 521 
Southeast Asia Treaty Org 

102, 149, 143 


812, 838 
Southeastern Power Adm. ...221 


Southeastern Conference 


Southern Education Fdn. ....501 
Southern lights ........ . 445 
Southern Rhodesia ._....319, 331 
Southernmost City, Point, 
Town, 50.8. = «x0 kee 523 
Southwest Africa ........... 330 


Southwest Museum, Calif. ..453 
Southwestern Power Adm. ..221 
Soviet Union see Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Soy Beans— : 
Grain center receipts ..... 666 
Production i. 1.16506 ... 7661 
Space developments— 
Chronology of vehicles .. 
Missiles see Missiles, rockets 
Soviet Union 
spore in space ....42, 112, 150 
Mikshe.t ene 40, 41-42, 91 
cauntnike I rai fe (i967) /150 
-Sputnik III (1958) ....... 150 
United States 
-Anti-satellite missile ..... 125 
SATSUS Siam 9, 1 
-Army team transferred ..121 
—Atlas-Score ...-......566% 87 


—Balloons) .=2-.) 2.3 a9 e5e 435 
—Clock in-space) 0.0. 3-S..226 427 
-Discoverer 


5, ie 103, 109, ‘117, 128 
-Explorer ....116, 125, 126, 150 


—Mercury ... .85, 88, 103 
—Monkeys.in space .38, 87, 107 
—Moon shots .....-. 87, 98, 128 
“NASA & 24.a50> sealer 85, 121 
—Pioneer ss. 2.065 atte eae 87, 98 
-Vanguard .....-.. 97, 121, 150 
Spain— 
Area, popu capital ..381 
Cities (populat: ion) 2 eee 395 
Civil war. cians teen 382 
Colontes = -a0actea ce Nee e 
Descriptive ......:.... 58, 381 
Electric power=.:....: 02. 697 
Franco, Francisco . . 382 


Gold reserve .... 
Merchant fleet 
Moroccan pact ..... 
Morocco, rule ended 


OEEC member ..... 7.412 
Republic (1931) ...... 142, 382 
Ralersy feces cae era 58, 545 
Sugar production ......... 694 
Telephones! -i0%).,. -cndataeeen 658 
Trade foreign ......... 674 
Treaties, U.S. ........ 138, 213 


—Defense agreement . 148, 382 


Spain (con 

ree pee born in , .266 
asures ..... ¥ 
ican War ..... 138 

WAAUGITIEN oo smb ene Phe 


nities 
Military leaders, U.S. 
MHD: OSBOB e+ sales nae ed oe 
ee (1588)... .131 
Spanish authors, painters ..553 
Spanish Guinea ............- 
Spanish Morocco (former) . fi 


Bbeotat de delivery rates . 
Speech, freedom of (aw) . Bee 


Sphinx 

aa 
Spitzbergen ...............-- 
Sports coed Deatatiateai wags ore 


developments 

Square (area) .............- 404 
Square roots ............ 
Squash, racquets, tennis ... 863 
tame) 67)... 6... ees -833 
ate ae Saye 568-570 

‘in, Joseph V. ...147, 388, 547 
Boise GHECLIED), So le.c 05 < 132 
Stamps see Postage stamps 
Standard time .......... 426-428 
Stanley Cup (hockey) ....... £63 


Easley. Henry M. (1871) . 
yr Saad Banner— 


yi oe rr 118-779 
National RUEROM 2), as elsix ue 642 
ars— 
Magnitudes’<-\. 53. ese a. 432 
orning, evening ......... 432 
POMATACLOCO) Nate ccascincesgerars 432 
MEDICS (TOGO) ete ss 432 
Stars and Siripes race ...... 823 


State Department— 
Administrative DBTRORRE! 5 57 
Atomic test ban, U.S. . 115 


12101 b ap Ea ee ae 97 
STIL eR as ia caren deine c(0 30) 6 110 
Tuy 1 Raia 132 
ES Oe ie ana 40, 107, aa8 
Cultural pact, USSR ...... 127 
Development Loan Fund 

121, 710 
Disarmament group ..116, 118 
Employees (number) ...... TT 
Established ............... 715 
MEMDENGIGULES icc ccc 8 


4 

Foreign Ministers’ talks ..105 
Geneva conferences see 
Geneva Conferences 


Germany. ...... 88, 94, 105, 115 
Us AVEO 2 ie 89, 112 
oN Ses ao BERRI neste 92 
BRSIe eOy ear he avetannce 97 
Hhrushhev WESC ech s 119 
oo a Al ee 112 
INPOUOCQO its 6 fons race vice 115 
= Bassin Bere ulaieryatrr aoe a 97 
EOS Gane ea 127 
Philippines Rothe ich y« 114, 121 
Secretaries ..100, 106, 118, 175 
Summit meetings 
—East-West 119, 124, 127 
—Western. .......... 124, 126 
Treaties and pacts ....... 743 
JCT) TA a 97 


USSR 92, 94, 101, 122, 123, 127 
See also Herter, ‘Christian A, 


Staten Island, N. Y.— 


Area, altitudes .........,. 240 
Bridges (to N.J.) ......... 245 
Inst, of Arts, Sciences 249 
Richmond Borough ....,. 24 


MMM a aie vos vs ade tose a « 256 


States of the U.S.A.— 
Admission of new (law) ..620 
Admitted ie Union 

, 43, 88, 97, 150, 214 


aerivaituss oducts .659-6 
Altitudes (alg low) :.... “834 
PED MMNOUE T acs s ese semen cos 4 


21 
Automobile data ..684, 686-689 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 157 
TUS Eee Oe ee 188-213 


States of the U.S.A. (cont’d.) 
tics 


ites . 805 
Capitals .....-. i ere 4 
CNSHE MA 2.5 eee. eee an 
ae thee onment .. 
ETS ste ~68 
Constitution, U.S. ..-2..- 616 
Counties, county seats 286-302 
Death statistics ...... -308 
Descrtiptives 2.7.06 -210 
Dimensions ...... 214, 286-302 
Education statistics ..493-496 
ral votes -585, ‘586, 614 


Farm income, crops - 659-670 


Geogral 
Individual data 


grants 
Eareeek. smallest 
Legislatures 
Manufactures by states ..691 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, — 


Mineral ‘production coe 

Mountain peaks ...... 534-536 
Murder, ponies RS Se 310. 
Names, origin of .......... 215 
Officials, salaries ....... 10-74 
Original thirteen ........- 214 
Parks, National ...... 218-219 


Petroleum produclens « guenod 
Population by states ..269-302 
Public assistance ......... 655 
RAVENS *-./o2:< Savlcn alsin ene 227-228 
Sutunerged lands (1953) ..148 
Temperatures, high & low 443 
Voting qualifications ae 615 
See also specific subjects under 
income, manufactures, mar- 
riage-divorce, t tazes, etc. 


Statesmen, noted | sere Agnes 548-554 
States’ Rights party ........ oeS 
Statuary Hall, National 180 
Statue of Freedom (Capitol) 179 
Statue of Liberty .... 255 
Statute mile ..... 
Steamboats see Ships 
Steel— 
Discoveries 2. o. vs .ncsaerss 538 
Exports, imports ...... 696-697 
Production 6 
Strike (1959) 47, 
Steeplechase (track and field— 
American record 876 
Olympic games ....... Bet 868 
See also Horse 
Stepinac, Cardinal tia. 143, tie 
Stevens, John (1804, 09) ...134 
Stevenson, Adlai 
119 aes RHP 150 


Stewart Island, N.Z. ...334, 521 
Stock exchanges— 
American (N.Y.) ........- 515 
—Transactions ..... i ies os 759 
Midwest (Chicago) ....... 615 
ING@W: “Work ait cian inal si om 515 
-Transactions ............ 159 


Pacific Coast Gn Fran.) 515 
Seat prices = a 159 
Stockholm-Doria Coll. (1956), 158 


Stocks— 
Dividends (tax law) ...... 643 
Harningy. sdecos Vasko 62-763 
Market crash (1929) ...... 142 
Railroad (value) ....5..... 684 
Yearly volume ............ 159 
Storm warnings ............. 439 
Storms of 1959 .............. 7715 
Straits of Malacca .......... 328 


Straits Settlements (former) ane 
Strauss, Lewis L. 104 
Street numbers, N.Y.C. 
Strikes— 
Britain (1926) *:........ ides 
Docks (1959) ‘ 
Herrin, [ll., 
Homestead steel, 1892 138 
Miners Slee bd (1946) 143-144 
Newspaper (1959) ......... 87 
Number, Ls bias Scapa tte 49 
Pullman, alee taster clavate 138 
Rubber ‘workers (1959) ... 48 
Steel (1959) 6 
Steel seizure “ (1952) Seas 147 
Stuart, House of .......,.... 543 
Sturbridge, Old (Mass.) ....459 


Stuyvesant, Peter ........... 239 
Submarines— 
Atomic: Lecce. Bionnaeeneles 
108, 110, 121, 148, 148, 36 
pause: -missile |... .. 110, 121 
«fo aie irate eae 53: 
Nautilus (1958) ...........150 


ubways— 
Malbone St. wreck (1918 


ed, New York (1904)... 
es Sq. wreck (1928), 


Transit Authori 
on to P: 


1, 158 
NO "Bad 
eney’.5. 


Abboud, Ibrahim (1958) ...150 
Area, population on, capital . .382 


Condominium ends ........ 383 
Descriptive. 022.504... 422 58, 382 
Telephones: 2....5... sa) < saan 658 
‘AR agreement .........-- 127 
Sudanese Se es > 35: 
Suez Canal , 98, 105, 109, 113, 


116, 122; 137, 144, 150, 390 


“Suffolk Downs racing ...822,828 


Suffrage see Voting 


ugar— 
Calories, <<.c5).-- ace 
Consumption, per capita ..664 
Govt... subsidy). 22) -segae 
Imports: *......\2e= sees eee 
reduction, world ......,-. 694 
—United States ....... 661, 694 

Sugar Bowl games ... -818 


Sugar Research Foundation .501 
Sukarno, Dr. Achmed 

94, 108, a — 
Sullivan, Arthur, operss 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy . 
Sulu Islands, P. L. 


Sumatra, Indonesia ....361, 521 
Volcanoes... .: 522: =—5ueee 522 
Summer season ............. 410 
Summit meetin, 
East-West ....... 119, ee ze 
Western “i. ss Gees 
Sumter, Fort ...... 152, 208. rt} 
Sun Bowl games ............ 
Sun, T : 
Descriptive wo see ae 430 
Diameter ».. [55.0 eee 430 
Earth, distance from”™...... 430 
Eclipse (1960) . 406, 407, 433 
Horizontal parallax ..,.... 4 
Planets, relation to ....... 436 
Right ascension ........... 430 
Rises, sets (1960) ..... 411-423 
Semi-diameter ............ 430 
Signs and symbols ........ 430 
Solar time \-<5 Jy-knuk eee 410 
Sunrise, correction ........ 426 
Sunspots -430, 445 


‘Worship, Egypt (1360 BC) 129 
Zodiac 43 


Sunshine State ............. "208 

Superior, Lake ..._.......... 532 

Supreme Court, U.S.— 
Appointments pat “ae 64 
Created (1789 Be 


Decisions (195! 9) 
Dred Scott ae Saat 137 
Judicial powers (law) 619 
ee Raa etree aot 


ety 
-rittie Rock (1958) 
Steel strike ... 
Surdna Foundation 
Surinam 


Surveyors chain measure ._..396 
Sutter’s sawmill, Calif. .....191 
Svalbard Island (area) ..... 521 
Sverdrups Island (area) ....521 


Swain’s Island, Samoa .212, 285 
Swan Island (area, pop.) ...523 
Swaziland, Br. S. Africa ... 831 
Sweden— 
Area, population, capital .383 
Cities, population ee 395 
Cooperatives, consumer ., .383 
Currency reform . 8 
Descriptive ..... 
Electric power . 
Gold reserve ... 
Merchant fleet . 
Nordic Council . 
Norway, union .... 


ee 
p Sweden (cont’d.) 
+ Wetsphones: i... 6.6.5 econ s 658 


Olympic games ........... 

World records ........ 885-886 
Swiss, noted ................ 
Switzerland— 

PAS AB. Vivcciiies crests er doe es 383 

Area, population, capital . .383 

Cities, population | 395 


Descriptive ... 
Electric power 
Gold reserve . 
Merchant fleet 


Telephones .... «. 658 
DoePGvelen io... 20's 674 
U.S. Population born in ..266 
RW UOLTALS ore cterilo ty see eee 520 
Symbols see Signs and symbols 
Symington, Sen. Stuart ..... 127 
Symmes, Anna ......... 162, 166 
Syracuse, N.Y.— 
ERY OU pites vse as eevee TT 
Museum of Fine Arts .... 463 
Newspapers ...........- 497 


Population ..278, 295, 302, 303 
Syria (United ‘Arab Republic)— 
Area, population, capital .390 
Cities, population ......... 395 


Descriptive pV iegrascneca 58, 390 
Egyptian merger .......... 389 
Merchant fleet ...........- 682 
SVelEDHONES® \-).20si. 0 Sass os 658 


Table tennis i ienamblonshins 837 
Tadzhik S.S.R. 387 
Taft, Robert-A. a00) 8 
Taft, William H. (biog.), ....170 
Taft-Hartley Act oe 


, 125, 144 

1 AES 9 HS @ 2) Say a ara 354 
Taiwan (Formosa) see 
China, Republic of 

Tall buildings .......... 540-542 

Tanforan racing .... ....... 828 

Tanganyika, Br. E. Africa ..332 

Tangier, North Africa ...... 372 


Taoist population, world ...715 
Tar Heel State .............. 203 
Tariff Acts— 
Exemptions for arevetare . 637 
Nullification (1832) ...... 135 


Suspensions (1951) ....... 147 
Tasmania, Australia ........ 333 
Tau Isiand, Samoa ......... 212 
‘Tax Court, U.8..0. 2... 62 

Employees, number ....... 7167 
Taxation— 

prercat colonies (1764-73) an 

“Coa s So aoe) eer 


Pacae: Britain cncome) 101, 322 
Single tax €1879)-..s5--.. 137 
Taxes, Federal— 
Admissions, entertainment oe 


Collections by regions ....7 

Collections, by source it 

Corporation ....... 642, 
—Profits affected by 691 
Estate ......-+<.> 646 
Excess profits .. 642 
Excise, rate, revenue .....646 
ABBONNC fis. c eee ee 646 


ae Saeko = ate are 645 
mcome see 0 

Internal Revenue law Ae EE 
Liquor, tobacco -.......... 646 


Social Security rates ...... 653 
Wagers, bets .......+.+---- 646 
Taxes, Sta : 
Gasoline: 4.6.25. ess 689 
Horse racing revenue ..... 830 
Income, by state ..... 647-648 


Inheritance, estate ...650, 651 
New York see N.Y, State 


Poll (states with) ........ 615 
Blea tune, ee . .649-650 
Taylor, Zachary ....... 136, 166 
Tea (consumption), ........- 664 
Teachers— 
eee cons tiene ot wate 515 
TTT eh a Nene aia 469-487 
Full time day schools ....493 
Increase in number. ...... 493 
New York City .....0...., 243 
New York State .......... 233 


Professional societies .491, 492 
Public school :............ 496 


ters, Int. Bro. 
ngage 49, 87, 95, 110 


Teapot Dome (1929) ......... 42 


EY, erate (1858) 197 


First, message (1844) ..... 6 
Ap NS noted ..... +2538 
A(eattiet ob 

Atlantic cable ..,......... 14! 


9 
Cable, U.S.-Puerto eee .. TEL 
Exchange, first (1878) eH 
Foreign countries ........ 11658 
Independent Systems, U.S. 2A 


pe cones. NOtEd 5 sip ees 
BS ORETRR Se cretncic tients miele 658 
World statistics ee 658 
Telescopes, astronomical 433, 453 
Television— 
ARCONS SE vat ona etimos 560-570 
Assaciations: <tr. tas tye 515 
UL OEE GnS eae ey oe 704 
Congressional enue .122-123 
Highlights ..6-. 4...) 2-123, 104 
Toavented:| 2st. sbes 538, 5. 
Quiz fixing ... 40, 122-123 
Sets produced .. 


Stations in U.S. . ey 
Transcontinental (1951) ..147 


Temperance organizations ..550 
Temperature— 


APSOLUbeHi. en tate ete 44 
Barometric changes ...... 

Boiling, melting points ... 
Cities, SUS, Seer 
Extremes, ey dewey 
High and low .... 
New York City . 

Normal iis. 
SEASONS >. C) Lee hea ae waite 410 
Thermometer scales ....:. 


Temple of Artemis .......... 519 
Temple Emanu-el, N.Y¥.C. ..251 
Tenerife Island, Canaries . ,521 
Tennessee— 


Admitted to Union ...207, 214 
Agriculture statistics 659-670 


Area, Yank 2.08. 632. 207, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Capitalsee soon 207, 214 
Counties (seats, areas) ...298 
DESCHIPULVE. Weare uciy ses thes 20) 
Governors, officials, pay 70, ne: 
Hermitage, SG er cccccusteaye seas 

Lake, largest aioe cote tse riots Sat 
Legislature SSA ITS Mee 


13 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, ott 
Name, origin e eS Sere SEE a 
Parthenon, The .......... 

Population ( 1790- 1950) ae 


—Cities, counties ..... 293, 298 

Presidential vote ..... 585, 608 
Biausiice Sees 261-268, 302-304 
PAROS apes s.5 ee 643-651, 689 
Vital. statistics <.:..-. 305-317 


See also States, U.S. 


Tennessee Valley Auth. 


44, 220-221 


Tennis champions ...... 890-893 


See also Court tennis, Squash 
tennis, Table tennis 


Territorial expansion, U.S. ..216 
Territories, U.S.— 


PATER Meo a ayene tens ier Neg Ts 523 

Chronological list. ........ 214 

Cities (population) ....... 285 
Testaments (wills) .......... 640 
Teterboro Airport, N.J. ..... 245 
Teton Mountains, Wyo. ..... 210 
Texas— 

Accession ............: 207, 215 


Admitted to Union ..207, 214 
Agriculture statistics -659-670 
ALAMO) Wives, Sone ate oie Se 
ATea), stankia oe chs c..s 207, ofa 
Birth, death statistics 306, Ser 
Capialleentd Sen 207, 2 
County (seats, areas) 798-300 
Descriptive: 20 sss. ase 207 
Governor, officials, pay .70, 73 
—Ferguson, Miriam (1924) "141 
Hall of State, Dallas ..... 466 
Houston 


208, 283, 302, 303, 466, pate 
Independence (1835) Raa ahs 136 
Wake, largest’ lyase. ac 531 
Legislature Raat shy fravenaera 8 13 


Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 
Memorial epee tos Austin 466 


Name, origin of .......:.. 215 

Populntion. ‘(i830- -1950) 262-263 
-Cities ....... 283-284, cer : 304 
ECountiessi2i- cna 8-300 
Statistics ....261-268, 302-04 
Presidential vote ..... 585-609 
SanAntonio ..... 24. 466, 542 


eee Pa cael Monument ..466 

ai uatln ft che ten 643-651, 689 
Vital statistics ....... 305-317 
See also States, 


Texoma, Lake ..... bes + «207, 228 


TE ToOTIE, rt rts gees 69 
S, imports ..... 

Ind Lege ; oi: nee » 605 

rice lex 

weentiee (wholes: ob 165 


Area, population, capital .384 
Bangkok (popul: st a 1395 


Coup, army (1958) ....... 150 
Descriptive ........2a, 58, 384 
Merchant. fleet ........... 682 
Trade, foreign’)... 0. 2pe.cs 674 
Weights, measures ........ 400 
World Bank Loan ......... 113 
Thames River .............. 532 
Thanksgiving Day .......... 
Thaw, Harry K. (1906) ...... 139 
Theater— 
Actors, actresses .:... 560-670 
Associations 515 


Awards ... 


. 58 
Dramatists 546 bee 
Long runs .. .. 195 
Opera season -7182 


780 
Plays, stars (1959-60) ....780 
Pulitzer Prizes], -. 3.0. 574 


Thirty Years’ War (1618) Bt 
? Day 11728 
Three Kings gins N.Z,_ . .334 


ibet, 0.5... aS le oe eee 345 

Dalai Lama ....... 99, 116, 120 

Sete (i oo 0k eee eS il 

anchen Lama ........ 99, 345 

Revolt crushed) 4c ya,;eee 99 
Tidal wave, India (1942) ....159 
Tides— 

Atlantic coast . 


Descriptive . 
Highest 
Moon, effect of 
New York City 


Rise and fall, U.S. ci 
Tidewater, Virginia ........ 20: 
Tierra del Fuego .......... 342 
Time— 

ast once! paaae , + 426-428 

2 sje wie ore ee 27 

Bell, shipboard ........... 534 

Daylight Saving.) S40. eee 427 

Differences for cities ......428 

Earth’s rotation and ...... 410 

Geologic erasi.. ease) sean 519 

Greenwich 25 3.2 enw aeais 427 

Mean, apparent .......... 410 

Military... : see 427 

Siderealis. 3). ic.ca:-tee eee 410 

Signals broadcast ........ 427 

Standards ..cccsee sae 426-428 

ZONES: <div sbaic> wise eee ene 426 
Times Sq. subway 

wreck (1928) ...... 141, 158 
Timor, Portuguese ...-380, 521 


Timothy seed prices . . 662 
Tin—imports, U.S. 696 
Tinian Island (area) |_......521 
Tippecanoe battle (1811) ....134 
Titanic disaster (1912) -.139, 156 
Titicaca, Lake (Bolivia) 340, 530 


Tito, Marshal .......... 58, 393 
Tobacco— 
Export, imports ...... 696, 697 
-Duty-free (personal) ....637 
Industry< (N:C.) =. nae 203 
Production —-\iecu,. one 697 
~By states: 19.5). se ees 661 
TaxX€S: sae een eee 753 
=Excise ene 646 
Tobacco Island ........ 335, 521 
Toboggan Handicap ...-....820 
Todd-AO film process ...... 539 
Todd, Mary (Lincoln) ..162, 167 
Togoland Republic ........ 353 
Togoland, Ghana .......... 331 


Tokelau. (Union) Islands . 334 
Tokyo, Japan . pane 366, 1 3B 658 
Tokyo Rose (1949 146 


Toledo, Ohio. ............. 1205 
Buildings, tallca.2 ae 542 
City manager aero Ga 


Museum of Art ............ 
Population ..280, 296, 302, 303 


Tomb of Mausolus .......... 519 
Tomb of the Unknowns ....182 
Ton (measure) ........ 396, 399 


Tonga (Friendly) Is. ...334, 521 
Tornadoes— 


Descriptive’ 6205 insrees 440 
Losses, life, property ..... 159 
Storms of (1959) ........ 115 
Torre, Marie .............. 92 
Torres Island ......,........ 335 


Touring mileage, U.S. ..686-688 
Town easternmost U.S. ....523 
Town, northernmost U.S. ...523 
Town, southernmost U.S. ..523 


a. § 
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‘ownshend acts (1767) ....132 
Track and field— ? 


Amer. ies z i ee 
Championshi) ++ 
College records (U.S.) 887 


Cross-country runs, walks 


38; 818 
Decathlon champions .....- 873 
Interscholastic records 817 
-~New York City ...... 878-879 
Olympic games ....... 867-869 
Pentathlon champions _. .873 
World records ........ 871-873 
OES 2 Srl oa - ee 
Associations, N.Y. ....--- z 
Restrictions lowered ...... car 


Suspensions, U.S. (1951) . 
U.S.-Latin Amer, 
TS: statistics .....-.: 
See also Exports, imports 
and specific countries 
Trade Mark Law 


Traffic— 

Accidental deaths . 
AINE 22. fas 
Associations . 
Canal, se eae 

ume 
Cargo vo! ae B16, e79 
ONTOTSAL Sa ae een 
New York City systems 244-246 
New York State canal ....235 
Panama Canal 


688 
Water-borne .......... 677-879 
Trains see Railroads 
Trampoline champions ..... 886 
Transjordan see Jordan 
Transportation 
See also Aviation, Automo- 
biles, Railroads, Shipping 
Transvaal, South Africa ....330 
Trapezoid (area) .........-- 404 
Trapshooting champions .. 861 
Travel, foreign 637, 64 
Travers’ Stakes 
Treason (defined) +.- 620 
Treasure State (Mont. ‘) 2 2..200 
Treasury Department— 
Administrative personnel . 59 
BONGS . <a.-: . 45, 77, 118 
Employees (number) 167 
Established .... 
Expenditures ....... 
Narcotics, Bureau of 
National Debt 
Notes ...... wines 
Secret Service ............ 
Secretaries 
See also Currency, U.S. 
Treasury Is., Solomons .., .334 
Treasury, U.S. (reserves) ..756 
Treaties, U.S.— 
Alaska purchase .189, 213, aie 
Arms limits (1921, 25)... 141 
—Naval (1921, ’380) ....141, 142 
Austrian State ...149, 338, 743 
Cuba (1934) : 
Denmark (1951) . 
Germany (1921, ’5 55) 
Great Britain (1782) 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
Japan 
—Mutual security (1954) ..367 
—World War II peace 
147, 367, 743 


_——— Kellogg-Briand (1929) -142 


Louisiana Purchase (1803) 
134, 196, 215, 216 
North Atlantic (1949)' 146) 743 
Oregon boundary (1846) ..136 
Panama (1903) ..139. 212, 376 
Portugal, Azores (1951), . 379 
Previously published ...... 743 
Rush-Bagot (1817) 
Southeast Asia (SEATO) 
149, 743 
Spain 


—Defense pact Cass) 148, or 
—Florida (1819) ..193, 215, 
—War (1898) Bt 38 
Webster-Ashburton (1842) 197 
World War II peac 
143, 144, 147, 149, 743 
Treaty of Versailles 
See Versailles, aes, of 


Trees, state (official) . 188-210 
Tremont Stakes ......... 821 
Trengganu, Mala; ransee 
Trent, Council of *(1543) see hod 
Trenton Handicap .......... 820 
Triangle (area) ... - 404 


Triborough Authority, N. ¥. 246 


OTOL a 66 
Trinidad Island ........ 386, 701 
Trinity Church, N.¥.C. ... 250 
Triple Alliance of 1795 ....134 


Triple, Crown (racing)... 8 
Teipoll, US. De wat oat (4801) 134 


Trips, fastest see Fastest trips 
(Br.) 332 


_ ‘Trolley cars, first (1885) ....138 
Tro A 


Truck Transportation ...... 
ae Society, pear 
arry 
Assassination attempt 147, 154 
Biography... sot. eoaeev ose 173 
Daughter wed 1 
Hydrogen bomb (1950) ....146 
MacArthur recall (951) ia 


Potsdam conference (1945). 143 
Railroad seizure (1950) ..147 
Steel plant seizure (1952) . at 
Taft-Hartley veto (1947) . 
Truman Doctrine (1947) arr 
Wife, biography ........-.. 173 
Trusts, Territory, U.S. .. 213 
Trusts, public ........ 498-501 
Saashinee Bay Battle (1905) Pr 
Tuamotu Isiand (Fr.) 354 


National Assn. ........... 55 

Feesearch) 2.035 eign - 55 
Tubuai Islands (Fr.) ._.... 354 
Tucopia Is., Solomons ...... 334 
Tudor, House of .......... 543 
Tulsa, Okla.— 

trees bath... Se atns aT 

Philbrook Art Center ..... 464 

Population 280, 296, 302, 304 


Thos. Gilerease Institute 464 
Tumbling champions 
Tunis (population) 
Tunisia— 

Area, population, capital . .384 

Bourguiba, Pres. See 

Bourguiba, Habib 

Constitution .... 

Descriptive 

France: sossos 

Independence . ‘ 

Telephones . 

Turkestan, Chinese ......... 345 

Turkey— 
Ankara treaty 3 
Area, opulation: capital ..385 


Cities he ern Ate 395 
Crimean War (1853) ...... 136 
Descriptive. cick ten eet 385 
Gold reserves. se th. ee 758 
Merchant fleet . ......... 682 
NATO member (1951) ....147 
Petroleum production ....701 
Rulers... Occ. eee eres 58, 385 
Russia, war (1877) ........ 137 
Sugar production ......... 694 
Telephones: wae Se Se 658 
Frade, foreign vcs. eek ocx 674 
United Nations ........... 128 

S..pact: ..... = anes 97 
Weights, measures ........ 400 
World Bank loan ......... 773 


Turkmen, S.S.R, 13 

Turks and Caicos iaiaeie .335 
Turtle Mountains, N. Dak. . 204 
Tutankhamen (1344 BC) ...129 
E Nelda a a ; aia, a4 


Twilight as OL) akAkiE -412- a 
Twins born (cases) ......... 
Tydings-McDuffie Act (P. I.) 3 8 
Tyler, John ........ 162, 166, 174 
Tyndale, William (1526) ....131 
Typhoons see Disasters 
ee 

Ubangi-Shari (former) .352, 353 
Uganda, Br. East Africa ... -332 

Waterfall |. «<< ie eee 520 
Ukrainian S.S.R. ........... 386 
Ukrainians, noted __......_. 553 
Unalaska Island (area) ..... 521 
UnexoplorinentS 

SUrance Fae eee 656, 657 
Segepal by ‘state... ij, 657 
=Canada <--> eee 326 


Cities, population ......... 395 
Communist party 


Czar murdered (1918) .. 140 
Descriptive ©. ;... 22.588 
Disarmament 116, 118, 119, 125 


Doctors’ plot (1953) |..... 147 
Dogs in space... .2i.c6 42,1 
East Germany _........... 
Economic report .......... 90 
Economic system .!........ 
Education ............. 388-389 
Exhibition in U.S. -108, 161 


Foreign Ministers’ talks see 
Geneva conferences 


Hydroelectric projects . 
Hydrogen bomb (1953) |... 
Iran relations .)....i.cimee 
Iraq relations .......... 
Islands, areas 


Laos revolt ....... 112, 120, 128 
ca of the past 551 


” 682 
Mikoyan, ist 1 Dep. Prem. 90, 91 
Missiles see Missiles, rockets 
Molotov, V. M. 150, ee 547 
Montgomery, Viscount . . 102 
Moon shots see Space 

developments 

Nixon visit 


Premiers 
Religion ... 


Russian Soviet a - 386 
Serov, Gen. Ivan A. 


40, 41-42, 91, 112, 150 
Stalin, Joseph V. 147, 388, 547 
Sugar production .694 
aeenanee acy 


y 
UAR relations .... 
United Nations 
109, 119, 120, 128, 146 
U.S. exhibit, ‘Moscow -111, 112 
U.S. official ousted ....... 123 
US. Di he sop (1933) . ..142 


92, 93, 101, 111, 119, — 
Volcanoes. 


West Germany eb cic 90, 119 
World Almanac .......... il 
World War I 141-142, 742 
World. War; Ely. (see. 144-145 
-Armed strength .......... 42 
~—Casualties 


742 
Potsdam (1945) .143, 385, 743 
~Yalta (1945) ....143) 385, 743 
Writers rehabilitated 42 


"4 


“aan 


| 


ot) aT Ve 


‘ 


Unions 
. 712, 114 


150, 389 
116 


Jordan relations 
Nasser, President see 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel 
Sudan agreement 127 
Suez Canal 90, “08, 105, 109, 113 
ae 122, 124’ 149} 390, oe 


ti 138 
West Germany tees -. 90 
See also Egypt, Syria, Y ; 


ie 
United Church of Christ 714, 717 
United Kingdom 


See Great Britain, England, 
Scotland, Wales and North- 
ern Ireland 

United Mine Workers— 
trike of 1946 ........... 143 
United Nations— 

Algerian question ..... 120, 124 

American Assn. of pnDL6 

Arab refugee plan ........ 116 

Assembly, first, 1946 ..... 143 

ROA sie. v ovio > ns Eee 

RINCTOONS.5fo.3 56). 2: 6. 

Charter (1945) 143, eae. 633 

Communist China ........ 

Delegations, Beads of ....769 

Disarmament, Bee group 118 

Dumbarton Oaks ......... 769 

Economic & Social Council 770 

Emergency Force (UNEF) .150 

French nuclear tests ..120, 128 

General Assembly 

38, 86, 120, 124, 125, 128, 769 

UAE yer eee 86 

Hammarskjold, Secy. Gen. 
see Hammarskjold, Dag 

Headquarters x 

Human rights (1949) 

Hungary question 

Information ...... 

International Court 

Intl. Finance Corp 

Intl. Labor Org. ILO) 105, 110 

Israeli Ea et we 98, 116 

Weorea,. sf a.2.- .109, ‘148, 741 

Laos rebellion 112; 120, 128 

Maritime Organization eee OL 

MACTIDELS 55s it ese sien . 169 

Mideast peace ........ 150, 390 

es committees ...... ae 

SS a eer as 

Representatives, permanent ae 

Secretariat .......-.---.- 

Security Cncl. 38, 91, 98, 128, 110 

South Africa .......-- 114, 128 
Specialized agencies ...770-771 
SPs telessness .......------- 98 

Crncume - 2. Super on 769-772 

Suez blockade ....124, 149, 390 

Tibet question ........ 120, 125 

SERPS eves: 2 icieaies - 770 

U.S. Mission to ..........- 192 

USSR complaint .....-.... 109 

USSR condemned (1957) ..150 

World Bank <....-.------- 7713 

World Economic Survey ..106 

World Refugee Yr. 104, 109, 127 

See also Chronology, pp. 85-128 

United Nations Day ........- 7129 
United Press Internat’l ..... 516 
United States of America— 

Accessions .......-.-.- 214, 216 

Altitudes .....-.-:; .533, 534 

ee secars, ministers ... 69 

ACHMED sails alcele spo 214, 523 

‘Atomic test ban”......-+.-.- 115 

PIMOCOG one sain woes 747-749 

Geninets Sere i 59-61, 174-178 

7 CT ae 179- ae 

en Gefense .........-.--- 

Civil Service .........-- 766- oren 

Gonatirution free 616-623 

Eeeenenial Limits .c0x.%- ae 


MGM Scie ia cl ele 0 s5ss 
Seci, of Independence 626, 627 
Executive 58, 59-61 
Exhibition in Moscow .112, 161 
Federal agencies ..311, 7166-767 
Foreign aid see Foreign aid, 


U.S. 
Foreign relations see State 
Dept. U.S 


U.S. of America (cont’d.) 
Geogra: acpi | 38 536 


Med eae rusteeships .. 
sont Chl Chiets of Staff : 
hrushchey PWisiG nach woke 
Latitudes, longitudes . 
Legislative 5 
Missiles tee Missiles, rockets 

Motto, national 


Population ............ 257-317 
POSBESBIOUR SFG. Seen sikanit 523 
PURE Geb a wes ous eh eee 750 
PUD IANGRO Se orcas seis tee 213 
PriblicatiGne ooo ec wei te 82 
Receipts, expenses ........ 147 
Selective Service ...... 45, 744 
Social Security ........ 653-657 


Space Developments see 
Space naa 

States, individual ....188-213 

Statistics on U.S. 523 

Territorial expansion .214, 216 

Territories, regions ...212-213 

UN Charter 28-633 


U.S. Mission to UN ....... 
See also specific subjects 


Universities see Colleges 

mknown Soldier, Somnd By ein 182 
Upolu Is., W. Samoa ........ 334 
Upper Volta, Republic of 352, 353 
Uranium— 


Atomic weight ............ 402 
Belgian Congo ......2...%.. 339 
Czechoslovakia ............ 347 
Density, melting point ....402 
Fission th gee ie rg ae 539 
Production, U.S. .......... 
Radioactivity “Cie96) ee 138 
U.S. States. .....: 190, 192, 208 
Uranus (planet) ........ 405, 436 
Urban population, U.S. .....262 


Uruguay— 
Area, pop., capital ........ 
Descriptive 
Gold reserve .............. 
Merchant fleet 
Montevideo (population) 
Telephones . 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan . 

Urundi, Belgian Congo .. 

Utah— 


Admitted to Union ....208, 214 
ee statistics . .659-670 
AYR. TANK Git F othe s cee 4 


1 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Cap ital 208, 214 
Counties (seats, areas) . pth 
Descriptive . 208 
Governor, officials, pay ..70, 73 
Lake, largest 531 
Hegislature: JN... fede. oe 73 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, pt 
Mountain Eatone (1857) 1 
Natural bri 
Population Cee 1950) 262-263 
—Cities, counties .. 84, 300 
261-268, 302-304 


Statistics .. 
ee vote ..... 585, 610 
ees ote ate 643-651, 689 
Vital statistics ......- 05-31 
See also States, U.S. 
Utah Territory 2. 50.0.4 208, 214 
pee Vite 
V-E Day, World Warll ..... 145 
V-J Day. World WarIl..... 145 
Vaccination (1796) .......... 134 
Vaccine, Salk ...02, 539 


-Valley Forge State Park ....465 
“Valley of 10,000 Smokes ....189 


Valois, House of 
Van Buren, Martin (biog.) ..165 
Vancouver Island (area) ....521 
Van Doren, Charles ..... 122-123 
Vanier, Maj. Gen. Geo. 109, 698 
Vatican City, State of— 
Area, population 1 
Descriptive .....65.222. 58, Bor 
Lateran Agreement ..366, 391 
corked of Guarantees (1870) 137 


Veal 
Nutritive POIIG) ss nKe sc. sleiaiws 668 
Prices, farm 662 
Production, consumption .664 


Vegetables— 
Consumption, per capita .664 
Nutritive value .......... 
Price indexes ......... 164-765 
BTC UL COIN a oi an hia Vina. 2359 661 


Vella Lavella Is., Solomons. .334 


Venezue 


es. Rom) lo 
Cities “(population) Ke x oS 
cee 


"Perez inte ted (19 ste 
Petroleum Be soos ten 


eer 
Marriage elrones laws 316, “317 
Motto, me 208 
Name, ne Mot eA ae, 215 
Population (1790-1950) 262-263 
-Cities, counties . 284, 
Statistics ... 261-268, 302-304 
Presidential vote ..... 585 
Vitel” statistics 
See also States, U.S 
Vernal Equinox 


German cessions _........ 
Hitler rejects (1935, "37 


54 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1497) "528 

Vesuvius, Mt. Gialyy > 129, 522 
Veterans— 

G.I. Bill 745 

Insurance - 145 


Medical care . oe 
New York State— 
—Unemployment benefits ..233 
Number in U.S. ee 
Pension payments ..... 45, 745 
Survivors, orphans benefit 745 
Veterans Administration— 
Employees (number) 
Expenditures) ~2ijje=. anes 
Headquarters, functions ..745 
Veterans’ Day 


American Pariete see 
American Legion 

American Veterans Comm, 516 
Amer. Vets. of W.W. II ..502 
Blinded Veterans Assn. .,.503 
Catholic War Veterans .504 
Disabled American Veterans 506 
First Division society .508 
Foreign Wars, Veterans of ae 
-~Award 


Korean War Veterans . 
Purple Heart, Order of . 
Rainbow Div. Veterans 
Regular Veterans Assn. .. 
Spanish War Veterans .... 


74th & 174th Assn. ...... 514 
75th Division Assn. ...... 514 
77th Division Assn. ...... 514 
82nd Division Assn. ...... 506 


87th Division Assn. 5 

89th Division Society ....506 
Vetoes, Presidential 
Vice Presidents of the U.S.— 

Electoral votes (law) ....614 


List, with Congress ...... 174 
Nominees (1900- 56).— dee 615 
"Salary ...95:0. isan 59 
Succession to Presidency 614 
Term begins “522 623 


Vicksburg Court House ...... 460 
Victor Emmanuel III (1946) Pee 
Victoria, Australia 
Victoria Falls .......... 31 

Victoria Island (area) ....521 


Victoria Nyanza, lake ...... 332 
Victoria, Queen (1837) ..136, 543 
Vietnam— 
Area, capital, population 392 
Cities ee on-scene 395 
Communist Ware ihupeons 392 
Description. ......... .58, 392 
ROPUDNG ose V oe oes 392 
Villa, Francisco (1911) ....139 
Violinists of the Past ...... 556 
Virgin Islands, British ... 335 


Vitamins 
Viti Levu 


oe POA Oe EE 

Altitudes (high, low) ....,.534 
Area, capital ......-....- 212 
Cities population) Bs yeh 285 
ae ey law, U.S. 212 
SDBRCTIPUAVE << em sapere 212 
irc: (statistics) tits Sire or 


Virginia— 
‘Admitted to Union 38, 209, 214 
Agriculture statistics. 659-670 
rere Court House 467 
Area bTank =. 3.2.0. 9, 214 
Birth, aeath statistics 306, 308 
Panital waset «x2. 0-05. 209, 214 

ounce (seats, areas) ae 


Governor, officials, pay 70, 13 
Jamestown (1607) . 467 
Lake, TRESERE 
Legislature 74 
Marriage, divorce laws 316, ao 
Museums 467 
Name, eon Ae 
Natural TIAGO ie icc es a 

gop eatien, Gi (1790- 1950) 363.263 

Cities, counties 284, 30 


=Statistics -. ..261-268, 302-304 
eee vote ..... 85, 611 

3 eee -651, 689% 
Vitel statistics ......305-317 


Williamsburg, Colonial ...467 
See also States, U.S. 
Visa regulations, U.S. ....-. 
Vital statistics ......... 
food, content) 
land (area) ....521 


Ward, Angus (1949 
Warm Springs Found., Ga. ..499 


Wars— 
American Revolution 


Secretaries 
See also Army, Dept. of the 
foam Se ees 146 


132-133 
= — 


Black Hawk (1832) .. 
Boer ge 1902) .. 


English civil 31 
Franco-Prussian (1870) ...-137 
French and Indian (1754) 133 
Hundred Years’ (1338-1453) 130 
Indians, New Eng. (1676) 132 
He eget 369, 392 
Italian wu 137 
Tele Ethiopian Rey: -142 
Korean (1950-’53) -148, 368 
Mexican revolution (1911). .139 
Mexico-U.S. (1846-"48), ...136 
Napoleonic (1805-15) ....134 
Philippine SA ae . .139 
Punic (264-146 BC) ...... 129 
Russo-Japanese (1904-05), 139 
Seminole (1836 
Ship lesses . 
Sioux war (1876) ........- 
Spain, civil f1936-39) 
142, 143, 382 


-138 
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Magara... 
Water Ski Cane 
Watson. J., Jr. 


er r 2, T15 
Barometer reading ......- 439 
Blizzard (1888) ..138, 159, 441 
Hurricane research ...... 
New York City .....- 
States and cities ...... 442, 443 
Summary (1959) ......... 115 
Temp.-Humidi ex ...715 
Temperatures by states Fe 
Winds, velocities .....- F 
Weather Bureau, hee ; » 115 
Webb, Lucy Cian "1162, 168 
Webster-Ashburto: 1 
Wedding aunt vexnaeien ts 316 


Weight lifting -.-- =. see 848 

Weight throwing, records—-~ 
American <.- «c-Si 876 
Olympic games .......- 867 


m. 
epee tables 


ladimir, Grand Dukes of 547 


Vv = 
pacenenal education Spa ae 588) 


ity of elements .. 


sees 495 Thirty Years (1618-’48) ..131 Blectrical units “400 

WBISTGUS diet nets ss Ser Sai Tripoli-U.S. (1801) ....-.. CORTES: Ee 
Vorcler, "pobert A, (1950) . War ce perk Fi 12 1) ee ee He i table of seis “a 
Volcanoes— World see World War I, a Gases .... 28 

NOHIVE MAE Su. ayia 522 Warsaw Pact (1955) ........ Human (heigh 

2 LO A ee 223 Washington Cathedral . .183, 730 Knots; miles 

UCT A ne ee nae Washington, D, C.— Metric system - 

Volley ball hampicns Sant een 895 Airlines Metric ¢ 

Volstead Act (1917) ........ 140 Burned (isi4) !: US. 5s pede 

Volt (electrical unit) ...... 400 DItGL Socce ee noe Wates senses 309 
ie ae cavins 403 Cherry Biossom ‘Time ..... 183 Weizmann, Dr. Chaim ......364 

M eae dry, fiuid | 396-399 Churches, famous ...... .183 Welfare services— 

BA mel SOM ese Descriptive ........... 179-187 Catholic Conf,, Natl. 122 
Volunteer State (renn.) nee 207 Federal workers (number) 767 Jewish Board, Nath ...... 723 
Volunteers of Amer. 712, 14, 4c > SUC POSODy, MEMO SL Eser ses 184 Social security ..... .693-670 
Von Braun, ¥ Wernher sates tat Rabon eee Bencu arenes 4 yretine Canal <Ssaee 673 

nn 2 Paha ee ea iil Mileage to other cities 686-688 Wenner See See -5O 

ote, electoral— National Gallery of Art ..182 West Africa, hes 353 

Law (Constitution) . .619, 621 Population 257- 358, 271, 302-303 West ‘Afiion: — ponerse, * = 
See isk oo th 585, 586, 614.. Rosia Reel Shirt «eas 10 West Borneo, Indonesia “> "5361 

: Ba ublic buildings .... .179-187 

Pemeeny Ob PORUIAuO ics ae Public library Statistics ..468 West Germany. sees ea 

allToads:.-).<ic. «sae 179 1 : 

a Ba eats (1789- seg BH Roman Catholic Shrine ..730 West. eelice, writen ye 335-336 
¥ arts URS Gietaebe Taft Memorial ........... 100 West Indies Fed. .. 150, 319, 335 

o 2 F Telephones=.0.2 =.) ax skente 658 West Point Military Acad. 37 

aD EER 1956 ......-. 585 Washington Monument .'187 West Spitzbergen Is. (area) 521 

Beach at See BMA a donee | eRe 

Population eligible .......624 Washington Georg einai Asati Admitted to Union ...209, 214 


aoe statistics 


Qualifications, by state |. 615 reas -658-670 


Biieee ny Revolution 132, 163 


se Wash., D.C. residents ....211 Biography ..........ccar. 163°... Riven deed cteioe ae eenne 

P Womah’s suffrage (1920) pA oe a ee aeaal Glide ce 163 Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
y Tegal holiday) . .728 Co 

141, 623 Birthplace (Va.) 63, 209 Counties (eats; areas) ...301 


209 
par ae Wa Capitol cornerstone laid ..179 Governor, officials, pay .70, 74 
MteGar Wonah's Army Corps Gonstifatiens Convention 617 Lake, largest ..... ° +4 22.1531 
WAF see Women in Air Force French a0 Indi Wer 2133 Leeliavure yorce | i 
RUS Re LE : ie oo ndian War . .133 Marriage, divorce laws 316-317 ~ 
mere cee ee ee 
I pata we —Cities, counties ._. 
oe each apes from... .. 883 freee 133-134, 162, 163, 174 Statistics . 261-268, 302-304 
THOUSHISL GaGa en 690, 691 Romh cate pee. oe scene 
Minim CC eM eS ry 3 a We une Bo yg ee A hg > 
ee poe mata Ri (N.Y, os a Sn Tite, Cones ue ee ene Pintle eae .307-317 
See also Incomes, inetoneislandaeee - Hahaator Caen 
Mae hole Salari aA Washington Island ..... ..334 Westchester Co. parks ....... 230 
Wainwright, Genk M144 Washington Monument ..187 Western Conference— 
Wakevisiand 2 se 213 Washington, Mount, N. H. . .534 Basketball: ives oer 838 
Wales— Washington Pk. racing 823, 828 Football (Big 10-3) ........ 812 
Area, population .319, 320, 323 Washington, State of— pi hinlasis seinen nS See 
Cities (population) ..". 305 Admitted to Union ..209,214 Western Explorations ....._.528 
Walker Art Center, Minn. 460 Agriculture statistics ..659-670 | Western Hemisphere, pop. | 265 
Walker Cup (golf) Area rank: 0c ee Western Reserve Hist. Soc. . 464 


Western Samoa ........... 


5 857 
Walking see track and field items Western Summit Confere tee 
nee 


209, 214 
Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Wall Street, New York ion ra 


Capital 


B Counties (seats, are ‘ Westerner Stakes . 

ee pay oeio8, (280) 38 Descriptive ss. aS) «30g Westernmost point, U.S... 523 

Stock market crash (i929) 142 Pioods,. "1959 ne one 715 Westminster Kennel Club _ 851 
Wallace, Eliz. (Truman) 162, 173 porerser, officials, pay 74 Westminster Statute ...... ..320 
Wallis, Archipelago (Fr)... 354 rere aoe Appa ori wens Museum (Mass.) . .458 
War ae 1812 edical Center re Marriage, divorce laws 316, 317 Chicago spot prices 

Gacualties (20 12010../ctap — Egpulation (1860-1950) 2ei-369 © exports =. 605 668 

Military leaders, U.S 557 Presidental vote ||| 3e8. a2 Brae, Sas pe sen pi 


Deine certs NGOS: 
be Raina wai iaxe 2 Sade 665 
eeadaee 663, 665 
6 Sas Roe prune 696 
eee se toa ype! “Re 
White Fund, George Robt. . 
White House— 
Descriptive ......... 


Wieboldt Rounaation 
pene, Isle of (area) 52 
htman Cup (tennis) ....891 
rvi 855 


wae eae ff 2 
e! 
William II, German z 


Williams, Roger ............ 206 
Williamsburg, Colonial 209, 467 
pixie Memorial Building aoe 


Wills, testaments ........... 
(pare ‘iT Kae eee ate foo 
EMUMCTAORT eri ciis.e wd stewie! 455 
du Pont industries ...192, 193 

PROMO RMT Recess e's chal oe 
Population oa ae 1, 303, 304 
ilson Is., Solomons ....... 334 


Wilson, Woodrow (biog.) 162 a 
Wilson, W., Foundation ....501 


Wind Cave, S. Dakota ...... 218 
inds— 
Designations, force Seach af 440 
Highest, New York City .450 
Velocity, by station ...... 440 
Weather forecasts . .. 439 
Windsor Hotel fire (1899) ._154 
Windsor, House of .......... 543 
Windward Islands .......... 335 
Wine— 
LOSS ELST, CS SERRE SI On oe 646 
BEAVIOE GSW coves ie Sis orient 696 
ae Sn 9 AGO enTe vite 
Winter season ............. 410 
Wireless “C1896, 1901) ...138, 139 
Wisconsin— 
Admitted to Union ...210, 214 
Agriculture statistics ..659-670 
Gh) a ras 214 


rank 

Birth, death statistics 306, 308 
Capital 214 
Counties (seats, areas) ...301 
Descriptive 
Porest.: fires (1871) . 154 
Governor, officials, pay 70, ta 
Historical society . 468 
Lake, largest 
Legislature 25 : 
Marriage, divorce laws 316-317 
Population (1840-1950) 262- 263 


—Cities, counties .... 285, 
Statistics ....261-263, 308-304 
Dera algae vote ...-.585, 6 
ieee. 643-651, 689 
Vital statistics -....... 305-317 
See also States; U.S. 
Wisconsin Territory Levee 214 
Witchcraft (1656, '92) ...... 131 
Withers Stakes ............. 819 
Wolverine State (Mich.) ....198 
Women— 
PRBROCIAMONS = 2. is). 2.8. 516 
Aviation records ...... 789-790 


Births, deaths (U.S.) 306, 6. 08 


Dower rights Z 
Drivers, economy run ....688 
Employment fe State ..233 
Heights, weight 314 


Inheritance aah 650-651 
Rp ONUPLOLCE Sony o-oo sss 
Life span, average ........ 264 
Marriage 

“Foreign citizen, to paces 640 
-Prospects, by age ........315 


BLALISUCS «lege ee cae as 264 
Military Service, U.S. 739-740 
Minimum Wage law (N.Y.) 236 
Population, age, color 262-266 
Social security tities 
Suffrage (1920) 
Wyoming, vote (1869) 137 at 
Women in the Air Force— 
History, organization ....739 
Pay scale, allowances 732-733 
ena eee 135 


Women’s Army Meeps 
History, organiza 739 
Pay scale, allowances 782-733 
Women in the Coast Guard 738 
Women Marines— 
History, organization ....740 
Pay scale, allowances 732-733 
Women in Medical Service 739 
Women in the Navy— 
History, organization ....735 
Pay scale, allowances 732-733 
Women Nurses .......... 1 
Wonder State (Ark.) 
Wonders of the World 
Wood Memorial race 
Wood pulp industry ........ 
Woodbine Park racing 
Woodruff Foundation 
Wool— 
Farm income . 
ports) Jai. 
Prices, farm 62 
Production (U, $. world) 692 
Woolworth’s 5 & 10 (1879) ..137 
Work stoppages Boos se. Hoos 49 
Workmen’s compensation— 
First state law (Wis.) ....210 
New York State .......... 235 
World Almanac ............ 112 
World areas, populations ..265 
World Bank’ 9.200200)... 207 173 
World Council of 
Churches .......... 109, 714 
World Council of Synagogues 730 
World events interpreted .. 40 
World Jewish Congress pan tae 
World languages 
World Peace Foundation .. “SOL 
World Refugee Year 104, 109, mM 
World review 


World: Tulers: 7... 5s ca 7-58 
World Series see Baseball 
World, Trips Around ........ 788 
World War I 


Allied nations 
Armed forces, by country . .742 
Casualties, by country 741, 742 
Cemeteries, Amer., abroad 743 
Central powers ...:....... 742 
Dawes plan (1924) 
Debt owed U.S. 


(1917) 141 
Military leaders, U.S. ....557 
Peace treaties 
—Russia-Germany (1918) ..141 
-U.S.-Germany (1921) ....141 
—Versailles (1919), a 
Poison gas, first (1915) nicl 0 
Principal events ....... 

Ruhr perused. (1923, raay 

Ship loss 
Pandey “soldier (tomb) . 

World War I 

African compalgna .144-145 
Allied -pOwWerss wij. Sence 742 
Ardennes Bulge battle .. 133 
Armed forces, by country re 
Atomic: bombs ............ 
WAXAS) POWETS 6 26. cas bees 143 
Britain, battle of ........ 144 
Casualties, by country 741, 742 
—Merchant Marine ........ 741 


Cemeteries, Amer., abroad 743 . 


Coral Sea battle .......... 145 
PIED iyeeiee ao oes petren, bok 145 
Doolittle raids Japan ....144 
Draft, see Selective Service 

Dunkirk, retréat from ....14 


German surrender (1945) 145 
German war oy 147, 354-357 
Graf Spee (19 5 
Hitler suicide ( oa5) 
Iwo Jima, Okinawa ...... 
Japan surrenders (1945) ip 


Leyte Gulf battle ........ 45 
Memorial museum, Va. ..467 
Military leaders, U.S. .... 
Nazi leaders hanged 1 


Neutral nations ....... . 742 
Patton Museum, Ft. Knox 457 
Peace treaties 
3, 144, “145, 147, 149, 743 
-Austria (3985) 149, 338 
-First (1946) ...........-. 43 
—German allies eae 144 
—Japan (1951) . 366 
Pearl Harbor attack (gay 144 
Philippine Islands ....144, 378 
Rhine, Allies cross the ..145 
Ship losses 144-145, 157 
Soviet-Nazi Pies (1939) ..143 
Summary of'events 38, 144-145 
V-E Day, V-J Day ...... 145 
Veterans see Veterans 
War crimes see War Crimes 
World Youth Festival ...... 115 


e 

Wycliffe, John (ag80) > 130 
Wyoming— 

Admitted to Union ..210, 214 

ee statistics 659-670 

Area, rank: \;". << .eeaee 210, 214 
Biri, death statistics 306, » a8 
Counties (seats, areas) 301-302 
Descriptive. s....45 «ee 210 
Governor, officials, pay ‘eg ee 
-Ross, Nellie T, (1924) . 
Lake, largest 4 
Legislature 2 i... sistene : 


rigin of 215 
Population (1870-1950) 262-263 
—Cities, counties ...... 
Statistics .. 261. 268, 302-304 
precious vote ....585, 6 
Taxes ots news 643 
Vital. statistics ...... 305-: 
See also States, U.S. 


Wyoming Territory Rae. >: 214 
ae Geeeed 
Xerxes, King (480 BC) ....129 


X-15 rocket plane 
110, 120, 126, 128 
X-ray discovered (1895) 138, 538 
ees 
Yacht racing 
Yale University— 


Art gallery <\...csGaws oe 455 
Harvard, rowing contests 865 


istic 
Yalta Contacenie (1is45) 


385, 743 

Yanaon, India .............. 360 

Yankee Handicap ........... 822 

zap Island (area) .......... 521 
e 


ar— 
Calendar (1959, 1960, 1961) 411 
Christian era began 
Chronological eras (1960) 411 
Sidereal, tropical 410 
Yeast (nutritive value) ..... 668 
Yellow Fever, 1 13 
Yellowhammer State (Ala.) 188 
Yellowstone Natl. Park 210, 218 


Yemen, Arabia ......... 58, oie 
Sana (population) ........ 
United Arab States ...58, 338 

York, House of ............- 

Yorktown, battle ......<=.. 

Yosemite Natl. Park ....210, 218 


Young Men’s Christn. Assn. 724 
Young Men’s Hebrew Assn. . .723 
Young Women’s Christn. Assn. 724 
Young Women’s Hebrew A. 723 
Youthful Stakes . : aa 
Ysazel Is., Solomons’ 
Yugosiavia— 
Area, p dese capital Dae 
Balkan defense pacts ..... 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive ste, rn anes 58 
Electric power ......-.).s% 
Merchant fleet 682 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. (1946) Fe 


Petroleum production aie 

Serbia ...5 nce em nme ee 393 
Sugar production ......... 694 
Telephgnes — 5.5. tr. sane 658 


Tito, President 

see Tito, Marshal 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
Trieste. .:2...sneaoee 366 
U.S. population born in ..266 
USSR relations .........-. 102 
World Bank loan .......-. 7173 


Yukon River ...... 189, 228 
Yukon Territory, Canada ...325 
BE SY pre 
Zanvibal:-. 2.25 een 332, 521 
Zenger, John P. (1735) Aer 132 

Memorial, N.Y/Cs- 3.020... - 251 
Zero, Avsoluters occ comt acces 444 
Zinc production ............. 7102 
Zion National Park .......... 208 
Zodiac, signs of the ....... 430 


Zoological Parks— 
Lincoln Park, Chicago ....456 
New. York): Clty Fi. «co jeaeay 25 


t.. HOWs +: 20 Saculetepiune 460 
San Diego, Calif. ..... .. 454 
Zuider Zee (former) ........ 373 
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. s a ‘s = 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg Receives the Enrico F ernst Award 
nino T. Seaborg, chancellor of the University of Calif : 
ie tating wera Award of the Atomic Energy Commission ‘‘for discoveries of pl 
additional elements and for leadership in the development of nuclear ch 


aon eced 


u 
and atomic. energy.”” 


The award consists of a medal, a citation and $50,000. The citation states that Dr. ee discovery 


of plutonium, with Kennedy and Wahl, and elucidation of its chemistry made 


et d chemistry of hea’ oe ite in taraae a eee 
to ‘cle. His latest work in nuclear structure an ce) vy 
Pleniide achievement, Dr. Seaborg is 47, was born in Michigan and educated at the Univ. of California. 


He holds many honorary degrees. 


1 ving as instructor at the university in 1940, Dr. Seaborg was co-discoyerer of element 94 
fenton) the first of a number of transuranic elements that his research revealed over the next 
15 years. He was the discoverer in 1941 of the nuclear energy source isotope, plutonium 239; in 1942 of 
the uranium isotope, uranium 233; in 1944 of elements 95 (americium) and 96 (curium); co-discoverer 


in 1949 of element 97 (berkelium); co-discoverer in 1950 


of element 98 (californium); in 1952 of 


element 99 (einsteinium); in 1953 of element 100 (fermium); and in 1955 of element 101 (medelevium). 


1959 Final Professional Football Standings — 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Ww 


5 5 1 Ts Ost 116 
New York Giants....... 10 e 
Philadelphia Eagles... . 7 65 -0 .583 270 214 
Cleveland Browns...... 7 65 0 .583 268 278 
Pittsburgh Steelers... .. 6 5 1 .545 257 216 
Washington Redskins... 3 9  O .250 185 350 
Chicago Cards......... 2 10 0 .167 234 324 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
W. 


Baltimore Colts........ 9 3 O .750 37 

Chicago Bears. ........ 8 4 0 667 252 196 
San Fran. Forty-Niners. 7 5 0 .583 248 246 
Green Bay Packers..... 7 5 © 583 255 237 
Detroit Lions.....->.. 3 _8 1 273 203 27 
Los Angeles Rams...... 2 10 O .167 242 31 


Additions and Changes 


AWARDS, FELLOWSHIPS 
(pp. 578-584) 

Huntington Hartford Found. (p. 581)—1959 
award, $5,000, for outstanding contributions to 
the arts, to composer Howard Hanson. hs 

Medal of Freedom (p. 580)—Highest civilian 
award given by U.S. Government, presented by 
President Eisenhower to Neil H. McElroy Dec. 1, 
1959, upon his resignation as Secretary of Defense. 

Medicine (p. 582)—Albert Lasker award in 
Planned Parenthood to Sir Julian Huxley, for his 
study and interpretation of population phenomena. 
Award consists of $2,500 prize and gold statuette 
of Winged Victory of Samothrace. 

Poetry (p. 583)—Academy of American Poets 
granted $5,000 fellowship award for poetic achieve- 
ment to Leonie Adams. 


Biographies of Presidents (p. 165)—John Quincy 
Adams served 9 terms, not 8, in the House of 
Representatives. 

Blue Shield Plans, (p. 313)—Extension of benefits 
approved by the State Insurance Dept. of New 
York was announced Nov. 19, 1959, at United 
Medical Service, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


Colleges, Universities (p. 479)—Msgr. John J. 
Dougherty was appointed Nov. 5, 1959, as presi- 
dent of Seton Hall Univ., So. Orange, N. J. 

DEATHS 
(pp. 793-795) 

Tony Canzoneri, 51, boxer, at New York Dec. 8, 

959. 


Bartley Cc. Crum, 59, lawyer, at New York Dec. 
"i 9, 

Rosetta Duncan, 58, singer, at Chicago, Dec. 4, 
1959. 

Fred S. Ferguson, 72, retired Scripps-Howard 
newspaper executive, at Huntington, L. I., Dec. 
6, 1959. 
~-Most Rev. Hugh Lamb, Bishop of Greensburg, 
Pa., at Jeanette, Pa., Dec. 8, 1959 see p. 720. 

Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntire (ret.), 70, personal 
physician to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, at 
Chicago Dec. 8, 1959. 


Deep Sea Dives (p..526)—Bathyscaphe Trieste 
reached a record undersea depth of 18,600 feet 
in the 37,000-ft. Pacific Marianas trench off 
Guam, Nov. 14, 1959, with Dr. Andreas B. Rech- 
nitzer, oceanographer for the Naval Electronic 
Laboratory, and Jacques Piccard, Swiss developer 
of the 75-ton bathyscaphe. The previous diving 
record was 13,400 feet. 

Fires (p. 154)—Death toll in Chicago parochial 
school fire Dec. 1, 1958, rose to 95 see Chronology 
Dec., 1958, 
messes. . Sees tae near Frejus, 

rance, burst Dec. 2, , death toll at leas 
by Dec. 6, 1959. ee 

International Aeronautical Records (pp. 789- 
790)—USAF announced unofficial endurance record 
of 80 hrs. 36 mins. by B-47 jet bomber, Dayton, 
Ohio, Nov. 27-30, 1959; distance of 39,200 mi. also 
record, 

U. S, Navy said McDonnell F-4-H Phantom II 
carrier jet piloted by Cmdr. Lawrence E. Flint 
set unofficial world altitude record of 98,560 ft. 
Edwards AFB, Calif., Dec. 6, 1959. ; 


Memorable Dates (p. 137)—Date 1859 omitted; 
entries about Dixie, first oil well and John Brown 
relate to 1859. 2 

Newspapers, Circulations of Leading (p. 497)— 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, merged with 
Columbus Citizen, Nov. 8, 1959, the new paper 
becoming the Columbus Citizen-Journal. 

Pennsylvania (p. 205)—The Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, 360 mi., stretches from Ohio line to Dela- 
ware River. Extensions will bring tota] cost to 
some $600,000,000. 

States (p. 214)—Virginia entered the Union 
June 26, 1788, not June 25. 

World War II (p, 144)—Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war Dec. 8, 1941, on Japan, not Germany. 
SPORTS 

Pro Boxing Bouts (pp. 842-843)—Eddie Arm- 
strong defeated Chico Velez (D-10), Academy of 
Music, New York, Nov. 30. Nino Valdes def. Brian 
London (TKO-8), London, Dec. 1. Joe Brown 
def. Dave Charnley (TKO-6) and retained the 
world lightweight championship, Houston, Texas. 
Dec. 2. Gene Fullmer def. Spider Webb (D-15) 
retaining NBA middleweight title, Logan, Utah, 
Dec. 4. Wally Swift def. Willie Toweel (D-10), 
Nottingham, Eng., Dec. 7. 

Bridge, Contract (p. *847)—National Masters’ 
Team-of-Four championship, Coronado, Calif., 
Dec. 5: Lewis Mathe, Edward Taylor, Meyer 
Schliefer, all Los Angeles, and Don Oakie, San 
Francisco. Score: 53.7. National Masters’ Pairs: 
Samuel M. Stayman and Morton Rubinow, New 
York, N. Y., 854 match points. 

Football (pp. 812-818)—Heisman Memorial 
Trophy: Billy Cannon, Louisiana State. Lambert 
Cup (Eastern small-college championship): Univ. 
of Delaware. Grey Cup (Canadian professional 
championship) Nov. 28: Winnipeg Blue Bombers 
defeated Hamilton Tiger-Cats, 21-7. 

Horse Racing (pp. 819-830)—Aqueduct—Firenze 
Hdep. (9 furlongs): Polamby, 1.5045. Display Hdcp. 
(16 fur.): Beau Diable, 3.2235. Queens. County 
Hdep. (8 fur.): Whitley, 1.3636. Bay Meadows— 
San Mateo Hdcp. (815 fur.): Battle Dance, 1.4246. 
Silver Anniversary Hdcp. (814 fur.): Demobilize, 


1,44, 
Fair Grounds—Thanksgiving Hdep. (6 fur.): 
Crescent City Hdcp. (814 


Charlie Boy, 1.1135. 

fur.): Pete’s Folly, 1.46. Pimlico—Marguerite 
Stakes (844 fur.): Armans Guide, 1.4635. Extermi- 
nator Hdep. (10 fur.); Ali’s Pride, 2.0724. Pimlico 
Cup Hdep, (12 fur.): Cross Channel, 2.3326. 

Tropical Park—Alligator Hdep. (1) (545 fur.): 
April Skies, 1.0435. Alligator Hdep. (II) (5% fur.): 
Ira Eaker, 1.0435. 

Walking, Long Runs and Marathons (p. 818)— 
49th Annual City Hall-Coney Island Walk, New 
York, Noy. 26: Ronald Kulik, Montclair (N. J.) 
State Teachers College, 1:34:30.0 (handicap: 10 
min.). 50th Annual Berwick Marathon (9 mi.), 


pee Pa., Nov. 26: James Green, Boston A.C., 


United Nations (pp. 769-772)—Fourteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly adjourned Dec. 13 after breaking 
two-month deadlock by electing Poland to non- 
permanent seat on Security Council, with Turkey 
ee ocreey the seat for the second year of the two- - 

ar term. 


The First Session of the 86th Congress 
met from Jan. 7 through Sept. 14, 1959. 
The Senate met 140 days (1,009 hrs., 48 
min.); the House met 141 days (527 hrs., 
8 min). Measures introduced reached 
13,837, of which 12,037 were bills, the rest 
resolutions. 


Of public bills 383 became laws. The 
President vetoed 3 public bills and 17 
ieee bills; Congress overrode one veto. 

ontrol of Senate and House was Demo- 
cratic, but the Republican Administration 
obtained bipartisan support for its for- 
eign aid measures, which continued the 
policies of Democratic predecessors. 

Congress appropriated $72,977,598,352 for 
regular obligations, and $6,451,000,000 for 
new obligational authority outside the 
Sees making a grand total of $79,428,- 


_It raised the permanent statutory debt 
limit from $283 billion to $285 billion, and 
gave a temporary increase of $10 billion 
for fiscal 1960, making the total $295 
billion. 

HAWAII FIFTIETH STATE 


Congress voted to admit Hawaii as a 
state Mar. 11 (Senate) and 12 (House) and 
the President approved it Mar. 18, 1959. 
The vote: Senate, 76 for, 15 against; the 
House, 323 for, 89 against. A proposal in 
the Senate to give Hawaii commonwealth 
status was rejected. Hawaii sent a Repub- 
lican and a Democrat to the Senate and 
a Democrat to the House. For full report 
see Chronology. 


LABOR ACT OF 1959 


The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, amending the Taft- 
Hartley Act, was the most important do- 
mestic legislation. It became a law Sept. 
- 14, after the President had publicly ap- 

pealed to Congress to suppress gang- 
sterism, racketeering and blackmail in 
labor organizations. For full summary see 
pages 641-642. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


The Mutual Security & Related Agencies 
Appropriation bill, approved Sept. 28, 
authorizes $3,225,313,000 for mutual aid, 
$704,182,000 less than the amount asked by 
the Administration. The President urged 
the larger amount as peace insurance, 
whereas Congress wanted to cut down 
the large subsidies. The final amount was 
lower than the 1959 total of $3,448,092,500. 


Under Mutual Security, military assist- 
ance gets over $1,300,000,000, of which 
Europe gets $477,152,000, Africa, $7,379,000, 
Near and Middle East, $567,244,000, Far 
East, $96,465,000, Latin America, $237,899,- 
000. Defense support gets $695,000,000, aid 
going to the Philippines, Republic of Ko- 
rea, Nationalist China, Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Pakistan, Iran, Tur- 
key, Greece and Spain. 


The President must submit plans for 
gradual reduction and termination of de- 
fense support or special aid, and if asked, 
report to the Senate in 35 days, unless 
giving out information is against the 

ublic interest. The President is author- 
ized to determine (1) whether nationaliza- 
tion or expropriation of property of U.S. 
citizens has occurred and (2) the ade- 
quacy of steps taken by the offending 
government to discharge its obligations 
under international law. If the President 
is not Satisfied he is to suspend assistance 


United States—86th Congress, First Ses 


WORK OF 86th CONGRESS, FIRST SESSI 
Admits Hawaii, Protects Labor Funds, Overrides Housing Bill 


unless this is not in the national inte 
Annual studies are to be made of 
extent of private enterprise in foreign aid 
and ways of strengthening the economies 
of free nations. 


The Development Loan Fund may not use 
more than $700,000,000 in fiscal 1960, but 
has $1,100,000,000 additional for 1961, total 
$1.8 billion. Technical aged ee of $181,- 
200,000 includes help to the U.N., Organi- 
zation of American States, money for 
health research, malaria eradication, and 
American hospital for children at the 
Univ. of Krakow, Poland, and similar wel- 
fare work. Other projects: HKuropean Mi- 
gration Committee, $7,371,000; U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees, $1,100,000; 
Escapee program, $4,632,000; U.N. Relief 
& Works agency for Palestine, $25,000,000; 
ocean freight costs for relief packages, 
$1,910,000; atoms for peace program, 
$1,500,000. A number of these agencies 
have unused funds carried over from 1959. 


The President’s special contingency. 
fund of $155,000,000 is listed under Mutual 
Security. Other appropriations in this bill, 
which became P. L. 86-383, are $23,282,000 
to the Dept. of the Army for administra- 
tion and power construction in the Ryu- 
kyu Islands; $359,000,000.-for the highway 
trust fund; $100,000 to the Creek Indians; 
$500,000 for salaries and expenses for the 
National Labor Relations Board; $2,000,000 
to the Dept. of Labor for salaries and ex- 
penses of labor-management reporting 
and disclosure activities. With additions 
the grand total reached $3,626,718,137. 


PUBLIC WORKS VETOES 


The President asked Congress to sup- 
port a responsible fiscal policy by add- 
ing no new- projects to the annual ap- 
propriation for public works. His budget 
estimated $1,176,677,000 for this purpose. 
On Aug. 17 the Senate approved a com- 
promise bill carrying 67 new projects for 
reclamation, flood control, etc., and $1,206,- 
748,549. The President vetoed the bill 
Aug. 28 saying the new projects would 
eventually cost over $800,000,000. An at- 
tempt to override the veto failed in the 
House, which was short 1 vote of the 
Reb two-thirds (274 D, 138 R vs. 132 

»6D). 


Congress passed a second Public Works 
bill, retaining 67 new projects but reduc- 
ing the appropriation by $97,166. The 
President vetoed it Sept. 9. Congress 
passed it over the veto Sept. 10, appropri- 
ating $1,185,309,093. (House, 260 D, 20 R, 
vs. 116 R, 5 D; Senate, 60 D, 12 R, vs. 21 R, 
2D). This was the first Eisenhower veto 
ever to be overridden. White House com- 
ment: ‘‘The lure of the pork barrel was 
a little too much for Congress.” 


TAXATION 


The Life Insurance Co. Income Tax Act 
(P.L. 86-69, appr. June 25) increases taxes 
on this business. Tax base is on (1) part 
of investment income; (2) one-half of 
underwriting. income; (3) on rest of 
latter if distributed to stockholders. There 
is a flat 25% tax on net long term capital 
gains in excess of net short term capital 
losses. The taxable part of investment in- 
come is determined by applying to ad- 
justed life insurance reserves an interest 
rate representing the average earning rate 
of the company on its assets over the 
current and 4 prior years. After income 


the professional boxing monopoly by 
a lower court decision which ordered 


(Jan, 12) 


Barred New York State’s claim that that state 
alone was entitled to custody of money held by 
the American Express Co. on travelers’ checks un- 
cashed for 15 years. (Jan, 12), 


Held that Ohio’s state anti-trust law was not 
applicable to a collective bargaining agreement 
negotiated by the Teamsters Union under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. (Jan. 19) 


Upheld the constitutionality of uniform laws en- 
acted by 42 states and Puerto Rico enabling them 
to obtain witnesses from each other for criminal 
trials and grand jury proceedings. (Mar. 2) 


APPROVES FERRY ABANDONMENT 


Affirmed unanimously a lower court decision 
allowing the New. York Central Railread to dis- 
continue its two Hudson River passenger ferry 
lines between New York and Weehawken, N. J.; 
this was the first major test of the Transportation 
Act of 1958, intended to make it easier for rail- 
roads to abandon unprofitable passenger opera- 
tions. (Mar. 2) 


Held that consecutive sentences may be imposed 
for purchase of illegal narcotics and their con- 
cealment. (Mar. 2) 


Ruled that employer contributions to welfare 
funds negotiated by collective bargaining are not 
entitled to the same preferred position in bank- 
ruptey proceedings as are wages. (Mar. 9) 


In a 5-4-decision, upheld the 15-month contempt 
sentence imposed summarily on a New York dress 
manufacturer who refused, despite being offered 
immunity, to testify before a Federal Grand Jury 
investigating garment industry rackets. (Mar. 9) 


In reversing a California court’s award of 
damages for union picketing, held by a 5-4 vote 
that state courts may not grant damages for any 
activity protected or prohibited by Federal law 
except for violence, (Apr. 20) 


Ruled that it was contrary to Federal law to 
offer donations to a Congressman’s political party 
in return for his help in getting a Federal ap- 
pointive job. (Apr. 20) 


Affirmed unanimously a lower court decision that 
held unconstitutional a Louisiana law banning 
matches between Negro and white boxers; state 
officials said the ruling also voided the law’s ban 
against inter-racial contests of other types. (May 
25) 


Agreed to review a Court of Appeals decision 
that benefits paid by unions to striking workers 
were exempt from Federal income taxes. (June 1) 


UPHOLDS VOTER LITERACY TEST 


Upheld unanimously a North Carolina require- 
ment that prospective voters must be able to read 
and write any section of the state’s constitution, 
(June 8), 


In affirming, 5-4, the contempt conviction of a 
teacher who refused to answer a Congressional 
subcommittee’s questions about Communist asso- 
ciation, upheld the power of Congress to investi- 
gate alleged subversion, (June 8) 


Upheld the power of the states to investigate 
alleged subversion by affirming, 5-4, the contempt 
conviction of the executive director of World 
Fellowship, Inc., for refusing to give the New 
Hampshire Attorney General information about 
that organization. (June 8) 


Denied a hearing to 6 persons convicted of con- 
tempt in 1957 for cooperating with segregationist 
John Kasper in an attempt to prevent school 
Segregation in Clinton, Tenn. (June 15) 


In the case of a man sentenced to life imprison- 
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ment for a Cincinnati burglary, ruled @ needy 
person need not pay even a ee before 
appealing a criminal conviction to highest state 
courts. (June 15) 


Upheld New York State’s right to conduct in 
secret a special*judicial inquiry in 1957 into bar 
association charges of ambulance-chasing and 
other unethical practices by lawyers in Brooklyn. 
(June 15) 


Upheld the validity of an Oklahoma law banning 
retail and wholesale sales below cost with the in- 
tent or result of injuring competitors. (June 22) 


- 


STRIKES DOWN MOVIE BAN 


Unanimously upset a New York State ban on the 
film version of Lady Chatterley’s lover; 5 Justices 
held unconstitutional the part of the New York 
law banning movies that present “‘acts of 
immorality, perversion or lewdness as ‘‘desirable, 
acceptable or proper patterns of behavior’’; the 4 
other Justices joined on narrower grounds. (June 
29) ; 


Struck down the Government security program 
covering 3,000,000 defense plant workers by holding 
that neither Congress nor the President had au- 
thorized a program in which suspects were denied 
the right to confront and cross-examine their 
accusers. (June 29) 


Held that broadcasting stations required under 
Federal law to give equal time to political candi- 
dates are immune from suits by persons who have 
been defamed in the broadcasts. (June 29) 


Refused to review two decisions upholding North 
Carolina’s pupil placement laws, which were de- 
eiened — slow the pace of school integration. 
(Oct. 1 


Refused to review a decision that in Mississippi, 
where jurors are chosen from lists of registered 
voters, no Negro can be constitutionally tried in a 
county in which there are no registered Negro 
voters; a lower court decision had held that ab- 
sence of Negro voters proved the systematic exclu- 
sion of Negroes from juries. (Oct. 12), 


Dismisséd appeals by citizens protesting the use 
of public land in Chavez Ravine,.Los Angeles, for 
a Los Angeles Dodgers stadium. (Oct. 19) 


Refused to review a decision that former New 
York City Mayor William O’Dwyer and his former 


wife, Sloan Simpson, owed $8,242 in back Federal 
income taxes. (Oct. 19) : 


Refused to review a Federal Trade Commission 
order directing Carter Products, Inc., to drop the 
word ‘‘liver’’ from the brand name of its product, 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, and barring advertising 
that the product increases bilé flow. (Nov, 9) 


Dismissed two bars’ contentions that their con- 
stitutional rights of free expression had been 
abridged when the State of Pennsylvania refused 
to permit them to hire exotic dancers. (Noy. 9) 


RULES AGAINST TEAMSTERS 


By denying a Teamsters Union petition seeking 
a review of court orders which empowered a board 
of monitors to reform the union, cleared away 
legal obstacles that had blocked the court-appoint- 
ed monitors. (Nov. 16) ‘ 


Held that failure to file a required declaration 
of estimated Federal income tax subjected the 
peapeaer oe to a Ea fie ne up to 10% for failure 

0 file, not to an a onal levy for underest - 
ing his tax. (Nov. 16) rte 


Denied a hearing to 8 men serving life sentences 
for the 1950 Brink’s robbery in Boston, who had 
asserted that ‘‘massive, prejudicial’”’ publicity pre- 
vented their receiving a fair trial. (Nov. 16) 


In setting aside the conviction of a Chicago man 
charged with possession of stolen radios, ruled that 
suspicion alone is not sufficient reason for a police 
officer to make an arrest. (Nov, 23) 
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In the midst of an unprecedented eco- 
nomic recovery the United Steelworkers 
of America on July 15 called a strike 
against 12 major steel makers, includin 
the U.S. Steel, Corp., Bethlehem Steel, 
and 10 others, handling 85% of the coun- 
try’s basic steel capacity. Cause was the 
inability of the union and the mills to 
agree on new contracts. The strike af- 
fected approximately 500,000 steel work- 
ers and many others in allied occupations, 
and tangible losses were counted in bil- 


lions of dollars. For issues and events of 


the strike see Chronology. 

Although many steelworkers were idle, 
the steel strike did not materially affect 
employment until mid-October and No- 
vember, when reductions in the labor 
force were made by automobile manufac- 
turers. While other trades were also af- 
fected, the continuing demand for work- 
ers helped them get jobs. This was true, 
for instance, among 14,000 men who had 
been doing construction work for steel 
mills in Pittsburgh, Chicago, Baltimore 
and Youngstown. 

Increases in pay were won for about 
1,700,000 workers covered by collective 
bargaining agreements during the first 6 
months of 1959. Most of these increases 
were in textiles, men’s clothing, lumber, 
pulp and paper, chemicals, petroleum, 
cement, anthracite mining, retail trade, 
and in telephones and other public utility 
industries. Few settlements were in major 
heavy goods industries. 

The most common increases averaged 
7e but less than 8c an hr. and affected one 
out of four workers; about one out of 
three workers received increases averag- 
ing 7c but less than 9c. Included in the 
latter category were workers in pulp and 
paper, men’s apparel, lumber and public 
utility industries. Only about 4% of all 
workers covered did not receive a change 
in pay. Pay increases averaging 5c but 
less than 7c and 13c but less than 15c an 
hr. affected about 14% and 15% of the 
workers, respectively. E 

Supplementary benefits were established 
or changed in 69% of the contracts. The 
mest frequent type changes _ affected 
health and welfare and vacation pro- 
visions. Revisions in the former affected 
646,000. Changes in pension plans were 
made for about 774,000 and improvements 
in holiday provisions were made for al- 
most 500,000. About 156,000 workers were 
covered by 17 agreements in which wages 
were not at issue, but in which fringe 
benefits were established or increased. A 
majority of these workers were in the 
rubber industry, and included liberalized 
pension plans. 


AUTOMATION CONCESSIONS 


A victory against losses by automation 
and mechanization was scored by the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Ind.) on the West Coast, 
and may point to ways of insuring work- 
ers against automation. At their conven- 
tion in Seattle, Apr. 6-10, the union had 
asked employers to pay the union the 
straight-time wage for each man-hour of 
labor saved by the use of bulk containers 
and other devices. The employer would 
be spared overtime and fringe benefit 
costs. In signing a new 3-yr. contract 
July 28 the Pacific Maritime Assn. agreed 
to pay $1,500,000 during the first contract 
year toto a fund for compensating work- 
ers for hours lost by moving goods in 
large containers, ete., in return for the 
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union’s promise to furnish competent 
sonnel to man labor-saving devices. De- 
tails are to be worked out by June, 1960. 

The 17,000 members also gained pay 
rises of lle an hr., bia them $2.74 an 
hr: For men working 8 hours, straight- 
time pay for the first 6 hrs. was increased 
12.5c an hr. Other categories also ob- 
tained higher wages. 

The threat of loss of jobs through auto- 
mation hung over a number of unions. 
The Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, who had just voted to admit a rep- 
resentative of airline workers to their 
board, warned that automation threatened 
some of their services. They raised their 
dues to a minimum of $4 a mo., and in- 
creased their per capita tax to the inter- 
national from $1 to $1.50. 

Also worried by automation was the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
The shift in consumer taste to women’s 
seamless hosiery and the decline in full- 
fashioned gave more work to knitting ma- 
chines. 

Savings effected by mechanization are 
also the topic of an agreement between 
Armour & Co. and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters _& Butcher Workmen and the 
United Packinghouse Workers. The com- 
pany agreed to establish a fund to be ad- 
ministered by a committee of 9, which 
shall draw on the fund to study adjust- 
ment of employees to new situations, in- 
cluding training and job opportunities. 
The company will contribute amounts 
equal to ic for each hundred-weight of 
tonnage shipped from its slaughtering 
and meat-packing plants, up to $500,000. 


AIRLINE PAY 


A top scale of $2,482.40 a mo. for jet 
pilots employed by United Air Lines was 
provided in an 18-mo. contract with the 
Air Line Pilots Assn. in May. Jets are to 
be manned by 3 pilot-qualified officers. 
Pay on piston-engine aircraft included a 
maximum of $1,939.25 for pilots (formerly 
$1,817.04) and $450 a mo. for beginner co- 
pilots instead of $400. 

_An 18-mo. contract with American Air- 
lines, in January, ended a strike since 
Dec. 19, 1958, affecting 1,500 pilots. Month- 
ly pay ranged from $1,695 to $2,370. Three 
pilots and a flight engineer must be pro- 
vided for each jet plane. 

An 18-mo. agreement on Feb. 6 with 
Pan American World Airways provided 
$33,000 a year for jet pilots flying 85 hrs. 
a mo., and about $29,000 for those flying 
80 hrs. PAWA and the Transport Workers’ 
Union agreed on a 2-yr. contract retroac- 
tive to Dec. 1, 1958, giving increases rang- 
ing from $30 to $58 a mo., plus a 15% dif- 
ferential for jet flights. 


KAILROAD RETIREMENT 


President Eisenhower on May 19 signed 
a bill to increase benefits under railroad 
retirement and unemployment insurance 
systems. About 700,000 are affected. A 10% 
increase in retirement benefits became 
effective June 1. Maximum unemployment 
benefits were raised to $51 a week, from 
$42.50, and the present 26 weeks’ maximum 
duration of benefits was doubled for em- 
ployees with at least 15 years’ seniority. 
For those with 10 and less than 15 years’ 
service, maximum duration of benefits 
was increased by 13 weeks to 39 weeks. 
Some provision was made for those with 
less than 10 years’ service. The tax on 
employers and employees was raised from 
6.25% on the first $350 of monthly income 


e first $400, effective June 
by further increases until it 
% for each in 1969. The employ- 
ximum ee er compensa- 
tax was raised to 3.75% on the first 
0 of monthly income compared with 
% on the first $350. 
DON’T JOIN, BUT PAY 

A “dues shop” was part of an agreement 
between the International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) 
and 7 pineapple-processing companies in 
Hawaii. In lieu of a union shop the union 
agreed to give employees the choice of 
joining the union and paying its dues, re- 
maining outside the union but paying 
dues, or remaining out and paying the 
amount of dues to a fund to be divided 
among 3 health organizations. The 7,000 
members won an increase of 7c an hour 
from Feb. 1, 1959, and 6c more in 1960. 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


Both Indiana and Ohio passed laws per- 
mitting workers who received state un- 
employment compensation to accept also 
private supplementary_ benefits (SUB). 
This left only North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia with laws cutting down the state 
benefit if private payments were received. 
Indiana raised the weekly maximum pay- 
ment from $33 to $36 and extended the 
maximum period of payment from 20 to 
26 weeks. The legislature did not repeal 
its right-to-work law. Colorado liberalized 
maximum compensation to be 60% of the 
employee’s normal pay or 50% of the aver- 
age weekly pay, whichever was lower. 
The present average pay in covered em- 
pest is $84. The maximum term for 

enefits rose from 26 to 3242 weeks. 


DUBINSKY DEOPS A JOB 


David Jie erg pres., International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, gave up 
his post as secretary-treasurer, held since 
1932, and Louis Stulberg was chosen in his 
place at the convention in May. Dubinsky 
was re-elected pres. The per capita tax 
went from $1.17 to $1.50 a month, part to 
help build a $5,000,000 strike fund. Strik- 
ing members will get $20 a week, begin- 
ning the second week, half to be paid by 
the local or joint board. The convention 
voted stronger political action and en- 
dorsed ‘‘a nation-wide party of consistent 
liberalism.” 

The ILGWU began a drive to place a 
union label in every Formers manufac- 
tured by union dress firms, and planned 
to help such firms sell to union-members. 

The Garment Workers signed a 3-yr. 
contract with National Assn. of Blouse 

_— Manufacturers, Inc., covering 14,000 in 
Connecticut, New Jersey and New York, 
giving a 7% wage increase .for piece 
workers and $4 to $6 a week for week 
workers and other benefits. An 18-day 
strike of 5,000 members against 121 blouse 
contractors in Pennsylvania ended Apr, 
16 with a similar settlement, 


FRINGE BENEFITS IN RUBBER 

Wages were not. an issue in bargaining 
by the United Rubber Workers with the 
rubber manufacturers. A 3-wk. strike at 
U. S. Rubber Co. resulted in a settlement 
for 26,000, in which pension minimums 
were raised to $2.10 a mo. for each year 
of service from $1.80. Minimum disability 
retirement levels were raised from $80 
to $100 a mo. Effective until June 1, 1961, 
the weekly maximum supplemental un- 
employment benefits rise from $25 to $30 
for men with no dependents. A 54-day 
strike of 14,000 rubber workers at plants 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. in 8 cities was 
settled June 9. A 2-yr. contract with sup- 
pemental unemployment benefits and a 
“yr. agreement on pensions, pay and in- 


AFL-CIO 


The 3rd biennial convention of AFL-CIO 
met in San Francisco Sept. 17-23. It re- 
elected its officers and increased the sal- 
ary of Geo. Meany, pres., by_$10,000 a yr. 
to $45,000, and that of Wm. F. oe 
secy.-treas., by $10,000 to $43,000. It vo 
to readmit the International Longshore- 
men’s Union on 2-yr. probation, de d- 
ent on cleaning out racketeers. It endorsed 
creation of an arbitration board to settle 
jurisdictional disputes, against the warn- 
ing of International Typographical Union 
that it would not accept arbitration. It 
levied an hour’s pay a month on all mem-~ 
bers for a fund for the striking United 
Steel Workers. At the instance of A. Philip 
Randolph, pres., Brotherhood of Sleepin: 
Car Porters-and an AFL-CIO v.p., 
adopted a resolution urging the Brother- 
hoods of Railroad Trainmen and Loco-~ 
motive Firemen and Enginemen to end 
racial discrimination in membership. The 
Trainmen said they already had 1,000 
Negro members. Randolph had asked that 
the brotherhoods be ousted unless they 
removed bans against Negroes in 6 mos. 
The convention also adopted a resolution 
criticizing the 86th Congress as reaction- 
ary and indecisive and demanded a $1.25 
an hour minimum wage and other im- 
provements of labor laws. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council 
Aug. 20 at» Unity House, Pa., called the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, basis of the final 
labor legislation, anti-labor. For summary 
of Labor Act see pages 641-642. 

At San Juan, P. R., Feb. 16-24, the Ex- 
ecutive Council authorized a charter for 
a local to organize truck drivers, ware- 
house men and other workers in Puerto 
Rico, which was protested as a challenge 
to the Teamsters by Jos. M. Pi dibegie oe 
National Maritime Union. Pres. eany 
retorted to President Eisenhower’s sug- 
gestion that unions use restraint in ask- 
ing for pay rises in order to avoid infla- 
tion by saying higher wages would stim- 
ulate economic growth and reduce unem- 
ployment and that unless the economy 
grows by at least 5% annually the nation 
is headed for an economic collapse. The 
board asked for representation of labor, 
censumers and small business on the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve and in each of the 12 district FR 
banks to make it “representative of Amer- 
ican life.’ A mass meeting to dramatize 
the fight on unemployment was held April 
8 in Washington and attended by 7,000 
delegates from 15 areas. Resolutions asked 
the President to call leaders into con- 
ference to study ways of abolishing re- 
curring mass unemployment. Secy. of 
Labor Jas. P. Mitchell told the delegates 
the national economy was sound and that 
by October, 1959, unemployment would 
be down to 3,000,000 or less from the 
March figure of 4,360,000 and employment 
up to 67,000,000. 

The ke of Labor announced Nov, 12 
that October unemployment was 3,272,000 
and employment was 66,831,000, 


HOSPITAL STRIKE 


A strike of nonprofessional workers at 
6 nonprofit hospitals in New York, N. Y., 
began May 8, in spite of an order by the 
New York Supreme Court forbidding the 
strike, Recognition of the local of the 
Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union 
and higher wages were issues. Mayor 
Wagner appointed a 3-man board to in- 
vestigate. 
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UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP OF 25,000 OR OVER 
As of June 30, 1959 


Members 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 51,000 | Packinghouse Workers of America, Uni 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im. Painters, Decorators and Paperhatigers of ips 
plement Workers of America, United... 1,060,000 America, Brotherhood of...........:. 179,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers Int'l Papermakers and Paperworkers, United. 116,000 
GH AATBY ORD oo etea.a icin a. d\a jp eae ocae aes 67,000 | Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Int'l 
Bee Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Ass’n of the United States and Canada, 
Int’l Union of America, The Journeymen 73,000 Operative so. ....c20 betas eee 65,000 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, me United States and Canada, United ae n 
Brotherhood of 151,000 of Journeymen and Apprentices of the. 200,000 
Bookbinders, Int'l Brotherhood of. “f 56,000 | Post Office Clerks, Nat'l Federation of. 94,000 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union......... 40,000 | Potters, Int’l Brotherhood of Operative. . 28,000 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
Distillery Workers, Int’l Union of United 45,000 of North America, Int’l.........5.... 96,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Int'l Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 
ITMONFO MARMOT] CH cea spiel ybval ates ie sis e 0s 120,000 the United States and Canada, Int'l 
pidge: Bn Structural Iron Workers, Int’l Brotherhood /0f,.:.\... i615 Geen 164,000 
aah Mer tele taper Ne Teenhas(e aph sice ae wave 144,000 | Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of.. 8,000 
Building’ Service Employees Int'l Union. 235,000 | Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 111,000 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Railway Employees of America, Amalga- 
PEMOGMETNOOG! Of <i se -co space uae Sa Pees 750,000 mated Ass’n of Street and Electric..... 124,000 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Int'l Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Mean remuimetad 22 0c ti S.teiinc soca 34,000 Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
Chemical Workers. WIOn Nt Las ss tiers 67,000 ployees, Brotherhood of.............. 250,000 
Clothing Workers of America, Retail Clerks Int'l Ass’n............... 315,000 
PIGS AIMATOR oie emcee ciel ag em Meas ee 288,000 | Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Communications Workers of America. 261,000 Leptin Wee Heenan arma. cnt nse: 107,000 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers, Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
PRT INRUG EE trys ah iit ois ale ke + saan 31,000 Workers of America, United.......... 152,000 
Cee Radio and Machine Workers, Seafarers Int’l Union of North America. . 58,000 
AINIGTGh 4 obs Soe eae 280,000 | Shoe Workers of America, United . 50,000 
Electrical Workers, Int'l Brotherhood of.. - 514,000 | Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 
Engineers, Int'l Union of Operating...... 241,000 chine Operators of the United States and 
Fire Fighters, Int’l Ass’n of............ 80,000 Canada, Int’l Alliance of Theatrical... . 50,000 
Firemen and Oilers, Int’! Brotherhood e ,000 | State, County and Municipal Employees, 
Furniture Workers of America, United . 35,000 American Federation of............., 173,000 
Garment Workers of America, "United, Sic 38,000 | Steelworkers of America, United........ ,000 
Garment Workers’ Union, Int’! Ladies’... 368,000 | Teachers, American Federation of. “ ,000 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad. 30,000 
PRIOE AGH MITHGOO Pesci a ithe 6 oles sarc ¢-one. 36,000 | Telegraphers’ Union, the Commercial . 29,000 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Ass’n of the United Textile Workers of America, United 37,000 
States and Canada............ Rieeetias 52,000 | Textile Workers Union of ‘America 173,000 
Glass Workers Union, American Flint.. .. 28,000 | Tobacco Workers Int'l Union...... 5,000 
Government Employees, American Fed- Transport Workers Union of Americ: ,000 
PTPRULEAPO RT seceetiire Avie. «: o¥stn' <i eae io: ibys e late alts 56,000 | Typographical Union, Int’l.......... A 79,000 
Grain Millers, American Fed. of........ 1,000 | Upholsterers’ Int’l Union of North 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Int'l B61 \:\y (it: Wa aur kerries en sos 50,000 
PO United’. scthiviece hence aces 32,000 | Utility Workers Union of America....... 53,000 
stud » carers, red {ond A et 408.006 Woodworkers of America, Int’l......... 52,000 
aborers on of America, Int’l...... 
; INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
Hotel and Restaurant, Employees’ and 41, 44| Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Industrial Workers of America, Int'l Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Int'l 
POT AVNER sevice. vere ess vies wal 66,000 Union of America...... Hopeionion 30 85,000 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Int’l Union.. 25,000 | Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
Leather Goods, pants and Novelty America, United: “seo a ceee aan 80,000 
Workers Union, Int’l................ 31,000 | Federal Employees, Nat’! Federation of. 85,000 
Letter Carriers, Nat'l re MOL sawecen 100,000 | Laundry, Cleaning and Dye House Work- 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, ers anv Union. 4 crac. alate tann seet et 70,000 
Brotherhood: Of oases in eee we 55,000 | Letter Carriers Ass’n, Nat'l Rural. ...... 36,820 
Machinists, Int’] Ass’n of.............. 691,000 | Lithographers of America, thal aoe 32,000 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brother- Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. 43,374 
GEOR eet ars sicntes coco ae sas + visions 131,000 Longshoremen’ g' Ass'n; Int Pies, sane ;00 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
America, Industrial Union of......... 34,000 Wnions Int'l <i eeealcee ee 65,000 
Maritime Union of America, Nat’l.. 3 40,000 | Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Int'l 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of Union: of. 6. he oe ee 100,000 
North America, Amalgamated........ 329,000 | Mine Workers of America, United....... No report 
Mechanics Educational Society of America 41,000 | Post wae Craftsmen, United Nat'l 
Metal Workers Int’l Ass'n, Sheet........ 75,000 FOG (RS) Nek OPE MERE ECR or ere TO 40,000 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of Da iee ‘Conductors and Brakemen, Order 
Worth America, Int'l... . ccc. t ees EMT SOOO a OF ose on to '02a cae sep ioxnsalap bce! Biba aieteren ee aan name 28,000 
Musicians, American Federation of. . 255,000 Ponhaiere: Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
Office Employees Int’] Union........... ,000 and Helpers of America, Int’l Brother- 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Int’! NOOG. Of |.°-7). Woes ecnree aeetels ,600,000 
Oo be 6 Se Fp a earn eee cio 159,000 | Telephone Unions, Alliance of Independent —_ 125,000 
* Admitted to AFL-CIO Nov. 18, 1959, on a two-year probationary basis. 
Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Number | Workers Man Number | Workers Man 
Year stoppages | involved | days idle Year stoppages | involved | days idle 
35 to 19: 862, 0,000] 16,900,000|| 1084... 22.222 ates | 1'680:000 38,200,000 
to 1939 2. 1,130, ,000)/1954.........-. ¥ 530,00! ,600, 
War Period ; ‘ : LOB Basaten closs 4,320 2'630,000| 28°200°000 
Dec. 8, 1941- AODB Sn awees os 3/825 | 1,900,000] 33,100,000 
Aug. 14, 1945,, 14,371] 6,744,000| 36,300,000)|1957.......... 3,673 | 1,390,000| 16,500,000 
PABA ces 20.8 98 4,600,000 /116, 000,000]| 1958. . tak 3,694 | 2,060,000} 28,900,000 
BOOT ios ors.cis)n 0 ¥ 3,693| 27170;000| 34,600,000]/1959 Jan. (est.) 225 75,000} 2/000,000 
ROA cet cc's a0 3,419} 1,960,000 34; 100,000} Feb ieee 200 75,000} 1,500,000 
Oe eras . 601 8,030,000] 50,500,000 Mar. (est:) 250 90,000} - 1,000,000 
Average Apr. (est.) 350 175,000} 2,500,000 
1947-49 3,573| 2,380,000) 39,700,000 May (est.) 400 175,000] . 2,750,000 
ON sec hk bivhe es 4,843) 2,410,000] 38,800, ‘000 June (est.) 450 185,000} 2,750,000 
SPE Dg: ajotas; 8s 6 4737| 2/220;000| 22,900,000 July (est.) 425 650,000} 9,000,000 
(ee 5,117| 3,540,000 59, 100,000 Aug. (est.) 425 670,000! 13,000,000 
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Michigan... 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi... 

Missouri... . 
Montana... 
Nebraska... 
Nevada.... 
N. Hamp... 
N. Jersey... 
N. Mexico.. 

New York.. 


Puerto R... 
Rhode Isl. . 

So. Car.... 
So. Dak.... 
TREDW.3 5... 


, 


. |James M. Curley... 


DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 


Name Name City 
Marvin Mostellar........ Mobile 
Shia: Vannank Phocians Mrs. Tom Abernethy..... Talladega 
Alex Miller.......... Walter Gl, Sears Sato orage 
Mrs. Helen M. Fischer Mrs. Robert C. Reeve... Se 
iS. W. gmade...... Heatg Baal = erases 
Ts . Johnson....... 
-|Paut else G. Bro oes rks Wallace Townsend........ Little Rock 
Mrs. Jack iaenee ny tte ORS Mrs . Remmel....... Little Rock 
Paul Ziffren...-.....2-0 Edward 8S. Shattuck...... Angeles 
Mrs. Plizabeth Smith . M. H. E. Benedict... Berkeley 
Edward J. Higgins....... Washingto. 


. Lb. O. Keen......... 
Quecge lh Rock. Arthur C. Shecly..,......Ft, Collins 
Mrs. Henry Swan, 2nd....Denver 


poe M. Golden... ....... New Haven 
Mrs, B. H. Rosenthal..... Waterford 
William S. Potter........: Wilmington 
Mrs. Belle Everett........ Kenton 
Melvin D. Hildreth....... Washington 


Mrs. Katie Louchheim. 
ores: W. Carter...... 

Mrs. W. W. Ehrmann 
Denmark Groover, Jr 
Mrs. T. K. Kendrick. 
Ernest I. Murai. 
Mrs. Dolores Martin 


. |arry a 

rs. B. a Miller. Spo te sae 
Jacob M. Arvey.......... 
Mrs. ilizaberk gee ey : els a . C. Wayland Brooks. . Chicago 
Paul M. Butler. ....-.-Washington, D. C |Ralph F’. Gates........... Columbia City 
Mrs. K. J. Luckett... 22)! English Mrs. Ione F. Harrington...Chesterton 
ener Mitchelk......... Ft. Dodge Chas. E. Wittenmeyer....Davenport 

A.M. Kelly.... 2.0% - Nichols Mrs. Anna Lomas........ Red Oak 

Frank G. Theis. ......Arkansas City Marry Darby .c..1-m 26 se oie Kansas an 
Mrs. G. N. Gray... ents, wean Richland Mrs. C. Y. Semple........ Baxter Sp 
A. B. Chandler........... Frankfort John T. Diederich........ land 
Mrs, W. B. Ardery..... .. Paris Mrs. Fred V. Lucas....... London 
Camille F. Gravel, Jr..... Alexandria George W. Reese, Jr...... New Orleans 
Mrs. Ear: K. Long....... Baton Rouge Mrs. A. J. Hodges, Jr..... eta ae 
Richard J. Dubord....... Waterville Larieerst a gr il! 
Mrs. R. A. Kiah. ... Brewer 
Michael J. Birmingham. : . Towson 
Mildred Otenasek........ Baltimore 


Mrs. E. A. Stanton. 
Thos. H. E, Quimby 
Mrs. Margaret Price 
Gerald W. Heany 


Hugh N. Clayton.. . New Albany 

rs. Fletcher Gore....... Sturgis 
Mark R. Holloran........ St. Louis 
Mrs. Willa M. Roberts... . Holliday 
Leo C. Graybill.......... Great Falls 
Mrs. B. Kingsbury....... Valier 
‘Bernard J. Boyle......... Omaha 
Miss M. Cunningham..... Rulo 
William K. Woodburn..,..Reno Las Veg: 

Mrs, Jean Hunter........ Elko i Carson eCity 
Bernard L. Boutin........ Laconia - Cooperstc cc < Rochester 

Mrs. F. S. Adams...... By pes Mrs. Norma 8. Currier... .Rochester 
David T. Wilentz. . Perth Amboy Kenneth Perry........... New Brunswick 
Mrs. Thelma P. Sharp. ...Vineland Mrs. Webster B. Todd .Oldwie! 

oe E. Brown, Sr........ Artesia Albert K. Mitchell........ Albert, 

Mrs. U. D. Sawyer....... Crossroads Mrs. Flovd W. Lee. ...San Mateo 
Carmine G. DeSapio...... New York George L. Hinman........ Binghamton 
Mrs, Edna F. Kelly....... Brooklyn Mrs. C. W. Weis, Jr...... Rochester 

-|John D. Larkins, Jr....... Trenton J. BE. Broyhill... ot cea Lenoir 
Mrs. B. B. Everett. . Palmyra rs. L. G. Rogers........ Charlotte 
David G. Kelly. ...... .Grand Forks Mark Andrews...:....... Mapleton 

Mrs. Daphna Nygaard Jamestown Mrs, John B. Cooley......Minot 
Albert A. Horstman. , Dayton Clarence J. Brown...... . .Blanchester 
Mrs. Helen Gunsett. . Van Wert Mrs. K. K. Brown........ Dayton 

.|James H. Arrington. Stillwater Reuben K, Sparks........ Woodward 
Mrs. B, F. Cummings Oklahoma City Mrs. C. Harold Brand. ...Oklahoma City 
Cc. Girard Davidson... Portland Robert T, Mautz......... coroane 
Mrs. Virginia Grant. Portland Mrs. Collis P. Moore.....Mor 
David L. Lawrence. . =Pittsburgh ~.) .) Jay Gookesen...0 sees Philadelphia 
Mrs. E. G. Miller........ Washington, D. C. Butler 
ppeone Antonsanti....... San Juan 

Mrs. Marta Riera........ Santurce 
'Theodore F. Green. ...... Washington, D, C. 
sake eect Cullinan...... Providence : 

ger A. Brown.......... Barnwell W. W. Wannamaker, Ji Orangeb 
Mrs, Anne Agnew........ Columbia Mrs. A Dabney pone *Greaielipe 
(MAL Vig! G11) aera gee Watertown Carroll! H. Lockh . Watertown 
Mrs. Murman Jensen..... Wall Mrs. K. D. Christenséa: . . Spearfish 
Herbert S. Walters....... Morristown Howard H. Baker. . Huntsville 
Mrs. Ruth Russell...... .. Gallatin Mrs, Lupton Patten. .....Chattanooga 
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DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 
eee Name oo eat. | Name i 
bis 7:* eee Skelton...... ++... Lemple H, J. Porter Houston 
Mrs. I R. D. Randolph... .. Houston Mrs. John R. Black...,... Dallas 
Utah......|Calvin W. Rawlings..,...Salt Lake City Jaren L. Jones... ........5 Salt Lake City 
Mrs. R. S. Romney.......Bount: Mrs. LaRue B. Jex....... Salt e City 
Vermont. ..|William I, Ginsburg...... Rutland Edward G. Janeway...... So. Londonderry - 
Mrs. B. Schurman., . Newport Mrs. C, N. Bailey........Burlington ~s 
Virgin Isl...|Ralph Paiewonskv. t. Thomas Evan A. Francoix........ St. Thomas 
Mrs. Lucinda Millin Mrs. BE. I. Williams, Jr.,..St. Croix 
Virginia.... |G. Fred Switzer. Vacancy 
Mrs, J. G. ard Mrs. H. K. Barger... . Roanoke 
VEE le aaa Joe Gluck...... Robert D. Timm... .H 
Mrs. Alice H. West Mrs. N. Tourtellotte . Seattle 
West. Va ohn EK, Amos Walter S. Hallanan, . .Charleston 
Mrs. N, Snedegar Vacancy 
Wisconsin. . |Herman F. Jessen... Robert L. Pierce..... . . Menomonie 
ie yorntie ee oo ee PRES fas waukee po tie Ising... . .Oshkosh 
t . McCracken...... eyenne s. D. Crippa............Rock Springs 
Mrs. Earle G. Burwell. ...Casper Mrs. K. N Meloneys ...., Basin Hs 


OTHER NATIONAL POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
(1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
National Chairman—Samuel H. Beer 
Chairman, Exec. Comm.—Frank W. McCulloch 
Nat’! Director—Edward D. Hollander_ - 
COMM. ON POLITICAL EDUCATION, AFL-CIO 
(AFL-CIO Building, Washington 6, D. C.) 
Chairman—George Meany 
Secretary-Treasurer—William F. Schnitzler 
National Director—James L. McDevitt 
CONSTITUTION PARTY 
(1026 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
hairman, Natl. Commit Jess M, Ritchie 
Secretary—Beatrice Van der Schoot 
GREENBACK PARTY 
(P.O. Box 74, Beech Grove, Ind.) 
National Chairman—John Zahnd 
National Secretary—Bernice A. Zander 
LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE 
(160 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Dr. George S. Counts 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMI 
(P.O. Box 545, Winona Lake, Ind.) 
National Chairman—Earl F. Dodge 
National Treasurer—Dr. J. A. Huffman 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE 
(400 First St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.) 
Chairman—A, E. Lyon 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, T. Anderson 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
In some states Industrial Govt. Party 
(61 Cliff St., New York 38, N. Y,) 
National Secretary—Arnold Petersen 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
(303 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N. Y.) 
Nationai Chairman—Frank P. Zeidler 
National Secretary—Irwin Suall 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116 University Place, New York 3, N. Y¥.) 
National Chairman—James P. Cannon 
National Secretary—Farrell Dobbs 


Secretary—Joseph V,-O’Leary 


Speakers of the House of Representatives 


Name State Time Name State ‘ime 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg. . . |1789-1791]| William Pennington... Be - - /1860-1861 
Jonathan Trumbull........|C . |1791-1793]|Galusha A. Grow... . |1861-1863 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg. 1793-1795||Schuyler Colfax.... 1863-1869 
Jonathan Dayton. . Sos . |1795-1799)| James G. Blaine.... ae 1869-1875 
Thecdore Sedgwick , |L799-1801)| Michael C. Kerr........... 1875-1876 
Nathaniel Macon. . . [1801-1807||Samuel J. Randall......... 1876-1881 
Joseph B. Varnum. . |1807-1811|| Joseph W. Keifer.......... 1881-1883 
Henry Clay....... . . |1811-1814)| John G. Carlisle.........../K 1883-18 
Langdon Cheves........ . |1814-1815|| Thomas B. Reed........... 1889-1891 
Henry Clay.... AE eae, ... {1815-1820}|Charles F. Crisp........... "G 1891-1895 
ohn W. Taylor «-« {4820-1821/| Thomas-B. Reed... 2.446 5% | MG@.5, ose sens 1895-1899 
Philip P. Barbour....... . |1821-1823|| David B. Henderson.......|Ia.......... 1899-1903 
PONE Y CLEYG cic vente lone:e sore 1823-1825) |Joseph G. Cannon......,../IlL......... {1903-1911 
MOONEW ee LAYION. «... scles ose . . 1825-1827]|Champ Clark..............|/Mo........ 1911-1919 
Andrew Stevenson......... ... |1827-1834|| Frederick H. Gillett........|/ Mass 1919-1925 
John Be fn . . |1834-1835|| Nicholas Longworth........|Ohio. 925-1931 
James K. Polk..... . |1835-1839]|John N. Garner............|/Texas...... {1931-1933 
ert M. T. Hunter...... 1839-1841|| Henry T. Rainey. ........./Th...... 04. 1933-1935 
MONTELW BILE. ccclos es cere eh © 1841-1843||Joseph W. Byrns.....,.....|Tenn....... |1935-1936 
Johri W. Jones......,....-. 843-1845]| Wiliam B. Bankhead.......|Ala. 1936-1940 
John W. Davis...........- 1845-1847||Sam Rayburn.............|Texas...... |1940-1947 
Robert C, Winthrop........ 1847-1849]| Joseph W. Martin, Jr.......|Mass......, |1947-1949 
Howell Cobb............../Ga .+. |1849-1851||Sam Rayburn............./Texas....,. |1949-1953 
Linn Boyd... ..s+7. 6.62. 1851-1855]| Joseph W. Martin, Jr.......|Mass....... 11953-1955 
Nathaniel P. Banks......-. is . . |1856-1857||Sam Rayburn.............|Texas 1955-.... 
James 1,-Orr....... 2.60 + «+ 219: Cin... 2. . |1857-1859 


Federal Reserve System 


The Federal Reserve System, central banking 
system of the United States, was established 
Dec. 23, 1913, It stabilizes the supply of bank 
credit and money, holds the legal reserves of mem- 
ber banks, issues Federal Reserve Notes, acts as 
U. S. fiscal agent, rediscounts loans and deals in 
foreign exchange. It exerts an influence on credit 
and interest rates by raising or lowering the re- 
discount rate and the reserves required to he 
held by member banks against deposits. 

Rather than having one central bank in the 
political capital, as in central banking systems of 
most countries, the Federal Reserve System_is 
divided into 12 districts, each with a Federal Re- 
serve Bank. These are in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

Federal Reserve Banks are privately owned, but 
quasi-Governmental in character because of super- 
visory powers exercised on them by the Govern- 
ment. Their capital stock is owned by the privately- 
owned member banks, which include all national 
banks in the U. S. and such state banks and trust 
companies as have been admitted to membership. 
Each member bank must subscribe to capital stock 


% 


of the Federal Reserve Bank in its district in the 
amount of 6% of the member bank’s paid-in capital 
and surplus. Dividends on each Federal Reserve 
Bank’s capital stock are limited to 6% annually, 
cumulative. In case of dissolution, its assets would 
revert to the Government after payment of debts 
and retirement of its capital stock at par value. 

The System is supervised by its Board of Gov- 
ernors, in Washington, whose 7 members are ap- 
pointed by the President with advice and consent 
of the Senate. Expenses of the Board of Governors 
are paid not by Government appropriations but by 
assessments upon the Federal Reserve Banks. As- 
sisting the Board of Governors is the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, composed of one member selected 
annually by the directors of each Federal Reserve 
Bank. The Federal Open Market Committee in- 
cludes the members of the Board of Governors and 
5 representatives elected annually by the directors 
of certain Federal Reserve Banks, The Open Mar- 
ket Committee regulates the purchase and sale by 
Federal Reserve Banks in the open market of U. S. 
obligations and other securities. Each Federal Re- 
serve Bank has 9 directors, of whom 6 are chosen 
by member banks (3 bankers and 3 non-bankers) 
and 3 are named by the Board of Governors, 
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MEDICINE 


Fighting Heart Diseases; Oral Vaccine for Polio; New Drugs 


HEART DISEASES 


. At the conference on heart diseases 

" sponsored by the National Heart Institute 
and the American Heart Assn. in Wash~ 
pen in February, Dr. Michael E. De 
Bakey of Houston, Texas, cited ‘“phe- 
nomenal progress” in cardiovascular sur- 
gery during the last decade. He _ said 
aneurysms (ballooning out of a blood 
vessel wall) can now be removed even in 
the most vital segments of the body’s 
main artery, the aorta. When disease 
blocks circulation to the brain, kidneys 
and extremities, it can be restored via 
other major arteries. Segments of dis- 
eased arteries can be replaced by syn- 
thetic substitutes. Heart-lung machines 
are now being used in thousands of open 
heart operations where only a few were 
applied 10 years ago. 

After a 6-year study Dr. De Bakey and 
associated researchers from Baylor Univ., 
College of Medicine, Houston, reported 
to the American Medical Assn, at Atlantic 
City in June that blockage of blood to the 
brain often can be treated surgically. 
Their experiences showed that about 40% 
of all strokes arise from blockages in the 
neck or chest. However, an operation 
cannot restore damaged brain tissue and 
Surgeons are still unable to correct block- 
age of small arteries inside the brain 
without severe damage to brain tissue. 

Dr. De Bakey was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal of the American 
Medical Assn. 

Cardiovascular diseases—of the heart 
and circulation—are responsible-for more 
than 875,000 deaths each year—approxi- 
mately 54% of all deaths in the United 
States. In the productive years below 65, 
they take more lives than the combined 
total of the next five leading causes of 
death. These diseases affect more than 
10,000,000 living Americans. More than 
500,000 school-age children suffer from 
rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart dis- 
ease and from inborn heart defects, 


NEW INSTRUMENTS 


Many tools to determine damage to a 
heart valve by rheumatic fever, coronary 
artery blocking, congenital defects of the 
heart, have been devised. The image in- 
tensifier shows a beating heart on a 
fluorescent screen, reducing exposure of 
the patient to x-rays. The cardiac cathe- 
ter, introduced into the left side of the 

—heart through the chest, gives valuable 
information; the electrocardiograph has 
been developed into the vectorcardio- 
graph, which records electrical stimulus 
to the heart three-dimensionally. The 
oximeter measures the oxygen in the 
blood; the gas phase chromatograph gives 
the elements of complex fats in food and 
body substances; the ultracentrifuge and 
the electron microscope discover diag- 
nostic elements in human tissues. Many 
new chemical tests register subtle diag- 
nostic changes in functions of the body. 

New drugs for the treatment of high blood 
pressure that have come into use since 1950 fall 
into five main categories: rauwolfia and deriva- 
tives, which have a tranquilizing action on the 
brain and lessen nervous tension; hydralazine, 
which dilates blood vessesls, especially in the kid- 
ney; veratrum viride and derivatives, which dilate 
blood vessels by reflex action on the nervous sys- 
tem; nerve-blocking agents, such as hexmetho- 
nium, which prevent refiex tightening of blood 
vessels resulting from excessive nervous reactions; 
chlorothiazide and similar drugs that stimulate 
the kidneys to excrete salt. 

Pioneering heart surgery by a team from the 
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Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles, resulted 
in the successful removal of a benign tumor from 
inside the heart of a Montana woman. The tumor, 
called a myxoma, was removed from the left ven- 
tricle or main pumping chamber of the heart. It is 
believed to be the first time the left ventricle has 
been opened for surgery. The patient’s circulation 
was carried for 24 hours by a heart-lung machine. 


HEALING ARTERIES 


New drugs that aim to lower blood 
cholesterol were subjects of reports to 
the Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology. Atherosclerosis, 
which thickens arteries and thereby 
makes possible heart attacks, is believed 
to be caused in part by cholesterol. To 
reduce the latter changes in the type of 
fat consumed are tried—by eating less of 
the saturated- er hard fats, more of the 
unsaturated oils; reducing the total fat 
calories in the diet by one-third; getting 
more exercise. Substances under study as 
cholesterol reducers are nicotinic acid (a 
vitamin); female sex hormones; lecithin, 
which contains phosphorus’ and in some 
experiments has “decorroded” hardened 
arteries; salts of vanadium and magne- 
sium, and an antibiotic called neomycin, 

An -investigator at Yale of American 
Heart Assn., Dr. Margaret J. Albrink, em- 
phasized the importance of triglycerides, 
or neutral fats, as index of hardening of 
the arteries, possibly better than choles- 
terol analysis.Diets low in fat but high in 
carbohydrates (sugars and - starches) 
seemed to raise blood levels of triglycer- 
ides, probably because the body cannot 
store carbohydrates, but can store fats. 
Dr. Albrink thought that other factors, 
for example, lack of exercise, may be 
more Sees than diet in causing ab- 
normal blood fat accumulations often 
seen in coronary disease patients. 

An enzyme that may retard hardening 
of the arteries was discussed at the meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September, 1959. A 
substance that affects elasticity of tissues, 
elastin, is broken down by an enzyme 
(biological catalyst) called elastase, 
which is produced in the pancreas but 
has never been isolated in sufficient 
quality to permit eee Now 
two scientists from Columbia University 
reported finding a bacterium that pro- 
duces elastase, which, when fed to ani- 
mals prevented the deposit of cholesterol 
in the arteries. It remains to be tested in 
the human body. 


DIETING TO LOSE WEIGHT 


A warning to the public to be on guard 
against fraudulent schemes for reducing 
weight was issued _by the Secy. of the 
Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare, 
Arthur S. Flemming, in August, 1959. 
Taking note of “the infinite variety of 
products which have been sold for reduc- 
ing” he said there was no “simple, safe 
and sane food, drug or device which will 
bring about loss of body weight without 
exercise of the will to cut down the food 
intake.” He advised medical guidance, 
even for persons wishing to lose only a 
few pounds, and mentioned the possi- 
bility of undetected chronic disease. 

Obesity results from eating food con- 
taining more calories than can be used 
up in normal bodily activity, according 
to Dr. Herbert Pollack, ch. Nutrition 
Committee, American Heart Assn. As a 
man gets older he needs fewer calories, 
To lose weight gradually no violent regi- 
men is necessary. Dr. Pollack points out 
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that one slice of bread and butter less 
every day, and one extra mile of leisure- 
walking every day, can add up to the 
ounds a year. An average Bi 

butter has 85 calories, a slice and a 

Jf of bread about 100. Physical activity 
is recommended to persons who ride or 


sit a great deal, but it should not be vio- 
lent. ietary control, with the advice of a 
physician, “‘can help avoid chronic in- 


validism, speed recovery and even pre- 
vent or delay complications.” 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN. 


American Heart Assn., 44 East 23rd St., New 
York, N. Y,, Dr. A. Carlton Ernstene, pres., is the 
national office for regional assns. and affiliates. 

The scientific sessions of the AHA annually 
bring together many of the nation’s leading spe- 
cialists in heart diseases for hearing reports of the 
year’s research, special studies and papers. The 
1959 sessions were held Oct. 23-25 in Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., and included programs on 
current concepts of cardiovascular regulation: and 
the responses of the system to stress and disease; 
a@ council on rheumatic fever and congenital dis- 
ease; sessions on circulation, clinical cardiology, 
cardiovascular surgery, new diagnostic techniqués, 
high blood pressure research, congestive heart fail- 
ure, arteriosclerosis, athergenesis, cardiac resusci- 
tation and other major categories. Six sessions on 
clinical cardiology were arranged for general prac- 
titioners, internists, pediatricians. A total of 109 
original papers was presented. Principal addresses 
were given by Dr, Louis N. Katz, Chicago, Dr. 
Ludwig W. Eichna, New York, and Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secy., Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare. The Albert Lasker award was presented 
to Dr. Robert E. Gross, Boston. 

AHA national research awards for the 1959-60 
fisgal year will total more than $3,300,000, repre- 
senting about 57% of National Office income from 
the 1958 Heart Fund campaign. Investigatorships 
and fellowships awarded to 180 scientists account 
for more than $1,600,000; 244 grants-in-aid, for 
more than $1,700,000. Feb. 28, 1960 will be Heart 
Sunday, opening the campaign for funds. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


A sharp increase in poliomyelitis, espe- 
cially of the paralytic type, in 1959, 
alerted health authorities to the need of 
wider vaccination. By Nov. 20 the Public 
Health Service had a report of 7,902 cases 
of all kinds in the first 45 weeks, as 
against 5,396 for the corresponding period 
of 1958. It appeared that this ratio would 
continue for the rest of the year. Of the 
total 5,150 cases were paralytic, as against 
2,711; 2,092 were nonparalytic, vs. 1,892 
and 660 were unspecified, vs. 793. Chief 
sites of increases were New York, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Kansas, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

The chief sufferers were children and 
some had received doses of vaccine, but 
the general observation was that many 
children had not had any dosage. The in- 
cidence of paralytic poliomyelitis dropped 
considerably ter the introduction of 
Salk vaccine in 1955, but cases rose again 
in 1958, and the failure of many to be 
vaccinated was blamed for the rise. 

The National Foundation estimated 
that about one out of 4 children under 5 
has had no vaccine. Only one-half of the 

re-school age population has received 
hree or more doses. For the entire popu- 
lation under 40, most susceptible to polio, 
nearly half have received fewer than the 
recommended three doses and about one- 
third have had no vaccine at all. The 
need again arises for publicizing the Salk 
vaccine and initiating community meth- 
ods to spread it. 


ORAL VACCINE TESTS SUCCEED 


Extensive tests in field trials of a live 
oliovirus vaccine have indicated con- 
dence in the usefulness of the drug. The 
Public Health Service made a study of 


the drug under the direction of Dr. Rod- 
erick Murray, chief of the Division of 
Biologics Standards, and reported that no 
harm had come to persons who used it, 
but that certain questions regarding the 
development of immunity, safety and 
manufacturing procedures remained to be 
disposed of before the vaccine can be re- 
leased for public use. 

The vaccine can be given orally and 
one dose is reported to suffice. Three sets 
of strains have been developed, one each 
by Dr. Albert B. Sabin, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Dr. Herold Cox, Lederle Labora- 
tories, Pearl River, N. Y., and Dr. Hilary 
Koprowski, Wistar Institute, Philadel- 
phia. Surgeon General Leroy E, Burney 

ublished the statement that definitive 
ests of its effectiveness must involve 
large population groups. 
_ A report on a field test of orally admin- 
istered live attenuated poliovirus vaccine 
was made by Dr. Albert B. Sabin, at the 
9th International Congress of Pediatrics 
at Montreal in July, 1959. His report was 
published in the Journal of the erican 
Medical Assn., Oct. 17, 1959. 

Dr. Sabin announced that between Oc- 
tober, 1958, and June, 1959, appre, 
4,500,000 persons, mostly children, in the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, Singapore and 
Mexico received vaccines prepared from 
strains that he had selected and studied 
in the United States. Moscow. reported 
that 6,374,000 persons were fed poliovirus 
vaccines of this strain, whereas more than 
1,000,000 children in~ Central and South 
America received the vaccine of the 
Lederle strain, and others in Africa re- 
ceived a somewhat similar vaccine. These 
field trials were made outside the U. S. to 
reach non-immune populations not treat- 
ed with the Salk vaccine. The conclusion 
was reached that a large body of evidence 
now indicates that live vaccine is safe for 
both vaccinated children and the com- 
munity. 

THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 

The National Foundation, 800 Second Ave., New 
York, N. Y.,-is a nonprofit assn. formed in 1937 
at the request of President Roosevelt to fight in- 
fantile paralysis. It started the March of Dimes 
for fund raising, which raised $31,400,000 in 1959. 
In 1959 it aided over 50,000 patients and spent 
$16,500,000 for patient aid, $5,700,000 for research, 
$2,700,000 for professional education, other sums 
for medical staff, centers, etc. Since 1938 it has 
spent $314,800,000 for patient aid. In 1958-59 it 
awarded 8,164 scholarships and fellowships for 
professional education, aided 403 students with 
health scholarships. 

Its support of Jonas E. Salk was responsible for 
the Salk vaccine, and it has supported the search 
for a live-virus vaccine by Dr. Albert B. Sabin. 
In 1958 it expanded its activities to include help- 
ing children with birth defects (annual no. of 
such births, 250,000) arthritis, including rheuma- 
toid arthritis and osteoarthritis, and continued 
national campaigns to get a wider use of the Salk 
vaccine. Its objective in arthritis is the discovery 
of a controlling agent similar to that obtained 
in polio. The Foundation sends aid to areas hit by 
polio epidemics (such as Detroit in 1958 and Des 
Moines in 1959), maintains respiratory and re- 
habilitation centers in major cities, and supports 
the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, with its 
training courses for therapists. The objective of 
the March of Dimes in 1960 is $60,000,000. 

Officers are Basil O’Connor, pres., Melvin A, 
Glasser, exec, v. p.; John S, Burke, ch., exec. 


committee. CANCER 


Cancer today is the second largest kill- 
er, after heart diseases. In 1900 it was 8th, 
with tuberculosis first. In 1958 259,000 
Americans died of cancer. Except for 
lung cancer, cancer death rates in gen- 
eral are levelling and in some cases drop- 
ping. Lung cancer, chief cause of death 
in men, killed 30,000 men and 5,000 wom- 
en last year. This is over five times the 
number that died 20 years ago. 


a 
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It is estimated that 1,000,000 Americans 
now living have had cancer and have had 
no evidence of the disease at least five 
years after diagnosis and treatment. 
About 600,000 have not yet been counted 
as cured because five years have not 
elapsed, although they have no evidence 
of the disease today. 

The seven danger signals are (1) un- 
usual bleeding or discharge; (2) a lump 
or thickening in the breast or elsewhere; 

| (3) a sore that does not heal; (4) change 

in bowel or bladder habits; (5) hoarse- 
ness or cough; (6) indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing; (7) ch e in a wart 
or mole. If the signal lasts longer than 
two weeks, consult a doctor. : 

A number of scientists are trying to 
discover whether cancer is caused by a 
virus, and to isolate a virus. One of the 

roponents of the virus theory is Dr. S. E. 

uria, professor of microbiology at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He be- 
lieves he has identified virus-like phe- 
homena in studies of cancer. The chem- 
ical attack on other viruses is proceeding. 

The American Assn. for Cancer Re- 
search, meeting in April, heard a report 
a Dr. Ernest L. Wynder and Dr, Dietrich 

offman of Sloan-Kettering Institute that 
they had found two polycylic hydrocar- 
bons in cigaret tar that produced cancer 
in mice, under certain conditions. Three 
researchers from Washington Univ. Med- 
ical.School, St. Louis, presented a report 
that cigaret tar in combination with 
strontium-90 caused skin cancer in mice. 

Use of heart-lung machine to treat certain types 
of cancer was reported at Tulane Univ., New 
Orleans. The machine set up a separate circulation 
for the cancerous area, and chemicals of the nitro- 
gen mustard group were introduced into the blood 
being pumped, enabling a higher concentration of 
drugs to reach the tumor. Harmful -side effects 
were minimized. Malignant skin cancers of the 
legs were observed to regress and even disappear. 


SMOKING BY TEEN-AGERS 


Teen-age boys and girls are influenced 
in acquiring the habit of smoking by their 
parents, according to one_ conclusion 
reached by researchers. Smoking of 
youngsters was investigated by a team 
from the American Cancer Society under 
Dr. Daniel Horn. Portland, Ore., and en- 
virons were the locale and 21,980 high 
school students, 11,060 boys, 10,920 girls, 
were interviewed in May, 1958, in 11 pub- 
lic schools, 5 parochial schools and 5 sub- 
urban high schools in adjoining counties. 

One-fourth of the boys and one-eighth 
of the girls smoked regularly every week, 
three-fourths of them every day. There 
were more smokers from families in 
which both parents smoked cigarets than 
from families in which neither parent 
smoked. Boys tended to follow the exam- 
ple of the father, girls of the mother, The 
percentage of children smoking coming 
from families in which one or both par- 
ents smoked was higher than in those of 
families in which one or both parents 
gave up smoking. 

Smoking increased as pupils rose in 
school grades. It was lowest in the sub- 
urban high schools. There were more 
smokers among boys who did not take 
pert in athletics than among those who 
ook part and had a coach; this propor- 
tion applied to other school activities, 
and those who did not participate at all 
did more smoking. 


Public Health Assn. fears for teen- 
agers. At the 87th annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Assn. in Atlantic 
City, October, 1959, the governing coun- 
cil adopted a resolution asking health 
authorities to collaborate with voluntary 
health organizations and with educational 
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they reach 70 i 
thar “scientific evidence has established 


that excessive cigaret smoking is a major 
factor in the disease’ and t “public 


health officials of the United States and 
many other countries have pointed out 
the relationship between cigaret smoking 
and lung cancer.” , 

The council also vigorously supported 
the fluoridation of water supply in the 
interests of health. The association has 46 
affiliated societies and 13,000 members. 


At the American Chemical Society 
meeting in Atlantic City, September, 
1959, Dr. Hans Falk of the Univ. of South- 
ern California faculty disclosed his con= 
clusions that heavy smoking thickens the 
liquid mucous-of the lungs and prevents 
expulsion of irritants. He named pollution 
from automobile exhausts, smog and fac- 
tories as irritants but thought these were 
expelled before they could cause damage. 
Repeated irritation might let cancer- 
causing agents get a hold. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY GRANTS 


Grants and fellowships from various 
sources have enabled numerous scientists 
to pursue studies to determine the cause 
and treatment of cancer. The Tobacco In- 
dustry Research Committee has brought 
its grants up to $3,200,000. Interested in 
proving its contention that smoking has 
not been shown to be the cause of lung 
cancer, it stresses investigations into air 
pollution and casts doubt on all scientific 
reports linking cancer and smoking. Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, first scientific di- 
rector of the Institute, adheres to his 
original statement that so far nothing has 
been discovered except “statistical asso- 
ciation.” The Institute also investigates 
other diseases. 


DR. CORNELIUS P. RHOADES 


Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoades, director of Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research of New 
York, N. Y., since its founding in 1945, died at 
Stonington, Conn., Aug. 13, 1959, aged 61. A man 
who had held many important scientific posts, 
especially with Rockefeller Institute, Cornell 
Medical College, the National Research Council 
and other organizations, he became an authority 
on the development of chemical agents for the 
selective treatment of cancer and helped make 
nitrogen mustard, used in the Chemical War Serv- 
ice, into a chemotherapeutic agent. Dr. Rhoades 
was convinced that excessive smoking had much to 
do with the great increase in lung cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. In the 1959 Cancer Crusade the 
Society raised $30,937,804 for research, education 
and service. As of Sept. 1, 1959, the Society was 
supporting 602 research grants amounting to 
$15,409,353. 

Officers for 1960 include Dr. Warren H. Cole, 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, pres.; 
Dr. John W. Cline, Stanford University School of 
Medicine, vice pres.; Dr, Thomas Carlile, Seattle 
radiologist, ch., medical and scientific committee; 
Rutherford L. Ellis, Atlanta, Ga., ch. of the board; 
Dr. Harold S. Diehl, senior vice pres. for research 
and medical affairs, Lane W. Adams executive vV.p. 


The Society has 60 chartered divisions and 3,033 
units. Nearly 12,500 physicians and dentists serve 
on divisions and unit boards. There are 42,000 
community leaders and 2,000,000 volunteers are 
fighting cancer in their communities. April, desig- 
nated Cancer Control Month by the President 
is the climax of the crusade. 


The $30,937,804 collected through the effor: 
over 2,000,000 volunteers in the 1959 croeoneae 
cording to the pre-audit report of Sept. 10, 1959, 
was the largest amount ever raised by the Society. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


A public feeling that tuberculosis “has 
been licked” has been caused by reports 
of favorable results of early treatment 
and the closing of some sanitariums. 
Specialists are combating this belief as 
too optimistic and say it is hindering the 
vigilance of communities. The trend to- 
ward shorter hospitalization, they ex- 
pain, merely means that home treatment 

S been extended, Convalescence and 
rehabilitation still must continue for a 
long time after original treatment. 

The National Tuberculosis Assn. re- 
ports that in the diagnosis of suspected 
eases the x-ray is still essential, but mass 
X-ray programs among school children 
under 18 is not recommended; instead the 
tuberculin test is believed efficacious for 
preliminary screening. 

No new drugs tested “Yecently are as 

ood as the standard ones now in use— 
soniazid, PAS (para-aminosalicylic acid) 
and streptomycin. Isoniazid. continues to 
be the best single drug. Surgery is still 
necessary but is being used less frequent- 
ie Improvements in long-term chemo- 
therapy are expected to reduce the need 
for surgery. Methods of treatment have 
not changed in any marked degree, but 
drugs are used in early treatment and in 
larger doses over longer periods. 

All respiratory diseases must be care- 
fully papeagsed, According to the Nation- 
al Health Survey of 1958 65% of acute 
diseases were respiratory, among them 
pneumonia and influenza. Such diseases 
may lower resistance to tb and at least 
one chronic illness, silicosis, can predis- 
pose a person to tb. ; 

Communities are advised by NTA to 
watch these focal paints for tb suspects: 
Persons admitted to hospitals for other 
diseases; persons in mental! orcorrectional 
institutions; alcoholics; homeless men and 
others receiving public assistance; older 
people and residents of nursing homes; 


migrant workers; domestic workers, es- , 


pecially the elderly; food handlers in 


public eating places. 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., is a voluntary movement 
against tuberculosis, expressed through NTA and 
its 2,700 state and affiliated local associations. 
The central office collects, analyzes and interprets 
facts about tb control, supports research, reports 
tests and treatment, and provides educational 
materials on a nonprofit basis. 

The work is financed by- the sale of Christmas 
Seals. On Apr. 1, 1959, NTA reported that the 
1958 sale of seals reached $25,955,390, of which 
94% was retained by state and local associations. 
Of NTA’s 6% share, $1,557,323, $259,554 was added 
to the research fund, which had a balance of 
$339,034. Centralized purchase and production 
made possible the supplying of Christmas Seals at 
a@ cost below that of 1953, the total charge for 
this and 150 other educational and promotional 
items being $1,333,000. 

Officers are H. McLeod Riggins, M.D., New York, 
N. ¥., pres.; James E. Perkins, M.D., managing 
director; James G. Stone, executive secy.; Floyd 
M. Feldman, M.D., medical director. 


The American Trudeau Society, founded 1905, 
has a membership of 4,800 physicians interested in 
tb and other respiratory diseases and allocates 
the funds of NTA for fellowships and grants for 
research. It has 43 state and regional societies and 
22 scientific and medical committees. 


DRUGS 


Favorable results in the treatment of diabetes 
millitus by oral doses of K386, a new derivative of 
tolbutamide, were reported from India. 

A Washington symposium on antibiotics in Oc- 
tober reported favorable results from small doses 
of DMCT (demythl-chlor-tetra-cycline) usually 
ealled Declomycin. It was reported useful in fight- 


ing pneumonia, in which it gave no nausea, and 
venereal diseases. 

Four British scientists made a major discovery 
in antibiotics by isolating the basic molecule of 
penicillin. This is expected to make possible. the 
concentration of the penicillin attack on specific 
diseases. The scientists did their work under the 
guidance of Prof. E. B. Chain, Nobel Prize winner, 
who took part in the original research. 

Novobiocin is an antibiotic drug that has been 
tested for use in treatment of eye infections. It 
was found effective against strains of gram-posi- 
tive organisms isolated from patients with eye dis- 
ease. It was believed adapted for use in serious eye 
infections only and not suitable for minor and 
superficial eye infections, such as blepharitis, con- 
junctivitis and sties. aw 

The reliance on penicillin to cure gonorrhea was 
shaken somewhat when a study of 146 cases 
among male military personnel in Inchon base, 
Korea, showed a failure of 20%. The patients had 
received the requisite dosage administered also to 
those that recovered. The failure is attributed to 
penicillin-resistant strains of gonococci. 

An inquiry into the usefulmess of drugs in com-~ 
bating arthritis and rheumatism has been begun by 
the National Institute of Arthritis & Metabolic 
Diseases of the Public Health Service, cooperating 
with 9 clinics of major universities and the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Under observation will 
be 200 picked sufferers. PHS and Arthritis & Rheu- 
matism Foundation will finance the project. 

Skin infections were combated by new anti- 
biotics described at a symposium of specialists con- 
ducted by the Univ. of Cincinnati Medical College 
of Medicine in October. One drug, a combination 
of coal tar and allantoin, was described as effec- 
tive against psoriasis. Out of 241 patients treated 
at Cincinnati General Hospital, one half had their 
skin cleared up, while 42% had more than three- 
fourths cleared up: Another drug, methenamine 
undecylenate, was reported successful in fighting 
bacterial organisms that come in perspiration. 
Applied as a powder between toes, it became 
active when moisture appeared. 


OTHER REPORTS 


Hepatitis increased greatly in 1959. In the first 
42 weeks the Public Health Service had reports of 
17,973 cases, vs. 12,384 in 42 weeks, 1958. 

A department of virology, devoted to the study of 
viruses, has been established at the Univ. of 
California, Berkeley, Calif, 

An advanced course in airspace medicine for 
senior medical officers from allied nations was 
opened at USAF School of Aviation Medicine, 
Randolph AFB, Texas, in September, 1959. The 
course lasts 27 weeks. 

Medical Aspects of Missile Operation is the title 
of a course of training at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
designed to prepare officers from the army, naval 
and air services to meet health problems associated 
with new military tasks. 

A research professorship in human reproduction 
was established in 1959 at the University of Kan- 
sas School of Medicine. In a special laboratory the 
scientist will conduct a study of the physiology of 
reproduction and application of tissue-cuiture 
techniques to tubal function and fertilization. 

The 6th White House Conference on Children 
ahd Youth has been called by President Eisen- 
hower for Mar, 27-Apr. 2, 1960, in Washington. 
The first conference was called by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and meetings have been held since 
at 10-year intervals. 

The Minnesota Dept. of Health reported the 
state had only 137 reported resident cases of 
syphilis in 1958, whereas in 1925 the disease 
reached a peak of 4,300 cases. Congenital, neural 
and infectious types have been virtually eliminated 
by early discovery and treatment. Deaths from 
syphilis as major or contributory cause are 4 to 5 
times lower than 25 years ago, 

Eating of aspirin by small children, especially 
candied aspirin, accounted for nearly 1,000 out of 
4,000 cases of accidental poisoning studied by the 
Government. The cases were typical of those caus- 
ing 500 fatal and 600,000 nonfatal poisonings 
among children annually, Secy, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming of the Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare, 
Warned parents to keep drugs, waxes, detergents, 
insecticides, and other household agents out of 
reach of children. He said parents should summon 
a physician at once, without waiting for symptoms. 


—— 
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ROAD TO FUSION POWER 
The question is often asked why the 
United States should allocate huge sums 


_to harness thermonuclear power (fusion 


power), when it already is achieving 
power from fission of hea elements, 

rinci euy U-235. The reason is explained 
by John H. Williams, member of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, in these ex- 


_ tracts from an address before the Ameri- 


ee Institute in Chicago, Nov. 

Raw materials for fission energy will 
become increasingly difficult and ex- 
pensive to obtain, as the richest sources 
are exhausted. Fusion permits us to de- 
rive energy from constituents of nature 
that are in effect inexhaustible, The ele- 
ment hydrogen exists in three forms, two 
of which appear in nature. Deuterium is 
found in water in a ratio of one part in 
5,000 of hydtogen. If one could extract 
all the deuterium from a gallon of water 
and build a machine to extract all the 
enerey locked in the deuterium atoms, it 
would be possible to obtain 10,000 kilo- 
watt hours from a single gallon. 

A strong motivation for a controlled 
thermonuclear process is the problem of 
radioactive wastes requiring special dis- 
posal. A thermonuclear reaction will die 
off very rapidly if conditions of tempera- 
ture and confinement are not precisely 
maintained. : 

The U. S. research program in the 
thermonuclear field is Project Sherwood. 
At the end of this fiscal year we shall have 
invested about $105,000,000 at laboratories 
and have about 330 scientific people at 
work. We have not yet arrived at our 
first objective, igniting a thermonuclear 
reaction on a laboratory scale, such as 
fission reached Dec. 2, 1942. We may do 
so in the next two to five years. To con- 
vert the energy of fusion into mechanical 
power may be 15 to 20 years away. 

The prototype of a nuclear power plant 
for large naval surface ships, known as 
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A1W, began operation Sept. 15, 1959, at 
the reactor testing station of the AEG at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. It is the first plant 
with two reactors powering one propeller 
shaft. It is the prototype plant for two 


nuclear-powered ships under construc- 
tion—the i missile cruiser, Long 
Beach, at Quincy, Mass., and the Enter- 


prise, at Newport News, Va. The Long 
Beach will have two A1W type reactors 
for propulsion and the Enterprise will 
have eight. The roraty pe power plant 
was designed by Westinghouse. 


GAS-COOLED REACTOR 


An experimental gas-cooled reactor to 
produce 85,000 thermal kw for generation 
of about 25,000 electrical kw has been 
ordered by AEC. It was to be fueled with 
slightly enriched uranium dioxide, clad 
in stainless steel, moderated with graphite 
and cooled with helium. The installation 
was to be erected at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and to be completed in three years. 


STRONTIUM-90 IN MILK 


Means of removing strontium-90 from 
milk are being developed jointly by U.S. 
Public Health Service, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Dept. of Agriculture, 
at Beltsville, Md. The announced 
that radioactive fallout from past nuclear 
tests-was not sufficient to contaminate 
milk, and the new project is to provide 
safeguards if ever needed. Experiments 
have proved that chemicals known as ion 
exchange resins can remove up to 95% 
of strontium-90 from fodder. 


NUCLEAR LABORATORY 


The John Jay Hopkins Laboratory of 
Pure and Applied Science of the General 
Dynamics Corp. near San Diego, Calif., 
was dedicated June 25, 1959, with Niels 
Bohr, Danish nuclear expert, principal 
speaker. The laboratory on the 300-acre 
site includes a reactor and a lineal accel- 
erator, a fusion research center. 


New Patents 


Source: Science Service, Washington, D. C., Watson Davis, Director 
Following are brief summaries of inventions patented in 1959, chosen from among thousands 
recorded in Washington, D. C. The numbers of patents are added for identification. Information 
about specific patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C 


An aircraft engine that operates as a rocket on 
take-off and converts into a ramjet for sustained 
flight, designed for use in piloted aircraft and 
medium- and long-range ground-to-ground mis- 
siles. 2,883,829 

A navigation system, involving magnetic inclina- 
tion and declination, that enables a person to 
determine his position above, on, or under the 
surface of the earth. without the aid of radio 
signals or astronomical readings. 2,888,752 

A method of soldering electrodes to semi-con- 
ducting crystal elements, such as germanium, in 
an inert atmosphere without the use of a flux or 
intermediate metal layer, 2,867,899 

A man-made inosphere, consisting of small arti- 
ficial clouds of reflective materials, to provide a 
better reflector for radio waves in long-distance 
communications, 2,871,344 

A surgical training apparatus, simulating vari- 
ous parts of the human body, for use in training 
advanced first-aid students, doctors and nurses in 
the treatment and closure of wounds. 2,871,579 

A universal clock that tells the correct time and 
date, the hours of daylight and darkness, and the 
hours of sunset and sunrise of any place on the 
globe. 2,907,166 

Form-fitting foam, generated from a solution of 
water, saponin and long-chain polymers, for spray- 
ing over delicate fruit trees and plants to protect 
them against frost. 2,875,555 

A packaged, inflatable airplane, with a two- 
cylinder, 40-horsepower engine that can be para- 
a pilots downed behind enemy lines. 

“e speech ae pee eee utes for the vocal cords 
of persons who have undergone surgical remov: 
the larynx. 2,862,209 : abet 

A method of prospecting for minerals from the 
air, using at least two radiation detectors flown at 
different altitudes and at distances apart. 2,904,691 


A process for extracting oil from oil-bearing 
sands and shales by a combination of hydraulic 
mining and aerobic bacteria, 2,907,389 

A fluid-packaging method that eliminates leaks 
and the risk.of having container coating contami- 
nate conan aerate and 2,872,766 

wo-way television communications system 
that allows both parties to see and hear eagle 
other during a phone conversation. 2,878,310 

An automobile engine that operates more eco- 
nomically on only half its cylinders when cruising 
at a steady speed. 2,878,798 

A method of laboratory isolation of elusive free 
radicals, opening the way for probing the basic 
atomic structure of solids. 2,892,766 

Application of zinc oxide and small amounts of 
manganese dioxide to unfired bricks to produce un- 
usual colors in the bricks. 2,902,739 

An apparatus that regulates temperature inside 
apa according to the weather outside. 
of arou, steam or dry, that floats on 8 cushion 

; air, never touchin; 
saree proves ee ees : sa as 

eep-sea cable with insulation of such tensile 
strength that it can replace conventi 

annoring, 2873.07 sh S tional outer 

paint o gh electrical resistance capable of 

generating great heat when conne - 

une circuit. EG os i ated te eCaeee 
n eraser attachment in the mechani: 

eonveutonss eypewarat esate an a 
use of hydraulic resonators to calm 

of ane ae thet own energy. ery eae Balog = 
0a, at can hop on an ice flow, tr 

ice, and return to the water. 2,894,476 evel ates 

Coating metallic aluminum with an aluminum 
benzoate. ae to Drovesh it. from ee 2,901,821 

provemen: creasing electrolumi 
lighting fourfold. 2,901,651 “ascent 
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HEADS OF STATES; RULERS OF THE WORLD 
: Data to Dec. 1, 1959 
Country Head of State, Title Born ASiectod bibs itr 
4 Afghanistan.....|Mohammed Zahir Shah, King..../Oct. 15, 1914)Nov. 8, 1933] Prince Mohammed 
Daud Kahn 
7 Albania.........-|Maj.-Gen. Haxhi Lieshi, Pres.....|......+.....-|duly 1953 pats ee Mehmet 
, ehu 
Argentina.......{/Arturo Frondizi, Pres............/Oct, 28, 1908)Feb. 22, 1958]............s00e+e06 
: Australia........ Wm.S, Morrison, Gov. Gen...... 1893 Nov. 11, 1959) Robert G. Menzies 
‘ Austria..... .| Adolf Schaerf, Pres......... «..-|/Apr. 20, 1890/May 5, 1957| Dr. Julius Raab 
F Babrain Islands. .| H. mies Shaikh Sulman bin Hamad 
Sdeuenesd Siaraieiny staisist ovate 1895 Feb... 3, 1942)\ 15.053 siecle ne mien 
~ Belgium. ....... Se ee King..........---+|Sept. 7, 1930|\July 17, 1951/Gaston Eyskens 
Bhutan........./Maharajah Jig-me Dorji Wanchuk 1929 Oct.” 2710521") oe ie 
Bolivia.........|/Hernan Siles Zuazo, Pres.......- 1914 Aug. 6, 1956).... « «apse alg eata 
Brazil,........-|Juscelino Kubitschek, Pres....... Sept. 12, 1902/Jan. 31, 1956]....... ADE Dilger 
Bulgaria. .,.....|Dimiter Ganev, Pres...... ahatet 1893 Noy. 30, 1958|/Anton Yugoy 
Burma,.........|U Win Maung, Pres........6.e0e{eeeeeeee0ee--)/Mar. 11, 1952/Gen. Ne Win 
Cambodia.,.....|/Norodom Suramarit, King.......|....+++.+++++|Mar. 2, 1955|/Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk 
Canada. ........ Ma). see gee) a ree. Sard 
1888 Sept. 15, 1959| John G. Diefenbaker 
2d CO Se Ef ges Goonetilleke, Wijayananda 
Governor-General.......... nS 1892 July 17,1954) Dahanayake 
Ge vps aia oicia +e .|Jorge Alessandri, Pres..........- 1896 Sept. . 4; 1058) cca enten teen 
Begathie-.|1éaGbao-obl.... s-<.asc0ile+<.+| 0.1008" | Apr. ~-271000| ChoumE Ea! 
adem ba paso, Chiang Ks ee shiek, oh 1888 Apr. 1948] Chen Cheng 
Colombia..... i Aierey Listen Gatuareo, erent: niatpacesel'e'e «| May - 4, 1958)... cn cakes eee 
Costa Rica. .....|Mario Echandi Jimenez, Pres.,...|June 17, “1915| Feb. 2, 1958):.., . a0: secsintelencaeceneaaee 
Cuba. ..........|Dr. Osvaldo ADS ace Torrado, 
Prov. Pres.. .. seleeeeeseeee ess! July 17, 1959] Fidel Castro 
Czechoslovakia. ,| Antonin Navouass Pres. ++ee+++-/Dee. 10, 1904/Nov. 19, 1957] Viliam Siroky 
Denmark....... Frederik 1X, King.............. Mar. 11, 1899|Apr. 20, 1947|H. C. Hansen 
Dominican Rep. .| Hector B. Trujillo Molina, Pres...|Apr. 6, 1908) Aug. 16, 1952).-++-.ssceceuceerere 
Ecuador........ Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Pres.....|...- SE ees June . 3, 1956). sccvecesasveces sine 
Egypt. ...-.-|(See United Arab Republic) 
El Salvador. ....| Lt. Col. Jose Maria Lemus, Pres..|}.......... eve] Mar’ 45° FOGG) 5:0 carers oie ann arate aes 
Ethiopia. .......|Haile Selassie I, Emperor........|July 23, 1892/Nov. 2, 1930/Ras Abede Aragai 
Finland......%.|Dr. Urho Kekkonen, Pres........ Mar. 9, 1900/Feb. 15, 1956/V. J. Sukselainen 
Prance...7 0... Gen. Charles A. de Gaulle....... Noy. 22, 1890/Dec, 21, 1958/ Michel Debré 
CIA NL SES OLOVANIG || ours, voGaiel aicra'sea:a.c eieceavejo\es ieee sere'|s 0s so eieersit-aceys . .|Sylvanus Olympio 
Seonbtic. oe ..|fMeinrich Luebke..............-|Oct. 14, 1894|/July 1, 1959/Dr. Konrad Adenauer 
Germany, East. .| Wilhelm Pieck, Pres........... 1874 Oct. 11, 1949)Otto Grotewohl 
CIBOS Sc 5.0 0 civis ve Earl of Listowel, Governor-Gen...|.............|Nov. 3, 1957|/Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
Great Britain... .|Elizabeth II, Queen........... --|Apr. 21, 1926 Feb. 6, 1952|Harold Macmiltan 
Greece.......... AE, AGING Wi oie: vip oe wiclererels o's ortiece Dec. 14, 1901;Apr. 1, 1947 Censtentin Karaman- 
Guatemala... ...|Miquel Ydigoras Fuentes, Pres... 1896 Jan. 19, 1958!}- Slo mdnegesieecaie 
Guinea, Rep... ..|Sekou Touré, Head of Govt....... Br feof te: cie fel ia OCL 2, 1958 Sekou Touré 
Haiti...........|Dr. Francois Duvalier.. Apr... 14, 1909/Oot.. 22; °1957|\-isic -.%sc-cen eee sates 
Honduras....... Dr. Ramon Villeda Moralee, Pree piaieiacaretenelatelocals Nove. 14,195 Ties <(coei.:< niet ere ees 
Hungary........|Istvan Dobi, Pres..........+++++].seee-+++ee++-/Aug. 14, 1952 Dr. Ferene Maunith: 2 
“US EET Gs ee aaa Asgeir Asgeirsson, Pres..........|* 1894 Aug. 1, 1952|Olafur Thors 
Nits CS ee er ...|Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pres....... Dec. 3, 1884)May 13, 1952| Jawaharlal Nebru 
Indonesia. ......|Dr. Sukarno, Pres.. -.(June — 6, 1901) Dec. 17, 1949]: :. .jeckancetaeaeeecneres 
RYIEUES Drarais we ieig"o, 6.0 Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, Shah. ./Oct. 26, 1919/Sept. 16, 1941) Manouchehr Eghbat 
ONS aa a Sat agains on aor a July 14, 1958|Brig. Gen. Abdul 
Karim el-Kassem 
UC 1G (ae Eamon de Valera..............-/Oct. 14, 1882|June 17, 1959|Sean Lemass 
ph ee ...| Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, Pres..........|Nov. 24. 1884/Dec. 8, 1952) David Ben-Gurion 
Italy .|Giovanni Gronchi, Pres...... 1888 Apr, 29, 1955) Antonio Segni 
MADE netic aii.« Hirohito, Emperor...,.. aa tate aay Apr. 29, 1901/Nov. 10, 1928|Nobusuke Kishi 
JOrdan volves. Hussein I, King. . Be .|Nov. 14, 1985/May 2, 1952|Hazza Majali 
Korea, Republic..|Dr. Syngman Rhee, Pres., avaratel'e Mar. 26, 1875)July 20, 1948]..... Ri acsie' oralaee 2 00 aa 6 
Korea, People’s 
VEE SLO a ra eSATID LUST OI ec ECB. 5 o' 56 obs velco i'G 04.0 0 ne 'eeea.e 1948 Marshal Kim Il-sung 
Kuwalt......... apes as-Salim ages 
Oh bce eee cies 1895 Jan. 29, 1950). peeseenaesee 


ee ee 
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Heads of States pa Rulers of the World 


HEADS OF STATES; RULERS OF THE WORLD continued) 


Head of State, Title 


Crown renee Avene Laccapaats 
Regen 


Country 


Lebanon.......+ 


Liberia. ..... ..|William V. Tubman, Pres......- 
MDW 7s. =e) <8 ..|Mohammed Idris el Senussi. King) 
Liechtenstein. ... 

Luxemburg...... Charlotte, Grand Duchess....... 


Malaya, Fed.. ...|Tuanku Abdul Rahman,K.C.MG., 


Maldive Islands. 
Mexico......... 


Sultan Mohammed Didi, Ruler.. . 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, Pres....... 


Monaco .........|Rainier IIT, Prince......... aisle 

Mongolian Rep. 1B. cee EBA, pChalcgiar ce 
Presidium . 

Morocco........ |Sidi Mohammed Ben Yousset, 
Melek (King). 

Muscat and ae Said bin Se 

Oman,.......| Sultam......... aoilecev pievaietehs 

BNeDAL. 2 wn. cas Pe vetncn Bir Bikram Shah, King 

Netherlands. ....|Juliana, Queen. . RWS 

New Zealand. .../|Lord Cobham, Gar. Gen. Se aa eiee 

Nicaragua....... Luis A, Somoza Debayle, Pres.... 

Nigeria, Fed.....|Sir James Robertson, Gov.-Gen.. 

Norway.........|Olav V., King.. 


Pakistan........ cee. Richerson cen hans 


TOS... cee eet ce ee ce ee ee teens 


Vietnam, Demo. 
Republic...... 


Vietnam, Rep... 
Yemen.. 


Ho Chi Minh, Pres.......... 
. |Ngo Dinh Diem. Pres. 


eo eo ee eee 


Yugoslavia...... om reehee (Joseph Broz), 


Presi 


-|Apr. 


-| July 


Acceded or 


Born Elected 


Se a Pe 


1910 ‘uly 
May 31,1923|May 9, 1949 


e 1911 Nov. 


10-1932 
13, 1955 
6, 1948 

1957 


Aug 13, 1910|Feb. 
1920 Mar. 
30, 1909 |Sept. 
PMBosoomconary sii 
1922 - Sept. 


eeeeeeeces JUNE 1955 


21, 1957 


2, 1903 |Sept. 


saa ceicdee cee {OU 22, 1958 


er ie Ce a ic 


26, 1955 


1901 Oct. 
rlelierefers/stalegs -|Feb. 17, 1948 
May 25, 1892|Jan. 31, 1946 


(1) President serves one-year term, the Vice President customarily succeeding him, 


(2), Dr. Ernest George Jansen, Governor-General, died Nov. 25, 1959. 


29, 1956]... 


igre tay 


; 30, 1959;Phoui Sananikone 
Gen. ey Chehab; Pres.sss.c-:+ ‘|Mar. fe 1902|July 31, 1958|Rashid Karami 


Supreme Head of State.......|Aug. 24, 1895|Aug. 3, 1957 Tenku Abdul Rah- 


B. P. Koirala 
an E. de Quay 
Walter Nash 


re | 


Alhaji ae “‘Patawa 
Balewa 


‘Einar Gerhardsen 
Gen. Mohammed 
Ayub Khan 


Panama........|{Ernesto de la Guardia. Jr., Pres..|........... ..|May 18, 1056]... 90, eee 55 
Paraguay.......|Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, Pres....|............ ~fAUm. 15, 29041. oS wees eae arene : 
PEW. occecve -|Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, Pres.|............ {JURE 1752966 |... os. 36... ween as 
Philippine Rep., «|Curlos P. Garcia, Pres..........|Nov. 4, 1896/Nov. 12, 1957|.................. ¥ 
Poland.........|Aleksander Seve hay 

Council of State, . wee cecacentefe sac sececucus WORel Cryankicwick 
Portugal........|Rear eoonel) Americo R. Tomas) 

Pres ede eeccceccceelsceccsceccess jUune 9, 1958/Antonio de Oliveira 

Salazar 

Rhodesia and 

Nyasaland, 

Fed. of....... Lord Dalhousie, Gov. Gen.......]. i... cc cee eee |e sense ee es sss [SP Roy Welensky 
Rumanita........|Ton G. Maurer, PreS.........0es|.cccevceeees os oveeeese eee (Chu Stoicaiv 
Saudi Arabia....|Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz, King...... 1902 Nov. 9, 1953/Amir Feisal 
South Africa, Charles R. Swart, Gov.- 

OMMOR OL vn ea 'e!|) Gem. (2) vvcwse ae ve ve ee ences 1894 Dec. 6,1959|Hendri F, Verwoerd 
Spain......... ++ |Gen. Francisco Franco - 

Bahamonde, Regent.......... Dec. 4, 1892)Aug. 9, 1939|Gen. Francisco Franco 

Bahamonde 

Sudan........../Gen. Ibrahim Abboud, rey 

Supreme Council. -++-]Oct. 26, 1900/Noy. 18, 1958|Gen. Ibrahim Abboud 
Sweden. «++++!|Gustav VI Adolf King. .-|Nov. 11, 1882|Oct. 29, 1950/Tage Eriander 
Switzerland (). - |Paul Chaudet, Pres.; Giuseppe 

Lepori, Vice Pres. . Nini [fous eh Cate 1959 y cn aep 
Thailand........|Phumiphon Aduldet, King. +ee--(Dec, 5, 1927/\June 9, 1946 ‘Field Marshal Sarit 

‘hanarat 

____ Tibet...........{/Panchen Lama, Chmn, Pre- 

PATALOTY- COMBMIEMHEE§ 1... oon Tsai sls wie e'e%.shs.u8 6) fp) ole iw stale bee ipeeie a entrances en ane . 
Tunisia.........|Habib Bourguiba, Pres..... 50:0 0.0 | oipitie wieieceleieiere JULY Ant LO ed eee nays 
PPUIPE CY). acs t's woe Celal Bayar, Pres............... 1884 May 22, 1950|/Adnan Menderes 
United Arab Rep. 

(Bgypt-Syria).. |Gamal Abdel Nasser, Pres..... --jJan, 18, 1918/Feb. 21, 1958)... .......... ccc ace 
United States....|Dwight D. Eisenhower, Pres.....| Oct. 14, 1890|Jan, 20, 1953]................... 5 
Uruguay. .......|(Nat'l, Executive Council)...... @ | @0:6\.0:0 0:8; sie, '040'\| ei 0.0\aya)6) 0}6.-0\51'010:(0/ | snmleiln’ eh atelfe allsieia’e tataneret aiane 
U.S.S.R.........|(Communist Partv Secretariat— 

Nikita S. Khrushchey, Ist Sec’ y) 1894 Mar. 1, 1953|Nikita 8. Khrushchey 
Vatican City. ...|Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, Fone: 

John XXIII.. -|Nov.-25, 1881/Oct. 28, 1958]... ........c.eeceece 
Venezuela... ..... |Romulo Betancourt. ... .|Feb.. 22, 1908\Dee. => “75:1 958)0 0. cnn starts: ene 


.|Pham Van Dong 


Ngo Dinh Diem 


Ahmed bin Yahaya 
Mohammed 


a Te a 


Terms of office of the President and Vice P: 


UNITED STATES .GOVERNMENT 


t, from January 20, 1957 to January 20, 1961. 


residen' 
No person may be elected President of the United States for more than two four-year terms. 


PRESIDENT—Dvwight D. Eisenhower, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Receives salary of $100,000 a year, tax- 
able, and in addition an expense allowance, 
also taxable, of $50,000 to assist in defraying 
expenses resulting from his official duties. Also 
there may be expended not exceeding $40,000, 
nontaxable, a year for travel expenses and of- 
ficial entertainment, Congress in 1958 provided 
lifetime pensions of $25,000 a year for ex-Presi- 
dents and $10,000 for their widows. 

VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali- 
fornia. Salary $35,000 a year and $10,000 for 
expenses, all of which is taxable 

Order of succession to the Presidency. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
1947, as amended: 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
The President pro tempore of the Senate 
Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 
with the exception of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. No Amendment has yet 
been passed to include such office in the order of 
succession. to the presidency. (see page 614) 


The Cabinet 
As of December 1, 1959 
(Salaries $25,009 each) 
Secretary of State—Christian A. Herter, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Secretary of the Treasury—Robert Bernerd Ander- 
son, of New York. 
Secre of Defense—Thomas S. Gates, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania. 
Attorney General—William Pierce Rogers, of 


Maryland. 

Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan. 

Secretary of the Interior—Frederick A. Seaton, 
of Nebraska. 

Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 


Utah. 

Secretary of Commerce—Frederick Henry Mueller, 
of Michigan. x 

Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell, of New 
Jersey. 

bercinrs of Health. Education, and Welfare— 
Arthur S. Flemming, of Ohio, 

Certain other officials of the executive branch, 

as also the Vice President, have been invited by 


the President to participate in cabinet meetings 


regularly, and others are invited from time to 
time for discussion of particular subjects. 


The White House Staff 
Assistant to the President—Wilton B. Persons. 
Deputy Assistants to the President—Gerald D. 
Morgan, Bryce N. Harlow (Congressional af- 
es), Robert E. 
a S). 

Secretaries—James C. Hagerty (Press), Thomas E. 
Stephens (to the President), Robert K. Gray (to 
the Cabinet), Brig. Gen. A. J. Goodpaster, USA 
(Staff), Mrs. Ann C. Whitman (Personal), Mrs. 
Mary Jane McCafiree (Personal and Social 
Secretary to Mrs. Eisenhower). 

Special Counsel—David W. Kendall. , 

Special Assistants—Gordon Gray (Nat’l Security 
Affairs), Rocco C. Siciliano (Personnel Manage- 
ment), Kevin McCann, Maj. Gen. John S. Brag- 
don, USA, ret., Meyer Kestnbaum, Clarence B. 
Randall, Karl G. Harr, Jr., Don Paarlberg, W. 
Allen Wallis, eure B. Kistiakowsky. 

Deputy Special Asst.—Amos J. Peaslee. 

Special Consultants—Clarence Francis, Arthur 


Larson, 

Administrative Assistants—Jack Z. Anderson, Mal- 
colm C. Moos, Edward A. McCabe. 

Staff Assistant—Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr. 

Special Assistants in the White House Office— 
James M. Lambie, Jr., Frederic E. Fox, Robert 
E. Hampton, Douglas R. Price, Stephen H. Hess, 
Christopher H. Russell. 

Physician—Maj. Gen. Howard McC. Snyder, USA. 

Military Aide—Col. Robert L. Schulz, USA. 

Naval Aide—Capt. E. P. Aurand, USN. 

Air Force Aide—Col. William G. Draper, USAF, 


eee ee pe te 

ational Security Council—Members are the Pres- 

ie ident, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

Bureau of the Budget—Maurice H. Stans, director. 

Council of Economic Advisers—Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, chmn. 

Central Intelligence Agency—Alien W. Dulles, di- 
rector. 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization—Leo A. 
Hoegh, dir. 

Operations Coordinating Board—Vacancy. 

President’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization—Arthur S. Flemming, chairman. 


Merriam (Interdepartmental 


Department of State 
(Created July 27, 1789) 


Secretary of State—Christian A. Herter. 

Under Secretary—C. Douglas Dillon. 

Deputy Under Sec. for Adm.—Loy W. Henderson. 

Under Sec. for Political Affairs—Livingston TT. 
Merchant. : 

Counselor—G. Frederick Reinhardt. 

Legal Adviser—Eric H. Hager. 

Assistant Secretaries tor: 

A itration—Lane Dwinell. 

African Affairs—Joseph C. Satterthwaite, 

Congressional Relations—Wm. B. Macomber, Jr. 

Economic Affairs—Thomas C. Mann. 

European Affairs—Foy D. Kohler. 

Far Eastern Affairs—J. Graham Parsons. 

Inter-American Affairs—Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 

Int’] Organization Affairs—Francis O. Wilcox. 

ie eas gt and South Asian Affairs—G. Lewis 
ones, 

Policy Planning—Gerard C. Smith. 

Public Affairs—Andrew H. Berding. 

U. S. Representative to the UN and Representative 
in the Security Council—Henry Cabot Lodge, 
ambassador, 

Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs—John W. 
Hanes, Jr., administrator. 

Director of Intelligence and Research—Hugh 8S. 


Cumming, Jr. 
Chief of Protocol—Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr. 
Director Gereral, Foreign Service—Waldemar J. 
Gallman. 
Insp. Gen, Foreign Service—Raymond C. Miller. 
ee Intl. Cooperation Adm.—James W. Riddle- 
erger. 
Special Asst. for Coordination of Intl, Educational 
and Cultural Relations—Robert H. Thayer. 
Director, Foreign Service Inst.—Harold B. Hoskins. 


Treasury Department 
(Created Sept. 2, 1789) 


Secretary of the Treasury—Robert B. Anderson. 
Under Secretaries—Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Julian 
B. Baird (for monetary affairs). 
Assistant Secretaries—A. Gilmore Flues, Laurence 
B. Robbins and T. Graydon Upton. 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary—Wm. T. Heffelfinger. 
Adm. Asst. Secretary—Artemus E. Weatherbee. 
Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 
Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney. 
Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest. 
Commissioners: 
Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. 
Customs—Ralph Kelly. 
Internal Revenue—Dana Latham. 
Narcotics—Harry J. Anslinger. 
Public Debt—Edwin L. Kilby. 
Directors: 
Administrative Services—Paul McDonald. 
Engraving and Printing—Henry J. Holtzclaw. 
International Finance—George H. Willis. 
The Mint—William H. Brett. 
U. 8S. Coast Guard—Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, 
commandant. 
U. 8. Savings Bonds Division—James F. Stiles, dir. 
U. 8. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, chief, 


Department of Defense 


(Created Sept. 18, 1947, consolidating the De- 
partment of the Navy, created April 30, 1789; the 
Department of the Army, August 7, 1789: and the 
Department of the Air Force, Sept. 18, 1947, into 
a single executive department.) 

Secretary of Defense—Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 
Deputy Sec. of Defense—James H. Douglas. 
Dir. of Defense Research & Engineering—Herbert 

F. York. 

Assistants to the Sec. of Defense: 

Atomic Energy—Herbert B. Loper. 

Legislative Affairs—George W. Vaughan. 

prem Operations—Gen. G. B. Erskine, USMC, 

ret. 
Assistant Secretaries: 

Comptroller—Vacancy. 

Health & Medical—Frank B. Berry, M.D. 

Int’! Security Affairs—John N. Irwin, 2nd. 

Manpower, Personnel & MReserve—Charles C. 

Finucane. 

Properties & Installations—Floyd S. Bryant, 

Public Affairs—Murray Snyder. 

Supply & Logistics—Perkins McGuire. 

General Counsel—J. Vincent Burke. 
Dir. of Guided Missiles—William M. Holaday. 
Joint Chiefs or Staff: 

Chairman—Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF, 

Army—Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, USA, 

Navy—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, USN. 

Air Force—Gen. Thomas D. White, USAP, 


ee 
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Marine Corps—-Gen. Days M. Shoup, USMC 
(on Marin Corps 2 rr ie eee 
sip see Joint $ Gen. ver S. Pich- 
er, 


UNIFIED OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


aoe North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
pe en, Louris Norstad, Bitlet | PaEeee in Europe— 
ris Norsta 
reme. ae Forces, Atlantic— 


N. 
Deputy Supre: Commander for Europe— 
Gen, Sir Prichard Gale anita. 
Channel Command—Adm. Sir Manley Power and 
Air Marshal Sir pevare lee a (eth Britain). 
Mediterranean—Adm. . N. C. Bingley (Brit- 


ain).. 
Ceniral Europe—Gen, Jean Valluy (France). 
Southern Europe—Adm. Charles R. Brown, USN. 
Northern Europe—Lt. Gen. Sir Horatius Murray 


Britain). 
: = Under United States 


acs Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, 
i 


Caribbean Command—Lt. Gen. Ridgely Gaither, 


USA 
Rircnean Command—Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAF. 
Pacific Command—Adm. Harry D. Felt, USN. 
Atlantic Command—Adm. Jerauld Wright, USN. 
Continental Air Defense Command—Gen. Laur- 
ence S. Kuter, USAF. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Secretary of the Army—Wilber M. Brucker. 

Unfer Secretary—Hugh M. Milton, 2nd. 

pereckor of Research and Development—Richard 
._ Morse. 

General Counsel—Frank G. Millard. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 
Financial Management—George H. Roderick. 
Logistics—Courtney Johnson. 
Manpower, Personnel & Reserve Forces—Dewey 


Shor 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer. 
Comptroller of the Army—Lt. Gen. Wm. S. Lawton. 
Chief of Information—Maj. Gen. Wm. W. Quinn. 
The Surgeon General—Lt. Gen. Leonard D, Heaton. 
The Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. Robert V. Lee. 
U.S. Women’s Army Corps—Col. Mary Louise 
Milligan, director. 
National Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. D. W. Mc- 
‘gpa chief. 
U.S. Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs—Maj. Gen. 
Frederick M. Warren, chief. 
U. S. Continental Army Command—Gen. Bruce C. 
Clarke, commanding general. 
U. S. Military Academy—Lt. Gen. Garrison H. 
Davidson, supt. 


Commanding Generals, U.S. Armies: 
ist, Governors Isl,, N. ¥.—Lt. Gen. Blackshear 


M, Bryan, 
2nd, Ft. George G, Meade, Md.—Lt. Gen. George 
W. Read, Jr. 
3rd, “hn McPherson, Ga.—Lt. Gen. Clark L. 
n 


Ruffner. 

4th, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.—Lt. Gen. Edward 
T. Williams. 

5th, Chicago, Ill.—Lt. Gen. William H. Arnold. 

6th, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.—Lt. Gen. 
Robert M, Cannon, 

as “ope 46, New York, N. Y¥.—Lt. Gen..Francis 

. Far 

8th APO 301, San Francisco, Calif.—Gen,. Carter 
B. Magruder. 

Military Dist. of Washington—Maj. 
Charles K. Gailey, Jr. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Secretary of the Navy—William B. Franke, 
Under Secretary—Fred A. Bantz. 


Assistant Secretaries for: 

Materiel—Cecil P. Milne. 

Personnel and Reserve Forces—Richard Jackson, 

Research & Development—Jameés H. Wakelin, Jr. 
Adm. Asst. to Sec. of the Navy—John H. Dillon. 
Chief of Naval Operations—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke. 
Judge Advocate Gen,—Rear Adm. Chester Ward. 
Bureau Chiefs: 

Medicine and Surgery—Rear Adm, 2: W. Hogan. 

Naval Personpel—Vice Adm. H. P. Smit 

Naval Weapons—Rear Adm. Paul D. Patread, 

Ships—Rear Adm. R. K. James. 

Bapoiies and Accounts—Rear Adm. James W, 

Boun 
Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. E, J. Peltier. 


Office Chiefs: 
Administrative Office—Frank V. Kent, 
Analysis and Review—Wells H. Thomsen. 
General Counsel—F. Trowbridge vom Baur. 
Industrial Relations—Rear Age R. E. Cronin, 
Information—Rear Adm. C. Kirkpatrick. 


Gen, 


Legislative Affairs—R. Adm. Sonn McCain, Jr. 


Navy Comptroller—Fred A. Bantz. 


Saving: mdr. E. L. Escoffier. 
sgt Military Sea Transp. Service—Vice Adm. 
Comdr., Eastern Sea Frontier—Vice Adm. Thomas 

mdr., Western Sea Frontier—Vice Adm. Maurice 


eg es K. Mend ro oe 
Rear enden a [ 
Severn River Naval Command—Rear 
Adm. Charies L. Melson. 
sage Bao 2 Weapons Plant—Capt. Charles E- eS 


Commanding Off., Nat’l Naval Medical Ctr.—Rear 


Adm. Bruce E. Bradley. 

President, Naval War College—Vice Adm. Stuart 
eS Ingersoll. 

ae ES S. Naval Academy—Rear Adm. Charles 


Ciahindikante, Naval es 
1st, Boston, Mass.—Rear Adm. Carl S. Espe. 
— New York, N. ¥.—Vice Adm, Thomas S. 


ombs. 
stip See Pa.—Rear Adm. Charles H. 


3 

sth Norfolk, Va.—Rear Adm. F. Bs ae hes. 
6th, Charleston, S. C.—R. Adm. aniel. 
8th, New Orleans, La.—R.Adm. W. 6 Gobindien: 
Sth, Great Lakes, Ill.—R. ee E. P. Forrestel. 
10th, San Juan, P.R.—R. Adm. D. V. Gallery, JT. 
ith, San Diego, Caiif.—R. Adm. ‘C. C. Hartman. 
12th, San Francisco, Calif.—Rear Adm. George 

L. Russell. 
13th, Bremerton, Wash.—Rear Adm. Frank T. 


Watkins. 

14th, Pearl Harbor—Rear Adm. E. A. Solomons. 

15th, Balboa, Panama Canal Zone—Rear Adm 
Lewis S. Parks. 

au at alee Alaska—Rear Adm. Arnold W. Mc- 

ec 

Comédr., U. S. Naval Forces, Marianas, Guam, 
Marianas Islands—R. Adm. W. L. Erdmann. 

Comdr., U. S. Naval Forces, Philippines—Rear 
Adm. E. A. Cruise. 

Comdr. in ‘Chief, U. S. Naval Forces, oe 

eae and Mediterranean—Adm, Robert L 


chic Naval Air Training—Vice Adm. Robert 

Goldthwaite. 
U. S. Marine Corps: 

Commandant—Gen. David M. Shoup. 

Asst. Commandant—Lt. Gen. John C. Munn. 

Chief of Staff—Lt. Gen. Wallace M. Greene. 

Deputy Chief of Staff—Brig. Gen. G. R. E. Shell. 

Asst. Chiefs of, Staff—Maj. Gen. D. M. Weller, 
Brig. Gen. J. M. Masters, Sr., Lae Gen, 
Lewis C. Hudson, Maj. Gen. H. R. Paige. 

Dir. of Personnel— Maj. Gen, A. R, Larson. 

Dir., Reserves—Maj. Gen. Alan Shapley. 

Dir., Information—Brig. Gen. oe ae ae 

Dir., Materiel—Brig. Gen. H. D. 

Quartermaster Gen.—Maj. Gen. Chester Allen, 

Inspector Gen.—Maj. Gen. Thos, G, Ennis. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Secretary of the Air Force—Dudley C. Sharp. 
Under Secretary—Vacancy. 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
Financial Management—Lyle S. Garlock. 
Manpower, Pers. & Res. Forces—David S. Smith. 
Materiel—Lt. Gen. M. E. Bradley, Jr. 
Research & Development—Richard BE. Horner, 
Special Asst. for Intelligence—Fredericic Ayer, Jr. 
Special Asst. for Installations—John M. Ferry. 
Admin. Asst.—John J. McLaughlin. 
General Counsel—John A. Johnson. 
Inform. Services—Maj. Gen. Arno H. Luehman, _ 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Thomas D. White. 
Vice Chief of Staff—Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff: 


Development—Lt. Gen. R. Wilson, 
Materiel—Lt. Gen. eh Beater Jr. 
Operations—Lt. Gen. D. C. Strother. 
Personnel—Lt. Gen. T. rep seni 


Plans & Programs—Lt. Gen. J. K. 
at Sereno aah 
uide ssiles—Br: Gen, one 
Intelligence—Maj, Gen. J. H. sae. 
Reserve Forces—Maj. Gen. E. we ‘aton, 
Comptroller—Lt. Gen. M. J. Asensio. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Oliver K. Niess. 
Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. R. C. Harmon, 
Inspector General—Lt. Gen. Elmer J. Rogers, dr. 
Air Adjutant General—Col. J. L. Tarr, 
Major Air Commands: 


North Am. Air Def., Ent. AFB. — 
Laurence S. Kuter. oe 


Air Defense. Ent. AFB, _— 
7 Atkinson n Colo.—Lt. Gen. J. H. 
ir Materiel, Wright-Patterson A 

Samuel E. Anderson. MB, OMe Sea 


United States—Government. Officials 
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Air Research & Development, Andrews AFB, Md. | Administrator: 


—Lt. Gen, Bernard A. Schriever. 
at ae i Randolph AFB, Tex.—Lt, Gen. 


5 5, | 
Air University, Maxwell AFB, Ala,—Lt. Gen. 


Walter E. Todd. 

ee Mitchel AFB, N. ¥.—Lt. Gen. 

« E. Hall. 

Headquarters Command, Bolling AFB, D. C.— 
Maj. Gen. B. E. Allen. 

Military Air Transport Service, Scott AFB, Ill.— 
Lt. Gen. Wm. H. nner. 

shige Air, Offutt AFB, Neb.—Gen, Thomas 

. Power. 

Tactical Air, Langley AFB, Va.—Gen. Frank F, 
Everest. 

U.S. Air Force Academy, Colo. Springs, Colo.— 
Maj. Gen. William S. Stone. 

Alaskan Air, Elmendorf AFB, Alaska—Maj. Gen. 
Conrad F. Necrason. 

Caribbean Air, Albrook AFB, Balboa, Canal Zone 

—Maj. Gen. Leland S. Stranathan. 

Pacific Air Force, Hickham AFB, Hawaii—Gen. 
Emmett O’Donnell, Jr. 

U. S. Air Forces in Europe, Wiesbaden, Germany 
—Gen. F. H. Smith, Jr. 

U. S. Air Force Security Service, San Antonio. 
Tex.—Maj. Gen. Millard Lewis. 


Department of Justice 
“(Created Sept. 24, 1789) 


Attorney General—William Pierce Rogers. 
Executive Asst, to Atty..General—John F. Cush- 


Deputy Attorney General—Lawrence E. Walsh. 

Solicitor General—J. Lee Rankin. 

Publ. Information—Luther A. Huston, director, 

Pardon Attorney—Reed Cozart. 

Assistant Attorneys General: 
Administrative—S. A. Andretta. 
Alien Property—Dallas S. Townsend. 
Antitrust—Robert A. Bicks, act. 
Civil—George C. Doub. 
Civil Rights—Vacancy. 
Criminal—Malcolm R. Wilke; 
Internal Security—J. Walter 
Lands—Perry W. Morton. 
Legal Counsel—Robert Kramer. 
Tax—Charles K. Rice. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation—John Edgar 
Hoover, director. 

Immigration & Naturalization Service—Joseph M. 
Swing, comm. 

Immigration Appeals—Thomas G. Finucane, chmn. 

Fed. Prison Industries, Inc.—J. V. Bennett, comm. 

Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 

Board of Parole—George J. Reed, chmn. 


Post Office Department 
(Created March 9, 1829; previously a branch of 
Treasury Dept. Only portfolio in Cabinet that ex- 
pires every 4 years.) 
Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield. 
Deputy Postmaster General—Edson O. Sessions. 
Exec. Asst. to the Postmaster General—Nyle M 


Ys 
Yeagley, act, 


ackson, 
Sterial Asst. to the Postmaster General—L. Rohe 


Walter. 

Chief Postal Inspector—David H. Stephens. 

General Counsel—Herbert B. Warburton. 

Assistant Postmasters General for: 
Operations—John M. McKibbin. 
Transportation—George M. Moore, 
Facilities—Rollin D. Barnard. 
Finance—Hyde Gillette. 
Personnel—Eugene J. Lyons. 


Department of tHe Interior 
(Creatéd March 3, 1849) 


Secretary of the Interior—Fred A. Seaton. 
Under Secretary—Elmer F. Bennett. 
Assistant Secretaries for: : 
Administration—D. Otis Beasléy. 
Fish and Wildlife—Ross L. Leffler. 
Mineral Resources—Royce A. Hardy. 
Public. Land Management—Roger Ernst. 
Water and Power—Fred G. Aandahl. 

Solicitor—George W. Abbott. 
irectors for: 

Ee pegimarcial Fisheries—Donald L. 
Geography—Meredith F. Burrill. 
Geological Survey—Thomas B. Nolan. 

Land Management—Edward Woozley. 

Minerals Mobilization—Spencer S, Shannon, 

Mines—Marling J. Ankeny. 

National Park Service—Conrad L. Wirth. 

Oil and Gas—Matthew V. Carson, Jr. 

Saline Water—Arthur L, Miller, 

Sport Fisheries and Wildlife—Daniel H. Janzen. 

Territories—Anthony T. Lausi. 
Commissioner, Bureau of: 

Fish and Wildlife—Arnie J. Suomela. 

Indian Affairs—Glenn L. Emmons, 

Reclamation—Floyd E, Dominy. 


McKernan, 


Bonneville Power Adm.—William A. Pearl. 
Southwestern Power Adm.—Douglas G. Wright. 
Southeastern Power Adm.—Charles W. Leavy. 


Department of Agriculture 
(Created May 15, 1862 
Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson. 
Under Secretary—True D. Morse. 
Exec. Asst. to the Secretary—Miller F, Shurtleff, 
General Counsel—Frank A. Barrett. 
Agricultural Credit Services—K. L. Scott, director. 
Assistant Secretaries: 
Administrative—Ralph S. Roberts. 
Agricultural Stabilization—Marvin L. McLain. 
Federal—State Relations—Ervin L. Peterson. 
Marketing & Foreign Agric.—Clarence L. Miller. 
Agric. Conservation Program Service—Paul M. 
Koger, admin. 
Agric. Marketing Service—O. V. Wells, admin, 
Agric. Research Service—B. T. Shaw, admin. 
Commodity Credit Corp.—True D. Morse, pres. 
Commodity Exch. Authority—Rodger R. Kauft- 
man, admin. 
Commodity Stabilization Service—Walter C- Ber- 
ger, admin. 
Farmer Coop. Service—Joseph G. Knapp, admin. 
Farmers Home—Kermit H. Hansen, admin. 
Fed. Crop. Ins. Corp.—Frank N. McCartney, mer. 
Fed. Ext. Service—Clarence M. Ferguson, admin 
Foreign Agric. Service—Max Myers, a 5 
Forest Service—Richard E. McArdle, chief. 
Rural Electrification—David A, Hamil, admin. 
Syn Cones eiea Service—D. A. Williams, admin. 
ice Of: 
Admin, Management—J. P. Loftus, act. dir. 
Budget and Finance—Charles L, Grant, dir. 
cel h Sap Lo Osmond Hyde, chief ex- 
miner. 
Information—R. Lyle Webster, director, 
Library—Foster E. Mohrhardt, dir. 
Personnel—Ernest C. Betts, Jr., director. 
Plant and Optrations—F. R. Mangham, director. 


Depariment of Commerce 
(Created March 4, 1913; previously Dept. 
Commerce and Labor, created Feb. 14, 1903). 
Secretary of Commerce—Frederick H, Mueller, 
Under Secretary—Philip A. Ray. 
une Secretary for Transportation—John, J. 
en, 
Assistant Secretaries for: 
Administration—George T. Moore, 
Domestic Affairs—Carl F. Oechsle. 
International Affairs—Henry Kearns, 
Bur. of the Census—Robert W. Burgess, dir. 
Bur. of Foreign Commerce—Loring K. Macy, dir. 
Bur. of Public Roads—Bertram D. Tallamy, admin. 
Bur. of Standards—Allen V. Astin, dir. 
Business and Defense Services—Horace B. McCoy, 


admin. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear Adm. H. Arnold 
Karo, dir. 
Federal Maritime Board—C. G. Morse, chmn. 
Maritime Administration—C. G. Morse, admin. 
Office of Business Econ.—M. Joseph Meehan, dir, 
Patent Office—Robert C. Watson, comm 


of 


| Weather Bureau—F. W. Reichelderfer, chiet, 


Department of Labor 
(Created March 4, 1913) 


Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell. 

Under Secretary—James T. O’Connell. 

Assistant Secretaries: John J. Gilhooley, Newell 
Brown, George Cabot Lodge. 

Administrative Asst. Sec.—James HE. Dodson. 

Solicitor—Harold C, Nystrom, act. 

Director, Bureau cf: 
Apprenticeship—W. C. Christensen. 
Employees’ Compensation—William McCauley. 
Employment Security—Robert C. Goodwin. 
Labor Standards—Arthur W. Motley. 
Msc Reemployment Rights—Hugh W. 

radley. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Ewan Clague, comm. 

Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board—Theo- 
dore M. Schwartz, chairman, 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
Clarence T. Lundquist, admin. 

Women’s Bureau—Alice K. Leopold, director, 


Department of Health, 


Edueation, and Welfare 
(Created April 11, 1953) 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Arthur S. Flemming. 
Under Secretary—Bertha S. Adkins. 
Assistant Secretaries—Robert A. Forsythe, 
ward F, Wilson. 
Surgeon General, Public 
wath) E. Burney. 
Commissioners of: 
Food and Drugs—George P. Larrick, 
Education—Dr,. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
Social Security—William L. Mitchell. 
Vocational Rehabilitation—Mary E. Switzer, dir. 


Ed- 
Health Service—Dr. 


“Washington 1, 


SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
“Chief Justice of the United States ($25,500) 
stice o e er 
Earl Warren, of Calif. (1891—took oath of office 
and his seat, Oct. 5, 1953). 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court ho 


(1886—Oct. 4, 
Aan eis Frankfurter, of Massachusetts (1882— 
‘an 


t. 16, 1956); Charles Evans Whittaker, 9: 
Missouri Moot waren 25, 1957); Potter Stewart, 
of Ohio (1915—Oct. 14, 58). 


Banning E. Whittington. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS 
AND PATENT APPEALS 


Chief Judge—Eugene Worley, Tex. 

Associate Judges—Ambrose O’Connell, N. Y.; 
Giles S. Rich, N. Y.; I. Jack Martin, Md.; Arthur 
M. Smith. ($25,000 each.) 

Clerk—Cabeil N. Pryor. Address of Court— 
Internal Revenue Bldg.. Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, N. Y. 

Judges—Charles D. Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. 
Mollison, Ill.; Jed Johnson, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, 

. ¥.; Morgan Ford, N. Dak.; David John Wil- 
son, Utah; Mary H. Donlon, N. Y.; Scovel Rich- 
ardson, Mo. ($22,500 each.) 

Clerk—James E. Dwyer, Jr. Marshal—Patrick S. 
DeMarco, Librarian—Anna H. Olsen. All 201 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 


COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF 
IMPEACHMENTS 


The Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presides. Conviction requires concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


(Holds one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Associate 
Judges—Sam E. Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Mad- 
den, Pa.; Don N. Laramore, Ind.; vacancy. ($25,- 
000 each.) 

Clerk—Willard L. Hart. Address of Court—1655 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W.. Washington 6, D. C. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 


(Judges serve without additional compensation.) 

Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(U. S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 

Judges—Thomas F. McAllister, Grand. Rapids, 
males (U. S. Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit); 3 vacan- 
cies, 

Address of fee ce S. Court of Appeals Bldg., 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chief Judge—J. Edgar Murdock, of Pennsylvania. 
Sudges—Craig S. Atkins, of Md.; J. Gregory 
Bruce, of Ky.; William M. Drennen, of W. Va.; 
Morton P. Fisher, of Md.; Bruce M. Forrester, 
of Mo.; Marion J. Harron, of Calif.; John W. 
Kern, of Ind.; John E. Mulroney, of Iowa: Clar- 
ence V. Opper, of N. Y.; Allin H. Pierce, of Ill.: 
Arnold Raum, of Mass.; Norman O. Teitjens, of 
Ohio; Russell E. Train, of D. of C.; Bolon B. 
Turner, of Ark.; Graydon G. Withey, of Mich. 
($22.500 each.) 

Retired Judges Recalled For Duty—C. Rogers 
Arundell of Ore.; Eugene Black of Tex.; Ernest H, 
Van Fossan, of Ohio. ($22,500 each.) 

Administrative Officer—Otto W. Schoenfelder. 
Clerk—Howard P. Locke. Address of Court—12th 
pe Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF 
APPEALS 
($25,500 each) 
(Where no address other than city and state is 


given, the office is in the United States Court- 
house.) 


District of Columbia Circuit—E. Barrett Pretty- 
man, Chief Judge; Henry White Edgerton, Wilbur 


United States—Judiciary 
JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Maine. 
ricky eee Islan ae ” 
ury, Chief Judge, Conco: = 
an, Providence 3, R. I,; Bailey Aldrich, 
Saas, Clerk—Roger - A. Stinenfield, Boston 


8S. 
Second Circuit (Connecticut, New Yor' 
cor. Sheek New York 7, N. Y., 
Ww. cated. 
Charles E. Clark, Chief Judge, New_Haven 6, 
Conn.; J. Edward Lumbard; Sterry R. Waterman, 
Burlington, Vt.; Leonard P. Moore; Henry J. 
Friendly; vacancy. Clerk—A. Daniel Fusaro, New 


York 7, N. Y. 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey 
Virgin Islands)—John Biggs. 
P. O. Box 230, Wilmin 99, Del. 
Goodrich, Harry 


Boston, 
9, 


Vermont) 
ess other- 


Pi 

Race 
.; Her- 
illiam 


N. 
1, Pa. 


Witness tienmtaa's, V 
ams, Jr., Richmon ‘a. 
Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 


Rives, Chief Judge, Montgomery 2, Ala.; Elbert 
Parr Tuttle, Atlanta, Ga.; n .. Cameron, 
Meridian, Miss.; Warren L. Jones, P. O. Box 


Hutcheson, Jr., 
Minor Wisdom, New Orleans 6, La. Cl 
W. Wadsworth, New Orleans 6, La. 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—Thomas F. McAllister, Chief Judge, Grand 
Rapids 1, Mich.; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, 
Tenn.; Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; 
Lester L. Cecil, Dayton, Ohio; Paul C. Weick, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Clerk—Carl W. Reuss, Cincinnati 


2, Ohio. 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois. Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
John S, Hastings, Chief Judge, Chicago, Ill.; F. 
Ryan Duffy, Milwaukee, Wis.; Win G. Knoch, W. 
Lynn Parkinson, Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Latham 
Castle, (all) 1212 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 10, Til. 
Clerk—Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska. North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Harvey M. Johnsen, Chief Judge, Omaha 6, Nebr.; 
John B. Sanborn, St. Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph W. 
Woodrough, Omaha 2, Nebr.; Charles J. Vogel, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Martin Donald Van Oosterhout, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Marion C. Matthes, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Archibald K, Gardner, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
Harry A. Blackmun, Rochester, Minn. Clerk— 
Robert C. Tucker, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
sNinth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Guam)—Richard H. Chambers, Chief Judge, 
Tucson, Ariz.; Albert Lee Stephens, Walter L. Pope, 
Frederick G. Hamley and Oliver D. Hamlin, Jr., 
(all) San Francisco, Calif.; Stanley N. Barnes, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Gilbert H. Jertberg, Fresno, Calif; 
Charles H. Merrill, Reno, Nev.; M. Oliver Koelsch, 
Boise, Id, Clerk—Paul P. O’Brien, P. O. Box 547, 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Alfred P. Murrah, 
Chief Judge, P. O. Box 1554, Oklahoma City 1, 
Okla.; Sam G, Bratton, Albuquerque, N. ex, 
John C, Pickett, P. O. Box 900, Cheyenne, Wyo.: 
David T. Lewis, Salt Lake City, Utah; Jean S. 
Breitenstein, Denver, Colo. Clerk—Robert B. Cart= 
wright. Denver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Montgomery 
Thomas. 
Mobile 10. 
Alaska—(Division No. 1) Raymond J. Kelly. 
Clerk—J. Wilfred Leivers, (both) Juneau. (Divi- 
sion No. 2) Vacancy. Clerk—John M. Kroninger, 
Nome, (Division No. 3) James L. McCarrey, Jr. 
Mone ee A. Erg ae (hoes) Rater sotic 
sion No. ernon D. Forbes, ierk—Jo B. 
Hall, (both) Fairbanks, 
Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix: 


James A. Walsh, Tucson. Clerk—William H Love- 
less, Phoenix, 


Nn 


r G lerk—Truss 
Fort Smith. (Eastern and Western) 
enley, Chief Judge, Eastern Dist., Little 


John E, 
sell, (both 
J. Smith 
Rock. 
California—(Northern) Louis E. Goodman, Chief 
Judge; George B. Harris, Oliver J. Carter, Albert 


C. Wollenberg, William Thomas Sweigert, and Lloyd 
H. Burke, (all) San Francisco; Sherrill Haibert, 
P. O. Box 1047, Sacramento 5. Clerk—C. W. Cal- 
breath, P. O, Box 707, San Francisco 1. (Southern) 
Peirson M. Hall, Chief Judge; Benjamin Harrison, 
Leon R. Yankwich, Myron D. Crocker, William C. 
Mathes, Harry C. Westover, Wm. M. Byrne, Ernest 
A. Tolin, and Thurmond Clarke, (all) Los Angeles 
12; Fred Kunzel, James M. Carter, (both) San 
Diego 1, Clerk—John A. Childress, Los Angeles 12. 

Colorado—Chief Judge, vacancy; Alfred A. Arraj. 
Clerk—G. Walter Bowman, (all) Denver 1. 

Connecticut—J. Joseph Smith, Chief Judge; 
Robert P. Anderson, (both) Hartford 1, Clerk— 
Gilbert C. Earl, New Haven 5. 

Delaware—Caleb M. Wright, Chief Judge; Caleb 
R. Layton, 3rd, Edwin D. Steel, Jr. Clerk—E. G. 
Pollard, (all) Wilmington 99. 

District of Columbia—David A. Pine, Chief Judge 
($23,000); F. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, 
Matthew F. McGuire, Alexander Holtzoff, Rich- 
mond B. Keech, Edward M. Curran, Edward A. 
Tamm, Charles F, McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, 
Burnita Shelton Matthews, Luther W. Youngdahl, 
Joseph C. McGarraghy, John J. Sirica, George L. 
Hart, Jr., Leonard P. Walsh, Clerk—Harry M. 
Hull, (all) Washington 1. 

Florida—(Northern) George H. Carswell, Chief 
Judge, Tallahassee. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensa- 
cola. (Southern) Bryan Simpson, P. O. Box 4940, 
Jacksonville; Emett C. Choate, and Joseph P. 
Lieb, Miami, Clerk—Julian A. Blake, Jacksonville 
1. (Northern and Southern) George W. Whitehurst, 


Chief Judge, Southern Dist., P. O. Box 1070, 
Miami 32. 
Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Chief 


Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Clerk—Carl B. Meadows, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. 
Hoyt Davis, Chief Judge, Americus; William A. 
Bootle, Macon. Clerk—John P. Cowart, Macon. 
(Southern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk 
—Eugene F. Edwards, Jr., Savannah. 

Hawaii—2 vacancies. Clerk—William F, Thomp- 


son, Jr., Honolulu 1. = 

Idaho—Chase A. Clark, Chief Judge, Boise; 
Fred M, Taylor, P._O. Box 1942, Boise. Clerk— 
Edward M. Bryan, Boise. 

Illinois—(Northern) William J. Campbell, Chief 
Judge; Michael L. Igoe, Philip L. Sullivan, Walter 
J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, Julius J. Hoffman, 
Julius H. Miner, and Edwin A. Robson. Clerk— 
Roy H. Johnson (all) Chicago 4. (Eastern) Casper 
Platt, Chief Judge, Danville; William G. Juer- 
gens, Benton. Clerk—Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. 
(Southern) Frederick O. Mercer, Chief Judge, 
Peoria; Omer Poos, Springfield. Clerk—G. W. 
Schwaner, Springfield. 

Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Chief 
Judge, Hammond; Robt. A. Grant, So. Bend. 
Clerk-—Kenneth Lackey, Hammond. (Southern) 
William E. Steckler, Chief Judge; Cale J. Holder. 
Clerk—Robert G. Newbold, (all) Indianapolis. 4. 

Iowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City, 
Clerk—Carl V. Riley, Dubuque. (Southern)—Ed- 
win R. Hicklin, Davenport, Clerk—Eugene E, 
Poston, Des Moines 9. 

Kansas—Delmas C. Hill, Chief Judge, Wichita; 
Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., Kansas City. Clerk—Charles 
W. Cahill, Wichita. 

Kentucky (Eastern)—H. Church Ford, Chief 
Judge, Lexington S-1. Clerk—Davis T. McGarvey, 
Lexington. (Western) Roy M. Shelbourne, Chief 
Judge; Henry L. Brooks, Clerk—Martin R. Glenn, 
all) Louisville 2. (Eastern and Western) Mac 
winford, Lexington. 

Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallam 
O’Brien, Jr., (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben 
C. Dawkins, Jr., Chief Judge, Shreveport; Edwin 
F. Huntér, Jr., Lake Charles. Clerk—Alton L. 
Curtis, Shreveport 81. 

Maine—Edward T. Gignoux. Clerk—Morris Cox, 
(both) Portland 6. 

Maryland—Roszel C. Thomsen, Chief Judge; 
R. Dorsey Watkins. Clerk—Wilfred W. Butschky, 
(all) Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charies E. Wyzanski, Jr.. 
William T. McCarthy, Anthony Julian. Clerk—John 
A. Canavan, (all) Boston 9. 

Michigan—(Eastern) Frank A. Picard, Chief 
Judge, Detroit 26; Arthur F. Lederle, Detroit 31; 
Theodore Levin, Thomas P. Thornton, Ralph M. 
Freeman and Clifford O’Sullivan. Cierk—John J. 
Ginther (all) Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond W. 
Starr, Chief Judge; W. Wallace Kent. Clerk—How- 
ard T. Ziel, (all) Grand Rapids 1. 
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Minnesota—Edward J.‘ Devitt, Chief Judge, 
Minneapolis 1; Robert C, Bell, St. Paul 2; Dennis 
F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2; Gunnar 
H. Nordbye, Minneapolis 1, Clerk—Frank A, Mas- 


sey, St. Paul 2. 
Mississippi—(Northern) Claude F. Clayton, 
Robertson, Oxford. 


Aberdeen. Clerk—William T. 
(Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk—Miss 
Loryce E. Wharton, P. O. Box 769, Jackson 5. 
Missouri—(Eastern) George H. Moore, Randolph 
H. Weber, Clerk—George J. Brennan, (all) St. 
Louis 1. (Western)—Albert A. Ridge, R. Jasper 
Smith. Clerk—John C. Truman, (all ansas City 
6. (Eastern and Western) Richard . Duncan, 
Chief Judge, Western Dist., Kansas City 6; Roy 
W. Harper, Chief Judge, Eastern Dist., St. Louis 1. 
Montana—William D. Murray, Chief Judge, 
Butte; William J. Jameson, Billings. Clerk—Dean 
. Wood, P. O. Box 1886, Great Falls. 
Nebraska—Richard E. Robinson, Chief Judge, 
Omaha 1; Robert Van Pelt, Lincoln, Clerk—Rich- 
ard C. Peck, Omaha 1, 


Nevada—John R, Ross. Clerk—O. F. Pratt, 
(both) Carson City. 
New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 


Charles Murray Sawyer, (both) Concord, 

New Jersey—William F. Smith, Chief Judge; 
Thomas F. Meaney, Richard Hartshorne, Reynier 
J. Wortendyke, Jr., and» Mendon Morrill, (all), 
Newark 1; Thomas M. Madden, Camden 2; va- 
cancy, Clerk—Michael Keller, Jr., Trenton 5. , 

New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, Chief Judge; Waldo 
H. Rogers. Clerk—William D. Bryars, ({all) 
Albuquerque. 

New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Alba 1. 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) Syl. 
vester J. Ryan, Chief Judge; John F. X. MeGohey, 
Irving R. Kaufman, Gregory F. Noonan, Sidney 
Sugarman, Edward Weinfeld, Thomas F” Murphy, 
Edward Jordan Dimock, David N. Edelstein, Archie 
Owen Dawson, Alexander Bicks, Edmund Ll. Pal- 
mieri, William B. Herlands, John M. Cashin, Rich- 
ard H. Levet, Frederick van Pelt Bryan, Lloyd F. 
MacMahon, Charles M. Metzner. Clerk—Herbert 
A. Charlson (all) New York City 7. (Eastern) Wal- 
ter Bruchhausen, Chief Judge, Matthew T. Abruzzo, 
Leo F. Rayfiel, Mortimer W. Byers, Joseph C. 
Zavatt, John R. Bartels. (all) Brooklyn 1. Clerk— 
—Sidney R. Feuer, Brooklyn 2. (Western) Harold 
P. Burke, Chief Judge, Rochester 14; John O. 
Henderson, Buffalo. Clerk—Roland E. Logel, 
Buffalo 2. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Algernon lL, Butler, 
Fayetteville. Clerk—A. Hand James, Raleigh. 
(Middle) Edwin M. Stanley. Clerk—Herman A. 
Smith, (both) Greensboro. (Western) Wilson War- 
ap Statesville. Clerk—Thomas E. Rhodes, Ashe- 
ville. 

North Dakota—George S. Register, Chief Judge, 
Bismarck; Ronald N. Davies, Fargo. Clerk—Mrs. 
Della I. Holt, Fargo. 

Ohio—(Northern) Frank L. Kloeb, Chief Judge, 
Toledo 2; Paul Jones, Charles J. McNamee, James 
C. Connell, Girard E. Kalbfieisch, (all), Cleveland 
14; Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, Cleveland 14. 
(Southern) Mell G. Underwood, Chief Judge, Co- 
lumbus 16; John J. Druffel, Cincinnati 2; Carl A. 
Weinman, Steubenville. Clerk—John D. Lyter, 
Columbus 16. 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
Judge. Clerk—Noble C. Hood, (both). Tulsa 1. 
(Eastern) Eugene Rice, Chief Judge. Clerk—Ran- 
dolph Kizzire, (both) Muskogee. (Western): Stephen 
S. Chandler, Chief Judge; Ross Rizley. Clerk—Ted 
Jerold Davis, (all) Okla. City 1. (All Districts) 
William Robert Wallace, Okla. City 1. 

Oregon—Gus J. Solomon, Chief Judge; William 


G. East, John F. Kilkenny, (all) Portland. Clerk” 


—R. J. DeMott, P. O. Box 1150, Portland 7. 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) J. Cullen Ganey, 
Chief Judge; Thomas J. Clary, Allan K, Grim, 
John W. Lord, Jr., Francis L. Van Dusen, C. Wil- 
liam Kraft, Jr., Thomas C. Egan, Harold K. Wood, 
Clerk—Gilbert W. Ludwig, (all) Philadelphia 7, 
(Middle) John W. Murphy, Chief Judge, Scranton 
2; Frederick V. Follmer, Lewisburg. Clerk—Thom- 
as H. Campion, Scranton 2. (Western) Wallace S. 
Gourley, Chief Judge; Rabe Ferguson Marsh, 
Joseph P. Willson, John L. Miller, John W. MclIl- 
yaine, (all) Pittsburgh 19; Herbert P. Sorg, Erie 1. 
Clerk—James H. Wallace, Jr., P.O. Box 1805, 
Pittsburgh_ 30. 

Rhode Island—Edward William Day. Clerk— 
Neale D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 

South Carolina—(Eastern)—Ashton H. Wil- 
liams, Clerk—Ernest L. Allen, (both) Charleston 
4, (Western) Charles C. Wyche. Chief Judge, Spar- 
tanburg. Clerk—Miller C. Foster, Jr., Greenville. 
(Both Districts) George B. Timmerman, Chief 
Judge, Eastern District, Columbia 3. 

South Dakota—George T. Mickelson, Chief 
Judge, Souix Falls: Axel J. Beck, Aberdeen, Clerk 
—Kenneth J. Morgan, Sioux Falls, 
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Tennessee—(Eastern} Leslie R. Darr; Chief Spokane 7. (Western) John C. Bowen, P.O. Box 

3; Robert Tay. = 11; George H. Boldt, Tacoma. - 

nee eae W. Parrott, P.O. 1 Box 2548, Hardla W. Anderson, 308 U. S. Courthouse, Seattle 


Knoxville 12. (Middle) William ©. er, Clerk— 
John O. Caeicann (both) Nashville 3. Sweeney Judge, Western Dist., Seattle 11. 


Marion S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk—W. Loy v: Northern) v . Clerk— 
i. Russell M, ees ae hts (Southern) John 


son, Memphis 
Field, Jr. ui omer 
both), Charleston Districts) 


Anerson Det pS AEE | Bana io. Chen 
arillo; T. e avidson, P.O. Xx : anna, : 

Dallas 21; Joe Ewing Estes, Dallas 1. Clerk—John | Harry E. Watkins, Chief Judge, Northern District, 
= cred ac ics Sa te Fairmont. ee 

mnay ef Judge; Ben C. Connally, Joe - nsin—(Eas as E. Tehan, 

Do: Ingraham. Clerk—v. Bailey Thomas, (all) Fh preg oe 5 ee “Clerk— Dale E. Ihlen- 
Houston 2. (Eastern) Joe W. Sheehy, Chief Judge, | feldt, (all) Milwaukee. (Western) Patrick T. Stone. 
Tyler; Joe J. Fisher, Beaumont. Clerk—James R.| Cjerk—Mrs. Lucile M. Alstad, (both) Madison 1. 
Cooney, Tyler. (Western) Ben H. Rice, Jr., Chief Clerk Capitola 
Judge, San Antonio 6; Robert E. Thomason, P.O. Wyoming—Ewing T. Kerr. —Miss 

Box 205, El Paso. Clerk—Maxey Hart, San Antonio | G. Allison, (both) Cheyenne. 


6, 
Utah—Willis W. Ritter, Chief Judge; A. Sher- TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


man Christenson, (both) Salt Lake City 1. Clerk 
—Sharon L. Hatch, Salt Lake City 10. Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Cro 


Canal we 
: —S: Pena. both) 
Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Clerk | ($22,500). Clierk—Sarah de la ol 
—Arnold A. Murray, Burlington. Drawer bowers: pare ene BR. Gu ti 
Virginia—(Eastern) Albert V. Bryan, Chief ier silane Gin ette, (both) Agana. 


Judge, Alexandria; Walter E. Hoffman, Norfolk. 
Boor o” thom E. Johnson, Richmond. (Western) Puerto Rico—District Judge, Clemente Ruiz- 


by C, Thompson, Chief Judge, Abingdon; Ted | Nazario. ($22,500). Clerk— Mary Aguayo, 

lton, Norfolk. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, | (both). San Juan 17. 

Tisonburg. Virgin Islands—District Judge, Walter A. Gor- 

‘ashington—(Eastern) Charles L. Powell, Chief | don ($22,500). Clerk—George A. Mena, (both) 
Judie, Yakima. Clerk—B. W. Blake, Box 1493, | Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court comprises a Chief Justice and such number of Associate Justices as may be 
fixed by Congress, By virtue of an act of June 25, 1948, the number of Associate Justices is eight. 
Power to nominate is vested in the President and appointments are made by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Judges of the Federal courts hold office during good behavior and their com- 
pensation may not be diminished while they are in office. A Justice may retire at 70 after serving 
10 years as a Federal judge or at 65 after 15 years of service. 


Name peteedee aD Eira Name _ a Se 

Chief Justices in Italtcs Term | Yrs 8 a Chief Justices in Italtes Term (Yrs 
John Jay, N.Y... ...0... 795| 5|1745|/1829||camuel Blatchford, N. ¥ ..| 1882-1893] 11]1820|1893 
John Rutledge, Ai, Coheenea 1yRe-179t 1/1739] 1800 ||Tucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss.|1888-1893| _5/1825/ 1893 

flliam Cushing, Mass... |1789-1810| 20|1732)1810||avetotite W. Fuller, Il..... 1888-1910] 21|1833| 1910 
James Wilson, Pa........|1789-1798| 8/|1742|1798||David J. Brewer, Kan. ...| 1890-1910) 20|1837|1910 
John Blair, V: 1 1732] 1800 ||Henry B. Brown, Mich. ; .| 1891-1906} 15/1836] 1913 
Somes tena 749) 1790 || George Shiras, dr. Fa .-| p02 tags | 19 1883 1g05 
ames ell, N. C.. Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 1 
Thomas Johnson, Sia Tyan 1793 32| 1819 | raw: La 1894-1910] 16/1845| 1921 


William Paterson, N. J 
John Rutledge, 8.C... 


Oliver Eliswort 
er 


39) 1800 ||Joseph McKenna, Gal... .|1898-1925| 26|1843/ 1926 

Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .| 1902-1932] 29|1841/1935 

745) 1807 || William R. Day, Ohio. . . .| 1903-1922] 19|1849/1923 

62/1829 || William H. Moody, Mass.|/1906-1910} 3/1853) 1917 

att] sacs| [cnt Haas BEE" :|LSIG tate) altsey 1 
ries i. es, N. oe 1 

30}1771| 1834/|*Willis Van Deventer: Wy.| 1911-1937 28 1859 ee 


= 


7 

7 ward D. ite, tee 

745 1806 |/Rufus W. Peckham, N. ¥ .| 1896-1909] 13/1838/1909 
7 

7 


ay 

~] 

o 

Oo) 

1 

E 

at . 

Pe Por COMO CO 


33|1779| 1845 |/Mahlon Pitney, N. J.....|1912-1922| 1011853] 1924 

Bp|tal tats | (eens Mewezaculs THRs 18h 1888] 28a tear 
i C) ass. 192 18. 

2|1777| 1828 || John H. Clarke, Onlo..... 1916-1922] 5 1gs7 1945 


14|1780] 1844 ||*George Sutherland, Utah .| 1922-1938] 15|1862| 1942 

32|1790| 1867 || Pierce Butler, _2++~ «| 1922-1939] 16/1866] 1939 

28/1777| 1864|| Edward T. Sanford, Tenn .| 1923-1930] 711865] 1930 

4/1783] 1841||Harlan F, Stone, N. ¥ ... .}1925-1941| 16/1872) 1946 

28/1786] 1865 ||Charles E. Hughes, N. ¥..|1930—-1941| 11/1862) 1948 

15/1780] 1852//Owen J. Roberts, Penn. (e)| 1930-1945) 15|1875| 1955 

Peter V. Daniel, Va. . 19|1784) 1860 ||/Benjamin N. Cardozo,N. Y.| 1932-19388] 611870/1938 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y. . |1845-1872! 27/1792)1873||Hugo L. Black, Ala....... 1937-....]...|1886].... 
Levi Woodbury, N. H . 11845-1851} 5/1789] 1851||Stanley F. Reed, Ky (d) ..|1938-1957] 19|1884].... 
Robert C. Grier, Pa. .....|1846-1870] 23/1794) 1870||Felix Frankfurter, Mass. . ./1939*....].../1882/.... 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass. ...|1851-1857} 6/1809) 1874|| William O. Douglas, Conn..|1939-. .-.].../1898] .... 
John A. Campbell, Ala..../1853-1861} 8/1811] 1889||Frank ty at Michigan .|1940-1949| 9/1890) 1949 
Nathau Clifford, Me......|1858-1881] 23/1803] 1881 ||Harlan F. Stone, N. Y. 1941-1946] -5/1872/1946 


Noah H. Swayne, Ohio. . ||1862-1881] 181804] 1884||James F. Byrnes, 8. ©. (@) .|1941-1942| 1lis7ol.... 
Samuel F. Miller, Iowa. ..|1862-1890] 28/1816] 1890||Ropert H. Jackson, N. Y..|1941-1954| 12|1892/1954 


David Davis, Il...... .|1862-1877| 14/1815] 1886||Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. .| 1943-1949] 6 194 
Stephen J. Field, Cal. . | 1863-1897] 34/1816] 1899/|*Harold H. Bi on, hio .} 1945-1958 1eealneee 
Salmon P. Chase, Ohio... , | 1864-1873] 8/1808]1873||Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky] 1946-1953 
William Strong, Pa... « |1870-1880| 10/1808] 1895|/Tom C. Clark, Texas..... 1949-....], 
Joseph P, Bradley, N. . |1870-1892| 21]1813] 1892||*Sherman Minton, Indiana] 1949-1956 
Ward Hunt, N. Y........|1873-1882 1810) 1886 ||Harl Warren, Calif.,...... 1953 — settee 
peace seor ae Ohio... 1874 18e4 at +ei6 ea Roan see Harlan,N.Y. Sasi Sa colfle 
: lan, Ky...... = am J. Brennan, Jr.,N.J. etiam lean 
William B. Woods, G: 1881-1887} 6|1824|1887||Charles E. Whittaker, Mo.|1957-.... 


i: 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .|1881-1889] 7|1824/1889||P. r 
Horace Gray, Mass ...... 1882-1902' 201182811902 otter Rie CRC 


*Retired. (a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 80, 1800; (c) resigned July 31, 1945; (d) 


resigned Feb. 25, 1957, (e) resigne . 
peers et Beha. (e) gned Oct. 3, 1942, to assume new post as chairman of Economic 


Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above-as an Associate Justice of the Co: 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789: and Soutninsietion BeUie wee a Lise, 
gee oe ee i cera 7 os accepted the commission or took the oath. Justice 
i , ‘vice Harrison, resigned.’’ 
wrote to the President saying, ‘‘I cannot accept the pb eter hg date of Jet 
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THE EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


SECOND SESSION 
The Congress must meet annually on Jan. 3, unless it has, by yon appointed a different day. 
The second session of the 86th Congress will open Jan. 6, 1960. 

The Senate 


Terms are for 6 years and end January 3 of the year preceding name. Annual salary $22,500. 


To be eligibie for the U. S. Senate, a person 


must be at least 30 


ears of age, a citizen of the 


United States for at least 9 years. and a resident of the state from which he is chosen. 
Democrats, 65; Republicans 35. Total, 100. 


President—Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
President pro Tempore—Carl den 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown D.D. 
Majority Floor Leader—Lyndon B. Johnson 
Maiority Whip—Mike Mansfield 

Majority Secretary—Robert G. Baker 


Minority Floor Leader—Everett M, Dirksen 
Minority Whip—Thomas H. Kuchel 

Minority Secretary—J. Mark Ea 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. D 

Secretary, The Senate—Felton Motellan Johnston 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier 


ETpire SENATORS __ P. O. Address | gehire SENATORS  P. O. Address 
aie il NEBRASKA 
1963. . Lister Hill, Dem....... . -Montgomery 1965. .Roman L. Hruska, Rep.....Omaha 
1961. .John J. Sparkman, Dem..... Huntsville 1961. .Carl T. Curtis, Rep.. a4 .....Minden 
1963. .Emest G mattien cy eS 
nest Gruenin, ODA este pre uneau 
1961. .E. L. (Bob) Bartlett, Dem, Juneau 1366.) Rowand VW. OSniGi Dena es 
ARIZONA 1963. .Alan Bible, Dem.......... , Reno 
1965. .Barry M, G hs NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1963. .Carl ary M. Goldaice Hee, $. «Ehoenix 1963, . Norris Cotton, Rep...... ... Lebanon 
ARKANSAS ‘ 1961, .Styles Bridges, Rep.........Concord 
1963. .J. William Fulbright, nga Fayetteville NEW JERSEY 
1961. John L. McClellan, . Camden 1965, .H. A. Williams, ate Dem..... Westfield 
PS late a ig CALIFORNIA 1961. . Clifford P. Case, Rep...cc.s Rahway 
le; Dem....... .... Red Bluff NEW_MEXICO 
1963. . Thomas = Kuchel, Rep..... Anaheim 1965. .Dennis Chavez, Dem......, Albuquerque 
COLORADO 1961. .Clinton P. Anderson, Dem.. /AlbunuerOae 
1963. .John A, Se ore Sangesyets Denver NEW YORK 
1961. .Gordon Allott, Rep -Lamar 1965. .Kenneth B. Keating, Rep... . Rochester 
CONNECTICUT 63. .Jacob K. Javits, Rep. ..New York City 
1965. . Thomas J. Dodd, Dem...... West ee 
1963. . Prescott S. Bush, Rep..... ‘Greenwich NORTH CAROLINA 
DELAWARE 1963. .Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., Dem... Morganton 
1965. .Jobn J. Williams, Rep...... Millsboro 1961; :B, Leverett Jordan, Dem... /Saxaphaw 
1961. .J. Allen Frear, Jr., Dem.....Dover NORTH DAKOTA 
FLORIDA 1965. .C. Norman Brunsdale, Rep... Mayville 


1965, .Spessard L. Holland, Dem...Bartow 

1963. .George A. Smathers, Dem... Miami 
GEORGIA 

1963. .Herman Talmadge, Dem....Lovejoy 

1961, . Richard B. Russell, Dem. ... Winder 


et a 
1965. .Hiram L. Fong, Rep.. ,..Honolulu 
1963. .Oren E. Long, Dem.. ,.. Honolulu 
IDAHO 
1963. . Frank Church, Dem..... ..- Boise 
1961. .Henry C. Dworshak, Rep... .Burley 
ILLINOIS 


1963. . Everett M. Dirksen, Rep.... Pekin 

1961. .Paul H. Douglas, Dem......Chicago 
INDIANA 

1965. .R. Vance Hartke, Dem...... Evansville 

1963. . Homer E. Capehart, Rep.... Washington 


IOWA 
1963. . Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep.Cedar Rapids 
1961. . Thomas E. Martin, Rep..... Iowa City 


KANSAS 
1963, . Frank Carlson, Rep......... Concordia 
1961. . Andrew F. Schoeppel, Rep... Wichita 
KENTUCKY 


1963. .Thruston B. Morton, Rep...Glenview 
1961. . John Sherman Cooper, Rep. .Somerset 


» LOUISIANA 
1963. . Russell B. Long, Dem....... Baton Rouge 
1961. . Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma 
MAINE 


1965. .Edmund 8S. Muskie, Dem... . Waterville 
1961. . Margaret Chase Smith, Rep..Skowhegan 


MARYLAND 
1965. .J. Glenn Beall, Rep .. Frostburg 
1963. . John Marshall Bator, Rep... . Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1965. .John F. Kennedy, Dem..... Boston 
1961. . Leverett Saltonstall, Rep. ... Dover 
MICHIGAN 
1965. . Philip A. Hart, Dem........ Lansing 
1961. . Patrick V. McNamara, Dem. Detroit 
MINNESOTA 


1965. . Eugene J. McCarthy, Dem. .St. Paul 
1961. . Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem. . Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
1965. .John C. Stennis, Dem....... DeKalb 
1961. .James O. Eastland, Dem.... Doddsville 
MISSOURI 
1965. .Stuart Symington, Dem..... Creve Coeur 
1963. . Thos. C. Hennings, Jr., Dem., St. Louis 
MONTANA 
1965. . Mike Mansfield, Dem,,..... Missoula 


1961, .James H. Murray, Dem..... Butte 


(Interim appointment to. vacancy created D: 
death of Sen.Wm. Langer, pending election June ee 


1960) 
1963. . Milton R. Young, Rep...... La Moure 
OHIO 
1965. ..Stephen M. Young, Dem....Shaker Heights 
1963. . Frank J. Lausche, Dem. . Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA | 
1963. .A. 8. Mike Monroney, Dem.. ei City 
1961. .Robert S. Kerr, Dem,...... Okla. City 
OREGON 
1963. . Wayne Morse, Dem........ Eugene 
1961. .Richard Neuberger, Dem... . Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1965. .Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Rep..... Philadelphia 


1963. .Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Dem. . . Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 
1965. .Jobn O. Pastore, Dem...... Providence 
1961, . Theodore F. Green, Dem. ,. . Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
1963. .Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Spartanburg 
1961. .J. Strom Thurmond, Dem... Aiken 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1963. .Francis Case, Rep..........Custer 
1961, .Karl E. Mundt, Rep........ Madison 
TENNESSEE 
1965. . Albert Gore, Dem.......... Carthage 
1961. .Estes Kefauver, Dem....... Chattanooga 
TEXAS 


1965, .Ralph W. Yarborough, Dem, Austin 
1961, .Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem... .Johnson City 


UTAH 
1965, , Frank E. Moss, Dem,...... Salt Lake City 
1963. . Wallace F. Bennett, Rep. ...Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 
1965. . Winston L. Prouty, Rep..... Newport 
1963. .George D. Aiken, Rep....,.. Putney 
VIRGINIA 


1965. .Harry Flood Byrd, Dem..... Berryville 
1961. |A. Willis Robertson, Dem. . ; Lexington 


WASHINGTON 
1965, .Henry M. Jackson, Dem... . Everett 
1963. , Warren G. Magnuson, Dem.. Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1965. , Robert C, Byrd, Dem,......Sophia 

1961. . Jennings Randolph, Dem.... Elkins 
habla tailed DN 

1965, , William Proxmire, Dem...,..Madison 

1963. . Alexander Wiley, Rep:...... Chippewa Falls 
ON 

1965. .Gale McGee, Dem,......... Laramie 


1961, ‘Joseph Cc. ivtaioaey Dem, Cheyenne 


louse 
the United States for at least 7 years, 


r in the Eighty-fifth Congress. 
stad Soe 9803 Republicans, 152; 


‘ Democrats, 
The Speaker—Sam Rayburn 


rea 
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Clerk of the House—Ralph R. Roberts 
Seer eased Lew 
Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D.D. 
Majority Leader—John W. MeCormack 


District 


eschler 


_ Representatives P. O. Address 
ALABAMA 
aa SER aes Dem. . Mobile 
Gaewe Grant*...... Dem. , Troy 
George W. Andrews*....Dem.. Union Springs 
Kenneth A. Roberts*. ..Dem., Anniston 
Albert Rains*, .Dem.. Gadsden 
Armistead I. Selden, Jr.* Ben Greensboro 
Carl Elliott®.:.......... ‘Dem. . Jasper 
Robert B. Jones, Jr.*. .. Dem, ,Scottsboro 
George Huddleston, Jr.*.Dem. . Birmingham 
ALASKA 
At Large 
Ralph Rivers. .........Dem.. Fairbanks 
ARIZONA 
John J. Rhodes*........Rep...Mesa 
Stewart L. Udall*...... m.. Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
B.C. Gathings*........ Dem. .West Memphis 
Wilbur D. Mills*....... Dem.. Kensett 
James W. Trimble*, .Dem.. Berryville 
Oren Harris*. Dem, .El Dorado 
Dale Alford... Dem. . Little Rock 
W.F. Norrell*.........Dem..Monticello 
GALIFORNIA 
Clement W. Miller.:.... Dem. .Corte Madera 
Harold T. Johnson.,.... Dem. . Roseville 
John. HE. Moss*.......-. Dem. , Sacramento 
William ee Mailliard*. :.Rep...San Francisco 
John F’. Shelley*....... Dem, .San Francisco 
John F, Baldvein, Jr.*... Rep... Martinez 
Jeffery Cohelan......... Dem. . Berkeley 
George P, Miller*...... Dem,. Alameda 
J. Arthur Younger*..... Rep...San Mateo 
Charles S. Gubser*..... Rep... Gilroy 
John. J: McFall*........ Dem. ,.Manteca 
PASTORS EN ca. visielscveiels 3 Dem.. Fresno 
Charles M. Teague*....Rep.. . Ojai 
Harlan HMagen*......... Dem. . Hanford 
Gordon McDonough*...Rep...Los Angeles 
Donald L. Jackson*.,...Rep...Santa Monica 
Ceol Rivne ws Dem..Los Angeles 
Craig Hosmer*......... Rep... Long Beach 
Chet Holifield*......... Dem. . Montebello 
Allen Smith*. . Rep... Glendale 
Edgar W. Hiestand Rep... Altadena 
Joe Holt*....... Rep... Van Nuys 
Clyde Doyle*....... Dem. .South Gate 
Glenard P. Lipscomb ... Los Angeles 
George A, Kasem.... .. West Covina 
James Roosevelt*., .. Los Angeles 
Harry R. Sheppard*, Dem., Yucaipa 
James B. Utt* ... Rep... Santa Ana 
D. 8. (Judge) Saund*, |; | Dem. . Westmorland 
Robt, (Bob) Wilson*....Rep...Chula Vista 
COLORADO 
Byron G, Rogers*.,..... Dem. . Denver 
Byron L. Johnson. .....Dem,. Denver 
J. Edgar Chenoweth*... Rep... Trinidad 
Wayne N. Aspinall*....Dem...Palisade 
CONNECTICUT 
Emilio Q. Daddario..... Dem, . Hartford 
Chester W.-Bowles..... Dem. . Essex 
Robert N, Giaimo...... Dem.. North Haven 
Donald J. Irwin,.,...... Dem. . Norwalk 
John 8. Monagan.,..... Dem.. Waterbury 
At Large 
Frank Kowalski........ Dem. . Meriden 
DELAWARE 
At Large 
Harris B. McDowell. Jr.. Dem. .Middletown 
ae 
William C, Cramer*....Rep.,.St. Petersburg 
Charles B. Bemnett*. at + Dem. . Jacksonville 
Robert L. F. Sikes*. - Dem. . Crestview 
Dante B. Fascell*. Dem. . Miami 
A.S. (Syd) Herlong, Jr.* . Dem. . Leesburg 
Paul G. epee sBy Saas .Dem.. West Palm Beach 
we A, Hale ....Dem. .Sarasota 
. (Billy) Rathews: Dem, . Gainesville 
GEORGIA 
Prince H. Preston*..... Dem. . Statesboro 
J. L, Pilcher*.... Dem. . Meigs 
B. L. (Tic) Forrester*.. | Dem.. Leesburg 
John J, Flynt, Jr.*. Dem.. Griffin 
James C. Dayis*. . Dem. .Stone Mountain 


Carl Vinson*..... Dem 
Erwin Mitchell* .Dem 
Tris Faircloth Blitch*+...Dem 
Phil M, Landrum*,..... Dem. 
Paul Brown*.......... Dem. 


.. Milledgeville 


Dalton 


\. Homerville 
. Jasper 
. Elberton 


tes 16 w n m 
Vacaneles, 5. a ‘ome! 
2 


District 
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437. 


illiam M. Miller 


See page 615, 


Whip—Car! Albert 
Minority Leader—Charles A. Halleck 
paisenS, Whi 

r co 
Sergeant at Arms—Zeake W. Johnson, Jr. 


niles Fa hy lawr enpnintisdicteretaee 
Jan. 3 ene oe ee 


Leslie C. Arends 


Representatives 


HAWAIL 
At Large 


Daniel K. Inouye. ii ~ 2. eEM., 


eg 
Gracie Pfost*t. 5 ork 


Hamer H. Budge* as 
iLLiNOIS 
William L, Dawson*.... De 


John C. Kluczyn: == 
Thomas J. rons. <5 
Roland V. Libonati*. ... 


Roman C. Pucinski. 
Vacancy 
Marguceite Church*f.. - 


Newell A. George....... Dem.. 


Denver D. Hargis ae hae Dem. , Coffeyville 
Edward H. Rees*.... >) Rep... Emporia 
J. Floyd ee rete Dem. . Rolla 
Wint Smith*. ...:. Rep... Mankato 
“KENTUCKY 
Frank A, Stubblefield. ..Dem..Murray 
William H. Natcher*..,.Dem., Bowling Green 
Frank W. Burke.,...... Dem, . Louisville 
Frank L, Chelt*..5 2... Dem.. Lebanon 
Brent-Spence® wiesicas Dem. . Fort Thomas 
John C. Watts*........ Dem. . Nicholasville 
Carl De Perking* ices 3. Dem. . Hindman 
Eugene Siler*. : . Rep... Williamsburg 
LOUI SIAN A 

Edward Hébert*.....Dem..New Orleans 
Hale Boggs*........,..Dem..New Orleans 
Edwin BE. Willis*.. 2.20! Dem. .St. Martinville 
Overton Brooks*....... Dem, .Shreveport 
Otto E. Passman*...... Dem. Monroe 
James H. Morrison*. ...Dem..Hammond 
T. A. Thompson*,, ..Dem,, Ville Platte 
Harold B. McSween....Dem. . Alexandria 

AINE 
James C. Oliver........ Dem..Cape Elizabeth 
Frank M. Coffin*.......Dem.. Lewiston 
Clifford G. McIntire*. .. Rep... Perham 
MARYLAND 

Thomas F. Johnson.....Dem.. Berlin 
Daniel B. Brewster..... Dem, .Glyndon 
Edward A, Garmatz*. ..Dem.. Baltimore 
George H, Fallon*...... em..Baltimore\ 
Richard B. Lankford*...Dem. . Annapolis 
John R. Foley.....55..5 em. . Kensington 
Samuel N. Friedel*..... Dem, . Baltimore 


2. Ou Addr 


Elmer:J. Hoffman...... Rep... Wheaton 
Noah M. Mason*....... Rep.. . Oglesby 
O > Allen * . . aw Rep... Galena 
Leslie C, Arends*....... Rep... Melvin 
Robert H. Michel*.....: Rep... Peoria 
Robert B. Chiperfield*. . Rep... Canton 
Edna O. Simpsont. =... Rep... Carrollton 
Peter F, Mack. Jr.*.....Dem..Carlinville 
William L. Springer*.... Rep... Champaign 
Moe E. Shipley Seianeteis Dem, . Olney 
Melvin Price*.......... Dem. . East St. Louis 
25 Kenneth J. Gray? Spo Dem.. West Frankfort 
INDIANA 

Ray J. Madden*....... Dem. .Gary 
Charles A. Halieck*..... Rep... Rensselaer 
John Brademas......... Dem, .South Bend 
E. Ross Adairt......... Rep... Fort Wayne 
J. Edward Roush....... Dem..Hup ton 
Fred Wampler....... .Dem..Terre Haute 
William G, Bray*...... Rep. artinsville 
Winfield K, cone Sas Dem. . Evansville 
Earl Hogan. . ...Dem., Columbus 

10 Randall 8. Harmon. . eae hia Dem. .Muncie 

11 Joseph W. Barr. Dem. . Indianapolis 
Fred Schwengel*. . . Davenport 
Leonard G. Wolf. .. ElKader 
H.R. Gross*® as .. Waterloo 
Vacancy 
Neal Smith...... .. Altoona 
Merwin Coad*...... ..-Boone ~ 
Ben: F. Jensen * os. La. ... Bxira 
Charles B. eh ep... Alton 
William H, Avery*..... Rep... Wakefield 
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District Representatives P. O. Address 
ASSA 
Silvio O. 
Edward 
Philip J. 
id D. Donohue 
Edith Nourse Rogers*.t . Rep... Lowell 
William H. Bates*......Rep.,.Salem 
Tho: J. et oe Lawrence 
Torbet H. Macdonald*.. Dem. .Maliden 
Hastings Keith......... W. Bridgewater 
Laurence Curtis*. . Boston 
Thomas P. O'Neill are +:Dem. . Cambridge 
John W. McCo Ens hie 
James A, Burke. Soha «o's em. .Milto: 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*. Sa “North. Attleboro 
MICHIGAN 
Thaddeus Machrowicz*..Dem.. Hamtramck 
George Meader*....... ep...Ann Arbor 
August E. Johansen*....Rep... Battle Creek 
Clare E. Hoffman*..... Dp... Allegan 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr.*....Rep.,.Grand Rapids 
Charles Chamberlain*.. . Rep... East 
James G. O’Hara,...... m.. Rochester 
Alvin M, Bentley*...... Rep... Owosso 
Robert P, Griffin*...... Rep... Traverse City 
Elford A. Cederberg*...Rep...Bay City 
Victor A. Knox*...:.. .Rep...Salt Ste. Marie 
John B. Bennett*...... ep...Ontonagon 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr.*...Dem.. Detroit 
is C. Rabaut: em. . Grosse Pointe Pk. 
John D. Dingell*....... ots Detroit 
John Lesinski*. . Dearborn 
Martha W. Grifiths*? ania Detroit 
William Broomfield*. ... Rep... Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 
Albert H, Quie*........Rep... Dennison 
Ancher Nelson.........Rep... Hutchinson 
ERD GW s WWIGEr™ «oie cic 00 o's Dem. . Minneapolis 
Joseph E. Karth.......Dem..St. Paul 
Walter H. Judd*...,...Rep... Minneapolis 
Fred Marshall*.........Dem..Grove City 
H. Carl Andergson*.....Rep...Tyler 
John A. Blatnik*,...... Dem, . Chisholm 
Odin Langen...~... . Rep... Kennedy 
MISSISSIPPI 
Thomas G. Abernethy*.. Dem. .Okolona 
Jamie L. Whit engin . +... Dem. . Charleston 
A h* . ..Greenwood 
.. Raymond 
.. Philadelphia 
.. Pascagoula, 
= ..St. Louis 
Thomas B. Curtis* Rep:. . Webster Groves 
Leonor K. Sullivan* Dem. .St. Louis 
William J. Randall Dem. . Independence 
Richard Bolling*. Dem. .Kansas City 
W. R. Hull, Jr.*.. Dem.. Weston 
Charles H. Brown Dem. .Springfield 
A. 8. J. Carnahan*. Dem... Ellsinore 
Clarence Cannon*......Dem..EHisberry 
Paul C. Jones*. ..Dem,. Kennett 
Morgan M. Moulder* : .. Dem. .Camdenton 
MONTANA 
Lee Metcalf*........... Dem, . Helena 
Leroy H. Anderson*. ...Dem..Conrad 
NEBRASKA 
Phil Weaver*...... ... Rep... Falls City 
Glenn Cunningham* RED: .».Omaha 
Lawrence Brock. . m,. Wakefield 
Donald F. McGinley. . Dene . Ogallala 
NEVADA 
At Large 
Walter S. Baring*...... Dem. ,Reno 


Dent Pk fk ek, 
a path ed Ue, ue 


i 


AUP Oh 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Chester E. Merrow*..... Rep... Center Ossipee 
Perkins Bass*. . Rep... Peterborough 
NEW JERSEY 
William T. Cahill....... Dp... Collingswood 

Milton W. Glenn*...... Res Margate 
James C, Auchincloss*. . . Rumson 
Frank Thompson, Jr.*.. 
P. Frelinghuysen, Jr.* 
Florence P. Dwyer*t Elizabeth 
William B. Widnall* Saddle River 
Gordon Canfield*... Paterson 
Frank C. Osmers, Jr Tenafly 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr.*.. . Newark 

Hugh J. Addonizio* .... Dem.. Newark 
George M. Wallhauser. . Rep... Maplewood 
Cornelius E, Gallagher. .Dem,,Bayonne 
Dominick V. Daniels....Dem..Jersey City 

NEW MEXICO 
At Large 
Joseph M. Montoya*...Dem,.Sante Fe 
Thomas G. Morris...... Dem. .Tucumeari 
NEW YORK 

Stuyves’t Wainwright*.. Rep... East Hampton 
Steven B. Derounian*.. . Rep... Roslyn 
Frank J. Becker*....... Rep... Lynbrook 
Seymour Halpern....... Rep... Forest Hills _ 
Albert H. Bosch*,...... Rep... Richmond Hill 
Lester Holtzman*...... Dem,. Rego Park 
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Disitret Representatives P. O. Address 

7 James J. Delaney*......Dem..L, 1. City 

8 Victor L. Anfusa* Dem, . Brooklyn 

9 Eugene J. Keogh* Dem..Brooklyn 
10 Edna F. Kelly*t. Dem. .Brooklyn 
11 Emanuel Celler*.. Dem..Brooklyn 
12 Francis E. Dorn*, Rep... Brooklyn 
13 Abraham J. Multe Dem. .Brooklyn 
14 John J. Rooney*, sere Dem. . Brooklyn 
15 John H. Ray* Dp... Staten Island 
16 Adam he Powell Ur.#. 2} Dem: : New York City 
17 John V. Lindsa: . Rep... New York City 
18 Alfred EB. Santangelo*.. Dem..New York City 
19 Leonard Farbstein*......Dem..New York City 
20 Ludwig Teller*.........Dem..New York City 
21 Herbert Zelenko*,......Dem..New York City 
oes cate ae Healey*......Dem,.New York City 


25 Paul) A. Fino*,. 532 ..054 Rep... New York City 
26 Edwin B. Dooley*,...,.Rep... Mamaroneck 
27 Robert R. Barry........ Rep... Yonkers 
28 Katharine St. George*}.. Rep... Tuxedo Park 
29 J. Ernest Wharton*.... -Rep.. . Richmondville 
30 Leo W. O’Brien*.. Dem..Albany 
31 Dean P. Taylor*.......Rep.. {Troy 
32 Samuel S. Stratton. Dem, Gohan 
33 Clarence E Kilburn Rep... Malon 
34 Alexander Pirni Rep.. .New Hartford 
35 Walter Riehiman* Rep. ly 
36 John Taber*........ Rep... Auburn 
37 Howard W. Robison*. ,.Rep... Owego 
38 Jessica McC. Weist.....Rep... Rochester 
39 Harold C. Ostertag*....Rep...Attica 
40 William E. Miller*......Rep.. Loomer 
41 Thaddeus J. Dulski.... “Dem... uffalo 
42 John R. Pillion*..... 5 ‘Tookaaauee 
43 Charles E. Goodell., “Rep., . Jamestown 
NORTH ‘CAROLINA 
1 Herbert C. Bonner*.,...Dem.. Washington 
2 L. H. Fountain*..... :!Dem:: Tarboro 
3 Graham A. Barden*,,..Dem,.New Bern 
4 Harold D Cooley*.....Dem., Nashville 
5 Ralph J. Scott*........Dem pee 
6 Carl T. Durham*....... Dem..Chapel Hill 
7 ee Lennon*...,.....Dem.. Wilmington 
8 A, Paul Kitchin*:.. +... Dem. , Wadesboro 
9 Hugh Q. Alexander*, Dem, .Kannapolis 
10 Charles R. Jonas*......Rep... Lincolnton 
11 Basil L. Whitener*..... Dem. . Gastonia 
12 David M. Hall......... Dem. . Sylva 
NORTH DAKOTA 
At Large 
Susie Burdick........Dem..Fargo 
Don L. Short..........Rep... Medora 
ont oO 
1 Gordon H: Scherer*.. ... Rep... Cincinnati 
2 William E. Hess*.......Rep...Cincinnati 
3 Paul F. Schenck*....... Rep... Dayton 
4 Wm. M. pCa ea ..Rep.. .Piqua 
5 Delbert L. Latta. ..Rep...Bowling Green 
6 Vacancy 
7 Clarence J. Brown*..... Rep... Blanchester 
8 Jackson E. Betts*. .. Findlay 
9 Thomas L, Ashley* .. Waterville 
10 Walter H. Moeller. .. Lancaster 
11 Robert E. Cook Kent 
12 Samuel L. Devine . -Columbus 
13 A. D. Baumhart, Jr.*... ». Vermilion 
14 William H. Ayres*..... Rep... Akron 
15 John E. Henderson*....Rep...Cambridge 
16 Frank T. Bow*..,...... Rep.,.Canton (R.F.D.} 
17 Robert W. Levering.....Dem..Fredericktown 
18 Wayne L. Hays*.......Dem.. Flushing 
19 Michael J. Kirwan*.... Dem.. Youngstown 
20 Michael A, Feighan*. ...Dem..Cleveland 
21 Charles A. Vanik*...... Dem, .Cleveland 
22 Frances P. Bolton*t....Rep... Lyndhurst 
23 Wm. E. Minshall, Jr.*...Rep.. .Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA 
1 Page Belcher*....... .. Rep... Enid 
2 Ed Edmondson*., . Dem. . Muskogee 
3 Carl Albert*..... .Dem.. McAlester 
4 Pom Seca errs oie lie Dem. .Shawnee 
5 John Jarman*.......... Dem. .Oklahoma City 
6 Tobby Morris*.........Dem,.Lawton 
OREGON 
1 Walter pkgs: . Rep... Stayton 
2 Al Uliman*. Dem, .Baker 
3 Edith Green*}. Dem.. Portland 
4 Charles O. Porter*. ..Dem.. Eugene 
PENNSYLVAINA 
1 William A, Barrett*. ...Dem,. Philadelphia 
2 Kathryn E. Granahan*f. Dem. . Philadelphia 
3 James A, Byrne*,...... Dem, . Philadelphia 
4 Robert C. N. Nix*...... Dem. . Philadelphia 
5 William J. Green, Jr.*... Dem. , Philadelphia 
6 Herman Toll...:....... Dem, . Philadelphia 
7 William H. Milliken, Jr..Rep...Sharon Hill 
8 Willard 8. Curtin*,..... Rep.. . Morrisville 
9 Paul B. Dague*........ Rep... Downingtown 
10 Stanley A. EOODy) Jelly ayack Dem.. Lake Ariel 
11 Daniel J. Flood*. ,Dem,, Wilkes-Barre 
12 Ivor D. Fenton*....... Rep... Mahonoy City 


24 Gnaries/ A. Buckley*. , 
Fino* 
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resentatives 


Bee ve IA (continued) 
avert 


ma Francis BH. Walter*. 


sees 


P. O. Address | 


. Haston 
16 Pee M. Mumma*....Rep.. . Harrisburg 


17 Vac 


18 Richard M. ti aga ; see ee ne 
uigley......Dem 


19 James M, Q 


Rope er 


p Hill(R.F.D.) 


1 Oil City 
‘arrell 


.Dem., Bessemer 


1. Dem.. 


Fredericktown 


a0 


1 " 
eaphicae ies’ Rep... Pittsburgh eS 
‘Dem. Pittsburgh 2 a 22 eae 
‘i .;Rep.. . Pittsburgh 4 Te as He 
Sao Dem. . Pittsburgh 5 Roe a 5 Bos 
RHODE ISLAND 6 Richard H. Poff*....... pe ‘ord 
1 Aime J. Forand*...... ..Dem..Cumberland 7 Burr P. Harrison*...... Dem. . Win 
2 John E, Fogarty*...... Dem.. Harmony 8 Howard W. Smith*..... Dem,.Broad Run 
SOUTH seit Nears 9 W. Pat. Jennings*...... Dem. . Marion 
1 L, Mendel Riyers*. +»..-Dem,.Charleston 10 Joel T. Broyhill*....... . Arli 
2 John J. Riley*....... }; Dem. . Sumter WASHINGTON 
3 W. J. Bryan Dorn*. |. ::Dem..Greenwood 1 Thomas M. Pelly*...... Rep... Seattle 
4 Robert T. Ashmore*. ...Dem.. Greenville 2 Jack Westland*.... Rep... Everett 
5 Robert W. Hemphill*...Dem..Chester 3 Russell V. Mack*...... Rep... Hoquiam 
6 John L. McMillan*. .... Dem. . Florence 4 Catherine Mayt ....... Rep... Yakima 
SOUTH DAKOTA 5 ft Horan*, cee Rep... Wenatchee 
1 George S. McGovern*...Dem.. Mitchell 6 Thor C. Tollefson*..... Rep... Tacoma 
eRe S OL ILY 9 cies= (ae) sie “a0: Rep... McLaughlin 7 Don Magnuson*........ Dem. .Seattle 
TENNESSEE WEST VIRGINIA 
1 Rep... Johnson City 1 Arch A. Moore, Jr*..... Rep.,.Glen Dale 
2 . Rep... Huntsville 2 Harley O. Staggers*. || /Den.. Keyser 
3 1)Dem, . Chattanooga 3 Cleveland M. Bailey*. .. Dem. . Clarksburg 
4 Dem. .Smithville ~4 Ken Hechler.. .Dem..Hun n 
5 Dem.. ville 5 Elizabeth Kee. Dem. . Bluefiel 
6 ae Baca 6 John Sisok-...... ces Dem. . Charleston 
7 .. Dem, , Jackson WISCONSIN 
: See on Cex 1 Gerald T. Flynn....... - Racine 
: eatemy 2 Robert W. Kastenmeter Dem. | Watertown 
3 Gardner throw* ep... LaCrosse 
eo co ene 4 Clement J. Zablocki*.. . . Dem.. Milwaukee 
3 Lindley, Beckworth*. . ..Gladewater 5 : Den, 
4 Sam R: . ._Bonham 7 Marshfield 
5 rues A oa ... Dallas 8 *** Green Bay 
. oe ae ere uot Magers os 5 -Oonene Station 9 1. . Black River Falls 
ohn Dowdy S ens * 
8 Albert Thomas*.. 8 .. Houston 10 Alvin E, O’Konski*..... Rep... Mercer 
9 Clark W. Thompson*. . ..Galveston WYOMING 
10 arenes Thornberry*. Austin At Larae: ; 
11 W. R. Poag .. Waco Keith Thomson* Rep.. . -Cheyenne 
12 Jim Wright*. .. .. Weatherford 


Frank Ikard*........). 
John Young*. . 
Joe M. Kilgore*. 


-. Wichita Falls 
..Corpus Christi 
..McAllen 


PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
Antonio Fernés-Isern* San 
(Popular Democrat.) 


turce 


Standing Committees and Chairmen of the 86th Congress 


Committee 


Senate 


Aeronautical and Space petence. 
Agriculture. . Sabie Ak 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
Appropriations. . 

Armed Services. 

Banking and Currency. 

District of Columbia. . aeareeiase 
Education and Labor........... 
Finance, . Raed aa 
Foreign Affairs. TEL ruin/oa vera, We 
Foreign Relations... .. 
Government Operations. . 
House Administration, 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 7 
Interstate and Foreign C ommerce, 
Judiciary... 

Labor and Publie Welfare. ‘ 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Post Office and Civil Service. . 
Public Works. "i 
Rules... .. 

Rules and Administration. 
Science and Astronautics. 


Veterans Affairs........ 


WAVE AGG MORNE, .. 5, ve Gsascsuei|eems ee cnet osoes 


+ | Alien J. Ellender iad: 
../Carl Hayden (Ariz.). Ss 
..{Richard B. Russell (Ga.) . a 
..|A, Willis Robertson ra is ). Rae ie pati 
.|Alan Bible (Nev.). Satie 


.|Harry F, Byrd (Va)... 


..{J. William Fulbright (Ark. eRe ae 
.|John L. McClellan (Ark.)........ 


: . Omar Burleson (Tex.) 
James E. “Murray (Mont.).. 


|. |Thos. GC, Hennings, Jr. (Mo.) 
Un-American Activities. ... ts Sie ene Sie, an aa 


.|Lyndon B. Johnson icon. ‘le NaLete ats 


Warren G, Magnuson (Wash, Ne ahs 


-|James O. were ie Soni ee 
.| Lister Hill (Ala.).... aes x 


..{Olin D, Johnston (S. 0 
-| Dennis Chavez (N. M,) 


.. [Clarence Gannon (Mo,) ~ 
. |Carl Vinson (Ga.) 


. {Thomas E. Morgan (Pa.) © 


:. } |Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 


.|Tom Murray (Tenn. 
. |Charles A. Buckley 


House 
Harold D. Cooley (N. C.) 


Brent Spence (Ky.) 


..|John L. MeMillan (S. C.) 
. |Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 


ee ew ene 


Witiiam L: Dawson (ill.)) “"°*"“"* 
Wayne N. Aspinall (Colo.) 

Oren Harris (Ark.) 

Emanuel Celler (N. Y.) 


ey ok 
Howard W. Smith (Va.) 


Overton Brooks (La.) 7" "* 


..|Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 
.. (Olin E, non (Tex.) 
. |Wilbur D. 


ills (ArK.) 


SELECT AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Democratic Policy Committee 
Republican Policy Committee 


Senate 


Baus 


Select Committee to Conduct a Study and Investigation 


of the Problems of Small Business 


Lyndon B. Johnson, Texas, Ch. 


a toe Styles Bridges, N. H., Ch: 


John J. Sparkman, Ala., Ch, 


me L. McClellan, Ark., Ch. 


. Clinton P, Anderson, N, M 
, Utah, Francis Case, Ss. D. 


Wright Patman, Texas, Ch. 


Wilted Giates—Diplombtie Liat! - : 69 
Ambassadors and Ministers 


As of December 1, 1959 
Envoys from United States Envoys to United States 


.|Henry A. B Bao aa » Mohammed Hashi and 
‘4 Willard L. ee nate a Dr. Emilio Donate tel Gare ets 
. |William J. Sebald, A...... Ae eS Beale, A. 

H. Freeman Matthews, A ‘Dr. Wilfried Platzer, A. 


ae oath er pene re A. 

vee ario A. Montenegro, Chi aires 
John M. Cabot a ET or en ay cycle Walther Moreira Salles A mee 
. |Edward P e, Jr., M.. < 8s ee a0 seen seine s (Poter G, Voutov, MM, 
RyLMAIME DS! SNOW, “Anes aloe aale ks aoeaete oie 'U On Sein, A. 


NadtLeaEn Cr PREMDIO, “As. fais aielbleisisa estereiy> » NS Kimny, A. 

Richard B. Wigglesworth, AS \ ve stines (Anode: Rreeney, Ac 
BROPMARO TERIOR AT PPE . sice a lcinfe.c's a.crate eyed R S. S. Gunewardene, A. 
MERE SLOWC, Msi... os, 5 a 19.0 slelcstineces 2x Walter Miiller, A. 

Everett F. Dr Dt AL sisi 5 reatbestnlereiedase ‘Dr. George K. C. Yeh, A. 
Dempster Melntosh, A.. 2... seer ceceee ‘Dr. José Gutiérrez-Gomes, A. 
WWII REV EA UCD, HAs. fees ccm «ole wisn ence © Manuel G, Escalante eae 
PLUME YY SONAR A's.) Ficiaychs c/c aie eieresese dies Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, A 

RENE DUNO. A vaire ide thasiele Sp cus-emuatty ‘Dr. Miloslav Ruzek, A. 


VEU OUENSOM CAS eke cdlir.y 5.0 ela isle nieve (em eaagtec copat Kield Gustav Knuth-Wintert ‘ 
.|Joseph 8. Farland, A...........++ SPRY TE TO r. Luis F. Thomen, A. shows 


.|Christian M. Ravndal, A........6seeseees Be. Jose R. Chiriboga, A. 


. |See United Arab Republic. 
.|Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, A. .|Dr. Héctor David Castro, A. 


ee aoe SACRA neta | Johannes Kaiv, Act. Wore: Gen, 
Don C. Bliss, A : Zaude Gabre Heywot, A 
IAGO SESHIONS; “Ala, ts wis t sisvats, o\,d- aie nisretay sa Richard R. Seppala, A 
PRIDLOLG) SALOU EUON. Alc chons voc, ,0 :slalel mesa pcteials Hervé Alphand, A. 
WW akter Ol DOWUNR IAL. cress ictaie cre wieleiy afetetere ee Wilhelm G. Grewe, A. 
Witsoe PIAKe; AGRA pi vec isle «teclsresemtis W. M. Q. Halm, A. 

.|John Hay Whitney, A...................|sir Harold ee AY 
ELIS) ESLISZES Ascoin vytaye avers ss. rape etowgte Sher Alexis S. Liatis, A. 
Lester D. Mallory, A....................|Col. Arturo Ramirez P., A. 
John Howard Morrow, A........-.+-20e05> Telli Boubacar Diallo, A. 
erald pan Drew, Ac eccis.c aver ous. co cto ws scetoueus ‘Ernest Bonhomme, Pao 
mobert Newbegin; Aci =... .\. 2 ses atiecuine ne Dr. Celéo Davila, A 

Pm Upee NURRTLONY < TonctdhsTeiels & chet. (ara/s ya. n's a0 oe.loie fa" Bacen ie ie Tibor Zador, Chargé d’ Affaires 
.|John J. Muccio, A... . |Thor Thors, A 


. |Mahomedali Currim ho A, 
. |MoeKarto Notowidigdo, A 
. |Edward T. Wailes, A .|Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan, A. 
.|John D. Jernegan, A.. ... {Ali Haider Sulaiman, A. 
.. Scott McLeod, A............ ....|John Joseph Hearne, A. 
..}Ogden Rogers Reid, A.........+........../Avraham Harman, A. 
:.\James D. Zellerbach, A...............-...-|Manlio Brosio, A. 
..|Douglas MacArthur, 2d, A..... -.|Koichiro Asakai, A. 
. Sheldon T. Mills A........ .|Dr. Yusuf Haikal, A. 
Walter P. McConaughy, A =P Dr. You Chan Yang, A. 
ELOY SOD SET ee SHIIUR, Asics care! eleWoka tiers alse auc « os Khamehan Pradith, Chargé d' Affaires 
Ei tgs is teks (acalsiee ais: ohe-ieiclaomel are © Stee ae Dr. Arnolds Spekke, M. 
Robert McClintock, A aie. em etaisie ie %s ... {Nadim Dimechkié, A. 
Elbert G. Mathews, A........ . |George A. Padmore, A. 
John Wesley Jones, A. .|Dr. Mohieddine Fekini, A. 
Me SS ate Sars Enea . |Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé d’ Affaires 
Vinton Chapin, A........... ...|Georges Heisbourg, A. 
Homer M. Byington, Jr., A............6-5 ‘Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil, A. 
EEG DOLL Cred AS oirn's 3 ici tacSele -teie era ais ale <4 Antonio Carrillo Flores, A. 


. |Hlisworth Bunker, A. 
. |Howard P. Jones, A. 


ONAVICH VN. MOSte Ag. gisicorescisie's os sue bie ale os Dr. El-Mehdi Ben Aboud, A. 
Nepal iio... Henry E. Se ag oo ural JOT, CR COLE fe Rishikesh, Shaha, A. 
MBEneManis . |B peXOUNS, “Al. ce ec ils weenie ewes Dr. J. H. van Roijen, A. 
New Zealand... |Prancis H. Russell, A... .... 0... eee ee eee G. D. L. White, Chargé d’ Affaires 
Nicaragua...... Thomas EF. Whelan, PSMA cet ae ey eae are ‘Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, A. 
Norway...-...- Miss Frances B. Willis, A.;.....02..--..- ow aoe eve 
Ki A ee William M. Rountreé; A...2.>.......-... Aziz Ahmed, A. 

Sinaia imped aon JuHaAReh: PLATTine CON. -A> .f.)2 sas cee 20 ole yen < Ricardo M. Arias E., A. 
zee aenay, = Sy Hacry-E. StMIPSON, Aw... ..- +. ess eee ‘Dr. Juan Plate, A. 
i i cer ‘Theodore C- Achilles; Awts 26 ok eines Fernando Berckemeyer, A. 
Philippines epee OWN) el HACKETSOR, As = 3s civic creel ee cre eos Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, A, 
Hine on aie GOD LD a ES CAENE, GAN ep cts tales oy ees it c.c.a: ouedace sfelsia Romuald Spasowski, A. 
Portugal....... GeBurkGsPIDTiCk Ay. cise aio cale ole eelee es Luis Esteves Fernandes, A. 
Rumania .....- Clifton R. Wharton. M................../George Macovescu, M, 
Saudi Arabia.... {Donald R. ‘eek tS Sige COUD no Sue tro Sheikh Abdullah Al-Khayyal, A. 
RSDBED a 3 x’ Fait rigl i649 C42)hgs. CaS rts AOR IIAP Catron José M. de Areilza, A. 
Sudan.........|JamesS. Moose, Jr., A... - 1... eee e essen Dr. Osman E. Hadari, A« 
Sweden.......- James C. H. Bonbright, Orne ove pcienet quatera te « Gunnar Jarring, A. 
Switzerland..... MONTY I. PAYVIOL, A. ee nan ialiewems = Henry de Torrenté, A. 
Syria........-.|See United arab: * Republic Pe ee eae 

Migheis. ws)! TW: Alexis JOHNSON, A... os oo ce me wie ncts © sutr Arthayukti, A. 
rule tea, ca: Walter N. Walmsley, A-..........6...... Mongi Slim, A. 
PICO Yi nsiauarcil’ ob: Fletcher Warren, a HoKoy DiC CRCRCH te ot. Leos Rene rae Ali rie on ee 

, Africa|Philip K. Crowe, Avis... cece cree cccneee Ww. C. du Plessis, A. 
Un ote’ sae as Tiewellya E. Thompson, A USE We a ea Mikhail A. Menshikov, A, 
Un. Arab Rep...|Raymond A. Hare, A. (Also VCNEN) 255. . - Dr. Mostafa Kamel, A. 
Uruguay.......|Robert F. Wioolward WA sn, 8.. «ccna cian ..|Julio A, Lacarte, A. ‘g 
Venezuela. .....|Edward J. Sparks, A...-..-s-+se esse eeees Dr. Marcos Fale6n-Bricefio, A. 
Viet-Nam. . . {Elbridge Durbrow, A........--sseeseeees Tran Van Chuong, A. 
Yemen..... Raymond A. Hare, M. (Also Un. Arab Rep.) ee ahwsn Ali Zabarah, Chargé 
OS. J 

Yugoslavia... Peele LER PRUUATI Aig ad. 0 oYege a cielo cle bane nie laidahue's Marko Nikezic, A. 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 
S. Representatives with rank of Ambassador 
U.S. Mission to the Norte ‘Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional Organizations, Paris 


a rgess. 
U: s peach > the European Economic Community, Brussels—W. Walton Butterworth, 


U.S. Mission to the United Nations, New York—Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Se ea | “ = eT ees, 


2 ge et rt 6 mn 


United States—Governors and State Officials 


Nt 


= bo = ae 


As of Jan. 1, 1960 


Capital Governor and politics | : 
Wi ri est bei aye Sate ee eae MS 
- mtgomer John Patterson, Oe. 2 cesses ed = 
eine 2 sco BeatRanalae 22200 4 73.000 
‘ Phoenix. . ...|Paul F: He * Serer > 
cea ik etna eee 4 40, 
tae ...{8. L. R. MeNichols. D.........-. 4 py 
Hartford. . wie ae esinicat f 17°00 
over..... ats » Re. 35° 200 
ahass ,..| LeRoy Collins, D.. A if 
nantes e5 ,..|S. Ernest Vandiver. D ‘ Eee! 
EONOLUI Ss = cuss corres William F. Quinn, R.,......4... 3 one 
Boise. ...|Robert E. Smylie, R..........-. oe 
; Springfield. . ,.|Wm. G. Stratton, R........ 4 iit 
: | |Indianapolis. . ..|Harold W. Handley, R. 4 Bitty 
, |Des Moines. . .|Herschel C. Loveless, D a eres 
Topeka. .|George Doc! z 4 is’ 000 
Pp sh0¥.4 00) 9 coe Bert T. Combs, D. i rtd 
Baton Rouge Earl Tonga. 2 z 13300 
Augusta. . Clinton A. Clauson, D 10.00 
. |Annapolis J. Millard Tawes, 4 Beit 
.|Boston Foster Furcolo, D... 2 = 
Lansing G. Mennen Williams, D.. > rere 
St. Paul Orville L. Freeman, D-FL... 2 a 
Jackson .| Ross Barnett, Disa. we Shee ees 4 45.008 
3 Jefferson City. . .|James T. Blair, Jr.. D 4 = 000 
Helena,..... =o |d- ORe ARINBOR Aneta 4 tte 
coln . .|Ralph G. Brooks, D.. 2 hy 
. |Carson Clty. . ..|Grant Sawyer, D.... : ae 
New Hampshire Concord. . . .| Wesley Powell, R.. : ~ 
New Jersey. . Trenton. . . .|Robert B. Meyner, pes : coer 
New Mexico... Santa Fe............|John Burroughs, D.. Sccog on Oe — 
New York.. AIWANV series cen vie o> o {NELSON A. Rockefelier, R maim ie pie 4 ae 
North Carolina. Raleigh. ... . .| Luther ~ eee: a. OSG ot or : test 
North Dakota.. |Bismarck. . ..|John E. Davis, er 
OWI OE ck sscieis anes Columbus. .|Michael V. Disaiie, “Dis We | pee 
Oklahoma 3 ee City. eye ears J. H. Edmondson, D.. 4 .000 
Oregon. . Mark O. Hatfield, R. b 7-58 
Pennsyivania.. Seareinbure.: 2 pDavid-L. Lawrence; D.. .....shisus : gee 
Rhode Island.. PIGEN Oe... . .|Christopher Del Sesto, Re. <a See we: 
South Carolina. |Columbia. . ..|Ernest F. Hollings, D..... - HE 
South Dakota.. |Pierre . .|Ralph Herseth, ti 
Tennessee. ... ' INashviile. . .|Buford eres D 4 é ,000 
.. /Austin. .|Price Daniel, 2 5,000 
‘1 ISalt Lake Cit George D. a ae, 4 oe 
. . (Montpelier. Robert T. Stafford, 2 12,500 
. |Richmond. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. D 4 . 20,000 
g . Olympia. Albert Rosellini a atehe 4 15,000 
West Virginia. , |Charlesto: ‘ :/Cecil H. Underwood, R.. 4 ee 
Wisconsin. .... Madison...... ..-|Gaylord A. Nelson, D........... 2 1,000 
Wyoming.. Cheyenne............|Joseph J. Hickey, D........ 22: 4 15,000 
Possessions cies oaks 
Guam (a) Agana.. pecs pegnarel Lowe, R.. OR NOTED . ‘eb. 
Puerto Bier: "San gua: ‘Luis Muiioz-Marin, PD... o 2: ‘| 4 Jan, 1961 (b) ie ‘600 
Virgin Islands(a) Charlotte Amalie.....|John D, Merwin.. (e) x 19,000 


(a) Appointed by the President. “(b) Raised by Terislatare “to “$20, 000 but Geummner “did not accept 
increase. (c) Indefinite term, serves at pleasure of the President, 


Official Staffs of States and Possessions 


Alabama 
Governor—John Patterson, D., 
Lt, Governor—Albert Boutwell, 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Bettye rink De 
es _onn D. Graves, D., $3.0 
Atty. General—MacDonald Gallion, D. “gla. 000. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, D., $8,000 S 


ore aaa aa Mary Texas Hurt Garner, 

Supt. of Educ.—Frank R. Stewart, D., $10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery. Mem- 

bers receive $30 per day during legislative sessions, 


plus travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one round 
trip between home and Eeettois 


O82 per day. 
Ls Eee 


Senate—Dem., 35 (total) 
House—Dem., 106 (total) 
Alaska 


Governor—William Egan, D., aie 000. 

Sec. of State—Hugh J. Wade, , $18,000. 

Commissioners of: 
Administration—Floyd Guertin, D., $17,000. 
Law (Atty, Gen.)—John L. Rader, De $17,000. 
Revenue—Peter Gatz, D., $15,0 
Public Works—Richard Baier D., $17,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Juneau, for as 
long as may be necessary. Regular session in odd 
year's. Members receive $3,000 salary per year plus 
$40 per day during legislative sessions plus one 
round trip first class air-fare from residence to 


Juneau, 
Senate—Dem., 18; Rep., 2. Tota! 


1, 20. 
House—Dem., 33:;'Rep.. 5: Ind., 2. Total, 40, 


Arizona 
Governor—Paul Fannin, R., $18,500. 
Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin, D., $9,600. 


Auditor—Jewel W. Jordan, $9, 
Atty. General—Wade steve be BE $2: 500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix, Mem< 
bers receive $1,800 for each regular session, plus 
CEDEnERS and travel allowance as paid other state 
omcers. 


Senate—Dem., 27; Rep., 1. Total, 28. 
House—Dem., 55; Rep., 23. Total, 80. 


Arkansas 


Governor—Orval Faubus, D., $10,0 

Lt. Governor—Nathan Gordon, Di. 582, 500. 
Sec. of State—C. G. +» $5,0! 
Auditor—Jimmy Jones, a re 000. 

Atty. General—Bruce ‘Bennett, 2 TS +0 peo. 
Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, Dy: $5,0 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock. 
Members receive $2,400 for each two-year period, 
Plus $20 a day while in session, 

Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 

House—Dem., 100 (total). 


California 


Lt. Governor—Glenn M. 


Controller—Alan Cranston, D 


Governor—Edmund Brown, D. 


$40, 
ria 
Sec. of State—Frank M, Jordan, 


ot 


000. 
D., 0 
ae 500. 


Atty. General—Stanley Fe a aie a8, 000, 
Treasurer—Bert Betts, D., ig, 


500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Roy Simpson, ‘N-P., $20,000, 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets in general sessions, odd years in Jan- 


uary; budget sessions, even years, n February, at 
Sacramento. Members receive $6,000 annually, 


ign ay pet anetnie i 


Tag sess Papin and $19 daily expenses while attend- 


SARS , 12. Total, 40. 
yee Ea ee age 46: ep., age Vase 1. Total, 80. 
Colorado 


Governor—Stephen L. R. McNichols, D., $20,000. 
Lt. Governor—Robert L L. Knous, D., $4,800. 
Sec. of State—George J. a ee -» $9,000. 
Auditor—Homer F. Bedford, D., $9,000 

Atty. General—Duke W Pane, R., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Tim ante -» $9,000. 


STATE eee mone 
Meets annually, in January, at Denver. Mem- 
bers receive $4.800 for the biennium; also al- 
lowed actual and necessary traveling expenses. 
Senate—Dem., 22; Rep., 13. Total, 35. 
House—Dem., 140; Rep., 139. Total, 279, 


Connecticut 
Governor—Abraham Ribicoff, D.. $16, 000. 
Lt. Governor—John N. Dempsey, $5,000 


Sec. of State—Mrs. Ella T, Geass D., $8,000 
Treasurer—John A. oe D., $8,000. 
Comptroller—Raymon Thatcher Pagties 
Atty. General—Albert L. Coles, D., 713.5 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years. in January, at Hartford. Mem- 
bers receive $2,000 salary plus $500 for expenses 
per term and travel allowance of as Ba mile. 
Senate—Dem., 29; Rep., 7. Tota’ 
House—Dem., "140: Rep., 139. Tatal: 3579. 


Delaware 
Governor—-J. Caleb penne: R., $17,500. 
Lt. os Se ip Sale Buckson. R., $1,000. 
Sec. State—George J Betis) R., $8, 000. 
Auditor trvest E. Killen, D., $6,000 
Atty. General—Januar D. oes R., $10,000. 
Treasurer—Belle Everett, 00. 
Insurance Comm.—Harry Binith, D., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 
bers receive $2,000 biennially. 
Senate—Dem., 11; Rep., % Total, be 


House—Dem., 26; Rep., 9. Total, 35. - 
Florida 

Governor—LeRoy Collins, De pa 500. 

Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, , $17,500. 

Comptroller—Ray E. eters By $17, poe: 

Atty. General—Richard W. Ervin, peels 500. 


Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, D., $17 
Supt. Publ. Instr.—Thos. D. Bailey, De * 517, 000. 
Comm. of Agric.—Nathan Mayo, D., $17,5 500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in April, at Tallahassee. Mem- 
bers receive $100 per month. 
Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 92; Rep., 3. Total, 95. 


Georgia 
Governor—S. Ernest Vandiver, De $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—Garland T. Byrd, -,» $2,000. 


Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson, ‘sr, Dy be 500. 

Comptroller General—Zack as Cravey, b , $7,500. 

Atty General—Eugene Cook, D 

Supt. of Schools—Claude L. Birecd D., $7,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, at Atlanta. Members receive 
$10 per day plus $20 per day expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 53; Rep., 1. Total, 54. 

House—Dem., 202; Rep., 3. Total, 205. 


Hawaii 
Governor—William F. Quinn, R. $28 5,000. 
Lt. Governor—James K. Kealoha, ol? 000. 
Comptroller—Michael Miyake, R., $18'0 
Atty. General—Jack H. Mizuha, R., ain 060, 
Treasurer—Raymond Y. C. Ho, R., "$15, 000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Walton M.- Gordon, R., 


15,500. 
: STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in February, at Honolulu. Mem- 
bers receive $2,500 for each regular session plus 
allowance for personal expenses and travel, and 
$1,500 for each budget session plus allowances. 
Senate—Rep., 14; Dem., 11. Total, 25. 
House—Rep., 18; Dem., ngs: Total, 51. 


Idaho 


Governor—Robert E. Smylie, R., $12,500. 

Lt. Governor—W. E. Drevlow, D., $1,200, plus 
$15 per day served as President of Senate plus $15 
per day expenses. In absence of Governor acts in 
his stead and draws regular pay oF Governor, 

Sec. of State—Arnold EE ag $8,000. 

Auditor—Joe R. Williams, D., ie.0 000. 

Atty. General—Frank L. Benson, D., $9,000. 

Treasurer—Rulon A. Swensen, R., $8, 000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—D. F. Engleking, D., $8,000. 

Inspector of Mines—George D. Fletcher, D., 
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STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Boise. Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day served, plus $15 per day 


enses, 

E Bemater Dente ;_Rep., 17. Total, 44. 

House—Dem., 36: "Rep., 23. Total, 59. 
Illinois 


Governor—William G. Stratton, R., 1 Ber 81d Mo 


Sec. of State— FP. be $1600 $16,000. 
Auditor—Elbert 3. Smith, "000. 

Atty. General—Latham Castle. R., $16,000. 

Treasurer—Joseph D, Lohman, D., $20,000. 

yt Public r.—George T. ilkins, D., 


$20,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years. in January, at Springfield. 
Members receive $12,000 for the es ium. 
Senate—Rep., 34; Dem., 24. 
House—Rep., 85; Dem,, "92. Total, “177. 


Indiana 

Governor—Harold W. Handley, R., $15,000, plus 
$12,500 expenses. 

Lt. Governor—Crawford F, Parker, R., $11,500: 
also $1,800 per year as President of Senate, "plus 
$5 per ne during legislative ean ee: 

Sec. of State—John R. Walsh, $11,500. 

Auditor—Albert A. Steinwedel, om $11,500, 

Atty. General—Edwin K. per R., $11,500. 

Treasurer—Jack A. Haymaker, D., $11,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—William E. Wilson, $11,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1, 800 per year, and 6¢ per mile 
for one round trip per week. 

Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 27. Total, 50. 

House—Dem., 79; Rep., 21. Total, 100. 


Iowa 


Governor—Herschel C. Loveless, D., $20,000. 

Lt. Governor—Edward J. McManus, D., $6,000 
per session. 

Sec. of State—Melvin D. pynorst aie $10,000. 

Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R., $10, 

Atty. General—Norman A. Bebe. ome $11,000. 

Treasurer—M. L. Abrahamson, R., $10, 000. 

Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, Re $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines, 
Members receive $30 per day for the session. 

Senate—Rep., 33; Dem., 17. Total, 50. 

House—Rep., 58; "Dem., 50. Total, 108. 


Kansas 
Governor—George Docking, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governen eh, W. Henkle, Sr.; D., $2,400. 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., $7,500. 
Auditor—George Robb, R., $7,500. 
Atty. General—John Anderson, ee R., $8,505. 
Treasurer—George Hart, D., $7, 
Supt. Pub. Instr. —Adel Oe rene R., 


$8,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at Topeka. Sessions 
in even years limited to 30 days for budget mat- 
ters. Members receive $5 per day, plus $7 for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session, a ee not apply 
to expense allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 8. Total, 40. 

House—Rep., 69; Dem., 56. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 


Governor—Bert. T. Combs, D., $18,000. 

Lt. Governor—Wilson W. Wyatt, D., $12,000 
plus additional compensation when acting in place 
of Governor. 

Sec. of State—Henry Carter, D., $12,000. 

Auditor—Joseph W. Schneider, D., $12,000. 

Atty. General—John B. Breckinridge, a ngs 000. 

Treasurer—Thelma L. Stovall, D., $12 

Supt. Public Instr.— Wendel P. Butles, Oia, 000. 

Comm. of Agric.—Emerson Beauchamp, D., 


$12,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort. 
Members receive $25 per day during session; 
presiding officers, $30. All members also receive 
He per day for expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 30; Rep., 8. Total, 38. 

House—Dem., 80; Rep., 20. Total, 100. 


Louisiana 
Governor—Earl' K. Long, D., $18 
Lt. Governor—Lether E. Frazar, oo "§12,00 
Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin. Jr. D ae 000. 
Comptroller—William J. Dodd, D., 000, 
Atty. General—Jack P. F. Gemiilion, D., 


Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell , $12,000. 
Supt. of aaebiioa sohalne? M. Jackson, D., 


+ 


7 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


even years (60 calendar and odd 

ears, (80 odes gee in gdb at Ba ton eaue during 
receive 

the 60 Jaga session of 10c a mile. aes 8 

trips. When the Dagislature is not in session, 

members receive $150 per month as an expense 

allowance. 
Senate—Dem., 39 eee 
House—Dem., 101 (total). 


Maine 
Governor—Clinton A. Clauson, D., $10,000. 
Auditor—Michael Napolitano, R., $10, 000. 
Sec. of State—Harold I. Goss, R., st, eno 
Atty. General—Frank E. Hancock, R., $10, 
Treasurer—Frank S, Carpenter, R., $7, 500 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
poe mavens $1,400 per session; presiding officers, 


= ene Reo. 21; Dem., 12. Total 3 
House—Rep., 93; Dem., 58. Total, zi. 


Maryland 
Governor—J. Millard vrawes, D., $15, que 
Sec. of State—Thomas B. feet 33), $10, 
Auditor—Leo J. Parr, D., $9,0 
Comptroller—Louis Te Goin, D., $12 
Atty. General—C. Ferdinand ge 2. $12, 9000. 
Treasurer—Hooper S.. Miles, D., $2,5 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, even years in 
February, at Annapolis. Members receive $1,800 
per year; Speaker of House and President of 
enate, each $2,050 per year. 

Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 3. Total, 29. 

House—Dem., 116; Rep., 7. Total, 123. 


Massachusetts 

Governor—Foster Furcolo, D., $20,000. 

Lt. Governor—Robert F. saree o.. ery eet 
me of the Commonwealth—Joseph D. Ward, D 
ons. General—Edward J. McCormack, Jr., D., 

0 

Auditor—Thomas J. Buckley, D., $11,000. 

Treasurer—John F. Kennedy, D., $11,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $4,000 per year plus $1,000 expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 17. Total, 40. 

House—Dem., 145; Rep., 95. Total, 240. 


Michigan 
Speerncre= Gi: Mennen Williams, oe $22,500. 

Lt. Governor—John B. Swainson, $3,500 plus 
$4,000 and $1,000 for expenses as aPieainedt of 
Senate. 

Sec. of State—James M. Hare, Fo 

Auditor General—Otis M. Smith: 1a 500. 

Atty. General—Paul L. Adams, Db aihi2s 500. 

Treasurer—Sanford A. Brown, D., 500. 
table Public Instr.—Lynn M. Bartlett, D., $17,- 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $4,000 ver year plus $1,000 expenses, 
Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., 12. Total, P 
House—Rep., 55; Dem., 55. Total, 110. 


Minnesota 
Governor—Orvyille L. Freeman, D-FL., $19,000. 
Lt. Governor—Karl F. Rolvaag, D- FL., $4,800. 
Sec. of State—Joseph L. Donovan, D-FL., $14,500. 
Auditor—Stafford King, D-FL., $14,500. 

Atty. Gen,—Miles Lord, D-FL., $16,000. 

Treasurer—Val Bjornson, R., $14,500. 

(Democratic-Farmer-Labor is the fegal name of 
the Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month. 
Senate—67, elected without party designation. 
House—131) elected without party designation. 


Mississippi . 

Governor—Ross Barnett, D., $15,000. 

Lt, Governor—Paul Johnson, D., $4,500 per reg- 
ular session. 

Sec. of State—Heber Ladner, D., ra es 

Auditor—William D. Neal, D. $10, 

Atty, General—Joe T. Patterson, D git, 000. 

Treasurer—Evelyn Gandy, D., $10, 000. 

Supt. Public Education—J. M’ Tubb, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at Jackson, 
Members receive $3,000 ver regular session. 

Senate—Dem.,, 49 (total). 

House—Dem., 140 (total). 


Members $128 per “month 
Senate— 


D. & R,., 


$12,500. 


i er i 


Lt. —Edw 

Sec. of State—Walter H. 

att no Me 
a! M. E. Morris 


ST. ae LEGISLATURE 
in January, at Jefferson City. 
— mileage allowance. 
Dem., Vac. “goo 34. 
House—Dem., 110; Rep., bs: Vac., 
Montana 


Governor—J. Hugo Aronson, a pe tape 
Lt. Governor—Paul Cannon. 


Meets odd y 


while serving as President of mihe. Senate and the 
same salary as the 
Acting Governor. 


Governor while serving as 


Sec. of State—Frank M urray, s7:800,” ,500. 
aehen enn J. a S 
‘orrest H. Anderson, $9,000. 


Teccsenen trate ie Casey, 

easurer—Horace 

Supt. Public Instr.—Harriet Rainer: i $7,500. 
aa LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, January, at Helena. Mem- 


bers receive $20 per “aes while in 
Senate— 


session 
Dem., 38; Rep., 17; Ind., 1. Total, 56. a 
House—Dem., 61; Rep.. 31; Ind., 2. Total, 94. 7! 


Nebraska 
Governor—Ralph G. Brooks, D., Ser 3,060 
Lt. Governor—Dwight Burney, R 
Sec. of State—Frank Marsh - §8,00 
Auditor—Ray C. Johnson, Sie $8,0 
Atty. General—cC, S. Beck, $10, B00. 
Treasurer—Richard R. Larsen, D., $8,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Lincoln. Mem- 


bers receive $872 per year and traveling expenses, 
once, to and from the session. 


Unicameral body composed of 43 members who 


are elected on a nonpartisan ballot and are classed 
as Senators. 


Nevada 
Governor—Grant pat bee 


8,500. 
Lt. Governor—Rex Bell, R ee 400° plus $25 per 


day when acting as Governor and presiding officer 
: ara during legislative sessions, limited 
oO a 


Sec. =" State—John Koontz, D., $10,000. 
Controller—Keith Lee, D., $10, 000. 

Atty. General—Roger D. Foley, D., $15,000. 
Treasurer—Dan W. Franks, D.. $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Carson City. 


Members receive $25 per day for 60 days, plus 
travel allowance of 
residing near capital. 


10¢ a mile, or $15 per day if 


Senate—Dem., 7; Rep., 10. Total, 17. 
Assembly—Dem., 33; Rep., 14. Total, 47. 


New Hampshire 
Governor—Wesley Powell, R., $15,5 
Sec. of State—Harry~E.’ Jackson, R., $8 ,268— 


$9,516 
~Comptrotler—Leonard S. Hill, D., $10,634—$12,- 


Atty. General—Louis ©. Wyman, R., $10,634— 


*Salary depends on number of years served. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Concord. Mem- 


$12,220* 


bers receive $200; presiding officers, $250. 


Senate—Rep., 18; Dem., 6. Total, 24. 
House—Rep., 243; Dem., 132; Ro. & Daal: 
4, Total, 400. 


New Jersey 
Governor—Robert B. Meyner, D., .$30,000. 
Secy. of State—Edward J. Patten, D., $17,000. 
Atty. Gen.—David D,. Furman, ba e $22, 000, 
Treasurer—John A. Kervick, D.. $20 ,000. 
Auditor—Frank Durand, R., $1 2,000: 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Trenton. Mem- 


bers receive $5,000 per year, except President of 
Senate and Speaker of Assembly. Salary 144 more 
by_virtue of their office. 


Senate— Dem. 


10; Rep., 11. Total, 21, 
Assembly—Dem., 


34; Rep., 26. Total, 60. 


New Mexico 
Governor—John Burroughs, D., $17, 
Lt. Governor—Edward V,’ Mead, 5 "$40 per 


day when presiding over Senate. 


Sec. of State—Betty Fiorina, D. $10,000. 
Auditor—Robert Castner, Dp; $11,000. 
Atty. General— Hilton A. Dickson; D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Joseph Callaway, D. 0,000. 
Comm, Public Lands—Murray E 


# 


. Morgan, D., 


United States—Governors and State Officials . 
STATE LEGISLATURE surer—Robert F. B 
ees, oad. years in 1 January, a Santa Fe, for 6 60 gen Internal Affai site eo emee att. $22,< 
Senate— 24; Rep., 8, Total, 82, ses) STATE LEGISLATURE 
House—Dem,, 60; Rep., 6. Total, 66, ee Tecelve go, on January, at Harrisburg, 
bers er A hart 
New York Senate—) M Total, 50. 


Governor—Nelson A. Rockefeller, R., 
Lt. Governor—Malcolm Wilson, R., 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Caroline K. Binio = 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., 
tty. General—Louis J. Lefk aati aie 
(Complete list of officials on page 7 


Meets vom STATE LEGISLATURE M 
an lem- 
bers receive $7, ae per years s 
Pe ese ead eg Dem., 24. Total, 
Assembly. ep., Sia Dem., 58; Vac., P Srotal, 150. 


North Carolina 
Governor—Luther H. Hodges, D., bg 
Lt. Governor—Luther E. Barnhardt, $0, 100 

per year, plus $20 per day not to cependt 120 days 
per regular session. 

See. of State—Thad Eure, D., $12, ote 

Auditor—Henry L. Bridges, D., $12, 

Atty. General—Malcolm a Seawell, oe $13,500. 

Treasurer—Edwin Gill, 

Supt. Public Gente Charts "FP. Carroll, D., 


ait STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in February, at Raleigh. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 120 days, 
and subsistence and travel allowances while in 


session. 
Senate—Dem., 49; Rep., 2 Total. 50. 
House—Dem., "116: Rep., 4. Total, 120. 


North Dakota 
Governor—John =a Davis, R., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—C. Dahl, Re $1,600 
Sec. of State—Ben Meier, R., $6,000. 
Auditor—Curtis Olson, R., $6,000. 
Atty. General—Leslie R. Burgum, R., $8,500. 
Treasurer —John R. Erickson, R., $6,000. 

Supt. Public Instruction—M. F. Peterson, N-P., 


$7,200. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January at Bismarck. Mem- 
bers receive $5 per day, plus $1,200 expense 
allowance. 

Senate—Rep., 31; Dem., 18. Total, 49. 
House—Rep., 64; Dem., 49. Total, 113. 


Ohio 
Governor—Michael V. DiSalle, D., oats 000. 
Lt. Governor—John Donahey, D., $8,00 
Sec. of State—Ted W. Erode R., $15, 060. 
Auditor—James A. Rhodes, R., $15, 000. 
Atty. General—Mark McElroy, D $15,000. 
Treasurer—Joseph T. Ferguson, D., $15,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Edward E. Holt, $25, 000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $5,000 per year and mileage, 
Senate—Dem., 20; Rep., 13. Total, 33. 
House—Dem., "8; Rep., ‘él. Total, 139. 


Oklahoma 
Governor—J. H. oe 2 AS, Sans 
Lt. Governor—George Nigh, 
Sec. of State—William N, eB Piet” oe “$9,000. 
Auditor—Andy Anderson, D., $8,400. 
Atty. General—Mac Q. Williamson, D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—William A. Burkhart, D., $9,000. 
Supt. Public Instr:—Oliver Hodge, D., $12,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for not more than 
75 days while in session, and $100 per month 
when not in session. 
Senate—Dem., 41; Rep., 3. Total, 
109; Rep., 10. Total, its. 


Oregon 

Governor—Mark O. Hatfield, R. +, $17,500 plus 
$400 monthly for expenses. 

Secy. of State—Howell Appling, Jr., R., $12,500. 

Atty. General—Robert Y. Thorhton, aes $12,500. 

Treasurer—Sig Unander, 

Supt. Public Instr.—Rex ethan aN P., $11,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Salem, Mem- 
bers receive $600 per year plus travel allowance 
of 10¢ a mile for trips to and from capital, 


. 


House—Dem., 


Senate—Dem., 19; Rep., 11. Total, 30. 
House—Dem., 33; Rep., 27. Total, 60. 
Pennsylvania 


Goyernor—David L. Lawrence, D., $35 

Lt. Governor—John Morgan Davis, D., Oona, 500. 

nae 4 the Commonwealth—John S. Rice, 
20,0 
2 Me tlo General—Charles C. ae R., ade ea 
Atty. General—Anne X. Alpern, D , $20, 


2; Rep. 
"108; Rep, "toa, Total, 210, 


Rhode Island 
Governor—Christopher Del mae R., $15,000. 
Lt. pele fi pail A. Notte, -»_ $5,000. 
Sec. of State—August P. La ‘rane! "D., $9,000 
Atty. General—J. Joseph Nugent, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., $9,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence, 
Members oe $5 per day for 60 days (the 
preakes, $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 


Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 21. Total, 44, 
House—Dem., “a1; Rep., ‘29. Total, 100. 


South Carolina 
Governor—Ernest F. Hollings, D., $15,00 
Lt. Governor— Burnet R. Maybank, D., ee 


House—Dem., 


Sec. of State—O. Frank Phornten, os 
Comptroller Gene ee Cc. Rhodes, oe 
Atty. General—T. C, Callison, D., $11,000. 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Spates. 11, aes 
Supt. of Educ.—Jesse T. Anderson, -» $11,000. 
Adj. Gen.—F. M. Pinckney, D , $11,000, 
Comm. of Agric.—William L. Harrelson, D., 
$11,000. STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 
House—Dem., 124 (total). 


South Dakota 
Governor—Ralph Berean L., $1 eel 


oe roe Governor—John F, Lindley, D., $2,400 per 
enni 
Sec. vot! State—Selma Sandness, D., $6,300. 


Auditor—Mrs. Harriett Horning, D, a6, 300. 
Atty. General—Parnell J. Donohue, D , $7,875. 
Treasurer—Al Hamre, R soo 
Comm, Me Bt and Public Vande Bernat 
Linn, R. 
Supt. Public. ‘Instr.—M. F. Coddington, N-P., 


$6,300. STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
bers receive $1,800 biennially, plus 5¢ mile travel 
allowance. For special sessions, $10 per day for 
each day of attendance. 

Sena Dem., 20; Rep., 15. Total, 35. 

House—Dem:, 32; Rep., 43. Total, 75. 


Tennessee 
Governor—Buford Ellington, D., bee At 
Lt. Governor—William D. Baird, , $150 ex 

officio for session. 
Atty. General—George McCanless, D., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—Joe C. Carr, D., 
Comptroller—William R. Snodaress,, D. $10,000. 
Treasurer—Ramon T. Davis, D., $10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE _ 


Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day aoe session, 


Sena Dem., 28; Rep., 5. Total, 33. 
House—Dem., 82; Rep., ‘Wt Total, 99. 
: Texas* 


Governor—Price Daniel, D., 7) 000. 

Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, pase by day 
while presiding over Rta plus nae ng quarters; 
Sa as s salary when action as Governor. 

Sec. of State—Zollie Steakley, D., Bre 000. 

Comptroller—Robert S. Calvert, D., $17,500. 

Atty. General—Will Wilson, D., 526, 000. 

Treasurer—Jesse James, D.. $17,500. 

STATE LEciBLA CEE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Austin. Mem- 

bers paid $25 per day for 120 days. 


Senate—Dem., 31 (total). 
House—Dem., 150 (total). 
Utah 


Governor—George Dewey Clyde, R., $12,000. 


Sec. of State—Lamont F. ponte Ri $9,500. 
Auditor—Sid Lambourne, R., $7, 
Atty. General—Walter L. Budge, RB “es Hye 


Treasurer—Sherman J. Preece, ‘3 


STATE PP 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City. 
Members receive $500 per year. 
Senate—Rep., 13; Dem., 12. Total, 25. 
House—Rep., 22; Dem., 42. Total, 64. 


Vermont 
Governor—Robert T. Stafford, R., $12,500. 
Lt. Governor—Robert S. Babcock, R., $140 
per week plus mileage allowance during session of 


a a ._—-~— i? 
74 : 
ae te legislature. 
Sante ea eee 
r— NV: A . 
tty. General-—Frederick M,’ Reed, R., £3,000 


urer—George H. Amidon, R., $8,500 
STATE LEGISLATURE es 


"Meets odd years, in January, at Montpe 
Members receive $70 per week and Speaker $140 
per week during session, plus mileage allowances 
of 20c per mile. 


enate—Rep., 22; Dem., 8. Total, 30. 
eeonens: 199; Dem. 46: R. & D., 1. Total, 
: Virginia 

Governor—J. Lindsay Asad es $20,0 


Lt. Governor—A. E. S. Ste hens, aay 260 a 
biennial session of Lesislat ure, cme $3,000 per 
year for expenses 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell 
Conway, D., $10,000. 

; Atty. General—Albertis S. Harrison, D.. $17,000. 

Treasurer—E. B. Pendleton, Jr., D., $13, 500. 

Auditor of Publie Accts.—J. Gordon Bennett, 


D., $12,500. spaTE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years in January, at Richmond. 
Members receive $1,080 per regular 60 day bien- 
nial session plus $720 for expenses. 

Senate—Dem., 38; Rep., 2. Total, 40. 

House—Dem., "96; Rep., ay Total, 100. 


Washington 
Governor—Albert D. Rosellini, D., $15,000, plus 
$12,000 for maintenance of executive mansion. 
Governor—John A. Cherberg, D., ge t00 
Sec. of State—Victor = more D., $8,500 
Auditor—Cliff Yelle, D., $8,5 
Atty. General—John J. Sonal D,, $10,000. 
Treasurer—Tom Martin, D., $8, 500. 
aon Public Instr.—Lloyd J. Andrews, N-P., 
Comm. Public Lands—Bert Cole, D., $8,5 
Insurance Comm.—William A. Sullivan,D. oe S00. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Olympia. Mem- 
bers receive $1,200 annually, plus $25 per day 
while in session for subsistence and lodging. 

Senate—Dem., 35; Rep., 14. Total, 49. 

House—Dem., 66; Rep., 33. Total, 99. 


West Virginia 
porerane cecal H, Underwood, R., 
Sec. of State—Joe F. 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, D., $11 
Atty. Genaral—W. W. Barron, +00 "$12,000. 
Treasurer—Orel J. Skeen, D., $11, 
Pet of Schools—R. Virgil Rohrbough, R., 


Comm, Agric.—John T. Johnson, D., $11,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Charleston, 
Members receive $1,500 per year. 

Senate—Dem,, 23; Rep., 9. Total, 32. 

House—Dem,, 85; Rep., 15. Total, 100. 


Wisconsin 
Governor—Gaylord A. Nelson, D., $20,000. 
Lt. Governor—Philleo Nash, D., $13,000 per 


$17,500. 
Burdett, Pe ells 000. 


biennium. 
Sec. of State—Robert C. ms a et con 
Staté Treasurer—Eugene M. Lamb, , $12, 
Atty. General—John W. Reyne, scx 000, 
Supt. of Schools—George ©. Watson, Neb -, $17,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $300 per month plus allowance not to 
exceed $175 per month for residence expenses 
during sessions. 

Senate—Dem., 13; Rep., 20. Total, 33. 

Assembly—Dem., ‘55: Rep., 45. Total, 100. 


¥ on ee 


United States—Governors or State Offeiats v 


Hickey, 


iaitehel, B..8 


Atty. poi gg om Se edad 
Supt, Public ‘icales Svein D., $10,000. 
STAZE LEGISLATURE 


Mes OO geet in January, at Cheyenne. Memn- 


sig pe ere ae Pom ar See in session, plus 
at Sotto. 6 Is; Dem. ae |. Total. 3 = 
Farise igor on 


Guam 
Sere oe Barrett Lowe, = $19,000. 
Sec. Boss, 


Guam—Marcellus $16,337. 
Directors: (Salaries $7,800 to $14, 950) 
Attorney General—Louis A. Otto. 


Education—John R._ Trac 
Labor and Persenuek<eanere W. Galloway. 
Agriculture—Manuel Calvo. 
Commerce—Jose D. Leon Guerrero. 
Public Utilities—Lawrence M. Madden. 
LEGISLATURE 
fe Meets Ps age in bg =~ ee 
gana; per day for each E < 
one members elected at large, unicam legis- 


be oe Puerto Rico. 


Governor—Luis Mufioz-Marin, $10,600. 
(Increased by Legislature to Sag 000, but Gover- 
nor did not accept increase; will apply when @ 
new governor takes office.) 
Secretaries of: 
State eee Sanchez-Vilella, $15,000, 
Justice (Atty. Gen.)—Hiram R, Cancio, 
Treasury—José R. Noguera. 
Education—Dr. Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo, 
Health—Guillermo Arbona, M.D. 
Labor—Fernando Sierra-Berdecia. 
Agric. & Commerce—Luis Rivera Santos. 
Public Works Francisco Lizardi. 
All Popular Democratic. Annual salaries, ex- 
cept the Governor and Sec. of State, $14,000 each. 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at San Juan, Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 annually, plus $15 per day while 
in session. 

Senate—32 (total). 

House—64 (total). 


: : 

Virgin Islands 
Governor—John D. Merwin, $19,000. 
Government Secretary—Roy W. te $15,962, 
Comptroller—Peter A. Bove, $12,500 
Dir. of the Budget—Morris F. de ‘Castro, $11,000. 
Atty. General—Russell Johnson, $1 1,000. 
Commissioners: 

Finance—Percy de Jongh, $11,000. 

Social Welfare—Macon M. Berryman, $11,000. 
Health—Melvin H. Evans, $11,000. 
Education—Dr. Andrew C. Preston, $11,000. 
Tourism & Trade—H. W. Goeggel, $11,000. 
Public Works—Donald S. Boreham, $1i, 000. 
Public Safety—Jack M. Monsanto, stl Ono ,000. 
Agric. & Labor—Louis E. Brown, 

Property & Procurement—Carlos um pote 


$11,000. LEGISLATURE 

Unicameral Legislature meets each year in April, 
for 60 days, at Charlotte Amalie. Eleven Senators 
are elected as follows: Two from the District of 
St. Thomas, two from the District of St. Croix 
one from the District of St. John, and six at 
large. The term of each Senator is two years. 
Each member receives $600 annually, plus al- 
lowance for personal expenses and travel for each 
Searpas who is away from the island of his 
residence. 


Number of Vetoes by Presidents Since Washington 


; Pocket 


Presidents Vetoes| vetoes 


Washington.......5..... His 
PRLS Oats raoa Tasaresevesa alacevs. 5 2 
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dood 
ANCWONr IL 


ee 


BUGNAMAD GR cae te 
SACOM pesvessre wba) svareicsste es 


mon 
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4 
Hayes. Sot ap coer Ree 


PO PRHNPONQH 
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uf 
8 
‘ 
8 
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“Through 86th Congress, 1st Session. 


Total 


Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes | vetoes | Total 

Cleveland (first. term) . 304 1 
Benjamin Harrison,...... 19 23 “a 
ceeaana (second term). 42 128 170 
MoKinley..... Sakis. eee 6 36 42 
Theodore Roosevelt...... 42 40 82 

Ron Ree onto 30 9 39 
Wilson 33 il 44 
Harding 5 1 
Coolidge rs 20 30 50 
Hoover. 21 16 37 
F. D. Rooseveit 371 260 631 
Trum: ‘ -| 180 70 250 
Hisenhowars eat bones : 61 96 157 


City 


Abilene, Tex.... 
Akro: hid. . 


Albany, Ke 
Albuquerque, .. . 


Alexandria, La. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Amsterdam,N-Y. 
Anchorage, Alas. 
Anderson, Ind... 


peseletann Wis at 
ppleton, iS... 
Anting 


‘ton, Mass. 
Asheville, N. C.. 


Bean: Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 
angor, Me. 
Barberton, Ohio. 
Baton Rouge, 
Battle Creek. 
Bay City, Mich - 
Bayonne, N. J.. 
Belleville, Ete. 
Belleville, N. J.. 
Bellingham, Wa. 
Belmont, Mass. . 
Beloit, Wis..... 
Berkeley, Calif. . 
Berwyn, Ill..... 
Bethlehem, Pa.. 
Beverly, Mass... 
Beverly Hills... 
Biloxi, Miss..... 


Binghamton,N.Y.| J 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Bloomfield, N. J.| W. 


Bloomington, Il. 
Boise, Idaho.... 
Boston, Mass... . 
Bremerton, Wa.. 
Bridgeport, Ct. . 
Bristol, Conn... 
Brockton, Mass. 
EN et Mass. 
Buffalo, N. 
Burbank, Calif. 
Burlington, Tan. 
Burlington, Vt.. 
Butte, Mont.... 


Cambridge,Mass. 
~ Camden, Ju-+ 
Canton, Ohio. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.|J. J. 


Champaign, Ill. . 
Charleston, S. Cc: 
Charleston, W.Va 
Charlotte, N. C. 
ie eee 
Chattanooga. , 
Chester, Pa.. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Chicopee, Mass.. 
Cicero, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clarksb’g, W.Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Hehts. 
Clifton, N. J.. 
Colo. Spgs., Colo. 
Columbia, Mo.. 
Columbia, S. C.. 
Columbus, Ga... 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Compton, AGS 
Concord, 13 Why 
Corpus Gnristh 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Covington, Ky 
Cumberland, Ma. 


United States—Mayors and City Managers 


(*) Patras Maciager 
*Henry B. Nabers.... 


..|*Carey C. Burnett. | 
-|E. Corning, 2d, D.. 


ee L. Engel... 
.|*E. G. Heatwole..... 


:|*Graham W. Watt... 


Roy Thompson, R.... 

SN Vi. MORK: 20's 3 space 
Frank Martussetic, my 
*George C. Shannon. 


Williams, Jr.. 


*C. Leland Gunn..... 
-|J. Harold Grady, D... 


Catherine apts D.. 


La.| John Christian, 


.|R. M. Turner, NEP. ; 


Alfred V. Brady, D... 
Jerome J. Munie, N-P. 


T, J. Wickers, Jr., NP. 
:|*John B. Wentz.. 


James W. Morgan, D. 
. 8S. Steinmann, R.. 
*Bugene G. Moody... 
Robert L. Day, N-P.. 
John F. Collins, N-P.. 
H. O. Domstad, N-P.. 
Samuel J. Tedesco, D. 
Walter J. Murphy, R. 
*Wm. A. Gildea...... 
Board of Selectmen 

.| Frank A. Sedita, D.. - 
.|*Harmon Bennett.... 
-|Ray O. Morrison, D 
J. E. Fitzpatrick, D..- 
Vern Griffith, D 


*John.J. Curry. ..... 
-|Alfred R. Pierce, 
Charles Babcock, D. 
Meaghen, N-P.. 
*Robert H. Oldland. 
J. Palmer Gaillard, D. 
Jobn A. Shanklin 
*William J. Veeder... 


*James Bowen, Jr... . 
.|Peter R. Olgiati,D... 
-|Joseph L. Eyre, R.... 
Worth Story, N-P.... 
.|Richard J. Daley, vx 
Edward Lysek, N-P- 
Jerry A. Holecek, R. 
*C. A. Harrell. 
*Orville F. Over. 
A. J. Celebrezze, 


*John M. Biery.. 
*Casey C. Fannin.... 
*Irving G. McNajr.. . 
*J. A. Willman...... 
R, R. Westlake, R.. 
*Harry 8. Scott. . 
‘|Chas. P. Johnson. N-P. 
*Herbert W. yentensy: 
*Paul L. Whit 
* Joseph inaantaie 


W. G. Bowdon, Jr., D.|1 


*Joseph Coupal, Jr...|/1 


*Casimer Jablonski.. .|1 


-11962, Jan. 


' R.. 1963, May 


As of January 1, 1960 


Term 


1957, Apr. 


1961, Apr. 
1955, Feb. 


1952, Apr. 


Pic 
: 1962, May 


-|1936, July 
-|1951, 


1961.N 
1958) Jan. 


1961, Dec. 
1953, Oct. 


1961, June 
1961, May 


1952, Aug. 
-|1963, May 
-|1961, Dec. 
11962, Jan. 
1958, Apr. 
1963, Dec. 


1959, Aug. 


1948, Sept. 
1963, Apr. 


:)1958, Sept. 


‘|g. Edwin Keech, N-P ||1962, July 


City 
Cuyahoga rae \ 
OBO cele 


Dallas, Tex. . 
Danville, Ti 
Danville, Va. 
Davenport, Ia.. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


< Dearborn, Mich. |O. L. 


Decatur, Titer 
Denver, Colo... 
Des Moines, Ia.. 
Detroit, Mich... 


Duluth, Minn,. ; 
Durham, 


a ten 0) Ind. 
E. Cleveland, O. 


|| Hau Claire, Wis. 


Elgin, Mll....... 
Elizabeth, N. J.. 
Elmira, N.Y 


Eugene, Ore.... 
Evanston, Ill... 
Evansville, Ind.. 
Everett, Mass... 
Everett, Wash. . 


Fairfield, Conn. . 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Fayet’ ville, N. Cc 
Ferndale, Mich.. 
Fitchburg, aces 
Flint, Mich.... 
Fond du Lac — 
Wiss? tes. eas 
Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
Ft, Lauderdale... 
Ft. Smith, Ark.. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.. 
sya pone 


Mass 
Fresno, Calif. . 


Galesburg, Ill... 
Galveston, Tex. . 
Gary, Ind'...3... 
Glendale, Calif. . 
Gloucester, Mass. 
ere ease, 

Granie City, Ill. 
Great Falls, Mont 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Greenville, S. 
Greenwich, Ct... 


Hackensack, N.J. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Hamden. Conn.. 
Hamilton, Ohio. . 
Hammond, Ind.. 
Hampton, Va... 
‘Hamtramck, 
Michittsg <0 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Gonn.. 4 
Hattiesburg, 
WEISS Strainers: 312 
Haverhiil, Mass. 
Hazelton, Pa.. 
Hempstead, N.Y. 
High Point, N.C. 
is tree Park, 


Hoboken, N. J. 


.|| Holyoke, Mass. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


:,||Hot Spgs., Ark. . 


Houston, Tex. 
Huntington, Pk., 


Hutchinson,Kan, 


Independence, . 
Indianapolis,Ind. 


7 Mayor, date of expiration in term. (*) City Manager, date ppoint 
D., Democrat; R ., Republican; a pres 


yor or 
(*) cies Manager 


-|Emmett R. Wolfe, R.. 


. |*Elgin E. Crull..... 


. |Girth N. Hicks, N-P.. 


.|*T. Edward Temple. « 
.|Don Foe nooet tS er, 
*Herbert St 


E. Clifford Mork, D. 


G. .|*Robert W. Flack. 


Walter M. Joerse, D.. 
*Chariles A. Carran. 


. |James W. Kelly, Jr., D. 


George Smith, D.. 
*Douglas G. Welford.. 
*Raymond P. Botch. . 


Steven J. Bercik, D.. .|196 
. |*Angus T. sone oh 


R. L. Telles, Jr., 
Oscar G. Dunn 
*Gerald D. Wilkins. 


. |Arthur J. Gardner, D. 
.|Kenneth J. Sims, N-P. 


*Robert A. ESiHeOe, 
.|*Bert W. Johnson. 
Frank MeDoiald, 


75 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


Term 


1961, Dec, 


1959, July 
‘11963, July 
958, Sept. 


1 
: 1962, Jan. 


11946, S 
1963, Dec. 
922, Oct. 


Phillip J. Crowley, NB 1962, Jan, 


G. Culmback, N-P. 


‘Board of Selectmen 
pepe M. uda, D.., 
H. I. Lashkowitz, D. 
*G. W.RSY:. ace 
*Wilfred re Laking. . 
Geo. J. Bourque, N-P, 


.|*Robert A. Carter... 


*R. H. McManus.... 
- |Albert Habhab, N-P.. 


. 1960, June 


. 11958, 


1958, Sept. 
1961, Dec. 


¥* VACANCY s 5S ocin-s:c 2:5 a eee ae 


Jack Pace, D........ 
Paul M. Burns, D,;... 


‘Board of Seleutinen = 
-|*Robert N. Klein. 


*R. E. Harbaugh..... 
H. Cartwright, Jr., D 
George Chacharis, ; 
*C. BE. Perkins....... 
*Philip Tartas....... 


*Alfred H. Rypstra.. . 
Leonard Davis, N-P.. 
Wm. 
R. P. Denissen, N-P.. 
*James R. Townsend. 
George F. Archer, D.. 


C.|*Gerald W. Shaw.... 


G. E. Harris, R...... 


*Ethel H. Hoyt, act.. 
‘Winslow Burhans, D.. 
John DeNicola, R.... 
*Howard F. Wilson... 
Edward Dowling, D.. 
*C. E, Johnson...... 


Albert J. Zak, D..... 
. Nolan F. Ziegler, R... 
*Carleton F. Sharpe. . 


R. T. Carlisle, D..- 
2a D. Chavenelle 

. T. Capparell, R. 
William O. Guide, R.. 
*T- BE. Hinson sess 


Mark E. Storen, N-P. 


.|John J. Grogan, D... 


Samuel Resnic, N-P.. 
Neal S. sg ate R.. 
Dan Wot, Diwioees 
.|Lewis W. ‘atten AD, 


*Ray A. Woods...... 
*John D. Baughman.. 


. |William Sermon, D... 


Chas. H. Boswell, D, . 


H. Swanberg,D.. 


1961, Apr. 
1963, Dec. 
- (1958, Aug. 
1957 June 


1958, ct. 
1959, May 


1956, Jan. 


1960, Apr. 
1964, Jan. 
1948, Jan. 


- 11961, July 
. |1956, Noy. 
- 1962, Jan. 


1961, Apr. 
1948, July 


1963, Apr. 
1961, July 
1961, Dec. 
. 11960, Dec. 
1962, Jan. 
. |1962, Jan. 


1958, Jan. 
1957, Sept. 


1962, Apr. 
1963, Dec. 
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City 


wa City, ia, . 
oe 
thaca, N 


Jackson, Mich... 
Jackson, Miss... 
pene 
ville, Fig. 

a N.Y. 


Jemests City, N. J.|Chas.S. Witkowski, 


*David A. Burkhalter. 
SM Don R. Walter, oe . 


Banecon City, 
Johnstown, Ba... 
Joplin, Mo..... 


Kalamazoo, Mich 


Kingston, N. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kokomo, Ind... 


Lackawanna,N.Y| 
LaCrosse, Wis... 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Lafayette, La. 
LaGrange, Ga.. 
Lake Chas., La.. 
Lakeland, Fla... 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
Lancaster, Pa... 
Lansing, Mich 
Laredo, Tex.... 
Las Vegas, N ev.. 
Laurel, M : 


Lawrence, Mais, J 
-|RichardD. Senreiber.D 


Lebanon, Pa. 
Lewiston, Me... 
Lexington, Ky... 
Lima, Ohio..... 
Lincoln, Nebr... 
eon Park, 
PTIGH rong te «tis 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Lockport, N. Y.. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Lorain, Ohio. 
Los. Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky 
Lowell, Mass... : 
Lower Merion, Pa 
Lubbock, Tex.: . 
Lynchburg, Va.. 
Lynn, Mass..... 
Lynwood, Calif... 


Macon, Ga..... 
Madison, Wis... 
Malden, Mass... 
Manchester, Ct.. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Marion, Ind.... 
Mason City, Ia.. 
Massillon, Ohio... 
Maywood, Ill... 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Medford, Mass. . 
Melrose, Mass.. . 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Meriden, Conn. . 
Meridian, Miss. . 
Miami, Fla..... 
Miami Beh., Fla. 
Middletown, Ct. 
Middletown, O.. 
Milford, Conn... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis.... 
Mobile, Ala..... 
Moline, Ill...... 
Monroe, La..... 
Montclair, N.J.. 
Montgomery,.,. 
Morgantown, 
SWWIEINGE 9.5) cssias « 
Mt. Vernon, NY: 
Muncie, Ind... 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Nashua, N. H... 

Nashville, Tenn, 

New Bedford, 
IMEASB eet ses es 

New Britain. Ct. 

New Brunswick, 
N.J 


‘|*Reed McKinley. . 
.| Joseph M. Healy, 
‘|#E. R. Hammond, N-P. 


United Se and City I 


M 
(*) a 


+Joseph A. ware. 


Allen Thompso: 


Tenn.. .|QuintonD. anoads,D if h3ee June 


Haydon Burns, 


iB Sanford, ee 
are D. 1961, May 


Don Harmon. . 


*Clarence H. Ellio 
aul F, Mitchum, 


.|*Dave 


J. C. Ogar 


|Wm. K Gettings, D 


*Vacancy 


ohn J. Buckley 


Clyde Welty, N-P. 


Jack Johns, D 
*Dean I. Dauley. 


John C. Jaworski, 


*Frank E. Barrett. . 


*H. P. Clifton 


*Robert D. Morrison. 
Costin, Jr., N-P. 
*A, J. Bateman.... 


Edgar H. Wilson, D.. 
I. A. Nestingen, N-P.. 
John P. Donnelly, R.. 
*Richard Martin..... 


ft Sy 


J. T. Benoit, D 


Archie Brinker, 


L. W. Lloyd, R... 
Henry Loeb, D.. 
John D, Ivers, R. 


*Morris N. 


*Elmer W. Prince. 


*George F. Liddle. . 


Ben We 


Francis J. Lawler, D.. 
Morelli, D.... 


J. F. 


tt. 
R.. 


King 
Y..|Edwin F. Radel, D.. 
John J. Duncan, R... 
John W. Miller, R.... 


arek, D 
aon ‘Knutson, ie 
-|1963, Dec. 
.|J. E. Domengeaux, D. 
*H. M. Crane..... 
Sidney L. Gray, D... 


a P. Celeste, D. . 
J. Monaghan, D.. . 
Ralph W. Crego, N-P. 
J. C. Martin, Jr., N-P. 


R, J. Cothran, R.. . ‘aici 
*Samuel B. Vickers. . 


Norris Poulson, NP. 
.|Bruce Hoblitzell, .. 


*John F. Scull, Jr... 


Walter Koepke, D.... 
Robert 8S. Lemley, D.. 
M. Jack Edwards, D.. 
George Sst 
*Hugene Joyaux, Jr... 
Andrew Jakomas, D.. 
*Hdward G. Conroy. . 


*Joel W. Forrester... 

*Ira F. Willard...... 
BOYS 0) aaa 
Harry T. Clew, D.... 
*Chas. W. Thompson. 
Chas. R. Iovino, Ind.. 
Frank Zeidler, N-P... 
Pp. Ky Peterson, R. .:.. 
Joseph N. Langan, D. 
Arnold R. Smith, D 

W. L. Howard, D.... 
Wm, Dill, Jr., N-P... 


Harl D. James, D....|1933, Oct. 


P. R. Sirignano, ae 
.|H, Arthur Tuhey, D.. 
*C, Clay Harrell... 


Mario J. ree N-P.. 


.11963, May 


3, Jun 


1956, Sept. 
1964, Jan. 
-|1959, Nov. 


anges Aug. 
1963. 


1963, Dec 


1961, Dec. 
1961, Apr. 


-11961, July 


1961, Dec. 


Bartlett E. Boyles, D. 


‘| 1949) Suly 
-|1961, Dec. 
-|1961, June 


-|1955, July 
1950, Sept. 
1961, Dec. 
1948, Dec. 


1963, Nov. 
1961, Apr. 
1962, Jan, 
1952, Apr. 
1962, Jan, 
1961, Apr. 
1961, Dec. 
1963, Dec. 
1962, Jan. 
1961, Dec. 
1958, Mar. 
1962, Jan, 


1959, July 
1959, Mar. 


» Noy. 
1960, Apr. 
1961, July 
1961, Oct. 


-|1933, Dec. 
.| 1963, Dec, 
1964, Jan. 
-|1942, May 
1952, June 


rook: Dec. 
1963, June 


1961, Dec. 
1960, Apr. 


aces nee 


Durbin H. Wells, ms 


- John Shostak, R. 


a | ae Shea, Jr., D. 
:|&. Chenoweth, 


..|*Mark BE, Keane.. 
.|*Fred E.. Weisbrod . 
*Wayne E. Thompson. ; 54 M 


-|*W. E. Routh 
*Walton R. L. Taylor. 
*Sheldon L. Stirling. 

: a Rosenblatt, N-P. 


Ogden, Utah... 
Okla. City, Okla. 
Oo Neb: 


Pawtucket, Ribs 
Pensacola, Fla 
Peoria, Il. 


Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Phoenix, Ariz.. 
Pine Bluff, Ark... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Pittsfield, Mass. . 
Plainfield, N. J.. 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
Pomona, Calif. . 
Pontiac, Mich.. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Port Huron, Mich 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. . 
Portsmouth, O.. 
Portsmouth, Va 
Poughkeepsie. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Provo, Utah... 
Pueblo, Colo... 


Quincy, Ill...... 
Quincy, Mass... 


Racine, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. C.. 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Reading, Pa. 
eres Beach, 


Reno, 
Revere, Mass. 


Richmond, Cali. 


Richmond, Va. . 
Riverside, Calif, . 
Roanoke, Va.... 


Rochester, Minn. 


Rochester, ING. 
Rock Island, Il. 
Rockford, Ill... 


Rocky Mt., N.C. 


Rome, Ga... san 
M.: 


Royal Oak, Mich. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Thorgrimsen. . 


-|*Max N. Rhoads. . 


..|*Lloyd C. Emery. ... 
.|*Jerome Keithley.... 


Sc. W. Hylbert, N-P 


*Oliver Semmes, SEs 


‘|*Herbert D. Fritz. 


*Roy F. 
R. Dilworth, me 
*Ray W. Wilso 
Offie Lites, D..... 
Kel — D: 
W. Haug 


N-P. : 


James Flynn, Jr., D. 
Ash.....0 


¥,, Dox 


os 


: | |1957) May 
| |1959; Sept. 


1955, Mar. 
1950, July 


. 1962, — 
1948, July 
1963, tay 


1950; Jan. 
. 1961, Dec. 

| |1961; Dec. 
1962) Jan. 


Sichard> ren eS R 1960, Dec. 


*William B. Webb. . 
Arthur H. 


Cox, R. it 
*Walter K. Willman. ny Oct. 


*Charles L. pce 
*Calvin M. Lakin 
*Julian a ‘orr.. 


*George Mingle... 


*John J. Me tice 
Walter Reynolds, D 
*Karl EB. Udall 


‘|*George H. Fellows. . 


Leo Lenane, D.... 


red Dusek, N-P.. 
John C, Kubacki, 


*F, E. Hopkins...... 
.|*James BE. Neal. . 


.J|Arthur J, Meers, Ds 


Terry Schrunk, N-P? 


*A, P. Johnson, Jr... 


A. Della Chiesa, R... 


Jack H. Humble, N-P. 
*William H. Carper.. - 


: (1957) May 
- 1958, Sept. 
. 1957, May 
5 1961, Jan. 
1956, Mar. 
. |1959, Fuly 


1961, Apr. 
1962, ae 


*C. B. Kinnison 1956, July 
*Edward P. O'Toole. . }1953, Feb. 
*Edwin 8. Howell... .|1954, Oct, 
‘Horace H. Edwards. . Oe Jan 
*H. K. Hunters. © .a..% 1958, Noy. 
“Arthur 8. Owens... .|1948, Jan, 
Alex P. Smekta, N-P.. 1961, Apr 
'F, pow Hamblin... .|1959, July 
asec Heitsch, Te 1957, Nov 
T. Schleicher, R. .|1961, May 
ar. B. Hines, Jt..... 1958, Dec. 
*Samuel King....... 937, Jan, 
,|Chas.T. ak Jr, Rt. 1963, Dec, 
*C. M. Tee: . 11946, Jan. 
*Edward Shafter... ..|1931, Noy. 
*B. W. Se . |1946, June 
*Charles A. Miller... .|1949, June 
George Byers, N-P...|1960, Apr. 


1962, Apr. 


77 
ayor or Ma °. 
(*) ae Manager Term City (*) Cie Manacer Term 
Mo.../Raymond Tucker, D..|1961, Apr. ||Troy, N. Y.....|Neil W. Ki Dec, 
- Joseph E, Dillon, 'D. .|1960, June||Tucson, ‘Ariz. : ||*P. W. Boren ake 1988 Oct, 
Se Calne N/a $e: eam Oa Nees Mawel B.3ee, May 
«|B. Xx. p Nas q . Okey aren y ee : 
; sKent Mathewson. . ut 1956, July nt ae Few eee 
and M. Srack.... , Jan. ion, N. J.....|F. E. Biertuempfel, R.| 1962, Dec. 
J. Bracken Lee, Ind. .|1963, Dec.-|| Utica, N. ¥.....|Frank M. n, R.. ; Dec. 
“il. D. Howard. a Dunlan, 1961, 5 
Aik ‘OWS... Vancouver, Wash.) *Robert-D. Clute... .|1958, June 
San Diego, Cal /"George be ‘Beant:.|1981 Dec [Vicksburg Miss-[Join Ds Holand, Dy 96h TaN 
F + A bis, , Miss. nD. a! Deen ft 
San Francisco, G, Christopher Rept? , urg, 0) Holland, D. ./1961, July 
ose, mA nthony P. Hamann.| 1950, Mar.|| Waco, Tex...... *J. W. Jeffrey.......]/1953, Jan. 
San Leandro... .|*Wesley McClure... .|1948, May || Waltham, Mass. Austin. Rhodes N-P. 13et Dee. 
Sandusky, Ohio..|*Stuart W. Gosser.. ..|1958, June|| Warren, Ohio. . .| Walter Pestrak, D....|1961, Jan. 
Santa Ana, Calif.|*Carl J. Thornton... ./1951, Aug. ||Wash., D. C....|Bd. of Commissioners 
_- Santa Barbara... |Edward L. Abbott, R.!1961, May || Washington, Pa. George H. Krause, D.}1964, Jan. 
Santa Fe, N. M.|*Marion T. Sebastian .|1959, July || Waterbury, Ct. .| Edward Bergin, D....|1962, Dee. 
Santa Monica, . . Waterloo, fa... :|Ed Jochumsen, N-P. .|1962, Jan. 
Dian aes *George Bundy, act. .|1959, Feb. || Watertown, Mass| Board of Selectmen... 
Savannah, Ga...|/*John O. Hall....... 59, Oct. ||Watertown, N.Y.|*Ronald G, Forbes. ..|1957, Mar. 
Schenectady. ...|*Arthur Blessing... .. 1954, Apr. || Waukegan, Ill.. .}Robert Sabonjian, D..|1961, Apr. 
Scranton, Pa....|James T. Hanlon, D. ./1961, Dec. || Wauwatosa, Wis.| Wm. B. Knuese, N-P.|1960, Apr. 
Seattle, Wash... /G. 8. Clinton, N-P.. .|1960, June|| West Allis, Wis. .| Arnold Klentz, N-P.. .|1960, Apr. 
Sheboygan, Wis. |John Bolgert, N-P..../1961, Apr. || W. Hartford, Ct.|*Donald H. Biatt....|1956, Apr. 
Shreveport, La. .|Clyde E. Fant, D....|1962, Nov. ||W. Haven, Ct...!G. D. Morrissey, D.. .|1961, Nov. 
Sioux City, Ia...|*C. Bodine, Jr....... 58, Jan. ||/W. N. Y., N. J../John R. Armellino, D.| 1963, May 
Sioux Falls, S. D.|Fay Wheeldon, N-P. .|1964, May ||W. Orange, N. J.|James J. Sheeran, R. .|1962, May 
Some e, Mass.|Harold W. Wells, N-P.|1961, Dec. ||W. Palm Beach,,|*James J. Mott...... 1958, Dec. 
South Bend, Ind./Edward F. Voorde, D.|1963, Dec. || Weymouth, Mass|.Board of Selectmen 
So. Gate, Calif. .|*Wm. F. Cornett, Jr..|1959, Feb. || Wheeling, W. Va.|*James C. Boyd..... 1959, Oct. 
Spartanb’g, S. C.|*Lott T. Rogers...... 58, Oct. || White Plains, ... 
Spokane, Wash..|F. G. Sutherlin, N-P..|1960, June NS OY latee warsveaets Richard 8. Hendey, R.) 1961, Dec. 
Springfield, Tl... |Lester E. Collins, N-P./1963, Apr. || Wichita, Kan...|*F. H. Backstrom... .|1956, Mar. 
Springfield,Mass. Thos. J. O’Connor, D.| 1962, Jan. || Wichita Falls, . 
Springfield, Mo..|*W. B. Avery........ 1956, Apr. OR, asker £C. J. Griggs nace as 1959, June 
porugdeld; Ohio. |\* VACANCY... csi ce cus aae s Wilkes-Barre, Pa.| Frank O. Slattery, D..|1964, Jan. 
Stamford, Conn. |J. Walter Kennedy, D.| 1961, Nov. || Wilkinsburg, Pa.|*R. O. Griffith... ....|1958, Feb. 
Steubenville, O.. |S. S. McCormick, D. .|1961, Dec. || Williamsport, Pa.|T. H. Levering, D....|1964, Jan. 
Stockton, Calif. .|*John C. Lilly ,......|1953, Nov. || Wilmington, Del.| Eugene ELammot, D.. .|/1960, Dec 
Stratford, Conn. |*Harry B. Flood.. 1945, Mar. || Wilmington,N.C.|*James R. Benson... .}1946, July 
Superior, Wis...|/L. M. Hagen, N-P....|1963, Apr. ||Winona, Minn. .|Loyde E. Pfeiffer, R. .|1961, Apr. 
Syracuse, N. Y../A. A. Henninger, R.. .|1961, Dec. || Winston-Salem, .|*John M, Gold. . A 
Woonsocket, R.I.|K. K. Coleman, N-P..|1 
Tacoma, Wash. .|/*David D. Rowlands. .|1956, July || Worcester, Mass.|*Francis J. McGrath. .|1951, Apr. 
Tallahassee, Fla. |*Arvah B. Hopkins.. .|1952, Feb. || Wyandotte,Mich|J. E. McCauley, N-P.|1961, Apr. 
Tampa, Fla...../J. Lane, Wh. Mun. P.|1963, Oct 
Temple, Tex....|*H. K. Dodgen...... 1959, Mar. || Yakima, Wash. .|*E. J. Allison........ 1959, June 
Terre Haute, Ind./Ralph Tucker, D.....|1963, Dec. |} Yonkers, N. Y..|*Charles L. Curran.. .|1952, Mar. 
Texarkana, Tex.|A. P. Miller, Jr., D 1960, May || York, Pa....... Fred A. Schiding, D. .|1962, Jan. 
Toledo, Ohio... ./|*Russell W. Rin 1957, Fe Youngstown, O..|Frank R. Franko, D. .|1961, Dec. 
Topeka, Kan....|#. J. Camp, N-P...../1961, Apr. 
Torrington, Ct..|A. C. Gelormino, D.. .|1961, Nov. ||Zanesville, Ohio .|*Richard H. Custer.. .|1958, Jan. 


Trenton, N. J... 


‘A. J. Holland, N-P... 


Values of New U. S. Savings Bonds, Series E 


By order of the President the Treasury Dept. increased the rates on U. S. Savings bonds E to 334% 
if held to maturity. The new series bonds have a correspondingly shorter term of maturity. The new 
rate applies to all outstanding savings bonds and improvements will accrue to owners without special 
action on their part. The table shows how Series E bonds bearing issue dates beginning June 1, 1959, 
by denominations, increased in redemption value during successive half-year periods, The maturity 
value reaches 3.75% on the investment. 


Maturity value........... $25.00 $50.00 {| $100.00 | $200.00 | $500.00 /$1,000.00 
Ce TPey e DeSaig ode, Pere tare 18.75 37.50 75.00 150.00 375.00 750.00 
Period Redemption values during each half-year period 
Hirst 44 Year... 2.00. sets $18.75 $37.50 $75.00 | $150.00 | $375.00 | $750.00 
Ie tO 1 YOari eect ee eee 18.91 37.82 75.6: 151.28 378.20 756.4 
NIG VAIN CS ee 19.19 38.38 76.76 153.52 383.80 767.60 
ee 10-2 VOATS.. fase. coe ee 19.51 39.02 78.04 156.08 390.20 780.40 
GO SCV GALS = ty, ona shane o.dial esse 19.90 39.80 79.60 159.20 398.00 796.00 
Pee tO sd YEAS. oo ender ae ne 20.28 40.56 81.12 162.24 405.60 811.20 
iS 60 O24 YOOTS...5 5 5. eee sos 20.66 41.32 82.64 165.28 413.20 826.40 
Oe tO 4,YOATB.. To cess 21.07 42.14 84.28 168.56 421.40 842.80 
4 to 4% years.... 21.50 43.00 86.00 172.00 430.00 860.00 
446 to 5 years 21.95 43.90 87.80 175.60 439.00 878.00 
5 to 5% years 22.40 44.80 89.60 179.20 448.00 896.00 
514 to 6 years 22.86 45.72 91.44 182.88 457.20 914.40 
6 to 6% years 23.32 46.64 93.28 186.56 466.40 932.80 
Oia 10-7 YOATS. 6. ee 23.79 47.58 95.16 190.32 475 80 951.60 
7 to 7% years......... ae 24.27 48.54 97.08 194.16 485.40 970.80 
7 ears to 7 years and 

tecathe. Mew ‘ee BR patttra oley exe 24 75 49.50 99.00 198.00 495.00 990.00 
Maturity yale ¢ years 

months from issue 
sates. ¥ ae tO erm ine 25.00 50.00 100.00 200.00 500.00 | 1,000.00 


Federal Radiation Council 


The Federal Radiation Council, first named in the President’s executive order, has been established 
by a law passed by the 86th Congress. It will be the top advisory body on radiation and health and will 
form standards for guidance and cooperation with the states. The Secretaries of Health, Education & 
Welfare, Defense, Commerce, Labor, and the Chairman of AEC are members; others may be named by 
the President. The law establishes procedures for cooperation between AEC and the states in measures 
of health and safety from nuclear activities. The law is an outgrowth of the rivalry between AEC and 
state regulatory bodies for control and defines the division of authority. The licensing of isotopes will 
be transferred to states, but licensing of nuclear reactors remains with AEC. 


$10,000 
7,500 


iat ee a tn 


78 New York State—Chief Officials 
NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1960 é 


Elected Nov. 4, 1958. 
Governor—Nelson A. Rockefeller, R., North 
Lieutenant Governor—Malcolm 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., Brooklyn, $25, 
Attorney General—Louis J, Lefkowitz, R., New 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


(Department heads appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate.) 

Agriculture and Markets—Don J. Wickham, com- 
missioner, $20,486; State Office Bldg., Albany a 
see Giices, 33 bye) St., New York 13, also 
Buffalo, ester an Tacuse. 

Alcoholic Beverage Control Division—Five Com- 
missioners, appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Thomas E. 
Rohan, chmn., $18,986; others, $16,962; 39 Colum- 
bia St., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New York; Elli- 
cott Square Bldg., Buffalo 3. 

Athletic Commission—Three members. Melvin L. 
Krulewitch, chmn., $17,374; others, $63 each day 
they: pitend meetings; 226 West 47th St., New 

ork 36. 

Atomic Development, Office of—Created in 1959. 
Oliver Townsend, dir., $20,000; functions through 
a Coordinating Council and a General Advisory 
Committee; State Office Bldg., Albany. 

Audit and Control—Arthur Levitt, comptroller, 
$25,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; State Office 
Bldg., Buffalo; 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Banking—G. Russell Clark, supt., $20,486; the 
State Campus, Albany 1; 100 Church St., New 


York 7. 

Budget, Division of the—Dr. T. Norman Hurd, 
director, $20,486; State Capitol, Albany 1. 

Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt, promulgate and make effec- 
tive a comprehensive plan for civil defense. State 
Director, Lt. Gen. C. R. Huebner, apptd. by Com- 
mission, to serve at its pleasure, $21,486; 124 East 
28th St., New York 16. 

Civil. Service Commission—H. Eliot Kaplan, 
res., $20,486; two commissioners, $15,650 each; 
the State Campus, Albany; also 270 Broadway, 
New York 7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 155 W. 
Main St., Rochester (Wednesdays only); 221 
Washington St., Binghamton (last Tuesday of 
each month only). 

Commerce—Keith S. McHugh, commissioner, 
$20,486; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17 and 1026 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Conservation—Harold G. Wilm, commissioner, 
$20,486; the State Campus, Albany 1. ‘ 

Correction—Paul D. McGinnis, commissioner, 
$20,486; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; also 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Counsel to the Governor—Robert MacCrate, 
$2 


0,486. 

Discrimination, State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor- with advice 
and consent of Senate; Elmer A. Carter, chmn., 
$16,462; members, $15,650; 248 State St., Albany; 
270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Education—Chief administrative officer, Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., President, University of the 
State of New York and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, $24,000 and necessary travel expenses; Edu- 
cation Bldg., Albany 1. 

Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
W. Mason Lawrence, asst. comm., the State Cam- 

—pus, Albany 1. 

Fishing Licenses—Albert Bayer, clerk; 270 Broad- 

way, New York 7. (Under Conservation Dept.) 

Health—Herman E. Hilleboeé. M.D., commission- 
er, $20,486; 84 Holland Ave., Albany 8. 

Housing, Division of—James W. Gaynor, com- 
missioner, $20,486; Bureau of Public Inf., Jacob C. 
Seidel, dir., 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Hunting Licenses—Albert Bayer, clerk; 270 
Broadway, New York 7. (Under Conservation Dept.) 

Insurance—Thomas Thacher, supt., $20,486; 
324 State St., Albany 1; also 123 William St., New 
York 38. rs 

Labor—Martin P. Catherwood, industrial com- 
missioner, $20,486; State Office Bldg., Albany, and 
30 Centre St., New York 13. 

Lands and Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve. William M. Foss, dir.; 
the State Campus, Albany 1. 

Law—Louis J. Lefkowitz, attorney general, salary 
$25,000, is the chief legal officer of the state: 
State Capitol, Albany 1. 

Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian; 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 

Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
rector; 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 
95 Central Ave., Albany 6, State Office Bldg., 
Buffalo; Binghamton, Rochester, Utica and Syra- 
cuse. 


Tarrytown 
Wilson, R., Yonkers, $20,000 


York City, $25,000. 


Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—Albert Bayer, 
Gere; afl Beni aw New York 7. (A Bureau of the 

onservation Dept. 

Mental yt rarer Paul H. Hoch, < 
sioner, $20 ; 240 State St., Albany; sn0 Broad 
way, New York 7. 

Military and Nava} Affairs, Division of—Maj. 
Gen. Almerin O’Hara, head of division (Com~- 
manding General of the N. Y. National Guard) 
pee Chief of Staff to the Governor, 112 State St., 

any. 

Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—William 
commissioner, ina 504 Central Ave. a 
1; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New Y¥ 
13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 89-01 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. 

Parks, State Council of—Director of State Parks, 
James F. Evans; the State Campus, Albany 1; 
also 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

Parole, Division of—Board of five members, - 
pointed by the Governor with consent of Sena’ 
Russell G. Oswald, chmn., $18,986, others, $17,886 
each; 140 Hudson Ave., Albany 1; 320 Broadway, 
New York. 

Police—(See State Police). 

Port of New York Authority—Created April 30, 
1921. S. Sloan Colt, chmn.; Mrs. Lee K. Jaffe, 
dir. public relations; 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. 

Power Authority—Five trustees. appointed by 
the Governor; consent of the Senate; $10,000 each. 
William S. Chapin, general manager and chief 
engineer; 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

Probation, Division of—Edward J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of probation; State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 
also 270 Broadway; New York 7. 

Public Service Commission—James A. Lundy, 
chmn., $23,486, others $22,486; $25 a day in lieu of 
travel expenses; 55 Elk St., Albany 1; also 199 
Church St., New York 7. 

Public Works—J. Burch McMorran, supt., $21,- 
486; State Office Bldg., Albany 1 and 270 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor with consent of the Senate. No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Ashley 
Trimble Cole, chmn.; Harry J. Millar, sec.; 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 

Racing Commission, Harness—3-member com- 
mission, appointed by the Governor, with consent 
of the Senate, Robert A. Glasser, chmn., $20,000; 
members, $15,000; 745 Fifth Ave. (Rm, 400), 
New York 22. 

Safety, Division of—George H. Proper, Jr., act. 
dir., 17 Elk St., Albany 7. 

Secretary of State—(See State, Dept. of). 

Social Welfare—Raymond W-. Houston, com- 
missioner, $20,486; 112 State St., Albany 7; 270 
Broadway, New York 7. 

Standards and Purchase, Division of—Douglass 
C. Coupe, commissioner, $18,986; 103 Washington 
Ave., Albany 1; also 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

State, Department of—Secretary of State, Mrs. 
Caroline K. Simon, $20,486; 164 State St., Albany 
1; 270 Broadway, New York 7. 

State Police, Division ef—Franois S. McGarvey, 
supt., $17,374; Charles O. Mink, exec, offiver? 
State Capitol, Albany. 

State University of New York—Created by act 
of 1948 Legislature to develop and administer 
state supported higher education. Dr. Thomas 
Hamilton, president, $25,000; 8 Thurlow Terr., 
Albany 1. 

Taxation and Finance—Joseph H. Murph 
commissioner, $20,486; others $18,386. State Ox. 
fice Building, Albany 1; State Office Bldg., New 
York 13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Thruway Authority, N. ¥Y. State—Three members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Clinton B. F. Brill, chairman, $19,500: other 
members $17,000 each. Delaware Avenue Plaza 
Elsmere. fees 

eterans airs, Division of—Director, 
vacant. 112 State St., Albany 7. hte! 

Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor— 
Two members, one appointed by Governor of New 
York, one by Governor of New Jersey. Both ap- 
pointments with consent of Senate of each State. 
$17,500, New York Member—James O’Malley, Jr, 
New Jersey Member—David C. Thompson. John J. 


Murphy, act. exec. dir.; 15 P 
bed) ark Row, New 
Workmen’s Compensation Board — Thirteen 


members appointed by Governor with conse 
Senate. Solomon E. Senior, chmn., $18,986; others, 
pet anh) Office Bldg., Albany 1; 50 Park Pi., 
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New York State—Judiciary 
Judiciary of the State of New York 


79 


As of January 1, 1960 


ch they becom 
and the As- 
each for expenses. 


Rs W. Froessel, aes! a bide 
Voorhis, } 2 ew 


York City (1968); 1 vacancy. 


A Gourt of ‘record, compored of sight. Judg 
ourt o: cord, composed of eight Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. Statutory age 
limit 70 years. Judge may serve until Dec. 31 of 
year in which he becomes 70. The Governor des- 
ignates the Presiding Judge. Salary $22,000. 

Presiding Judge—Vacancy. 

J ed A. Young, Lowville (1962); Russell 
G. Hunt, Albany (1965); Charles T. Major, 
Skaneateles (1965); Alexander Del Giorno, Queens 
(1966); Richard S. Heller, Elmira (1966); Sidney 
Squire, Brooklyn (1967); William G. Easton, Ro- 
chester (1967). 

Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1. 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIV. 
Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $38,000, of which $23,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $36,500, of which $23,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $28,500 and $28.000 respectively. 

First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx): 
Presiding Justice—Bernard Botein (1970). Clerk— 
Vincent A. Massi, Court House, Madison Ave. and 
25th St., New York City 10. - 

Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Presiding Justice 
—Gerald Nolan (1961), Clerk—John J. Callahan, 
45 Monroe Pl., Brooklyn 1. 

Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts}: Presiding Justice 
—Sydney F. Foster (1963). Clerk—J. Robert Lan- 
non, Court House, Albany 1. 

Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): Presiding 
Justice—Vacancy. Clerk—Herbert E. Wait, Rm. 
309, Court House, Rochester 14. : 

SUPREME COURT 

Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Jus- 
tices may serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they 
become 70. Justices in the First, Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts receive $34,500, of 
which $21,000 is paid by the State, and $13,500 by 
the City of New York or the counties. Others-get 
26,000. 
> First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx. Residence Manhattan unless stated): 

Samuel H. Hofstadter (1960); Edgar J. Nathan, 
Jr. (1960); Aron Steuer (1960); Benjamin J. Rabin 
(1961); Thomas A. Aurelio (1961); Joseph A. 
Gavagan (1962); William C. Hecht, Jr. ee) 
Francis X. Conlon, Bronx (1964); Samuel M. Gold 
(1964); Matthew M. Levy (1964); Charles D. Breitel 
(1965); Martin M. Frank, Bronx (1965); Irving H. 
Saypol (1965); Henry Epstein (1965); James B. M. 
McNally (1966); Henry Clay Greenberg ose) 
Jacob Markowitz (1967); Owen McGivern toca: 
ited BT eusGano” Cg) atinatMarkomish 
Vincent A. Lupiano y 
B Bronx (1968); Sidney A. 


(1968); George Tilzer, 
Bronx (1969); John L. Flynn, Bronx (1969); 
Serha, shecte Bronx (1969); Harold A. 


Morris E. Spector, 
Stevens (1969); Francis L. Valente (1969); George 
M. Carney (1970); Bernard Botein (1970); Arthur 
G. Klein (1970); uis J. Capozzoli (1971); Fred- 
erick Backer (1971); Birdie Amsterdam (1971); 
Charles A. Loreto, Bronx (1972); Thomas C, Chi- 
Tr: 1972). 
Sg ee Jadicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond. Residence Brooklyn unless stated): 
George J. Beldock (1961); Anthony J .DiGiovanna 
(1962); Walter R. Hart (1963); J. Vincent Keogh 
(1964); Philip M. Kleinfeld (1964); George Eilperin 
( ises3: James S. Brown (1965); Benjamin Brenner 
(1966); M. nen Martuscello (1966); Thomas E. 
Morrissey, Jr., (1966); Miles F. McDonald (1967); 
Edward G. Baker, Staten Island (1968); Jacob J. 
Schwartzwald (1968); Henry L. Ughetta (1968),; 


Charles J. Beckinella (1969); John E. Cone (1969); 
A. David Benjamin (1969); Louis L. Friedman 
(1970 a J diced a 
ir udic District (Counties of Albany, 
Columbia. Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
and Ulster): eaters 

Isadore Boo , Albany (1960); “Harry E. 
Schirick, Kingston (1960); Donald epee iis 
eeay, Sydney F. Foster, Liberty At! Kenne 

; MacAffer, Menands (1963); Francis Bergan, 
Albany (1963); William Deckelman, Jeffersonville 
(1963); Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Ewen (1963); 
Herbert D. Hamm, DeFreestville (1965). 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington): 

Willard L. 


Hughes, Schenecta: 
Graves, Gouverneur (1967); 


Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware. Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and» Tompkins): 

Floyd E. Anderson, Binghamton (1961); How- 
ard A. Zeller, Oneida (1963); Daniel J. McAvoy, 
Binghamton (1965); Joseph P. Molinari, Oneonta 
(1965); William H. Coon, Cortland (1969): Walter 
B. Reynolds, West Elmira (1969); Harold E. Simp- 
son, Ithaca (1973). 

Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga, 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 
Wayne and Yates): 

Daniel J. O’Mara, Rochester (1961); Carroll M. 
Roberts, Pittsford (1961); Frederic T. mry, Can- 
andaigua (1964);. Arthur E. Blauvelt, Auburn 
(1964); Charles B. Brasser, Williamson (1965); G. 
Robert Witmer, Webster, mail Rochester (1967); 
Harry D. Goldman, Rochester (1969); Clarence 
H. Brisco, Corning (1970); Charles Lambiase, 
Rochester (1971). 

Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans’ and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 

Hamilton Ward (1960); Alger A. Williams 
(1960); Philip Halpern (1961); Robert E. Noonan. 
Batavia (1962); Regis O’Brien (1963); Jacob Tick 
(1965); Carlton A. Fisher, Lancaster (1966); John 
S. Marsh, Niagara Falls (1967); Harry J. Forhead 
(1970); Joseph A. Nevins, Olean (1970); Alfred M. 
Kramer (1971); Michael A. Catalano, Hamburg 
(1971); John F. Dwyer (1972); Reid S. Moule 
(1972); Matthew J. Jasen (1972); William B. Law- 
less, Jr. (1973). 

Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 

Frank H. Coyne, Yonkers (1960); Gerald Nolan, 
Yonkers (1961); Elbert T. Gallagher, Katonah 
(1964); Robert Doscher, Suffern (1964); Samuel W. 
Eager, Middletown (1965); Leonard J. Supple, 
Fishkill (1965); Arthur D. Brennan, Harrison 
(1966); George M, Fanelli, New Rochelle (1967); 
James W. Bailey, Cold Spring (1973); Hugh S. 
Coyle, Katonah (1973). 

Tenth Judicial District (Counties of Queens, 
Nassau_and Suffolk): 

Resident Justices, Queens County: James T. 
Hallinan, Flushing (1959); Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., 
Richmond Hill (1959); Nicholas M. Pette, Jamaica 
(1961); Peter M. Daly, Astoria (1961); Joseph M. 
Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962); Samuel Rabin, 
Jamaica (1968); David Kusnetz, L. I. City (1969): 
James J. Crisona, Neponsit (1972); Charles J. 
Margett, Jamaica (1972); Henry Latham, 
Queens Village (1972); Anthony M. Livoti, Ridge- 
wood (1972); Harold Tessler, Jamaica (1973). 
Resident Justices, Nassau County: Cortland A. 
Johnson, Cedarhurst (1961); Marcus G. Christ, 
New Hyde Park (1966); Howard T. Hogan, Farm- 
ingdale (1968); Edward Robinson, Jr., Oyster Bay 
(1969); Mario Pittoni, Lynbrook (1971); Frank A. 
Gulotta, Lynbrook (1972); Bernard S. Meyer, 
Cedarhurst (1972); William R. Brennan, Jr., Gar- 
den City (1973). Resident Justices, Suffolk County: 
I. Barron Hill, Southold (1960); D. Ormonde 
Ritchie, Brightwaters (1966); Fred J. Munder, 
Huntington (1972). 


SENATE 
Republicans, 34; Democrats, 24; Total, 58. > 
1—Hlisha T. Barrett, R., Bay Shore 30—Hunter M , R., Mamaroneck 
ak erarely Srete ih Nee Te FTAMGmne 32—Witem F. ‘Condon coarse 
38—Mrs. Genesta M. Strong, R., pg pe BB i BE Sor 


4—Edward J. Speno, R., Hast M: 
5—Jack E. Bronston, D., H 
6—Irving Mosberg, D., Laurelton 
7—Seymour Thaler, D., Forest Hills 
8—Thomas A. Duffy, D., Long Island City 
9—Thomas J. Mackell, D., Kew Gardens 

10—Simon J. Liebowitz, D., Brooklyn 

11— Walter E. Cooke, D., Brooklyn 

12—Jeremiah B. Bloom, D., Brooklyn 

13—Frank Composto, D., Brooklyn 

14— William T. Conklin, R., Brooklyn 

15—Frank J. Pino, D., Brooklyn 

16—William Rosenblatt, D., Brooklyn 
17—Samuel L. Greenberg, D., Brooklyn 
18—Harry Gittleson, D., Brooklyn 
19—John J. Marchi, R., Staten Island 
20—MacNeil Mitchell, R., Manhattan 
21—James L. Watson, D., Manhattan 
22—John P. Morrissey, D., Manhattan 
23—Joseph Zaretzki, D., Manhattan 
24—Joseph R. Marro, D., Manhattan 
25—John H. Farrell, D., Manhattan 
26—Harry Kraf, D., Bronx 

27—Jacob H. Gilbert, D., Bronx 

28—Nathaniel T. Helman, D., Bronx 

29—Joseph F. Periconi, R., Bronx 


New York State—State Legltlne, Senators, Assemblymen 
New York State Legislature, 1960 


Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. Members receive $7,500 yearly. 
Terms, 2 years, ending Dec. 31, 1960 


i 
“a 


aE: Socata waion 
35-—Ernest I. Hatfield, R., Poughkeepsie 


41—Walter Van Wiggeren, R., 

42—Fred J. Rath, R., Uti 

43—Henry A. AP R., Waterto 
ce 


47— M. Anderson, R., 

48—George R. Metcali, R., R.D. 2, Auburn 
49—Harold A. Jerry, Jr., R., 

50—Dutton S. Pe = essa 


ASSEMBLY 
Republicans, 91; Democrats, 58; 1 vacancy. Total, 150. 


Albany—(1), eres Cox, D., Albany; (2) Harvey 
. Lifset, D., any. 
eee yw H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 
Bronx—(1) Donald J. Sullivan, D.; 
Sidney H. Asch, D.; (3) Moses J. Epstein, D.; (4) 
Felipe N. Torres. D.; (5) Melville BE. cs 
(6) Ivan Warner, D.; (7)_John T. Satriale, D.; 
(8) Alexander Chananau, D.; (9) William Kapel- 
man, D.; (10) George W. Harrington, R.; (11) 
Mrs. Aileen B. Ryan, D.; (12) Fred Eggert, D. 
Broome—(1) Daniel S. Dickinson, Jr., R., Whit- 
ney Point; (2) George L. Ingalls, R., Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus—Leo P. Noonan, R., Franklinville. 
Cayuga—Charles A. Cusick, R., Auburn, 
Chautauqua—Bruce Manley, R., Freaonia. 
Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseleads. 
Chenango—Guy L. Marvin, R., Greene. 
Clinton—Robert J. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg. 
Columbia—Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville, 
Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R., Cortland. 
Delaware—Edwyn E. Mason, R., Hobart. 
Dutchess—Robert W. Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
Erie—(1) Stephen Greco, D., Buffalo; (2) 
William E. Adams, R., Tonawanda; (3) William J. 
Butler, R., Buffalo; (4) Frank J, Caffery, D., 
Buffalo; (5) John B. Lis, D., Buffalo; (6) George 
F, Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) Julius Volker, R., 
Buffalo; (8) William Sadler, R., Hamburg. 
Pssex—-Grant W. Johnson, R,, Ticonderoga, 
Frahklin—Vacancy. 
Fulton and Hamilton—Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Joinstown. 
Genesee—John E. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 
Greene—William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—Leo A. Lawrence, R.. Herkimer, 
Jefferson—Orin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. 
Max M. Turshen, D.; (2) Samuel 
.;_ (3) Harry J. Donnelly, R.; (4) 
Harold W. Cohn, D.; (5) James Mistretta, D.; 
(6) Bertram L, Baker, D.; (7) Louis Kalish, D.; (8) 
Guy J. Mangano, D.; (9) Frank J. McMullen, R.; 
(10) John J, Ryan, D.; (11) George A. Cincotta, 
D.; (12) Luigi R. Marano, R.; (13) Lawrence P. 
Murphy, D.; (14) Edward S. Lentol, D.; (15) Al- 
fred A. Lama, D.; (16) Irwin Brownstein, D.; (17) 
Samuel I, Berman, D.; (18) Stanley Steingut, D.; 
(19) Joseph Kottler, D.; (20) Joseph R. Corso, 
D.; (21) Bertram L. Podell, D,; (22) Anthony J, 
Travia, D. : 
Lewis—Dwight N. Dudo, R., Lowville. 
Livingston—Kenneth R. Willard, R., Nunda. 
Madison—Harold I. Tyler, R., Chittenango. 
Monroe—(1) J. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
Rochester; (2) John J. Conway, Jr., R., Rochester; 
(3) Paul B. Hanks, Jr., R., Brockport; (4) Thomas 
F.. Riley, R., Rochester. 
Montgomery—Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 


am. 

Nassau—(1) Anthony. Barbiero, R., Valley 
Stream; (2) Joseph F. Carlino, R.. Long Beach; 
(3) John E. Kingston, R., Westbury; (4) 
Edwin J. Fehrenbach, R., Bethpage; (5) Francis P. 
McCloskey, R.. Levittown; (6) Palmer D, Farring- 
ton, R., Cedarhurst. 


Samuel A. Spiegel, D.; (5) Bentley Kassal, 

(6) Joseph J. Weiser, D.; (7) Daniel M. Kelly, 
as 8 Dor B. Lawrence, R.; (9) John R, 
TOO 


(8) Mrs. ce) . 

, R.; (10) Martin J. Kelly, Jr., D.; 
E. Dickens, D.; (12) Mrs. Bessie Buchanan, D.; 
(13) Orest V. Maresca, D.; (14), Jose Ramos-Lopez, 
a John J. Walsh, D.; (16) Frank G. Ros- 
setti, D. 

Niagara—(1) Harold H. Altro, R., Lockport; 
(2) Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 

Oneida—(1) David R. Townsend, R., Rome; (2) 
William S. Calli, R., New Hartford. 

Onondaga—(1) Don H. Brown, R., Baldwins- 
ville; (2) Charles A. Schoeneck, Jr., R., Syracuse; 
(3) Philip R. Chase, R., Syracuse. 

Ontario—Robert M. Quigley, R., Phelps. 

Orange—(1) Daniel Becker, R., Newburgh; (2) 
Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown. 

Orleans—Alonzo L. Waters, R., Medina. 

Oswego—Edward F. Crawford, R., Oswego. 

Otsego—Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 

Putnam—Willis H. Stephens, R., Brewster. 

Queens—{1) Thomas LaFaucl, D., L. I. City; (2) 
William Brennan, D., Elmhurst; (3) Charles Eck- 
stein, R., Ridgewood; (4) Jules G. Sabbatino, D., 
L.I. City; (5) William G. Giaccio, D., Corona: 
(6) Michael _G, Rice, D., Whitestone; (7) Moses 
Weinstein, D., Flushing; (8) John DilLeonardo, 
R., Flushing; (9) Fred W. Preller, R., Queens 
Village; (10) Louis Wallach, D., Jamaica; (11) 
Alfred D. Lerner, R., Jamaica; (12) J. Lewis Fox, 
D., Far Rockaway; (13) Anthony P, Savarese, Jr., 
R., Kew Gardens. 

Rensselaer—Douglas Hudson, R., Castleton. 

Richmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; (2) 
Lucio F. Russo, R., both Staten Island. 

Rockland—Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 

St. Lawrence—Verner M. Ingram, R., Potsdam, 

Saratoga—John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 

Schenectady—Joseph F. Egan, R., Schenectady. 

Schoharie—Russell Selkirk, R., Cobleskill. 

Schuyler—Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. 

Seneca—Francis J. Souhan, D., Seneca Falls, 

Steuben—Charles D. Henderson, R., Hornell. 

Suffolk—(1) Irving L. Price, Jr., R., Greenport; ~ 
(2) Prescott B. Huntington, R., St. James; (3) 
James R. Grover, Jr., R., Babylon. 

Sullivan—Hyman E. Mintz. R., Monticello. 

Tioga—Richard C. Lounsberry, R., Owego. 

Tompkins—Ray S, Ashbery, R., Trumansburg, 

Ulster—Kenneth L. Wilson, R., Woodstock. 

Warren—Richard J. Bartlett, R., Glens Falls. 

Washington—Wm. J. Reid, R., Fort Edward, 

Wayne—Mrs. Mildred F. Taylor, R., Lyons. 

Westchester—(1) Christian Armbruster, R., 
Bronxville; (2) Boice P. Esser, R,, Mt. Vernon: 
(3) Miss Frances K. Marlatt, R., Mt, Vernon; (4) 
Anthony B. Gioffre, R., Portchester; (5) Robert J. 
Trainor, R., Bronxville; (6) Theodore Hill, Jr., Ri, 
Jefferson Valley. 

Wyoming—Harold L. Peet, R., Pike. 

Yates—Paul R. Taylor, R., Penn Yan. 


New York City—City Government Officials 


NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 


Official title Name Politics ae carat 
+ Length of term 4 years; present terms expire December 31, 1961 
DRM YISE Stace 7 Feats aed oes teva ose lan +..|Robert F. Wagner............ Dem.-Lib $40,000 
MAOUDtTONOr. sci yishlas cw ater 2s ..,|Lawrence E. Gerosa... Dem.-Lib 30,000 
President, The Council....... Pant PRD OHOUAL Rickaiae s\eKois rrdineviny cick Dem.-Lib 25,000 
Borough Presidents: 
Manhattan......... Sores ....{Hulan E. Jack..... Wil Earnie | 25,000 
BYGONE ost elle Sala Fieiae df SEROUS RIV OLIE a. 5g orelvo'd ei aoa 0S 25,000 
(ORS a a ol .|John Cashmore............... 25,000 
OTS il a es Fe ODM. Pie IAMOY 2 oes eme en 25,000 
E Richmond................. ,..|Albert V. Maniscalco......... 25,000 
Deputy Mayor ray OCR COE eis des'n.- ancinace 25,000 
Postmaster, N. Y. City 
(Federal appointment)..........\|Robert K. Christenberry...... 15,425 


D. Walker. 
THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays in each month at 
10:30 a.m., unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
First meeting in each year called by the Mayor. 


Composed of the Mayor (Chairman), Comp- 
troller, President of the Council, and the Borough 
Presidents. In the absence of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Council shall Pre The Mayor, 
Comptroller and President of The Council have 4 
petes each; the Borough Presidents have 2 votes 
each, 


No resolution or amendment may be passed at 
the same meeting at which it is originally pre- 
sented except by a three-fourths vote. 

Secretary—Ruth W. Whaley, Rm. 1356 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., N.Y.C. 


THE COUNCIL 


Meets every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. in the Council- 
manic Chamber. First meeting in each year 
is held on first Wednesday after first Monday 
of January, at noon. At least one stated meeting 
shall be held each month, except. in its discre- 
tion, in July and August. Consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one from 
each Senate District lying ce Ale e the city. 


Term 4 years; expires Dec. 31, 19 
President—Abe Stark, $25,000 


All other members of the -Council, $7,000 each, 
plus an additional $3,000 each, for contingent 
expenses, with the exception of the Vice Chair- 
Man and the Minority Leader, who receive $1,000 
each for contingent expenses. The Vice Chairman 
also receives an additional $9,500, the Minority 
Leader an additional $5,500. The Chairman of 
the Finance-Committee and the Chairman of the 
General Welfare Committee receive an additional 
$2,500 each. 

Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C, Tenahey. 

Clerk—Herman Katz. (see City Clerk). 

Councilmen 


Manhattan: Earl Brown, D.-Lib,.;-Samuel Davis, 
D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.-Lib-; John J. Merli, D.; 
Louis Okin, D.; Daniel-S. Weiss, D 

Bronx: Joseph Di Carlo, D.; Leonard Fastenberg, 
D.; Maurice J. MeCarthy, Jr., D.; David Ross, D. 


Brooklyn: Thomas J. Cuite, D.; Sam Curtis, D.- 
Lib.; J. Daniel Diggs, D.; George H. Hearn, D.; 
Jack Kranis, D.; Thomas J. Mirabile, D.; Joseph 
T,. Sharkey, D.-Lib.; Morris J. Stein, D.; Edward 
Vogel, D. 

Queens: James F. Dulligan, D.; Maurice T. 
O’Brien, D.; George J. Schneider, D.; Frank 
VY. Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D, 


Richmond: Edward V. Curry, D. 


DEPARTMENTS, COUNTY OFFICERS 
Accounts—(See Investigation, Department. of). 


Administration, Division of—Charles F. Preusse, 
city administrator, $30,000; John J. McKenna, 
admin. associate; 250 Church St. 

Air Pollution .Control, -Dept. .of—Leonard 
Greenburg, M.D., commissioner, $20,000. Kenneth 
Kowald, sec. to department, 15 Park Row. 


Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 p.m. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. Donald 
Jd, Gormley, exec. sec., City Hall. 

Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 a.m. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Hyman 
Wank, chairman, $17,500; members, $10,750. Mary 
E. Flynn, sec. to chmn.; 2200 Municipal Bldg. 


Mayor’s Office—Executive Secretary to the Mayor, Frank D. Doyle, $20,000; Administrator, Arthur 


Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D. Beame, di- 
rector, $25,000, Asst. Dir. of the Budget, William 
F. Shea, $20,000; Chief Examiner, John J. Carty, 
$18,000; 12th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Buildings, Department of —Peter J. Reidy, com- 
missioner, $22,500. Francis D. McHugh, adminis- 
trator;, 20th fi., Municipal Bldg. 

City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Herman 
Katz, $15,000; 265 Municipal Bldg, 


City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
Successor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 


City Record—William Talbot, supervisor, $10,000; 
—John B. Martin, editor, 2213 Municipal Bldg. 


City Register—Lewis Orgel, $16,000. Hall of 
Records, 31 Chambers St. County offices: Bronx 
—851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51; Kings—Hall 
of Revords, Brooklyn 1; Queens—i61-04 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica 32: 

Civil Defense, Office of—Robert E. Condon, di- 
rector, $17,500; 135 East 55th St. 


Civil Service Commission, City (of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel)—composed of chairman and 
two members. Meets Tuesdays at 10 a.m., and 
on call of the chairman. Joseph Schechter, chair- 
man, $25,000; George Gregory, Jr., and Anthony 
M. Mauriello, $13,500 each; Frank A. Schaefer, 
sec.; 299 Broadway. 


Commerce and Public Events, Department of— 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., commissioner (no 
salary); 625 Madison Ave. 


Corporation Counsel—(See Law Department). 


Correction, Board of—Composed of chairman 
and eight members, appointed by the Mayor. No 
salary. Carl M. Loeb, Jr., chmn.; Hugh L. Tun- 
ney, sec. to the board; 100 Centre St. 


Correction, Department of—Anna M. Kross, 
commissioner, $20,000; Hugh L. Tunney, sec. of 
department; 100 Centre St, 


County Clerks—New York, James McGurrin; 
Bronx, John J. Hanley; Kings, Joseph B. Whitty; 
Queens, Paul Livoti, $15,000 each; Richmond, 
Augustine B. Casey, $10,500. 

District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. Hogan, 
$32,000; Bronx, Isidore Dollinger, $34,500; Kings, 
Edward S. Silver, $32,000; Queens, Frank D. 
O’Connor, $34,500; Richmond, John M. Braisted, 
Jr.. $17,500. 

Docks, Department of— (See Marineand Aviation). 


Education, Board of—Nine members appointed 
by the Mayor for seven years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Two members must 
be residents of Manhattan, two Brooklyn, two 
Bronx, two Queens, and one Richmond. Must have 
been a resident and qualified voter in said borough 
for at least three years immediately preceding time 
of appointment. No salary, 

Pres. of the Board—Charles H. Silver. Vice 
Pres.—Dr. Charles F. Rank. Sec.—Harold F. Hay: 
110 Livingston St,, Brooklyn 1, 


Education, Board of Higher—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
the Mayor, and the president of the Board of 
Education, ex-officio. No salary. Chairman is 
elected by the Board. Administrator—Mrs. Pearl 
Max, 535 East 80th St. Colleges under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board are City College, Brooklyn 
College, Hunter College, Queens College, Staten 
Island Community College, Bronx Community Col- 
lege, and Queensborough Community College. 

Elections, Board of—Four commissioners, Term 
four years and until a successor is appointed and 
has qualified, $15.900. President and the secretary 
selected by the Board, and shall not belong to same 
political party. Address: 80 Varick St. 


Finance, artment of—Hilda G. Schwartz, 
treasurer, $20,000. Chief, Bureau of Adm.—John 


H, Travers, J¥.; 500 Municipal Bide. 


Fire Department—Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
commissioner, $25,000. Denis Tilden Lynch, sec. 
to department; 1ith floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Health, Department of—Leona Baumgartner, 
M.D., commissioner, $22,500. William J. McCleary, 


_ Jr., sec. of department; 125 Worth St. 


Hospitals, Department of—Morris A. Jacobs, 
M.D., commissioner, $25.000; 125 Worth St. 


Housing Authority, New York City—Three mem- 
bers appointed by Mayor. William Reid, chair- 
man, $35,000; Ira S. Robbins, vice chmn., and 
Francis V. Madigan, member, $22,500 each. Gerald 
J. Carey, gen. megr.; 299 Broadway. 


Intergroup Relations, Commission on—Meets at 
2:30 p.m. on the fourth Tuesday, each month. Has 
15 members appointed by the Mayor. No salaries. 
Alfred J. Marrow, chmn.: 80 Lafayette St. 


Investigation, Department of—Louis I. Kaplan, 
commissioner, $20,000. Daniel J. O’Connor, sec. of 
avpertment; Isidore Weinberger, chief clerk; 50 

e “ 


Labor, Department of—Harold A. Felix, com- 
missioner, £48), 000, Mark L. Fasullo, exec. sec.; 
93 Worth St. 


Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Charles H. Tenney, corporation counsel, $25,000. 
Catherine E. Tierney. sec.: 1656 Municipal Bldg. 


Licenses, Department of—Bernard J. O’Connell, 
commissioner, $20,000. Harry C. Weil, chief clerk. 
Administration Offices, 137 Centre Street; Applica- 
tions Bureaus: 112 White St., N. Y. 13; 710 Muni- 
Ca hag ae Brooklyn 1; 315 Borough Hall, Staten 

sland 1. 


Marine and Aviation, Dept. of—Vincent A. G. 
O’Connor. commissioner, $20,000. Arthur J. Aron- 
son, sec. to department; Battery Maritime Bldg. 


Markets, Department of—Anthony Masciarelll, 
commissioner, $20,000. John Valenti, deputy com- 
missioner; Max Perlman, sec.; 137 Centre St. 


Medical Examiner, Chief—Milton _Helpern, 
M.D., $15,900. Deputy Chiefs: Charles H. Hochman, 
M.D. (in charge of Bronx). George W. Ruger, 
M.D., acting (in charge of Brooklyn). Richard 
Grimes, M.D., (in charge of Queens). 1 vacancy 
(for Manhattan and Richmond.) 

Offices; 125 Worth St., Manhattan; Morris Park 
and Seminole Ave., Bronx 61; Clarkson Ave., 
Brooklyn 3; 164th St. and Goethals Ave., Jamaica 
82; Police Hdqis. Bldg., 78 Richmond Terrace, St. 
George, S. I. 1. 


Mental Health, Board of, N. Y. City Community 
—Consists of the commissioners of health and 
welfare, ex-officio, and seven other members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. No salary. Harvey J. Tomv- 

ins, M.D., chairman; Ruth Farbman, deputy di- 


rector; 93 Worth St 
Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. Stuart Constable, exec. officer; 


Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave. at 64th St. 


Parole Commission—Commissioner of correction 
and police commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayor. Meets at.10 A.M. 
on Thursdays. John C. Maher, chmn., $15,000; 
other appointed members, $10,000. John J. Devitt, 
sec.; Lily C. Fine, act. chief parole officer; 
100 Centre St. 

Personnel, Department of—Joseph Schechter, di- 
rector, $25,000; 299 Broadway. (See also City 
Civil Service Commission.) 


Planning Commission, City—James Felt, chair- 
man, $22,500; others $11,750. Francis J. Bloustein, 
ae chmn,., Pauline J. Malter, sec.; 2 Lafayette 
St. 


Police Department—Stephen P. Kennedy, com- 
missioner, $25,000. James R. Kennedy, 1st deputy 
commissioner. Deputy commissioners: Aloysius J. 
Melia, Walter Arm, Alexander Aldrich, James Mc- 
Elroy, Jacob S. Katz (act.),;; Louis L. Roos, asst. to 
commissioner; Thos. A. Nielson, chief insp.; Mich- 
ael J. Murphy, asst. chief insp. and chief of staff: 
James B. Leggett, chief of detectives; Louis L. 
Stutman, chief clerk; 240 Centre St. 


Fi $15,000, 309 Hall a Resoran ae 
John T. in, $4,000 and fees. 851 Grand Con- 
re Irving R. ee tee oo _ 

jenn, $8,750, 88-11 Su ‘pied Jamaica, 35: 
Gepn ea ioweence V. Brown, $5,935, 927 Castle= 


ence 
ton Ave., West New Brighton, Staten Island 1. 


Public Works,* ent of—Frederick H. 
gurmubhien, coramissioner, $25,000. Michael J- 
McLaughlin, sec.; 1800 Municipal Bldg. 

Purchase, Department of—J h V. Spagna, 
commissioner, $20,000. Abrant ttes, deputy 
commissioner; Max Lazarus, sec. of it; 
1921 Municipal Bidg. 


Real Estate, Department of—J. Clarence Davies, 
Jr., commissioner, ,000; John W. Alien, admin- 
istrator; 1030 Municipal Bldg. 


Sanitation, Department of—Paul R. Screvane, 
commissioner, $25,000. Nicholas Lo Buglio, secre=- 
tary to dept.; 125 Worth Si. 


Schools, Superintendent of—Dr. John J. Theo- 
bald, $37,500; elected by the Board of Education, 
is chief executive of the city’s educational system. 
Helen L. Slocum, sec. to superin' ent. The 
Superintendent of Schools is also ex-officio chair- 
man of the Board of Superintendents. Other mem- 
bers of the board are Jacob Greenberg, deputy 
supt., $26,000, and associate superintendents, 
$19,750 each. Katherine M. Crowe, sec. oi the 
board; 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. 


Sheriff, City—John J. McCloskey, $16,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 of Records. 
County Offices: (New York), Hall of Records, 
N.Y. 7; (Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51; 
(Kings), Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1; oe 
42-15 Crescent St:, at Queens Plaza, L. I. City 1; 
(Richmond), County Court House, Staten Island, 1. 


Standards and Appeals, Board of—Max H. Foley, 
chmn., $17,500; others, $11,750. William A. Nolan 
director, $13,100; Joseph J. Doyle, chief clerk; 80 
Lafayette St. 


Surrogates—(See Surrogates Courts, page 88). 


Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, William E. Boyland, $20,000, and 
six tax commissioners, $12,250 each; appointed by 
and removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Seymour 
Weiss, chief clerk: 933 Municipal Bldg. 


Teachers’ Retirement Board—Board of seven 
usually meets at 3:15 p.m. on 4th Tuesday each 
month in Rm. 603, Municipal Bldg. George Rosling, 
chairman, no salary. Mrs. May Andres Healy, 
exec. sec.; 154 Nassau St. 


Traffic, Department of—T. T. Wiley, commis- 
sioner, $22,500, Hugh E. McCollum, dir. of ad- 
ministration; 100 Gold St. 


Transit Authority, N. ¥Y. City—Consists of three 
members, one al acres by Mayor, one by Gover- 
nor. Two appointed members select third member 
as chairman. Authority meets on Tuesdays at 10 
A.M. Charles L, Patterson, chairman, $35,000, 
others $30,000. Thomas J. McLernon, gen, mana- 


ger, $27,500. Lloyd Peterson, sec.; Leo Casey, 
dir., public relations; 370 Jay St., Brooklyn 1. 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority— 


Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice-chairmen. No aeIaTys 
George E. Spargo, gen. manager; Randall’s Island, 
New York 35. 


Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Paul R) 
director, 300 West 43rd St. ul Rutheiser, 


Water Supply, Board of—Three commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. Arthur C. Ford; presi- 
dent, $20,000; Edward C. Maguire and Herbert M. 
Rosenberg, $15,000 each. Commissioners must be 
residents of the City of New York. Martin T. 
Geraghty, chief clerk; 120 Wall St. 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
po eri Desc s apna $20,000. 
‘an. aye, senior administrator; & 
cipal Bldg. 00g ee 
Weights and Measures, Bureau of—(A di 
of Department of Markets)—137 Cente Ste 


Welfare, Department of—James R. Dumpson, 


commissioner, $22,500. Michael M. R; 
of admin.; 250 Church St. baa a 


How to Obtain U. S. Government Publications 


The United States Government issues many 
publications of cultural, historical and practical 
interest. The wide range of information covered is 
indicated by these recent titles: Teaching as a 
Career; Farmhouse Heating; Fuel Consumption in 
the Home; Antennas and Radar Propagation; 
Maternal Disorders; Menopause; Federal Benefits 
Available to Veterans; Small Airports; Report on 


Civil Rights; Sea Water Conversion; Statis 
Abstract of the United States; Soviet World Oat. 
look, a Handbook of Communist Statements; U. S 
rhe Rotiey in a New Age. ; 
ree biweekly list of publications for 
at low prices is available. Information may be a 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. Cc. 


New York City—Courts 83 
Courts in the City of New York 


As of January 1, 1960 
U. S. DISTRICT COURTS FOR NEW YORK CITY (See page 63) 
NEW YORK-STATE SUPREME COURT (See page 79) 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminai Court Bldg., 100 
Centre St., N. Y. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
years, or to serve until December 31st of year they 
become 70. Salary, $34,500 each. Terms end Dec. 
31 of years given. The judges are: 

Charles Marks (1964); Abraham N. Geller (1966); 
Mitchell D. Schweitzer (1968); Gerald P. Culkin 
(1969); Joseph A. Sarafite (1969); Irwin D. David- 
son (1970); Thomas Dickens (1970); James E. 


> Mulcahy (1973), 


Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


Justices appointed by the Mayor for term of 10 
ears, or to serve until Dec. 3lst of year they 

come 70. Terms end last day of month named 
unless otherwise noted. Salaries: Chief Justice, 
$21,000; others, $19,500. 


Chief Justice—Irving Ben Cooper (June, 1966); 
Associate Justices—Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 
1960); Simon Silver (Apr, 11, 1960); John V. Flood 
{June 24, 1960); Robert U. Molloy (June, 1960); 
Doris I. Byrne (July 10, 1961); Benjamin Gassman 
(Dec., 1961); Vincent R. Impellitteri (Dec., 1961),; 
Edward F. Breslin (Apr., 1962); Alfred J. Cawse, 
Jr., (Dec., 1963); Arthur Dunaif (June 2, 1965); 
Edward T. Galloway (June 2, 1965); J. Howard 
Rossbach (June 2, 1965); William E. Ringel (June, 
1965); Edward Thompson (July 8, 1965); Joseph A. 
Martinis (Dec., 1965); Ludwig G. Glowa (June 23, 
1966); Joseph V. Loscalzo (Sept., 23, 1968); John 
M. Canella (Mar. 21, 1969); Ambrose J. Haddock 
(Mar. 21, 1969); Albert D. Schanzer (Mar. 21, 
1969); James Randall Creel (June, 1969). 


Chief Clerk—DeWitt V. Kelly, 100 Centre St. 

PARTS—I, Il, Ill, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 
tan)—100 Centre St., New York 13. Clerk of Court 
—Joseph F. Moss. 

PARTS I, II and III (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F 
Horan, Jr. 

PARTS I and Il (Queens)—45-18 Court Square, 
L. I. City. Clerk of Court—Julius Weinstock. 

PART I (Richmond)--County Court House, 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court—Arthur D. Kel- 
ler. 

PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 

Appellate Part—First Judicial Department, on 
ist and 3d Fridays; Second Judicial Department 
on 2d and 4th Fridays. 

Probation Bureau—100 Centre St., New York 
City 13. Chief Probation Officer—Morris Ben Agid, 
acting. 


SURROGATES COURTS 


Courts of Record. The Surrogates are: 

Manhattan—Joseph A. Cox (Dec., 1966), S- 
Samuel DiFalco (Dec., 1970), $34,500 each, Clerk 
of the Court—Philip A. Donahue, Hall of Records, 
New York City 7. 

Bronx—Christopher C. McGrath (Dec., 1966), 
$34,500. Clerk of the Court—John J. Sullivan, 
851 Grand Concourse, New York City 51. 

klyn—Maximillian Moss (Dec., 1966), $34,- 
sn Clerk. of the Court—Albert M. Leavitt, Su- 
preme Court Bldg., 2 Johnson St., Brooklyn 1. 
uueens—Anthony P. Savarese (Dec., 1962), $34,- 
500 Clerk of the Court—George Archinal, 88-11 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. z 
ichmond—John C. Boylan (Dec., 1961), $33,000. 
clk of the Court—John R. Ladley, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1 
CITY COURT 
arters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
vor un Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 

aten Island 10. 
easton elected for 10 years, or to serve until 
year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 31st of 
years given. 

he Chief Justice. Peter A. Quinn, $26,000 a 
ane the Associate Justices, $25,000. 

lerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk 
areas ecter of Administration—John B, Mc- 


ine court is composed as follows: 


Rivers (1963); hee oth 


1966) 
: ert V. Santangelo (1967); Mar- 
Mangan (1968); Darwin W, Telesford 


Bronx—Chief Justice, Peter A. Quinn (1965). 
Justices: Julius J. Gans (1964); Lawrence Peltin 
(1966); Hyman Korn (1968), 


Queens—James J. Conroy (1964); J. 
Shapiro (1967); Harold J. Crawford (1968). 
Richmond—Mark A. Constantino (1966). 


COUNTY COURTS 


Judges elected for 14 years, or to serve until 
year they become 70. Terms end Dec. 31st of 
years given. Salary, $34,500 each, 


Bronx—Samuel J. Joseph (1960); William Lyman 
(1962); Eugene G. Schulz (1965); Edward T. Mc- 
Caffrey (1969). Chief Clerk—William J, Carroll, 
851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y. 


Kings—Carmine J. Marasco (1961); Samuel 8. 
Leibowitz (1963); Hyman Barshay (1967); Nathan 
R. Sobel (1970); John R. Starkey (1972). Chief 
Clerk—James L. Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St,, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 7 

Queens—William B. Groat (1964); John F. 
Scileppi (1965); Peter T. Farrell (1971); George P. 
Stier (1971). Chief Clerk—Leonard Capone, County 
Court House, L. I. City 1, N.Y. 


Richmond—James C. Crane (1968), Court Clerk 
—Raymond J. Kirchmeyer, act., County Court 
House, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 


Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, 
or to serve until Dec. 31st of year they become 70. 
Terms expire last day of month named unless 
otherwise noted. Chief City Magistrate, $19,000; 
City Magistrate, $16,000. Chief Clerk—Vacancy. 
100 Centre St., New York City 13. 


Manhattan 


ene City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 


City Magistrates—Walter J. Bayer (June, 1960); 
Manuel A. Gomez (Dec., 1961); Frederick L. Strong 
(June, 1962); Maurice E. Downing (June, 1962); 
Edward J. Chapman (Dec., 1962); Hyman Bushel 
(Aug. 15, 1962); Abraham M. Bloch (Dec., 1964); 
James J. Comerford (June 2, 1965); Kenneth M. 
Phipps (Jan. 1, 1966); Vincent P. Rao (May 19, 
1967); Evelyn Richman (July 18, 1967); Reuben 
Levy (July, 1967); Morton R. Tolleris (Aug. 28, 
1967); Herman Weinkrantz (June, 1969). 


Bronx 


Nicholas F. Delagi (May 23, 1961); Samuel J, 
Ohringer (June, 1961); John B. Lee (May 11, 
1963); Neal P. Bottiglieri (June 18, 1964); Francis 
X. O’Brien (May, 1965); Walter H. Gladwin (Oct. 
30, 1967); Irving I. Schreckinger (Aug. 17, 1969). 


Brooklyn 
(Rm. 509, Municipal Bldg.) 


Benjamin H. Schor (Jan. 6,°1960); Matthew F. 
Fagan (May 23, 1961); Harry Serper (May 23, 
1961); David L. Malbin (Dec., 1961); Vincent J. 
Ferreri (Jan. 22, 1962); Alfred S. McGrover (June, 
1962); Louis S. Wallach (June, 1963); Herbert 
I. Sorin (June, 1963); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (May 
21, 1964); Raymond A. Tierney (July 8, 1965); 
Milton Solomon (Dec.. 1965): John F. Furey (May 
19, 1967); Larry M. Vetrano (July 18, 1967); Mi- 
chael Potter (Jan. 7, 1968); Maurice H. Matzkin 
(June 19, 1968); Anthony E. Maglio (June, 1969); 
George S. Rader (June, 1969). 


Queens 


James E. LoPiccolo (May 23, 1961); Corning G. 
McKennee (May 23, 1961); Bernard Dubin (July 
19, 1961); James A. Roe, Jr., (May 11, 1963); 
Thomas Fitzpatrick (May 23, 1964); Peter M. 
Horn (Sept. 23. 1965): T. Vincent Quinn (Dec., 
1967); Thomas J. Gray (Aug. 3, 1969). 

Richmond 


Edward D. Caiazzo (May 24, 1961); Richard F. 
Daiy (Dec., 1967). 


Be ct he terete 


M. 
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MUNICIPAL COURT 
Be eae ho teens Ge, Mame and Den. aise 
ear (>) le 6 
of Years given. B ident Justice, $19,000; Associate 
Dir, of Admin.—Howard F. Tyson, 8 Reade St.. 
New York 7. (The Central Record Room is located 
at 238 William St., New York City 7.) 


Manhattan 
President Justice—Harold J. McLaughlin, 
Associate Justices and Districts: 
ist—6 Reade St., New York City 7, Arthur E. 
DePhillips (1964); Joseph J. Cella (1968); 1 va- 


cancy. . 
2nd—10 Reade St., New York 7. Lester 
Lazarus (1960); Saul Price (1960); Xavier C. ae 


eres 6 nae M, Meltzer (1968); Frank 
angiardo e 

3d—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Eugene 
McCarthy (1962); John J. Mangan _ (1965); 
Uaeee B. Rafferty (1965); Alexander L. Salottolo 

4th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. 
William T. O’Connell (1966); Arthur A. Klotz 
(1967); William S. Shea (1969). > 

5th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19, George 
Starke (1961); J. Daniel Fink (1966); Benjamin 
Shalleck (1969). 

6th--170 East 121st St., New York City 35. Eu- 
gene B. McAuliffe (1963); Guy Gilbert Ribaudo 
(1966); John C. Leonforte (1967). 

ith--447 West 151st St., New York City 31. 
Nathaniel Sorkin (1965); Samuel R. Rosenberg 
ns es Weiss (1968) 


Hast 12ist St., New York City 35. 
anaes M.. Ascione (1967); Robert V. Sabatini 
9th—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Maxwell 


Shapiro (1960); Pelham St. George Bissell 3rd 
1961); Beatrice K. Cass (1964); Maurice Wahl 
1964); les S. Whitman, Jr. (1966); Charles 
ee (1968) 


Oth—447 West 151st St., New York City 31. 
Herman C. Stoute (1960); 1 vacancy, 


Bronx 

1st—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., N. Y. 61. Vincent 
. Trimarco (1962); Arthur Wachtel (1964); 
re Kraus (1965); Francis T. Murphy, Jr. 

2nd—Washington Ave, and 162d St., N. Y. 56. 
James W. Donoghue (1961); Bertha Schwartz 
ti3683° Louis Peck (1966); Mario A. Procaccino 
1969). Brooklyn 

Ist—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. S. Rey- 
mart Alter (1963); Louis G. Andreozzi (1965). 

2nd—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Lewis 
S. Flagg, Jr. (1963); Oliver D. Williams (1966): 
Franklin W. Morton, Jr. (1968). 

8d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1. Abraham 
A, Berry (1969); Dominic S. Rinaldi (1969). 
Beno. Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7; Fred G. Mor- 

( : 

5Sth—4th Ave. & 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Vincent 
D. Damiani (1965); Frank S. Samansky (1968). 
6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26. James W. 
Feely (1961); Murray H, Pearlman (1962); Irving 
P. Kartell (1966). 


New York City—Courts 


teleone 


Ist—10-15 49th Ave., L. I. City 
Cariello (1961); Charles J. Vallone (1965). : 
and—Broadway. none Justice St., Elmhurst 73% 

$a--69-02 63th Bt., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27, 
Angelo Graci (1964). 


4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35. Jenkin 
R. Hockert (1960); Daniel E. Fi trick (1961). 
5th—Beach Channel Drive. bet. and 


90th 
ne Ree Eee ad Beach 94. Abraham R. Mar- 
es : 
1, Sth—137-35) Northern Blvd., Flushing 54, David 
; : "Richmond 


ist—927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
S. I. 10. John J. Kelly (1966). 

2nd—71 Targee St., Stapleton, S. I. 4. Frank D. 
Paulo (1964). 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 

Justices appointed by the Mayor for term of 
10 years, or to serve until Dec. 3ist of year 
they become -70. Salaries: Presiding Justice, 
$21,000; others, $19,500. 

Presiding Justice—Vacancy. 

Justices—Leonard E. Ruisi (Sept., 1962); Charles 
Horowitz (Dec., 1962): Patrick J. Fogarty (Dec, 


1964); Charles E, Ramsga' 
e 


(Jan., 


Probation Officer—Clarence M. Leeds 
East 22d Street, New York City 10. 
Children’s and Family Courts Divisions 

New York County—Children’s Court; Admin. 
Officer, David A. Supple, 235 West 23rd St. Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 
22d St., New York City 10. 

Kings County—Children’s Court; Admin, Officer, 
Edmond C. Murphy, 283 Adams St., Brooklyn 1. 
Family Court; Admin. Officer, William F, Linde- 
man, 283 Adams St., Brooklyn 1. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, William Kiel. Children’s— 
1109 Carroll Place. Family—1118 Grand Concourse. 
Both, Bronx 56, N. Y. 

Queens County—cChildren’s Court and Family 
Court; Admin. Officer, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 
Union Hall St., Jamaica 33. 

Richmond County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk of Court, Vincent H. Flynn (acting), 
100 Richmond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


. Offices, 135 


Motor Car Toll Calls for Stricter Control of Drivers 


Gov. Nelson. Rockefeller of New York state, in a 
message to the 1960 legislature, asked stricter laws 
to regulate driving on highways, in view of the 
high number of deaths and accidents in motor cars. 


— He asked that drivers be given periodic driving 


tests; that teen-age holders of junior licenses be 
accompanied by parent or guardian when driving 
at night, instead of merely with someone over 18; 
that a police officer need not pursue a car for a 
quarter of a mile to determine speeding; that 
driving while impaired by alcohol be curtailed by 
a lowering of the amount of alcohol in the blood 
needed for conviction. 

A comprehensive medical guide for physicians to 
determine fitness to drive a motor vehicle was 
prepared by a special committee of the American 
Medical Assn. and published in its Journal Mar. 
14, 1959. Chairman was Dr. Fletcher D. Woodward, 
Charlottesville, Va. About 4,700,000 persons are 
injured annually in motor car accidents, some 
fatally, according to an estimate of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, based on the National Health 
Survey (1957-1958). In concluding that human 
failure exceeds by far all other factors in accidents, 
the committee outlined the usefulness of the phy- 
Sician in discovering physiological weakness. 

Fever, fatigue, metabolic diseases, effects from 
drugs and carbon monoxide poisoning are medical 
conditions adversely affecting proper driving. 
Cardiovascular disease and alcohol also play a 
part. The committee found that fatigued, drowsy 


and sleepy drivers, starting without adequate rest 
from off-duty activities, have slow reactions, im- 
paired peripheral vision and diminishing attention. 
Commercial and passenger transport drivers often 
have accidents within a few hours after starting a 
trip. Persons likely to develop fatigue should not 
drive over eight hours a day. Drivers on continu- 
ous duty are advised to get out and walk around 
every few hours. Fever from an infectious disease 
impairs judgment and reaction. 

The committee declared that alcohol “‘is the re- 
sponsible factor in many accidents attributed to 
speed, reckless driving and driving on the wrong 
side of the road.’’ Approximately 50% of fatal 
accidents in areas studied involve a drinking 
driver. It has been proved that two 12-0z. bottles 
of beer or 2-oz. of 100-proof whisky consumed 
within one hour will put the average moderate 
drinker in the zone of impaired driving ability. 
One drink may be tolerated, two drinks may lead 
to impairment for two hours, three are too many, 

The committee reported that carbon monoxide 
from exhausts and_from smoking decreases the 
visual sensitivity of the eye in areas of low illumi- 
nation. ‘‘The relative oxygen deficiency from 
smoking three cigarets is equal to that of travel- 
ing at a 7,500-ft. altitude. Since adequate ventila- 
tion does not take care of chain. smokers who 
inhale, drivers should be advised to refrain from 
frequent smoking prior to and during periods of 
night driving or at high altitudes.” 


December—1958 
WASHINGTON 


Million Student-Days Lost—Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secy, of Health, Education and Welfare, deplored 
Dec. 1 the closing of 13 schools in Little Rock, 
Ark., and Virginia to avoid racial integration. He 
said about 16,400 students already had missed a 
total of nearly 1,000,000 pupil days of school and 
that ‘‘this week the closed schools are passing the 
deadline when it is impossible for them to com- 
plete the recognized minimum school year of ap- 
proximately 180 days by June 30.’’ Flemming said 
6,500 of the students were attending improvised 
emergency classes, 3,000 were traveling to public 
schools in other communities, 1,500 were attending 
private schools established for the emergency and 
250 to 300 were attending regular private schools. 
He noted that ‘‘many young people in these im- 
provised classes are not receiving the same quality 
of well-rounded education they would have re- 
eeived in regular public schools.’* He added: ‘‘And 
all these emergency arrangements still leave about 
3,400 young people apparently deprived of any 
schooling whatsoever.’? He warned that immeas- 
urable social, economic and psychological harm 
was being done to children, teachers and the com- 
munity. Virginia Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
commented: ‘‘Federal NAACP propaganda.”’ 


President Settles Space Dispute—President Eis- 
enhower issued an executive order Dec. 3 approving 
@ compromise settlement of a dispute between the 
new National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration and the Army. The NASA had sought to 
take over from the Army the facilities and per- 
sonnel of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and the Ballistic Missile Agency at 
Huntsville, Ala. The President’s order transferred 
the Pasadena laboratory from the Defense Dept. 
to NASA but permitted the Army to continue op- 
eration of the Huntsville facility. It gave NASA 
the right to use the Huntsville facility on a coop- 
erative basis. 


U.S. Announces Satellite Program—The Defense 
Dept. announced Dec. 3 Project Discoverer, a long- 
range satellite program aimed at placing mice, 
monkeys and then man in space and bringing 
them back alive. Roy W. Johnson, director of the 
Defense Dept.’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, said the project included the launching 
by the Air Force of earth satellites at the rate 
of about one a month, beginning in Jan., 1959, or 
sooner with a 1,300-lb. satellite. The first Dis- 
eoverer satellites were to be launched via modified 
intermediate range ballistic missiles. Later satel- 
lites, to be launched with the Atlas intercontin- 
ental ballistic missile, were-to reach weights up 
to 5 tons; All the Disceverers were to be launched 
from the Vandenberg AF Base near Santa Maria, 
Calif. They were to be launched in a southerly di- 
rection, thus avoiding thickly populated areas, and 
aimed at achieving a polar orbit and crossing 
every area of the earth. It was announced that 
the new National Aeronautical and Space Admin- 
istration planned to launch 8 to 12 space probes a 
year from the Hast and West coasts, beginning in 
1959. The sending of animals into space is to pro- 
vide data for the ‘‘man-in-space’’ program being 
conducted jointly by the ARPA and the NASA, Dr. 
T,. Keith Glennan, NASA administrator, an- 
nounced Dec. 17 that the man-in-space program 
had been given the name Project Mercury, and 
that it was ‘‘several years away’’ from success. 


Eisenhower for More Schooling—President Hisen- 
hower told the National Committee for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
Dec. 16 that the ‘‘local free system’’ of schools 
should be extended for a year or two beyond high 
school. He said he favored a system of junior col- 
leges ‘‘or certainly something near it’’ to provide 
the additional free public education. 


U.S. Forms Science Council—President Hisen- 
hower approved Dec. 27 establishment of the Fed- 
eral Council for Science and Technology to coor- 
dinate Government research and promote the 
scientific effort of the nation, He said the council, 
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to be headed by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., his 
special assistant for science and technology, would 
include high-ranking officials of Government 
agencies involved in research and development. 


FOREIGN 

Philippines Chief Visits Japan—President Carlos 
P. Garcia of the Republic of the Philippines was 
greeted by Emperor Hirohito and Crown Prince 
Akihito as he arrived in Tokyo Dec. 1 on a state 
visit hailed by the Japanese press as opening a 
new era of friendly relations between the two 
nations. Garcia told a Japanese radio-tv audience 
that ‘‘bitterness of former years is being washed 
away by compassion and forgiveness.’’ A joint 
communique issued at the end of the 5-day visit 
pledged Japan to supply some $50,000,000 in long- 
term credits for Philippines hydroelectric and 
other projects. 

Humphrey Confers with Khrushchev—Sen. Hu~ 
bert H. Humphrey (D,-Minn.) held an 8-hr, meet- 
ing with Soviet Premier Khrushchev in the Krem- 
lin Dec. 1. Humphrey said afterward that he saw 
no ‘‘room for a compromise’”’ of the Western and 
Soviet positions on Berlin but that his talk had 
produced ‘‘a couple of interesting proposals” which 
he had cabled to Secy. Dulles. At a Washington 
press conference Dec. 8 Humphrey said his Krem- 
lin talk had convinced him that U.S.-Soviet poli- 
tical differences would not be settled ‘‘for a long 
time.’’ Humphrey delivered to President Eisen- 
hower Dec. 9 a personal message from Khrushchev. 
The President did not disclose its contents, but 
Washington sources said Khrushchev asserted the 
USSR had an intercontinental ballistic missile 
with an 8,500-mile range and a compact hydrogen 
bomb with a force of 5 megatons (equivalent to 
5,000,000 tons of TNT). President Eisenhower in- 
dicated Dec. 10 that he knew of no reason to dis- 
pute either claim. 

Lopez Mateos Mexican President—Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos was inaugurated 57th President of Mexico 
Dec. 1 for a 6-yr, term. Lopez Mateos, 48, lawyer 
and former Minister of Labor in the cabinet of 
outgoing President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, named a 
middle-of-the-road cabinet composed chiefly ‘of 
technicians rather than political figures. U.S. 
Secy. of State Dulles attended the inaugural 
ceremonies in the face of threats of anti-U.S. 
demonstrations that did not materialize. 


Colombia Convicts Ex-Dictator—Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla, ousted dictator of Colombia, was arrested 
in Bogota Dec. 3 and placed aboard a naval frigate 
in the Caribbean. President Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo declared a state of siege after announcing 
that Rojas Pinilla had personally directed a plot 
to unseat the government and install a military 
dictatorship. The Colombian Senate convicted 
Rojas Pinilla Mar. 18 of violating the constitution 
and abusing his power as president. The Senate 
stripped him of political rights, titles, honors and 
a $3,000-a-month pension Apr. 2, 


U.S. Envoy Stoned in Irag—Amid reports that 
Iraqi Premier Abdul Karim Kassem had ac- 
cepted Soviet arms and entered into a working 
partnership with the Communists, the U.S. sent 
Assistant Secy. of State William M, Rountree to 
the Middle East Dec. 6 to find out the facts. Upon 
arriving in Baghdad Dec. 15 for conferences with 
Premier Kassem, Rountree was greeted by a bar- 
rage of mudballs, eggs and rocks, none of which 
hit him. Mobs at the airport and in front of the 
U.S. Embassy shouted: ‘‘Rountree go home.’’ 
Rountree completed without further untoward 
incident his two-week tour, which included talks 
with Kassem, United Arab Republic President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser and officials of Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, Israel and Greece, 

Venezuela Elects Betancourt—In their first Presi- 
dential election in 10 years, Venezuelan voters 
Dec. 7 elected Romulo Bentancourt to a 5-yr. term 
as President. Two days of rioting in Caracas fol- 
lowed the election, in which Betancourt defeated 
Rear Adm, Wolfgang Larrazabel and Dr, Rafael 
Caldera, Larrazabel had headed the military junta 
which ruled Venezuela for 10 months following the 
overthrow of dictator Marcos Perez Jiminez, 
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West Berlin Rebuffs USSR—West Berlin voters 
delivered a crushing rebuff to the Soviet Union 
Dec. 7 when Socialist Unity ( ) party 
candidate received less than 2% of the vote in 
elections for a municipal house of representatives 
“and 12 borough councils. The Communists had 
campaigned on Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal to end the 4-power occupation of Berlin and 
make West Berlin a free city. Other parties had 
called on West Berliners to make the election a 
demonstration of their resistance to the proposal. 
Mayor Willy Brandt scored a personal victory 
when his Social Democratic party ran far ahead 
of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union. : 


All-African People’s .Conference—Non-govern- 
mental delegations of African nationalists met in 
Accra, Ghana, Dec, 8-13 -and decided to form 
permanent headquarters there to speed liberation 
of Africa from colonial and white rule. The con- 
ference appealed for a trade and labor boycott of 
white-ruled South Africa, called on the UN to ask 
all colonial powers to withdraw from Africa, con- 
demned colonialism, racialism and tribalism and 
urged formation of regional federations as a step 
toward a pan-African commonwealth. 


Soviet Security Chief Out—The Soviet govern- 
ment newspaper Izvestia announced Dec. 9 that 
Gen. Ivan A. Serov, 53, had been relieved of his 
duties as chief of the Soviet internal security ap- 
paratus. Western observers speculated that the 
action was taken to strengthen Premier Khrush- 
chev’s personal control over the Soviet secret 
police. A former organizer for the Young Commu- 
nist party, Aleksandr N. Shelepin, 40, was named 
Dec. 25 to succeed Serov. 


West Firm on Berlin—The Western Big Three 
issued a statement rejecting Dec. 14 Soviet de- 
mands for the withdrawal of Western troops from 
West Berlin and liquidation of the 4-Power Berlin 
occupation. The statement followed a conference 
in Paris by Secy. of State Dulles, British For. 
Secy. Selwyn Lloyd, French For, Min. Couve de 
Murville, West German For. Min. Heinrich von 
Brentano and West Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt. 
The 15-nation NATO Ministerial Council, meeting 
in Paris Dec. 16, endorsed the Western Big Three 
stand but expressed readiness to discuss the unity 
of Germany and European security with the 
USSR. The U. S., Britain and France sent similar 
notes to the USSR Dec. 31 formally rejecting So- 
viet demands that they quit their sectors in West- 
ern Berlin by June 1 and make the former German 
capital a free city. The Big Three suggested a 
4-Power meeting to ‘‘discuss the question of Ber- 
lin in the wider framework of negotiations for a 
solution of the German problem as well as that 
of European security.’’ 


Chinese Commune Drive Slowed—A Chinese 
Communist party resolution published in Peiping 
Dec. 18 ordered a slowdown in the drive to or- 
ganize the Chinese peasants into rural communes 
and a temporary halt to plans to establish com- 
munes in Chinese cities. The resolution defended 
the 1958 decision to establish the commune system 
but ,advised ‘‘over-eager’’ party members not to 
be in too big a hurry to finish the job. It warned 
that the transition from socialism to full commu- 
nism would take ‘‘15, 20 or more years.’’ It stressed 
that people in the communes should have at least 
8 hours’ sleep and 4 hours for meals and recrea- 
tion daily. In addition to being self-supporting, 
the resolution said, the communes should try to 
produce enough commodities to exchange for cash 
to meet members’ needs. Postponement of setting 
up of large-scale communes in cities was attributed 
to the special social problems in urban centers. 


Surprise Attack Talks Suspended—East-West 
technical talks in Geneva on prevention of surprise 
attacks were suspended Dec. 18. Delegates from 10 
nations, unable to agree on an agenda after 30 
Sessions in nearly 6 weeks, referred the matter to 
their governments for further study. 


Nuclear Test Talks Adjourn—The U. S.-British- 
Soviet conference in Geneva on banning nuclear 
tests adjourned Dec. 19 until after the Christmas 
holidays. Drafts of four treaty articles had been 
adopted but Western and Soviet positions on key 
issues were reported still far apart. 


Khrushchev Assails Ousted Rivals—Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, in a 6-hr. speech to the Com- 
munist party’s Central Committee Dec. 16, made 
a fresh attack on Georgi M. Malenkov, Vyacheslav 


M. Molotov and Lazar M. Kaganovich, who 

dismissed from top party posts in 1957. Khrush- 
three, Malenkov, for 

ee 


been guilty, as Khrushchev had charged, 
spiring with Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Dmitri Shepilov in an anti-party movement. 


Mao Quits as Chief of State—Retirement of Mao 
Tse-tung as chairman of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public was announced Dec. 17 by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist party. The an- 
nouncement said he would retain the leadership of 
the party and the people. Liu Shao-chi, a leading 
party theoretician and organizer, was elected by 
the National People’s Congress Apr. 27 to succeed 
Mao as chief of state. 


De Gaulle Elected President—Premier Charles de 
Gaulle was elected Dec. 21 to a 7-yr. term as the 
first President of the 5th French Republic. Of the 
79,414 valid ballots cast by an electoral college of 
81,000 of the nation’s notables, De Gaulle received 
62,395, or 78.5%. Georges Marrane, Communist, 
received 10,354 and Albert Chatelet, Union of Dem- 
ocratic Forces, 6,722. De Gaulle got all the ballots 
cast by electors in Algeria, Mauretania, Niger, 
Ivory Coast, Cameroons, Somaliland, Comores Is- 
lands and St. Pierre and Miquelon. Proclaimed 
President Jan, 8, in his first official act he named 
Michael Debre, a leading member of the Gaullist 
Union for the New Republic, as premier heading a 
27-member cabinet. 


Nasser Cracks Down on Communists—President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic 
accused Syrian Communists Dec. 23 of working 
against Egyptian-Syrian unity and Arab national- 
ism. Cairo dispatches Dec. 25 said scores of Syrian 
Communist leaders had been arrested. More than 
200 Egyptian Communist leaders were arrested 
Jan, 1 and_two printing firms founded with Soviet 
and Communist Chinese funds to print Communist 
propaganda were closed by police. 


Currency Reforms in Europe—Great Britain and 
9 other Western European nations announced Dec, 
27, effective two days later, plans to restore full 
external convertibility to their currencies for the 
first time since World War II. The 9 other nations 
were France, West Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, Italy, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. The U. S. State Department hailed the 
move as a step toward removal of restrictions on 
international trade. France announced Dec. 27 a 
17.55% devaluation of the franc. The franc’s ex- 
change rate was fixed at 493.7 to the dollar instead 
of the 420 rate in effect since Aug. 10, 1957. 


UNITED NATIONS 


13th General Assembly Session—The General 
Assembly adopted Dec. 5 a compromise resolution 
offered by Mexico expressing confidence that the 
nations involved would seek a ‘‘peaceful, demo- 
cratic and just solution’? of the Cyprus problem. 
The unanimously adopted ‘resolution followed al- 
most exactly the wording of an Indian resolution 
adopted by the Assembly in 1957. 

The Assembly adopted Dec. 12 a resolution de- 
nouncing the Soviet Union and Hungary for their 
“continued refusal’’ to cooperate with the UN on 
the Hungarian problem, deploring the repression 
of human rights in Hungary by USSR troops and 
denouncing the execution of Imre Nagy, Gen. Pal 
Maleter and other leaders of the 1956 revolt. Only 
the Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia opposed; the vote 
was 54-10 with 15 abstentions. 

By a vote of 53-8, with the Soviet bloc opposed 
and 19 abstentions, the Assembly Dec. 12 estab- 
lished an ad hoc committee to study ‘‘internal co- 
operation and programs in the peaceful uses of 
outer space.’’? Also Dec. 12 the Assembly urged the 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees ‘‘to plan and carry out projects capable of 
supporting substantial numbers of refugees.’’ The 
vote was 57-0, with 20 abstentions. The Assembly 
authorized Dec. 13 continued financing of the UN 
Emergency Force in the Middle East up to $25,- 
000,000 for 1958 and $19,000,000 for 1959, The 
regular session was adjourned Dec, 13. 


Guinea 82nd UN Member—The newly form 
Republic of Guinea, which chose decent 
from the French Union in 1958, was elected as the 
82nd_ member of the United Nations Dec. 12 by 
the General Assembly without opposition, 


GENERAL 


_ 4th U. S. Moon Probe Fails—The fourth U. S. 
effort to send a rocket to the vicinity of the moon 
failed Dec, 6 when an Army lunar vehicle, Pioneer 
Tit, rose to a height of 66,654 miles, then fell back 
toward earth. Army scientists, attempting their 
first moon shot, used a 4-stage Juno II rocket to 
launch the 12.9-lb. gold-plated instrument-carry- 
ing vehicle from Cape Canaveral, Fla. It burned 
up about 38 hours later over French Equatorial 
Africa. Scientists said the first rocket stage burned 
out too soon and that it never achieved the re- 
quired velocity. 

Bernard Goldfine Convicted—Bernard Goldfine, 
Boston industrialist whose gifts to Presidential 
assistant Sherman Adams led to the latter’s resig- 
_ nation, was convicted of criminal contempt in 
Boston Federal Court Dec. 10 for failing to obey 
a court order to produce records of one of his 
companies in a tax case. His secretary, Mildred 
Paperman, was convicted on similar charges in 
connection with the records of another Goldfine 
company. Goldfine was sentenced to three months 
in jail and Miss Paperman to 10 days. Goldfine 
pleaded not guilty in Washington Dec. 19 to a 
etharge of contempt of Congress. 


‘First Domestic Jet Airline Service—National 
Airlines started commercial jet flights between 
New York and Miami Dec. 10, the first domestic 
jet passenger service in the U. S. 


Hoffa Seeks Police Unionization—James R. 
Hoffa, president of the Intl. Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, announced in Miami Beach Dec. 10 a pro- 
gram to enroll every policeman in the U. S. as 
part of a drive to bring 10,000,000 state, county 
and municipal employees into the union. The first 
goal set was the enrollment of New York City’s 
24,000 uniformed policemen. Henry Feinstein, 
president of the Teamsters’ City Employees Union, 
Local 237, announced Dec. 29 plans to picket New 
York City Police Headquarters two weeks later. 
After Mayor Robert F. Wagner threatened to use 
every available legal weapon to prevent interfer- 
"ence with police operations, Hoffa said the Team- 
f sters would take in policemen ‘‘only if they come 
to us.’’ In the face of an ultimatum by Mayor 
p Wagner threatening him with loss of his job as a 
' city employee, Feinstein Jan. 2 called off the 
"unionization attempt. 

Strike Closes New York Papers—New York City’s 
9 major daily newspapers suspended publication 
Dec. 11-28 as a result of a strike by the Inde- 
pendent Newspaper & Mail Deliverers Union. The 
i7-day newspaper blackout, which cost an. esti- 
_ mated $50,000,000, stemmed from refusal of the 
» Deliverers to accept the formula of a $7 weekly 
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wage increase spread over two years, as negotiated 
by the publishers and editorial workers. The De- 
liverers rejected a similar contract worked out by 
their negotiators and demanded $10 a week and 
other benefits. The strike settlement was based on 
the same $7 a week spread over two years but 
divided into $5.30 in wage increases and $1.70 in 
additional paid holidays and sick leave. Amon, 
the strike’s effects were sharp drops in department’ 
store and real estate sales, attendance at sporting 
events and theater and movie patronage, 


Monkey Shot into Space—A 1-lb. squirrel monkey 
was @ passenger in the nose cone of a Jupiter 
intermediate range missile fired by the U. S. Army 
Dec. 13 at Cape Canaveral, Fla. As instruments 
radioed information on the monkey’s breathing, 
voice, heartbeat, pulse, blood pressure and tem- 
perature, the missile rose 300 miles into space and 
then plunged into the Atlantic 1,500 miles south- 
east of its starting point. The Defense Dept. said 
the monkey apparently suffered no serious adverse 
physical effect during the flight. Efforts to recover 
the nose cone containing the monkey failed. 


American Telephone Stock Split—Directors of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., world’s 
largest corporate enterprise, announced Dec. 17 
their recommendation that the company’s stock be 
split three-for-one and its annual dividend in- 
creased 10%. The stock closed $21 higher on the 
day. The program was approved Apr. 15 at the 
world’s biggest stockholders’ meeting, attended by 
more than 12,000 in a New York City armory. 


First West Coast Missile Launching—A Thor in- 
termediate range missile was fired by an Air Force 
crew Dec. 16, the first launching from Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base, Calif. The missile traveled 
full range, about 1,500 miles, along the new 
Pacific missile testing course and landed within 5 
miles of its target, the AF said. The AF claimed 
similar success for a Thor missile fired Dec. 17 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla, An AF Bomare air- 
defense missile fired from Cape Canaveral Dee. 19 
was directed by a SAGE computer at Kingston, 
N. Y., some 1,500 miles away, as it intercepted two 
drone planes 250 miles off the coast of Florida. 
The first attempt to fire an AF Titan missile, 
scheduled to succeed the Atlas ICBM, failed Dec. 
20 when the Titan failed to rise from Cape Canay- 
eral because of a mechanical failure. 


Communists Blamed in Little Rock—After a 
3-day public hearing, the chairman of a special 
Arkansas legislative committee said Dee. 18 it had 
“definitely proved that there was Communist in- 
fiuence’’ in the Little- Rock school integration 
dispute. The chairman, Rep, Paul Van Dalsen, 
said the hearing had alerted Arkansans to the 


U. S. Launches World's 


An Atlas missile weighing about 8,750 
lbs. was sent into orbit by the U.S. Air 
Force Dec. 18 from Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
the 5th earth satellite and the largest 

“launched successfully thus far by the 
United States. The Atlas carried no sep- 
arate instrument package, but itself acted 
as container for 167 lbs. of instruments. 

The Atlas project, kept secret until the 
Jaunching succeeded, was name SCORE 
(Signal Communications by Orbiting Re- 
lay Equipment). As part of the project, 
President Eisenhower recorded a Christ~ 
mas message two days before the launch- 
ing. Placed in one of the two ‘tape record- 
ers on the satellite, the message was 
broadeast. from the satellite later on 
orders radioed from the ground. 

President Eisenhower’s voice, the first 
fo come back to earth from space, con- 
veyed “to all mankind America’s wish for 
peace on earth and good will toward men 
everywhere.” It was recorded by U. S. 
Government radio stations, the record 
made available to commercial stations 
and broadcast throughout the world by 
the Voice of America. Later, scientists 
relayed a teletype text of the President’s 
message from one ground station to an- 
other via the radio in the satellix.. In 
another successful experiment, the Atlas 
sent back simultaneously 7 radio-tele- 
typewriter transmissions of the Hisen- 


First Talking Satellite 


hower message that had been beamed to 
it from a Defense Dept. radio station in 
Georgia. These and other experiments 
were seen by Defense Dept. officials as 
demonstrating the feasibility of a system 
in which 3 satellites could handle all 
global messages of the U. S. Government, 
eliminating the need for ground relay sta- 
tions and very powerful transmitters. 
The Atlas project was a military experi- 
ment, not part of the International Geo- 
physical Year program, although officials 
said it had major uses in peaceful explor- 
ation of outer space. The satellite was a 
single-stage rocket carrying two booster 
engines which were dropped. The power 
plant operated for 442 minutes, develop- 
ing about 350,000 Ibs. of thrust before the 
fuel burned out, by which time it was 
traveling at orbiting velocity of 17,100 
mph. Its maximum altitude was estimated 
at 928 miles, The weight of the Atlas satel- 
lite was said to demonstrate that U. S. 
scientists could produce intercontinental 
ballistic missiles with thrust comparable 
to that achieved by the USSR. It was 
pointed out, however, that the Russian 
Sputniks were accompanied into orbit by 
carrier rockets which, at least in the case 
of Sputnik III, may have weighed more 
than the Atlas. The Atlas satellite, whose 
life had been predicted at about 20 days, 
disintegrated Jan. 21 over the Pacific. 


threat of communism, The 11 witnesses included 
Manning Johnson, a former Communist party 
member, who testified that the 1957 integration 
crisis had been instigated by the National Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored People, “‘backed 
by the Communist party.” 


Pope’s First Christmas Message—Pope John 
XXIII broadcast his first Christmas message to 
the world Dec. 23, saying that Communist efforts 
to establish an atheistic and materialistic order 
reminded him of the Tower of Babel. ‘“Towers such 
as this are being built even today in several parts 
of the world, but they will assuredly end like the 
first one,’’ he added. 


DISASTERS 


E Fire Dec. 1 in parochial school of Our Lady of 
the Angels in Chicago killed 92 children and 3 
nuns, injured 70 children and 3 nuns... .Two-bus 
collision on Buenos Aires-Rosario road, Argentine, 
Dec. 1 killed 10, injured 17. . . . Bogota dispatch 
Dec. 1 said Colombian bandits killed 50 in attack 
on town of Huila. . . . Spanish Avianco plane 
crashed Dec. 4 near Madrid, killing all 21 aboard. 
. . . Dynamite explosion set off near Chatsworth, 
Calif., Dec. 10 by two former members of the 
Fountain of the World religious cult killed them 
and 8 cultists, including cult leader, Khrishna 
Venta. .. . Train plunged over embankment near 
Fortaleza, Brazil, Dec. 14, killing 20, injuring 100. 

-. . . Fire in Bogota, Colombia, department store 
Dec. 16 killed 84, ., . Bus crashed into ravine near 
Oaxaca, Mexico, Dec. 12, killing 70 of 72 occupants. 
: . Truck fell 150 feet into river near Feke, 
Turkey, Dec. 22, killing 28... . Bus plunged off 
Toad near Tiannina, Greece, Dec. 22, killing 30. 
. . . USAF C-54 plane crashed Dec. 22 en route 
from Elmendorf AF Base, Alaska, to Shemya Is- 
land, Aleutians, killing all 15 aboard... . Truck 
crash Dec. 30 near Huamachucho, Peru, killed 17. 


January—1959 
WASHINGTON 


U. S. Coolness to Dictators Urged—President 
Eisenhower’s brother, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
in a report made public Jam. 3 covering his 1958 
fact-finding trip to Central America, recommended 
a change in U. S. policy toward Latin-American 
dictators. Dr. Eisenhower recommended that the 
U. S. adopt Vice President Nixon’s suggestion ‘‘that 
we have an abraze (embrace) for democratic lead- 
ers, and a formal handshake for dictators.’’ Dr. 
Hisenhower said the U. S. had been wrong in dec- 
orating several Latin-American dictators. He 
added that the U. S. should not withdraw its 
programs from dictator-led countries, ‘‘Most peo- 
ples want freedom, though many have never ex- 
perienced it,’’ he said. ‘By cooperating with them, 
even through dictators . . . one may hope that a 
growing understanding of the strength, glory, and 
basic morality of democracy will enable the people 
of a harshly ruled country to achieve and main- 
tain democratic institutions of their own design.”’ 


Alaska Proclaimed 49th State—Alaska became 
the 49th state Jan. 3 at 12:02 pm. EST when 
President Eisenhower signed the document of 
proclamation. The President also signed an execu- 
tive order adding a 49th star to the United States 
flag, effective July 4, 1959, and setting a new flag 
design with 7 staggered rows of 7 stars each. On 
the basis of the flip of a coin by Alaska’s two newly 
elected U. S. Senators, Sen. E. L. Bartlett (D.) 
became senior Senator and Sen. Ernest Gruening 
(D.) junior Senator. By drawing lots it was de- 
termined that Gruening would serve a 4-yr. term 
and Bartlett a two-yr, term, 


U. S. Doubts A-Test Reliability—A White House 
Statement, prepared by the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, raised serious new questions 
Jan. 5 as to the reliability of a detection system 
drafted by East-West scientists at Geneva in 1958 
for policing any cessation of atomic tests. The 
statement said new data obtained from under- 
ground tests conducted in Nevada 3 months earlier 
“indicate that it is more difficult to identify un- 
derground explosions than had previously been 
believed.’’ Copies of the U. S. statement were sub- 
mitted to the U. S.-British-Soviet conference 
meeting in Geneva to draft an international treaty 
banning atomic tests. The chief Soviet delegate, 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin, said the report was a “step 
backward’’ and that it could not be considered at 
the conference, The U. S. Defense Dept. and Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Commission said in 
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ence would be 
rather than 5 kilotons as had been previous 
lieved. The USSR charged Jan. 22 that the U. S. 
and Britain were seeking to sabotage the Geneva 
talks on banning A-tests. The U. S. ana Britain 
quickly rejected the charge. The U. S. and Britain 
proposed Jan. 26 the international staffing of con- 
trol posts for policing the proposed A-test ban, 
with each side to provide half the technical ex- 
perts at control posts in the other side’s territory. 
The USSR held out Jan. 27 for 100% national 
staffing of posts. 

Martin Replaced as GOP Leader—The 20-yr. 
career of Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R.-Mass.) 
as House Republican leader was ended Jan. 6 when 
Rep, Charles A. Halleck (R.-Ind.) defeated him 
for the post, 74-70, in a GOP caucus. Martin 
charged that the influence of White House aides 
and Vice President Nixon helped defeat him. 


Eisenhower Messages to Congress—In his 7th 
State of the Union message, Jan. 9, President 
Eisenhower called for ‘‘the establishment of na- 
tional goals that would not only spur us on to our 
finest efforts but would meet the stern test of 
practicality.’’ To set these goals he said he would 
appoint a committee of ‘‘educators and repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, finance, the 
professions, agriculture and every other kind of 
useful activity.”’ 

The President submitted to Congress Jan. 19 a 
balanced budget, estimating revenues for the 1959- 
1960 fiscal year at $77.1 billion and expenditures at 
$77.03 billion, thus providing ‘‘a very modest sur- 
plus’’ of $70,000,000. This would compare with ‘“‘a 
recession-induced deficit’? of $12.891 billion for 
1958-1959, the President said. The new budget 
anticipated $5.5 billion cuts in spending and $1.6 
billion increase in revenues, making the 1959-1960 
budget $3.9 billion less than the record peacetime 
estimate for the current fiscal year. In his annual 
Economic Report to Congress, Jan. 20, the Presi- 
dent called on labor, business men and consumers 
to help fight inflation. He said labor leaders “have 
a@ particularly critical role to play in view of the 
great power lodged in their hands.’’ 

In a special message to Congress on labor, Jan. 
28, the President called for legislation: ‘‘To safe- 
guard workers’ funds in union treasuries against 
misuse; to protect the rights and freedoms of in- 
dividual union members, including the basic right 
to free and secret election of officers; to advance 
true and responsible collective bargaining; to pro- 
tect the public and innocent third parties from 
unfair and coercive practices such as boycotting 
and blackmail picketing.’’ President Eisenhower, 
in a special message Jan. 29, urged Congress to 
abandon the program of mandatory high price 
supports which, he said, ‘‘created our farm sur- 
plus problems.’’ He asked for flexible price. sup- 
ports between 75% and 90% of average market 
prices during the preceding 3 years. 


U. S. Orders Space Capsule—The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration awarded to the 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis Jan. 12 a 
contract for the design and construction of the 
nation’s first space vehicle ‘‘to carry a human 
passenger through the atmosphere, into orbital 
flight and safely back to earth again.’’ The cone- 
shaped capsule was to weigh between 2,000 and 
3,000 lbs., with maximum diameter of 6 ft. and a 
length of 12 to 15 ft. Design and construction was 
expected to take at least two years at a cost of 
more than $15,000,000. It was to be launched by an 
Atlas or Titan missile into an orbit 100 to 150 
miles above the earth. Retro-rockets were to slow 
it for return to earth, a ribbon parachute was to 
slow it further, and two large parachutes were to 
land it safely. It was to land on an inflatable ring 
on its base which would soften the shock of an 
earth landing and keep the capsule afloat if it fell 
on water. NASA administrator T. Keith Glennan 
announced Jan. 27 that he had compiled a list of 
110 test pilots from whom potential pilots for the 
Project Mercury capsule would be chosen after 
intensive physical and psychological tests. 


Dulles Denies Shift on Germany—U. S. Secy. of 
State Dulles, after denouncing the Soviet plan for 
a German peace treaty Jan. 13, said at a press 
conference that free elections were not the only 
method by which Germany could be reunified. 
British and West German officials were reported 


locked at what they interpreted as a drastic 
in the U. S. eee However, Dulles told 


Argentine President Visits U. S.—President Ar- 
iro Frondizi of Argentina arrived in Washington 
i n a state visit Jan. 21 and was greeted by Presi- 

' dent Eisenhower. A 4-day general strike in Ar- 
entina against Frondizi’s austerity program, 
' which had threatened to prevent Frondizi’s trip, 
‘tollapsed Jan. 22 in the face of stern government 
" Measures against the strikers. Frondizi, in talks 
' with President Eisenhower, other top U. S. officials 
_&nd in a speech before a joint session of Congress, 
ought to give assurances of a favorable political 
_ and economic climate for foreign investment in 
Argentina. He visited New York, Chicago and 
Detroit before returning home Feb. 2. 


_ WU. S. Rejects Hungarian Overtures—A Hunga- 
Tian note delivered in Washington Jan. 28 was 
rejected by the United States Jan. 31 on the ground 
that it implied threats of reprisal unless the U. S. 
granted Hungarian overtures for diplomatic rec- 
Ognition. The Hungarian government then an- 
“nounced that it would limit the activities of the 


Fidel Castro’s Cuban rebel forces, ap- 
» parently doomed to extinction two years 
-earlier, achieved a remarkable victory 
' when the dictatorial regime of President 
4 Fulgencio Batista collapsed Jan. 1. Aban- 
_ doning the guerrilla warfare with which 
_ he had harassed the government for 
“many months, Castro staked all on a 
i daring offensive aimed at bisecting the 
" island. When the steadily growing rebel 
- army advanced from rural Oriente Prov- 
ince and captured Santa Clara, rail junc- 
' tion i150 miles southeast of Havana, 
| Batista resigned ‘“‘to prevent further 
bloodshed” and fied into exile in the 
‘Dominican Republic with his family and 
_ key political and military leaders. 
<> Petore fieeing, Batista attempted to 
_ turn over his power to a military junta. 
Castro denounced the junta as a creation 
_ of Batista, ordered a general strike and 
’ quickly took control of the whole island. 
In Havana, rioting mobs sacked homes, 
“shops and gambling casinos, but the riot- 
"ing subsided Jan. 2 as thousands of 
Castro’s bearded warriors entered the 
Capital. At the eastern end of Cuba, 
Castro entered Santiago de Cuba, the 
island’s second largest city, in triumph. 
Addressing the nation by radio, he pro- 
claimed a provisional government headed 
by Dr. Manuel Urrutia, an ex-judge of a 
Santiago court, as provisional president. 
Urrutia, sworn in as povisional president 
in Santiago de Cuba Jan. 3, immediately 
Named Castro commander-in-chief of 
the arrned forces. 3 
As Castro headed a triumphal proces- 
sion toward Havana, he broadcast orders 
Jan. 4 that ended the general strike. The 
provisional president took up residence 
in the Presidential Palace in Havana Jan. 
5 and appointed Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, 
dean of the Havana Bar Assn., premier. 
Urrutia dissolved the Cuban Congress Jan. 
6 and removed from office all provincial 
overnors, mayors and aldermen. The 
rrutia government said it would rule 
for at least 18 months, after which there 
would be free elections. The U. S. rec- 
ognized the new government Jan. 7, fol- 
lowing rcognition by Britain and a 
number of other countries. Castro was 
greeted a jubilant crowds Jan, 8 as he 
entered Havana at the head of a column 
of 5,000 troops. ‘ 
Shortly after the Castro regime as- 
sumed power it began wholesale ex- 
ecutions of Batista supporters after 
conviction by revolutionary courts on 
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U. S. Legation in Budapest; the announcement 
said the Legation constituted a danger to the 
Hungarian state. 

Green Quits Foreign Policy Post—Sen. Theodore 
Francis Green (D.-R. I.), at 91 the oldest man 
ever to serve in Congress, resigned as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Jan. 30 
because of failing sight and hearing. An editorial 
in the Providence, R. I., Journal the day before 
had urged that he step down because of his age. 
Sen. J. W. Fullbright (D.-Ark.), 53, succeeded to 
the chairmanship of the Senate’s most sought- 
after committee by virtue of seniority. 

Nixon Heads Anti-Inflation Unit—Vice President 
Nixon was named by President Eisenhower Jan. 31 
as chairman of a new Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability for Economic Growth, established to ex- 
plore and expose the problems of inflation. Named 
as members of the committee were Treasury Secy. 
Robert B. Anderson, Postmaster Gen. Arthur E. 
Summerfield, Agriculture Secy. Ezra Taft Benson, 
Commerce Secy. Lewis L. Strauss, Labor Secy. 
James P. Mitchell and Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, 
Ch., President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 

FOREIGN 

European Market Pact in Effect—The European 

Economic Community, 6-nation common market, 


Cuban Dictator Batista Forced Out; Rebel Leader Castro Takes Over 


charges of murder and torture. Criticism 
of the summary shootings was wide- 
spread, and Sen. Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.} 
denounced on the U.S. Senate floor the 
“blood bath’ in Cuba. Castro defied 
foreign critics and the executions contin- 
ued. The unofficial total of those shot by 
firing squads in the first 312 months of the 
Castro regime was more than 500. 

Batista was the 6th Latin American 
dictator to be toppled from power within 
4 years. The others were Gen. Juan 
Peron, ousted as President of Argentina; 
Gen. Anastasio Somoza, Nicaraguan die- 
tator, assassinated; President Paul E. 
Magloire of Haiti, forced into exile; Gen. 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, ousted as Presi- 
dent of Colombia; and President Marcos 
Perez Jiminez, ousted as President of 
Venezuela. Batista, a former army ser- 
geant, ruled Cuba from behind the scenes 
from 1933 to 1939, when he was elected 
president. Barred by the constitution from 
succeeding himself, he lived in voluntary 
exile in the U.S. from 1944 to 1952, when 
he again seized power in Cuba through a 
bloodless coup. He was elected president 
in 1954. 

Fidel Castro, son of a wealthy sugar 
planter, began his revolutionary activity 
against Batista on July 26, 1953, when 
Castro was a young Havana University 
law graduate. He led an unsuccessful at- 
tack against the Moncado army barracks 
in Santiago de Cuba, in which nearly half 
the 165 youthful raiders were killed but 
which gave his crusade its name—the 26th 
of July Movement. Castro and his 
younger brother, Raul, were imprisoned. 
Released in 1955, they spent the next 
“few months in New York and Mexico 
preparing for another attempt to over- 
throw Batista. They landed in Cuba’s 
Oriente Province Dec. 2, 1956, with a 
rebel force of fewer than 90 men, most of 
whom were killed by Batista forces. The 
Castros escaped into the mountains, con- 
ducted hit-and-run raids and built up an 
army of several thousand men for their 
final victorious drive. Fidel Castro, 32, 
who had insisted that he was neither a 
Socialist nor a Communist, disavowed 
any personal ambition to rule Cuba but 
said his only desire was to achieve 
democracy. hen a law was approved 
Feb, 8, 1959, lowering the minimum age 
for president from 35 to 30, there was 
speculation that Castro intended to run 
for the office. However, Premier Miro 
resigned Feb. 13 and Castro succeeded 
him as premier Feb. 16. 


SCP fF) Pte pate Dt 


came into existence Jan. 1. The goal of the 6 
members—France, West Germany, Belgium, Lux~- 
emburg, the Netherlands and Italy—is the gradual 
/elimination of tariffs and other trade barriers 
within 12 to 15 years. The 6 nations already had 
pooled their coal, steel and atomic energy through 
the European Coal and Steel Community and the 
European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 


Independence Plan for Belgian Congo—Police 
and Belgian troops fired on rioting African nation- 
alists in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, Jan. 4-6, 
killing 71 Africans and wounding more than 250. 
Belgian Premier Gaston Eyskens made public Jan. 
13 a government declaration pledging action to 
“organize in the Congo a democracy capable of 
exercising sovereignty and making decisions about 
its independence.’ No date was set for Congolese 
independence but provision was made for election 
of local advisory councils in the colony. Belgian 
King Baudouin said Jan. 13 that Belgium would 
“lead the Congolese populations without .. . re- 
criminations but also without undue haste, to 
independence in peace and prosperity.” 


West Germany Rejects USSR Plan—West Ger- 
many, in a note to the USSR Jan. 5, supported 
previous U. S., British and French rejections of a 
Soviet proposal to transform West Berlin into a 
demilitarized free city. The note said the Soviet 
proposal would leave West Berlin at the mercy of 
arbitrary action by the East Germans and would 
intensify the division of Germany. The Bonn gov- 
ernment said ‘the unnatural situation of Berlin 
can only be made normal by restoring to that city 
its function as capital of all Germany.” 


UAR-Bonn Rift Settled—Strained relations be- 
tween the United Arab Republic and West Germany 
resulted when East German Premier Otto Grote- 
wohl announced Jan. 7 that the UAR had agreed 
to establish consular relations with East Germany. 
Dr. Walther Becker, West German Amb. to Cairo, 
was instructed to inform UAR President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser that West Germany would consider 
the reported exchange of consulates an ‘‘unfriend- 
ly act.’? Becker informed the Bonn government 
Jan. 14 that Nasser had given him assurances that 
the UAR agreement with East Germany, while it 
permitted an East German trade mission in Cairo 
to perform consular functions, did not imply dip- 
lomatic recognition of East Germany. 


USSR Proposes German Treaty—The USSR 
proposed Jan. 10 a 28-nation conference within 
two months to negotiate a German peace treaty. 
With notes to the 27 other nations, including 
Communist China, the USSR included drafts of 
@ proposed peace treaty which would make West 
Berlin a demilitarized, free city until Germany 
is reunified. At the same time the USSR rejected 
a Western proposal that the Berlin question be 
linked with broader issues regarding German 
unity and European security. The draft treaty was 
similar to one which was rejected by the West at 
the Big Four conference in Berlin in 1954. Neither 
included the basic Western requirement of unifica- 
tion based on free, all-German elections. U.S., 
British and West German officials declared the 
new’ Soviet proposals unacceptable. 


De Gaulle Seeks Algerian Settlement—French 
President Charles de Gaulle’s cabinet decreed wide 
amnesty measures for Algerian rebels June 13, 
commuting some 140 death sentences, shortening 
prison terms and freeing thousands of rebel sus- 
pects. Rebel spokesmen reiterated Jan. 14 their 
demand for direct political negotiations with 
France. De Gaulle renewed French offers Jan. 15 
of safe conduct for Algerian rebels to Paris to 
discuss a cease-fire but stressed that France would 
make no political settlement with the Algerian 
Provisional Government operating in Cairo. 
Premier Michael Debre, offering his governmental 
program to the first meeting of the Parliament of 
the 5th Republic Jam. 15, said his policy was to 
keep Algeria under French sovereignty. Debre’s 
program was overwhelmingly approved. The Al- 
gerian Provisional Government said ‘‘regretfully’’ 
Jan. 27 that it saw ‘‘no prospect for peace in 
Algeria’’ at present. De Gaulle renewed Jan. 30 
his offer to grant Algerian rebels a cease-fire under 
**honorable conditions.’’ 


Soviet Economic Report—The Soviet Govern- 
ment, in its annual report on the USSR economy, 
said Jan. 15 that the USSR had outstripped the 
United States in 1958 in production of milk. 
Soviet production was listed at 57,800,000 metric 


~ the equivalent of 63,695,600 tons. The Us 
nd oe ecrcaeed oF eee 


and production of agricultural 
latter because of design changes. 


for war damage to the canal. Egypt agreed to pay 
£27,000,000 ($68,000,000) to owners of British 
property nationalized by Egypt and to return se-— 
questered British property. Britain agreed to re- 
lease £74,000,000 ($207,200,000) of Egyptian funds 
frozen in British banks. Because of disagreement 
over evaluation of British property nationalized 
by Egypt, the agreement was not signed formally — 
until Feb. 28. 


USSR Shows Atom Smasher—Soviet scientists 
showed reporters Jan. 23 what the scientists said 
was the world’s largest atom smasher. The syn- 
chrophasatron, in full operation at laboratories of 
the United Institute for Nuclear Research in 
Dubna, was said to be capable of accelerating pro- 
tons from the hydrogen atom to an energy of 10 
billion electron-volts, compared to a peak of 6.3 
billion electron-volts achieved by a similar instal- 
lation at the University of California. Such in- 
stallations are used to explore the structure and 
composition of the atomic nucleus. 


Mikoyan Asks Berlin Talks—Soviet Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, in a Moscow press 
conference Jan. 24 shortly after his return from 
the U.S., called for high-level East-West talks on 
the Berlin question. He said the USSR was will- 
ing to be flexible about the time limit within such 
talks could get under way provided there was 
“good will on the part of the Western Powers.” 
U. S. Secy. of State Dulles said Jan. 27 that he 
would welcome East-West foreign ministers’ talks 
on the Berlin problem this spring but doubted 
that such a meeting could succeed unless the 
USSR changed its position on Berlin and a Ger- 
man peace treaty. 


Iraq Revolt Leader Convicted—The conviction 
on treason charges of Col. Abdel Salam Arif, a 
key figure in the revolt that overthrew the Iraqi 
monarchy in 1958, was announced Jan. 24. Arif, 
former deputy premier and aide to Premier Ab- 
dul Karim Kassem, had been accused of plotting 
the assassination of Kassem. A few months after 
the overthrow of the monarchy Arif, who had 
urged closer ties with the United Arab Republic, 
was removed from power. Sent to West Germany 
as Ambassador, he was arrested when he returned 
to Baghdad without permission. His death sen- 
tence was announced Feb. 7 but the military court 
recommended that the Premier exercise clemency. 


Government Shift in Italy—Italian Premier 
Amintore Fanfani resigned Jan. 26 after his 
coalition government’s majority in Parliament had 
been destroyed by defections of Democratic 
Socialists. Fanfani resigned Jan. 31 as political 
secretary of the Christian Democratic Party. 
Former Premier Antonio Segni, a member of the 
moderate left wing of the Christian Democrats, 
was designated Premier Feb. 6 by President Gio- 
vanni Gronchi. Segni announced Feb. 15 forma- 
tion of a cabinet drawn from the Christian 
Democrats. Technically a minority government, it 
was supported by Liberals, Monarchists and neo- 
Fascists and won Parliamentary approval. 


Khrushchev Talks of East-West Thaw—Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev said at an Indian indepen- 
dence day reception in Moscow Jan. 26 that Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan’s report on his U.S. visit in- 
dicated ‘‘that the possibility of a thaw in our 
relations is not excluded. Khrushchev said the 
Soviet Union was doing “everything possible’ to 
improve East-West relations and added that he 
agreed with a Western diplomat’s statement “that 
Khrushchev is more frightened of war than any- 
one else.’” U.S. Secy. of State Dulles commented 
Jan. 27 that he thought the USSR wanted to win 
the cold war, not to end it. Vice President Nixon 
said Jan. 27 that the U.S. also wants ‘‘a thaw in 
the cold war because we realize that if there is 
none we will all be eventually frozen in the ice 
so hard that only a nuclear bomb will break it,’’ 


‘by all possible legitimate means, including action 


“gi 


' gress for the first time, said Khrushchev offered 


Ministers of the Baghdad Pact (METO), meeting 
Karachi, Pakistan, Jan, 26-28, ‘‘noted with 
oncern that international communism continued 
ss efforts to dominate the pact area.’’ In its 
losing communique, the Council said the threat 

of direct and indirect aggression in the Middle 

“had not diminished and should be combated 


o 


‘by the United Nations.” The meeting, which was 
tted by Iraq’s revolutionary regime, was at- 
‘tended by representatives of Turkey, Iran, Pak- 
istan, Britain and the United States. The United 
tes, while not a signatory to the Baghdad 
Pact, participates fully in the work of the Council 
and its committees. 


Khrushchey Claims ICBM Lead—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, in a 7-hour speech Jan. 27 opening 
the 21st congress of the Soviet Communist party, 


_ boasted that the USSR had begun mass production 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles and had 


achieved an ICBM arsenal that insured military 
dominance over the West. He said the Soviet 
Seven-Year Plan would give the USSR ‘‘the de- 
cisive edge’’ in the world by 1970. He said the 
U.S. annual production increase was only 2% 
and calied for an annual Soviet increase of 8.6%. 
Non-Communist reporters, admitted to the con- 


mo changes in Soviet internal or foreign policy. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko told 
the congress Jan. 29 that the USSR would ‘‘seek 
new ways’’ of solving the German problem if its 
proposals were spurned by the West. He indicated 
that the USSR would then hand over to East 
Germany its controls over the approaches to Ber- 
Tin, as threatened by Khrushchev. Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas I. Mikoyan told the congress Jan. 31 
that the USSR was ready to sign a trade agree- 
ment with the U.S. ‘‘for 3, 5 or 7 years’ if the 
U.S. wanted to do so. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Maritime Organization Meets—The first as- 
sembly of the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization opened Jan. 6 in London. 
Liberia was admitted as the 29th member state of 
the UN specialized agency. A protest by the USSR 
against the presence of a Nationalist Chinese 
delegate was successfully opposed by the U.S. 
The USSR failed in an effort to force the IMCO 
assembly to rule on admission of a Communist 
Chinese delegate. 


UN Hears Israeli Protest—The United Nations 
Security Council met Jan. 30 to hear a complaint 
by Israel that constant attacks were being made 
on Israeli territory from the Syrian regionof the 
United Arab Republic. Israeli Amb. Abba Eban 
accused Syria of 10 violations of the armistice 
within 3 weeks, including the killing of an Israeli 
shepherd, which was the specific basis of the com- 
plaint. U.S. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge suggested 
that both sides refrain from firing except in 
obvious self-defense and that better use be made 
of the UN armistice supervision machinery. Soviet 
Amb. Georgi P. Arkadyev rejected the Israeli 
complaint on the ground that there was no 
proof that the shepherd had been killed by Syrian 
forces. The Council took no formal action but 
the consensus of members appeared to be that 
both sides should use more restraint. 


GENERAL 

Mikoyan Visits U.S.—First Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Anastas I. Mikoyan, regarded as the second 
most powerful man in the Soviet Union, visited 
the United States Jan. 4-20, conferred with top 
Government and business leaders, toured the 
country from coast to coast and left the impres- 
sion that the USSR wanted to settle East-West 
differences but was unwilling to alter its major 
policies to do so. Arriving in New York by plane 
from Copenhagen, he went to Washington by car, 


Soviet Scientists Put First Man-Made Planet into Solar System 


The Moscow radio announced Jan. 2 
that on that day ‘fa cosmic rocket was 
launched toward the moon in the USSR.” 


' The rocket, referred to by the Russians 


as Lunik, passed within about 4,600 miles 
of the moon Jan. 4, soared onward into 
space and went into orbit around the sun 
Jan. 7 as.the first man-made planet. 


The Soviet announcement said the last 
stage of the multistage cosmic_rocket 
weighed 3,245.2 lbs. without fuel. The last 
stage, according to the Russians, also con- 
tained instruments designed to: ascer- 
tain the magnetic field of the moon; study 
the intensity and variations of cosmic 
rays outside the earth’s magnetic field; 
register photons in the cosmic radiation; 
discover the amount of radioactivity on 
the moon; study the distribution of heavy 
nuclei in cosmic radiation; study the gas 
components of. interplanetary matter; 
study corpuscular solar radiation; and 
study meteoric particles The announce- 
ment said the last stage contained 3 radio 
transmitters to send scientific observa- 
tions back to earth, as well as instruments 
designed to create ‘‘a sodium cloud of an 
artificial comet” visible from earth with 
special equipment. The total weight of 
ihe payload of scientific instruments and 
their container within the rocket’s final 
stage was put at 796.5 Ibs. 


To escape from the earth’s gravity, 
the Russians said, their Lunik rocket 
achieved the “second cosmic speed’’ of 
about 7 miles per second (over 25,000 
mph), compared to the “cosmic speed 
of about 5 miles per second (18,000 mph) 
used to put the Sputniks into orbit 
around the earth. The rocket, fired in an 
easterly direction across the USSR, trav- 
eled in the same direction that the earth 
travels around the sun, thus gaining the 
benefit of the earth’s speed as well as its 
own. The sodium flash released by the 
rocket was reported sighted on schedule 


Jan. 3 in the direction of the constellation 
Virgo. The Lunik’s radio transmission 
system went dead Jan. 5, some 62 hours 
after the launching. Soviet officials said 
it had traveled 373,125 miles by that time. 


Following the failure of the Lunik’s 
radio transmission system, all figures re- 
ported on the rocket’s performance were 
based on scientific calculations rather 
than direct observations, as it was far 
out of range of optical instruments. How- 
ever, Soviet scientists said it might come 
close enough to the earth in the remote 
future to permit further observations. 
They said its elliptical path around the 
sun, between the orbits of the earth and 
Mars, would have a maximum diameter 
of 214,750,000 miles and that the time of 
its revolution around the sun would be 
15 months. The Soviet calculations put 
the Lunik at its closest point to the sun, 
its perihelion, on Jan. 14, at which time 
it was about 91,500,000 miles from the 
sun. The Lunik was expected to reach a4 
top speed of 20 miles per second (about 
72,000 mph) at perihelion and to slow to 
17.34 miles per second (about 62,400 mph) 
at its greatest distance from the sun, its 
aphelion. It was expected to reach its 
aphelion, about 123,250,000 miles from 
the sun, in September, 1959. Soviet au- 
thorities said the results of experimental 
observations made with the aid of the 
Lunik would be published as soon as they 
had been processed. 


World leaders, including President 
Eisenhower -and British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, and scientists of many 
nations sent congratulations to the USSR 
on the Lunik achievement. As _ with 
previous Soviet space successes, Soviet 
EH pe eet hailed the Lunik as proof 
of the USSR’S scientific superiority. From 
the U. S. Congress came demands that 
the United States accelerate its program 
to overtake the Soviet Union in the space 
race, regardless of cost 


\ 


8! ing en route to visit a motel. In Washing- 
ae he conferred with Secy. of State Dulles, Vice 
President Nixon and various labor and business 
Jeaders. On his cross-country tour, Mikoyan was 
the guest of industrialist Cyrus Eaton in Cleve- 
land, toured the Ford River Rouge plant in De- 
troit, addressed a lawyers’ club in Chicago and 
visited San Francisco and Los Angeles. Return- 
ing to New York, he visited Macy’s department 
store and had lunch with a group of Wall Street 
bankers. Going to Washington again, he con- 
ferred with Secy. Dulles, lunched with members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and met 
for nearly two hours with President Eisenhower. 
A White House statement said the President and 
Dulles agreed that the talks had been useful; 
there was no indication that Mikoyan offered any 
modification in the Soviet position on Berlin or 
other issues. Mikoyan was jeered by Hungarians 
and other refugees in various cities despite Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s plea that he be greeted with 
“the courtesy Americans traditionally show vis- 
itors from abroad.’”’ 


Jailed for Protecting News Source—Marie Torre, 
television columnist for the New York Herald 
Tribune, began a 10-day term in the Hudson 
County Jail in Jersey City, N.J., Jan..5 for re- 
fusing a Federal Court order to disclose the source 
of information she had used in a column. She 
said she hoped the case ‘‘will lead to legislation 
protecting a mewspaper man’s sources.’’ Miss 
Torre had quoted an unidentified Columbia Broad- 
casting System executive as criticizing Judy Gar- 
land. Miss Garland filed a $1,393,333 libel suit 
against CBS; in pre-trial examination Miss Torre 
was asked to name the CBS executive. Miss Torre 
pleaded the First Amendment, guaranteeing free- 
dom of the press. She was found guilty of con- 
tempt of court. The U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to review the case. 


Balloonists Retrace Columbus’ Route—Four 
British balloonists, including a woman, landed in 
Barbados, British West Indies, Jan. 5, after a 
3,000-mile air and water trip across the Atlantic 
from the Canary Islands. They had started the 
voyage 24 days earlier in the balloon Small 
World. After 3 days in the air, during which 
they traveled 1,800 miles, they cut the balloon 
loose and sailed the remaining 1,200 miles in its 
gondola. They said they had succeeded in their 
objective, to retrace the trade wind route of 
Columbus’ voyage to Trinidad in 1498. 


Virginia’s' ‘‘Massive Resistance’’ Fails—U.S. 
District Judge Albert V. Bryan ordered the 
Alexandria, Va., School Board Jan. 14 to stop 
using race as a factor in assigning students, 
effective with the Feb. 2 start of the second 
semester. The Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals ruled Jan. 19 that Virginia’s ‘‘massive re- 
sistance’ laws against racial integration in the 
public schools violated the Virginia Constitution’s 
requirement that the state ‘‘maintain an efficient 
System of public free schools throughout the 
state.’’ Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., had used the 
laws to close 9 schools in Norfolk, Charlottesville 
and Front Royal in which Federal Courts had 
ordered integration to begin. 
- A special 3-judge Federal Court held Jan. 19 

that Virginia’s school-closing laws violated the 
U.S. Constitution in view of the ‘‘equal protec- 
tion’ afforded by the 14th Amendement. The 
court issued a permanent injunction Jan. 23 to bar 
the Norfolk School Board or other authorities from 
closing schools to avoid integration. The U.S. 4th 
Circuit Court of Appeals Jan. 23 upheld a lower 
court decision by ruling that 4 Negro children 
must be admitted to Stratford Junior High School 
in Arlington on Feb. 2. U.S. District Judge 
Walter E. Hoffman prohibited the Norfolk City 
Council Jan. 27 from shutting the city’s junior 
and senior high schools by cutting off funds for 
all grades above the 6th. Gov. Almond told an 
emergency session of the Virginia Legislature Jan. 
28 that the state must bow to court decisions 
upholding segregation and that he would not use 
state troops or police to resist them, He asked for 
and received legislative approval of bills repealing 
the compulsory attendance law and _ providing 
tuition grants for parents who wanted to shift 
their children from integrated to private schools. 
Chief Judge Simon E. Sobeloff of the U. S. 4th 
Circuit Court of Appeals granted Charlottesville a 
delay Jan. 29 to work out integration plans but re- 
fused a similar stay to Arlington County, Inte- 
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appeared that the first objective would be unity 
with the Eastern Orthodox Church, the next ob- 
jective the union of the entire Christian world. 
Eastern Orthodox and Protestant leaders 
welcomed the announcement. However, Dr. Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, president of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., said: “Any 
movement toward unity cannot be looked upon by 
Protestants as separated Christians returning to 
the Church of Rome.”’ 


DISASTERS 


Southeast Airlines plane crashed Jan. 8 near 
Kingsport, Tenn., killing all 10 aboard. . . . Dam 
break at Vega de Tera reservoir in northwest 
Spain Jan. 9 drowned 132 of 500 residents of Riva- 
delgo. . . . Fire in small cottage near Boswell, 
Okla., Jan. 10 killed Mrs. Aire Gardner, 40, her 
10 children and 5 nie€ces and nephews. . . . Crash 
of Lufthansa Super-Constellation Jan. 11 near 
Rio de Janeiro killed 29 passengers and 7 crew- 
men; 3 crewmen survived. . . . Austral Airlines 
Curtiss Commando crashed in storm at Mar del 
Plata, Argentina, Jan. 16, killing 51 of 52 pas- 
sengers and crewmen. . . . Flood in main shaft of 
coal mine near Pittston, Pa., Jam. 22 trapped 12 
miners. . . . Roof of movie theater in Kucuk Yali, 
Turkey, collapsed Jan. 24 under weight of con- 
crete poured to add two stories to one-fioor build- 
ing; 32 died. . . . Danish passenger-cargo ship 
Hans Hedtoft hit iceberg off southern Greenland 
Jan. 30 and presumably sank with 55 passengers 
and 40 crewmen. 
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Soviet Plane Attack Recorded—The U.S. State 
Department made public Feb. 5 a tape recording 
of what it described as a conversation between 
Soviet fighter pilots as they were shooting down 
an unarmed U. S, transport plane over Armenia 
5 months earlier. U.S. authorities said the plane 
was shot down by Russian fighters 24 miles inside 
Soviet territory after it had wandered off course. 
The USSR returned the bodies of 6 of the 17 
crewmen aboard the plane 3 weeks later but de- 
nied charges that the plane had been shot down 
and rejected U.S. requests for information on the 
11 other crewmen. The Moscow radio accused the 
U.S. State Dept. Feb. 7 of fabricating the tape 
recording. President Eisenhower voiced the sus- 
picion Feb. 10 that the U.S. plane might have 
been diverted over Soviet territory by deliberate 
Soviet interference with Turkish radio beacons. 
The Soviet Government said Feb. 16 that none of 
the 11 missing airmen was in the USSR; it also 
renewed the charge that the U.S. tape recording 
was a forgery. 


West Berlin Mayor Visits U.S.—Willy Brandt, 
Mayor of West Berlin, arrived in Washington Feb. 
7 after a visit to Canada. Brandt had lunch with 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, met 
with Secy. of State Dulles and conferred with 
President Eisenhower. He was honored with a 
ticker-tape parade Feb. 11 in New York, where 
he quoted President Eisenhower as saying the U.S. 
‘“‘will resist with all means in our power’’ any 
Soviet attempt to take over West Berlin. In a 
Springfield, Ill, speech Feb. 12 Brandt said 
Abraham Lincoln’s House Divided speech con- 
tained truths ‘‘perhaps even more applicable to 
the present situation of the German people.’’ 


U.S. Arms for Indonesia—President BHisen- 
hower’s approval of Indonesia’s request for mili- 
tary equipment to outfit 20 army battalions was 
announced Feb. 8. The U.S. State Dept. said the 
equipment, estimated to cost $10,000,000, included 
rifles, pistols, jeeps, trucks and communications 
gear. The transaction was concluded under a 
1958 U.S.-Indonesian agreement. 


Dulles Found to Have Cancer—U.S. Secy. of 
State Dulles, upon his return to Washington Feb, 
9 from a mission to Europe, took an indefinite 
leave of absence to undergo a hernia operation 
and to receive further treatment for an inflamed 
colon. The operation, performed Feb. 13, was 
pronounced successful but Dulles’ doctors reported 
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14 that tests showed he again had cancer. 
: had undergone an operation in 1956 for re- 
of a cancerous section of the lower in- 
Doctors decided against further surgery. 
we treatments were begun Feb. 20 at Walter 

Hospital. The fatal outcome of Dulles’ illness 
is reported on page 107. 


Export-Import Bank Anniversary—The Export- 
Import Bank, an independent agency of the U.S. 
“Government, celebrated its 25th birthday Feb. 12. 
‘The bank reported-that since its founding it had 
approved 1,600 credits totaling more than $10 bil- 
lion, of which $6.6 billion had been disbursed and 
$1.6 billion committed; made loans and guarantees 
_ to encourage more than $1 billion in private U.S. 
investment abroad; collected repayments of $3.3 
billion; paid $196,000,000 to the Treasury as divi- 
-dends on the $1 billion Government investment 
“in the bank’s stock. 


__ Mansfield Urges All-German Talks—Sen. Mike 
_ Mansfield (D.-Mont.), Democratic whip, urged in 
’ @ Senate speech Feb. 12 that East and West Ger- 
_™Man governments begin direct negotiations to 
achieve unification of Berlin. He suggested that 
the conciliatory services of the UN Secy.-Gen. be 
enlisted and added: ‘‘If agreement can be reached 
by East and West Germany to establish an all- 
Berlin government, then it will be desirable to 
replace both Soviet and Allied forces with a United 
Nations police force composed of contingents from 
nations not directly involved. That force might 
“Supervise the agreement and see to it that all 
_ routes of access to the city remain open until Ber- 
' lin becomes once again the capital of a peaceful 
Germany. It may be that in the Berlin microcosm 
ig there may evolve patterns of unification...applica- 

ble to the larger problem of all-German unification.”’ 
is The Mansfield proposals were attacked Feb. 13 
" by almost every political group in West Germany, 
"although the West German Government main- 
_ tained official silence because Mansfield was not 
| & member of the Eisenhower Administration. 
_ Mayor Willy Brandt of West Berlin, visiting in 
the U.S., also rejected the Mansfield plan. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev praised the Mansfield plan 
Feb. 18, saying: ‘‘Mansfield is just thinking soberly 


After a 6-day discussion of the Cyprus 
roblem in Zurich, Switzerland, Greek 
remier Konstantin Karamanlis and 
Turkish Premier Adnan Menderes an- 
nounced Feb. 11 that they had reached 
agreement on a settlement of their coun- 


tries’ long quarrel over the British crown 
* colony. Tamanlis and Menderes had 
_ met face-to-face for the first time in an 


effort to end 4 years of violence between 
' Greek Cypriotes, Turkish Cypriotes and 

the British. Some 450 persons had been 

killed on the island since April, 1955. 

Greek Foreign Minister Evangelos Aver- 
off-Tossizza and Turkish Foreign Minister 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu fiew to London from 
Zurich Feb. 11 to negotiate a tri-partite 
eonference to bring the dispute to a final 
end: Karamanlis and Menderes joined 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
in a top level conference in London in 
which Archbishop Makarios, political and 
spiritual leader of the Greek Cypriotes, 
and Dr. Fazil Kutchuk, head of the 
Turkish Cypriotes, participated. All 5 
signed an agreement Feb. 19 on establish- 
ment of a free Cyprus republic. 

The British administration on Cyprus 
declared Feb. 22 the end of a 4-yr. state 
of emergency on the island. Shortly 
afterward 908 political prisoners held in 
3 British detention camps on Cyprus were 
freed. The British governor of Cyprus, 
Sir Hugh Foot, promised amnesty to 
Cypriotes imprisoned as terrorists and to 
Greek and rkish Cypriote terrorists 
remaining at large. s 

The Greek-Turkish-British agreement, 
made public Feb. 23, provided for cre- 
ation of the Republic of Cyprus by Feb. 
19, 1960, with a Greek president elected 
oe the Greek Cypriote community and a 

rkish Vice president elected by the Tur- 
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and sensibly.” Khrushchev warned that an at- 
tempt by the Western Powers to force their way 
into Berlin ‘‘will mean the beginning of war.’’ 
President Eisenhower declined to comment Feb. 18 
on the Mansfield speech but said the Western 
Powers would continue to carry out their responsi- 
bilities to Berlin. He added: “If we are stopped 
it will be somebody else using force,’’ 


Eisenhower Visits Mexico—President Eisenhower 
flew to Mexico’s west coast resort of Acapulco Feb. 
19 for an informal get-acquainted visit with 
Mexico’s new President, Adolfo Lopez Mateos. The 
two Presidents discussed mutual problems during 
a@ cruise on Lopez Mateo’s yacht and the following 
day at a hotel conference. Before Eisenhower de- 
parted Feb. 20 they announced in a joint state- 
ment that they had agreed to cooperate in building 
the projected Diablo dam on the Rio Grande 150 
miles west of San Antonio. The Presidents said 
they ‘‘are determined to collaborate on matters of 
mutual concern through their governments and 
through international organizations.’’ 


U.S. Navy Boards USSR Trawler—A 5-man 
party from the U.S. Navy radar picket ship Roy 
O. Hale boarded a Soviet fishing trawler off New- 
foundland Feb. 26 in water where 4 American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co, transatlantic cables had 
been broken within recent days, The U.S. Navy 
men said their check of the USSR ship, the 
Novorossisk, found ‘‘no indication of intentions 
other than fishing.’’ The U.S. said the boarding 
was authorized under an 1884 convention for pro- 
tection of submarine cables. The USSR protested 
Mar. 4 against the ‘‘provocative’’ search of the 
trawler. The U.S.-rejected the protest and sent a 
note Mar. 23 saying there was ‘‘a strong pre- 
sumption’’ that the 5 cables had been cut by the 
Soviet trawler. The U.S. note cited technical 
evidence to show that ‘‘a trawler had picked up’ 
a cable and ‘‘had cut it to release the nets.” 


FOREIGN 
West Rejects Soviet A-Ban Veto—U.S. and 
British delegates at the 3-Power Geneva con- 
ference on a nuclear test ban rejected Feb. 2 a 
Soviet proposal that each of the Powers have a 


2 Cyprus Problem Solved; British Crown Colony to Become Republic 


kish CypHote community, both to 5-yr. 
terms. The president and vice president 
were empowered to name a Council of 
Ministers, 7 Greek and 3 Turkish, whose 
decisions would be by absolute majority 
but subject to veto by the president or 
vice president. Legislative power was to 
be vested in a House of Representatives 
elected for 5 years, 70% Greek and 30% 
Turkish, with decisions by a simpie 
majority of those present but subject to 
veto by the president or vice president. 
The Greek and Turkish Cypriote com- 
munities were to have separate communal 
chambers also to deal with religious, 
educational and cultural questions. Any 
conflict of authority would be settled by 
a Supreme Constitutional Court com- 
posed of one Greek, one Turk and a neu- 
tral named as president of the court by 
the president and vice president of the 
republic. It was agreed that a treaty of 
alliance would be signed by Cyprus, 
Greece and Turkey pledging common de- 
fense measures. Another treaty was to be 
concluded between Cypress on the one 
hand and Britain, Greece and Turkey on 
the other guaranteeing against the possi- 
bility of the island’s union with Greece 
or its Greek-Turkish partition. é 
The agreement provided that Britain 
would retain two military enclaves in 
Cyprus, on the Akrotiri Peninsula and 
on Lanarca Bay. Britain is permitted to 
use roads, ports and other facilities to 
make these bases effective, to fly over 
Cyprus and to use the Nicosia airfield 
“in peace and war.” Britain revoked Feb. 
24 an order exiling Archbishop Makarios 
from Cyprus for alleged encouragement 
of terrorist activities there. He returned 
to eyprus Mar. 1 and was welcomed by 
Gov. Foot and 150,000 Greek Cypriotes. 
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right to halt at any time the machinery for de- 
tecting and inspecting a possible violation of the 
proposed ban. The U.S. State Dept. charged Feb. 
3 that the Soviet position ‘throws doubt on 
whether they ever really intended or desired that 
the negotiations should reach a successful out- 
come.” James J. Wadsworth, U.S. delegate, at- 
tributed the continuing deadlock in the talks Feb. 
24 to the Soviet Union’s ‘‘monstrous suspicion.’’ 


Asian-African Youth Meet—The first Asian- 
African Youth Conference, organized by the Afro- 
Asian People’s Solidarity Council, was held in 
Cairo Feb. 2-8. It adopted resolutions against 
Israel, against French actions in Algeria and 
the Cameroons, against British. actions in Kenya 
and South Arabia and against U.S. foreign policy. 


__ U.S. Doubts Soviet ICBM Claim—Marshal 
Rodion L. Malinovsky, Soviet Minister of Defense, 
told the Communist party congress in Moscow Feb. 
3 that the USSR intercontinental missiles ‘‘cannot 
be stopped by any anti-aircraft weapons and they 
can carry their hydrogen warheads precisely to 
any point on the globe.’’ U.S. Defense Secy. Neil 
H. McElroy and Gen. Nathan F. Twining, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, expressed dis- 
belief of the Soviet claim of pinpoint accuracy 
for USSR missiles. President Eisenhower, at a 
Feb. 4 news conference, dismissed the Soviet 
claim as propaganda. 


Soviet Economic Planners Confess—Mikhail G. 
Pervukhin and Maksim Z. Saburov, top Soviet 
economic planners until exposure of the so-called 
anti-party plot in 1957, confessed Feb. 3-4 at the 
Communist party congress their support of the 
plot. The anti-party group, led by ex-Premier 
Georgi M. Malenkov, was said to have attempted 
to dethrone Nikita S. Khrushchev, then Com- 
munist party First Secy. Pervukhin, now Am- 
bassador to East Germany, said he supported only 
the economic views of the anti-party group, not 
the attempt to oust Khrushchev. Saburov ad- 
mitted having attacked Khrushchev and said he 
was trying to atone for his ‘‘mistake.” 


Soviet Security Chief Reports—Aleksandr N. 
Shelepin, the Soviet Union’s new state security 
chief, reported to the 2ist Soviet Communist 
party congress Feb. 4 that the evils perpetrated 
under his predecessor of the Stalinist era, the late 
Lavrenti P. Beria, had been eliminated. Shelepin 
said his organization’s chief task lay not in deal- 
ing with Soviet criminals but in fighting against 
“agents smuggled’ into our country by imperialist 
states.”” In this connection, he said the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency had a staff of over 
20,000 and spent over $1.5 billion per year. 


Allies Shape Policy on Germany—U.S. Secy. of 
State Dulles flew to Europe for conférences Feb. 
4-8 with British Prime Minister Macmillan in 
London, French President De Gaulle in Paris and 
West German Chancellor Adenauer in Bonn. The 
purpose of the high-level talks was to work out 
a unified Allied response to the Soviet challenge 
on Germany. Upon his return Feb. 9, Dulles told 
reporters that substantial agreement~had been 
reached on Western policy in the event that the 
USSR carried out its threats to turn over its 
Berlin occupation functions to East Germany. ‘‘We 
do not accept any substitution of East Germans 
for the Soviet Union in its responsibilities toward 
Berlin and its obligations to us,’’ Dulles said. 


Eisenhower Rejects Khrushchev Invitation— 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, in a speech Feb. 5 
denouncing U.S. leaders and foreign policy, in- 
vited President Eisenhower to visit any place in 
the Soviet Union and to bring with him anyone 
he chose. ‘‘We are extending this invitation with- 
out insisting on reciprocity,’’ Khrushchev said in 
closing the 21st Soviet Communist party congress 
in Moscow. A White House statement Feb. 6 said 
it seemed strange, if Khrushchev really welcomed 
a visit by the President, that he would include his 
invitation in a speech so hostile to the United 
States. ‘‘The President has no plans to make such 
a visit,” the statement said. ‘In fact, he has 
not received any invitation except through the 
report of an offhand invitation extended in a 
political speech,’’ 


Iran Rebuffs USSR—President © Eisenhower, 
British Prime Minister Macmillan, Turkish Pres- 
ident Celal Bayar and Pakistani President Mo- 
hammed Ayub Khan sent messages Feb. 6 urging 
the Shah of Iran to reject a Soviet offer of a new 
non-aggression pact and economic aid in favor of 
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by insisting on signing a 

the U.S. The Soviet statement said the USSR, 
under a 1921 treaty, could move troops into Iran 
if a hostile thir nation sent forces into Iran. The 
Shah told the Iranian Parliament Feb. 21 that 


formally renounced Mar. 
visions giving Soviet troops the right to enter Iran. 


Soviet Aid for Iraq—Plans for Soviet participa- 
tion on a ‘‘vast scale’’ in the economic develop- 
ment of Iraq were anonunced Feb. 7 in a joint 
communique issued in Baghdad. It said Soviet 
experts had inspected both new and partially 
completed projects for development of Iraqi in- 
dustry, agriculture and transport. A preliminary 
agreement on technical and economic cooperation 
proyided for training of Iragi students in Soviet 
institutions and factories, according to the an- 
nouncement. An Iraqi economic delegation was 
to go to Moscow to_complete negotiations. 


Moslem Women Get Rights—French President 
De Gaulle issued an Algerian family reform decree 
Feb. 10 broadening and defining Moslem women’s 
marital rights. The reforms had been sought by 
Nefissa sid Cara, first Moslem woman elected to 
the French National Assembly. The decree set 15 as 
the minimum marital age for girls, ended mar- 
riage without consent and gave control of divorce, 
custody of children and alimony to the courts. 
The decree abolished an old custom under which 
a husband could divorce his wife by saying 3 times 
before witnesses: “‘I divorce thee.’’ 


Tunisian President Warns French—Tunisian 
President Habib Bourguiba warned Feb. 17 that 
Tunisia might. liquidate the French naval base at 
Bizerte, last major French military installation in 
Tunisia, unless peace in Algeria was in sight 
within 4 months. Bourguiba said he would allow 
France to retain the base in exchange for ‘‘French 
recognition of national aspirations’ in Algeria. 


Sukarno Asks More Power—Indonesian Pres- 
ident Sukarno called on his country Feb. 20 to 
reinstate its 1945 constitution, the first of its 
three provisional charters, which gave the pres- 
ident strong executive powers. Sukarno said 
restoration of the 1945 charter would advance 
his plan to establish ‘‘guided democracy,”’ and that 
he would also seek quick enactment of legislation 
to reduce the large number of political parties and 
to provide for representation of such ‘‘functional 
groups’’ as labor and the army in Parliament. 


West Asks Talks on Germany—The United 
States, Britain, France and West Germany sent 
notes to the Soviet Union Feb. 16 rejecting a Soviet 
proposal for a 28-nation conference on the German 
problem and suggesting instead a Big Four 
foreign ministers’ conference, with German ad- 
visers present. Soviet Premier Khrushchev, in a 
speech in the Kremlin Feb. 24 rejected the Western 
proposal and renewed his insistence on East-West 
summit talks to discuss a general European 
settlement. President Eisenhower said Feb. 25 
that the speech had made clear Khrushchey’s 
“palpably instransigent attitude.’’ The President 
Said the Western Powers were ‘‘not going to give 
one single inch in the preservation of our rights 
and of discharging our responsibilities in this 
particular region, especially Berlin.” 


Macmillan Visits Moscow—British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan visited the Soviet Union 
Feb. 21-Mar, 3, the first British head-of-govern- 
ment to do so since World War II. Macmillan and 
members of his party attracted attention by wear- 
ing Russian-type sheep’s-wool hats as they were 
greeted at Moscow’s Vnukovo Airport by Premier 
Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders. At a 
Kremlin reception in his honor, Macmillan said: 
“Let us try and guide the world through the next 
generation in peace.’’ Macmillan and Khrushchev 
held a series of conferences on major issues. It 
was while Macmillan was inspecting an atomic 
center 70 miles from Moscow that Khrushchev re- 
jected a Western proposal for a foreign ministers’ 
conference on Germany, an action that was re- 
ported to have stunned the British leader. In the 
same Kremlin speech, Khrushchev proposed a 
British-Soviet non-aggression pact. Shortly after- 
ward, Macmillan made a 5-day tour of Soviet 
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cities; Khrushchey failed to accompany him, os- 
_ tensibly because of a toothache. In a Moscow tele- 
vision address, Macmillan made what was 
described as the most forceful presentation of 
Western. views ever permitted there. Macmillan, 
at a final Kremlin reception, rejected Khrush- 
chev’s offer of a non-aggression pact and declared 
Britain’s resolve to stand by its defensive al- 
liances. A final joint communique said the two 
had failed to reach any agreement on Germany 
and West Berlin but were agreed that early 
negotiations were urgently needed. 


UNITED NATIONS 


World Bank Fund Rise Asked—President Eisen- 
hower, in a special message to Congress Feb. 12, 
urged increased U. S. contributions to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank) and to the International 
Monetary Fund. He proposed that the U. S. in- 
crease its subscription to the bank by $3.175 
billion and to the fund by $1.375 billion, with 
other nations increasing their participation by 
comparable amounts. ‘‘The international stand- 
ing achieved by the bank and fund is such that 
the international economic system cannot suc- 
cessfully function without them,’’ the President 
Said, adding that increased resources were needed 
“to enable the two institutions to continue to 
operate successfully over the year ahead.”’ 


Cameroons’ Independence Moves—The . United 
Nations Trusteeship Council recommended to the 
General Assembly Feb. 17 that.the UN trusteeship 
over the French Cameroons, in West Afica, be 
ended Jan. 1, 1960, without a plebiscite. The vote 
in the council was 12-1, with the USSR opposed 
and the United Arab Republic abstaining. The 
council voted 13-0 Feb. 18, the USSR abstaining, 
to refer the question of the UN trusteeship over 
the British Cameroons to the General Assembly 
without recommendation. The territory had been 
administered in separate parts by France and 
Britain since the end of World War I, when 
Germany’s Kamerun colony was divided into two 
League of Nations mandates which later became 
UN trust territories. The General Assembly re- 
ferred the question Feb. 20 to its Trusteeship 
Committee, consisting of the 82 nations in the 
Assembly. France asked the committee to end the 
trusteeship of the French Cameroons Jan. 1, 1960, 
on which date France had promised to grant the 
territory its independence. 


GENERAL 


General Motors Investigation Ordered—The U.S. 
Justice Department served a subpoena on General 
Motors Corp. officials in New York City Feb. 4 
calling for production of GM records and reports 
dating as far back as 1929. Serving of the sub- 
poena, returnable before a Federal grand jury in 
New York, pointed to the possibility of criminal 
or civil action against the firm for anti-trust viola- 
tions, although Justice Department officials said 
no conclusions on this had yet been reached. As= 
sistant Atty. Gen. Victor R. Hansen told the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee Feb. 4 that the 
department had been investigating ‘‘for quite some 
time”? the ‘“‘undue concentration”’ in the automo- 
bile and steel industries. He added: ‘‘We are 
going in a little deeper now.’’ 


First Successful Titan Firing—The U. S. Air 
Force Titan intercontinental ballistic missile was 
test-fired successfully for the first time Feb. 6 at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. The 110-ton missile, 90 ft. 
long, was tested over a limited range of about 
300 miles; the second of its two stages was pur- 
posely inactive and contained several thousand 
gallons of water instead of fuel. The Titan, des- 
eribed as a ‘‘second-generation’’ ICBM, was esti- 
mated to have a potential range of 9,000 miles 
compared to the Atlas missile’s 6,300-mile range. 


First Weather Station in Space—U. S. Navy 
scientists launched into orbit from Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., Feb. 17 a satellite designed as the 
world’s first space-based weather station. The 
spherical satellite, 20 inches in diameter and 
weighing 2112 lbs., was sent aloft by a Vanguard 
rocket which carried the satellite in its nose. The 
satellite contained two electric eyes to scan the 
earth’s cloud cover, a tape recorder to store the 
data and a radio transmitter to send it back to 
earth on command. The mercury batteries power- 
ing the transmitter and tape recorded were ex- 
pected to last only two weeks. A team of Army 
selentists headed by William G. Stroud, Jr., de- 
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vised the experiment, which was expected to open 
a new era in study of weather phenomena. The 
satellite’s initial orbit was estimated to range 
between 329 and 2,086 miles above the earth, 


Beck Guilty of Tax Evasion—Dave Beck, ex- 
president of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, was convicted by a Federal Court jury 
in Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 19 on all 6 counts of two 
indictments charging him with evasion of $240,000 
in income taxes for the years 1950 to 1953. U. S. 
District Judge George H. Boldt sentenced Beck 
Feb. 27 to 5 years in prison and fined him $60,000. 
The judge said Beck had plundered his union and 
his associates and ‘‘cheated every last humble 
American who pays income taxes,” Beck’s at- 
torneys filed an appeal. At the time of his tax 
evasion conviction he was free on bail pending 
appeal of his conviction on grand larceny charges, 
for which he was sentenced up to 15 years. 


Bar Assn. Asks Tighter Laws—The American 
Bar Assn.’s House of Delegates approved Feb. 24 
at its annual meeting in Chicago a series of recom- 
mendations urging Congress to enact remedial 
legislation “‘wherever there are reasonable grounds 
to believe” that U. S. Supreme Court decisions 
have weakened internal security. The ABA advo- 
cated permitting the states to enact and enforce 
anti-sedition laws; strengthening the Smith Act, 
which makes it a crime to conspire to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment; and requiring Federal employees, as a con- 
dition of employment, to answer questions by any 
authorized agency of inquiry about possible Com- 
munist connections. Four days earlier the ABA's 
Board of Governors had accepted Chief Justice 
Earl Warren’s resignation from the ABA. 


Discoverer I Satellite Launched—A  1,300-Ib. 
earth satellite, Discoverer I, was launched into 
orbit Feb. 28 by U. S. Air Force rocketeers at 
Vandenberg AF Base, Calif., the first satellite 
sent aloft from the West Coast. The tubular 
satellite, 19 ft. long, containing a 40-lb. package of 
instruments, was the second stage of a two-stage 
rocket. The first stage was a Thor immediate 
range ballistic missile, while the second stage was 
powered by a small aviation rocket engine. Dis- 
coverer I, the first vehicle in a new program aimed 
at putting animals into space as a step toward 
orbiting humans, was also designed to be the 
first in an orbit passing over the North and South 
Poles. After several days of uncertainty, the De- 
fense Dept. announced Mar. 5 that the satellite 
had achieved such an orbit, ranging from 176 
miles to 519 miles above the earth. The un- 
certainty was caused by an initial period of radio 
silence from the satellite; experts said its balanc- 
ing device failed and allowed it to tumble end 
over end, disrupting radio transmission. It was 
announced-Mar. 17 that the satellite apparently 
had plunged into the atmosphere and burned up. 


DISASTERS 


Crash of American Airlines Lockheed Electra 
turboprop plane into East River while trying to 
land in fog at La Guardia Airport, New York 
City, killed 65 of 73 aboard, Feb. 3... All 47 
men aboard Newfoundland trawlers Blue Wave 
and Julie were lost. Feb. 9 when both capsized in 
heavy seas off northeast Newfoundland ... Tor- 
nado in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10 killed 22, made 
5,000 homeless . . . 15 were killed Feb, 11 when 
avalanche buried several buses and trucks on 
mountain road north of Teheran, Iran . . . Fire 
in a former theater in Ashland, Ky., converted 
into apartments killed 11 Feb. 14, including a 
couple and their 4 children, one born during the 
fire. . . Explosion in coal mine near Quetta, Pakis- 
tan, Feb. 16 killed 13 miners ... All 12 crewmen 
of Icelandic lighthouse tender Hermmodur were 
lost Feb. 17 when vessel sank off southwest Ice- 
land in storm . . . Turkish National Airline Vis- 
count carrying Turkish government officials to 
England for conferences crashed near London 
Feb. 1%, killing 15; Turkish Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes was among 10 survivors. 
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WASHINGTON 
Burke Warns of Submarine Peril—Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, said Mar. 3 
that Soviet submarines were increasing their op- 
erations in international waters, ‘“‘venturing far- 
ther to sea all the time.’’ Addressing the Navy 
League’s annual symposium on seapower in Wash- 


ington, he said: ‘‘We know that the employment 
of submarines by an enemy need not necessarily 
be confined to a major war. A war of naval attri- 
tion—of commerce attrition—fought almost ex- 
clusively at sea could pose a very serious problem 
for the world. 

“Enemy submarine action against free world 
shipping would not necessarily require the use of 
nuclear weapons. This makes the ever-present 
threat even more serious. It is a day-to-day pos- 
sibility against which United States naval forces 
must be alert constantly, day and night, no mat- 
ter where our ships sail.’ He added that the de- 
velopment of missile-launching submarines ‘‘brings 
the problem right to our homeland.’’ 


U.S. Oil Imports Curbed—President Eisenhower, 
expressing regret that some importers had failed to 
comply with the voluntary oil import control sys- 
tem, imposed mandatory controls Mar. 10. The 

| order barred imports of crude or unfinished petro- 
leum products except under license issued by the 
Secy. of the Interior beginning Mar. 11, with the 
same restriction applying to finished products and 
residual oil for fuel Apr. 1. President Eisenhower 
Apr. 30 ordered Canada exempted from the curbs, 
effective June 1. 


El Salvador President in U. S.—President Jose 
Maria Lemus of E] Salvador paid a state visit to 
Washington Mar. 11-13, during which he conferred 
with President Eisenhower and other high officials 
and addressed a joint session of Congress. In a4 
joint statement, they agreed to seek ‘‘the estab- 
lishment of an economically sound system for the 
integration of the economiies of the Central Amer- 
ican republics and for a common market compris- 
ing those nations.’’ President Lemus visited New 
York, Springfield, Ill., Houston and New Orleans 
before returning home. 


Eisenhower Outlines Position on Germany— 
President Eisenhower, in a television-radio report 
to the nation Mar. 16, said he would be willing 
to meet with Soviet leaders in a summit meeting 
on the German problem if preliminary negotiations 
gave promise of worthwhile results at such a 
meeting. He stressed, however, that the United 
States ‘‘cannot try to purchase peace by forsaking 
2,000,000 free people of Berlin.’’ He said the 
Soviet threat to force a Western withdrawal from 
Berlin had left the United States with 3 funda- 
mental choices: abandoment of Berlin, the pos- 
sibility of war, and negotiation. Rejecting the first 
two, he said: ‘“‘'The United States and its allies 
stand ready to talk with Soviet representatives at 
any time and under any circumstances which of- 
fer prospects of worthwhile results.’’ Of Berlin, 
Eisenhower said; ‘‘We will not retreat one inch 
from our duty. We shall continue to exercise our 
right of peaceful passage to and from West Berlin. 
We will not be the first to breach the peace; it 
is the Soviets who threaten the use of force to 
interfere with such free passage.’’ The President 
Stressed that U. S. national defenses were ade- 
quate for any emergency. ‘‘The capacity of our 
combined striking forces represents an almost 
unimaginable destructive power,’’ he continued. 
“Tt is protected by a vast early warning system and 
by powerful air defense forces.”’ 


Kisenhower-Macmillan Talks—British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan and Foreign Secy. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd flew to Ottawa Mar. 18 for talks with 
Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker en- 
route to Washington. Macmillan was said to have 
obtained the support of Canadian leaders for his 
suggestions for relief of world tensions. Arriving 
in Washington Mar. 19, Macmillan called for a 
Western policy combining ‘‘firmness and reason- 
ableness’’ in dealing with Soviet leaders. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the British leaders talked 
with ailing Secy. of State Dulles at Walter Reed 
Hospital Mar, 20 before leaving for the President’s 
Camp David retreat near Thurmont, Md. The 
President and Macmillan, after two days of talks 
on Berlin and the future of Germany, returned to 
Washington Mar. 22 and conferred with Dulles at 
his home. Macmillan described the talks as ‘‘the 
best conference we ever had’’ and the President 
was quoted as saying it was a ‘‘very good meet- 
ing,’’ but there was divergence between U.S. and 
British officials as to what decisions were made. 
British spokesmen said it had been agreed that 
summit talks with Soviet Premier Khrushchey 
were necessary regardless of the outcome of a 
preliminary foreign ministers’ conference expected 
to open in May. U. S. spokesmen insisted that the 
President stuck to his view that the holding of a 
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toug 
President Eisenhower said 
would not be bluffed or blackmailed into a sum 
mit meeting; he said such a meeting would be 
only if heads of government had grounds for 
believing it would be fruitful. 


King Hussein Visits Washington—During a trip 
around the world King Hussein of Jordan, ac- 
companied by Premier Samir el-Rifai and other 


23-28. At a White House luncheon for the King 
President Eisenhower praised Hussein’s courage 
“in the face of very great trials and pressure.’ 
The King conferred with the President a second 
time and other Jordanian officials met with officials 
of the State Dept. In an address at the National 
Press Club, Hussein said: ‘“‘We feel sure that the 
United States will continue to help us.” 


U. S. Atomic Strength Called Excessive—The 
defense subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee made public Mar. 30 a censored tran- 
script of hitherto secret testimony in which two 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said the 
U. S. had more atomic retaliatory strength 
was needed to destroy the USSR. Gen, Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, said: ‘‘I consider 
that we have an excess number of strategic wea- 
pons and weapon systems in the atomic retaliatory 
force. I refer to the aggregate of bombers of the 
Air Force, of the Navy and of our oversea com- 
mands and our Allies: of the ICBMs and the 
IRBMs that are coming along in the hands of the 
Air Force. I see in the future the Polaris system, 
a very promising system, coming forward. When 
I add together all those vehicles capable of deliver- 
ing the atomic retaliatory attack ... the aggregate 
is excessive to the requirements.’’ 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, said the U. S. could destroy the USSR’s 
ability to continue a war. ‘‘We would break her 
back,’’ he said. At another point, Adm. Burke said: 
“I think we do have too much retaliatory power, 
and I think that we should put more money into 
limited (war) capability.’*Defense Secy. Neil H. 
McElroy told the Detroit Economic Club Mar. 30: 
“‘Any potential enemy of ours knows the strength’ 
of the U. S. armed force. ‘‘We advertise its might 
simply to prevent any horrible miscalculation on 
his part. Our retaliatory forces serve as keepers 


of the peace:’’ FOREIGN 


Foreign Ministers to Confer—The USSR, in al- 
most identical notes to the United States, Britain 
and France, agreed Mar. 2 to Western proposals 
for a foreign ministers’ conference on Germany. 
However, the Soviet notes proposed inclusion of 
the foreign ministers of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and the giving of conference priority to discussion 
of the Soviet draft of a German peace treaty 
which would make West Berlin a demilitarized 
free city. Both proposals had been rejected pre- 
viously by the West. The Western Big 3 formally 
invited the USSR Mar. 26 to join in a foreign 
ministers’ conference, to open in Geneva May 11, 
to discuss Germany and to arrange a summit 
meeting. They rejected the Soviet proposal to in- 
clude Poland and Czechoslovakia but agreed to 
consider ‘‘the participation of other governments 
at a certain stage of the negotiations,’’ The 
Western Powers asked that advisers from East 
and West Germany be invited. The USSR accepted 
the terms Mar. 30. 


Strife in Nyasaland—After two weeks of unrest 
in Nyasaland, British protectorate in Africa, the 
Nyasaland government proclaimed a state of 
emergency Mar. 2. This was followed by the arrest 
and deportation to Southern Rhodesia of Hastings 
Banda, president of the Nyasaland branch of the 
African National Congress. Banda’s organization, 
blamed the British officials for the disorders, 
wanted Nyasaland to leave the Central African 
Federation, formed in 1953 with Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and scheduled ultimately to 
become a Dominion in the British Commonwealth. 
A series of clashes between Federal troops and 
crudely armed natives followed, in which more 
than 40 natives were killed. After a fact-finding 
tour of East and Central Africa, the Earl of 
Perth, British State Minister for Colonial Affairs, 
said Mar. 17 that ‘‘security forces have the situ- 
ation under control’? in Nyasaland. Charges by 
Sir Robert P. Armitage, Governor of Nyasaland, 
that African National Congress leaders had plotted 


the massacre of Britons, Europeans and Asians 
in Nyasaland were contained in a white paper 
published by the British Colonial Office Mar. 23. 
Nyasaland government officials said Mar. 31 that 
953 Africans had been arrested in the preceding 3 
months for political crimes; 256 were convicted, 
535 placed in detention camps, 153 freed and 9 
unaccounted for. 


Anti-U. S. Riots in Bolivia—Anti-American 
demonstrations occurred in Bolivia Mar. 2-4 in 
protest against an article in the Latin American 
edition of Time magazine. The U. S. Embassy and 
U. S. Information Agency offices were stoned and 
an American flag was burned in La Paz. Two 
Bolivians were killed as police clashed with the 
rioters. The magazine had quoted a U. S. 
Embassy official as having said jokingly that the 
way to cure Bolivia’s economic troubles was to 
divide up the country among its neighbors. The 
U. S. State Dept. denied that any official made 
such a statement. 


Khrushchev in East Germany—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev visiting East Germany Mar, 4-11, said 
in a Leipzig speech that the USSR would sign a 
Separate peace treaty with East Germany if the 
Western Powers refused to accept Soviet proposals 
on Berlin and Germany. He said the Berlin 
question would be solved with the signing of a 
peace treaty. “‘We shall maintain the controls 
laid down by the Potsdam Agreement until a 
treaty is signed, either with one or both German 
states,’’ he continued. ‘‘Then the control func- 
tions of the occupation will be given to the 
German Democratic Republic and it will have 
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all the rights of a free sovereign state.’’ A Soviet- 
East German communique issued at the close of 
conferences between Khrushchev and East German 
leaders pledged joint action to conclude a Ger- 
man peace treaty as quickly as possible. 


U. S. Signs Mideast Pacts—Separate U. S.-Iran, 
U. S.-Turkey and U. S.-Pakistan defense pacts 
were signed Mar. 5 in Ankara, Turkey. The pacts 
viewed as an extension of the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
provided in the event of aggression against Iran, 
Turkey or Pakistan the United States ‘‘will take 
such appropriate action; including the use of armed 
forces, as may be mutually agreed upon.’”’ The 
pacts tied the U. S. more firmly to the anti-Com- 
munist Baghdad Pact (METO), embracing Britain 
Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and Iraq, the last-named 
not an active member since its pro-Western 
government was overthrown in 1958. The Soviet 
government said Mar. 25 that it would ‘“‘take 
necessary measures to insure the security’’ of its 
southern frontiers in the face of the new pacts, 


Revolt Quelled in Iraq—Some elements of the 
Iraqi army, led by Col. Abdel Wahab Shawaf, re- 
yolted Mar. 8 against the leftist regime of Iraqi 
Premier Abdul Karim Kassem. The revolt, which 
started in the oil center of Mosul, 225 miles north 
of Baghdad, was reported crushed Mar. 9 by the 
Kassem government. Iraqi military planes were 
reported to have bombed the Syrian village of 
Hamoudiya Mar. 10, apparently to harass fleeing 
rebels. President Gamal Abdel Nasser accused 
Kassem and Communist “‘agents of a foreign 
power’? Mar. 11 of trying to divide the Arab 
peoples. Iraqi government spokesmen charged 


Territory of Hawaii Voted into Union as 50th State 


In one of the fastest Congressional 
actions in years, the Senate passed Mar. 
11 and the House of Representatives ane 
proved Mar. 12 legislation authorizing the 
admission of Hawaii into the Union as 
the 50th state. After passage of the Sen- 
ate bill, 76-15, 
House Majority 
Leader John 
W.McCormack, 
(D.-Mass.) ob- 
tained unani- 
mous consent 
to drop the 
House bill and 
substitute the 
Senate-ap- 
proved meas- 
ure. This elim- 
inated the 
House-Senate 
eonference necessary to adjust possible 
differences if separate measures had been 
passed. Thus the statehood legislation, 
passed by the House, 323-89, was sped. to 
President Eisenhower, who signed it Mar. 
18 with “great satisfaction.” 

The bill fixed the boundaries of the new 
state as including all the islands in the 
Territory of Hawaii, with their reefs and 
territorial waters, except Palmyra Island, 
an atoll 1,000 miles south of Honolulu 
owned oy one family. Specifically ex- 
cluded also were the Midway Islands, 
Johnston Island, Sand Island and King- 
man Reef. The bill recognized that the 
Hawaiian constitution was republican in 
form and in conformity with the U. S. 
Constitution, and demanded that it must 
remain so. It gave the State of Hawaii 
title to the lands held by the Territory 
but provided that during the next 5 
years any U. S.-controlled lands could 
be set aside by Congress or the President 
for permanent U. S. use. The Federal 
Government could take over at any time 
lands needed for defense. 

Hawaii approved statehood June 27 by 
a vote of 132,938 to 7,854, in an election in 
which 20-yr.-olds were permitted to vote 
for the first time in Hawaii. At the same 
time the voters also selected party can- 
didates for Federal and state offices, 

In a general election July 28 the Re- 


ponneeds achieved an upset by winning 
of the 5 major races and capturing con- 
trol of the State Senate. Territorial Gov. 
William F. Quinn, (R.), 40, appointed by 
President Eisenhower in 1957, became 
Hawaii’s first elected governor by de- 
feating John A. Burns (D.), 50, territorial 
delegate in Congress since 1956, by 86,215 
to 82,054. Hiram Leong Fong (R.), 50, 
former Speaker of the Territorial House, 
won U. S. Senate seat A over Territorial 
Sen. Frank F. Fasi (D.), 38, by 87,175 to 
77,692, U.S. Senate seat B went to former 
Territorial Gov. Oren E, Long (D.), 70, 
who defeated ex-Territorial Senate Presi- 
dent Wilfred C. Tsukiyama (R.), 62, by 
83,704 to 79,123. Daniel K. Inouye (D.), 
34, was elected as Hawaii’s lone Repre- 
sentative over Charles H. Silva (R.), 55, 
territorial director of institutions, 111,733 
to 51,058. James K. Kealoha (R.), 51, beat 
ays Kido (D.), 53, for the lieu- 
tenant governorship. Republicans took 
control of the State Senate, 14-11, while 
the Democrats retained their 33-18 margin 
in the State House of Representatives. 

Fong, a Chinese-American business 
man, and Inouye, a Japanese-American 
war hero, became the first persons of 
Oriental ancestry ever elected to Con- 
gress., Commenting on their election 
President Eisenhower said July 29: “TI 
think this is a very fine example of 
democracy at work, in operation, and I 
believe it’s a good example for the whole 
world and I am, for that reason, highly 
gratified with the results.” 

Hawaii was officially proclaimed the 
50th state by President Eisenhower in 
White House ceremonies Aug. 21. At the 
same time the President unfurled a new 
50-star flag, which he had ordered to be- 
come Official July 4, 1960. The 13 red and 
white stripes, honoring the original 13 
colonies, were unchanged but the stars on 
a field of blue were arranged in staggered 
rows, 5 of 6 stars each and 4 of 5 stars 
each. A few minutes after issuance of the 
proclamation, Gov. Quinn was sworn in 
at Honolulu. Sens.-elect Fong and Long 
and Rep.-elect Inouye were sworn in 
Aug. 24. By the toss of a coin Fong be- 
came senior Senator, and he drew a term 
ending in Jan., 1965, while Long drew a 
term ending in Jan., 1963. 
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Mar. 15 that the UAR organized the revolt and 
supplied weapons. Up to 2,000 persons were <7 
ported killed in the uprising. Larry Collins, 
United Press International correspondent expelled 
from Iraq Mar. 26 with two other Western Ree 
respondents, reported that at least 5,000 apt 
persons had been arrested in Iraq in a Com- 
munist-led purge which followed the revolt. 


Britain Plans. Atomic Sub—The British Admi- 
ralty announced Mar. 9 an agreement for JU. Ss. 
construction of the nuclear reactor for Cee 
first atomic submarine and for U. S. training 0 
key crew members. Charles I. Orr-Ewing, Parlia- 
mentary Secy. to the Admiralty, said the Pore 
Navy had saved both time and money by contract- 
ing for construction by the Westinghouse Electric 
Co. of the reactor for HMS Dreadnought, Britain’s 
first nuclear vessel. He made the statements in 
submitting to the House of Commons Admiralty 
budget requests for £371,000,000 ($1.038 billion). 


Cyprus Terrorists Make Peace—Col. George T. 
lerivas: head of the HOKA Greek Cypriote terror- 
ists, called on his followers Mar. 9 to stop their 
campaign and support Archbishop Makarios in 
establishing the projected Republic of Cyprus. 
Members of the EOKA began turning in weapons 
and ammunition to police Mar. 13, Grivas left 
Cyprus Mar. 17 for Athens in accordance with the 
British amnesty, which exiled him and other 
EOKA leaders from Cyprus until permitted to 
return by the republic. 


France Limits NATO Participation—France noti- 
fied the North Atlantic Council Mar. 13 that the 
14 of the French Mediterranean fleet earmarked 
for NATO command in wartime would, instead, 
be retained under French control. The decision, 
involving about 30,000 tons of French warships, 
revoked a standing agreement to turn over the 
ships to the NATO Mediterranean Command on 
Malta in the event of war. The shift was linked 
by observers to French President Charles de 
Gaulle’s demand for a greater French voice in 
NATO. Gen. Lauris Norstad, NATO supreme 
commander, said Mar. 19 that “withdrawal of 
such a small force’ did not signify ‘‘a breakup of 
the alliance.’’ He added: ‘‘I want to emphasize the 
clear necessity of sometimes subordinating our 
own individual wishes to the good of the commu- 
nity in order to assure by common effort the se- 
curity we can no longer assure alone.”’ 


Khrushchey Rebukes Nasser—Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, speaking at a Kremlin reception 
Mar. 16 for a visiting Iraqi delegation, warned 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic that the UAR was ‘‘doomed to 
failure’ in efforts to suppress domestic Com- 
munists and to force Iraq into union with the 
UAR. The reception marked the signing of an 
agreement pledging Soviet economical aid to Iraq 
to the amount to the equivalent of $150,000,000. 
President Nasser denied in a Damascus statement 
EKhrushchev’s charge that the UAR sought to 
annex Iraq; Nasser accused Khrushchev of distort- 
ing facts. 


Commons Rejects Suez Censure—The House of 
Commons rejected, 300-230, Mar 16 a Laborite cen- 
sure motion charging that Britain’s 1956 Suez in- 
vasion ‘‘gravely damaged our reputation in the 
world and is now generally admitted to have been 
a disastrous act of folly almost without parallel in 
our history.’? The Government’s 70-vote majority 
was said to be the largest on a major issue since 
the Conservative party’s return to power in 1951. 


_——Nasser Attacks Kassem—President Gamal Abdel 


Nasser ofthe United Arab Republic charged Mar. 
zz that the Iraqi government of Premier Abdul 
Karim Kassem refused to joint the UAR late in 
1958 in an attack on Israel. Recalling a series of 
Syrian-Israeli border incidents, Nasser said: ‘‘We 
decided to enter a decisive battle against Israel if 
aggression continued. We then asked Kassem, 
under the terms of our military agreement, to 
Stand with us against Israel and send Iraqi army 
units, but Kassem refused. I sent Kassem two 
more messages on the same subject, but up to 
now he has not answered. We knew we would be 
alone if we entered a conflict with Israel,” 


_-traq Withdraws from METO—Iraqi Premier 
Abdul Karim Kassem announced Mar. 24 his 
country’s withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact 
(METO), which had linked Iraq with Britain, 
Pakistan, Iran and Turkey—and indirectly with 
the United States. Iraq had not participated in 
METO since the 1958 overthrow of the Iraqi 


Lebanese independence and integri 
UNITED NATIONS 


ship by Jan. 1, 1960, without . further elections. 
The vote was 56-0 with 23 abstentions and 3 
absent. The body also recommended that plebis- 
cites be held in the northern and southern parts of 
the British Cameroons to decide their political 
future. The vote was 56-0 with 24 abstentions 
and two absent. The.Assembly elected Dr. Djalal 
Abdoh of Iran Mar. 13 as commissioner to over- 
see the plebiscites, 


Israel. Protests Cargo Seizures—Abba Eban, 
Israel’s chief representative to the United Nations, 
protested to the Security Council Mar. 18 against 
the United Arab Republic’s seizure of Israeli 
eargos aboard a Liberian freighter and a West 
German ship passing through the Suez Canal. 
The outbound cargoes of cement and potash were 
seized from the Liberian vessels on Feb. 26 and 
from the West German ship Mar. 13, Eban said, 
in violation of the Suez Canal Convention and of 
a 1951 Security Council resolution warning Egypt 
to end restrictions on canal shipping. 


U. S. Oppeses Statelessness Pact—David H. 
Popper, U. S. delegate to a United Nations con- 
ference at Geneva, said Mar. 25 that the United 
States would not sign an international agreement 
to reduce or eliminate statelessness. He said the 
U. 5S. position was that statelessness could be 
more effectively reduced by national legislation 
based on UN recommendations than by an inter- 


national pact. 
GENERAL 


First U. S. Man-Made Planet—The 5th U. S. 
effort to send a capsule of instruments to the 


vicinity of the moon succeeded Mar. 3 when the 


13.4 lb, Pioneer IV was launched by a 60-ton Army 
rocket from Cape Canaveral, Fla. The 20-inch-long 
cone-shaped Pioneer IV was sent aloft by a 4- 
stage rocket assembly known as Juno II, of which 
the first stage was a Jupiter intermediate range 
ballistic missile, the second stage 11 Sergeant solid- 
fueled rockets, the third stage 3 Sergeants and the 
4th stage one Sergeant carrying the Pionéer IV in 
its nose. It had been hoped «that the Pioneer IV 
would pass within 20,000 miles of the moon. 
However, because of a slight aiming error and 
because its velocity fell 95 mph. short of the 
planned velocity of 24,985 mph, it was 37,000 
miles from the moon when it passed that body Mar. 
4. The Pioneer IV then sped on into orbit around 
the sun, expected to remain there permanently. 
Scientists said it would circle the sun every 39434 
days at distances ranging between 91,700,000 miles 
and 106,100,000 miles from the sun. The mercury 
batteries powering the vehicle’s tiny radio went 
dead Mar. 6 but a record for transmission of 
radio signals over more than 400,000 miles al- 
ready had been set. Scientists in the U. S. and 
Europe had received a steady flow of information 
on radiation and other data collected by the 
vehicle’s instruments for more than 3 days. 


U. S. Officials Study Fallout—Dr. Willard F, 
Libby, scientist member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, said Mar. 13 that Soviet atomic tests 
between Sept. 30 and Oct. 25, 1958, had virtually 
doubled the amount of radioactive debris'in the 
stratosphere, Dr. Libby estimated that the series 
of 14 atomic bombs exploded by the USSR during 
that period added to the amount of radioactive de- 
bris in the stratosphere the equivalent of that pro- 
duced by atomic bombs with a force of 20 mega- 
tons. Dr. Libby said there was a scientific belief 
that this ‘‘tremendous’”’ amount of radioactive 
debris would fall to earth at a very rapid rate. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D.-N.M.), chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, made public Mar. 21 a letter from Maj. 
Gen, Herbert B. Loper, Special Atomic Energy 


Assistant to the Defense Secy., asserting that the 
concentration of radioactive strontium 90 on the 
earth’s surface “is greater in the United States 
than in any other area of the world.’’ Strontium 90 
is a radioactive by-product of nuclear explosions 
which can cause bone cancer and leukemia. Loper 
said the danger to humans from fallout was slight 
but added: ‘‘The probable casualties attributable 
to radioisotopes from weapons testing when 
summed over the populations of thousands of 
years create a moral issue that could be of con- 
Siderable propaganda importance.’’ Loper said 
there were indications that radioactive material 
collected in the stratosphere would reach the 
earth in about two years, rather than in 7 as 
previously estimated. 

One Civil War Veteran Left—John B. Salling, 
112, next-to-last surviving Civil War veteran, 
died Mar. 16 in Kingsport, Tenn. He enlisted in 
the Confederate Army at the age of 15 and spent 
the war as a member of a Virginia regiment min- 
ing saltpeter for ammunition. His death left Walter 
W. Williams, 116, of Houston, Tex., also a Con- 
federate soldier, as the last Civil War survivor. 

A-Bombs Fired in Space—The U. S. Defense 
Dept. made public Mar. 20 the basic facts about 
Project Argus, a secret scientific and military 
experiment in which 3 small atomic bombs were 
detonated more than 300 miles above the earth, 
The bombs were carried aloft from rockets fired 
from a missile-launching ship, the U,S S. Norton 
Sound, in the South Atlantic, near Antarctica, 


wW 
Communist China Crushes Tibetan 

Demonstrations against Chinese Com- 
munist rule in Tibet began in the Tibetan 
capital of Lhasa Mar. 10 after the Dalai 
Lama Buddhist spiritual ruler and tem- 
poral leader of Tibet, had been ordered to 
report unescorted to Chinese Communist 
palitary headquarters there. Some 10,000 
Tibetans, fearful for the safety of the 
Dalai Lama, 23, whom they regard as a 
god-king, massed around his palace and 

revented his going. Mass anti-Chinese 
Be wicastrations began the next day as 
thousands of Tibetans marched through 
the-streets of Lhasa carrying black flags 
and shouting: “We are an independent 
nation. We owe allegiance only to the 
Dalai Lama.” f 

Open fighting began in Lhasa Mar. 13. 
The Indian government reported_ that 
virtually the entire population of Lhasa 
joined with rebellious Khamba tribesmen 
who had entered the capital from bases in 
southeastern Tibet to battle the Chinese 
Communists. Indian Prime Minister Jawa- 
fiarlal Nehru said in Parliament Mar. 23 
that his country had no intention of inter- 
fering in the revolt but appealed for 
assurance of the safety of the Dalai Lama, 
who, Nehru ee NaS held-in high venera- 
tion by our people.” 

The. Times of London reported from 
Kalimpong, India, Mar. 25, that the Tibet- 
an Cabinet, or Kashag, had unanimously 
denounced the 1951 treaty under which 
Communist China took control of Tibet’s 
foreign and military affairs but guaran- 
teed Tibetan autonomy _and_ recognized 
the Dalai Lama’s role. President Chiang 
Kai-shek of Nationalist China broadcast a 
message to Tibet Mar. 26 that his govern- 
ment was “making every possible effort to 
give you continuous and effective aid. 
Acting U.S. Secy. of State Christian A. 
Herter expressed sheck and grief Mar. 26 
at Communist China’s “ruthless suppres- 
sion of human liberties” in Tibet. 

Reports reaching Kalimpong Mar. 27 
said the Tibetan rebellion had been 
crushed but that the Dalai Lama had fled 
from Lhasa 10 days earlier. The Chinese 
Communists closed the Indian-Tibetan 
frontier and were reported to -have 
dropped paratroops to prevent the Dalai 
Lama from reaching India. 

Communist Chinese Premier Chou En- 
lai ordered Mar. 28 the immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Dalai Lama’s Tibet Local Gov- 
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on Aug 17, Aug. 30 and Sept. 2, 1958. The ex- 
plosions produced a thin shell of radiation that 
girdled the globe. Radiation detection equipment 
aboard the earth satellite Explorer IV, launched 
July 26, 1958, obtained valuable data on the effects 
of the explosions. It had been planned to use 
Explorer V also, but that satellite, launched Aug. 
24, 1958, failed to go into orbit. Other data were 
obtained from the firing of 16 AF Jason rockets 
at Kirkland AF Base, New Mexico, carrying Geiger 
counters and other instruments. 

Scientists said Project Argus confirmed the 
theory of Nicholas C. Christofilos, of the University 
of California, that electrons released by a nu- 
clear explosion in the ionosphere would be trapped 
in the earth’s magnetic field and drift eastward 
to form a belt around the earth. The White 
House made public Mar. 25 some details of the 
experiment: that the man-made radiation extended 
as far as 4,000 miles from the earth; that it set off 
artificial auroral displays; that it was generally 100 
miles deep; its intensity was comparable to that of 
the two Van Allen belts.of natural radiation. 


Contest Fraud Ring Broken—The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation announced Mar, 23 the cracking 
of a ring alleged to have obtained $45,000 by get- 
ting advance answers to crossword puzzles in U. S. 
newspapers. Twelve Americans were arrested and 
fraud charges were filed in Canada against the 
two alleged ringleaders, Joseph Dyson, 30, of 
don, Ont., and George G. Dingman, Jr., 34, of 
Stanley, Ont, The FBI said the ring got the 


Revolt; Dalai Lama Flees to India 


ernment and its replacement by the 
pro-Communist PTE DAES ORY, Committee 
formed in 1956 for the proposed Tibetan 
Autonomous Region. Chou named as 
head of the new government the Panchen 
Lama, 21, regarded by foreign observers 
as a Communist Chinese puppet. Chou 
blamed the rebellion on “the upper strata 
reactionary clique’’ which, he said, “col- 
luded with imperialism:’ He charged that 
the rebels “put the Dalai Lama under 
duress.” The U.S. State Dept. accused 
Communist China Mar. 28 of “barbarous 
intervention ... to deprive a proud and 
brave people of their cherished religious 
and political autonomy, and to pervert 
their institutions to Communist ends.” 
Communist China charged Mar. 29 and 
India quickly denied, that India had har- 
bored the ‘command center” of the revolt 
at Kalimpong. Prime Minister Nehru in- 
dicated to Parliament Mar. 30 that he felt 
Communist China had broken its pledge 
of Tibetan autonomy. 

The Chinese Communist radio reported 
Apr. 2 that the Dalai Lama had reached 
India “under duress by rebellious ele- 
ments.” Nehru confirmed Apr. 3 that the 
Dalai Lama had indeed reached India 4 
days earlier and had been granted asylum. 
Rather than being under duress, he was 
accompanied by 80 followers, including 
members of his family. They had com- 
peered a remarkable 12-day, 300-mile trek 
hrough the mountainous country south 
of Lhasa, partly on foot, moving only at 
night to evade Communist Chinese planes 
carrying paratroops. The Indian govern- 
ment announced Apr. 13 that the Dalai 
Lama would be given residence in Mus- 
soorie, a hill town 150 miles northeast of 
New Delhi. 

The Dalai Lama, in a statement issued 
Apr. 18, charged that Communist China 
had broken all its promises to respect 
Tibetan autonomy and had forced the 
Tibetan people to rebel. He said he 
“would like to state categorically that he 
left Lhasa and Tibet and came on to India 
of his own free will and not under 
duress.” A few hours later Communist 
Premier Chou reiterated his charge that 
the Dalai Lama had been taken to India 
under duress. “We still hope that he will 
be able to free himself from the hold of 
the rebels and return to the motherland,” 
Chou said. 
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Skate Sets Under-Ice Records—The U. S. Navy 
announced Mar. 27 that the nuclear submarine 
Skate made its second trip under the North Pole’s 
ice pack Mar, 14-26. The Skate set two new rec- 
ords by remaining under the ice for 12 days and 
logging 3,090 miles under the ice. While surfaced 
at the North Pole Mar, 17 the Skate’s crew scat- 
tered the ashes of Sir Hubert Wilkins, carrying out 
the last wish of the polar explorer who died Dec. 
1, 1958. The Skate’s trip, made in the darkness 
and cold of the Arctic winter, proved that atomic 
submarines can ‘‘operate at any time of the year 
in polar regions,’”” the Navy said. 


DISASTERS 


Crowded school bus carrying 80 children plunged 
into pond near Tifton,:Ga., Mar. 3, drowning 9 
children .. . Bus-truck collision on Pan American 
Highway near Cortazar, Mex., Mar. 3 killed 28 
. . . Freight train hit standing passenger train 
Mar. 5 near Xometia, Mex., killing 11, injuring 
70 . . . 21 boys died when fire destroyed dormitory 
of Arkansas Negro Boys Industrial School near 
Little Rock, Ark., Mar. 5... TACA Intl. Air Line 
Viscount crashed Mar. 5 after takeoff from Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, killing 14 of 18 aboard . . . Mon- 
terrey, Mex., dispatch Mar. 7 reported 20 dead, 
40 hospitalized from drinking methyl alcohol 
stolen from railway car... Brazilian AF Catalina 
Flying Boat crashed Mar. 10 in jungle in Para 
State, Brazil, killing all 23 aboard .. . 13 died 
Mar, 18 in fireworks factory explosion at Belford 
Roxo, Brazil . . . Gas explosion in coal mine near 
Robbins, Tenn., killed 9 miners Mar. 23... Grace 
liner Santa Rosa collided with tanker Valchem in 
fog Mar. 26 off Atlantic City; 4 Valchem crewmen 
killed . . . Storms and rains in Madagascar Mar. 
26-29 killed 305... Indian Airlines DC-3 crashed 
Mar. 29 near Hailakandi, India, killing 24, 
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Western Powers Firm on Berlin—U. S. Acting 
Secy. of State Christian A. Herter, Foreign Minis- 
ters Selwyn Lloyd of Britain, Maurice Couve de 
Murville of France and Heinrich von Brentano of 
West Germany concluded in Washington Apr. 1 a 
two-day discussion of Western policy for the forth- 
coming East-West foreign ministers’ talks on Ger- 
many. They declared their ‘sincere desire to nego- 
tiate constructively with the Soviet Union in the 
interests of world peace’’ but expressed the deter- 
mination of the Western Powers to maintain their 
rights in and access to West Berlin. 


NATO Backs West on Berlin—The North Atlantic 
Council, composed of the foreign ministers of the 
15 NATO nations, met in Washington Apr. 2-4, 
ending its meeting on the 10th anniversary of the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. President 
Eisenhower, in an address to the council, summed 
up NATO’s achievements thus: ‘“‘Since NATO was 
formed there has been no further Communist ad- 
vance in Europe, either by political or military 
means.’’ The President said the NATO nations 
“must prepare during the years ahead to live in a 
world in which tension and bickering between free 
nations and the Soviets will be daily experiences.”’ 
He added that ‘‘freedom’s greatest requirement is 
unity, the unity which is the very lifeblood of 
NATO.” Acting Secy. of State Christian A, Herter 
told the council at a closed session that the United 
States would use all its power in their defense if 
that became necessary. However, he was quoted as 
expressing the belief that the Berlin crisis could be 
solved without war if the West stood its ground. In 
a communique at the close of its meeting, the coun- 
cil expressed approval of a report of the Washing- 
ton meeting of the U.S., British, French and West 
German foreign ministers. The council “confirmed 
its unanimous determination to maintain the free- 
dom of the people of West Berlin, and the rights 
and obligations of the Allied Powers’’ in Berlin. 


; Taft Memorial Dedicated—President Eisenhower 
interrupted an Augusta, Ga., vacation to fiy back to 
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f Newspaper Editors, was 
made television network and spoke at a National 
Press Club luncheon. En route to New York Apr. 
20 he spoke at a Princeton University seminar and 
attended a reception given by Cor Ao bed 


American States. 

Given tumultuous welcomes throughout his North 
American tour, Castro insist in speeches and 
press conferences that his regime had executed only 
war criminals, that he felt great friendship for 
the United States and that there. was no Commu- 
nist infiltration in his government. He said Cuba 
would welcome more U.S. trade, did not want U.S: 
aid. He denied any intention of abrogating the 
agreement under which the U.S. Naval Base at 
Guantanamo is maintained. He pledged an agra- 
rian reform program under which uncultivated or 
badly cultivated land would be ‘“‘legally expropri- 
ated’ to provide employment for 700,000. He denied 
that he had said Cuba would remain neutral in any 
USSR-West conflict and declared that his heart 
was with the democracies. He said Cuba would 
hold elections within 4 years but added: “Real 
democracy is not possible for hungry people.’’ 


Dulles Resigns; Herter Appointed—President 
Eisenhower announced with tears in his eyes Apr. 
15 the resignation of John Foster Dulles as Secy, of 
State. The President said the illness of Dulles, un- 
der treatment at Walter Reed Hospital for cancer, 
had left him “incapacitated so far as carrying on 
the administrative burden of the office.’’ The Presi- 
dent added: ‘‘I personally believe he has filled his 
office with greater distinction than any other man 
our country has known.”’ Christian A. Herter, 
Acting Secy. of State, was designated by President 
Eisenhower Apr. 18 as Dulles’ successor. Herter, 
64, was born in Paris, the son of American artists, 
and educated at Harvard and the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. He joined the 
Foreign Service in 1915 and filled U.S. diplomatic 
posts in Berlin, Switzerland and Belgium; he served 
as an aide to Joseph C. Grew at the Versailles 
peace conference, 1919, traveled in Europe with 
Herbert Hoover and as an aide to Secy. Hoover in 
the Dept. of Commerce. He moved to Boston, lec- 
tured at Harvard on international affairs and 
entered politics in 1930. He served 12 years in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, then 5 terms in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. He was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1952, reelected in 
1954. In 1957 he succeeded Herbert Hoover, Jr., as 
Under Secy. of State. Herter was sworn in as 
Secy. of State Apr. 22. Herter and Vice President 
Nixon accompanied President Eisenhower to Walter 
Reed Hospital Apr. 23 when the President handed 


Dulles an official commission as Special Consultant 
to the President, 


Mrs. Luce Quits as Ambassador—Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce was confirmed by the Senate, 79-11, 
Apr. 28 as Ambassador to Brazil following a 
bitter fight against her confirmation led by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.). Shortly afterward Mrs. 
Luce said in a press statement: ‘‘My difficulty, of 
course, goes some years back and begins when Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon was kicked in the head 
by a horse.’’ Sen. Morse, whose jaw was broken 
by a horse in 1951, read her statement to the Senate 
a few minutes later and said it was consistent with 
“‘an old, old pattern of emotional instability’ on 
the part of Mrs. Luce. Her husband, Henry R. 
Luce, editor-in-chief of Time, Life and Fortune 
Magazines, said he had asked her to resign be- 
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USSR Building Iraq Steel Plant—The Iraq gov- 
ernment Apr. 2 canceled its contract with a British 


lant, to have an.apnual output of 60,000 


"tons of steel, would be built by the Soviet Union 


Iraqi aid agreements. 


Arab League Meets on Iraq—Representatives of 6 
the 10 Arab League states met Apr. 2-7 


! 


Iraq— 
that another revolt had broken 
government of Iragi Premier 


Amory, Chancellor of the Exchequer. The budget, 
intended to encourage the current upward trends 
in the British economy, provided major reductions 

taxes and 


ringleaders of the mutiny, Jerry Myles, 
44, 


and lights-out. ae 
tie Montana riot bore some similarity 


to an earlier one at Walpole State Prison, 


* Walpole, Mass., where 6 convicts, after an 
) seized 7 hostages. Among 


Mar. 7, 
hostages 
were Warden John A. Gavin and the Rev. 
Edward F. Hartigan, Roman Catholic 


unsuccessful escape are 


’ chaplain of the prison, both seized when 


they entered the convict-held machine 


1s Shop for peace-making sessions. The hos- 


da Tenn., 


not want to Tig hero g 


Six_convicts who had participated in 
the Walpole uprising were among 59 in- 
mates of the Concord State Reformatory 
at Concord, Mass., who attempted a mass 
escape Apr. 22. The rebellious convicts 
seized 15 hostages, including 13 guards 
and two civilians, and barricaded them- 
selves in a wing of the prison. The rebel 
leader, Charles (Bull) Martin, told prison 
officials by telephone that they had no 
grievance but “wanted out.” A cial 
Tiot squad of Massachusetis State Police 
broke into the wing 4 hours after the out- 
break began, captured the convicts and 
rescued the hostages without firing a shot. 

At a state prison farm in Fort Pillow, 
20 white risoners seized two 
guards as hostages May 11 and barricaded 
themselves inside the third fioor of a dor- 
mitory. They said their grievances in- 
cluded poor food and perferential treat- 
ment for Negro inmates. When state high- 
way patrolmen surrounded the dormitory 
the next day, the rebels, led by Leonard 
Thompson and Johnny Roddy, surren- 
dered without harming the hostages. 

In Springfield, Mo., 106 inmates of the 
U.S. Prison Bureau Medical Center seized 
5 guards as hostages June 22 and barri- 
caded themselves in a wing of the insti- 
tution. The revolt was crushed 15 hours 
later by 125 prison guards who used a 
bulldozer to break through a wall and 
subdued the prisoners with tear gas and 
clubs. One of the hostages said the prison- 
ers staged the because they did 
in their cells and 
wanted their TV-watching hours in- 
creased from 6 hours a day to 10 or 12. 
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tures at £5.223 billion ($14.624 billion), leaving a 
surplus of £102,000,000 ($285,600,000). 


Adenauer Announces Plan to . Konrad 
Adenauer, 83, announced Apr. 7 that he would 
resign as Chancellor of West Germany and seek the 
post of President, a largely ceremonial post with 
little power. Adenauer’s announcement occasioned 
surprise throughout the world, as he recently had 
indicated his desire to lead his Christian Demo- 
cratic Union in the 1961 general election. He had 
sought unsuccessfully to have Economic Minister 
Ludwig Erhard accept the Presidential nomination, 
which would have removed Erhard from the succes- 
sion for Chancellor. Adenauer, in a broadcast 
Apr. 8, told the world. that West German foreign 
policy would ‘‘not change by one iota’’ because of 
his resignation as Chancellor. He said: ‘‘My 
decision is intended to insure the continuity of our 
policy for years to come . . . The position, task and 
work of the Federal President is underestimated 
both by the German public and, as a result, also 
by the international public. It is much greater than 
one plainly believes.” 


SEATO Considers Economic Problems—The South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization Council of Ministers 
held its 5th meeting Apr. 8-10 in Wellington, New 
Zealand, and spent a large part of its time discuss- 
ing economic problems. Thailand, the Philippines 
and Pakistan went on record during the meeting 
for transforming SEATO into an economic alliance 
to meet the Communist economic threat. C. Doug- 
las Dillon, U.S. Under Secy. of State for Economic 
Affairs, stressed in a New Zealand broadcast mark- 
ing the end of the meeting that a number of the 
SEATO members needed economic aid to meet 
a new Communist Chinese trade offensive in the 
Far East. 


Japanese Crown Prince Weds Commoner—Crown 
Prince Akihito of Japan and Michiko Shoda were 
married in Tokyo Apr. 10, the first wedding of a 
crown prince to a commoner in the 2,619-yr. his- 
tory of the Japanese throne. The wedding of the 
Prince, 25, and his 25-yr.-old bride, whom he had 
met at a tennis match, was a colorful Shinto cere- 
mony in which both wore ceremonial robes. Mil- 
lions of Japanese saw them arrive and depart from 
the Imperial Palace and 1,000,000 lined the streets 
and cheered as they rode away in a carriage drawn 
by 4 horses. A disgruntled youth threw a rock at 
the bridal couple but missed and was seized im- 
mediately by police. 


A-Ban Talks Resume—As the U.S.-British-Soviet 
talks on discontinuance of atomic tests resumed in 
Geneva Apr. 13 after a 3-week recess, the U.S. 
offered a plan to ban tests in the lower atmos- 
phere and under water as a first step. President 
Hisenhovwer, in a letter to Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chevy, appealed for acceptance of the U. S. offer, 
pointing out that “‘it would not require the auto- 
matic on-site inspection which has created the 
major stumbling-block in the negotiations so far.’’ 
Khrushchev said in letters to Eisenhower and 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan Apr. 23 
that the U.S. proposal was ‘‘an unfair deal’? and 
unacceptable. Khrushchev accepted in principle a 
Macmillan proposal to fix in advance a limited 
number of annual international inspections of 
atomic sites. 


Macmillan Bars Appeasement of USSR—British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan told a Conserva- 
tive party rally in London Apr. 18 that Great 
Britain, in searching for ‘‘pacification by negotia- 
tion and reasonable agreement . . . must never 
yield to pressure or follow the path of what used 
to be called appeasement.’’ The Macmillan state- 
ments were viewed as intended to curb criticism of 
Britain’s alleged willingness to compromise with 
Soviet demands on Germany. Earlier Macmillan 
had sought to persuade French and West German 
leaders that his talks with Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev in Moscow had shown Khrushchey ready to 
negotiate a German settlement with the West, 


Chou Reports Economic Gains—Communist Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-lai reported to the Second 
National People’s Congress (Parliament) in Peip- 
ing Apr. 18 that his country had increased its 
industrial and farm output by 65% during 1958, 
“an unprecedented leap forward’’ in the first year 
of its second 5-yr. plan. He predicted a ‘‘continued 
leap forward’’ in 1959 to increase the value of 
industrial and farm output by 40% to $121 billion. 


Tito Denounces USSR Campaign—Yugoslav Pres- 
ident Tito, speaking in Belgrade on the 40th 
anniversary of the Yugoslav Communist party, 


‘orce Yugosla 
any price.’ He charged tha 


of industry 
ideas for which via is attacked.” 


Tavenion ot Fans 5a ee 
lutionary plot agains e governm( Panama 
was announced Apr. 20 with the arrest in Panama 


of Dame Margot Fonteyn, British ballerina. Offi- 
cials said Dame Margot and her husband, Dr. 
Roberto Arias, alleged ringleader of the plot, had 
been aboard a fishing launch engaged in raising an 
arms-filled sunken vessel in the Gulf of Panama. 
Arias transferred to a shrimp boat, escaped 

took refuge in the Brazilian Embassy in Panama 


men landed in Panama Apr. 24, establishing a 
beachhead in Nombre de Dios. Panamanian offi- 
cials said 3 were drowned, 3 captured and one 
defected. The prisoners said the expedition, com- 
posed mostly of Cubans, was sent from Cuba by 
Premier Fidel Castro, who denied any connection 
i i The Organization of American States, 
meeting in emergency session in Washington Apr. 
28, voted unanimously to aid the Panamanian 
government. The OAS sent a 5-man investigating 
committee, which arranged the surrender of the 
invasion force without resistance May 1. 


Nehru Criticizes Communist China—In reply to 
Chinese Communist assertions that the Tibetan 
revolt was the work of “‘British imperialists and 
Indian expansionists,’” Indian Prime Minister Ja- 
waharlal Nehru told his Parliament Apr. 27: 
“The charges made against India are so fantastic 
that I find it difficult to deal with them.’’ He 
accused Communist Chinese leaders of abandoning 
“truth and propriety’ and resorting to “the 
language of the cold war.’ 


Montgomery Criticizes U.S.—Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery, in a filmed interview seen 
on the CBS television network Apr. 28, said the 
United States had been ‘‘a very sure anchor in the 
free world’’ but that American leadership had 
“slipped a little’? because President Eisenhower, 
Secy. of State Christian A. Herter and former Secy. 
of State John Foster Dulles ‘‘aren’t very well, very 
fit... The British press attacked Montgomery 
strongly for the interview, which was broadcast 
as he arrived in Moscow for talks with Premier 
Khrushchey and other Soviet leaders. Returning 
to England May 1, Montgomery said: “If I have 
caused offense to any of my friends on the other 
side of. the Atlantic, I would like to apologize 
unreservedly to them.’’ As to his conversations with 
Khrushchev, Montgomery said he saw “‘a gleam 
of light at the end of the tunnel.” 


Western Allies Set Strategy—Foreign ministers of 
the United States, Britain, France and West Ger- 
many, after a two-day meeting in Paris, announced 
Apr. 30 that they had reached ‘‘complete agree- 
ment’’ on strategy for the forthcoming East-West 
talks on Germany and Europe. In a communique 
they reafirmed their determination ‘‘to maintain 
the freedom of the people of West Berlin and the 
rights and obligations there of the Allied Powers.” 
They also ‘‘reaffirmed their willingness to enter 
into negotiations with the Soviet Union with a view 
to establishing a just and durable peace in Europe.” 
The Western plan, presented to the NATO Per- 
manent Council May 2 by French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville, was approved infor- 
mally by all 15 NATO members. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN_Chief Hopeful on Geneva—UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold expressed a hopeful attitude 
Apr. 2 for the success of the forthcoming East-West 
conference in Geneva on Berlin and Europe. At 
a New York news conference, Hammarskjold said 
the great powers had a “serious will to negotiate”’ 
on the Berlin problem, not ‘‘to mark time but in 
order to get somewhere.’’ 


Hungarian Amnesty Calle@ Trap—The Inter- 
national League for the Rights of Man reported 
to the United Nations Apr. 4 that the Hungarian 
government had executed, jailed or deported 6,000 
of 21,000 Hungarians who fled the country during 
the 1956 revolt but returned under promises of 
amnesty. Documents in support of the charge were 


ay Seen to UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 

Roger Baldwin, chairman of the league. 
World Bank Sets Record—Eugene R. Blac - 

ere chihe international Bane tor aaah 


in Mexico City, Black said the 
bank made 34 loans $750,000,000 in the 12 
months,’ of which $150,000,000 went for Latin 
American projects, chiefly power programs. 


GENERAL 


General Recalls Plane to Seat G.I.’s—Lt. Gen. 
Robert W. Burns, commander of U.S. forces in 
Japan, came to the rescue Apr. 1 of 7 enlisted men 
on emergency leave who complained that they had 
been “bumped” off a U.S.-bound plane to make 
room for a vacationing lieutenant colonel and his 
family. The plane, which had left Tachikawa AF 
Base near Tokyo 30 minutes earlier, was recalled 
by Gen. Burns, who went to the base to see that 
the officer and his family were removed and re- 
placed by the 7 G.I.’s. An AF investigating board 
found that the mix-up was due to clerical errors, 
held that Lt.-Col. Charles Platt, Jr., of New York, 
took no action to ‘‘bump” the G.I.’s in favor of 
himself and his family, and said there had been 
-room for all on the plane. 


Fallout in U.S. Increases—The U.S. Naval Re- 
search Laboratory reported Apr. 5 that the con- 
centration of radioactivity in the air at points 
along the Eastern Seaboard had increased as much 
as 300% after the intensive Soviet atomic test 
Series from Sept. 30 to Oct. 25, 1958. The U.S. 
Public Health Service reported Apr. 12 that milk 
Samples from St. Louis contained more radio- 
active strontium-90 than any other tested. The 
St. Louis milk contained an average of 14.1 micro- 
Mmicrocuries of strontium-90 per liter during 1958 
and 18.6 mmc. in January, 1959. The 1958 average 
Was 9.1 mmc. in Cincinnati, 6.6 in New York City, 
5 in Sacramento and 4.4 in Salt Lake City. The 
Health Service estimated that lifetime consumption 
of the St. Louis milk would give only one-fourth 
of the 80-mmce. level of radiation regarded as safe, 


Oklahoma Ends Prohibition—Oklahomans voted 
by some 385,000 to 305,000 Apr. 7 to repeal the state 
prohibition law in effect since Oklahoma became a 
state in 1907. A separate proposal to permit pro- 
hibition by county option was snowed under. The 
new constitutional amendment provided for liquor 
sales by bottle only in package stores. It left 
Mississippi the only remaining dry state. 


U. 8S. Astronauts Chosen—Dr. T. Keith Glennan, 
director of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, announced Apr. 9 the selection of 
7 military test pilots from an original list of 110 
Candidates to ride in the Project Mercury space 
capsule which the NASA plans to send into earth- 
circling orbit in 1961. Those selected after physical 
and psychological tests were Navy Lt. Malcolm 8S. 
Carpenter, 33, of Boulder, Col.; Air Force Capt. 
Leroy G. Cooper, 32, of Carbondale, Col.; Marine 
Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., 37, of New Concord, 
Ohio; Air Force Capt. Virgil I. Grissom, 33, of 
Mitchell, Ind.; Navy Lt. Comdr. Walter M. Schirra, 
dr., 36, of Hackensack, N. J.; Navy Lt. Comdr. 
Alan E. Shepard, Jr., 35, of East Derry, N. H., 
and Air Force Capt. Donald K. Slayton, 35, of 
Sparta, Wis. All are married and have children. 

NASA scientists said the men would undergo 
training for two years and also help develop the 
Mercury space capsule. All 7 are expected to make 
“sub-orbital flights’? some 130 miles over the South 
Atlantic from Cape Canaveral, Fla., via Army 
Redstone ballistic missiles. The man who will 
make the first orbital flight in a capsule mounted 
on the nose cone of an Air Force Atlas intercon- 
tinental missile will not be chosen until the day of 
the flight. Plans call for the first manned capsule 
to circle the earth two or three times and land in 
the South Atlantic after flying 3 to 415 hrs. 


Recovery of Satellite Fails—In the first attempt 
to put a vehicle in space and then recover it, the 
Air Force launched a 1,600-lb. satellite, Discoverer 
Il, from Vandenberg AF Base, Calif., Apr. 13. The 
Discoverer II, the 19.2-ft. cylindrical second stage 
of the 78-ft. modified Thor intermediate range 
missile that launched it, went into a polar orbit 
with an estimated apogee of 220 miles and perigee 
of 152 miles, taking about 90.5 minutes to circle 
the earth. A 195-lb. re-entry vehicle was to sep- 
arate from the satellite by radar signal from the 
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ground as the satellite approached 
re-entry vehicle ra 


was to be slowed by a retro-rocket | 


until it entered the atmosphere, when a cone- 
shaped recovery capsule inches long and 33 
inches in diameter, containing instruments, was to 

released and lowered by parachute, AF trans- 
port planes based in Hawaii, equipped with hook- 
like devices, were to try to catch the recovery 
capsule in midair. The attempt was called off be- 
cause the ejection device failed to operate prop- 
erly and the capsule apparently was dropped in the 
North Polar region. The Discoverer II was believed 
ri nie rage the atmosphere and disintegrated 

pr. or 27. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Opens—The St. Lawrence 
Seaway was opened for commerce Apr. 25 when 
the Canadian icebreakers d’Iberville and Montcalm 
entered the St. Lambert lock near Montreal, fol- 
lowed by the Canadian freighter Simcoe. . The 
$500,000,000, 400-mile seaway, biggest waterway cut 
since the Panama Canal, took 5 years to build. 


DISASTERS 


A bus plunged into a 400-ft. ravine in West Paki- 
stan Apr. 5, killing 20 and injuring 11... The 
Madagascar government reported Apr. 6 that floods 
and storms there in past two weeks had killed 143, 
injured 41 . . . Coal mine explosion Apr. 8 in 
Silesia, Poland, killed 9 miners . . . World War II 
bomb taken from sunken ship exploded Apr. 10 in 
Dagupan, Philippines, g 38, mostly children 
. .. A Portuguese Air Force DC-3 crashed into sea 
Apr. 12 off Lisbon, killing all 11 aboard . . . Small 
boat capsized Apr. 14 in Sarda River, near Indian- 
Nepalese border, drowning 35 . . . Mexican Tigres 
Voladores C-46 exploded in air Apr. 17 near Gua- 
yamas, killing all 26 aboard . . . Buenos Aires dis- 
patches Apr. 21 said flooding of Rio Negro and 
Uruguay River caused 124 deaths... Spanish air- 
liner crashed Apr. 29 near Cuenca, killing 28. 
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Churchill Visits Eisenhower—Sir Winston 
Churchill arrived in Washington May 4 for a 3- 
day visit with President Eisenhower. The 84-yr.- 
old British statesman accompanied the President 
to Walter Reed Army Hospital to visit former 
Secy. of State Dulles and Gen. of the Army George 
C. Marshall, both patients there. The President 
and Sir Winston flew by helicopter to Gettysburg, 
where they inspected the President’s farm and 
took an aerial tour of the battlefield. Sir Winston 
was guest of honor at a White House dinner and 
visited New York for two days as the guest of 
Bernard Baruch before fiying home May 10. 


Fall-Out Danger Minimized—The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s general advisory committee re- 
ported May 7 that radiation from atomic fall-out 
caused by weapons tests to date would amount to 
less than 5% of that produced by natural radia- 
tion and less than 5% of the estimated average 
Tadiation exposure of the American public to 
medical X-rays. The report presented to a Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy subcommittee on 
fall-out, commended the AEC for its handling of 
the fall-out problem. It said, however, that 
national and local public health agencies ‘‘should 
gradually assume responsibilities. for matters per- 
taining to the regulation of all radiation hazards 
affecting the public.’’ The report added: ‘‘At pres- 
ent X-rays are the most important artificial source 
of such hazards.’’ 


FBI Chief on Juvenile Crime—On the 35th an- 
niversary of J. Edgar Hoover’s appointment as 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
May 10, the House Appropriations Committee made 
public testimony in which Hoover urged sterner 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. ‘‘In recent 
years,’’ Hoover said, ‘‘reports on youth crimes 
have indicated a mounting savagery, a senseless 
brutality, which leaves little doubt that, in the 
interest of self-preservation, it is now time for 
sterner measures to be taken by the communities 
and the courts.’’ Opposing the withholding of the 
names of juvenile lawbreakers, Hoover continued: 
“I see no reason for secrecy. I feel when a felony 
is committed in a community there is no reason 
for withholding the name of the youthful offender 
and he ought to be treated in the same manner as 
an adult. Youth should not be treated cruelly, 
but when they do not measure up to their responsi- 
bility of obeying the law, they must be made to 
accept the responsibility for their acts.’ 


Ee 


ident Eisenhower May 11 as he arrived 
week tour of the United States. In 
a joint session of Congress he said that as soon as 
the people of the Belgian Congo 
and educated ‘“‘we shall launch them forth n 
their own enterprise and independent existence. 
In a New York City address May 28 he called for 
increased Belgian-U. S. trade. 


| 


President would not withdraw Strauss’ nom- 
ination even if Strauss asked him to do so. The 
Senate turned down the appointment June 19 
by a 49-46 vote and Strauss became the 8th man 
in U. S. history to be rejected by the Senate 
for a Cabinet post. President Eisenhower criticized 
the action as ‘‘a sad episode’’ that cost the nation 
the services of a man of “proven character, 
ability and integrity.”’ Observers said Strauss, as 
Atomic Energy Commission chairman, had an- 
tagonized members of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, headed by Sen. 
Anderson; that he had alienated many members of 
Congress by stressing private rather than public 
development of nuclear power, and that lobbying 
in favor of Strauss by high Administration officials 
had antagonized the Senate Democratic leader- 
ship. Strauss, who had been serving as Secy. of 
Commerce for more than 7 months, resigned 
June 30. Under-secy. Frederick H. Mueller was 
nominated as his successor July 21 and confirmed 
by the Senate Aug. 6 


World Refugee Year—President Eisenhower is- 
sued a proclamation May 19 designating the 12 
months beginning July 1 as World Refugee Year 
in the United States. At the time of the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation the United States was one 
of 31 nations that had responded to a UN Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution calling on governments 
and people everywhere to devote a year to solving 
refugee problems and helping refugees. A White 
House conference held May 20-21 at the call of 
the President appealed for more vigorous action on 
refugees by the Administration and Congress. 


FOREIGN 


Kassem Curbs Communists—In what observers 
regarded as a move to curb the Communist party, 
Iraqi Premier Abdul Karim Kassem said in a 
Baghdad speech May 1 that he was opposed to 
partisan political activity in Iraq within the im- 
mediate future. At a press conference May 23 he 
openly rebuked the Communists for continuing 
their agitation to gain official recognition as a 
party. Kassem told Western reporters May 30 
that he would curtail the Communists’ activities in 
his country if they threatened ‘‘the rights of 
the people.’’ He added that he believed the Com- 
munists currently were working with other groups 
“for the good of the country.” 


Soviet May Day Parade—Display of Soviet mili- 
tary might was given a subordinate role in the 
traditional May Day parade in Moscow May 1 
but the principal May Day orator reiterated Soviet 
threats. Defense Minister Rodion Y. Malinovsky 
opened the observance by declaring that Soviet 
armed forces were ‘‘ready at any instant to 
render a crushing rebuff to any aggressor.”’ He 
accused the ‘‘Western imperialist powers’’ of 
“striving in all and every way to counter the 
peacetul initiative of the Soviet Government’’ and 
added: ‘“‘There are no forces in the world that 
ean defeat the Socialist camp.’’ 


Nehru Cautions Communist China—Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru cautioned Com- 
munist China May 8 against seeking to intimidate 
India by ‘‘warlike speeches.’’ Nehru Criticized the 
“forcible uprooting’’ of Tibet’s traditional govern- 
ment and social system by Communist China. He 
added, however, that India would maintain 
friendly relations with Communist China and 


British Arms for Iraq—The British 
announced May 11 its decision to sell “a 
able quantity’? of arms, including tanks and 
bombers, to Irag, which had requested them. John 
D. Profumo, British Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, told the House of Commons that 
endorsement of the_move had been obtained from 
the United States, Jordan, Iran and Turkey. He 
said the United Arab Republic, Israel and Lebanon 
had been informed in advance. Profumo said 
Britain did not agree that Iraqi Premier 
Karim Kassem’s regime was Communist-dom- 
“T really don’t think that forcing Gen. 
Kassem to rely solely on the Soviet bloc for arms 
would contribute to the stability of the Middle 
East, which is our sole aim,’’ Profumo said. 


Anniversary of Algerian Uprising—French Prem- 
ier Michel Debre, in a nationwide radio-television 
address May 12 marking the first anniversary of 
the May 13, 1958, French uprising in Algeria, said 
France intended to affirm the “‘permanency’’ of 
its legitimate position in Algeria. He said the 1958 
coup marked the beginning of Moslem-European 
fraternization in Algeria. He conceded that the 
Moslem rebellion in Algeria ‘‘may have had its 
motives’’ but added that it no longer had such 
motives. Official ceremonies in Algeria May 13 
were boycotted by European residents after right- 
ist leaders declared the anniversary “a day of 
mourning.’? Some 40,000 Moslems were brought to 
the Algiers Forum to celebrate the anniversary. 


Cuban Military Trials End—Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro announced May 15 an end to military war 
crimes trials. The unofficial total of persons ex- 
ecuted as war criminals since the revolution ended 
was 621 at the time of the new order. Castro said 
accused war criminals would henceforth be tried 
by civilian courts, with the death penalty applied 
only where counter-revolutionary activity had 
caused loss of life and in cases of misappropriation 
of public funds. 


Communists Ease Commune Discipline—Travel- 
ers returning to Hong Kong from Communist 
China reported May 16 that discipline and govern- 
ment crop controls had been eased in Communist 
China’s agricultural communes because of growing 
unrest. Commune leaders in most areas were Said 
to have been permitted to retain up to 60% of 
total crops for commune consumption. It was also 
reported that the government had ceased attempts 
to break up families for reasons of working effi- 
ciency. The eased discipline was said to have less- 
ened commune dissatisfaction but. created food 
shortages in large cities. 


Cuban Agrarian Reform Law—An agrarian re- 
form law approved by the Cuban Cabinet May 17 
and signed by President Manuel Urrutia Lieo pro- 
vided that no corporation may operate a cane 
plantation unless all its stockholders are Cuban 
citizens; no foreigner may purchase or inherit 
land, and no person or company may own more 
than 1,000 acres except for cane or rice plantations 
or cattle ranches owned by Cuban citizens. It also 
provided that land expropriated because of this 
law would be distributed to some 200,000 landless 
families, 66 acres to each. It abolished tenant 
farming and provided that each tenant farmer 
would receive 66 acres, with the option of buying 
more land up to 147 acres. Payment for expropri- 
ated land would be in 20-yr. government bonds 
bearing 41% interest with valuation of the land 
based on tax evaluation before Oct. 10, 1958. 


Soviet Writers Rehabilitated—The third Soviet 
Writers Congress, at its opening session in Moscow 
May 18, approved the rehabilitation of Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Konstantin M. Simonov and Margarita 
Aliger, literary figures condemned by Soviet au- 


reason- 


E 


thorities as revisionists. No action was taken con- 
cerning Boris Pasternak, 1958 Nobel Prize winner 
who was expelled from the writers’ union. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchey told the 2,000 delegates May 
24 thet.the government campaign against literary 
revisionists was over. ‘‘The revisionists have suf- 
fered full defeat,’’ Khrushchev said. ‘‘The battle 
has ended. Now, if one may use the expression, 
the process of binding up the wounds is going for- 
ward.’’ He vindicated Vladimir Dudintsev, novelist. 


Israel-UAR Shipping Dispute—The Danish 
freighter Inge Toft was seized by United Arab 
Republic officials May 21 as it started to enter the 
Suez Canal and its Israeli cargo was confiscated. 
Israeli coastal police seized a UAR freighter, the 
Abdul Karim, May 24 after it allegedly entered 
Israeli territorial waters en route to Lebanon. 
Israeli Foreign Minister Golda Meir said in Buenos 
Aires May 26 that Israel was ‘‘astounded”’ at fail- 
a of " UN to enforce free navigation through 

canal, 


British-Soviet Trade Accord—A 5-yr, trade 
agreement between Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union was signed in Moscow May 24 by Sir David 
Eccles, president of the British Board of Trade, 
and Nokolai S. Patolichev, Soviet Foreign Trade 
Minister. Eccles said the agreement was expected 
to increase Anglo-Soviet trade by about one-third 
in the first year. In 1958 British purchases from 
the USSR totaled £57,000,000, while Soviet pur- 
chases from Britain totaled £30,000,000. Eccles said 
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no large-scale credits had been granted to the 
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strategic goods were involved. = 


Revolution Quelled in Nicaragua—Nicaraguan 
President Luis Somoza Debayle imposed martial 
law throughout his country and suspended some 
civil rights May 30 to combat the threat of a gen- 
eral strike. Some 60 persons were arrested and 32 
of them jailed. The government announced that 
two planeloads of armed invaders landed in Nica- 
ragua May 31-June 1 and were attacked by Na- 
tional Guardsmen. Dr. Enrique Lacayo Farfan, 
Nicaraguan exile in Costa Rica, announced that he 
was the leader of a revolt against the “dictatorial 
dynasty of the Somozas.” After a series of armed 
clashes, Gen. Anastasio Somoza Debayle, West 
Point-trained brother of the president, and com- 
mander of the armed forces, said June 8 that the 
rebellion was defeated. The revolt was declared 
ended June 14 with the arrival in Managua of 61 
rebel prisoners who had surrendered two days 
earlier, The Organization of American States, over 
the opposition of Cuba and Venezuela, named a 
fact-finding commission to investigate the revolt. 
It reported July 27 that Cuban Army Maj. Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara, a close associate of Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro, had given support to the invasion. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ILO Seeks Radiation Protection—The Inter- 
national Labor Organization, an autonomous body 


Big Four Foreign Ministers Fail to Agree on Major Issues 


U. S. Secy. of State Christian A. Herter 
and Foreign Ministers Selwyn Lloyd of 
Great Britain, Maurice Couve de Murville 
of France and Andrei A. Gromyko of the 
Soviet Union opened a conference at 
Geneva May 11 to discuss German reuni- 
fication, the future of West Berlin and 
mopean security. Delegations from East 
and West Germany were seated only as 
advisers after the Soviet Union had 
sought unsuccessfully to include as full 
participants not only East and West Ger- 
many but Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
The conference was intended to pave the 
way for a later meeting of East-West 
heads of government. 

Herter presented a Western “package 


pi ” May 14 with the endorsement of- 
ce) 


yd, Couve de Murville and Wilhelm 
Grewe, West Germany’s adviser. The first 
stage of the proposal was the uniting of 
East and West Berlin “through free elec- 
tions held under quadripartite or United 
Nations supervision.” A city council 
would govern the reunited Berlin and 
troops of the Big Four would guarantee 
the city’s freedom until Berlin became 
the capital of a reunified Germany. —- 

The second stage called for establish- 
ment of a commission of 25 members 
from West Germany and 10 from East 
Germany which, making decisions by a 
three-fourths majority, would draft a 
“law providing for general, free and sec- 
ret elections under independent super- 
vision,’ to be submitted to a plebiscite. 
Meanwhile the Big Four would reduce 
their armed forces; for example, the U.S. 
and USSR to a total of 2,500,000 each and 
jater to 1,700,000 each. . 

Stage Three provided that elections for 
an all-German assembly would be held 
in both parts of Germany within 30 
months. The assembly would draft an all- 
German constitution under which an all- 
German government would be set up to 
replace the two existing governments. 
Stage Four would consist of a final peace 
settlement, with a peace treaty to be 
signed by all UN member states which 
were at war with Germany. The treaty 
would become effective when ratified by 
the Big Four and by Germany. 

Gromyko proposed May 16 that separate 
peace treaties should be signed wit East 
and West Germany. These treaties would 
permit “‘essential’ German armed forces 


but would ban production and possession 
of nuclear weapons. All Soviet forces 
would be withdrawn from Germany on 
condition that the NATO countries “with- 
draw their forces into the bounds of their 
national borders and dismantle military 
bases on foreign territory.” The 4-power 
occupation regime would be dissolved and 
West Berlin would become a “free, de- 
militarized city” pending German reuni- 
fication and a peace settlement. 

Herter and Gromyko rejected each 
other’s proposals May 18. The conference 
was deadlocked when it recessed May 27 
for John Foster Dulles’ funeral. While in 
Washington the Big Four foreign minis- 
ters conferred at the White House May 
28 with President Eisenhower, who asked 
them to make renewed efforts to find 
“peaceful solutions to our problems.” - 

The West then sought to obtain an in- 
terim agreement on Berlin. The 3 Western 
Powers proposed June 10 that they retain 
all their occupation rights in West Berlin, 
that reduction of tension in Berlin be 
sought. through a commission of the Bi 
Four and representatives of the East an 
West Berlin municipal governments, that 
Western troops in West Berlin be frozen 
at current strength, that the Big Four 
guarantee freedom of movement between 
West Berlin and West Germany, and that 
these conditions be maintained until Ger- 
man reunification. 

Gromyko offered June 10 to extend cer- 
tain Western rights in Berlin for one year 
if the West agreed to Soviet conditions. 
The Western ministers rejected the offer 
as constituting a Soviet ultimatum. A 
Western proposal embodying some minor 
concessions was offered June 16. Gromyko 
responded by offering to extend to 18 
months the Soviet deadline for liquida- 
tion of the Berlin occupation regime. The 
West rejected this proposal and the con- 
ference was adjourned from June 20 to 
July 13, Papers summarizing the conflict- 
ing views on Berlin were exchanged by 
Western and Soviet ministers July 28. The 
West ae peo a 5-yr. interim agreement 
that would safeguard Western occupation 
rights. The Soviet Union demanded a re- 
duction of the Allied Berlin garrison to 
3,000-4,000 men, a level previously rejected 
by the West. Subsequent talks produced 
no agreement and the conference was 
recessed indefinitely Aug. 
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associated with the United Nations, 

concern May 3 over the growing use of radioactive 
isotopes in industry and medicine. “While it is 
practically impossible to estimate how many work- 
ers lie open to the risk of direct or indirect ex- 
posure to radiation, it is likely that the number is 
already very large,’ an ILO satement said. The 
ILO announced that, at the request of 52 of its 
80 member states, it would try to draw up an 
international code of safeguards for workers ex- 
posed to radiation hazards. 


Hammarskjold: Opposes UN Berlin Foree—United 
Nations Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold expressed 
opposition May 21 to proposals for establishment 
of a UN “‘garrison’’ in West Berlin. He said such 
action ‘would have to be of a very serious political 
nature’? and would be “‘basically quite unsound.” 
He was said to favor stationing of UN observers 
in West Berlin and along access routes after any 
agreement was reached by the Big Four. 
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World Economic Survey—The United Nations tions — 
1958 World Economie Survey released May 25, in- 
dicated that the economies of Comune ee of 
ere owing more rapid rate those 

tie crap woelae i Communist nations 


chiefly because - 
from a seen oe The survey re- 


the 1957-58 recession. 


GENERAL 
Little Rock Segregation Setback—A new school 
crisis arose in Little Rock, Ark., May 5 after the 
3 moderate members of the 6-member school board 
walked out of a meeting in a dispute with the 3 
segregationist members. The segregationist mem- 


John Foster Dulles Dies; Called "One of Truly Great Men” 


John Foster Dulles, 71, who traveled 
559,988 miles in a global quest for peace 
during 6 years as U.S. Secy. of State, 
died May 24 in Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pital, Washington, of cancer complicated 
by pneumonia. - 

President Eisenhower praised Dulles as 
“one of the truly great men of our time. 
Tributes poured in from statesmen and 
leaders throughout the world. The Ge- 
neva Conference of Foreign Ministers 
was recessed to permit participants to 
attend an official funeral in Washington's 
National Cathedral May 27. President 
Eisenhower, West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and many leading 
foreign statesmen, including Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko at- 
tended the services in the cathedral and 
at Arlington National Cemetery, where 
Dulles was buried. 

A son of the Rev. Allen Macy Dulles, a 
Presbyterian minister of Watertown, N.Y., 
Dulles was born Feb. 25, 1888, at the 
Washington home of his grandfather, 
Brig, Gen. John Watson Foster, a Civil 
War officer who became a wealthy lawyer, 
U.S. Minister to Mexico and Russia and 
Secy. of State under President Benjamin 
Harrison. John Foster Dulles attended the 
Watertown public schools and entered 
Princeton with the idea of becoming a 
clergyman. In the summer of 1907, when 
he was 19, he accompanied his grand- 
father to the second Hague Peace Con- 
ference as second secy. of the Chinese 
delegation, Dulles was graduated from 
Princeton with honors in 1908, won a 
meer scholarship to the Sorbonne in 

aris, Having determined to take-up law, 
he entered George Washington University 
in Washington in 1909 and completed the 
8-yr. law course in two years with the 
highest grades ever achieved there. It 
took his grandfather’s influence to get 
him a job at $50 a month with the New 
York law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell 
in 1911. 

Dulles specialized in international law 
during his 38-yr. career with the firm, 
traveling abroad widely. He became a 
partner in the firm in 1920, its active head 
in 1927, and was reputed to be one of the 
highest-paid U.S. lawyers. He resigned in 
1949 to become a U.S. Senator. 

_ After poor eyesight caused Dulles’ re- 
jection for military service in World War 
i he was commissioned an Army captain 
and assigned to the War Industries Board. 
This led to his appointment as an adviser 
to President Wilson on reparations ques- 
tions at the Versailles Peace Conference. 

Dulles supported Thomas E. Dewey for 
the Republican Presidential nomination 
in 1940 and became foreign adviser to 
Dewey when the New York Governor 
won the nomination in 1944. His contacts 
with Secy. of State Cordell Hull in this 


capacity led to his appointment as a 
senior adviser.at the 1945 San Francisco 
United: Nations Conference. President 
Truman named Dulles as chief delegate 
to the 1948 UN General Assembly session 
in Paris to replace ailing Secy. of State 
George C. Marshall. He served as an aide 
to Secy. of State Dean Acheson at the Big 
Four foreign ministers’ conference im 
Paris the following year.He was appointed 
by Gov. Dewey July 7, 1949, to a vacancy 
in the U.S. Senate but was defeated by 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman (D.) in a special 
election for the seat in November, 1949. 

On assignment from Acheson; Dulles 
spent a year negotiating the Japanese 
peace treaty signed Sept. 8, 1951, He wrote 
the foreign policy plank for the Republi- 
can party platform of 1952. He was ap- 
pointed Secy. of State by President Eisen- 
hower Jan. 21, 1953, and served until his 
final illness forced him to resign Apr. 15, 

As Secy. of State and chief adviser to 
President Eisenhower, Dulles was known 
for his dedication to duty and his stanch 
resistance to Soviet pressures throughout 
the world. He was credited with the open- 
ing of the way for the formation of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, pre- 
venting the threatened dissolution of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
conceiving the Eisenhower Doctrine to 
bar Communist aggression in the Mideast. 

Critics of Dulles said he had made a 
one-man affair out of the conduct of U.S. 
foreign policy and that he was too in- 
flexible in dealing with Soviet maneuvers. 
Some of the phrases he coined provoked 
controversy, as when he said the US. 
might make “an agonizing reappraisal” of 
foreign policy if the French refused to 
join the European Defense Community in 
1953, He was criticized for saying in 1954 
that the U.S. relied on ‘‘massive retalia- 
tion,” which was taken to mean nuclear 
bombs. And he was often aecused of 

brinkmanship” after a magazine in 1956 
had quoted him as saying: “The ability to 
get to the verge without getting into the 
war is the necessary art.’ But at his death 
many of those who had opposed him 
joined in tributes to his courage and his 
leadership in world affairs. 

One of the nation’s outstanding Prot- 
estant laymen, Dulles became active in 
the 1930’s in the National Council of 
Churches, then known as the Federal 
Council, and was regarded as its chief 
spokesman on international affairs. He 
was a ruling elder of the Presbyterian 
Church, He was married June 26, 1912, to 
Janet Avery Pomeroy and they had 3 
children: Avery, a Roman Catholic riest; 
Mrs. Robert Hinshaw, and John Watson, 
an engineer, Dulles was a brother of Allen 
W. Dulles, director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and Eleanor Dulles, 
a State Department official. 
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bers then dismissed 44 teachers, apparently because 
of their support of the U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion outlawing segregation in the schools, demoted 
School Superintendent Terrell E. Powell to the 
grade of principal and replaced him with T. H. 
Alford, father of Rep. Dale Alford. A recall elec- 
tion was scheduled for May 25 after moderates 
filed recall petitions against the segregationist 
board members and segregationists filed recall 
petitions against the moderate board members. 
Businessmen organized a committee called STOP 
(Stop This Outrageous Purge) and segregationists 
countered with a group called CROSS (Committee 
to Retain Our Segregated Schools). During a bitter 
campaign, Gov. Orval Faubus appeared twice on 
television in support of the segregationists, al- 
though he had announced earlier that he would 
not participate. He charged that the dispute was 
a “‘smoke screen behind which the integrationists 
now can move forward.’’ The voters ousted the 
segregationist members and retained the moderate 
Members by close margins. Gov. Fabus then 
Said: ‘The issue was not integration or segregation 
but only the dismissal of 44... teachers.” 


Olympics Oust Nationalist China—The Inter- 
national Olympic Committee voted in Munich May 
28 to withdraw recognition from Nationalist China. 
Avery Brundage of the United States, president of 
the IOC, said the group acted ‘‘almost unanimous- 
ly” on the ground that the Nationalist Chinese 
Olympic Committee ‘‘no longer represents sports 
in the entire country of China.’’ He said Commu- 
nist China would be recognized by the IOC as 
China’s representative if it applied for member- 
ship. The Nationalist Chinese were told they could 
apply for readmission later as the representative 
of Formosa (Taiwan). The U. S. State Dept. con- 
demned the IOC action as ‘‘a clear act of poliitcal 
discrimination’”’ June 2 and blamed it on ‘‘Commu- 
nist pressures.’’ Rep. Francis E. Dorn (R.-N. Y.) 
suggested in Congress that the U. S. should not 
participate in the summer Olympics in Rome in 
1960 if Nationalist China were not represented. 
Brundage denied June 3 that the committee had 
yielded to Communist pressures. The House of 
Representatives voted unanimously June 3 to with- 
draw $400,000 in Army support of the 1960 winter 
Olympics in Squaw Valley, Calif., if athletes from 
any ‘‘free nation’’ were barred. Robert L. King, 
executive secy. of the winter games, said June 4 
that Communist China was ineligible for the event, 
scheduled to begin Feb. 18, 1960. A Nationalist 
Chinese application for readmission to the IOC 
was rejected June 9 on the ground that it was filed 
under the name, Republic of China. 


Monkeys Survive Space Flight—Two monkeys 
were sent 300 miles into space in the nose of a 
rocket May. 28 and recovered alive and unharmed 
from the Caribbean Sea 1,100 miles away. The 
Monkeys, a 7-lb. female rhesus named Able and a 
one-lb. female spider monkey named Baker, were 
sent aloft from Cape Canaveral, Fla., in the nose 
cone of a U. S. Army Jupiter intermediate range 
missile. The nose cone, detached when the main 
stage of the Jupiter had burned all its fuel, reached 
a top speed of 10,000 mph. About 15 minutes after 
launching it plunged back into the atmosphere. 
When it had slowed to subsonic speed a parachute 
popped out, slowing it further before it lit in the 
water near the island of Antigua. A balloon, dye 
marker, signal lights and radio guided the Navy 
tug Kiowa to the spot and frogmen retrieved the 
cone. Scientists said the monkeys, wearing space 
suits and strapped into separate capsules, were 
subjected to a 9-minute period of weightlessness 
and to deceleration forces of 30 to 40 times their 
own weight. The monkeys were wired to instru- 
ments which sent radio reports during their flight 
indicating that their heartbeats and respiration 
changed only moderately while they were aloft. 
Both were reported in good health after the flight. 
Able died June 1 while undergoing an operation at 
Fort Knox, Ky., for removal of an electrode placed 
under its skin, but doctors said the death resulted 
from anesthesia, not the flight’s effects. 


Gov. Long Confined, Released—After a week in 
which Louisiana Gov. Earl K. Long (D.) had burst 
into profanity on two occasions in the State Legis- 
lature, he was flown from Baton Rouge to Galves- 
ton, Tex., May 30 for mental observation in John 
Sealy Hospital. After medical testimony that Long 
was mentally ill and likely to injure himself or 
others, Probate Judge Hugh Gibson of Galveston, 
at the request of the Governor’s wife, Blanche, 
ordered him held in protective custody at the hos- 
pital June 2 pending a court hearing. Long charged 
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in a court petition in Galveston June 12 that he 
had been drugged in Louisiana, bound and taken 
to Galveston by force. He was released from John 
Sealy Hospital June 17 and flown to New Orleans 
on his promise to enter Ochsner Foundation Hos- 

ital there, which he did. Long stormed out of the 

ospital June 18 and headed for Baton Rouge in a 
car but was intercepted at the Louisiana line by 
State Police armed with a court order requested by 
his wife; he was committed to Southeast Louisiana 
State Hospital in Mandeville. In a move that pre- 
vented his wife from opposing his discharge from 
the hospital, Long filed suit June 25 for a legal 
separation. Prior to a court hearing at Covington, 
La., June 26, Long discharged the director of state 
hospitals and the superintendent of the Mandeville 
institution and named two new officials, who de- 
clared him sane and a free man, The court then 
dismissed the proceedings. 


DISASTERS 


Egyptian excursion boat Dandarah sank in Nile 
River May 8 near Qalyub, drowning 150... 
Colombian bandits killed 17 in Rovira May 9... 
Train and bus collided in Mexico City May 11, 
killing 16... Capital Airlines Viscount turbo- 
prop plane exploded and crashed near Baltimore 
May 12, killing all 31 aboard . . . Three USAF 
F-100 Super Sabre jet planes crashed into ocean 
near Myrtle Beach, S. C., May 13, killing‘ all 3 
pilots . . . Peruvian airliner crashed in Andes 
May 13, at least 10 dead . . . Argentine airliner 
crashed into Atlantic May 15 after take off from 
Mar Del Plata, all 10 aboard killed . . . USAF 
C-130 turboprop transport crashed into barracks at 
Ashiya Air Base, Japan, May 20, killing pilot and 
at least 9 men in barracks , . . South African dis- 
patches May 21 reported. 51-deaths from flooding 
of Umzikulu River . . . Plunge of passenger train 
into ravine in West Java May 28 killed at least 85, 
injured 47 , , . 16 miners were killed May 29 in 
explosion in condemned coal mine near Merlebach, 
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Eisenhower Spurs GOP Campaign—President 
Eisenhower, addressing a $100-a-plate dinner in 
Washington June 8 honoring Republican members 
of Congress, said the party could win the 1960 elec- 
tions if it stressed the need for a ‘‘sound dollar’ 
as one of the ‘‘major tenets of the Republican 
faith.’’ He said Republicans in the Administration 
and in Congress were trying to “protect the worker 
as he earns his pension and the retired man who 
must live on it’’ and ‘‘to prevent prices from im- 
poverishing every man, woman and child in the 
nation.’’ Discussing the attitude of Senators and 
Representatives to the Administration’s recom- 
mendations, the President said: ‘‘Except for the 
support of some discerning Democrats, it is the 
Republican party that fights for responsible, sensi- 
ble fiscal policy in government.” 


U. S. Aid to Poland Cut—U. S. aid to Poland was 
cut by 50% from 1957 and 1958 in a sales and 
credit agreement signed by the two nations June 10 
in Washington. It provided for the sale to Poland 
of $44,000,000 of surplus farm products to be paid 
for in zlotys and a $6,000,000 line of credit for 
Poland, of which $2,000,000 is for polio vaccine. It 
was believed that U. S. aid was cut because the 
Polish Communist party leader, Wladyslaw Gom- 
ulka, attacked U. S. policy during his visit to the 
Soviet Union in November, 1958. 


Cuba Rejects U. S. Protest—The U. S. State 
Dept., in a note to Cuba June 11, expressed concern 
over the adequacy of the new Cuban agrarian 
reform law’s provisions for paying U. S. citizens 
whose property might be expropriated. It was esti- 
mated that U. S. sugar interests own 1,663,000 
acres in Cuba. A Cuban note June 15 conceded that 
the Cuban constitution required expropriation to 
be paid in cash in advance but insisted that Cuba 
could pay only in 20-yr. 442% bonds as provided in 
the new law. The reason, the note said, was that 
the deposed Fulgencio Batista regime had stolen 
millions of dollars. 


U. 8. Plane Attacked by MIGs—A U. S. Navy 
patrol plane was attacked by two Communist- 
marked MIG jet fighter planes June 15 over inter- 
national waters of the Sea of Japan 85 miles east 
of Wonsan, North Korea. The P4M Mercator patrol 
plane, on a routine training mission, was riddled 
by the attackers and its tail gunner was wounded 
but it returned safely to its base near Hiroshima, 
Japan, Reports from Japan that the U. S. plane’s 
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guns were inoperable because of lack of spare parts 
brought expressions of concern from President 
Eisenhower and Congressional leaders. The Defense 
Department said some of the plane’s guns had 
been dismantled to make room for electronic re- 
connaissance equipment, This, with the wounding 
of the tail gunner and confusion in the plane’s in- 
tercommunication system, prevented the U. 5S. 
plane from firing, the department said. Defense 
Secy. ‘Neil H. McElroy said the attacking planes 
appeared to be North Korean, although Chinese 
Communist and Soviet planes bore similar mark- 
ings. The Navy ordered a full-scale inquiry. 


H-Bombs Disrupt Radio, Radar—The U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Defense Dept., 
in a joint scientific report issued June 15, said two 
hydrogen bombs exploded high above the Pacific 
Ocean in the summer of 1958 disrupted radio and 
Yadar communications within a range of 1,500 
miles and partially blinded rabbits 370 miles away. 
The bombs, detonated July 21, 1958, at an altitude 
of 200,000 feet and Aug. 11, 1958, at 100,000 feet 
above Johnston Island, were carried aloft by Red- 
stone missiles and were the first megaton-range 
explosions detonated in the stratosphere by the 
U. S. Auroral displays, resembling the northern 
lights, were visible in Hawaii, 700 miles away. 


H-War Death Toll Estimated—The U. 8S. Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization estimated June 26 
that a nuclear attack on the United States, using 
263 hydrogen bombs, would kill 19,651,000 persons 
the first day, injure 22,179,000 fatally and injure 
17,191,000 less seriously. The estimate, submitted to 
a Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Subcommit- 
tee, was based on the assumption that bombs with 
a, total force of 1,446 megatons, or the equivalent of 
1,446,000,000 tons of TNT, had hit 224 military and 
civilian targets in the U. S. on a mid-October day. 
According to the estimate, New York City would 
have by far the largest casualty list. Two 10-mega- 
ton bombs dropped near the Brooklyn Bridge, it 
was estimated, would kill 3,464,000 the first day, 
fatally injure 2,634,000 and leave 2,778,000 surviv- 
ing injured. As the subcommittee closed 5 days of 
hearings its chairman, Rep. Chet Holifield (D.- 
Calif.) said the testimony indicated 25% of the 
nation’s population would have died in the hypo- 
thetical attack, but that the nation could recover 
from such an attack and that protective measures 
could reduce the estimated casualties considerably. 


Kozlov Opens Fair, Tours U. S.—Frol R. Koslov, 
Soviet First Deputy Premier, arrived in New York 
June 28 to open the Soviet Exhibition of Science, 
Technology and Culture, to confer with U. S. lead- 
ers and to tour the country. His Soviet TU-114 
turboprop, described as the world’s largest com- 
mercial airliner, landed at New York’s Inter- 
national Airport 11 hrs, 6 mins. after its takeoff 
from Moscow. President Eisenhower flew to New 
York June 29 and paid a brief pre-opening visit to 
the exhibition at the Coliseum, where he was 
greeted by Kozlov. The exhibition was formally 
opened several hours later by Kozlov and Vice 
President Nixon, both of whom expressed the hope 
that it would improve Soviet-U. S. relations. After 
@ New York luncheon with business leaders, at 
which he asked for greater U. S.-Soviet trade, Koz- 
loy went to Washington June 30. He conferred 
with President Eisenhower and Secy, of State 
Christian A. Herter and lunched with members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. In a 
nationally televised speech at a Washington press 
luncheon, he warned that ‘‘force will be met with 
force if war is unleashed’’ over the Berlin dispute. 
He visited Sacramento, Calif., San Francisco, De- 
troit, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Shippingport, Pa., 
inspecting automobile, steel and atomic power 
plants and a farm before returning to New York 
and fiying back to Moscow July 13. 


FOREIGN 


Tunisia Gets Constitution—Tunisian President 
Habib Bourguiba signed June 1 a constitution for 
his nation patterned after the Constitution of the 
United States. The powers of the President, as 
chief executive and commander of the armed 
forces, and of a National Assembly to replace the 
Constituent Assembly, are similar to those of the 
U. S. President and Congress. 


Iraq Refuses U. 8, Military Aid—The U. S. Em- 
bassy in Baghdad said June 1 that Iraq had re- 
nounced U. S. military aid on the ground that it 
conflicted with Iraqi positive neutrality, In abro- 
gating the U. S. military aid agreement of 1954, a 
Supplementary agreement of 1955 and the 1955 
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motor transport, 
and spare parts. 
Political Crisis in Indonesia— 

stituent Assembly refused for a third and final 
time June 2 to grant President Sukarno near- 
dictatorial powers by acceding to his demand for 
restoration of the revolutionary constitution of 
1945. The measure failed by 49 votes to get the re- 
quired two-thirds majority despite a warning from 
Premier Djuanda that failure to grant Sukarno the 
powers he asked could result in the army taking 
over the rule in Indonesia. In the absence of Su- 
karno, on a world tour, Lt. Gen. Abdul Haris 
Nasution banned all political activity in the coun- 
try following the Assembly action. Returning to 
Jakarta June 29, Sukarno said he would follow the 
wishes of the majority and not act as a dictator 
in deciding how to solve the crisis. 


Singapore Self-Governing State—The British 
crown colony of Singapore became a self-govern- 
ing state within the British Commonwealth June 3 
when its new constitution went into effect. Sir 
William Goode, who had been British Governor of 
Singapore, was sworn in as ceremonial chief of 
state for a 6-month transition period. Lee Kuan 
Yew, 35, Cambridge-educated secretary general 
of the extreme leftist People’s Action party, became 
the state’s first prime minister June 5. 


Soviet Party History Rewritten—The Soviet Com- 
munist party published June 3 a new official party 
history which stated that the World War II role of 
Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov had been ‘‘greatly ex- 
aggerated.”” Zhukov was ousted as Defense Min- 
ister in 1957 and later stripped of his party posts. 
The new book omitted Marshal Kliment Y. Voro- 
shilov, Soviet chief of state, from its list of those 
who strongly supported Premier Khrushchev 
against an ‘‘anti-party group”? in 1957. 


French-NATO Rift—French Premier Michel 
Debre warned in a speech to the French National 
Assembly June 4 that France might be forced to 
reconsider its role in all its alliances unless its 
allies showed solidarity with France against the 
Algerian rebellion. There were reports June 7 that 
NATO had decided to transfer 200 fighter-bombers 
out of France because of continued refusal to let 
the U. S. stockpile nuclear bombs on French terri- 
tory but under U.S. control. The French Foreign 
Ministry indicated June 8 that France would make 
no further commitments to NATO: unless given a 
larger role in NATO affairs and aid in becoming a 
nuclear power, President Eisenhower said June 1% 
that he was eager to discuss the dispute with 
French President Charles de Gaulle and thought 
that such a personal conversation might ease or 
solve the differences. George V. Allen, director of 
the U. S. Information Agency, said in a Paris 
speech June 29 that De Gaulle had the ‘‘whole- 
hearted support’’ of the U. S. in efforts to find an 
“equitable and liberal’? solution to the Algerian 
problem. While not an official statement, this was 
ee as a U. S. effort to ease the French- 

~ es rate. 


Adenauer to Retain Power—Reversing his de- 
cision of two months earlier, West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer renounced his candidacy 
for the presidency June 5 and announced that he 
would remain as chancellor. He told the West 
German people on television that he felt he could 
not ‘‘bear the responsibility of giving up my post’ 
during East-West negotiations on Germany’s fu- 
ture. Political observers saw Adenauer’s reversal 
as based on his opposition to the probable choice 
of Ludwig Erhard, Vicé Chancellor and Minister 
of Economics, as his successor. In a series of state- 
ments to his colleagues in the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and in newspaper interviews, Aden- 
auer made it clear that he believed Erhard was 
not fitted for the chancellorship, When Erhard 
threatened to resign, Adenauer apologizéd. The 
feud flared again June 17 when Adenauer said in 
an interview that Erhard lacked the political ex- 
perience to be chancellor. Another truce was de 
clared June 23 after Adenauer had written to Er- 
hard conceding that the latter’s resignation. from 
the cabinet would be ‘‘unthinkable.”’ 


Work Begun on British A-Sub—In a ceremony 
at the Vickers-Armstrong shipyard in Furness-in- 
Barrow, England, June 12, Prince Philip laid the 
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symbolic keel. of the Dreadnought, first British 
nuclear-powered submarine. The Prince hailed the 
aid of the United States in speeding Britain’s entry 
into the nuclear submarine field. As a result of 
the U. S.-British atomic exchange agreement, the 
Dreadnought will be_powered by a nuclear pro- 
pulsion unit designed and built by the Westing- 
house Electric Co. 


Kenya Censure Motion Defeated—During debate 
in the British House of Commons June 16 on a 
Laborite censure motion arising from the fatal 
beating of 11 Mau Mau prisoners in Kenya three 
months earlier, Colonial Secy. Alan Lennox-Boyd 
conceded that ‘‘things went tragically wrong.’’ The 
motion was rejected by a party-line vote of 314- 
255, the Liberals voting with Laborites against the 
Government. Then Government steps to prevent 
@ repetition of the occurrence were approved by an 
identical yote. . 


Billy Graham Reports on USSR—The Rev. Billy 
Graham, American evangelist, said June 16 on ar- 
riving in Paris after a 5-day visit to Moscow ‘that 
he found ‘‘a great spiritual hunger’ there. ‘‘I hate 
communism,’’ he said, ‘‘but I love the Russian 
people and the moral purity I found among the 
Muscovites. I was told by local religious leaders 
that there is a real religious revival and a marked 
decline of atheism in the Soviet Union. I was not 
surprised to hear that, since I could read on the 
faces of the people a great spiritual hunger and 
some sort of insecurity that only God can solve.’’ 


De Valera Elected President—Eamon de Valera, 
77, was elected to the largely honorary post of 
President of Ireland June 17, winning by 120,467 
yotes over Gen. Sean MacEoin. De Valera resigned 
on election day as Prime Minister, a post he had 
held for 21 of the past 27 years. A proposal sup- 
ported by De Valera’s party, Fianna Fail, to sub- 
stitute direct balloting for proportional representa- 
tion in electing the Irish Parliament was defeated. 
Deputy Prime Minister Sean Lemass was elected 
Prime Minister by the Irish Dail June 23. 


Argentine Regime Faces Crisis—Argentine Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi’s cabinet resigned June 22 
after discovery of an unsuccessful plot by retired 
military officers to oust Frondizi because of his 
alleged pro-Peron leanings. Frondizi rejected the 
resignations of his Secretaries of War, Navy and 
Air Force. The President formed a new cabinet 
June 24 in which the key figure was Alvaro C. 
Alsogoray, a champion of free enterprise, who was 
named Economic Minister and Labor Minister. Maj. 
Gen, Hector Solnas Pacheco resigned June 30 as 
Secy. of War and commander of the army rather 
than face a showdown with rebellious officers. 
Brig. Gen. Elbio C. Anaya was named July 1 to 
succeed him in the cabinet. 


Atom Spy Freed in Britain—Dr. Klaus Emil 
Julius Fuchs, 47, was released from Wakefield 
Prison, Yorkshire, England, June 23 after serving 
about 91% years of a 14-yr. sentence for passing 
atom bomb secrets to the Soviet Union. Fuchs, 
German-born, was sent to the U. S. in_1943 as a 
member of a British atomic mission, He worked 
in New York and Los Alamos; N.M., during his 
U. S. stay and after returning to Britain was head 
of the theoretical physics department at the atomic 
research center at. Harwell until shortly before 
his arrest in 1950. He pleaded guilty to charges 
of passing secret information to a potential enemy 
over 5 wartime and post-wartime years. Upon his 
release with time off for good behavior, he flew to 
East Germany, where he was granted citizenship 
June 26. He was named Aug. 31 deputy director of 
an East German nuclear research institute. 


Dominican Invasion Crushed—The Government 
of the Dominican Republic announced June 23 
that a Cuban-supported invasion attempt 9 days 
earlier by 86 men who landed in a plane and two 
launches had been crushed. 


Queen, Eisenhower Dedicate Seaway—Queen 
Elizabeth II and President Eisenhower dedicated 
the St. Lawrence Seaway June 26 in ceremonies 
at St. Lambert, Quebec, a suburb of Montreal. 
The Queen and her husband, Prince Philip, had 
arrived by air in St. John’s, Newfoundland, 8 days 
earlier for a 6-week royal tour of Canada. At the 
dedication, the Queen hailed the seaway as ‘‘one 
of the outstanding engineering accomplishments of 
modern times.’’ President Eisenhower called it 
‘‘a magnificent symbol to the entire world of the 
achievements possible to democratic nations peace- 
fully working together for the common good.’’ Be- 
fore flying back to Washington, the President and 


Mrs. Eisenhower were guests aboard the royal 
yacht Britannia for a 5-hr. cruise on the seaway. 
The Queen joined Vice President Nixon June 27 
in dedicating the $650,000,000 St. Lawrence hydro- 
electric project at Massena, N. Y. She entered the 
U. S. a second time July 6 for a 13-hr. tour of 
Chicago, marking the first time a reigning British 
sovereign had ever visited that city. During their 
Canadian tour the royal couple visited Quebec, 
Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Ottawa, Banff, Lake 
Louise, Vancouver, Whitehorse, Edmonton, Regina, 
Saskatoon, and Halifax. She presided at a Cana- 
dian Cabinet meeting Aug 1 and appointed Maj, 
Gen, George P. Vanier to succeed retiring Gov. 
Gen. Vincent Massey. She and Prince Philip re- 
turned to London Aug. 2 on a Comet jet airliner. 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN Chief Views Suez Dispute—UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold said in New York June 4 that 
he hoped Israel and the United Arab Republic 
would bring their Suez Canal dispute before the 
World Court to seek a legal rather than a politi- 
cal solution. Israeli Premier David Ben-Gurion 
had denounced the UAR’s intensified blockade of 
the canal against Israel as a blow to the UN Char- 
ter and the decisions of the Security Council. The 
Israeli Foreign Ministry said June 5 that Israel 
would continue to demand enforcement of the 
Security Council’s 1951 resolution calling for re- 
moval of restrictions on Israeli canal shipping. 


Korean Armstice Violation Charged—The United 
Nations Command in Korea charged June 20 
that the North Korean Communists had been 
building military fortifications in the demilitarized 
zone for the previous two months. Col. R. B. Fire- 
hock of the United States, secy. of the UN panel 
oi the Military Armistice Commission, said: “For- 
tification of the demilitarized zone is clearly a 
violation of the armistice agreement.’’ The Com- 
munists denied the charge. but Col. Firehock said 
they had done so “‘without even the most cursory 
investigation.” He added: “It is evident that you 
are afraid of the results of an investigation.” 


USSR Requests More UN Posts—The Soviet Mis- 
sion to the United Nations said June 25 it had 
complained to UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 
that the USSR had been consistently slighted in 
appointments of high officials to the UN Secre- 
tariat. The announcement said the USSR paid 
15.89% of the UN annual budget but held only 
2.4% of the total staff posts. It said lack of posts 
for Soviet citizens has resulted in ‘‘a situation 
when the documents issued by the Secretariat in a 
number of cases are one-sided.”’ 


Churches Support World Refugee Year—The 
World Council of Churches, comprising 173 Prot- 
estant, Anglican and Orthodox churches in 52 coun- 
tries, called June 27 for support of World Refugee 
Year, a period of all-out effort for refugees be- 
ginning June 28 as the result of a UN General 
Assembly resolution. Pope John XXIII announced 
June 28 his wholehearted support of the project 
and urged the nations of the world to ‘“‘throw open 
their frontiers ever more generously and speedily 
to bring about the human and social resettlement 
of so many unfortunate people.’’ UN Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold said about 15,000,000 people 
still lacked permanent homes as a result of World 
War II and later political upheavals. 


GENERAL 


Orbiting of Mice Fails—An earth satellite, Dis- 
coverer III, was launched from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, Calif., June 3, bearing into space 
4 tiny, male black mice. The experiment, planned 
by the Defense Department’s Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, sought to put Discoverer into 
orbit for 26 hours, during which the satellite would 
have made 17 circuits of the earth over the North 
and South Poles. Then the capsule containing the 
mice was to be ejected by radio signal near Hawaii 
and planes were to try to retrieve it as it para- 
chuted down or recover it from the ocean. The 
Air Force said the satellite apparently plunged 
back into the atmosphere 15 minutes after launch- 
ing and burned up because it was traveling at an 
improper angle for going into orbit. The experi- 
ment was the first known attempt to put animals 
into an orbit and bring them back alive. 


Guided Missile Delivers U. S. Mail—A Regulus I 
guided missile, launched from the submarine U.S.S. 
Barbero, 100 miles off the Florida coast, carried 
3,000 letters June 8 to a safe landing 22 minutes 
later at the Mayport Naval Auxiliary Air Station 
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near Jacksonville. The flight was hailed by Post- held that the state had failed e 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield as the first The majority opinion said: anes ae 
known “official use of missiles by any Post Office rupt and reprehensible individual = 

department of any nation.’’ The letters were from prived of liberty unless his guilt established - 
Summerfield to Government officials, including within the confines ot an applicable penal statute. 
President Eisenhower. The Navy said the Regulus, DISASTERS 


K-15 Rocket Plane Tested—The X-15 rocket 
plane, planned as the vehicle for man’s first pene- 
tration into space, completed its first free flight 
June 8 over the Mojave Desert. The plane dropped 
from the right wing of a B-52 ‘‘mother ship’’ at 
an altitude of 38,000 feet, was piloted by North 
American Aviation test pilot Scott Crossfield in an 
unpowered 5-minutes glide to land at Edwards Air 
Force Base, Muroc, Calif. 


First Ballistic-Missile Submarine—The nuclear- 
powered submarine George Washington, the na- 
tion’s first ballistic-missile submarine, was launched 
June 9 at Groton, Conn. The 380-ft., 5,400-ton 
vessel, built at a cost of $100,000,000, is the first 
of 9 designed to fire the Polaris missile, which 
hhas a range of 1,500 miles and can be fired from 
under the surface. 


Teamsters Clean-up Order Upheld—The U. S. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals in Washington upheld 
unanimously June 10 an order by U. S. District 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts requiring the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters to follow clean- 
up recommendations of its court-appointed moni- 
tors. The Circuit Court held that there was a 
conflict of interest in the position of Godfrey P. 
Schmidt, a New York lawyer, as a union monitor 
and a representative of employees in dealings with 
the union, Schmidt announced June 27 his resig- 
nation as a monitor to devote full time to repre- 
senting a Teamsters rank-and-file group opposed 
to Teamster president James R. Hoffa. In his let- 
ter of resignation, Schmidt said ‘‘there can be 
no reasonable hope of internal reform of the team- 
ster organization and of its governing hierarchy 
.. . under the domination of Hoffa and his clique.” 


Lady Chatterley Ban Reversed—Postmaster Gen. 
Arthur E. Summerfield barred from the mails 
June 11 the unexpurgated version of D. H. Law- 
rence’s novel, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, published in 
the United States for the first time by Grove Press 
of New York. Summerfield’s opinion stated: ‘‘Any 
literary merit the book may have is far outweighed 
by the pornographic and smutty passages and 
words, so that the book, taken as a whole, is an 
obscene and filthy work.’’ U. S. District Judge 
Frederick vanPelt Bryan, in New York, ruled July 
21 that the Post Office ban was ‘‘illegal and void.”’ 
Judge Bryan held that the book, when ‘‘judged as 
a whole... is not obscene.’’ He said: ‘‘To exclude 
this book from the mails on the grounds of ob- 
scenity would fashion a rule which could be ap- 
plied to a substantial portion of the classics of our 
literature.’’ 


Stevenson Puts Self Out of Race—Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Democratic Presidential nominee in 
1952 and 1956, went beyond previous disavowals 
of his 1960 candidacy June 13 in Washington, ‘I 
will not be the nominee,’’ he told reporters. A 
week earlier he had said: ‘‘I don’t think I can be 
nominated; there’s not a chance." 


Dave Beck Indicted Again—Dave Beck, former 
president of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and two prominent trucking company 
presidents and their companies were indicted by 
a Federal grand jury in New York June 17 on a 
charge of violating the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
indictment’s first count accused Roy Fruehauf, 
president of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., Burge M. 
Seymour, president of Associated Transport, Inc., 
and their companies of paying $200,000 to Beck in 
1954 in violation of the act. The second count 
accused Beck of accepting the money. The pay- 
ment was investigated in 1957 by the Select Senate 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, at which time Fruehauf 
testified it was a loan. The 3 men pleaded innocent, 


Dio’s Conviction Reversed—The labor extortion 
convictions and prison sentences of Johnny Dio 
(Dioguardi), New York labor racketeer, and John 
J. McNamara, a New York local Teamsters 
Brotherhood head, were reversed June 23 by New 
York’s Appellate Division. Dio had been sen- 
tenced to 15-30 years in prison Jan. 8, 1958, and 
McNamara to 5-10 years. The Appellate Division 
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Sinking of two Iranian launches in Persian Gulf 
in storm June 4 caused at least 15 deaths . . . Two 
commuter trains collided June 5 near Sao Paulo, 
Brazil kiilling 48, injuring 100 . . . Bus loaded 
with Mexican farm workers hit tree and exploded 
near Phoenix, Ariz., June 8, killing 16, injuring 
32... Hong Kong fioods June 12-14 killed 36 
Chinese refugees . . . Train and bus collided June 
20 near Lauffen, Germany, killing 43, injuring 30 
. ... Fire in a resort hotel in Stalheim, Norway, 
June 23, killed an estimated 34, mostly Ameri- 
cans . . . Colombian Avianca DC-4 crashed north of 
Lima, Peru, June. 24, killing 14. . . Chicago-bound 
TWA Super-Constellation crashed in storm near 
Milan, Italy, shortly after takeoff June 26, killing 
all 68 aboard . . . Two butane tank cars exploded 
June 28 on railroad trestle over Ogeechee River 
near Meldrin, Ga., killing 22 swimmers and pic- 
nickers below . . . Floods along Cobeima River 
in Colombia June 29 -killed estimated 180... 
Burning USAF F-100-D jet fighter crashed into 
school and crowded housing area in Ishikawa, 
Okinawa, June 30 after pilot safely ejected him- 
self; 16 killed, 118 injured. 


July—1959 
WASHINGTON 


U. S. Resuming Aid to UAR—The U. S, Em- 
bassy in Cairo announced July 1 that the United 
States had agreed to resume economic and tech- 
nical aid to the United Arab Republic. The as- 
sistance agreement signed by the two countries 
was the first such pact since U. S. aid to Egypt 
was cut off during the 1956 Suez Canal crisis. The 
agreement provided for $8,418,000 in aid, includ- 

ing $2,300,000 for newsprint formerly bought from 
the Soviet Union, $2,500,000 for Diesel locomotives, 
$3,000,000 for tallow, $193,000 for U. S, highway 
engineering services, $66,300 for civil aviation 
studies, and $239,000 for renting computers for a 
1960 UAR census. 


Labor Assails 7 Senators—The AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education charged July 4 that 
7 of 34 Senators up for reelection in 1960 (two 
Democrats and 5 Republicans) voted ‘‘wrong’’ on 
4 key issues. The labor group said ‘‘right’’ votes 
on the key issues favored repealing the 4% tax 
credit on dividends, denying tax deductions of 
more than $1,000 a year for entertainment, reduc- 
ing the 2742% oil and gas depletion allowance 
and increasing welfare payments for dependent 
children, blind, disabled, needy and aged. Those 
who voted ‘‘wrong’’ on all 4, the group said, were 
Democratic Sens. A. Willis Robertson (Va.) and 
Strom Thurmond (S.C.) and Republican Sens. Carl 
T, Curtis (Nebr.), Thomas E. Martin (Iowa), Karl 
E. Mundt (S.D.), Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.) 
and Andrew F. Schoeppel (Kan.). The only Sen- 
ators facing reelection-who voted “right’’ on all 
4, the labor group said, were Democrats Estes 


Kefauver (Tenn.) and Richard L, Neuberger (Ore.)- 


Burma to Accept U. S. Aid—The U. S. State 
Dept. announced July 6 that Burma had reversed 
its 6-yr.-long refusal to accept U. S. aid and that 
the U. S. had agreed to extend up to $37,000,000 
in economic assistance to that country in the next 
4 years, U.S. officials noted that Burma had re- 
quested the aid shortly after the Communist 
Chinese repression of the Tibetan uprising. The 
State Dept. said the U. S. grant would be used 
to build a highway from Rangoon to central 
Burma and for dormitories and classrooms at the 
University of Rangoon. 


Eisenhower on Segregation—President WBisen- 
hower told a news conference July 8 that racial 
segregation “‘by local laws . . . that interfere with 
the citizen’s equality of opportunity in both the 
economic and the political fields .. . is morally 
wrong.’’ The President's statement was in answer 
to a question said to have been inspired by an 
earlier statement by the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Negro integrationist: ‘I very definitely 
feel that the President should state not only that 


gation is morally wrong.”’ 


Diaz Testifies Castro Is Communist—Maj. Pedro 
Luis Diaz Lanz, who fied Cuba after Premier 
Fidel Castro ousted him as commander of the 
Cuban Air Force, told the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee July 14 that the Premier was 
the chief Communist in Cuba and a member of the 
international Communist conspiracy. He also 
testified that the Premier’s brother, Raul, and 
other leading figures in the Castro government 
were Communists. 


Goldfine Jail Sentence Suspended—Bernard 
Goldfine was sentenced in Washington July 24 to 
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@ year in jail and a $1,000 fine for contempt of 
Congress but U. S. District Judge James W. 
Morris suspended both penalties on condition that 
he answer the Congressional questions that led to 
the charge, if recalled by House investigators. 
Shortly afterward the U. S. Court of Appeals in 
Boston upheld a 3-month sentence imposed on 
Goldfine and a 10-day sentence against his book- 
keeper, Mildred Paperman, for contempt of court 
in failing to produce records sought by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. They were free in bail 
pending appeal. 


President Orders Disarmament Study—The 
White House announced July 29 that President 


Nixon Visits USSR, Poland; Debates Publicly With Khrushchev 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon flew 
to Moscow July 23 to open the American 
National Exhibition there, thus paying 
the Soviet Union what President Hisen- 
hower described _as a “return courtes 
for Soviet First Deputy Premier Frol R. 
Kozlov’s visit to the U.S. to open the 
Soviet fair in New York City. at was 
expected originally to be little more than 
a ceremonial visit became a major dip- 
lomatic effort in which Nixon spent more 
time with Soviet Premier rushchev 
than any other American statesman in 
the history of the cold war to date. 

Nixon’s party of 35, flying in a VC-137, 
military version of the Boeing 1707 jet 
airliner, included Mrs. Nixon, Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower, brother of the President, 
and Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover, atomic 
expert. Another VC-137, carrying 76 news- 
men and Government aides, made the 
flight from New York to Moscow in a 
record-setting 8 hrs. 53 minutes. At the 
moment that Nixon landed at Moscow’s 
Vuknovo Airport, Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chey was addressing a mass meeting at 
Luzhniki Sports Palace in protest against 
the U.S. observance of Captive Nations 
Week. He suggested that Nixon “come 
and see these captive people.” 

Deputy Premier Kozlov headed a small 
crowd that welcomed Nixon at the air- 
port. Nixon, who had learned to speak 
Some Russian in preparation for the trip, 
expressed in a speech at the airport his 
hope for druzhba—friendship. He con- 
ceded that his visit could not resolve “the 
grave and’serious problems which divide 
us.” However, he pledged all efforts’ to 
prevent. U.S.-Soviet policy differences 
from bringing war. “If there is another 
war, there will be no victors, only losers, 
the Vice President said. 

Nixon and Khrushchev met for the first 
time July 24 in Khrushchev’s offices in the 
Presidium Building in the Kremlin where 
they held a private talk. Nixon also paid 
a formal call on Soviet President Kliment 
Y. Voroshilov. The U. S. Vice President 
escorted Khrushchev and other members 
of the Soviet hierarchy on a preview of 
the displays at the American National 
Exhibition. There Nixon and Khrushchev, 
as they walked through the exhibition, 
carried on a public debate, some of which 
was recorded on videotape and broadcast 
later on U.S. and Soviet television sta- 
tions. In a sharp running debate on the 
opposing systems of capitalism and com- 
munism, the two covered a wide range of 
subjects, including the merits of wash- 
ing machines, the free exchange of ideas, 
summit meetings, rockets and ultima- 
tums. Reporters were astonished at the 
harsh nature of the argument but neither 
participant appeared to take offense. 

Later Nixon formally opened the U-S. 
fair, reading a message from President 
Eisenhower to Khrushchev which said: 
“Please accept this expression of best 
wishes for the well-being and prosperity 
in conditions of peace for the people of 
the USSR from the people of the U.S.A. 


Nixon, in his opening speech, warned that 
“no nation in the world today is strong 
enough to issue an ultimatum to another 
without running the risk of self-destruc- 
tion.” Khrushchev, in a speech of wel- 
come, urged the U.S. to back He its 
pledges of friendship toward the USSR 

_opening up trade with the Soviet 

nion. During a tour of Moscow July 25 
Nixon visited an agricultural and indus- 
trial exposition where he was met by 
what Western observers described as 
planned heckling. Nixon praised the vir- 
tues of free speech to several of the 
hecklers. In the evening he and Khrush- 
chev exchanged friendly toasts at a pri- 
vate dinner at the home of U. S. Amb. 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr. 

Nixon and the prinéipal members of his 
party were guests July 26 at Khrushchev’s 
country villa, 20 miles from Moscow, 
where Nixon and Khrushchev talked 
for almost 6 hours. A Nixon aide said 
later: “The Vice President considers the 
meeting helpful because it provided the 
opportunity for a frank and complete 
discussion in a calm and objective atmos- 
phere. The Vice President considers this 
to have been a full and complete discus- 
sion, within time limit, of major issues.” 
Nixon cabled reports on his talks to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The Vice President told 
reporters ‘‘no substantial progress” had 
been made toward solving the Berlin dis- 
pute. Nixon and members of his party 
left for Leningrad aboard a Soviet-TU- 
104 jet airliner July 27 to tour the USSR. 

In Leningrad, Adm. Rickover was per- 
mitted to inspect the Soviet nuclear- 
powered icebreaker Lenin only after Nix- 
on had insisted he see as much as Kozlov 
had seen aboard the U.S. nuclear mer- 
chant ship Savannah. During a 3-day visit 
to Siberian and Ural industrial centers 
Nixon was permitted to visit Novosibirsk 
and Sverdlosvsk, normally closed to 
foreigners. Greeted by crowds of cheer- 
ing Russians, he was heckled by Russian 
workers as he toured plants. Returning 
to Moscow, he made an address over Mos- 
cow TV and nationwide radio Aug. 1 in 
which he called for a “just peace basea 
on mutual respect rather than the peace 
of surrender or dictation by either side.” 

Leaving Moscow for Poland Aug. 2 Nix- 
on was greeted by 100,000 persons who 
lined the streets of Warsaw. The next 
day Nixon conferred for 5 hours with 
Polish Communist leader Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka. Afterward, Nixon said merel 
that the talk had been “constructive.” 
After touring Warsaw the next day, Nix- 
on and his party returned to Washington 
Aug. 5. Given an enthusiastic reception 
by crowds at the Military Air Transport 
Terminal in Washington, Nixon appealed 
to Americans to show Khrushchev the 
same courtesy during his U.S. visit that 
Nixon had received during his trip. Nix- 
on said his trip had convinced him that 
the Russian and Polish peoples ‘“des- 
perately want peace—just as the Ameri- 
ean people want peace.” 
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Bisenhower had appointed Charles A. Coolidge, 
Boston lawyer, to head a study of “‘comprehen- 
sive and partial measures of arms control and re- 
duction which, if internationally agreed, would 
- contribute to the achievement of United States 
national security objectives.’”” The study was to 
be made on behalf of the State and Defense Depts. 


FOREIGN 


Luebke Elected West German President—West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer scored a 
political victory July 1 when Agriculture Minister 
Heinrich Luebke was elected to succeed Theodor 
Heuss as President of West Germany. Dr. Luebke, 
candidate of Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
Union, received on the second ballot, 526 votes, 6 
more than the absolute majority required in a 
special electoral college meeting in West Berlin. 


Ben-Gurion Continues as Premier—Israeli Prem- 
ier David Ben-Gurion resigned July 5 in a cabinet 
dispute over sale of Israeli-made arms to West 
Germany. He resigned after the two leftist mem- 
bers of his 4-party coalition government opposed 
him when the Knesset (Parliament) gave the gov- 
ernment a vote of confidence approving the sale. 
The cabinet crisis ended July 21 when Ben-Gurion 
announced that he had been unable to form a 
new coalition and would continue as Premier in 
his old coalition pending general elections sched- 
uled in November. 


Sukarno Assumes Full Power—Indonesian Presi- 
dent Sukarno assumed near-dictatorial power July 
5 when he dissolved the Constituent Assembly and 
replaced the 1950 provisional constitution with 
the 1945 constitution, under which he had virtually 
unrestricted powers. Sukarno said Juy 6: ‘‘I’m 
not a dictator and I will have many consultations 
about everything.’’ He accepted the resignation of 
Premier Djuanda’s cabinet and July 8 named a 
10-man cabinet with himself as Premier and Lt. 
Gen. Abdul Haris Nasution, army chief of staff, 
as Minister of Security and Defense, Sukarno’s 
actions were approved by acclamation by the In- 
donesian Parliament July 22. Sukarno named a 
45-member Provisional Supremie Advisory Council 
and a 77-member National Planning Council July 
80 to carry out his plans for a ‘‘guided democracy.’’ 


Irag Communists Repressed—Iraqi Premier Ab- 
dul Karim Kassem placed the Communist-led Pop- 
ular Resistance Force under direct army control 
July 5. Earlier he had deprived the militia-type 
organization of its arms. In a speech at a Re- 
sistance Force rally July 5 he also warned the 
Communists to stop their attempts to form a 
popular front, There were reports of a Communist- 
inspired uprising July 14 in the northern Iraq oil 
center of Kirkuk. Reports of fighting there were 
confused as tight censorship was installed. The 
Iraqi Government announced July 22 that the 
“situation has returned to normal.,’’ 


Hungary Restricts U. S. Diplomats—The Hun- 
garian Communist Government July 6 restricted 
U. S. diplomats in that country from going more 
than 40 km. (25 miles) from midtown ~Budapest 
without special permission. A Hungarian Foreign 
Ministry note said the action stemmed from the 
U. S. Legation’s ‘‘machinations against the Hun- 
garian people’s way of life.’’ In retaliation, the 
U. S. State Dept. July 7 restricted Hungarian dip- 
lomats to within 25 miles of the center of Wash- 
ington and Hungarian UN officials to within 25 
miles of the center of New York City without 
special permission. 


NATO Jets Shifted from France—W. Randolph 
Burgess, U. S. Permanent Representative on the 
Permanent Council of NATO, informed the coun- 
cil July 8 that 200 USAF jet fighter-bombers would 
be moved from bases in France to Britain and 
West Germany. The decision to move the planes, 
made by Gen. Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, stemmed from continued 
French refusal to permit stockpiling of U. S. 


nuclear weapons in France unless they were placed 
under French control, 


Honduran Revolt Quelled—A revolt against the 
government of Honduran President Ramon Villeda 
Morales broke out in the capital, Tegucigalpa, 
July 12, under the leadership of Lt. Col. Armando 
Velasquez Cerrato, former army chief of staff. The 
revolt was put down quickly and Velasquez took 
refuge in the Costa Rican embassy, 


Russians Boast of Space Dog—The Moscow Radio 
reported July 13 that a white female Spitz dog 
named Otyazhnaya, or Courageous, had been sent 
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its fourth rocket into 
mosphere and pe 


said Courageous made her la’ 
with ane dog in.a similar missile carrying a 
payload of 4,840 lbs. The announcement did not 
say how high the animals went. 


Castro Forces President Out—Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro, in a nationwide radio and television 
broadcast July 17, accused President Manuel Ur- 
rutia Lleo of an ‘‘attitude bordering on treason.” 
Castro then announced he was resigning as Prem- 
ier in protest against Urrutia’s actions. Urrutia 
resigned and the Council of Ministers named Dr. 
Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado as the new President. 
Speaking before 500,000 supporters at a rally on 
the Sth anniversary of his 26th of July Movement, 
Castro announced that he was resuming the Prem- 


dership ‘‘by the will of the people.’’ 


African Community Proposed—After a 4-day 
meeting in Sanoquelli, Liberia, President William 
V. S. Tubman of Liberia, President Sekou Toure 
of Guinea and Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana proposed July 19 that a conference be 
called in 1960 to establish a ‘‘community of Af- 
rican states.”” It would be attended by all inde- 
pendent African states and others with dates 
fixed for future independence. 


Spain Full Member of OEEC—Spain became a 
full member of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation July 20, ehding its economic 
isolation from Western Europe, It was announced 
also that the U. S. Government, a group of U. S. 
banks, the OEEC and the International Monetary 
Fund had pledged credits of at least $375,000,000 
to aid Spain’s economic stabilization program. As 
a precondition of this agreement, the value of the 
Spanish peseta was fixed at 60 to the dollar, rep- 
resenting a substantial devaluation from the cur- 
rent multiple exchange rates. 


Khrushchev Cancels Scandinavian Tour—Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev’s scheduled visit to the Scan- 
dinavian countries was canceled July 20. Soviet 
notes to the Swedish, Danish and Norwegian em- 
bassies in Moscow attributed the action to the 
‘“‘anti-Soviet’”’ atmosphere in those countries and 
the failure of their governments to halt ‘‘insult- 
ing attacks’’ on Khrushchev in their press. In 
calling off Khrushchey’s visit to Finland, the 
USSR sent a polite note of regret. The Premiers 
of Sweden, Denmark and Norway replied in sep- 
arate notes that there was freedom of the press 
and of public opinion in their countries. 


Russians Ban World Almanac—More than 
100 American books, including the 1959 Wort 
ALMANAC, were removed from the 8,000-volume lit- 
erary display at the American National Exhibition 
in Moscow July 24 at the insistence of Soviet in- 
spectors. Seventy of the banned books, including 
the WorLD ALMaNac, were returned to the exhibit 
Aug. 5 but were shielded from potential readers by 
plastic covers. The Soviet Ministry of Culture at- 
tacked this action Aug. 6, citing the Worip AL- 
MaNnac and the 1959 Yearbook of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica among the books it considered ojection- 
able. “It is impossible not to protest against the 
showing of a number of books smearing Soviet 
reality and distorting foreign policy and the in- 
ternal situation in the Soviet Union,’’ the Ministry 
of Culture said, 


Communist-led Revolt in Laos—The Laotian 
Government reported July 30-31 that Communist- 
led Pathet Lao guerrillas, armed by bordering 
Communist North Vietnam, had attacked Laotian 
army posts in northern Laos. After the Communist 
regime in North Vietnam had said it would not 
“remain indifferent’’ to the fighting, the U. S. Aug. 
1 expressed ‘‘concern’’ over the Situation. The 
U. S. State Dept. said it ‘‘may be a deliberate at- 
tempt of insurgent elements, apparently backed 
by Communists from outside, to provoke a crisis 
in Laos.’? The Laotian Government declared a 
state of emergency Aug. 4 in 5 provinces adjacent 
to North Vietnam and Communist China. Laos 
sent a message to UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarsk- 
jold Aug. 5 accusing North Vietnam of fomenting 
the outbreak. The U.S. State Dept. issued a state- 
ment Aug. 11 implying that the Soviet Union 
might have instigated the outbreak to ‘‘keep 


' a 
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tensions alive in Southeast Asia.’””’ The USSR 
charged Aug. 17 that Laos had violated its neu- 
trality by permitting establishment of a U. S. 
military base there, The U.S. rejected the charge. 
The U.S. State Dept. said Aug. 26 that additional 
U.S. money and equipment would be sent to Laos, 
within the limitations of the 1954 Geneva pact. 


Kerala Communist Government Ousted—The 
Communist government of the state of Kerala in 
India was dismissed by President Rajendra Prasad 
of India July 31 on the ground that it could not 
govern peaceably and in accordance with the In- 
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dian Constitution. The Kerala administration 
was placed under the authority of the state gov- 
ernor, B. Ramakrishna Rao, appointed by the 
President. The President dissolved the state’s 
legislative assembly, whose duties were assumed 
by the Indian Parliament in New Delhi. The ac- 
tion followed the development of mass opposition 
to Communist efforts to increase government 
control of private schools in Kerala, 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN Chief Seeks Suez Peace—United Nations 
Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold conferred with 


Longest Nation-wide Steel Strike Halted by Injunction 


After postponing a nationwide steel strike 
for two weeks in response to an appeal by 
President Eisenhower to labor and in- 
dustry, the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica cones July 15 its 6th general walkout 
since orld War II. Involving immedi- 
ately 500,000 workers at 2 steel compa- 
nies, the strike shut off at least 85% of the 
nation’s steel production. : 

The union had demanded a package in- 
crease of slightly more than 15 cents an 
hour in wages that averaged $3.10 an hour 
before the strike, continuation of a cost- 
of-living escalator clause. The companies 
rejected the wage increase package and 
the escalator proposal but offered to grant 
pension and insurance improvements im- 
mediately and a “modest” wage increase 
in 1960 if the union promised to offset the 
extra cost by increased efficiency. The 
industry insisted on a one-year wage 
freeze unless the union would agree to 
ehanges in work rules that would elim- 
inate ‘‘featherbedding and loafing.” The 
union contended that prevailing work 
rules were no bar to maximum produc- 
tion. 

No progress had been made toward a 
settlement by Aug. 1, when Secy. of Labor 
James P. Mitchell said: ‘“The strike is now 
18 days old, and negotiators for the steel 
companies and the steel union have, met 
together just once for two hours.” He 
insisted on daily joint negotiation ses- 
sions. As off-again on-again negotiations 
eontinued, at least 100,000 additional work- 
ers had been laid off because of the strike 
by the middle of August. Secy. Mitchell 
released Aug. 19 a fact-finding report stat- 
ing that steel wages had risen more since 
Jan. 1950, than wages in most of the 
economy. He said also that steel prices 
had risen “higher and faster than whole- 
sale prices in general and much more than 
retail prices.” pee = hailed the report 

s support for its position. - 
= As the strike went into its 56th day 
Sept. 8 and became the longest steel walk- 
out since World War II, President Hisen- 
hower- aSked for “intensive, uninter- 
rupted good-faith bargaining with a will 
to make a responsible settlement.’ The 
President offered perhe 10 to name a non- 
governmental fact-finding board if both 
sides requested it. The union made such 
a request but the steel companies rejected 
the offer. After David J. McDonald, pres- 
ident of the union, had broken off the 
negotiations in New York, the President 
conferred with leaders of the industry 
and the union separately at the White 
House Sept. 30 and persuaded them to 
resume their talks. 7 . 

Negotiations were resumed in Pitts- 
burgh Oct. 2 and the industry made its 
first wage offer, which the companies said 
would amount to 742 cents an hour in 
pensions and welfare in the first year of 
a two-year contract and an equal amount 
in direct wage benefits in the second year. 

The union, insisting that actual bene- 
fits would be only slightly more than 5 
cents an hour, rejected the proposal, Gov- 
ernment officials reported than non-steel 
industry layoffs caused by the strike had 


reached 225,000 by Oct. 7. President Eisen- 
hower invoked the Taft-Hartley Act Oct. 
9 by creating a board of inquiry to inves- 
tigate the dispute. 

The fact-finding board, headed by Dr. 
George W. Taylor, tried to mediate the 
dispute and negotiations were resumed. 
The union offered a two-year contract 
with an increase it said would cost 1014 
cents an hour the first year and 1114 cents 
the second, plus a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment estimated at 3 cents an hour in the 
second year. Industry spokesmen said 
they had offered a 3-yr. contract that 
would cost ultimately about 10 cents an 
hour. The companies and the union re- 
jected each other’s proposals and the 
fact-finders reported to the President 
arr 19 that an accord appeared impossi- 

e. - 

On instructions from President Hisen- 
hower, Government attorneys petitioned 
U.S. District Judge Herbert P. Sorg in 
Pittsburgh Oct. 20 for an 80-day Taft- 
Hartley anti-strike injunction. Judge Sorg, 
upholding the Government contention 
that continuation of the strike would im- 
peril the national health and _ safety, 
signed an 80-day injunction Oct. 21. A 
little more than an hour later, Judge Aus- 
tin L. Staley of the U.S. 3rd Circuit Court 
of Appeals stayed enforcement of the in- 
junction until at least 10 a.m. Oct. 22 to 
give time for a full Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia to consider whether to ex- 
tend the stay while it considered a union 
appeal against the injunction. The Phila- 
delphia court extended the stay indefi- 
nitely and union-industry negotiation re- 
sumed. The companies’ solid front was 
broken Oct. 26 when the Kaiser Steel 
Corp. signed a union contract estimated 
to cost 2215 cents an hour ultimately, 
Detroit Steel and Granite City Steel fol- 
lowed suit. __ 

The 3rd Circuit Court. of Appeals in 
Philadelphia upheld the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction Oct. 27 by a 2-1 vote but granted 
a 6-day delay in its execution to permit 
the union to seek a review by the U.S. Su- 
pie Court. In arguments before the 

igh court Nov. 3, union counsel argued 
that the emergency section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was unconstitutional and that 
the Government had not proved that con- 
tinuation of the strike would imperil the 
national health and safety. Government 
opposition to the union contentions was 
presented by Solicitor General J. Lee 
Rankin. 

The Supreme Court upheld the injunc- 
tion Nev. 7 by an 8-1 decision, halting in 
its 116th day the longest nationwide steel 
strike in the nation’s history. The steel- 
workers began to return to work shortly 
afterward but it was expected to be a 
long time before full production was 
achieved and even longer before steel 
shortages were ended. Secy. of Labor 
James P. Mitchell said Nov. 8 that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would ask Congress for 
action to prevent the strike’s resumption 
unless a final settlement was reached be- 
fore expiration of the 80-day injunction. 
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United Arab Republic President Gamal Abdel 
Wasser and Foreign Minister Mahoum Fawzi in 
Cairo July 1-2 about the UAR blockade of Israeli 
shipping in the Suez Canal. Hammarskjold was 
said to have urged that the World Court di 

the dispute over the Danish freighter Inge Toft, 
stopped at the northern entrance to the canal on 
May 21 and held there because its captain re- 
fused to hand over its Israeli cargo. A UAR of- 
ficial’ indicated that the talks had produced no 
settlement and the blockade would continue. 


Hungary Bars UN Representative—Sir Leslie 
Munro of New Zealand, UN special representative 
on the Hungarian Elie ts said aa . Sy pee 
had been denied entry to Hungary e ~ 
sonal basis as long as he remained in his UN 
~post. His predecessor as UN representative, Prince 
Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, also was barred 
from entering Hungary. 


Communist Chinese UN Seat Sought—For the 
9th successive year, India moved July 14 for the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. The Indian delegation sent a letter ask- 
ing UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold to place the 
“question of the representation of China’’ on the 
agenda of the General Assembly session opening in 
September. A U. S. spokesman renewed U. S. ob- 
jections to seating Communist China ih the UN or 
in any UN specialized agencies. 


South Africa Rebuked—A United Nations com- 
mittee denounced July 27 South Africa’s treatment 
of Africans in South-West Africa, a former Ger- 
man colony administered by South Africa under a 
League of Nations mandate. The committee, com- 
posed of Ireland, Guatemala, Indonesia and the 
United Arab Republic, deplored racial discrimina- 
tion in South-West Africa and said a South African 
plan to move large groups was ‘‘inhuman.”’ 


Hammarskjold Meets French Leaders—UN Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold conferred in Paris July 31 
with President Charles de Gaulle and other 
French Government, leaders. Observers expressed 
- the belief that Hammarskjold warned that the 
forthcoming UN General Assembly might adopt an 
Algerian resolution hostile to France. 


GENERAL 


Pope John in First Encyclical—Pope John XXIII, 
in his first encyclical, called on the world’s states- 
men July 2 to ‘‘be ready to try every approach 
which may lead’’ to world unity and peace. The 
Pope warned that ‘“if—which God prevent—a new 
war breaks out, nothing else will await or con- 
front all peoples (such are the dreadful arma- 
ments which our age brings into play) but ap- 
palling destruction and ruin; and this whether they 
are victor or vanquished.’’ 


Compulsory Fall-Out Shelters Proposed—Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York made public 
July 6 a proposal for state legislation to establish 
@ program designed to save millions of residents 
from death or injury from radioactive fall-out in 
the event of a nuclear attack. The legislation 
proposed by the Governor’s Special Task Force on 
Protection from Radioactive Fall-Out would re- 
quire construction of thick-walled shelters in vir- 
tually all homes and other buildings. Also recom- 
mended were an intensive educational program, 
to warn citizens of fall-out hazards and inform 
them of protective measures available, and de- 
velopment of a survival kit of food and other 
necessities to enable persons to stay in their 
shelters safely for two weeks in a radioactive area. 
Gov. Rockefeller said Oct. 8 that he thought the 
program was feasible and that he would seek 
legislation ‘‘along the general lines’? proposed. 


Mistrial in Mack Case—The 14-week Federal 
Court trial of Richard A. Mack, former Federal 
Communications Commissioner, and his friend, 
Thurman A. Whiteside, Miami lawyer, ended in a 
mistrial in Washington July 10 with the jury 
deadlocked. The two were accused of conspiracy to 
award a Miami television channel to a subsidiary 
of National Airlines. Three of the jurors said the 
jury was deadlocked, 11-1 for conviction. 


Sen. Humphrey’s Candidacy Announced—Sen. 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D.-Minn.) and Minnesota 
Gov, Orville L. Freeman (D.) announced July 14 
the candidacy of Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.), 48, for the Democratic nomination for 
President. Sen. Humphrey told reporters shortly 
afterward that he approved of the move and would 
start his campaiggn in September, Later in the 
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he-said he did not consider 
dideg’ied poem formally sanounerd Pt 
the McCarthy-Freeman s 
well received, I will at the appropriate time make 
a formal declaration of my candidacy. a 
followed this with another announcement: “I am 
not a candidate for the Presidency. When I am 
declare.”” The 


television show 
might demand equal time. However, Humphrey 
was interviewed on an NBC show the next day. 


First Atomic Merchant Ship Launched—The 
N. S. Savannah, world’s first atomic-powered 
merchant ship, was launched July 21 at the Cam- 
den, N.J., yard of the New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
following its christening by Mrs. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. The 59514-ft. N. S. (Nuclear Ship) Savan- 
nah, to cost more than $40,000,000 including 
$22,250,000 for its nuclear reactor, was named for 
the. first ship to use steam in an ocean crossing, 
in 1819. The nuclear ship was scheduled for com- 
pletion by March I, 1960. 


DISASTERS 


Eight Continental Can Co. executives and two 
pilots were killed July 1 when their company plane 
crashed in a storm near Marion, Ohio. . . 55 died 
July 8 when Danish excursion launch exploded and 
burned near Hadersley, Denmark . . . Heavy rains 
in southern Korea during week ended July 11 took 
57 lives . . . Floods and landslides on the southern 
Japanese island of Kyushu July 14 killed at least 
34... 47 were trampled to death in Pusan, Korea, 
July 17 when sudden storm caused stampede among 
70,000 persons watching outdoor show . . . Paki- 
stani Government reported July 21 that monsoons 
and floods in Pakistan had killed 139 in past 17 
days . -. U. S. Public Health Service reported 
July 23 that plastic bags had caused at least 64 
accidental deaths through suffocation in 1958. 


August—1959 
WASHINGTON 


Soldier of Tomorrow—At the annual 3-day meet- 
ing of the Assn. of the United States Army, in 
Washington Aug. 3-5, the Army displayed ‘“‘the 
ultimate weapon—the soldier of tomorrow.’ He 
wore infra-red binoculars for night fighting, two- 
way helmet radio and radiation-proof mask. He 
was equipped with image metascope to prevent 
infra-red detection, M-14 rifle, explosive charges 
for digging foxholes and a rocket-operated jump 
belt enabling him to leap as much as 30 feet 
from cliffs, across streams or over obstacles. THe 
Army and Marine Corps exhibited the Red-eye, a 
weapon resembling a bazooka in appearance with 
which individual infantrymen can fire a heat- 
seeking missile to destroy low-flying planes. 


U. 8. Rejects Philippine Claims—aAfter 4 years of 
negotiations, the United States Aug. 4 finally re- 
jected 15 Philippine claims totaling about $950,- 
000,000, ranging from tax refunds to claims for 
back pay for Philippine Army veterans and guer- 
rillas. The U. S. recognized Philippine claims for 
$73,000,000 for additional war damages and paid 
$23,862,751 as final settlement of a Philippine claim 
resulting from U. S., abandonment of the gold 
standard in 1934. A U. S. note said the U. S. 
would discuss possible adjustment of the $20,659,- 
000 remaining in default on a $35,000,000 U. S. 
loan to the Philippines. 


Inflation Threat Seen Easing—The Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for Economic Growth 
indicated Aug. 16 in the first of a series of ‘“‘educa- 
tional’ statements that the Administration be- 
lieves the immediate threat of inflation has been 
averted. The committee, headed by Vice President 
Nixon, said the 3 economic goals of the nation 
should be economic growth, maximum employ- 
ment opportunities and reasonable stability of 
the price level. The report said an expanding 
output of goods and services could be achieved only 
by improving health, education and skills; develop- 
ment of natural resources; expansion of science 
and technology, and improved equipment. 


Congressional Report on Fall-Out—The Joint 
Congressional Committee On Atomic Energy issued 
Aug. 23 a report summarizing the findings of pub- 
lic hearings of its Special Subcommittee on Ra- 
diation May 5-8, 1959. The committee reported 
that ‘‘man’s exposure to fall-out radiation” from 
nuclear tests already conducted “is and will be 
relatively small compared to the normal back- 
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ground radiation’’ occurring in nature, The com- 
mittee added, however, that resumption of nu- 
clear testing ‘‘following the same pattern as the 
past 5 years’? could produce ‘‘a hazard to the 
world’s population.’’ 


U. S. Extends A-Test Ban—The U. S. announced 
Aug. 26 a two-month extension of its one-year 
unilateral ban on nuclear weapons tests, which 
would have expired Oct. 31. The State Dept. said 
President Eisenhower had decided on the extension 
in view of a 6-week recess in the U. S.-British- 
Soviet nuclear test talks at Geneva. The announce- 
ment said: ‘‘The United States wishes to allow a 
reasonable period of time for the negotiations to 
proceed following their resumption on Oct. 12.”’ 


High Marine Officers to Retire—The Marine 
Corps confirmed Aug. 27 that 3 of its 5 lieutenant 
generals had requested retirement. They were Lt. 
Gens. Vernon E. Megee, 59, commander of Fleet 
Marine Forces in the Pacific; Edwin A. Pollock, 
60, commander of Fleet Marine Forces in the At- 
lantic, and Merrill B. Twining, 56, commandant of 
Marine Corps schools at Quantico, Va. Rep. Craig 
Hosmer (R.-Calif.) had said they wanted to retire 
before Nov. 1, the effective date of a bill ending 
the custom of promoting a combat-decorated offi- 
cer to the next higher rank in retirement. Such 
so-called. ‘‘tombstone promotions” could give each 
officer an additional $1,300 a year in retirement 
pay. All 3 lieutenant generals were passed over 
when President Eisenhower named Maj. Gen. 
David M. Shoup as Marine Commandant, 


FOREIGN 


Moroccan-U, 8S. Agreement Reported—Dispatches 
from Rabat Aug. 2 reported that the U. S. and 
Morocco had reached an agreement making the 
Moroccan government the employer and pay- 
master of 5,000 Moroccans working on U. S. air 
bases in Morocco. The payroll amounts to 4.8 
billion Moroccan francs a year, the equivalent of 
$11,428,500. The agreement tacitly gave legal 
status to the U. S. air base system in Morocco, 
set up while Morocco was a French protectorate. 

NATO Troops Pacts Signed—Status-of-forces 
agreements with West Germany covering NATO 
troops stationed there were signed in Bonn Aug. 3 


by the United States, Britain, France, Canada, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, effective after 
parliamentary ratification by the respective coun- 
tries, One of the basic provisions was that Allied 
troops stationed in West Germany will be liable to 
prosecution under German law for non-military 
offenses. Also included were agreements on NATO 
forces’ maneuvers in West Germany. 


Seventh World Youth Festival—The 10-day 
Communist-led seventh World Youth Festival 
ended in Vienna, Austria, Aug. 4. Its managers 
said it was attended by 7,306 delegates from Soviet 
bloc states and Yugsoslavia, 6,375 from “‘capital- 
ist’’ states including the U. S., and 3,090 from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. During a ‘‘peace 
and co-existence parade”’ staged at the festival, 9 
U. S. and British anti-Communist delegates were 
beaten when they tried to carry anti-Soviet plac- 
ards with such slogans as ‘“‘“Remember Hungary,’’ 
and ‘‘What About Soviet Imperialism?’’ 


Queen Elizabeth Expecting Child—A Bucking- 
ham Palace announcement Aug. 7 disclosed that 
Queen Elizabeth II is expecting her third child 
early in 1960. Another child for the 33-yr.-old 
Queen will be the first born to any reigning British 
sovereign since Queen Victoria gave birth to 
Princess Beatrice in 1857. Queen Elizabeth can- 
celed her scheduled visit to the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands and a projected tour of West Africa. 


Soviet Science Reforms Proposed—Dr. Nikolai 
N. Semyonov, vice president of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, proposed in a full-page article in the 
government newspaper Izvestia Aug. 9 a radical 
reorganization of Soviet scientific research. Pro- 
posals by Dr. Semyonov, a Nobel Prize-winning 
chemist, followed closely suggestions made by 
Premier Khrushchev two months earlier to the 
Communist party’s Central Committee. Dr. 
Semyonov advocated formation of special scien- 
tific bodies to apply _practical science to industry, 
revamping scientific academies in the individual 
Soviet republics, cutting the number of depart- 
ments in the Soviet Academy of Science from 8 
to 3, and placing greater emphasis on a few major 
scientific centers in various strategic areas, 


Anti-Castro Plot Smashed—Revolucion, organ of 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s revolutionary move- 


21 American Foreign Ministers Act to Ease Caribbean Tensions 


The foreign ministers of the 21 members 
of the Organization of American States 
met in emergency session in Santiago, 
Chile, Aug. 12-18 and adopted measures 
designed to ease tensions in the Carib- 
bean area. During the 6 months prior to 
the meeting at least 6 Caribbean states— 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Panama, Honduras, 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic—had 
eomplained of being invaded or infiltrated 
by “foreign elements.” 

The foreign ministers agreed to reac- 
tivate the Inter-American Peace Commis- 
sion,.a recently dormant 5-nation body 
of the OAS currently headed by Amb. 
John C. Dreier, U.S. representative to the 
Council of the OAS. The commission was 
empowered temporarily to study: “meth- 
ods and procedures to prevent any activ- 
ities from abroad designed to overthrow 
the established governments or provoke 
instances of intervention or acts of ag- 
gression; the relationship between vio- 
lations of human rights or the non-exer- 
cise of representative democracy .. . and 
the political tensions that affect the peace 
of the hemisphere; the relationship be- 
tween economic underdevelopment and 
political instability.” | i 

The Peace Commission was authorized 
to act on disputes either at the request of 
governments or on its own initiative, but 
only with the express consent of affected 
countries. The commission’s permanent 
powers were to be determined at the 1960 
regular conference of the American for- 
eign ministers in Quito, Ecuador. 

he foreign ministers also approved a 
Declaration of Santiago, which pro- 
claimed that the “existence of anti-demo- 
eratic regimes constitutes a violation of 
the principles on which the Organization 


of American States is founded and en- 
dangers the peace and harmony of the 
hemisphere.”’ 

The declaration also stated: 

“J. The principle of the rule of taw 
should be assured by the separation of 
powers, and by the control of the legality 
of governmental acts by competent organs 
of the state; 

“2, The governments of the American 
Republics should be derived from free 
elections; 

_“3. Perpetuation in power, or the exer- 
cise of power without fixed term and with 
the manifest intent of perpetuation, is 
incompatible with the effective exercise 
of democracy; 

“4, The governments of the American 
states should insure a system of freedom 
for the individual and social justice based 
on respect for fundamental human rights; 

“5. The human rights incorporated into 
the legislation of the various American 
states should be protected by effective 
judicial procedures; 

“6. The systematic use of political pro- 
scription is contrary to American demo- 
cratic order; 

“7, Freedom of the press, of radio and 
television, and, in general, freedom of in- 
formation and expression, are essential 
conditions for the existence of a demo- 
eratie regime; 

“8. The American states, in order tv 
strengthen democratic institutions, should 
co-operate among themselves within the 
limits of their resources and the frame- 
work of their laws so as to strengthen 
and develop their economic structure, and 
achieve just and humane living conditions 
for their peoples.” 
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U. S. supported the plot. 

Invasion of Haiti Crushed—An estimated 30 in- 
vaders landed in southwestern Haiti Aug. 13 after 
sailing from Cuba, the Haitian army reported. The 
invasion was said to have been crushed within a 
week, with almost all the invaders killed and the 
remainder captured. 


UAR-Jordan Relations Resumed—The Foreign 
Office of the United Arab Republic announced Aug. 
16 the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
the UAR and Jordan. They had been broken off in 
1958 when King Hussein of Jordan accused the 
UAR government of trying to overthrow him. 


Tibet Death Toll Set at 80,000—The Dalai Lama, 
exiled Tibetan god-king, told reporters in Mus- 
soorie, India, Aug. 24 that 80,000 lives had been 
lost during Tibet’s struggle for freedom from Com- 
munist China, ‘‘With more Chinese than Tibetans 
now in my country,’”’ he said, ‘‘the complete ex- 
termination of the Tibetan race in its own mother- 
land is now in progress.”’ 


Indonesia Devalues Currency—Indonesian Presi- 
dent Sukarno announced Aug. 24 a series of drastic 
financial decrees aimed at curbing inflation, All 
500- and 1,000-rupiah bank notes ($43 and $87) 
were cut to 10% of their face value; the official ex- 
change rate of the rupiah was changed 11.4 to 45 
to the dollar, and 90% of every bank deposit ex- 
ceeding 25,000 rupiahs ($2,187) was frozen. 


Chinese Statistics in Error—The Chinese Com- 
munist party conceded Aug. 26 that Communist 
China’s 1958 production figures had been grossly 
overstated in an earlier announcement. The most 
striking discrepancy was in the 1958 grain output, 
which the new estimate reduced from 375,000,000 
to 250,000,000 metric tons. The 1959 grain output 
goal was reduced from 525,000,000 to 275,000,000 
metric tons. The party insisted, however, that 1958 
production marked a ‘‘great leap forward.”’ 


Nehru Charges Chinese Aggression—Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru told the Indian 
Parliament Aug. 29 of ‘‘continuing cases of aggres- 
sion’’ by Communist Chinese troops along India’s 
northern frontier, He said Chinese troops had 
penetrated Indian border regions opposed Tibet 
twice in recent weeks and that Longju, an Indian 
border point, was in Chinese hands. ‘‘There is 
no alternative for us but to defend our country’s 
borders and integrity,’’ Nehru said. Army sources 
reported Indian troops on the way to man the 
Indian-Tibet border. Nehru Aug. 31 rejected de- 
mands in Parliament for immediate military re- 
taliation. ‘‘We hope this will be settled by dis- 
cussions and conferences,’’ he said, ‘‘and we do not 
propose to go to war.’”’ 


UNITED NATIONS 


Israel Bars Suez Compromise—Israeli Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir rejected Aug. 13 a compro- 
mise plan offered by UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammar- 
skjold for passage of Israeli cargoes through the 
Suez Canal. The Hammarskjold formula, evolved in 
talks with leaders of the United Arab Republic, 
would require that Israeli cargoes bound for the 
canal be bought by their receivers before they left 
israeli ports and that no publicity be given on any 
foreign ship carrying an Israeli cargo toward the 
canal. Mrs. Meir said Israel planned to take the 
question of the UAR blockade of Israeli canal car- 
goes to the UN. ‘“‘This is a flagrant violation of 
the decisions of the United Nations and we are not 
ready to accept that the UN should pass it over in 
silence,’’ she said, 
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UN Chief on ; 
reports that the Big Four ministers had 
decided to set up a new 10-! 

Hammar- 


nations—U. S., Britain, 
—and 5 Eastern nations—th 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and = 
marskjold conceded that disarmament. discussions 
among the great powers ‘‘may be extremely val- 
uable.’’ Hammarskjold said such talks would ‘‘pre- 
pare the ground. for whatever should be done in 
the United Nations.”’ 


Arabs Reject UN Refugee Plan—After a 10-day 
conference in Sofar, Lebanon, representatives of 
9 Arab states Aug. 18 rejected a proposal by Dag 
Hammarskjold, UN Secy. Gen., for economic aid 
to the Palestinian Arab refugees. Hammarskjold 
had proposed spending $1.5 billion to $2 billion 
within the next 5 years to create productive jobs 
for the 1,000,000 Palestinian Arab refugees living 
in Arab countries. Hammarskjold said this ‘‘eco- 
nomic integration’”’ would not prejudice the refu- 
gees’ rights to return to Palestine or to receive 
compensation for losses suffered during the 1947- 
48 Israel-Arab war. However, the Arab states 
rejected the plan as being a step toward settling 
the refugees permanently in the countries now 
sheltering them. They approved the UN chief’s 
proposal for continuing beyond 1960 the life of the 
UN Relief and Works Agency, which administers 
the relief program for the refugees. Represented at 
the conference were the United Arab Republic, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Libya, the Sudan and Morocco. 


GENERAL 


U. S. Missile Detection Radar—The U. S. Navy 
announced Aug. 7 the development of a radar 
system, designed as Project Tepee, said to be 
capable of detecting missile and satellite launch- 
ings and nuclear explosions at distances of thou- 
sands of miles away. The development, conceived 
and supervised by Dr. William J. Thaler, 33, of 
the Office of Naval Research, got its name from 
his initials—T.P.—for Thaler’s project. The navy 
said the detection method is based on “‘high fre- 
quency ionospheric back-scatter radar,’’ a new 
system in which radio signals are reflected back 
and forth between the earth and the ionosphere, 
a thick layer of charged particles in the upper 
atmosphere. Each time a radio signal bounces back 
to earth there is some ‘‘back-scatter’? which can 
be detected at the transmitting-receiving station. 
It was found that ionized gas from the ascending 
rocket or nuclear explosion also caused a ‘‘back- 
scatter’’ which made it possible to detect the 
launching or explosion at a great distance. It was 
reported that the system had been used for sey- 
eral months to detect Soviet missile and satellite 
firings from the continental U. S. Thaler said the 
system might double the warning time of a missile 
attack. The Navy said it also might be used to 
detect violation of a nuclear test ban. 


*‘Paddle-Wheel” Satellite in Orbit—A U: S. 
earth satellite, Explorer VI, was launched into 
orbit Aug. 7 from Cape Canaveral, Fla. Sent aloft 
by a 3-stage Thor-Able rocket, the 142-lb. satel- 
lite went into an elliptical orbit estimated to range 
between 26,400 miles and 154 miles from the earth, 
the widest orbit thus far achieved by a man-made 
satellite. Jutting out from the 29-by-26-inch 
spheroid were 4 vanes containing cells designed to 
pick up and utilize solar energy to recharge the 
satellite’s batteries, The strange appearance of the 
vanes caused Explorer VI to be called ‘‘the pad- 
dle-wheel.”” It was followed into orbit by the 
burned-out third stage of the launching rocket. 
Circling the earth once every 12 hours and 46 
minutes, the satellite was expected to remain aloft 
about a year. It was designed to gain information 
on the newly discovered radiation belts around the 
earth, dimensions of the earth’s magnetic field 
and the nature of the ionosphere. It also con- 
tained a rudimentary scanning device intended 
to provide a view of the earth’s cloud cover as 
seen from space. 


Integration Begins at Little Rock—The 4 senior 
high schools in Little Rock, Ark., closed since the 
1957-58 term to avoid integration, reopened Aug. 
12 on a desegregated basis. Meanwhile, the state 
law under which Gov. Orval Faubus closed the 
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Assn. for Advancement of Colored People brought 
suit in Federal Court to require admission of 
Negroes to public high schools in the school zones 

“| where they resided. 

- During the morning of 1959 school opening day 
some 900 persons gathered on the steps of the State 
Capitol to hear a speech by Faubus, who advised 

against violence but implied that the day 

‘ of the segregationist would come. More than 200 

segregationists then went to Central High, where 

police and firemen held them at bay with night 
sticks and fire hoses. The jeering mob had been 
partly dispersed when two Negro students en- 
= tered the school. Three Negro students entered 
Hall High without incident. There was no repeti- 
tion of the disorders when the students returned to 

the schools the following day. 
Two Discoverer Satellites Launched—Discoverer 
V was launched successfully from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, Calif., Aug. 13 into a polar orbit 
Tanging from 136 miles to 450 miles above the 
earth. The successful launching of Discoverer VI 


from the California base followed Aug. 19, its polar 
orbit ranging from 138 to 537 miles above the 
earth. Both were 1,700-lb. satellites consisting of 
instrument containers and the second stages of 
their launching rockets. Each ejected a 300-Ib, 
space capsule but Hawaii-based AF plane crews 
and ships were unable to find and recover them, 


U. S. Plans Antarctic Research—The National 
Science Foundation announced Aug. 16 its plans 
for extensive exploration of Antarctica during the 
forthcoming Antarctic summer, Oct., 1959, to 
March, 1960. Dr. Alan T, Waterman, director of 
the foundation, said the program would stress 
geology, cartography and biology. ‘‘Many very 
basic questions about Antarctica remain unan- 
swered,’’ he said, ‘“‘as for example the locations 
of mountain ranges and the types of marine life 
around the continent. Work during the forthcom- 
ing year will attempt to fill in many gaps in our 
knowledge.’’ The foundation made grants of 
$3,170,069 to conduct the program, for which 
logistic support will be provided by the U. S. Navy. 


Chinese Aid to Asia Reported—The National 
Planning Assn., a private research organization, 
reported in Washington Aug. 16 that Communist 
China has given more economic aid to Southeast 


Eisenhower Visits Allies to Prepare for Khrushchev Talks 


President Eisenhower announced Aug. 3 
that he and Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
would exchange visits in the fall. At the 
same time he said he would fly to Europe 
shortly for talks with British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan, French President 
Charles de Gaulle and West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer on “prob- 
lems of mutual interest and the exchange 
of visits.” The President said he had sug- 

ested to the State Dept. the idea of the 

hrushehev visit because he “believed 
in the effort to melt a little bit of the ice 
that seems to freeze our relationships” 
with the Soviet Union. He stressed that he 
could not attempt to speak for the West- 
ern Powers in his talks with the Soviet 
Premier. He said the Khrushchev visit 
would have “no direct connection” with 
any future summit meeting. 

. Khrushchev, in the third press con- 
ference of his Premiership, said Aug. 5 in 
Moscow: “I am prepared to turn out my 

ockets to show that I am harmless. In 
he old times people used to leave their 
weapons in the hall when they went in to 
talk peace. We should do that now and 
there should be no saber-rattling.” He 
said that the question of Germany would 
have top priority in his talks with the 
President and that he had not changed 
his proposal that the two German States 
should negotiate a peace treaty and that 
West Berlin should be ‘‘a free city.” 

President Eisenhower indicated at a 
ress conference in Gettysburg Aug. 12 
hat he intended to pull no punches in his 
talks with Khrushchev. The President 
said he intended to ask Khrushchev “why 
he will not allow such progress’ at the 
Geneva Foreign Ministers conference as 
would lay the groundwork for an_Kast- 
West summit meeting. President Hisen- 
hower said he would discuss with Khrush- 
chev the situation in Laos, “even if not 
inspired by Moscow, .. . certainly in- 
spired by Communists.” 

The President flew _to West Germany 
Aug. 26 in a Boeing 707 jet_transport of 
the Military Air Transport Service. Nine 
and a half hours later he was greeted at 
the Wahn Airport outside Bonn by Chan- 
cellor Adenauer. The President told thou- 
sands of cheering West Germans at the 
airport that “the American people stand 
by your side” and repledged American 
support to “the loyal free people of free 
Berlin.” An estimated 315,000 persons, 
more than twice the population of Bonn, 
lined the route as the President and 
Chancellor drove into the city. After 


meeting with Adenauer the next day, the 
President said at a press conference that 
both men shared a “hope that some good 
will come out of” the Eisenhower-Khrush- 
chev talks. 

British Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan greeted the President at London Air- 
port Aug. 27 and drove with him in an 
open car past cheering throngs on the 
way to Winfield House, residence of U.S, 
Amb. John Hay Whitney. The President 
and Macmillan flew to Scotland the next 
day for an overnight visit with Queen 
Elizabeth II and her family at Balmoral 
Castle. After two days of conferences at 
Chequers, the Prime Minister’s country 
home outside London, the two leaders 
held a televised discussion at 10 Downing 
Street which was reported to have at- 
tracted the biggest British TV audience 
since Queen Elizabeth’s coronation. Dur- 
ing the broadcast Macmillan said he had 
always favored a summit conference. The 
President said he thought a summit con- 
ference “would be profitable” if Khrush- 
chev “does things that show he recog- 
nizes” that peace is imperative. President 
Eisenhower gave a dinner for his war- 
time comrades, including Sir Winston 
Churchill, before flying to Paris Sept. 2. 

President de Gaulle greeted President 
Eisenhower at Le Bourget Airport as “the 
ever-glorious leader of the armies of 
Liberty.” Nearly 1,000,000 Parisians 
cheered the two Presidents as they drove 
into the city and later when they drove 
up the Avenue of the Champs-Elysees. to 
the Are de Triomphe, where President 
Eisenhower placed a wreath on the tomb 
of France’s Unknown Soldier. After two 
days of talks, the two Presidents issued a 
joint communique expressing their “com- 
plete agreement’’ on the Berlin question 
and agreement that a summit conference 
“should take place only when there is 
some possibility of definite accomplish- 
ment.” President Eisenhower met with 
Italian Premier Antonio Segni while in 
Paris and announced a “full identity of 
views”? on major problems. 

President Eisenhower flew to Scotland 
Sept. 4 for a weekend of relaxation at 
Culzean Castle, on the Firth of Clyde, 
where he occupied a 9-room apartment 
given to him by the Scottish people after 
World War II. He flew home Sept. 7 and 
told a welcoming crowd at Washington’s 
National Airport that “every trouble- 
some little problem” had been “talked 
out” on his trip. “I am quite certain that 
for the moment at least, everything is go- 
ing splendidly,’’ he said. 
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Asian countries in recent years than the Chinese 
had received from the Soviet Union. The report, 

repared by A. Doak Barnett on a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant, said Communist China, during 
the first Five-Year Plan, ended in 1957, extended 
$647,000,000 in foreign aid, mostly in grants. Dur- 
ing the same period, according to the report, Soviet 
aid to Communist China was only $130,000,000 in 
the form of a long-term loan. 


DISASTERS 


Fire in warehouse in Roseburg, Ore., Aug. 7, 
caused truck loaded with dynamite and ammonium 
nitrate to explode, killing 13 and injuring 100... 
Floods and heavy rains in Formosa starting Aug. 7 
caused at least 649 deaths . . . Storms and floods 
in southern Brazil Aug. 13-14 killed at least 46 
, .. Typhoon Georgia hit central Japan Aug. 14, 
killing at least 137. . . Southern Formosan earth- 
quake killed 16, injured 80 Aug. 15... Earth- 
quakes in West Yellowstone, Mont., Aug. 17-20, 
killed 28, injured 60 . . . British Transair DC-3 
crashed near Barcelona, Spain, Aug. 19, killing all 


32 aboard .. . Sacred elephant ran wild in Kandy, 
Ceylon, during Buddhist religious procession Aug. 
19, killing 14 .. . About 90 lives were lost Aug. 20 


when Philippine inter-island ship Pilar II sank off 
Palawan Island in Typhoon Iris . . . Chinese 
Communists reported at least 720 killed when 
Typhoon Iris hit Fukien Province Aug. 20... 
At least 10 firemen killed by explosion Aug. 23 
while fighting fire in Rio de Janeiro warehouse 
... . At least 30 drowned Aug. 26 when bus fell 
into irrigation ditch 100 miles from Bombay, India 
..» At least 16 killed by earthquake Aug. 26 in 
Vera Cruz State, Mexico... 12 coal miners killed 
by explosion Aug. 20 in Utrillas, Spain. 


September—1959 
WASHINGTON 


Civil Rights Commission Reports—The Federal 
Commission on Civil Rights reported to President 
Eisenhower Sept. 8 that many Negroes were being 
denied the right to vote by ‘‘the creation of legal 
impediments, administrative obstacles, and posi- 
tive discouragement engendered by fears of eco- 
nomic reprisal and physical harm.’’ The com- 
mission called for legislation authorizing appoint- 
ment of temporary Federal vote registrars where 
local officials refuse to register voters without 
discrimination. One of the 3 Southern members 
of the 6-member group, John S, Battle, former 
Governor of Virginia, dissented on the ground 
that present laws were adequate. 

The commission was unanimous on its other 
proposals on voting: that the Census Bureau 
compile registration and voting statistics by race, 
color and national origin; that voting and regis- 
tration records be preserved for 5 years, open to 
public inspection; that registration officials be 
forbidden to discriminate against any individual 
or group, and that the commission be empowered 
to apply directly to Federal Courts for orders en- 
forcing commission subpoenas. The 38 Northern 
members—chairman John A. Hannah, president 
of Michigan State University, the Rev. Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, president of the University of 
Notre Dame, and George M. Johnson, former 
dean of law at Harvard University—proposed a 
Constitutional amendment to rule out literacy 
tests for voting. 


President Criticizes Congress’ Record—President 
Eisenhower issued a statement Sept. 19 describing 
the first session of the 86th Congress as one 
“with some needed gains accomplished, but with 
many disappointing failures.’’ He said it took 
letters, telegrams, telephone calls and personal 
visits by citizens to their Congressmen to force 
the Democratic majority in Congress ‘‘to shelve 
at least temporarily its more lavish’’ spending 
proposals. He said he would again oppose such 
“extravagant proposals’ if any were proposed in 
the second session. Among his disappointments he 
listed failure of Congress to increase interest ceil- 
Ings on long-term Federal borrowings, failure to 
make the Postal Service self-sustaining, deep cuts 
in the Mutual Security program, passage of huge 
public works measures and rejection of the Ad- 
ministration farm program. The President said 
“the net effect of Congressional action in this 
session is to increase, not decrease, Federal spend- 
ing.” The President’s charges were quickly re- 
jected by Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D.-Tex.), Senate 
Majority Leader; House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D.-Tex.) and Sen. Mike Mansfield (D.-Mont.), 
Senate Democratic whip. 


Bohlen Named t Dept. 

Sept: ot is 1a ee 
Chip) Bo! , from ) serve 
ie nese y. of State C A. Herter. 


who fought his 1952 appointment as am! 

to Moscow, for his role at the Yalta Conference, 
where he served as interpreter. However, it was 
pointed out that Bohlen’s new appointment would 
not require Senate confirmation and he therefore 
would not have to face such critics. 


FOREIGN 


Frondizi Bows te Army—Gen. Elbio Anaya, 
Argentine Secy. of War, dismissed the anti-Peron- 
ist Chief of Staff, Gen. Carlos Toranzo Montero, 
Sept. 2, and appointed in his place Gen. Pedro 
Castineiras, regarded as a Peronist. Toranzo 
Montero defied the President and won the back- 
ing of 14 top anti-Peronist army officers who de- 
manded Anaya’s resignation. Toranzo Montero set 
up @ command post in the Buenos Aires Mechan- 
ical School and declared himself in command of 
the army. A force of 60 tanks was ordered up by 
the Government and the air force was alerted 
but the crisis was resolved Sept. 4 when President 
Arturo Frondizi bowed to the army’s will. Fron- 
dizi reinstated Toranzo Montero, dismissed Anaya 
from the cabinet and named in the latter’s place 
Gen. Rodolfo Larcher, friend of Toranzo Montero. 


Nasser Confers with Saud—President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic and 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia ended 4 days of talks 
in Cairo on ‘‘mutual problems’ Sept 4. Re- 
liable Cairo sources reported that they agreed 
to resume diplomatic relations with Britain, 
broken-off during the Suez crisis in 1956. They 
also were reported-to have agreed to put all 
possible Arab nationalist pressure on Iraq to halt 
Communist progress there and to cooperate in 
maintaining the Suez Canal blockade against 
Israeli shipping. 


Communist China Accuses India—Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru told the Indian Parlia- 
ment Sept. 4 that a Chinese Communist note de- 
livered the day before accused India of ‘‘some 
aggression’? on the Indian-Tibetan border and 
denied Chinese armed incursions into Indian terri- 
tory. Nehru said China had demanded that India 
abandon ‘‘one or two areas which they claim to 
be Chinese territory.’’ The Indian leader said he 
was ready to negotiate minor changes but would 
stand firm on the broad frontier line. In another 
note, Communist China accused India Sept. 8 of 
“trespassing and provocations’’ on the border but 
offered to settle the dispute through ‘‘friendly 
negotiations.’’ The Soyiet Union called upon both 
nations Sept. 9 to settle the border dispute “‘in 
the spirit of friendship.’’ Nehru told the Indian 
Parliament Sept 12 that Communist China, with 
the ‘‘pride of arrogance and might’? had made 
demands ‘‘which it is quite impossible for India 
ever to accept, whatever the consequences.’’ 


New Disarmament Group Formed—The United 
States, Britain, France and the Soviet Union 
announced Sept. 7 formation of a new 10-nation 
disarmament committee to begin talks early in 
1960. The new group, decided upon at the recent 
Big Four foreign ministers’ conference in Geneva, 
is to function outside the UN but to make reports 
to the UN Disarmament Commission. The new 
committee was organized with 5 Western Powers 
—vU. S., Britain, France, Canada and Italy—and 
5 Soviet-bloc states—USSR, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and Bulgaria. The Big Four an- 
nouncement of formation of the committee noted 
that “ultimate responsibility for general disarm- 
ament measures rests with the United Nations.’ 


Savings Bonds Interest Increased—On orders by 
President Eisenhower, the Treasury Department 
Sept. 22 increased interest rates on Series E and 
HU. S. Savings Bonds from 314% to 334% if held 
to maturity. The President acted after signing 
legislation raising the -ceiling on Savings Bond 
interest rates from 3.26% to 414%. WBarlier, he 
had criticized Congressional failure to remove the 
415% interest ceiling on the Government’s long- 
term marketable bonds. 


Balanced 1959-60 Budget Predicted—The Budget 
Bureau, in its annual review presented to President 
Eisenhower Sept. 24, estimated that Federal spend- 
ing and revenues would both be $1.9 billion higher 


a 


in the 1959-60 fiscal year than the President had 
estimated in his January message to Congress. 
The new estimates of $78.9 billion for spending 
and $79 billion for revenues indicated the same 
$100,000,000 surplus that had been foreseen by the 
President. Maurice H. Stans, Budget Director, 
said the budget estimates assumed the end of the 
current steel strike before it had a major effect 
on tax collections. 
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San Marino Elects Rightists—Voters of the tiny 
republic of San Marino Sept. 13 elected 36 Right- 
ists—Christian Democratic Socialists—and 24 Left- 
ists—Communists and Left Socialists—to Parlia- 
ment. The Christian Democratic Socialists had 
been the ruling party since they took over power 
in 1957 from the Communists, who had ruled San 
Marino since 1945. 

De Gaulle Offers Algerians Choice—French Pres- 


Khrushchev Visits Eisenhower, Tours U. S.; Berlin Ultimatum Ended 


fs Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
2 arrived in Washington by air from Mos- 
cow Sept. 15 to begin an unprecedented 
13-day visit to the United States. He and 
President Eisenhower held preliminary 
talks and agreed to hold detailed discus- 
sions at the President’s Camp David re- 
treat in Maryland following rushchev’s 
tour of the United States. Khrushchev 
took a helicopter tour of the Washington 
area with President Eisenhower; visited 
the Agriculture Dept.’s research center at 
Beltsville, Md., with Secy. of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, met with members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and addressed a National Press. Club 
luncheon, In answer to a question at the 
luncheon about his celebrated warning to 
capitalist countries: “We will bury you,” 
Khrushchev said he had been speaking 
figuratively to express his confidence in 
communism’s triumph over capitalism. 

The Soviet Premier’s official escort 
throughout his tour was Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U. S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations. Khrushchev’s party included his 
wife, Nina Petrovna Khrushchev; two 
daughters, Yuliya Gontar and Rada N. 
Adzhubei; a son, Sergi; a son-in-law, 
Alexei I. Adzhubei, editor of Izvestia; 
and an entourage of high Soviet officials, 
. Khrushchev and his party traveled by 
special train Sept. 17 over _a_ heavily 
evarded route to New York City, where 

e was guest of honor at an official lunch- 
F eon given by Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 
At the luncheon, more than 1,000 civic 
and business leaders sang The Star- 
Spangled Banner in an unusual sponta- 
neous demonstration. When Khrushchev 
was returning to his 35th-floor suite at 
the Waldorf Towers, his elevator stalled 
2 feet below the level of the 30th floor. 
He climbed out of the car with the aid 
of a stool and walked the remaining 5 
flights, dismissing the incident with a 
quip: “A capitalist malfunction.” He met 
leading business men and educators at a 
reception at the home of former Gov. 
Averell Harriman and addressed 2,000 at 
a dinner of the Economic Club. 

The Soviet Premier drove to Hyde Park, 
N. Y., Sept. 18 to visit Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and to place a wreath on the 
grave of her husband, the late President. 
Returning to New York City, he ad- 
dressed the United Nations General As- 
sembly and proposed “general and com- 

lete disarmament” by all the nations of 
he world within 4 years.. Anticipating 
objections, Khrushchev said the USSR 
would agree to a program of partial dis- 
armament. This second proposal, as he 
outlined it, would involve the removal 
of U. S. troops from Western Europe and 
liquidation of U. S. overseas _bases, steps 
unacceptable to the West. Western re- 
action was that the proposals were not 
new but deserved serious consideration. 
After his address, Khrushchev conferred 
with New York Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, motored through Wall Street and 
visited the Empire State Building. 

After driving through the Harlem sec- 
tion of New York City to Idlewild Ajir- 

ort, Khrushchev flew to Los Angeles 
ept, 19. His visit there was highlighted 
by a heated debate with Spyros P. Skou- 


ras, president of 20th Century-Fox, over 
the respective advantages of capitalism 
and communism. Khrushchev denounced 
the refusal, for security reasons, to permit 
him_to visit Disneyland. He also threat- 
ened to go home because of Los Angeles 
Mayor Norris Poulson’s reference in a 
speech to his ‘“We will bury you” remark. 
After viewing a can-can dance from a 
forthcoming movie, performed in his 
honor, Khrushchev called it “immoral” 
and said: “A person’s face is more beau- 
tiful than his backside.” 

While throngs of curious onlookers in 
Washington, New York and Los Angeles 
had been silent, Khrushchev was greeted 
by enthusiastic crowds in Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo and San Francisco, 
where he arrived Sept. 20. During a heated 
discussion with Walter P. Reuther and 6 
other AFL-CIO vice presidents, Khrush- 
chev accused them of being ‘agents for 
caplet He indicated in conversation 
with Thomas J, Watson, Jr., president of 
International Business Machines Corp., 
that his contacts with U. S. business men 
had been smoother than those with U.S. 
labor leaders. 


Flying to Iowa Sept. 22, Khrushchev 
was greeted by enthusiastic crowds in Des 
Moines. He toured a farm machinery fac- 
tory_and a meat packing plant, where he 
ate his first American hot dog and said: 
“We have beaten you to the moon, but 
you have beaten us in sausage making.” 
In a speech he challenged Iowa to com- 
pete with the USSR’s Krasnodar area in 
corn production. Khrushchey drove 70 
miles Sept. 23 to Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
where he toured the farms of Roswell 
Garst, prominent hybrid corn grower, 
who had met Khrushchev during visits 
to the USSR. At the farm the Premier 
chatted with Adiai E. Stevenson, former 
Democratic Presidential nominee, who 
said Khrushchev indicated there were 
prospects for fruitful U.S.-USSR negotia- 
tion. Khrushchev also visited Iowa State 
College at Ames. The Soviet leader re- 
ceived the warmest reception of his tour 
in Pittsburgh, where he addressed a civic 
luncheon Sept. 23. 


Khrushchev returned to Washington 
Sept. 24 and the next day went by heli- 
copter to Camp David with President 
Eisenhower. Upon the conclusion of their 
talks Sept. 27, the President and Khrush- 
chev issued a joint statement saying they 
had agreed that general disarmament was 
the most important question facing the 
world; that negotiations on Berlin would 
be “reopened with. a view to achieving 
a solution which would be in accordance 
with the views of all concerned “and in 
the interest of the maintenance of peace”: 
that ‘‘all outstanding international ques- 
tions should be settled not by the applica- 
tion of force but by peaceful means 
through negotiation”; and that President 
Eisenhower’s return visit to the USSR 
would take pis in the spring of 1960. 
Khrushchev flew back to Moscow Sept. 27. 
At a press conference Sept. 28, the Presi- 
dent said Khrushchev had removed any 
threat to a negotiated Berlin settlement 
and had removed many of the President’s 
objections to a summit meeting. 
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ident Charles de Gaulle, in a radio and television 
address to France and Algeria Sept. 16, offered 
the people of Algeria a chance to choose their own 
political future, even independence, within 4 years 
after restoration of peace in Algeria. He again 
refused to negotiate with the rebel Algerian Pro- 
visional Government as representative of the 
Moslem population. He again offered the rebels 
a chance to lay down their arms and to participate 
fully in political debate on Algeria’s choice. 

The 3 choices offered by De Gaulle were ‘‘seces- 
sion, where some believe independence would 
reside”; integration, ‘‘out-and-out identification 
with France, such as is implied in the equality of 
rights’; or autonomy, “‘the government of Al- 
geria by Algerians, backed up by French help and 
in narrow relationship with her.’’ De Gaulle said 
he thought choice of secession ‘‘would be incred- 
ible and disastrous,’ bringing poverty, political 
chaos, slaughter and a Communist dictatorship. 
He was reported to favor the third choice, inte- 
gration, De Gaulle said an Algerian referendum 
would be scheduled no later than “‘four years 
after the actual restoration of peace, that is to say, 
once a situation shall have been established 
whereby loss of life, be it in ambushes or isolated 
attacks, will not exceed 200 a year.’’ President 
Eisenhower praised De Gaulle Sept. 17 for his pro- 
posal and said it was ‘‘completely in accord with 
our hopes to see proclaimed a just and liberal 
program for Algeria.’’ 

The rebel Algerian Provisional Government an- 
nounced Sept. 28 that it was ready to begin 
negotiations with the French Government on the 
proposal. However, the statement rejected De 
Gaulle’s contention that a settlement could be 
found without negotiation with the rebels. The 
French Government said the statement was un- 
responsive to the De Gaulle proposal and would 
not be acknowledged. 


Ceylon’s Prime Minister Assassinated—Prime 
Minister S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike of Ceylon, 
60, was shot 3 times Sept. 25 by an assassin who 
attacked him in Roomead Palace in Columbo. His 
assailant, who was wounded and captured, was 
Talduwe Somarama Thero, 30, a Buddhist monk 
and practitioner of Eastern-style medicine, Ban- 
daranaike died Sept. 26 after pleading for com- 
passion for his killer, The assassination was be- 
lieved to have had no political motive but to have 
stemmed from the Prime Minister’s efforts to 
establish Western-style medicine in the hospital 
where his assailant worked. Gov. Gen. Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke imposed*a state of emergency. He 
swore in Wijayananda Dahanayake, Education Min- 
ister in Bandaranaike’s cabinet, as Prime Minister 
Sept. 26. The new Prime Minister pledged himself 
to follow his predecessor’s pro-Western policies. 


Kassem Foes Executed—The Baghdad Radio an- 
nounced Sept. 20 the execution that day of 13 
Iraqi army officers and 4 civilians as enemies of the 
regime of Premier Abdul Karim Kassem. The 
army offcers had been involved in the March 
revolt in Mosul or accused of plotting against 
Kassem. The civilians were followers of the late 
Premier Nuri as-Said, who was slain during the 
revolt that overthrew King Faisal II. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Hammarskjold Gives Annual Report—UN Secy. 
Gen, Dag Hammarskjold, in the introduction to his 
annual report to the General Assembly, made pub- 
lic Sept. 2, stressed that the UN ‘‘retains its 
primary responsibility”? in any situation ‘‘which is 
deemed likely to endanger international peace 
and security.’’ Among such situations he cited the 
crises in Berlin and Laos and the threat to peace 
created by the world arms race. He suggested 
that members of the General Assembly, at its 
forthcoming meeting, might review the:organiza- 
tion’s effectiveness in solving such issues. He 
Suggested that private meetings of the Security 
Council might be held to take up ‘‘any aspect of 
the international situation which may prove 
of concern,”’ 


Laos Inquiry Voted by UN—The Government of 
Laos appealed to the United Nations Sept. 4 to 
send an emergency force to protect Laos against 
“flagrant aggression’? from Communist North 
Vietnam. The UN Security Council, called into 
session Sept. 7 to act on the Laos charges, refused 
by a 10-1 vote to recognize Soviet opposition as a 
veto. Then it approved by a 10-1 vote a Western 
proposal to establish a subcommittee to inquire 
into the Laos charges. The Soviet Union denounced 


was quickly 
other countries. The UN subcommittee, 
of representatives of Argentina, Italy, 


apan and 
Tunisia, arrived in Laos Sept. 15 and began its 
inquiry the following day. 

to UN—The Dalai Lama, 


say, for the situation in Tibet has implications 
for free peoples everywhere.”’ 


14th General Assembly Session—The UN General 
Assembly opened its 14th session in New York 
Sept. 15, with 82 member nations represented, and 
elected Dr. Victor A. Belaunde of Peru as its 
president without opposition. The Assembly’s 
Steering Committee approved Sept. 16 resolutions 
calling for debate on the Algerian question, French 
plans for nuclear tests in the Sahara, limitation 
of nuclear weapons to nations now possessing them 
and suspension of nuclear tests. The Steering 
Committee approved, 12-7 with one abstention, a 
U. S. resolution deferring for another year the 
consideration of Communist China for UN mem- 
bership. The Assembly approved the U. S. reso- 
lution Sept. 22.by a 44-29 vote with the Soviet 
bloc solidly in opposition and 9 abstentions. 


GENERAL 


Interest Rates Increased—Major commercial 
banks throughout the nation announced Sept. 1 an 
increase from 414% to 5%, their prime interest 
rate, the rate charged to customers with the best 
credit standing. The increase, occasioned by the 
strong demand for commercial loans in a thriv- 
ing economy, brought the prime rate to its highest 
mark in 28 years. Federal Reserve Banks in 8 
of the 12 Reserve districts increased from 344% to 
4% Sept. 10 the rate they charge for loans to 
commercial banks, highest mark since the early 
1930s. In approving the rise, the Federal Reserve 
Board said it was warranted by gains in the na- 
tion’s economy and related increases in basic in- 
terest rates. 


Princess Beatrix Visits U. S.—Princess Beatrix, 
21, heir-presumptive to the throne of the Nether- 
lands, arrived in New York Sept. 11 for an 1l- 
day visit in connection with the 350th anniversary 
of Henry Hudson's exploration of the Hudson Val- 
ley, She crossed the Atlantic on the maiden voyage 
of the new Holland American liner Rotterdam. 
Some 200,000 people lined lower Broadway for 
New York City’s traditional ticker-tape parade to 
City Hall. The Princess flew to Washington Sept. 
14 for a luncheon with President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower. She toured the Hudson Valley and met 
Gov. and Mrs. Nelson A. Rockefeller and Mrs, 
Rockefeller at Albany and Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park before flying to Amsterdam. 


X-15 in First Powered Flight—The rocket- 
propelled X-15, designed ultimately to carry a 
man more than 100 miles above the earth at 
a speed of nearly 4,000 mph, made its first pow- 
ered flight Sept. 17 from Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. Piloted by Scott Crossfield, North Ameri- 
can_ Aviation test pilot, the X-15 was released 
from the wing of a B-52 jet bomber at an alti- 
tude of 7 miles, flew at a speed of about 1,400 mph 
and an altitude of 10 miles in a circle for 3 minutes 
and then landed smoothly. The craft used an 
interim power plant consisting of two XLR-11 
engines that burn a water-alcohol compound and 
liquid oxygen. Its ultimate power plant will be 
a single XLR-99 engine burning anyhydrous am- 
monia and several times more powerful than the 
current combination. 


Labor Body Criticizes Congress—The third bi- 
ennial AFL-CIO convention, held in San Fran- 
cisco Sept. 17-23, criticized the 86th Congress, in 
its first session, for having “failed to act de- 
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cisively in the public interest.’’ The labor oy 
blamed a coalition of ‘“reactionary’’ Southern 
Democrats and Republicans, the power of the ‘‘re- 
actionary’’ controlled House Rules Committee, the 
“obsolete’’ rule requiring a two-thirds vote to 
limit Senate debate, and the Presidential veto. 
The convention called for a $1.25-an-hour mini- 
mum wage law, aid to depressed areas, extension of 
Federal aid to education, improvement of un- 
employment benefits, housing and civil rights 
legislation and more liberal immigration laws, 


Vanguard III Placed in Orbit—The 12th suc- 
cessful U. S. earth satellite, Vanguard III, was 
launched from Cape Canaveral, Fla., Sept. 18 
into an orbit expected to last for 30 years. It was 
the last of 11 Vanguard launchings, only 3 of 
which were successful. Vanguard III, consisting 
of a 50-lb. sphere packed with instruments plus 
@ 26-inch tapered tube also containing instru- 
ments, was accompanied in orbit by the still- 
attached burned-out third rocket stage. The satel- 
lite circled the earth every 130 minutes, from 319 
to 2,329 miles above the earth. 


Second Missile Submarine Launched—The 
atomic-powered submarine Patrick Henry, second 
ballistic-missile submarine; was launched Sept. 22 
at Groton, Conn. At the ceremony, Vice Adm. 
Thomas S. Combs, commander of the Eastern Sea 
Frontier, said the 380-foot, 5,400-ton Patrick 
Henry and its sister ships ‘‘will provide the na- 
tion with a practically invulnerable ability to re- 
taliate.”’ The first ballistic-missile submarine, 


the George Washington, had been launched 212 
months earlier. DISASTERS 


Flash floods Sept. 5 in Ancona, Italy, killed 10 
. . . 14 killed in northeast Brazil Sept. 12 when 
truck loaded with farm workers ran off road... 
Collapse of 5-story apartment house in Barletta, 
Italy, Sept. 16 killed an estimated 55 ... More 
than 2,000 died when Typhoon Sarah _ struck 
southern Ryukyus, southwestern Japan and South 
Korea Sept. 17-19 .. . An estimated 500 died when 
Tapti River flooded Sept. 18 in Surat, southwestern 
India . Brazilian Scandia airliner crashed 
after takeoff from Sao Paulo Sept. 23, killing 20 
. . Reeve Aleutian Airways DC-4 hit peak on Great 
Sitkin Island in the Aleutians Sept. 24, killing 
16... In France’s worst civil air disaster, Trans- 
ports Aeriens Intercontinentaux DC-7 crashed and 
burned during takeoff from Bordeaux Sept. 24, 
killing 53 of 65 aboard ... At least 4,464 were 
killed, 9,419 injured, 900 missing and 1,000,000 
made homeless when Typhoon Vera, worst in 
Japan’s history, hit central Honshu Sept. 26-27 
... Braniff Airways turboprop Electra exploded in 
midair near Buffalo, Tex., Sept. 29, killing all 34. 


October—1959 
WASHINGTON 


Treasury Sells 5% Notes—The U. S. Treasury, 
seeking to get more of the national debt into 
longer term securities, announced Oct-1 an offer- 
ing of $2 billion in notes due in 4 years and 10 
months with an interest rate of 5%, the highest 
rate on a new Government borrowing since 1929. 
To attract more personal savings, the Treasury 
guaranteed individuals and other small investors 
that their subscriptions would be allotted in full 
up to $25,000 if they paid in cash. Subscriptions 
for the notes, dubbed the ‘‘magic fives,’’ were so 
heavy that savings institutions were allotted only 
45% of their subscriptions, commercial banks 8% 
and other large investors 5%. The Treasury 
actually allotted $2.2 billion« of the notes, of 
which nearly half were purchased by some 100,000 
individuals. The smallest denomination was $1,000. 


Italian Premier Visits U. S.—Italian Premier 
Antonio Segni and Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pella 
left New York for Italy Oct. 4 after a 5-day 
official visit to the United States. After their 
meeting with President Eisenhower and Secy. of 
State Christian A.-Herter in Washington a joint 
statement said all were agreed that ‘‘the present 
international situation does not yet permit relax- 
ation in Western defense efforts.”” In an address 
to the National Press Club Premier Segni urged 
strong Western military defenses. Flying to New 
York, Segni met with UN Secy. Gen. Dag Ham- 
marskjold and, in an address before the American-~ 
Italy Society, urged increased Italian-U. S. trade. 

Mexican President in U, S., Canada—President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos of Mexico, with his wife and 
daughter, Eva, arrived in Washington Oct. 9, He 
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conferred with President Eisenhower in Washing- 
ton, at the Eisenhower Camp David retreat in 
Maryland and in Gettysburg. The Mexican told 
a special meeting of the Organization of American 
States in Washington Oct. 12 that OAS economic 
efforts ‘‘have not satisfied the legitimate aspira- 
tions of our peoples nor the confidence they have 
placed in our organization.” Addressing the UN 
General Assembly in New York Oct. 14, Lopez 
Mateos said the UN must stand or fall on solving 
the problem of disarmament. He spent the next 
3 days in Canada, the first Mexican president to 
visit that country, and joined former President 
Truman Oct. 18 at a barbecue on the Johnson 
City, Tex., farm of U. S. Senate Democratic 
leader Lyndon B. Johnson. 


U. S., Philippines Reach Agreement—After 214 
years of discussion on revision of the U. S.- 
Philippines military bases treaty, U. S. Ambas- 
sador Charles E. Bohlen and Philippines Foreign 
Minister Felixberto M. Serrano signed in Manila 
Oct. 12 a memorandum of agreement settling 
most of the problems involved. The U. S. agreed 
to consult with the Philippines before setting up 
long-range missile bases there and on the use 
of the bases outside the specifications of existing 
treaties. An undisclosed agreement was reached 
on legal jurisdiction over U. S. military personnel 
and it’ was agreed that the U. S. would retain 
4 major bases and several minor ones. 


“Buy-U.S.” Foreign Aid Policy—Vance Brand, 
managing director of the Development Loan Fund, 
announced Oct. 19 under-developed countries would 
be required to use DLF loans in the future chiefly 
to buy American goods. He said the new policy had 
been adopted ‘in view of the growth in the eco- 
nomic strength of the industrialized countries of 
the free world and their steadily increasing ability 
to assist the less developed countries.’’ Secy. of 
State Christian A. Herter said Nov. 16 that the 
“Buy-U.S.’’ policy would be extended to Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration funds for 
development projects such as power plants, har- 
bor improvements and railroads. Observers said the 
moves were part of a program to ease the large 
deficit inthe U. S. balance of international pay- 
ments in the last two years. 


Army Space Team Transferred—President Hisen- 
hower announced Oct. 21 the transfer of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the newly created 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The move, made under the Government Re- 
organization Act, would also transfer to the NASA 
the 5,744-man Army space and rocket team headed 
by Dr. Wernher Von Braun. The action must be 
submitted to Congress and will become élfective 
if not vetoed by either House within 60 days 
thereafter. Both Von Braun and Maj. Gen. John 
B. Medaris, chief of the Army Ordnance Missile 
Command, expressed satisfaction at the moye. 
Both had complained that their development of 
a super-thrust rocket, the Saturn, had been 
hampered by lack of funds and top-level support. 
The transfer had the effect of taking the Army 
out of space exploration and putting it under the 
NASA, while the Air Force appeared likely to 
inherit the military programs previously as- 
signed to the Army missile agency. 


FOREIGN 


Communist China’s 10th Anniversary—Com- 
munist China marked its 10th anniversary Oct, 1 
with a parade of hundreds of thousands of troops 
and civilians through the Square of Heavenly 
Peace in Peiping. The parade, which featured a 
fly-over by 45 jet bombers and 100 jet fighters, 
was witnessed by Communist party leader Mao 
Tse-tung, Soviet Premier Khrushchev and other 
Chinese and Soviet bloc leaders, Communist 
Chinese speakers stressed a threat to use force 
to end Chinese Nationalist rule of Formosa. Upon 
his arrival in Peiping for a 4-day visit, Khrushchev 
had described his meetings with President Eisen- 
hower as ‘‘valuable.’’ He said he and the President 
‘frankly discussed big problems which we must 
solve and tried to create an atmosphere for co- 
operation and peaceful coexistence, thereby con- 
tributing to... . peace.”’ 


Nehru Warns Chinese Communists—Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru warned Communist 
China, in a letter made public Oct. 4, that India 
would not discuss border disputes with the Chinese 
Communists until they withdrew their troops 
from Indian territory, Nehru’s letter to Com- 
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munist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai said: ‘‘No 
discussions can be fruitful unless the posts on 
the Indian side of the traditional frontier now 
held by Chinese forces are first evacuated by 
them and further threats and intimidations im- 
mediately cease.’ Nehru said he would be willing 
to discuss minor border adjustments but he re- 
jected Chinese claims to large areas along the 
border. Seventeen Indian border police were 
reported killed and 3 seriously wounded in an 
attack by Communist Chinese forces Oct. 20 in 
the Ladakh area of Kashmir. Nehru denounced 
Communist China Oct. 24 for this ‘‘new terri- 
torial aggresion’’ and warned that India would 
not ‘‘how down” to Chinese threats or force, 


U. S. Holds USSR Responsible—U. S. Secy, of 
State Christian A. Herter told a news conference 
Oct. 6 that the Soviet Union’s ‘“‘demand for 
recognition as leader of the Communist world” 
placed upon the USSR a, large measure of respon- 
sibility for the action of other members of the 
Communist bloc. However, he noted that Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev had ‘‘talked quite eloquently”’ 
in Peiping about solving international problems by 
peaceful means and that Communist Chinese 
leaders had not made similar statements. Herter 
said this indicated that the Russians ‘“‘are taking 
a rather different line from the point of view 
of the solution of international problems from 
that of the Communist Chinese.” 


United Nations resolutions.” He 
“ready to accept a UN board or commission 
io effect for both 


dismissed the offer as ‘‘deliberate propaganda.”’ 


Iraqi Premier Wounded—lIraqi Premier Abdul 
Karim Kassem was wounded Oct, 7 by assassins 
who sprayed machine-gun bullets at his auto- 
mobile as he drove through downtown Baghdad. 
Three bullets hit the Premier and his left arm 
was fractured but he was not critically injured. 
His chauffeur and one of the attackers were 
killed in a gun battle that followed. 
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held its first meeting under its new name, Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization (CENTO), in Washington 
Oct. 7-9. In view of Iraq’s withdrawal from the 


communique issued Oct. 9 said the new name 
“signifies that the countries occupying a cen- 
tral area between the NATO and SEATO regions 
have confirmed their decision to join together for 


The House Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight, after studying the minutes 
of a 1958 New York County grand jury 
investigation into alleged rigging of tele- 
vision quiz programs, opened its own 
hearings in Washington Oct. 6. The grand 
guy. issued a presentment which was 
sealed by court order on the ground that 
persons it accused would have no oppor- 
tunity to deny the accusations, The only 

erson indicted as a result of the New 
ork investigation was Albert Freedman, 
former producer of the NBC quiz show 
Twenty-One, who was charged with per- 
jury for having testified that he had not 
coached contestants. 

Testimon: before the subcommittee 

left no doubt that most of the big-money 
quizzes were rigged, either by giving the 
contestants the questions and answers in 
advance or by more subtle methods. The 
first witness, Herbert Stempel, who won 
49,000 in 1956 on Twenty-One, testified 
hat he was given the answers in advance 
by Dan Enright, the show’s executive co- 
producer (with Jack Barry), and was 
coached on how to bite his lip, wipe his 
brow and stutter to “heighten tension.” 
Stempel said he followed instructions on 
when and how to lose to Charles Van 
Doren, 33, assistant professor of English 
at Columbia University, who went on to 
win $129,000 and become the biggest win- 
ner on the show. 


LETTERS PROVE TESTIMONY 

The second witness, James Snodgrass, 
an artist, who won $4,000 on Twenty-One 
in 1957, testified that he was coached by 
Freedman. To ee it, Snodgrass pro- 
duced registered letters that he had writ- 
ten to himself one to three days before 
the programs, containing the questions 
and answers involved. He testified that 
he lost to Hank Bloomgarden, a medical 
research consultant, but only after he 
(Snodgrass) had doublecrossed the pro- 
ducers by answering a question he had 
been instructed to miss. He said this 
necessitated another round of questions 
that cost the ont an extra $73,500. 

Thomas E. Ervin, vice president and 
general counsel of NBC, told the subcom- 
mittee that Howard Felsher, producer of 
Tie Tac Dough, a nationally televised 
quiz show, had been discharged because 
he refused to swear that contestants had 
not been given answers in advance, Ed- 


Congressional Inquiry Exposes 


ward Kletter, vice president of Pharma- 
ceuticals, Inc., sponsor of Twenty-One, 
testified that Mrs. Vivienne W. Nearing, 
a lawyer who defeated Charles Van 
Doren, was paid $10,000 although she ac- 
tually won only $5,500. Kletter also testi- 
fied that Van Doren was given a $5,000 
advance in 1956 at a time when his win- 
nings conceivably could have been wiped 
out according to the rules of the game. 
Edward Hilgemeier, an actor, told the 
subcommittee he set off the quiz investi- 
gation by protesting when he learned 
that the CBS Dotto show was fixed. Al- 
fred Davis and Arthur Franklin, former 
public relations men for Twenty-One, 
testified that a lawyer advised them not 
to tell the truth in the New York investi- 
pana’ Richard Jackman and Rose Lieb- 

rand, who were contestants on Twenty- 
One, testified that they had been coached. 


SAYS FIXING WAS CUSTOMARY 


Dan Enright, who originated several TV 
quiz shows, told the subcommittee’ that 
fixing of such shows had been “a practice 
for many, many years.’ He estimated 
that the nighttime version of Tic Tac 
Dough, one of his shows, was rigged 75% 
of the time. To gain control of Twenty- 
One, another Enright show, NBC in 1957 
bought for the reported sum_of $2,200,000 
the producing company Enright had 
formed with Jack Barry, who also served 
as master of ceremonies on Twenty-One, 
Subsequently Enright and Barry were 
paid salaries of $100,000 a year each. 

Charles Van Doren telegraphed the 
subcommittee Oct. 8 that “at no time was 
he supplied with questions or answers.” 
The same day _ he was relieved of all as- 
signments under his $50,000-a-year con- 
tract with NBC pending the outcome of 
the. inquiry. When he did not appear to 
testify at the invitation of the subcom- 
mittee, it ordered on Oct. 9 that he be 
subpoenaed. He could not be served until 
Oct. 14. He had returned from a trip to 
New England the day before and denied 
that he had evaded service. 


New York ete District Attorney 
Frank S. Hogan said Van Doren and Hank 
Bloomgarden appeared in his office Oct. 
23 and made “substantial changes” in 
their earlier statements. Van Doren ap- 
peared before the House subcommittee 
in Washington Nov. 2 and admitted that 
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mutual defense and economic development.’’ The 
council condemned ‘‘the propaganda campaign 
+ « . by the Communist bloc against Iran.’’ 

German Bishop Defies Communists=Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of the Evangelical Church, highest- 
ranking Protestant prelate in Berlin, told East and 
West German pastors in a letter made public 
Oct. 11 that he would rather pay a fine than 
submit to East German slow-down regulations on 
the autobahn linking Berlin with West Germany. 
He said it was ‘‘blasphemy to regard the rulers 
of a totalitarian state as powers.’’ The letter 
Stated: ‘‘The powers that be are ordained of God.” 

French Cease-Fire Offer—French Foreign Min- 
ister Maurice Couve de Murville, in a taped inter- 
view telecast Oct. 11 by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, said France was ‘‘prepared to 
discuss a cease-fire with all those who fight’ in 
Algeria, and that he referred to the rebel forces 
of the Algerian National Liberation Front. He 
reaffirmed French President Charles de Gaulle’s 
statement that France would not negotiate with 
the rebel group on Algeria’s political future. ‘‘We 
believe that is a question to be decided by all the 
Algerians,’’ the Foreign Minister said. Algerian 
rebel sources reiterated Oct. 12 that both political 
and military matters must be included in any 
rebel negotiations with France. 

De Gaulle Algeria Plan Backed—The French 
National Assembly overwhelmingly approved Presi- 


dent Charles de Gaulle’s plan for settling the 
Algerian problem by giving a 441-23 vote of con- 
fidence Oct. 16 to Premier Michel Debre. Debre 
had vigorously defended against Right Wing at- 
tacks the De Gaulle proposal to give the Algerians 
a choice between secession, association and inte- 
gration, the choice to be made after warfare 
had ceased for 4 years. 


USSR Ousts U, S. Official—Russell A. Langelle, 
chief security officer of the U. S. Embassy in 
Moscow, was seized by Soviet authorities Oct. 16, 
charged with espionage and ordered expelled 
from the USSR. The U. S. State Department flatly 
rejected the espionage charges and said Langelle 
had been kidnapped by 5 Russians who threatened 
him and his family and then tried to bribe him 
to become a Soviet espionage agent. Langelle, his 
wife and 3 children, arrived in the U. S. Oct. 21. 


Castro Charges Rejected by U. S.—To meet the 
threat of increasing counter-revolutionary activity, 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro Oct. 17 named his 
brother, Maj. Raul Castro, 28, Minister of the 
Armed Forces and abolished the Ministry of 
National Defense. Maj. Hubert Matos, military 
chief of Camaguey Province and an aide of Fidel 
Castro during the revolution, was arrested on 
conspiracy charges Oct. 21 after he had sent 
Castro a letter of resignation charging Communist 
penetration of the government. Two persons 
were killed and 45 injured in terrorist activities in 


Fixing of Television Quiz Shows 


he had been given questions and answers 
in advance of his appearances on Twenty- 
One and had been coached on how to act 
to make his answers more dramatic. He 
said he had been persuaded by producer 
Albert Freedman to cooperate in rigging 
the show. Van Doren said he asked to go 
on the show honestly but Freedman said 
that was impossible. Van Doren told the 
subcommittee that Freedman guaranteed 
him specific amounts of money and ar- 
ranged for him to lose to Mrs. Vivienne 
Nearing on a certain night after Van 
Doren had pleaded to get off the program. 
Following his testimony, Columbia Uni- 
versity accepted his resignation; NBC 
eanceled his contract the next day. 

The subcommittee then heard testimony 
by the Rev. Charles E. (Stoney) Jackson, 
Wilton J. Springer and Xavier Cugat, the 
bandleader, that they had been coached 
before their appearances on the CBS 
$64,000 Challenge. The manager of Patty 
Duke, 13-yr.-old actress, testified that 
she was given answers in advance when 
she won $32,000 on the same program. 
Howard Felsher, producer of the CBS 
Tie Tac Dough, testified that the shows 
on which Capt. Michael O’Rourke, Korean 
war hero, won $108,000 were fixed. 
O’Rourke, who had denied receiving help, 
resigned from the Army. 

Mert Koplin, former producer of $64,- 
000 Question and $64,000 Challenge, testi- 
fied Nov. 3 that Martin Revson, former 
executive vice president of Revlon, Inc., 
a sponsor of both shows, had made it 
clear at weekly meetings which contest- 
ants the company wanted. to win. “We 
did our best to seery. out their wishes,” 
Koplin said. Steven R. Carlin, executive 

roducer of both shows, corroborated 
Koplin’s testimony. Shirley Bernstein, as- 
sociate producer of $64,000 Challenge, 
said in a sworn deposition that she under- 
stood that instructions as to which con- 
testants were to win came from Revlon, 
In a sworn deposition George Abrams, 
former Revlon vice president in charge of 
advertising, supported Koplin’s testimony 
about the sponsors’ wishes on the success 
or failure of contestants being expressed 
at weekly meetings. Abrams said: “We 
understood that the technique used for 
controlling the destiny of a contestant 
was to employ questions ranging from 
‘tough’ to ‘easy’ based on the producers’ 
knowledge of the expertness of the con- 


testant in certain areas within his chosen 
category as determined in their screen- 
ing operation.” Martin Revson and his 
brother, Charles, president of Revlon, 
swore that they had not known that the 
shows were rigged. 


NETWORK HEADS TESTIFY 


Robert W. Kintner, president of NBC, 
testified: “We were just as much a vic- 
tim of the quiz show frauds as the pub- 
lic.” He suggested legislation to make 
cheating on such progres a Federal 
offense. He testified that a new NBC 
policing unit had uncovered a kickback 
system under which two contestants had 
paid employees of the NBC ‘Treasure 
Hunt to get on the program. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, CBS president, who 
had announced earlier that his network 
was canceling all big-money TV quizzes, 
testified that he had been unaware of ir- 
regularities on quiz shows until ‘‘gossip” 
came to his attention late in 1958. Stanton 
said: “We believe that legislation is no 
cure-all for these ills and that the pri- 
mary responsibility lies with the broad- 
easting industry itself.” 

Max Levine, pubis relations manager 
for the Hess Brothers Dept. Store in 
Allentown, Pa., testified he pes $15,000 
to get a store employee on $64,000 Ques- 
tion. He testified that his company had 
paid regularly to get mention on other 
popular television shows. It was _ indi- 
cated that the subcommittee would con- 
sider such situations, as well as alleged 
bribery in promoting muSie and records, 
in a broadened investigation which was 
announced by Rep. Oren Harris (D.- 
Ark.), chairman of the subcommittee, 
when he recessed the hearings Nov. 6, 

The possibility of perjury prosecutions 
was pointed up by conflicting testimony 
before the subcommittee and by District 
Attorney, Hogan’s statement that of 150 
witnesses who appeared before the New 
York grand jury “maybe 50 told the 
truth.” The Federal Trade Commission 
opened Nov. 1 a major drive against il- 
legal and deceptive TV commercials. 
President Eisenhower, who earlier had 
asked the Justice Department to look into 
the TV situation, said Nov. 5: ‘‘Nobody will 
be satisfied until this whole mess is 
cleaned up.” The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission announced Nov. 10 that 
it was starting an inquiry of its own. 
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Havana Oct. 21 and Premier Castro charged in 
a TV-radio address two days later that the deaths 
resulted from bombs dropped by planes that had 
fiown from the U. S. Castro repeated his charges 
in a speech before a Havana rally attended by 
300,000 Oct. 26. The U. S. State Dept. sent the 
Cuban government an official denial . 27, The 
FBI had reported that Maj. Pedro Diaz Lanz, ex- 
Cuban Air Force chief, admitted leading planes 
from Florida on a leaflet raid of Cuba. The U. S. 
State Dept. asked the Justice Dept. Nov. 1 to stop 
flights by citizens or aliens ‘‘for the purpose of 
starting or furthering civil strife’? in Cuba. The 
Justice Dept. said more than 100 officers of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service had been 
sent to Florida to prevent such flights. The Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency ordered all persons planning 
to fly to Cuba to file a written flight plan within 
an hour of departure. 


Western Pre-Summit Diplomacy—A French Cab- 
inet communique Oct. 21 called for postponement 
of an East-West summit conference until the 
spring of 1960. At the same time, Paris dispatches 
reported that French President Charles de Gaulle 
and Soviet Premier Khrushchev had agreed to 
meet in Paris prior to the summit meeting. The 
French Cabinet statement also suggested confer- 
ences among the Western Powers prior to the East- 
West talks. President Eisenhower expressed dis- 
appointment at the French suggestion of delay in 
the summit talks but said he would be glad to 
meet with Western leaders at any time. President 
Hisenhower announced Oct. 28 that he had reached 
a tentative agreement with De Gaulle, British 
Prime Minister Macmillan and West German 
Chancellor Adenauer for a Western summit meet- 
ing in mid-December. 


India-Pakistan Border Accord—India and Paki- 
stan announced in New Delhi Oct. 23 that they had 
settled disputes concerning the East Pakistan-India 
frontier. Pakistan agreed to withdraw its troops 
from Tukergram, an area claimed by India’s Assam 
state. India agreed to honor Pakistan’s claim to 
part of the Patheria Hill reserve forest, Pakistan 
agreed to accept India’s interpretation of past 
border awards on boundaries between East Paki- 
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stan and the Indian states of West 3 
and Tripura. Elaborate rules were ted to 
prevent clashes by border police. 


Soviet Record Peacetime d 

time budget for 1960, containing major new out- 
lays for science and heavy industry, was presented 
Oct. 27 to the Supreme Soviet (Parliament). It 
provided for revenues of 772.1 billion rubles and 
expenditures of 744.8 billion rubles. The official 
value of the ruble is 4 to the dollar, while the 
more realistic tourist rate is 10 to the dollar. The 
budget called for increases of 15.4% in spending 
on science, 30% on machine building, 20% in 
metallury and only 13.6% in production of con- 
sumer goods and food. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Algerian Problem Discussed in UN—Sudanese 
Foreign Minister Ahmed Kheir and Libyan Repre- 
sentative Mohieddine Fekini, in addresses to the 
UN General Assembly Oct. 1, appealed to France 
to accept Algerian rebel offers to negotiate a cease- 
fire and to start discussions on the application of 
Algerian self-determination. In Tunis, President 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia pleaded for a negoti- 
ated settlement of the Algerian war. The French 
delegation boycotted the General Assembly Oct. 2 
while Diallo Telli, Guinean Representative, called 
on the UN to “‘put an end to this atrocious and 
pitiless war against a people whose only crime is 
to wish to live in freedom.’’ 


Suez Blockade Debated—The dispute. over the 
United Arab Republic’s blockade of Israeli shipping 
through the Suez Canal was debated before the 
United Nations General Assembly Oct. 5. Dr. Mah- 
moud Fawzi, UAR Foreign Minister, accused 
Israel of creating an ‘‘artificial storm’’ by pushing 
its demands to use the canal. Fawzi said the 
blockade would be lifted when the rights of Pal- 
estine Arab refugees were ‘‘fully and actually” 
recognized. Arthur Lourie, Israeli Representative 
to the UN, retorted: ‘‘We are prepared to enter 
into immediate negotiations for a full and final 
settlement of all outstanding Israeli-Arab prob- 
lems, at any time and place the Arab leaders may 
wish and without any preconditions.’’ Thor Thors, 


Conservatives Win Third Consecutive British General Election 


British Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan’s Conservative party scored a sweep- 
ing victory Oct. 8 in general elections, 
almost doubling its majority in the House 
of Commons. It was the first time since 
1910 that any British party had won a 
third consecutive election. The Labor 
party, led by Hugh Gaitskell, suffered a 
decisive defeat and the Liberal party 
made a surprisingly strong showing. 

Before the election, the Conservatives 
held 339 seats, the Labor party 277 seats, 
the Liberal party 6 seats, there was one 
independent member and there were 6 
vacancies. After the voting the Conserva- 
tives held 365 seats, the Labor party 258, 
the Liberals 6 and there was one inde- 
pendent usually voting Conservative. 

Nearly 79% of the 35,000,000 eligible 
voters cast their ballots compared with 
76.8% in the previous general election in 
1955. The Conservatives got 49.4% of the 
popular vote, the Labor party 43.8%, the 
Liberal party 5.9% and others .9%. The 
Liberal party, although failing to gain 
any seats, doubled its vote percentage. 

The Conservatives ran on a peace-and- 
prosperity platform. Also, the voters ap- 
parently decided that Macmillan would 
be a better negotiator for peace at pos- 
sible summit meetings than would the 
Labor party leaders. Gaitskell pointed out 
that the election results reflected a swing 
of only 3 voters in 200 away from the 
Labor party, as compared with the 1955 
election. He said it was neither a ‘land- 
slide’ for the Conservatives nor a “dis- 
aster’ for Labor but only a “setback” for 
his party. Macmillan hailed the election 
results as an indication that ‘“‘the class 
war is obsolete.” 

Macmillan named Oct. 14 a new cabinet 


calculated to speed progress in science 
and technology. Among the most im- 
perkane cRauece was the appointment of 

uncan Sandys, 51, son-in-law of Sir 
Winston Churchill and former Minister 
of Defense, as head of a new Ministry of 
Aviation responsible for missile develop- 
ment, radar and electronics as well as the 
aircraft industry and commercial avia- 
tion. Another wee appointment was that 
of Viscount Hailsham, 52, Conservative 
party chairman, as Lord Privy Seal, with 
responsibility for British scientific and 
technological development. Iain Macleod, 
spokesman for the liberal ‘wing of the 
Conservative party and Minister of Labor 
in the last Government, was named Co- 
lonial Secretary to succeed Alan Lennox- 
Boyd, retiring from public life. 

The British cabinet: Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury, Harold 
Macmillan; Home Secretary, Richard A. 
Butler; Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd; 
Lord Chancellor, Viscount Kilmuir; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Derick 
Heathcote Amory; Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations and Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Earl of Home; 
Secretary of State for Scotland, John 
Maclay; Minister of Housing, Local Gov- 
ernment and Welsh airs, Henry 
Brooke; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Dr. Charles Hill; Lord Privy Seal, 
Viscount Hailsham; Minister of Aviation, 
Dunean Sandys; Colonial Secretary, Iain 
Macleod; Minister of Defense, Harold 
Watkinson; Minister of Education, Sir 
David Eccles; Paymaster General, Lord 
Mills; President of Board of Trade, Regi- 
nald Maudling; Minister of Labor, Ed- 
ward Heath; Minister of Transport, 
Ernest Marples; Minister of Power, Rich- 
ard Wood. 


Icelandic Representative to the UN, supported 
Israel's claim to Suez rights. U. S. Secy. of State 
Christian A. Herter said at a press conference 
Oct. 6 that the U. S. “would welcome mutually 
acceptable direct conversations between the Egyp- 
tians and the Israelis with respect to points of 
issue between them.”’ 


UN Deplores Tibetan Repression—The UN Gen- 
eral Assembly approved Oct. 21 by a 45-9 vote, 
with 26 abstentions, an Irish-Malayan resolution 
deploring the alleged suppression of human rights 
in Tibet by the Communist Chinese, The resolu- 
tion held that recent events in Tibet had increased 
international tensions and embittered relations 
between peoples. The Communist bloc voted sol- 
idly against the resolution, which was supported 
by the U. S., some Western European nations and 
the Latin American bloc. Britain abstained on the 
ground that there was doubt of Tibet’s status as 
an.independent nation and of UN authority to 
intervene. French abstention stemmed from its op- 
position to UN intervention in Algeria, 


Compromise on Khrushchev Disarmament Plan 


-—All 82 members of the UN General Assembly 


joined Oct. 28 in sponsoring a resolution to sub- 
mit Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s proposal for 
“general and complete disarmament,’’ together 
with other disarmament proposals made during 
General Assembly debate, to a 10-nation disarma- 
ment conference scheduled to be held in Geneva 
early in 1960. It was the first time that the entire 
UN membership had sponsored a resolution. 


GENERAL 

Injunction Halts Dock Strike—Ports from Maine 
to Texas were shut down Oct. 1 by a strike of 
70,000 members of the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. The walkout came as a surprise after 
ILA delegates representing 50,000 workers from 
Maine to Virginia had agreed to extend their ex- 
piring contracts for 15 days following agreement 
by employers to make any financial benefits of the 
final agreement retroactive to Oct. 1. However, 
Southern employers refused to agree to the re- 


Gen. George C. Marshall Dies; 


Gen. of the Army George Catlett. Mar- 
shall, 78, one of America’s most distin- 
guished leaders in war and peace, died 
Oct. 16 in Walter Reed_Army Hospital 
after a long illness. As Chief of Staff of 
the U. S. Army in World War II Gen. 
Marshall,.in the words of President 
Eisenhower, “was a principal architect of 
our military strategy and of the ultimate 
Allied victory.’’ Later he served as Secy. 
of State and Secy. of Defense, and was 
author of the foreign aid program that 
became known the world over as the 
Marshall Plan. : 

The son of a prepa ous merchant in 
Uniontown, Pa., arshall was graduated 
from Virginia Military Institute-and was 
commissioned Feb. 2, 1902, as a second 
lieutenant in_the Regular Army. He 
served in the Philippines, was graduated 
at the top of his class in the School of the 
Line, completed the course at the Com- 
mand an General Staff School and 
gained a reputation as a staff officer ex- 
pert at operations planning. In World 
War I he was assistant chief of staff of 
the First Division in France and then 
was in the operations planning section 
of the American Expeditionary Force 
headquarters under Gen. of the Armies 
John J. Pershing. Marshall was a colonel 
when Gen. Douglas MacArthur became 
Chief of Staff in 1930. Marshall did not 
become a brigadier general until Oct. 1, 
1936, after ars Malin Craig had suc- 
ceeded MacArthur. : 

Gen. Marshall was named Deputy Chief 
of Staff in October, 1938. Gen. Craig re- 
tired as Chief of Staff Aug. 29, 1939, and 
Gen. Marshall succeeded him, being pro- 
moted over the heads of 34 officers who 
held seniority over him. Two days after 
Gen. Marshall took the post, Germany. 
invaded Poland and World War II was 
under way. 
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troactivity and the strike followed. Besides a union 
wage demand, a dispute over automation was in 
the background of the strike. President Eisenhow- 
er, invoking the Taft-Hartley Act Oct. 6, appointed 
a fact-finding board which quickly found that the 
strike threatened ‘‘the national health and safety.’’ 
Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman issued in 
New York Oct. 8 an order enjoining the strike for 
10 days. The longshoremen returned to work the 
next day. Judge Kaufman issued an injunction 
Oct, 17 extending the no-strike period to the full 
80 days provided by the Taft-Hartley Act. Bar- 
gaining was resumed Oct, 19. 


Du Pont Victor in Antitrust Suit—k. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. won a victory in a 10-yr.-old 
antitrust suit Oct. 2 when Federal District Judge 
Walter J. LaBuy ruled in Chicago that du Pont 
could keep its 23% stock interest in the General 
Motors Corp., represented by 63,000,000 shares with 
a market value of over $3.5 billion. The judge ruled 
that du Pont must give up its voting rights in 
General Motors, however. He held that the Gov- 
ernment’s- proposal that du Pont distribute its 
GM stock to du Pont stockholders was “‘unneces- 
sarily harsh and punitive’? and that such action 
would have a ‘‘serious impact’’ on the market 
value of the stock of both firms. The judge ruled 
that voting rights in du Pont’s GM stock would be 
distributed to du Pont stockholders except that two 
family holding companies, Christiana Securities 
Corp. and Delaware Realty and Investment Co., 
would be barred from voting their nearly 20,000,000 
shares of GM stock. He barred the two family 
holding companies from acquiring additional GM 
stock and said no officer or director of du Pont, 
Christiana or Delaware could,serve as an officer 
or director of GM. He ruled’ that GM could not 
hire employees of du Pont, Christiana or Delaware. 


Anti-Satellite Missile Tested—The crew of a 
B-47 bomber, flying high above the Atlantic missile 
range Oct. 13, fired a two-stage Bold Orion ballistic 
missile to the vicinity of the Explorer VI ‘“‘pad- 
dlewheel’’ satellite, then orbiting 160 miles above 
the earth at a speed of more than 18,000 mph. “‘No 


U. S. Leader in War and Peace 


As Chief of Staff, Gen. Marshall had the 
responsibility of building and committing 
to combat the largest Army force in U.S. 
history. He was one of the chief support- 
ers of the strategy of striking across the 
English Channel to the heart of Germany 
as the quickest way to win the war. He 
was promoted to 5-star rank in Dec.,-1944. 
After the defeat of Germany, in 1945, he 
was succeeded as Chief of Staff by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, his protege. 

A few days after Gen. Marshall had ar- 
rived at his home near Leesburg, Va., for 
a long rest, President Truman called on 
him to go to China in an attempt to 
avert the Nationalist-Communist war. He 
devoted more than a year to this unsuc- 
cessful mission. On Feb. 12, 1947, shortly 
after his return from China, Gen, Mar- 
shall became Secy. of State. 

It was 5 months later, during a speech 
at Harvard University, that Secy. Mar- 
shall outlined his plan for implementing 
President Truman’s policy of military and 
economic aid to free nations standing 
against any threatened Soviet aggression. 
For his authorship of the Marshall Plan, 
which brought recovery to war-ravaged 
Western Europe, Marshall won the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Gen. Marshall resigned as Secy. of State 
in 1948 because of ill health and served 
as American Red Cross president in 1949- 
50. President. Truman called him back 
into the Government as Secy. of Defense 
Sept. 21, 1950, in the early part of the 
Korean War. In this capacity he signed 
the order that relieved Gen. MacArthur 
of his Korea command after the Truman- 
MacArthur disagreement. Gen. Marshall 
resigned Sept. 12, 1951, and retired from 
public life. His first wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter Coles Marshall, died in 1927. He 
was survived by his second wife, Mrs, 
Katherine Tupper Brown Marshall. 
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satellite, but only to pass near in order to check 
attempt was made to intercept or knock down the 
the accuracy of the guidance system at exit angles 
approaching the vertical,” the Air Research and 
Development Command said. Informed sources said 
the missile was aimed 10 miles ahead of Explorer 
VI, passed 4 miles above the satellite and landed 
in the Atlantic 1,000 miles northeast of Cape Can- 
averal, Fla. 


Satellite Explorer VII in Orbit—A 91.5-lb. earth 
satellite, Explorer VII, was launched Oct. 13 at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., via an Army Juno IT 4-stage 
rocket into an orbit ranging from 346 miles to 664 
miles above the earth. The gyroscope-shaped satel- 
lite, circling the globe every 101 minutes, was ex- 
pected to stay aloft at least 20 years. Measuring 
36 inches by 30 inches, it carried 70 lbs. of instru- 
ments. One of the most important tasks of the 
satellite was to measure how much energy the 
earth receives from the sun and how much of it 
is radiated back into space. 


X-15 in Second Powered Flight—The X-15 rocket 
plane, designed to take men into space, completed 
its second successful powered flight Oct. 17 with 
North American Aviation test pilot Scott Crossfield 
at the controls. The jet-black ship was dropped 
from the wing of a B-52 bomber over the Mohave 
Desert near Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., at an 
altitude of 41,000 ft. and zoomed to an altitude of 
60,000 ft. at 1,400 to 1,500 mph. After flying a 
triangular 100-mile course for 10 minutes—its fuel 
lasted 4 minutes, the ship landed on Rogers Dry 
Lake, 65 miles northeast of Los Angeles. 


New York Plans 1964 World’s Fair—A 1964 
World’s Fair in New York City apparently was 
assured Oct. 29 when President Eisenhower ap- 
proved the recommendation of his site-selection 
committee that the exposition be held in New 
York rather than in Washington or Los Angeles. 
Cost of the fair was estimated at $500,000,000, of 
which $350,000,000 was to come from exhibitors 
and the remainder from the New York World's 


Fair 1964 Corp. 
DISASTERS 


Train-truck collision at Dabrowka, Poland, Oct. 
2 killed 23... 15 teen-agers drowned in speedboat 
collision Oct. 4 at Juuka, Finland .. . Tank truck 
ploughed into bus near New Bruswick, N. J., Oct. 
9, killing 10 Trenton State College co-eds and their 
teacher, returning from a New York City theater 
. . . New Jersey authorities reported Oct. 12 that 
deaths from equine encephalitis outbreak in that 
state had claimed 20 lives . . . Death toll from 
cholera outbreak near Dacca, Pakistan, reached 
300 Oct. 13 . . . Typhoon Charlotte hit Okinawa 
Oct. 16, killed 28 .. . An estimated 1,500 deaths 
were caused by a hurricane that hit Manzanillo, 
Mexico, Oct. 27... Crash of Greek Olympic Air- 
ways DC-3 near Tanagra, Greece, Oct. 29 killed 18 
- . . Piedmont Airlines DC-3 crashed near Char- 
lottesville, Va., Oct. 30, killing 26 of 27 aboard, 
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U. S. Aid for Italian Atom Plant—The Export- 
Import Bank announced in Washington Nov. 1 a 
loan of $34,000,000 to aid building of a large 
atomic power plant in northern Italy. It was the 
first credit extended by the bank for constructing 
a foreign nuclear plant. The plant, to be named 
for the late Enrico Fermi, nuclear scientist, was 
planned for an initial capacity of 165,000 kw. and 
an eventual capacity of 225,000 kw. The $64,000,000 
plant, to be built and operated by a group of 
Italian private companies, was scheduled for com- 
pletion in 4 years, 


Eisenhower to Visit 11 Countries—President 
Eisenhower announced Nov. 4 that he would visit 
9 countries in Europe, the Middle East, Asia and 
Africa on his way to and from a Western summit 
conference with British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, French President Charles de Gaulle 


and West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer,’ 


scheduled to open in Paris Dec. 19. The Paris 
talks, expected to last 3 or 4 days, were planned 
to set Western strategy and policies to be followed 
during an East-West summit conference early in 
1960, The President said he planned to pay “‘brief 
and informal visits’’ to the capitals of Italy, Tur- 
key, Pakistan, Afghanistan, India, Iran, Greece, 
France and Morocco. The trip of nearly 20,000 
miles would be the longest ever made by a U.S. 
President in office. The President planned to leave 
Dec. 3 or 4 and be back home shortly before 


ara, 
President’s son, Major John jer, 
accompany her husband in the President’s party. 


Controversy Over Cran! 
ming, Secy. of Health, Education and 
warned the public Nov. 9 that some of the 1958 
and 1959 cranberry crop in Washington had been 
contaminated by amingtriazole, a weed-killer that 
had produced cancer experiments on rats but 
had not been proven to produce cancer in human 
beings. He warned housewives not to buy cran- 
berries if they could not be sure where the berries 
were grown. Cranberry growers protested, declar- 
ing that all suspect crops already had been re- 
moved from the market and quoting experts to 
the effect that users ‘‘would have to consume car- 
loads’’ of sprayed cranberries to be harmed. Health 
authorities in various state and cities banned sale 
of cranberries or urged consumers not to buy them 
and many stores stopped selling them. An apparent 
solution of the problem was reached Nov. 19 when 
the Government and the cranberry industry an- 
nounced a plan-to test the entire 1958 and 1959 
crops and to put in store shelves cranberries bear- 
ing Government labels certifying their safety. 


Administration Plans Farm Program—After a 
conference between President Eisenhower and 
Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, the White 
House announced Nov. 10 that the Eisenhower 
Administration would present to the next 
session of Congress proposals for permanent 
solution of the farm problem. Legislation on two 
points was suggested: to provide an expanded 
program of voluntary acreage retirement for the 
next 5 to 10 years under a conservation reserve; 
and to establish price supports on storable com- 
modities ‘‘related to market prices in recent 
years, not to an obsolete parity formula based on 
conditions a half-century ago.’’ Under the plan, 
acreage controls and marketing quotas would be 
discontinued as ineffective. 


Labor Secy. Eats His Hat—Secy. of Labor 
James P. Mitchell made good in. Washington 
Nov. 11 on a pledge he had made 7 months before 
at the labor movement’s unemployment rally. 
The pledge was that if unemployment was not 
less than 3,000,000 and employment more than 
67,000,000 in October he would ‘“‘eat the hat you 
said I was talking through.’’ The Dept. of Labor 
estimates for October, published Nev 11, were 
3,272,000 unemployed and 66,831,000 employed. 
The hat Mitchell ate was a fedora-shaped 3- 
layer cake. Blaming the situation on the steel 
strike, he sent large slices of it to R. Conrad 
Cooper, chief negotiator for the steel industry, 
and David J, McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers, before eating a smaller slice himself. 


FOREIGN 


Nehru Says India Is Prepared—Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said in a New Delhi 
speech Nov. 1 that India was making ‘adequate 
preparations to meet the challenge of ag- 
gression by the Chinese Communists” against In- 
dia’s frontiers. ‘It has become our first task 
to protect our frontier and certainly it will be 
done,’’ he said. ‘‘We should not be afraid just 
because China is a big nation and think that, 
therefore, we cannot do anything. Our country 
is not a small nation either.’’ Communist Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai proposed in a letter to 
Nehru made public Nov. 9 that both India and 
Communist China withdraw their border forces 
to create a buffer zone 25 miles wide and that the 
two leaders hold talks immediately. U.S. Secy. 
of State Christian A. Herter said Nov. 12 that the 
U.S. had no firm position on the Indian-Chinese 
dispute, but later added condemnation of the 
Communist Chinese use of force. Nehru rejected 
Chou En-lai’s proposals Nov. 20, insisting that 
Chinese troops must withdraw from Indian 
territory before any talks took place and re- 
peating his rejection of Communist China’s claims 


to more than 40,000 square miles of territory 
claimed by India. 


USSR in Atom-Test Concession—In what ap- 
peared to be a major concession to the United 
States, the Soviet Union said Nov. 3 that it was 
ready to participate in a new study of the de- 
tection and identification of underground nuclear 
tests. The Soviet announcement, made at the 
132nd meeting in Geneva of the Soviet-British- 
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*_maintaining public order. 
eS _Secy. of State Livingston T. Merchant opened 


U.S. conference on a nuclear test ban, was wel- 


_ comed by a U.S. spokesman as a ‘‘step forward.” 


Anti-U.S. Riots in Panama—A mob of 2,000 


' Panamanians tried to enter the Canal Zone Nov. 3 


_ and plant a Panamanian flag there. The mob was 
repelled after repeated attacks on Canal Zone 
lice, who used clubs, tear gas and high-pressure 
oses. Later, Panamanian demonstrators ‘tore 
down the flag in front of the U.S. Embassy in 
Panama, stoned U.S. agencies there and burned 
U.S. citizens’ automobiles. The U.S. protested 
formally and Panamanian President Ernesto de 
La Guardia expressed regret. U.S. Secy. of State 
Christian A. Herter warned Panama Nov. 16 that 
the Panamanian government was responsible for 
U.S. Deputy Under 


in Panama Noy. 21 a series of conferences with 
President De la Guardia intended to restore 
cordial U.S.-Panamanian relations. 


Ben-Gurion Wins Again—In the 4th Israeli 
parliamentary elections since Israel was pro- 
claimed a state in 1948, Premier David Ben- 
Gurion’s dominant Mapai (Labor) party Nov. 3 
increased its plurality but failed to win a majority 
in the Knesset (Parliament). Although Ben-Gur- 
ion’s party picked up 6 additional seats, it had 
only 47 of the 120 members of the Knesset. This 
fact assured that Ben-Gurion again would have 
to govern by means of a coalition. 


Trade Bars to be Lowered—British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Derick Heathcote Amory said 
Nov. 3 that most of Britain’s remaining restric- 
tions on imports from the U.S. and other countries 
were being removed as of Nov. 9. Earlier, Japan 
had announced that all discriminatory restric- 
tions on U.S. goods would be removed by Apr. 
1, 1961, ‘‘at the latest,’’ with some to be taken 
off by Mar. 31, 1960. France announced Nov. 5 
removal of the restrictions on imports of more 
than 200 products from the U.S,, Canada and 
Western Europe. 


Agreement on Nile Waters—After 5 years of 
negotiation, the United Arab Republic and the 
Sudan signed in Cairo Nov. 8 an agreement for 
the division of Nile Valley waters. The pact re- 
moved the last obstacle to construction of the 
UAR Aswan high dam and opened the way for 
the Sudan to build a dam at Roiseres. The UAR 
agreed to pay the Sudan $43,200,000 compensation 
for. property inundated by the Aswan reservoir 
and to relocate 50,000 Sudanese living in the 
area. The Sudan received rights to more than 
half of the unused Nile waters being discharged 
into the Mediterranean Sea. 


French Delay Summit Talks—Any possibility 
of holding East-West summit talks before April, 
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1960, was ruled out when French President Charles 
de Gaulle announced Nov. 10 that Soviet Premier 

nchev would arrive in Paris Mar. 15 for 
his pre-summit visit to France. De Gaulle also 
said it would be desirable for the heads-of-govy- 
ernment of the U.S., France, Britain and West 
Germany to hold a second Western summit meet- 
ing in the spring before an East-West meeting. 


De Gaulle in New Algeria Appeal—French 
President Charles de Gaulle renewed Nov. 16 
his appeal] to the Algerian rebels to stop fighting 
and stressed that they could take part in a free 
determination of Algeria’s future. De Gaulle said: 
“I have made a commitment that all Algerians 
can participate in the consultation without under- 
going any constraint and even that, whatever 
they may be. wherever they may come from, 
whatever may be their program, they can take 
part not only in the voting but also in the dis- 
cussions that will precede to settle the methods 
of voting, when the moment comes, and in the 
campaign preceding the vote.’’ 


Colombo Plan’s Life Extended—The life of the 
21-nation Colombo Plan, established in 1950 and 
scheduled to end in 1961, was extended Nov. 13 
for 5 years. The decision was made by unanimous 
vote of the 11th ministerial conference of the 
Colombo Plan nations at Jogjakarta, Indonesia. 
The loosely knit organization was conceived by 
British Commonwealth countries to spur the eco- 
nomic growth of non-Communist south and 
southeast Asia. Its 6 ‘‘donor’’ nations are Austral- 
ia, Britain, Canada, Japan, New Zealand and the 
United States. Since the inception of the plan 
they have extended more than $6 billion in aid 
to the 15 “‘recipient’’ nations and _ colonies: 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Malaya, India, Indo- 
nesia, Laos, Nepal, North Borneo, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand and 
South Vietnam. Of this amount, about $5.66 billion 
was U.S. aid. 


Adenauer Visits Britain—West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer, concluding a 3-day visit to 
Britain Nov. 19, was reported to have reached an 
agreement with British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan on an agenda for the planned East- 
West summit talks. It would cover the German 
question, including Berlin; disarmament; assist- 
ance by major powers to under-developed coun- 
tries, and non-interference in the affairs of others. 


U.S.-USSR Cultural Pact Extended—The U.S. 
and the Soviet Union signed in Moscow, Nov. 21 
a two-year extension of their agreement for sci- 
entific, technical, cultural, and sports exchanges. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Progress Made on Refugee Problem—Dr. Auguste 


Presidential Aspirants Begin Campaigns; Rockefeller Visits West 


Political maneuvering in preparation 
for the 1966 Presidential election was in 
full swing as 1959 drew to a close, with 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York 
apparently the only challenger of Vice 
President Nixon for the Republican nom- 
ination and at least 8 potential nominees 
being considered by the Democrats. 

Rockefeller, 5l-yr.-old grandson of 
John D. Rockefeller, had been considered 
a possible Presidential candidate since his 
election as Governor in 1958. After re- 
marking a few weeks earlier that he was 
“thinking about running for President, 
Gov. Rockefeller flew to California, Nix- 
on’s home state, Nov. 12 to begin a 4-day 
political tour that included some 35 ap- 
pearances in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, Nixon, supported by 
most of the party’s leaders, was non- 
committal when asked about the Rocke- 
feller compaign. But Nixon-for-President 
headquarters were opened in many states, 
Deciding Rockefeller’s home state of 
New York. 

With several months to elapse before 
the first state Presidential preference 

rimary, political polls placed Sen. John 

. Kennedy of Massachusetts in the front 
rank of Democratic Presidential hopefuls. 
Also ranking high in the polls was Adlai 
E. Stevenson, nominee in 1952 and 1956, 


although he had disclaimed any intention 
of running. Others mentioned as _ possi- 
bilities for the Democratic nomination 
included Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, Tex., Sen. Hubert Humphrey, 
Minn., Sen. Stuart Symington, Mo., Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown, Calif., Gov. Robert 
Meyner, N. J., and Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, Mich. : 

The question of suspension of U. S. 
nuclear tests appeared likely to be an 
issue in the Presidential campaign, as it 
was in 1956. Rockefeller called for the re- 
sumption of U. S. tests “underground, 
where there would be no fall-out.” Ken- 
nedy expressed ‘‘emphatic disagreement” 
and said the U.S. test ban should be con- 
tinued beyond Dec. 31 as long as negotia- 
tions for a permanent ban were being 
continued in good faith. Humphrey sug- 
gested extension of the U. S. ban for an- 
other year. He further proposed a two- 
yr. ban by all Powers on nuclear explo- 
sions with a yield of less than 5 kilotons. 
During the test-free period, he said, the 
U. S. should seek Soviet agreement on a 
controlled ban on tests above the 5-kilo- 
ton range. Former President Harry S. 
Truman called for the immediate lifting 
of the U. S. test ban. Nixon said anyone 
who urged a resumption of nuclear test- 
ing was ignorant of the facts. 
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22,000 refugees 
Austria, West Germany, Italy and Greece. 
the UN’s World Refugee Year had inspired 
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would abandon it. The General Assembly voted 
60-1, with 20 abstentions Nov. 21 to urge all na- 
tions to abstain from nuclear tests during talks 
in Geneva on a test ban. France was 
the only country voting against the measure. 


Nov. 6 that it had found no clear proof to sup- 
port Laos’ charges of ‘‘flagrant aggression’’ by 
North Vietnam. However, the 4-nation subcommit- 
tee reported that 40 witnesses testified that the 
rebellion against the Laotian government had 
received support from the Communist regime in 
North Vietnam in the form of ‘‘equipment, arms, 
ammunition, supplies and the help of political 
cadres.”” The Laos government had charged that 
regular troops of North Vietnam had joined in 
the rebellion of members of the pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao movement. The Soviet Union, which 
had opposed the UN inquiry, said the report 
made the Laotian protest ‘‘collapse like a card 
castle.’”” The U.S. delegation to the UN held that 
the arrival of the UN team, composed of repre- 
sentatives of Japan, Argentina, Tunisia and Italy, 
had ‘‘a tranquilizing effect on the dangerous 
situation’”’ and caused a reduction in rebel at- 
tacks. Despite strong Soviet opposition, UN Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold left for Laos Nev 10 
to assess the situation. Over renewed Soviet 
opposition, Hammarskjold Nov. 15 ordered Sakari 
S. Tuomioja, a UN economic specialist, to join 
him in Laos and to remain there about a month 
as Hammarskjold’s personal representative. Tuo- 
mioja, a Finn and Executive Secy. of the UN 
Economic Commission in Europe, arrived in Laos 
Noy. 17. 


UN Decries Apartheid Policy—The UN General 
Assembly adopted Nov. 17 a resolution submitted 
by its Special Political Committee denouncing 
South Africa's apartheid policy, the segregation 
of whites and non-whites. The vote was 62 to 3, 
with 7 abstentions and 10 nations absent. 


Deadlock on Security Council Seat—After taking 
43 indecisive ballots in an effort to choese between 
Turkey and Poland for a two-year term on the 
Security Council, the UN General Assembly Nev. 
17 suspended voting until Dec. 1. Poland was 
supported by the Soviet bloc and most of the 
Asian-African bloc, while Turkey was supported 
by the United States and other Western coun- 
tries in a race for the seat to be vacated by 
Japan at the end of 1959. On the 43rd ballot 
Poland received 42 votes to 39 for Turkey, with 
one abstention; this was 12 votes short of the 
requirements of two-thirds of the members present 
and voting. 

GENERAL 


Dispute Over Eisenhower Leadership—In a book 
published Noy. 2, Field Marshal Viscount Alan- 
brooke, wartime Chief of the British General 
Staff, said that there was a ‘‘very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in France, with no one running 
the land battle’’ in November, 1944, just before 
the Battle of the Bulge. He wrote: ‘Eisenhower, 
although supposed to be doing so, was on the 
golf links at Rheims—entirely detached and taking 
practically no part in running the war.’’ White 
House press secretary James C. Hagerty told 
reporters: ‘‘From the time the Allies landed in 
Europe until the victory was won the President 
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parachute jump in aerial history. Kittinger, test- 
ing equipment designed to bring fiyers 

from the fringes of space, jumped from an open 
gondola at an altitude of 76,400 ft. and fell 
12,000 ft. in less than 3 minutes before 
28-ft.-parachute automatically opened. The 
Force said Kittinger, wearing special clothing 
and using various protective devices, reached a 
speed of nearly 450 mph. and survived tempera- 
tures of 104° below zero during his fall. 


Satellite Capsule Ejected, Lest—Discoverer VII, 
an earth satellite, was sent into orbit Nov. 20 
from Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. A 300- 
Ib. capsule was ejected from the satellite Nov. 21 


it from the air and hope of recovering it lay in 
an air-sea search of Pacific waters. 


Biggest U. S. Moon Shot Fails—The most am- 
bitious U. S. moon shot, an attempt to put a 
372-lb. payload into orbit around the moon by 
means of an Atlas intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, failed at Cape Canaveral, Fla., Nov. 26 when 
a protective nose shroud was released prematurely. 


DISASTERS 


Dispatches from Mexico City Nov. 1 reported 
at least 2,000 dead in floods in states of Jalisco 
and Colima, Mexico . . . Air Force F-104 Star- 
fighter jet crashed into house in Dayton, Ohio, 
Nov. 2, after pilot parachuted to safety, killing 
two children and critically injuring their mother 
. . . Navy TV2 jet trainer crashed into parking 
lot near Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 5, killing two 
Marine colonels in plane and truck driver in 
lot . . Almost completed roof of factory ex- 
tension in Montreal collapsed Now 6, burying 90 
construction workers, at least 3 dead . . . USAF 
C-47 crashed in southern Taiwan Nov. 7, killing 
all 15 aboard. Stunting plane crashed into bus 
in Guarapuava, Brazil, Noy. 9, killing pilot and 
4 child bus passengers . - Bus-truck collision 
60 miles from Guadalajara, Mexico, Noy. 9 killed 
at least 23, injured 30... National Airlines DC-7B 
en route from Miami to New Orleans crashed in 
Gulf of Mexico 107 miles southeast of New Orleans 
Nov. 16, killing all 42 aboard . . . Burning cargo 
plane crashed in Chicago residential area Noy. 24, 
killing 3 crewmen, 8 on ground, injuring 13 .. . 
Allegheny Airlines Martin Executive plane crashed 
into mountain at Montoursville, Pa., Dec. 1, kill- 
ing 25 of 26 aboard. 
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‘also Chronology, Aviation Records, Polar Explorations, Fast Ocean Pessages, Train Records, 


Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakka 
a Bs: Ta. 
Cheops built great pyramia at Giza, Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 


lon; wrote code 
; " great i laws. Ruled Canaan 


450 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt (approx.). 


_ , Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aten, or sun, in a Topi successor, Tutank- 
hamen revived pol: ic orthodox, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen at Thebes, 1344; tomb ed by 

Howard Carter and Lord Carnarvon, 1923-24. 


1 
Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from aieliespont (Darda- 
nelles). Later town of Ilium was visi by Xerxes 
er 


and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up lium. 


more. 

Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C. found at Agamemnon’s Mycenae. : 


On death of King Saul, c. 
became king of Israel but for 742 years ruled only 
the southern kingdom of Judah. Thereafter he 
ruled all Israel, made Jerusalem capital. Solomon, 
son of David and Pats, ruled ¢. 973-933 B. C. 


Romulus founded Rome, according to legend. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 

Babylonians destroyed Nineveh, Assyrian capital. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated Egyptians 
at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging gardens. 
Destroyed Solomon’s pos 589 B. C. 


Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,” 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., agea 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving ee of Nirvana. 


Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
478 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 


do not wish done to ser 


King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian infantry number- 
ing 10,000 routed ip Aiea 


Persian Xerxes assembled_a great host at 

Sardis to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and 

cae two ship ers je —— Se nig ie 

dos (Nagara) to tos, 2,' yar ong. 

ee eee of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; 

the other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed. for 

seven days and sever YB. C., Leonidas and 300 
ermopy Ws 

a ted by 700 Thespians and 400 


Spartans, Suppo: 
Thebans, held off Persians in pass until over- 
érsians took Athens and Attica. Athe- 


come. a 
nians under Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet 
at Salamis under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. 
Rallying about 70,000 from Greek states, they 
routed Persians at ice’ 479 B. C. 


Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens, 228 ft. 
long. 102 ft. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet high, 
roof height, 60 ft. An mi ny pag milestone. 


Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato, 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
k. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 
FZ sophon. another pace ry recorded memorabilia. 


and Egypt, 
ried war to the Punjab. 
Died of fever at Babylon. 323 B. C. 


Aristotle, Greek philoso; her with scientific mind, 
disciple of Fiato, Pited 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
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Invention of Mayan calendar in Yucatan—ap- 

roximate date—giving solar year 365.24 days and 
ar month 29.52 days. Considered more exact 


Earthquakes, Tornadoes, Amendmen’ 
nei ts to the Constitusien, 


than 
than older calendars of Babylon, Aseytis, Haspt 


Carthage ceded Si and Li islands; in 239 
dinia and 

you! onlin Satan, of 

y ng Ca! war 
revenge against (second ar). Crossed 
rom to Italy via Mont Genevre in Alps with 
20,000 antry, 6,000 cavalry, and € ants. De- 
feated Romans a e Trasimene, 217 B. C., and 
16 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius. 


the delayer.* b 
“the yer,’’ hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.” 
with defeat of papers i ‘Atrica by Pu 
Edpio 202 a Be a reyes career in a= 
to Romans, c. 183 sage ‘ s 
Third Punic war, 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
oer ra ss eventually destroyed by Saracens, 


as 
feated him at Pharsalus 48 B. C. Defeated = 
naces at Zela, Asia Minor, 47 B. C., sent “‘veni, 
vidi, vici” message: “I came, I saw, I conquered,” 
to Roman Senate. Lived with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, in Rome 46-44 B. C. Was tator but re- 
fused crown. 

Caesar assassinated in Roman Senate by group 
led by Cassius and Brutus, 44 B. C. Caesar’s last 
words reputedly were: “Et tu, Brute’: ‘“You, too, 
Brutus!”. Will made grand-nephew, Gaius Octa- 
vius, successor; he formed new triumvirate, Octa- 
vius ruling West, Mark Antony East and Lepidus 
Africa. At Philippi, 42 B. C., Antony defeated 
Cassius and Brutus; committed suicide. 
Antony joined Cleopatra in Alexandria; they had 
3 sons. Octavius defeated their fleet at Actium, 31 
B. C.; they committed suicide. Octavius received 
title of Augustus (venerated) 27 B. C., called first 
Roman emperor. Romans victorious until 9 A. D., 
when Germans under Arminius defeated Varus. 
Augustus died 14 A. D 4 


Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 
1B. C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan. 1, 1B. C- 
is just one year before Jan. 1,1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the sum of the 
years. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century after 
Christ. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec. 25 in the 
year 153 of Rome, and decided 754 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars 
find his calculations in error and place the birth of 
Jesus at 4 B. C. or earlier. 


A. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
9 


2 
Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate procurator in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church gives the date of the 
crucifixion as April 7, 30 A. D. 


Roman Emperor Claudius subdued Britons; 
occupation of 300 years begun. 


Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul = Peter martyred, c. 67. 


ri 
Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians, perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. 


9 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 


1 
Emperor Galerius, on deathbed, agreed to tol- 
erance of Christians. Emperor Constantine, 313, 
romulgated Edict of Milan, made Christianity 

egal. 225 
Council of Nicaea called by Constantine in Bi- 
thynia, Asia Minor, to get churchmen to define 
orthodox Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and 
Holy Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius re- 

jected. 326 
Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium, 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Baptized 
a Christian on his caer by Eusebius, 337 A. D 


Theodosius, Roman emperor, made Christianity 
based on Nicene creed official religion, banned 
pagan gods. 


130 


410. 
Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 (Fall Yr Rome), 


Bishop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
missionary to Ireland; labored 30 years, conve! 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba found 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. or three made saints. 


Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at Dover. 


Pees, veg a wecee eens eg ep ttees 
Mecca, 622. e . Saracens cro 
411, established Moorish kingdom, lasted until 1492. 


Great period of Bee ae began, closed 987. 


Charles Martel, Frankish ruler, Gécialvely | de= 
feated 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 


800 

Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
peror by Pope Leo III on Christmas Day in St. 
Peter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, ee 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extend 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His ee broke apart. 


Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and aeae Vineyard. 

Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 
tarf, 1027 =e 

New empire of Mayas extended north in co. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millennium. 1054 

Schism between Eastern (Orthodox) and West- 
ern (Roman) Church, ended 700 years controversy 
over religious doctrine. Eastern Orthodox Church 
became established religion of Russia under the 
Czars. Russian patriarchate formed 1589. 


England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct, 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain. 


Captured Jerusalem, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 1200 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10-year truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, fed by Louis (St. Louis) of France, who 
was captured, 1250. Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Children’s crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) ig ae in Italy or lost. 


Magna Carta, the great charter of England, 
signed by King John at Runnymede at insistence of 
2,000 English barons who refused to fight on foreign 
soil and demanded end of illegal levies by king. 
Charter guaranteed privileges of nobility, church 
free from secular interference, right of freemen to 
legal protection. Freemen were privileged class; 
common people were villein farmers, practically 
serfs. But 400 years later Edward Coke and Puri- 
tans demanded protection for the common people 
under these rights of freemen. Also invoked Clause 
39, out of which trial by jury developed. It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or tmprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor send upon 
him, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land. 

Genghis Khan, Mongol chief, captured Peking, 
Defeated Russians, 1223, overran Central Asia, 
tee ae population of Herat, Afghanistan, 

ed 1227. 


1272 
Marco Polo started with father and uncle for 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom uf Kublai Khan. Served 
under Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
Travels. 1309 


Clement V, French pope, made Avignon seat of 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 1367, aban- 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter’s, 
1377. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed ep ae V, 1417. 

46 


Battle of Crecy (Dept. of Somme, France) Aug. 
26, Edward III of England defeated Phi Vi of 
France. First use of eeon: 

382 


John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Reformation 
(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate Bible 
into English vernacular. Supported bill in parlia- 
ment declaring it sinful for clergy to hold proverty. 
By elevating Scriptures above churcn authority he 
anticipated Lutheran doctrine by 150 years. 


Memorable Dates—410 A.D.—1517 


welt ote tor of Btie refor a 
cliffe, ry 
stake in permet a oR gen after German 
r mund ked = 
iter e-Calais, France) Oct. 25, 


At Pas-d A 
Henry V English — defeated French, 

Joan of Arc, maid of Domremy, France, 0) 
voices of her saints, rallied French against Eng 
raised siege of Orleans, effected coronation 
Charles VII at Reims. Through carelessness oF 
treachery she was captured Md B May 
24, 1430, and sold to English for 10,000 livres. 
Placed on trial before Bishop of Beauv Rouen 
for (1) magic, (2) disobeying parents, (3) wearing 
male attire, and (4) heresy, she admi all after 
114 days to escape persecution, was given life im- 
prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she was 
condemned to death and burned at Rouen by 
English May 30, 1431. Sentence revoked 25 years 
later. Joan has been canonized as saint. . 


Constantinople captured by Turks. 

End of 100-years’ war between England and 
France, begun 1338, caused by English claims to 
France. England lost all except Calais, which 
French captured 1558. Jace 


Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; 2 vols., folio, 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffler pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a alter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westmins' 
London, printed first nook ae England, 1477. 


Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator, aft- 
er years of agitation in Spain gained puppors of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left Palos 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Flute, 
50 tons, 18 men: Nina, 40 tons, 18 men. On Oct. 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Pinta discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahani, Bahamas, 
called it San Salvador. Discovered Cuba and 
Hispaniola (Haiti or San Domingo); built first 
fort, La Navidad, there. Made Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea. For later br Soles see Index, 


John Cabot, Venetian employed by English 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian jobned Second 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year before Columbus. Martin Wal 
muller of St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America oe oe discovered it.’* 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 

Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 

dia. 1506 

Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started n 
Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, Bremante, 
Raphael. 1 


509 

Henry VIII became king of England. Def 
Scots_at Flodden Field, 1513. Named Nolander ce 
the Faith by Pope Leo X for attacking Luther, 
1521, When pope refused to annul his marriage 
to Catherine of Aragon for lack of male issue 
Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne Boleyn, 
1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s authori- 
ty, made king head of church in England, 1534. 
Be orceres pote ete ig claeeay 1536. 

jueen Anne Boleyn was tried for adulte: 

order of Henry VIII in 1586 and beheaded. Henry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 1537, after givin; 
birth to son who became Edward VI. Henry married 
aoe af even. Gress her ae. Next Catherine 

‘oward, eade . Next, Catherin 
1543, who survived nin: © ESE 


513 
Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
voyage, searched for Bimini, foun 
ah pee i eae sate Cen nance 
asco Nunez de Balboa left Spanis 
ae ae a oe afl, Darien so Gunes 
ama, discovere ou ea, 
Pacific by Magellan. 4544 ace Nien aeniet 


Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, pre 
faith over works, attacked abuse of pahal score 
eonces by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
enberg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered Tecantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand 
in Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into 
German, 1522. Became head of German evangeli- 
et screens pete ee ones married. Augs- 

nféssion, basic Lutheran creed, pre 
to Diet there by Melanchthon, 1530. cba oe 


Memorable Dates—1519-1656 


1519 
Hernando Cortes porn nent of Mexico, 


Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. 4 

Verrazz: Italian employed by French, explored 
New England coast, noe New York Way. 


526 
William Tyndale produced in Cologne first print- 
ed version of New Testament in English, suppressed 
in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, Oct. 6, 
1536, at Vilvorde, near repel Belgium. 


1531- 
Francisco Pizarro coed Peru for Spain. 


John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
O38 eege| his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
nfluential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation} believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation. 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians, English 
Puritans and Puritan New England. 

Jacques Cartier, sent by Francis I of France, in 
two voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada, 


1535 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English, Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible,’’? completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin’s in- 
econ, 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560; Bishops’ 


540 
Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,’’ explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
Canyon. 1 


541 
Hernando de Soto iepeyered Mississippi River. 


5: 

Council of, Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul III by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dec. 13; continued Seba he until 1563; 
reiterated supreme papal ebay, outlined faith. 


Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, 
Anglican communion Se church, 


1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles IX 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused assassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 
immigration to es America. 


William Shakespeare born; traditional date, 
Apr. 23; baptismal yet Apr. 26. 


St. Augustine, Florida, founded_by Menendez, 
Spaniard. Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 


1566 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 
ands. 1568 
Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed hundreds 
accused of plot to kill pets prince. 


9 
Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
for Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. 
First Catholic New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old Testament translated at Douai, 1609. 


made 


1587 

Mary, Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
actually, threat to throne of Queen Elizabeth. 

Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
Isl., N. C., Aug. 18, 7 days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s second expedition with 117 persons, 
landed. (First, 1585, returned to England 1586.) By 
1590 all trace of settlement had vanished except 
for a rock inscribed Croatoan. 


1588 
Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
crews, sent by Philip II of Spain against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attac and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships réached Spain. 
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1590 
Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 
fous oie play. Titus andr ni teers oe 1594. 
s cus. 
Romeo and Juliet performed, 1597. oon 


1600 

Shakespeare’s most productive decade o 
Included Henry V, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet. 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, etc. Shake- 
Bifstfallo of 9 piavs published io8%; second, 1638 
plays publis + second, 5 

third, 1663; fourth, 1075, * : 


602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold. first white man in 
vew England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 


1607 
Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 13. 


Champlain, 
Spaniards settled Santa Fe, erected presidio. 
161 


King James version (authorized version) of Eng- 
lish Bible published; ordered by James I in 1604, it 
reconciled earlier versions and became basic Protes- 
tant Bible. 1618 


Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James I, Peagepse oS Oct. 29, 

1619 


House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
iene principle of self-government for royal 
colony, 

First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at James- 
town, August. 1620 

Plymouth Pilgrims, Puritan separatists from 
Church of England, some living in Leyden, Hol- 
land, since 1609, left Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, 
in Mayflower, 101 passengers, 48 crew. Original 
destination Virginia, they reached Cape Cod Nov. 
9-19, explored coast, landed Dec. 21 (Dec. 11, Old 
Style) at Plymouth, so named for Plymouth Co. on 
map made 1614 by Capt. John Smith. Mayflower 
Compact, signed on shipboard, endorsed will of 
majority. Started first common house, Dee. 25. 
Half of colony perished during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford’s comment, ‘‘They knew they 
were pilgrims’? (on religious journey), later led 
them to be called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 

1624 

Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 

land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 


1626 
Peter Minuit bought Manhattan from Indians 
May 6 for trinkets worth $24. 


1636 
Harvard College founded Oct. 28. 
1637 


Colonials destroyed Pequod fort at Mystic, Conn., 
killed 600 Indians, May se 


163 
Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 


1642 

King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
Called first parliament in 11 years, 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
parliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
Moor and Naseby, 1644. Charles was delivered to 
parliament by the pee bree” 

649 

Charles I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 
ting as High Court; beheaded Jan. 20. 

Commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 
State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 
land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for life, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
from Spain, 1655. 

Cromwell died 1658. His son, Richard, resigned 
rule. Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 
ment called Charles II. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged as witch in Salem, Mass. 
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1660 

John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching, re- 
Jeased 1672, after. writing part of Pilgrim’s 
he OS under Charles Il, ‘‘Merry Monarch.” 
Charles’ Cavalier parliament restored Anglican 
church and refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ers, promised by king 6 oneal of Breda. 


K Charles II ordered Col, Nicolls and 300 men 
to Bad New Netherland (Manhattan and environs 
from Dutch, granted territory to his brother 
James, Duke of York, Petrus Stuyvesant, Dutch 
Director General, yielded peacefully; province of 
Sime Non Ui ie Duta seeapiarea Note ARE 
came New York. e 3 
9, 1673; ceded all by Ly to Britain Nov. 10, 1674. 


Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 
great fire destroyed aoe 89 churches. 


Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog chief, and many Nar- 
ragansett Indians killed. 


682 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, took lower 
Mississippi river country for Louis XIV, called it 
ouisiana, Apr. 9. Had built French outposts 
in Illinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
lity river, Texas Mar. 19, 1687. 


1683 
William Penn signed treaty with Indians. 


1689 
King William’s War, British in America vs. 
French and Indians. Ended 1697. 


1692 
Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
tions in Europe of women for witchcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in Ser and: 1722. 


Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York.with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner’s Island. Arrested 
by Earl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to England for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 


Memorable Dates—1660-1752; American Revolution 


sailor, Treasure of silver and 
Re eo tanand by ee) Peg "8 ing 
Deerfield, Mass., Feb. 28-29, 


a 
killed 40, carried 100. 
England from Spain, July 24; 
fotteeiy cadet os aay of Utrecht, 1715. 
Boston 


‘ews first regular ne . 
started by John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was sanniceeed after one issue.) 


1709. 
British-Colonial troops captured 
ort Royal, Nova Scotia, 


French fort, 
P , in Queen Anne 
(1701-1713). France yielded Nova Scotia by 
1713. 


’s War 
treaty, 


1712 
revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
safeeod aindaiee 21 were executed. Second fine 
1741; 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 transpo! e 


720 
“‘Mississippi Bubble.”? John Law, Scot, comp- 
troller of onsite in France, issued paper currency 
without security to back trading scheme. Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; 
assumed debt of $340,000,000. 


; 1728 
Pennsylvania Gazette, founded by Samuel Kei- 
mer, Philadelphis, Benj. Franklin bought inter- 
1729. 


1740-1741 
Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska, 


3 
King George’s War. British and American 
eoteninte vs. French. Siege of Louisbourg, Cape 
Breton Isl. led by Gov. Wm. Shirley of Mass. 
Strrendered to British June 17, 1745. Returned 
to France by Treaty of Aix la Chapelle 1748. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart re Prince Charies. 


52 
Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity June 15. 
Gregorian calendar adopted by Great Britain and 
American colonies, dropping 11 days after Sept. 2; 
next day Sept. 14. 


American Revolution and War of Independence; 


Great Britain, after acquiring Canada from 
France in 1763, tightened up colonial administra- 
tion in North America. The Thirteen Colonies, 
used to self-government, resented duties on com- 
merce and objected to paying for troops now 
luartered on them. The Sugar Act, 1764, placed 
ties on lumber, foodstuffs, molasses and rum. 
The Stamp Act, 1764, required revenue stamps to 
help defray cost of royal troops. The colonists 
formed Sons of Liberty groups and _ rejected 
British goods. Nine colonies, led by New York 
and Massachusetts at Stamp Act Congress in 
New York Oct. 7-25, 1765, adopted Declaration of 
Rights, opposing taxation without representation 
in parliament and trial without jury by admiralty 
courts, In the Virginia House of Burgesses Patrick 
Henry warned King George III of consequences, 
with ‘If this be treason make the most of it.’ 
Parliament repealed Stamp Act Mar. 117, 1766. 

Townshend Acts, 1767, levied taxes on glass, 
painter’s lead, paper and tea imports. In 1770 all 
duties except tax on tea were repealed, but prin- 
ciple of right to tax was maintained. British 
troops fired into a mob Mar. 5, 1770, killed 3, 
wounded 8, called Boston Massacre. Tea ships 
of Bast India Co. turned back at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, May, 1773. Cargo ship burned 
at Annapolis, Oct. 14. Cargo thrown overboard 
at Boston Tea Party, Dec. 16. Parliament ordered 
port closed until tea was paid for, se..t 4 regiments 
o Boston, suppressed town meetings and elective 
representation in Massachusetts. 

Samuel Adams, Boston, began uniting patriot 
leaders by Committees of Correspondence, V: reinia 
called for first Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 5-Oct. 26, 1774. On Mar. 23, 1775, Patrick 
Henry addressed revolutionary convention, Rich- 


mond, Va., with famous speech: “Gi 
or give me death!’ " Be iewioaiied 


BATTLES OF 1775 


Paul. Revere and Wm. Dawes, warned by lan- 
terns in North Church night of Apr. 18 on omse- 
back aroused Sam Adams and John Hancock at 
Lexington and others that 700 British were on way 
to Concord to destroy arms. At Lexington, Apr. 19, 
Minutemen lost 8 killed, 10 wounded. On Teturn 
from Concord the harassed British lost 273. 

Col. Ethan Allen (joined by Col. Benedict 
Arnold) captured Ft. Ticonderoga, May 10; also 


Crown Point. Colonials headed for Bunker Hill, 
fortified Breed’s Hill, Charlestown, repulsed British 
under Gen. Wm. Howe twice before retreating 
June 17; British casualties 1,000; called Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Continental Congress June 14 named 
Geo. Washington commander-in-chief; he took 
command in Cambridge July 3. Maj. Gen. Richard 
Montgomery led troops against Canada via New 
York, Col. Arnold marched via’ Maine wilderness: 
captured Montreal Nov. 13, attacked Quebee Dec. 
30-31; Montgomery killed. Colonials returned to 
New York state June, 1776. 

Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence adopt- 
ed at Charlotte, N. C., May 20, 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Virginia voted for independence May 15. In 
Continental Congress June 7, 1776, Richard Henry 
Lee (Va.) moved ‘‘that these united colonies are 
and of right ought to be free and independent 
states.’’ Resolutions adopted July.2. Declaration 
of Independence July 4. See article. 

Col. Moultrie’s batteries at Charleston, S. C. 
repulsed British sea attack June 28. Washington, 
with 10,000 lost Battle of Long Island to Howe 
and Gen, Sir Henry Clinton with 15,000 Aug. 27, 
evacuated New York. 

Nathan Hale, executed as spy by British Sept, 
22, said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country.’ 

Washington repulsed Howe at Harlem Heights 
Sept. 16, retreated to White Plains, N. Y. Brig. 
Gen. Arnold’s Lake Champlain fleet was defeated 
at Valcour Oct. 11, but British returned to 
Canada. Howe failed to destroy Washington’s 
army at White Plains Oct. 28. Hessians captured 
Ft. Washington, Manhattan, and 3,000 Nov. 16; 
Ft. Lee, N. J., Nov. 18. - 

Washington in New Jersey recrossed Delaware 


River Dec. 25-26, defeated 1,400 Hessians at Tren- 
ton N. J., Dec, 26. 


BRANDYWINE AND SARATOGA, 1777 


Washington defeated Lord Cornwallis at Prince- 
ton Jan. 3. Continental Congress adopted Stars 
and Stripes June 14. See article on Flag. Maj, 
Gen. John Burgoyne with 8,000 from Canada 
captured Ft. Ticonderoga June 27. Brig. Gen. 
Nicholas Herkimer, to raise St. Leger’s siege of Ft. 
Stanwix, routed Indians at Oriskany, N, Y. Aug. 


Memorable Dates—1754-1788; American Revolution 
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started after French oc= 
cup! British. it, called it 
Duquesne (site of Pittsburgh). Col, Geo. Washing: 
ton with Virginia troops clashed with French at 
Great Meadows, dug in at Ft. Necessity; capitu- 
lated and withdrew Ji 3, 1754, Boston’s 3,000 
rovincial troops took Nova Scotia French forts 
une 16, 1755. French and Indians ambushed Gen. 
Wm. Braddock’s expedition 10 mi. from Ft. Du- 
quesne (now Braddock, Pa.) July 9; Washington 
helped retreat; Braddock fatally wounded, 714 
killed. Gen. Sir Wm. Johnston defeated French and 
Indians under Baron Dieksau at Lake George Sept. 
18. British moved Acadian French out of Canada, 
Nov. Britain formally declared war May 18, 1756. 
Surrendered Ft. Wm. Henry (Lake George) to 
Montcalm; Indians massacred many unarmed Brit- 
ish, Jan. 1, 1757. Montcalm at Ft. Ticonderoga re- 
es 17,000 British July 8. French gave up Louis- 
¢, Ft. Frontenac, Ft. Duquesne, 1758; Niagara, 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 1759. British captured 
Quebec, Sept. 18, 1759, in battles in which Mont- 
calm and Gen. Jas, Wolfe (Br.) . _ Peace 
signed Feb. 10, 1763 (hence ‘“‘Seven Years’ War’’). 
French lost Canada and American Midwest. 


1755 
Great earthquake, Nov. 1. In Lisbon, Portugal, 
60,000 died; 12,000 in Fez, Morocco; half of Ma- 
deira levelled; 2,000 houses lost in Mitylene; Opor- 
to, Braga, Malaga damaged. 
Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 
1756 
Black Hole of. Calcutta. Nawab of Bengal, attack- 
ing British East India Co., threw 146 British pris- 
oners into room less than 20 ft. sauare, June 20; 
only 23 survived overnight. Lord Clive with 3,000 
ae pe defeated the Nawab’s force of 50,000, 
‘une, f 


1769 
Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. 15, Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 1781 
Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26. First chartered bank. Bank of Penn- 
Sylvania (Mar. 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 


French and Indian W: 
ied uncompleted 


1783. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“fall men are born free and equal.”’ 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

First balloon sent up June 5 by Joseph and 


Origins, Battles, Results, 1763-1783 


6. Burgoyne’s Hessians defeated by Brig. Gen. 
John Stark and the Green Mountain Boys at 
Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Arnold raised siege of 
Ft. Stanwix. 

Howe defeated Washington at Chad’s Ford on 
the Brandywine (Pa.) Sept. 11 and occupied Phila- 
delphia. Congress moved to Lancaster, Pa. In- 
conclusive battle of Germantown, Pa., Oct 4. 
Washington’s army wintered at Valley Forge. 

Americans massed at Bemis Heights on Hudson 
under Maj. Gen. Horatio Gates, attacked by 
Burgoyne Sept. 19. At Freeman’s Farm. Gen. 
Arnold and Col. Daniel Morgan’s riflemen re- 
ulsed British, inflicting great loss. Gen. Clinton 
took Fts. Clinton and Montgomery below West 
Point Oct. 6, but did not support. Burgoyne. 
Americans beat back Burgoyne at~Bemis Heights 
Oct. 7 and cut off British eseape route. Burgoyne 
surrendered 5,000 at Saratoga Oct. 17. 

Marquis de la Fayette (Lafayette), aged 20, 
made major general. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress Nov. 15 


HELP FROM FRANCE 


France recognized independence of 13 Colonies, 
signed treaty of aid with Benj. Franklin, Silas 
Deane, Arthur Lee, Feb. 6, 1778. Sent fieet under 
Adm. d’Estaing. British evacuated Philadelphia in 
consequence, June 18. Washington harassed 
British at Monmouth, N. J., June 28. Indian 
massacre at Wyoming, Pa., July 3. British over- 
ran Georgia, December. 

George Rogers Clark, who. took Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia, (il.) 1778, took Vincennes Feb., 1779. 
Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne July 15, stormed Stony 
Point, on Hudson, but withdrew after victory. 

John Paul Jones in Bonhomme Richard defeated 
Serapis on the Atlantic Sept. 23, 1779. French fleet 
and Maj. Gen. Benj. Lincoln’s men were re- 
pulsed at Savannah Oct. 9. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD’S TREASON 


Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, Williams 
and Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
utant general of the British army, in disguise at 

arrytown, N. Y¥., Sept. 23, 1780, finding papers 
betraying West Point, signed by Gen. Arnold, in 
his socks. He had lost way after rendezvous with 


Jacques Montgolfier. J. A. C. Charles and Robert 
sent up first with hydrogen, Aug. 2%. J. 
F. Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by human 


being in captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rodi and 
Marquis d’Arlandes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen, gas balloon, Paris, Nov. 21. 
“1784 

Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
sent up captive balloon, once with boy, June 23. 

First suce ly mewspaper, Pennsylvania 
Packet & General Advertiser, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 


1785 
First steamboat experiment by Jchn Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
on Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sq., New York, 

1796. Died 1798. 1786 


Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Congress to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 

Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery. Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each; allocated four to U. S.; one to 
school maintenance. 

James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 1792. 

Constitutional convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. See Constitution of U. 8. 


1788 
Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London; acquitted 1795. 
Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. 


Arnold at Haverstraw, N. Y: Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
Highlands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by barge 
to British sloop Vulture off Verplanck’s Point. 
Andre was found guilty by board of American 
officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2. 
Washington refused to intercede. Arnold made 
brigadier general in British army. Burned New 
London, Conn., 1781. His wife, Pegey_Shippen of 
Philadelphia adjudged innocent by Washington, 
since proved implicated. Arnold died in London. 
Andre’s body removed to Westminster Abbey, 1621. 


ROAD TO YORKTOWN 


Charleston fell to the British May 12, 1780, but 
a segment of Lord Cornwallis’ forces led by Maj. 
Patrick Ferguson was defeated at Kings Mountain, 
N. C., Oct. 7. Operations in South under Corn- 
wallis and Col. B. Tarleton in 1781 were checked 
by Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Greene and Brig. Gen. 
Daniel Morgan. Cowpens, N. C., Jan. 17, was a 
victory, but Guilford Court House, N. C., Mar. 15 
was a British gain. Greene’s harassments caused 
Cornwallis to retire to Wilmington, N. C., and 
thence to Yorktown, Va. 

While Lafayette waited near Yorktown, Adm. 
De Grasse landed 3,000 French and stopped Adm. 
Thos. Graves’ British fleet in Hampton Roads. 
Adm. Barras joined De Grasse. Washington and 
Rochambeau joined forces and leaving 2,000 to 
mislead Sir Henry Clinton in New York, marched 
to Annapolis and took boats to James River near 
Williamsburg, arriving Sept. 26. When siege of 
Cornwallis began Oct. 6, British had 6,000, Ameri- 
cans 8,846, French 7,800. Clinton decided too late 
to relieve Cornwallis. Graves sailed from New York 
with 7,000 Oct. 17, too late to reach Cornwallis, 
who surrendered Oct. 19, 1781. 


INDEPENDENCE, 1782 


30; treaty Sept. 3, 
Congress ratified it Jan, 14, 1784. Washington 
ordered army disbanded Nov. 3, 1783. British 
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George Washington President by all elec- 
tors voting (13 eae 69 voting, 4 absent): John 
led Mar. "4 ‘peacral ad New York: 

ca. r. - J , 
plats seasions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 


1794; Louis XVII died in gel June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul Dec. 24, 1799, 
and was made Consul for life Aug., 1802. $ 
Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java, The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship,-with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Island, arriving there 1790, They 
burned the vessel aiter oe the food and tools. 


Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 

Continued attacks on settlements north of Ohio 
River by Indians armed by British led Washington 
to send Gen. Arthur St. Clair and Gen. Wilkinson 
to area with 1,400. St. Clair was surprised near 
Wabash River in ae tee 4, lost 630 killed. 


Gen. Anthony Wayne made commander, took 2 
years to train American Legion. Established Ft. 
Washington (Cincinnati), Ft. Recovery, O., 1793; 
Ft. Greeneville, Ft. Deposit, Ft. Defiance, 1794. 
Routed Indians (Ottawas, Shawnees, Miamis, Iro- 
quois) with bayonet at Fallen Timbers on Maumee 

- 20, 1794, checkmated British at Ft. 
Built Ft. Wayne. 7 

Whiskey Rebellion, west Pennsylvania, in protest 

ta whiskey tax, supressed by U. S., Sept., 


1795 
Gen, Wayne built Ft. Wayne; signed peace with 
Indians at Fort Greeneville. 
Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria. Sept. 28. 
U.S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by 
aying $800,000, supplying a frigate and annual 
ribute of $25,000, ree 


196 

Washington’s Farewell Address as President de- 
livered Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings against 
permanent alliance with foreign powers, partiality 
toward favorite nation, big public debt, large mili- 
tary establishment and devices of ‘‘small artful, 
enterprising minority’’ to control or change govern- 
ment; praise reciprocal checks of Constitution; 
Stressed need for enlightened public opinion; de- 
Clared ‘‘religion and morality lead to political 
prosperity.’’ 

Vaccination discovered by Edward Jenner May 
14, announced 1798. 


179' 

U. S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. 7; 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston, Sept. 20. 

France ordered capture of all neutral ships 
carrying British cargoes. 

France enacts first popecripiton law. 


War with France threatened over French raids 
on U. S. shipping and rejection of U. S. diplo- 
mats. President Adams tried conciliation. Con- 
gress voided all treaties with France, ordered 
Navy to capture French armed ships. Navy (45 
ships) and 365 privateers captured 84 French. 
U. S. Constellation took Fr. warship Insurgente, 
1799. Napoleon, becoming First Consul, stopped 
French raids. 

Thousands die in abc ede al May. 


Tripoli declared war, June 10, against U. [Shy 
which refused added tribute to commerce-raiding 
corsairs. U.S. frigate Philadelphia captured in 
Tripoli harbor Oct., 1803, burned by Stephen De- 
catur Feb. 16, 1804. Expedition under William 
Eaton forced Tripoli to pouciis peace June 4, 1805, 


England and France renewed war, 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason by British 
in Ireland; executed in Dublin. Sept. 19, 


Memorable Dates—1789-1820 


Louisiana Purchase. pes herbs : 
James Monroe to Paris Ca fer er: ay 
000 for the isle of Orleans (New Or. a est 
Florida. N ,» who had 
oe ee prope ding: ; ee 

, bonds, plus indemniti Amer- 
tean citizens with claims against France. U. S. took 
e i e 
Fulton Operated experimental steamboat 
unsuccessfully on Seine, Paris, France. 


Li 
milton -Secre of the Treas- 
Alexander Ha os tary G er 


Ne Ye 
Newark, N. J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot. 
John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
steamboat with Sein-agrey eronelees 9 mi. 


Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrighs at Ui, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at Aus- 
terlitz (‘‘masterpiece of battles’) Dec. 2. Dissolved 
Holy owes wap Site ante Joseph, king 

f Naples, Louis. king 0: $ 
Me reer g Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 21; lost own life. 


Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I, Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; allotted Finland to Russia. 


1807 

Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat 
on Clermont (open boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draf 
side paddle wheels). Left New York Aug. 17, 
treached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having or anized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States ete pee 

French occupied Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
cheater left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 

elphia. 


1810 

Napeleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond ee 


William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, epccance, Nov. 7. ~ 


1812 
Napoleon invaded Russia with conscript army 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Sept. 7; 
took Moscow, Sept. 14. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. Napoleon ordered retreat Oct. 19, 
meeting huge losses from cold and guerrillas. 


War of 1812. See Article Page 135 


1813 
Napoleon with 180,000 French decisively defeated 
at Leipzig by 206,000 allied Prussians, Austrians, 
Russians, under Austrian Gen. Schwartzenberg in 
Battle of the Nations, Ort 16-19. 


Allies entered Paris, March 21; Napoleon abdi- 
cated, April 11; Louis XVIII restored to throne, 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. Napo- 
leon exiled to Elba. 1815 


Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 26; 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the iy tine England and France. 


Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes, fey poems by John Keats. 


20 
Congress, March 3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that state, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi river north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
southern line of Missouri). Repealed 1854. 


4 


Memorable Dates—1822-1833; War of 1812 ~- 


1 

Revolution in Portugal. jon_of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Pedro 
was crowned emperor Dec. rd he cated 1831; 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 
eresiaotaparee Henn Gouis, tikes eo ea 
m nm, ma rhide em- 

peror, May; forms republic, Oct., 1823. 


1823 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 

Mississippi River first ascended by steamboat, 
the Virginia, as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., April 
21-May 10, 729 miles. 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown, London. 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette, 67, visited each of the 24 
States as guest of U.S. 
Simon, Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
cuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
South America (Died 1830). 


1825 

‘Trade unions allowed in England. 

First railroad to use steam locomotive (on level 
ata only) Stockton & Darlington Ry., opened 

Eng., Sept. 27, with Stephenson’s engine “To- 
comotion.”’ First public railroad to use steam ex- 
clusively for passenger and freight traffic, Liver- 
pool & Manchester, opened Sept. 15, 1830. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 

First iron steamboat built in America, the Codo- 
tus, at York, Pa,, by John Elgar. 


1827 
Slavery in New York State abolished July 4. 
The steamship Curacao, first European built 
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oceanic vessel to use steam power alone, ‘ossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo. 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
and bo dia to Europe in 25 days, using no power 


First 1828 
Ohio, facie Bee July 4 cate sp 23 Baltimore & 
horsé-drawn, railear trafic May 24, 180° 


1830 
Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
wick, Saxony ond Belgian, Belgiae! necaia Aneel 
pendent kingdom. z - pe: ae 
ormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. ye Apr. % e ay 


1831 
First train drawn in U. 8. by steam locomotive 
Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., kee: 9. om 


1832 
Black Hawk War (I1l.-Wis.) April-Sept., pushed 
Sac & Fox Indians across Mississippi. 

Ordinance of nullification of the tariff passed by 
South Carolina Legislature Nov., 1832, declaring 
that if the Federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the State would consider itself no 
longer a member of the Union. Congress, Feb, 1833, 
passed a compromise tariff act, whereupon South 
Carolina repealed act. 


1833 
Slavery in British Empire outlawed Aug. 28 as of 
Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 were liberated at a cost 
of £20,000,000. Slavery was abolished in Britain 
June 22, 1772. Slave trade was suppressed 1807. 


War of 1812 between United States and Great Britain 


The War of 1812 coming only 30 years after end 
of the Revolution, had 3 major causes: (1) Britain, 
blockading France, seized American ships trading 
with France; (2) Britain, refusing to recognize 
naturalized American sailors, seized 4,000 by 1810 
and impressed two-thirds into British service; 
(3) British armed Indians who raided western 
border. H.M.S. Leopard attacked U. S. Chesa- 
peake, 1807, killed 3 Americans, seized 4. Under 
President Jefferson U. S., 1807 and 1809, stopped 
trade with Europe, which ruined American ship- 
pers. Under President Madison, 1810, trade with 
Britain only was stopped. =< 

War might have been averted. The British 
raised the blockade for American ships June 16, 
1812, but the news did not reach U. S. by June 18, 
when Congress by a small majority voted a 
declaration of war. Congress voted to raise Army 


from 11,744 to 44,500 and to use militia. The 
Navy had 20 major ships of 500 guns. The West 
favored war; New England opposed it.2-Ehe 


British were handicaped by war with France. 


WAR ON LAND 


This was full of blunders caused by inefficient 
leaders and refusal of regulars to work with 
militia. U. S. lost Ft. Michilimackinac (Mich.) 
and Ft. Dearborn (ill.). Brig. Gen. Wm. Hull 
surrendered Detroit Aug. 16, 1812, to Maj. Gen. 
Isaac Brock. Maj. Gen. Stephen- van Renssalaer 
with 2,300 took Queenston Heights, Canada, Oct. 
13, but retired when regulars did not support. 
Brig. Gen. Wm. H. Harrison had 1,000 casualties 
near Ft. Malden. Brig. Gen. Zebulon M. Pike (disc. 
Pike’s Peak) took York, (Toronto), Apr. 27, 1813, 
killed in explosion. Brig. Gen. Jacob Brown 
May 27 repulsed Sir Geo. Prevost, Canadian 
Governor General. Gen. Henry Dearborn May 
27 took Ft. George and Queenston Heights aided 
by amphibious assault led by Col. Winfield Scott 
and Comm. Oliver Hazard Perry. British defeated 
2,000 Americans a few days later. 

Battle of the Thames, Ontario, Can., Oct. 5, 
1813. Harrison with 3,500 took Ft. Malden, pur- 
sued British 85 mi. Cavalry charge by Kentucky 
riflemen routed British and Indians, killing Shaw- 
nee chief, Tecumseh. Detroit frontier was safe for 
U. S. In the fall both Brig. Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton with 4,000 and Maj. Gen. Jas. Wilkinson, 
with 6,000 mismanaged attempts to invade Canada; 
Wilkinson was defeated at Ogdensburg. British 
recaptured Fts. George and Niagara, burned 
Buffalo; Americans burned Newark and Queenston. 

Battle of Lundy’s Lane. Brig. Gen. Winfield 
Scott (promoted) led fighting of Brown’s army 
at Lundy’s Lane, on road to Burlington, July 25, 
1814; result a draw with heavy losses, Scott 
was wounded. 

Burning of Washington. In August British landed 
4,000 under Adm, Sir Geo. Cockburn and Maj. 


Gen. Robt. Ross. At Bladensburg Aug. 24, 1814, 
Ross. routed 5,000 ill-assorted U. S. troops, then 
burned Capitol and White House, Maryland 
militia stopped British Sept. 12 from reaching 
Baltimore; Ross was killed. 

Battle of New Orleans. Maj. Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, who had defeated the Creek Indians at 
Horseshoe Bend on the ‘Tallapoosa Mar. 29, 1814, 
and captured British base at Pensacola, Fla., Nov., 
on Dec. 23 engaged 2,000 British east of New 
Orleans, then retired to earthworks built with 
cotton bales. On Jan. 8, 1815, 5,300 British under 
Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Pakenham attacked Ameri- 
can entrenchments at Chalmette. Jackson had 
3,500, a reserve of 1,000, 20 guns and an armed 
schooner. British had over 2,000 casualties, 
Pakenham was killed; American lost 71. British 
routed an American battery on the West bank, 
but withdrew and left by sea Jan. 18. On Feb. 8 
they took Mobile. Word came Feb. 14 that a 
treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent Dec. 24, 
1814. U.S. ratified it Feb. 17, 1815. : 


WAR AT SEA 


Brilliant American gunnery brought naval vic- 
tories. US Essex captured Alert Aug. 13, 1812. Us 
Constitution, 44 guns, Capt. Isaac Hull, destroyed 
Guerriere Aug. 19; thereafter nicknamed Old 
Ironsides. US Wasp took Frolic Oct. 18. US United 
States, Capt. Stephen Decatur, defeated Macedo- 
nian off Azores Oct. 25. Constitution took Java 
Dec. 29, 1812. US Chesapeake captured by Shan- 
non June 1, 1813; Capt. Jas. Lawrence, dying, 
called out: ‘‘Don’t give up the ship!’? US Enter- 
prise took Boxer Sept. 5. 1 

Battle of Lake Erie. Commodore Perry, using 
Lawrence’s words as slogan defeated British fleet 
near Put-in-Bay Sept. 10, 1813. Perry, transferred 
from disabled flagship Lawrence to Niagara during 
battle sent message to Harrison: ‘“‘We have met 
the enemy and they are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 
schooner, 1 sloop.’’ 

Essex, Capt. David Porter, first US warship to 
sail around South America, was defeated off Val- 
paraiso, Chile, Mar. 28, 1814. 

Bombardment of Ft. McHenry, Baltimore, for 25 
hours, Sept. 13-14, 1814, by British fleet failed. 
Francis Scott Key, on board ship, wrote words 
for Star Spangled Banner. See article. 

Battle of Lake Champlain. Commodore Thos. 
Macdonough defeated fleet of Sir Geo. Prevost 
near Plattsburg, Sept. 11, 1814, while Brig. Gen. 
Thos. Macomb held 4,500 ready to oppose 11,000. 
British withdrew to Canada. 

U. S. frigate President was captured Jan., 1815. 
Constitution captured Cyane and Levant, Feb. 
20, 1815. Hornet captured Penguin, Mar. 23. 

The War of 1812 was costly, but inspired na- 
tional unity, gave recognition to men of the west- 
ern border, made Andrew Jackson political power. 
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Texas proclaimed independence of Mexico in 
“Siig Bg gg a es 
a riccies ceded lands for $5,000,000 Dec. 29; 


agreed to cross atiseiostoye 


Texans besieged in Alamo (San Antonio) by Mex- 
icans under Santa Anna Feb. 23-: . 6, massacred 
garrison, including W. B. Travis and David 
Crockett. At-Gollad Mar. 27 Capt. Fannin and 371 
Texans who had surrendered were massacred by 
Mexicans. At San Jacinto Apr. 21 Sam Houston 
and 800 Texans defeated 3,000 Mexicans. Santa 
Anna signed treaties ending hostilities, promised 
to recognize eer epen cence, but Mexican 
congress repudiated treaties. 

Marcus Whitman, H. H. Spaulding and wives 
reached Fort Walla Walla on Columbia River, 
Oregon. First white women to cross plains. 

Gen, Sam Houston elected president of republic 


1842, with Indian defeat. 
Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 


1837 
pena 18, niece 4) Bday al Iv, neomary cameee 
of England. arr: er first cousin, 
Prince Albert of Baxe-Copure: 1840. He died 1861. 


6 
The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using eee. arene power. 


Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, at London, April 19. To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
gium independent and perpetually neutral. 


84 
Antarctic Continent found by Comdr. Charles 
Wilkes of First U. S. Exploring Expedition; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb. ea 


1841 
First emigrant train for California, 47 persons, 
left Independence, Mo. May 1, reached Stanislaus 
River Nov. 4. 
First passenger. train oe Erie R.R. June 30. 


First use of anaesthetic (sulphuric ether gas) 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long, Jefferson, Ga, Dr. 
Wm. T. G. Morton, dentist, used ether for pain- 
less extraction of tooth, Sept. 30, 1846; adminis- 
tered ether in tumor operation, Oct. 16, 1846, at 
Mass. General Repeal ponton, 


First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from _U. S, Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 4, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B. 
Morse: ‘What hath God wrought!’’ 

Jos. Smith, Mormon leader, and brother Hy- 
rum killed in we oe pag jail by mob June 27. 

5 


Texas voted for annexation to U. S. July 4. 
Congress admitted epee BF 28th state Dec. 29. 


Mexican War. President James K. Polk ordered 
Gen, Zachary Taylor to seize disputed Texan land 
settled by Mexicans. After border clash U, S. de- 
clared war, May 13; Mexico May 23. 

Bear flag of republic of California raised by 
American settlers at Sonoma June 14. Gen. J. C. 
Fremont took charge July 5. Commodore J. S. Sloat 
took Monterey July 7, declared California annexed 
to U. S. Commodore Robt. F. Stockton succeeded 
Sloat, was ordered to recognize Gen. Kearny as 
governor and commander in chief in California. 
Kearny was defeated by Mexicans Dec. 6, retreated 
to San Diego. 

Gen. Taylor defeated Mexicans at Buena Vista, 
Feb, 23, 1847. Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 
troops (est.) took Vera Cruz Mar. 27%; Mexico City, 
Sept. 17, captured Dictator Santa Anna. Serving 
during war were Col. Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert 
KE. Lee, Capt. Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. 
Grant. By treaty, Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded claims 
to Texas, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Utah, part of Colorado. U. S. assumed $3,- 
000,000 American claims. paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Treaty with Great Britain, Jume 15, set boun- 
dary in Oregon at 49th parallel (extension of 
existing line). Water boundary settled 1873, Ex- 
pansionists in U.S., seeking boundary farther 
north, used slogan ‘'54° 40’ or fight!” 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over 
polygamy, left Nauvoo, Ill., for West under Brig- 
pan Young. Settled, July 1847, at Salt Lake City, 

ah. 


1847 
First adhesive U. S. postage stamps on sale 


Memorable Dates—1835-1856 


caulay). 


1848 

Gold discovered Jan. 24 by Jas. W. Marshall, who 
was erecting sawmill in partni with iy tes 
John A. ge on Amerea ee eee eA 
Sacramento, near Coloma, Calif. 
os re reported 45 mi. nw of Los Angeles, 
Louis. Philippe dethroned in France; Second Re- 
ae “austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
feoGhost Wis Maberéa” under Soaeutn” revel 
reedom was_ decla’ : 
in Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


1849 
Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor,-34 killed, May 10. The — 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of - 
win Forrest, American rps in London, 1845. 


Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 31st state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territori( 
without decision on slavery; amendment to Fugi- 


g 


President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10. John C. Calhoun 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 
York, Sept. 11, P..T. Barnum manager. 

1851 

Gold found in Australia. 

Cornerstones of wings of U.S. Capitol laid. 

New York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 
Albany, opened Oct. 

Books published: House of the Seven Gables. 
Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melville; Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, Parkman. 1852 


Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French. 

Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 1853 


Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N., received 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated treaty 
to open Japan to U. S. ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1 

Crystal Palace, New York, opened July 
(burned 1858). 

Crimean War. A dispute between Greek orthodox 
and Roman monks over holy shrines held by Turkey 
led Russian Czar Nicholas I to extend protection to 
Greeks. Turkey declared war Oct. 4, 1853. Britain 
and France, fearing expansion of Russia, declared 
war May 28, 1854. Russia occupied Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Fighting concentrated in the Crimea 
and included famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, 400 out of 607 killed; 
Russian defeat at Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1854; fall of 
Sebastopol, Sept. 11, 1855. Sardinia sent 15,000 
troops to Allies; Prussia and Sweden cooperated. 
Florence Nightingale established first dressing 
stations. By treaty of Paris, Mar. 30, 1856, Russia 
ceded part of Bessarabia to Moldavia, freed Dan- 
ube for navigation. Black Sea closed to warships 
(repudiated, 1870). 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 29,640 sq. 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec. 30, for $10,000.000. ; 

185 

Republican party started at Ripon, Wis., Feb. 
28; first state organization, Jackson, Mich., July 6. 
Opposed Kansas-Nebraska Act (became law May 
30) which left issue of slavery in Kansas and 
Nebraska to vote of settlers. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin adopted by Roman Catholic Church, Dec. 8. 

Henry D. Thoreau wrote Walden. 


1855 
Niagara suspension bridge opened. 
Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass; Henry 
W. Longfellow wrote Song of Hiawatha. 
Kansas adopted anti-slavery constitution, asked 
admittance as free state. 


First cable, Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, lai 
by Cyrus W. Field. a 


1856 
First railroad train crossed Mississippi at RB 
Island, 11l—Davenport, Ia., Apr. 21. sa ae 

Vigilance Committee to stop crimes in San 
Fie gaee hanged 4, exiled 30 desperadoes, May- 


Memorable Dates—1857-1885 


stent te beer party with John ©. Fremont, first 
ee for President, June-Nov., defeated by 
eee euemanadi Lincoln made 50 speeches for Fre- 


nt, 
Lawrence, Kan. sacked May 21 by slave arty; 
rip Lan ye Ree ag 
ssourians a awatomie; er: 
ousted Missourians. dag 


1857 

Dred Scott decision of U. S. Supreme Court, 6-3, 
Roger B. Taney ch. jus., that Negro slave did 
not become free when taken into free state and 

no rights. Abraham Lincoln denounced de- 
cision. Minnesota outlawed slavery. See WorLp 
ALMANAC, 1957, p. 217. 
.-Mutiny of Sepoy troops in British Army in 
India. Lucknow besieged, July-Sept. Cawnpore 
British garrison massacred. Delhi regained. 

John D. Lee led Mormons against wagon train 
at Mountain Meadows Sept. 11, killed 120, spared 
only 17 children under 7. U.S. Army supplies 
oni nael Govt. sent 6,000 troops to suppress ‘‘re- 

on. 


1858 

First Atlantic cable completed by Cyrus W. Field 
Aug. 5. Queen Victoria and President Buchanan 
exchanged greetings but cable failed Sept. 1. Field 
tried again in 1865, succeeded in 1866. 

Lincoln-Douglas debates, Ill., Aug. 21-Oct. 15. 

Dixie composed by Dan D. Emmett (1815-1904) 
minstrel. 

First _oil well, 6914 ft., near Titusville, Pa., by 
Edwin L. Drake, Aug. 27, started boom. 

John Brown, abolitionist, with 21 men_ seized 
U. S. Armory at Harpers Ferry (then Va.) Oct. 16. 
U. S. Marines under Lt. Col. R. E. Lee captured 
raiders, killing 11. Five civilians, one Marine also 
killed. Brown was hanged for treason by Virginia, 
Dec. 2, as were 5 of his band, at Charlestown (now 
Charles Town, West Va.). 


Consult Panorama of 1860—Page 151 
| 1861-65—Civil War. See Article Pages 152-153 | 


1866 
Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869. Not 
aa oe confused with Ku Klux Klan, Inc., organized 


1867 

Alaska sold to United States by Russia_ for 
$7,200,000 (2 cents an acre) Mar. 30, through efforts 
of Wm. H. Seward, secretary of state, and Senator 
Charles Sumner. - 

Emperor Maximilian of, Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, Jume 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
duke, placed on throne Apr. 10, 1864, by French. 

Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 


the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 4 


Constitution promulgated, 1889. 
1868 


President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 
war, for opposing his policies, was impeached for 
violation of tenure of office act by radical Senators, 
tried and acquitted. March-May, Stanton resigned. 

Memorial Day first observed officially May-30 on 
order by Gen. John A. Toga, Commander G.A.R. 


1 

Financial ‘Black Friday’? in New York, Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 

Transcontinental railroad completed; golden 
spike driven at Promontory, Utah, May 10, marking 
the junction of Central Pacific and Union Pacific. 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. ; 

Woman’s suffrage law passed in territory of 
Wyoming, Dec. 10. 8 


Franco-Prussiam War. Napoleon III, French em- 
peror, tricked into declaring war on Prussia by Bis- 
marck, Prussian chancellor, over Spanish succes- 
sion issue, surrendered with large army at Sedan, 
Sept. 4. Nationalists declared republic, Sept. 4. 
Leon peneer tothe Seg escaped from Paris 
in balloon Oct. 0 carry on war. 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. 
The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct. 2. 


1871 
Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama, and 12 other Confederate 
raiders. After sinking 65 U. S. ships Alabama was 
destroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 
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William I of page seg proclaimed German 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. Paris ‘‘red republi- 
cans,’’ gupporting Internationale organized Com- 
mune, . 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome gp Ages. army; deaths est. 20,000; 
New Caledonia. 
ty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs Bese k a“ 

Law of Guarantees, passed by the Italian 
Parliament May 13, granted the Pope and his suc- 
cessors possession of the Vatican, the Lateran and 
the villa of Castel Gandolfo and a yearly allowance 
of 3,225,000 lire, or about $645,000. The money was 
not claimed. 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs, O’Leary’s 
barn, 558 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lan- 
tern, according to legend. 

Henry M. 8 ey, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald, to fi 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with “Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?”’ 


12 
First U.S. postal card issued, May 1. 
Col. James Fisk, Jr., shot in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 
Stokes got four years in prison. 


1873 
Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures. Sept. 20. 1874 


Charley Ross, 4, kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
July 1, caused national sensation. 

“Boss” W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nev. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 


Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received mae of 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 
in dispute. Bitter contest for delegates with 
charges of corruption, left issue to Congress, 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub- 
licans, 7 Democrats. Hayes given presidency by 
strict party vote. 

Gen. George A. Custer and 276 soldiers of the 
Seventh Cavalry killed June 25 in Battle of the 
Little Big Horn, Mont., in Sioux Indian war; mas- 
sacred by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
pres fighting led by Chiefs Gall and Crazy 

corse. 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood, 
S. D., Aug. 2. A vigilance committee accuitted 
McCall but the United States Court in Yankton, 
S. D., found him guilty ao he was hanged: 


18 
Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed. March, 1878. 

Molly Maguires, Irish terrorist secret society in 
Pennsylvania, broken up by hanging of 11 leaders 
for murders. raha 


First commercial telephone exchange opened, 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 28, 1878. First private 
exchange, used by physicians, reported operating 
July, 1877, Hartford, Conn. 

Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Rumania GaP Pont 


F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 

Henry George published Progress & Poverty, ad- 
vocating singie tax on aa 


i 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in seg art J., Sept. 19. 


Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the mae ge eed March 24. 


Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve nee ye death. 


88 
Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-egg for 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’’ while ill 
of cancer. Marketed after his death (July .23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s ee book yielded $450,000. 


1885 
Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Sudan. was slain, Jan. 26, by a 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 


a ee TT 
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ear, at Khartoum. Several thousand whites 
wore massacred by the Mahdi's troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. 

First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by oe Aug. 10. 


Haymarket riot, evening of May 4, followed bitter 
labor battles for 8-hour day in Chicago, attacks on 
strike-breakers, police violence and attempts of 
anarchists to incite workers. A bomb killed 
seyen police and wounded 66. Hight anarchists 
found guilty; August PRs, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; 
Linge committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Gov. John P. Altgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Liege 
later American Federation of Labor, formed a 

burgh. 
ans ies Apache Indian, captured Mar. 21 by 
U.S. troops are Sa Nelson A. Miles, escaped 
surrendered Sept. 4. 
ms A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 1887. 


Flood in Hwang-ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera ‘Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
300 lives lost. 1888 tia s 

Great blizzard in eastern U. S. Mar, 11-14. Ros- 
coe Conkling, victim ee died April 18. 


Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 

Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
Maybrick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 
Kent, ie a a Florence Chandler; died 
here, Oct. 23, . 

. Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,200 lives lost, 

World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Nov. 6. Eiffel 
Tower opened (984.25 ft. high). First automobile 
exhibited, a Benz. f 

Dom Pedro Ii, emperor of Brazil, forced_off 
throne by planters after he freed slaves. Died 
in Paris, 1891, last eae on American soil. 


90 
First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug. 6. 
Castle Garden closed as immigration depot and 
Zilis Island opened ge (Closed 1954). 


Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor. 


92 
Dr. Rudolf Diesel patented internal combustion 


Memorable Dates—1886-1896; Spanish-American War 


engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, Suilt 4895. 1 mill 


Pa., at 
Pittsburgh; conflict between 300 Pinkerton 
guards and strikers: seven guards and 11 strikers 
and spectators shot to death, many wounded July 
6. Henry C. Frick, ch., wounded in Pittsburgh, July 
23, by Alexander ee anarchist. 
18 
Ford’s Theater building, Washington, where Lin- 
coln was shot, used by Pension Bureau, collapsed 
June 9, killing 22. i908 ‘ 


Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
1895, gave Japan Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa and 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mid-West into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employees of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos. for contempt of 
Strike called off Aug.~7. 

Thomas A. Edison’s Kinetoscope given first public 
showing at 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14 
Was patented 1891 for U. S. only. 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil’s Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
proofs of innocence led to complete rehabilitation, 
1906, with rank of major. He served as lieut. 
colonel in World War I. 


1895 
Cuban Revolution resumed Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, 1896. 
X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; Nobel prize winner, 1901. 


1896 

President Cleveland interfered in boundary dis- 
pute between Venezuela and British Guiana on 
basis of Monroe Doctrine; appointed arbitration 
commission, which settled it Feb. 2, 1897. 

Ethiopians under King Menelik inflicted 7,600 
casualties on Italians at Adowa Feb. 28. 

Guglielmo Marconi received first wireless patent 
from Britain June 2. 

Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 
querel, Paris. 

Persecution of Armenians by Turks led to mas- 
sacre of 5,000 in Constantinople Aug. 26-30. Pow- 
ers forced reforms and- reparations. 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Spanish misrule in Cuba led to repeated attempts 
oy Cuban patriots to gain rights of citizenship, 
abolition of slavery, and finally independence. 
When South America broke from Euro the 
1820s pro-slavery influence in the U. S. blocked 
movements to free Cuba and Puerto Rico. But in 
1852 President Fillmore refused to join Great Brit- 
ain and France in Eee ceine, Spanish authority 
in Cuba. In 1854 the Ostend Manifesto, written 
largely by Jas. Buchanan, urged the U. S. to buy 
Cuba or seize it to abolish oppression. Grant’s ad- 
ministration offered to buy Cuba, but Spain refused. 


In Cuba revolts led by Marciso Lopez and Joa- 
quin de Aguero, 1848-1851, were suppressed and 
the leaders executed. In 1868 a major revolt led by 
Carlos de Cespedes and Manuel de Quesada, lasted 
10 years. In 1873 the Virginius expedition, flying 
the American flag, was seized by the Spaniards and 
Americans and Cubans aboard were shot. This did 
not stop supplying of arms from the U. S. In 1895 
the insurrection had spread so widely under Gen- 
erals Calixto Garcia, Maximo Gomez and Antonio 
Macea that Spain landed 150,000 troops, but by 
1896 over half of the island was in the hands of 
the patriots. The U. S. offered to mediate but was 
repulsed. The country was laid waste by Spanish 
troops and the accounts of suffering increased 
sentiment in the U. S. in favor of Free Cuba. 

The battleship Maine, 


sent to Havana in Januar. 
Blown up Feb, aay Y on goodwill tour, was 
+S. inquiry, Capt. Wm. T. Samps i 
external explosion Mar. 21, Spanish tanioe wee 
28 blamed internal explosion, Congress Mar. 9 
voted $50,000,000 for defense. President McKinley 
Mar. 27 demanded Spain grant armistice for ne- 
gotiation with Cuba via U. S., end reconcentration 
Spain Mar. 31 offered to arbitrate Maine, end re- 
concentration, but wanted Cubans to ask for 
armistice. After appeal by foreign ministers Spain 
granted armistice Apr. 9. President Apr. 11 asked 


Congress for authority to intervene in Cuba. Con- 
gress Apr. 20-25 debated joint resolution recogniz- 
ing independence of Cuba, asked Spain to with- 
areas ae oe otetes Ses e enters it; 
Ww Statement war existed since re 

in had declared war Apr. 24 as 


witin crabs 

without interference M: is 

made 16,000 mi, ay 19, Battleship Oregon 
Squadron of Acting Rear Adm. 

Collier Merrimac ig dm. Sampson May 26. 


Santiago harbor by Lieut. = 
Santiags te y Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob. 


Winfield S. S ¥ 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded: 1 Américan ‘itled. 


Gen. Nelson 


sienee Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dec. 


S. Army: . 
290; died of disease, abies ages Seas 
asters. 


led, 
See also ‘ifatins ies 


U.S. 


1 
Turco-Greek w om 
Eugene V. Debs formed A Democratic party. 


Radium discovered Pierre Curie, Mme. 
and G. Bemont, Paris. a are 


Universal Peace Getecence in The Hague calied 
by_Czar, May 18. 

South einen (Boer): war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
gmith relieved, Feb. 28, 1900; Pretoria fe il June 
5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer Yepublics, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South pte 

British Dominion. British losses: 5,773 lied; 
16,171 died of oe ak or Toeene 22, Lee Sogaded: 

own, 


Feb. 4, Crushed 
ce | 


trading fi China, Mar. 20. 

Boxer (anti-foreigner) revolt in China begun, 
Mar., with massacre of missionaries, Christian 
ala pk foreigners attacked in Tientsin, June. 
Foreign Aegations, Peking, besieged; zeleved Se 


14 by Allied rooms including ge RS 
ye dt ores men), oop of elle ight 
battery, 2 battalions tof Marines. aths during 


siege, 400. Punitive expeditions by Meena Brit- 
ish, French, Germans, Japanese. Murder of for- 
eigners and reprisals continue several years. 
1900 

Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding with hatchet. Died June 9, 

Campaign begun, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
Toll to wipe out yellow fever. 

Galv m hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
5,000 lives lost. 190: 


1 

President Wm. McKinley was nee at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo, N Sept. 6, by 
Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; died sept. 14. Theodore 
Roosevelt, vice pres., became 26th President. Czol- 
ZOszZ was executed. McKinley tomb in. Canton; Ohio. 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from Cornwall, Eng., to epdopadlend: Dec. 12, 


St. Pierre, Shastiniguer? destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost, 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated. Amerieen occupa- 

tion under Gen, Leonard Wood, ended May 20. 

First International Arbitration Court oanced in 
The Hague, Holland, October. 


1903 

First automobile trip across U.S., San Francisco 

to New York, May 23-Aug. 1. 
Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co. 
Treaty between U. S. and Colombia to have 
dig Panama Canal signed Jan. 22, 1903, re- 
jected by Colombia. Panama declared independ- 
ence Nov. 3, recognized by President Theodore 
Roosevelt Nov. 8. See Canal Zone and Panama. 
First successful flight in heavier-than-air me- 
chanically propelled airplane, by Orville Wright 
(1871-1948) on Dec. 17, 1903, rising from base of 
a, Devil hill, four miles south of Kitt Hawk, 
C., 120 feet in 12 seconds, in 27-mile wind. 
Fourth flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 
1912) 852 ft., in 59 seconds. Plane patented May 


. 1906. 
ire killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, 
Dec. 30. Many were Baubles to death. 


Chicago, 


904 

Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port. Arthur 
surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
signed in U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1905. See Marine Disasters. 

New York subway opened, Oct. 

Str. Gen. Slocum burned, Hel! “Gate, INE WEF 
June 15; 1,030 dead. 4995 


Duma, first Russian parliament, opened. 
Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 


1906 

Formosa earthquake, April 17; thousands killed. 

San Francisco earthquake and fire, April 18-19. 
Dead: ak Loss: $350,000,000. 

Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
killed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof Madison Square Garden Fea and Madi- 
son, Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of ‘cite: Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for. ord ep 
pronounced insane; declared 1924, Died. 
Miami, Feb. 22. 1947. 


Financial panic in the United States. 
Standard Oil of Indiana fined $29,240,000 by 


sane, 


Memorable Dates—1897-1912 


rene ERT Se ae 


Landis in U. S, hae Chicago, 
og hes Height rebates Apr. 3. Set aside July 
i ads found ire of siving rebates. 

yogic cruise Peet 16 
battleship Adm, Rob eis a vAke © 12,000 ee 


190: 
In fire and panic at Collinwood, chil- 
dren and two paohers in Lake View pay lost 


eee pose mace 6 daa 
Mass. estroyed by fi 
than $6,000,000, April 1z, 1°? 2088 more 


1909 
Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, ghee and 4 Eskimos 
Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
Calais to Dover, 31 mi. in 37 min., July 25. 


1910 

Glenn H. Curtiss won 510,000 offered by the 
World, N.Y., for pd, continuous fli ne albany to 

New York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 

te exp’ losion at Los Peete: Times Oct. 1 

caused fire “culing 21. Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural 1ron workers, hired 
William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara pleaded 
guilty through Clarence Darrow, defense attorney, 
and were sentenced to Gee entin. Darrow t 
twice for suborning juror es disagreed. oe 
Steffens, ‘‘muckraking”’ gS conciliator. 

Boy Scouts of America formed by union of 
Woodcraft Indians of Ernest Seton-Thompson and 
Sons of Daniel Boone, of Dan C. Beard. 


Taal volcano, Philippines, erupted in January, 
killing 3,000 persons. 

Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
dissolved, May ee same decree as to American 
Tobacco Co., May 

Ttalian-Turkish. War began, Sept. 29. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, “Mona Lisa’? (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dew. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First pransconhincasay airplane flight (inter- 
rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 
to Pasadena, Sept. 17-Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian. explorer, 
reached South Pole, Dee. 14. 

Mexican Revolution. Porfirio Diaz, president of 
Mexico since 1877 (except 1880-1884), resigned May 
25, after successful revolt E By Francisco L, Madero, 
who succeeded him. People living in poverty wanted 
restoration of communal lands (ejidos), better con- 
ditions. In 1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, 
put down revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix 
Diaz. In Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped 
depose Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice Pres- 
ident Suarez were murdered. President Wilson re- 
fused recognition to Huerta and “‘government by 
assassination.’’ Venustiano Carranza, rallying Ma- 
deros, was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Panche) 
Villa in north. When American sailors were ar- 
rested at Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S, sent Atlantic 
fleet to Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers 
killed 19. Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent 
Apr. 27. Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza 
occupied Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa supported by 
Zapata, forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz, 
U. S. recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed 
embargo on arms to other generals. Villa pelea 
Santa Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. 
Mar. 9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21. U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24, Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 
propriated somg foreign holdings. Discontent 
caused new rising and he was papers and killed. 
Obregon became president Dec eee ye was 
killed in ambush at ee July Xs, 1923 


Capt. Robert F. Scott and 4 companions reached 
South Pole Jan. 17; died on return journey 

China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 
elected President. Feb. 15. 

White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; U. S. reported 1,517 
lost; British Board of Trade reported 1,503 lost. 
Passengers and crew were 2,207. The ship was 
88215 ft. long, and cost $7, 500, 000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, ‘killed in New York. 
Four thugs convicted, executed at Sing Sing Apr. 
13, 1914. Police Lieut. Chas. re convicted 7 
complicity, executed July 30, 1915 

Theodore Roosevelt, opposing conservatism of 
President Taft, bolted Republican party June 22, 
became nominee of Progressive party, called Bull 
Moose party from Roosevelt’s expression, “I feel 
like a bull moose.’? He was defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson, D., but ran ahead of Taft. 

War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 
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1913 
Seana nme Ut law abe om 
st Federal income P js Be 
Act creating Federal Reserve System became law 
Dec. 


+ 


1914 

Ford Motor Co. raised basic wage rates from 
$2.40 for 9-hr. day to $5 for 8-hr, day, Jan. 5, 

First ship passed ehecogh Panama Canal, Aug. 15. 

Second International; Brussels nieeting of Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting (Sweden); MacDonald (Britain). 


1915 

First telephone talk, New York to San Francisco, 
Jan. 15, by Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas 
A, Watson. 

First successful wireless from moving Lacka- 
wanna train to station, Feb. 7. 

1916 

Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December. 

Bomb exploded during San Francisco Prepared- 
ness Day Parade, July 22, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Mooney was pardoned by Gov. C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939, Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939- 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J., July 30; 2 killed, $40,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 


1917 

The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
Dec, 18. The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jam. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan, 16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
ratified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, vetced by President Wilson, passed over his 
veto; in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929. Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi- 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 2lst amendment, re- 
pealing 18th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 


Memorable Dates—1913-1920; World War I 


guaranteeing dry states against liquor 

inpacatiens became lew. ‘Bee, 5, i933, 

of Russia, the 
, Tatiana, 

daughters, Olga. 


ders in Ekaterinburg, July 6; ~ 
2, the Bolshevists assassinated 
the Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in 
Alapalievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, they killed 
the Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igor Con- 
stantinovich and Ivan Constantinovich. 

Malbone St., Tunnel subway wreck (Brighton 
line, Brooklyn); 97 ie ae hurt, Nov. 2. 


Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted treaty 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 13. 
Japan, Oct. 27. Not signed by China. Rej 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded 
in League of Nations. Never ratified by U.S. 

In tsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 

fired into the crowd, 


in Perm, also, July 


Three U. S._ Navy, 

Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, 
the Azores. May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England, May 31; Harry G. Hawker and McKenzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
rescued; John Alcock and A. W. Brown made, 
June 14-15, a non-stop air flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible balloon, 
R-34, left Scotland, July 2, and descended in 
Mineola, N. Y., July 6. 
10, and arrived there, July 13. 
transcontinental air flight, New York 
Francisco and return. Oct. 8-18, was won by 
Lieut. W. B. Maynard ae Alex Pearson. 


League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Jan. 10; dissolved Jan. 10, 1946. 

Nicola Sacco, 29, shoe factory employee and 
philosophical anarchist -and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
32, fish peddler and radical agitator, accused of 
killing two men in payroll holdup at Braintree, 
Mass., Apr. 15. Found Ity 1921, they became 
objects of six-year campaign for release on grounds 
of want ot conclusive evidence and prejudice of 
court. Sensational appeals failing, they were exe- 


Principal Events of World War 1, 1914-191 8; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
hand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
ie area, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 

osnia. 


This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support, 
increased Austrian antagonism. Domination o 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
mpblorice and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion. Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing, 


MEDIATION REJECTED 


Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia, Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28, 


Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
fefused to bargain, July 0, Austle now et 

ain, Jw . Austria n 
to negotiate with Russia. icc eahgntyll ee 

Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungar 
mobilization was directed sgainst it: Senay 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
ae Poe esa ee Fee of mobilization 

oY ‘ @ czar aske ustr 
be submitted to The Hague; no ele cue 


Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 


against France Aug. 3. Germans entered pe 
in violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain. 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 
Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 
Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Ausiria in Triple Alliance, proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
not to join in war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. 

Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7%; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Ger- 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25, 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, defeated Russians under Sam-< 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 26-31, 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fied. Battle of the 
Marne, ey ae 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28: 
Japenese captured Teuistaw, Nov. KE cee Battie of 

, Nov. 9; rman cruiser Emden 
at Cocos Island. Nov. 10, Seas 


LINER LUSITANIA SUNK 


1$15—British naval victory. North Sea, off = 
ger Bank, Jan. 24. German official gubmneiee 
‘blockade’? of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
‘Orders in Council’ to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2. Italy 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. Lusi- 

of 


tania sunk by German submarine off H 
Kinsale, Ireland, May 1%; 1,198 lives lot of 
which 124 were Americans. The submarine’ was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schwieger.. The 
identity of the ship was not known to those on 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935, by 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he said: 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug, 19; Allied forces land 
ip 


at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse i 
Brussels, Oct. 12. mae Sarees 


Memorable Dates—1921-1928; World War I 


cuted at Charleston, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927. 
Trial sharply criticized by Wickersham Com- 
mission on law toe 
The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 
Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage. Sept. 16. 


= 1921 

Joint Congressional resolution declaring peace 
with Germany and Austria signed July 2 by Presi- 
dent_ Harding. Treaty ce Aug. 25 in Berlin, 
ratified by Senate Oct. 18. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. U. S., 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan agreed to curtail 
naval construction. Nine powers outlawed poison 
gas and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men. U.S, Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China. Ratified Aug. 5, 1925. 


1922 
Roof of Knickerbocker (moyie) Theatre col- 

lapsed in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28; 98 dead. 
Violence during coal-mine strike at Herrin, Il., 

June 22-23 cost 26 lives, 21 non-union miners. 


1923 

Occupation of Ruhr by French and Belgian 
troops to enforce reparations began Jan. 11. j 

First sound-on-fi talking pictures (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York, N. Y., beginning April. 

Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen. Ludendorfft 
and Adolf Hitler, Nov. 8-9. Several supporters 
killed in street clashes. Ludendorff was arrested 
and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He was ar- 
rested Nov. and imprisoned at Landsberg, 
where he wrote Mein Kampf. 


1924 

Nikolai Lenin (Vladmir Ilrich Ulianov), 54, 
premier, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 21. 

Dawes Reparation Plan accepted by Allies and 
Germany, in Agreement of London, Aug. 16; Owen 
D. Young put in charge. French troops began 
evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Noy. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. aps 1925. 


o> 
Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself from 
Sand Cave, near Cave City, Ky., which he dis- 
covered, died within 300 ft. of entrance, Feb. 
John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
founa guilty of having taught evolution in the 


Why United States Intervened 
VERDUN AND THE SOMME 


ermans attacked Verdun, Feb, 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick #. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Noy. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George became British -pre- 
mier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


20. U. S. ENTERS WAR 


—Germany began unrestricted _ submarine 
Witlure. Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 55 First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. . T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U.S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
7 (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after.the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec, 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 
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100 and costs, 

ef counsel for 

the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 

Darrow. chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938. 

y treaty of Locarno, . 16, Germany agreed 

to demilitarization of Rhineland and security of 
Franco-German and Belgo-German frontiers, 


1926 
General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 te 12. 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
inal conspiracy against nation. 
Sept 8, Eogarno treaties nth Gesmany 1900) 
. 8. carno treaties w erman, 
went into effect, Sept. 14. f 


1927 

600 United States Marines sent to Nicaragua, 
Jan. 6, to protect U.S. interests. Withdrawn, 1933. 

1,006 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 5, to 
protect property in civil war. U.S. and British 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24. 

Albert Snyder, art editor, killed Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 

Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 7:52 A.M. 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25.000 
for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5:21 P.M. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time) May 21; 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 
minutes, 30 seconds. Returned on cruiser Memphis, 
U.S.N., with plane; welcomed by President Cool- 
idge in Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. 
Tremendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 

The Jazz Singer, with Al Jolson, demonstrated 
part-talking pictures in New York City Oct. 6. 


1928 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los- Angeles, Calif... collapsed; 450 lives 
Jost, 700 houses swept away, March 13. 

First all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

; Square subway wreck, New York City (IRT 
line) Aug. 24, killed 18, injured 97. 

Dirigible Graf Zeppelin, Capt. Hugo Eckner, 
with 20 passengers and 38 crew, flew from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 
11-15; returned Oct. 29-31. Made round the world 
trip from Friedrichshafen with 20 passengers, Aug. 
14-Sept. 4, 1929, via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Arnold Rothstein, N. Y. gambler, died of shots 
Nov. 6; killer never found. 


RUSSIA MAKES SEPARATE PEACE 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at: distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6; Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 

GERMANS SURRENDER 

Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct, 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. q; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov.°8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, France. 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing” at 11 A.M.; 
German fieet surrendered to British, Nov. 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. ; ; 

See Casualties, World War I, and Marine Dis- 
asters. 
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1929 
“gt. Valentine’s Day massacre’ in Chicago 
ters killed 7 rivals. 
ee SG. Eecobar led revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 


; 4,00 , 11,000 wounded. 
Pies Seuat Beat, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. mregerc 
Kellogs Briand Treaty in effect July 3 

ced war. 
Povibert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 ae 
Bdward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks - 
(Teapot Dome) naval oil reserve. He was sentence 
Nov, 1, to ae fine and a year in prison. He 
at ee itarket crash Oct. 29 marked end of post- 
war prosperity when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. pee 
in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by, end o: 
1929: stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000.- 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began. 


London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
ee April 22, So eee Jan. 1, 1931. Its terms 
i . ol, 2 
Sch F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York ity vanished Aug. 6. 


rchy fell in Spain and King Alfonso XIII 
Reet into. exile Apr. 14. A republic was pro- 
claimed and Alcalo Zamora chosen president. 
Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31. 
Japan overran anchuris, Sept. 18. 


1932 
laying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 

jee in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jam. 27, start war. 

Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., kidnaped for ransom 
Mar. 1. 

‘James J. Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry -into_cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. el A Noy. 18, 1946, 66. 


Adolf Hitler, German Chancellor Jan. 39. 

Goy. W. A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state closed for eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by President Roosevelt March 6. 

Congress gave President power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr. 19; 
signed act of Congress Jume 5 outlawing gold pay- 
ment clause in public and private obligations. 
Supreme Court, Feb. 18, 1935, upheld the law in 
private contracts only. ; ; 

German Reichstag building, Berlin, destroyed 
Feb. 27 by fire believed set by Nazis, Marinus van 
der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, found guilty; be- 
headed Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig. ‘ 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
lished the Church. 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry, The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
Court May 2%, 1935, and the AAA processing tax 
Jan. 6, 1936. 

Germany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

President Roosevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
government of Russia, Nov. 16. 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State. ratified 21st Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec. 5, repealing oun (prohibition). 


Bank robbers John Dillinger, Charles Makley, 
Russell Clark and Harry Pierpont captured in 
Tucson, Ariz., Jam. 25 with $36,000. Dillinger 
was jailed at Crown Point, Ind., and the others at 
Lima, O. Dillinger and a Negro felon, Herbert 
Youngblood, escaped March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
FBI agents, Youngblood in Port Huron, Mich. 

Philippine independence granted by Congress 
Mar. 22, effective 1945. The Republic of the Philip- 
pines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. 

Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, chancellor of Austria, was 
shot to death by Nazi conspirators July 25. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 
2. Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of president 
and chancellor, became Fuehrer. 

Italy refused to arbitrate disputes on Italian 
Somaliland border between Italian and Ethiopian 
troops, demanded mepare tions) apology. Dec. 19. 


oOo 
Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con- 
scription in Germany Mar. 10. 

Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post’s airplane 


Memorable Dates—1929-1938 


John L. Lewis founded 


Organizations (C10). cate Jameel 


Italy. Italy invaded Ethiopia 
Economic sanctio. 


Nov. 18, sup) by 52 nation-! of the 
League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions 


ended July 15, 1936. 
Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. it had 
cost $3,694,000,000 since May 1933. 


King George Jan, 20 on his estate 
at Sandninen , England, and was succeeded by ~ 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 


4 . The ex- 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
of His Royal Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
cause he could not marry ‘‘the woman I love,” 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
27, obtained a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., from 
Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The 
became absolute May 3, 1937. The couple was 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. 

Reoceupation of demilitarized Rhineland zone, in 
violation of the Locarno pact, begun by German 
troops Mar. 7. 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia escaped 
Italian advance by boarding British cruiser for 
Palestine, May 1. Premier Mussolini of Italy an- 
nounced end of war May 5, proclaimed annexation 
of Ethiopia with King Victor Emmanuel Emperor. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July il 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 

Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to S 
including much of the Army and Air Force an 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 
premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 
Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set up own government July 24; Insur- 
gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; began aerial bombing ~ 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; 3 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept. 12; Gen, Francis- 
co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalist 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6, 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
pact Nov. 25. Italy shee Nov. 6, 1937, 

3 


Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
18, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutraiity agreement. Gen. Franco, 
Apr. 19, set up a one-party state, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
Jona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July;> Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University: 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping; 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai and 
shelled Nankow. Nanking, Canton, and many oth- 
er places in the eastern provinces of China were 
attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Province declared independence from China. The 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai and the Japanese 
took control Nov, 8. Premier Chiang Kai-shek 
moved to Hankow Dee. 12. 

Japanese shells sank the U. S. gunboat Panay, 
Dec. 12, with loss of two lives; and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking, Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 
were lost. The Japanese apologized and ‘paid. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War. and, from this time onward the German rail- 
ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 
lost July 2 near Howland Isl. in the Pacific. 

Italy gave notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. oa 
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Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. 16. insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops 
Oct, 10; Insurgents began final campaign Dec. 2% 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 

Hitler invaded Austria March 11, After resigna- 


von Schuschnigg and 
Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur a Sage ey Paha proclaimed the 
tee ea and geographic wu: 

Aus . This 

cluding Jews, in Austria. 
Grand Council, headed by Premi 


during which British Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain made two flying visits to Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler. Premier Mussolini of Italy backed Hitler’s 
territorial demands. Hitler signed a ‘‘Peace Dec- 
laration’’ with Britain, Sept. 30, occupied Sudeten- 
land Oct. 1-10. President Roosevelt asked Hitler to 
preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, president of 
Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5. 

About 4,000 sq. mi. of Czech land was awarded to 
Hungary Nov. 2 by German-Italian arbitrators 
(For. Mins. Joachim von Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano) meeting in Vienna. The area was populated 
by Hungarians and contained 860,000 persons. 
With the new cessions to Poland agreed on be- 
tween Prague and Warsaw, the partition of 
Czechoslovakia was ee 

$39 


The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. Madrid 
surrendered, Mar. 24; 29 with 
Franco victor. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized Carpatho- 
Ukraine, March 14; Nazis occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, which became a German protectorate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 

Germany and Italy announced military and 
Political alliance, May 7; signed 10-year military 
pact in Berlin May 22. 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Mon- 

‘ol troops near Lake Bor opened 6-month border 

ght May 11; 20,000 killed. 

Nazi Germany and Soviet Union signed a 10-yr. 
non-aggression treaty Aug. 24, following a trade 
agreement of Aug. 19. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8, an unlimited emergency 
May 27, 1941. Both ended by President Truman, 
Apr. 28, 1952. 


1939-1945 World War II 


war ended Mar. 


See Article Pages 144-145 


1940 

At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to,Lhasa, Tibet, 
the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at the 
moment his predecessor died. 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in Moscow Mar. 12. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics July 14. 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, was assaulted in his villa near Mexico 
City Aug. 20. He died Aug. 21. 


1941 

United States ponues occupied Iceland, July 7, 
on invitation from that country. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received’ special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 appealed to Em- 

ror Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 

acifie caused by an attack on Thailand. 

Japan attacked U. S. fleet at Pearl Harbor 
Dec. 7, 28 first act of war- See World War II. 

1942 ; 

Fire swept through Cocoanut Grove, a Boston 
night club, Nov.,28, killing 491 and injuring scores. 

First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2. 

Nevada’s 6-wk.notice divorces held valid by Su- 
preme Court ruling Dec. ve 

1943 

President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go income tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
salary earners bie rhe pd a 20% withholding 
tax, including 3% Victory tax. 

oRaes riot in Detroit, June 21; 34 dead, 700 in- 
jured. Riot in Harlem section of New York; 6 
Negroes killed. 1944 


Deadly coal fumes from locomotive in Italian 
tailvay tunnel near Balvana, killed 521, Mar. 2. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
main tent; 168 killed, 487 injured, July 6. 


Memorable Dates—1939-1946 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth 
term as President of the United States, Nov. 7. 


President Roo: It, Gn hill and Stali 
seve) ure! in met 
at Yalta, Crimea, Feb. 3-11, arranged to et 
Soviet Union into war against i 
dent Roosevelt, 63, died of cerebral hem- 
orrhage in Warm Springs, Ga., Apr. 12. Vice 
President Harry S. Truman became President. 
bigeye oe gett ne. N. Y¥. 

SSO] caug y Partisans near Dongo on 
Lake Como while trying to get to Switzerland, 
executed Apr. 28. 

Hitler committed suicide in ruined chancellery, 
Berlin, Apr. 29-30. Body burned. Goebbels and 
pies polngnes, children, committed suicide. 

United Nations Conference on International 
Organizations of 46 nations, San Francisco, 
opened Apr. 25; closed June 26 with address by 
Truman and adoption of U.N. charter. 

British coalition government ended May 23. In 
general election July 26 Labor party won control, 
Clement A. Attlee became prime minister. 

Potsdam, Germany, conference of President 
Truman, Stalin and Churchill July 17-Aug. 2. 
After July 25 Attlee replaced Churchill. 

First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., July 16. 
Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by B-29, 
Aug. 6; on Nagasaki, Aug. 9. 

Singapore restored to Britain, Sept. 3. 

United States forces entered Korea south of 38° 
parallel to displace Japanese, Sept. 8. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of Japan Sept. 9. 

Vidkun Quisling, pro-Nazi premier of Norway, 
executed by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 
other major banks ordered by French, Dee. 2, 

The United States wrote off $25,000,000,000 of 
lend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 
agreed to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits, 
Dec. 6. Congress approved July 13, 1946. 

Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
U. S. Army, died Dec. 21 of injuries in auto crash 
at Mannheim, Germany. 


1946 
The first World War II peace treaty was signed 
between Britain and Siam, Jan. 1. 
illiam Joyce, “Lord Haw Haw,” broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3. 


Poland nationalized basic industries, Jan. 6. 


The first General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions opened in London, Jan. 10. 


Radar beam reached the moon Jan. 10, U. S. 
Army announced Jan. 24. 


League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, closed 
its work, gave physical assets to the United 
Nations, April 18. 

King Victor Emmnuel UI of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9. 


The Republic of the Philippines became an in- 
dependent nation, July 4. 


Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, leader of the Chet- 
niks, was executed by a firing squad in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, July 17, for alleged treason. 

Twenty-two Nazi leaders convicted of war crimes 
Sept. 30 by Int’l] Military Tribunal in Nuremberg. 
Eleven Nazis were sentenced to death by hanging, 
Oct. 1. No. 2 Nazi Hermann Goering committed 
suicide by poison in Nuremberg Prison, two hours 
before he was scheduled to be hanged, Oct. 15. The 
10 other top Nazis were hanged individually. They 
were: Hans Frank, Wilhelm Frick, Col. Gen, Alfred 
Jodl, Gestapo Chief Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Field 
Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Alfred Rosenberg, Fritz 
Sauckel, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher 
and Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, 

Others sentenced for war crimes: Gen. Anton 
Dostler, Nazi, hanged in Rome, Dec. 1, 1945, for 
shooting 15 U.S. soldiers without trial; Jos. 
Kramer, ‘‘Beast of Belsen’”’ and 10 others hanged 
Dec. 14, 1945, by British for atrocities at Belsen 
and Oswiecin concentration camps; Gen. T. Yama- 
shita, Jap commander in_ Philippines, hanged 
Feb. 23, 1946; Lt. Gen. Homma who ordered 
Bataan death march, hanged in Manila, Apr. 3, 
1946; Marshall Ion Antonescu, dictator of Ru- 
mania, hanged June 1, 1946; Karl Hermann 
Frank, Nazi ruler in Czechoslovakia, hanged 
in Prague May 22 for ordering massacre of Lidice; 
48 Nazi officers and guards hanged by the U.S. 
Army at Landsberg, Germany, May, 1947, for mass 
murders at Mauthausen camp. 

Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 16 years 
at hard labor for alleged collaboration with 
Nazis, Oct. 11, He was released, Dec., 1951; made a 
Cardinal, Jan. 12, 1952. 

John L. Lewis called out 400,000 soft coal miners 
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against the U.S. government, Nov. 20, 
Spapring bt ke cancellation order Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough in Was ton. Found 
guilty of contempt of court, was fined 
$10,000, the United Mine Workers $3,500,000. Su- 
oats Panic Mar eto! $700,000 ee ea it can- 
ealen 1 ee 2, Sirike | Mar. 5, 1948 to Apr. 

, for guarantee 8-10 nsion 

Pelieea milne Workers resulted in Lewis Heing fined 


, Feb. 10, 1947. 
Slgmedident, Traman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World War II, Dec. 31. 


Memorable Dates—1947 (World War II) 


1947 
agg gin mph 


and $700 


000, 
e Ford Foundation. Mrs. F 


Principal Events of World War II, 1939-1945; 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolf Hitler, 
Puenver) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Umnoccupied France and 
Italy Nov: 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
3, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
¥, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Sept. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U. S. S. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept. 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U. S. S. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
signed non-aggression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Nov. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar. 
12, 1940. Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941, Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941. Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 

U.S. declared war on Japan Dec. 8, 1941. Ger- 
many and Italy declared war on U.S. Dec. ll, 
1941. A few hours later U.S. declared war on 
Germany and Italy. Also Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania, June 5, 1942; signed peace treaties with 
Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania Feb. 10, 
1947; with Japan Sept. 8, 1951. War against the 
U.S. also was declared by Albania, the Japanese 
puppet states of Burma, Manchukuo, and Nan- 
king; Croatia, Slovakia and Thailand. Britain 
and France ended war with Germany July 9, 1951; 
U.S. ended it Oct. 19, 1951, 


Retreat -from Dunkirk by British Expeditionary 
Force took place May 26-June 4, 1940, when 900 
vessels took 338,226 troops across the English 
Channel, 26,175 of them French. 


Nazi bombing of Britain began July 10, 1940 
and reached its height Sept. 7, Oct. 15 and Dec. 
29, Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Nov. 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec. 29. Desperate attacks on German aircraft 
by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasion. Of this 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘Never 


in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” 

Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fieet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawail, 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A..M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, eve 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 tare 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 


tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee; 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1- repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 


lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. 


Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, 
with 16 B-25s and 79 pilots and crewmen, took off 
Apr. 18, 1942 from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from 
Tokyo by sea; 13-planes dropped 500-lb. bombs on 
Tokyo, 2 on Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were 
captured off China coast; 3 were shot, others im- 
prisoned. Total dead, 9. One plane landed near 
Vladivostok and was interned by Russians; the crew 
escaped to Iran, but plane was never returned. 

Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S. shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the ‘‘Death March” of Ba- 
taan. Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 20, 1944.. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. 8S. 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb, 3; Corregidor reoccupied 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1. 

Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
ruins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan. 31, 1943. As 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 

North African coast fighting began Aug. 6, 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italians 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- 
ish June 21, 1942, and pushed the British back to 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct. 23, the 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 
Bernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 

North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
landed 150,000 American and 140,000 British 


Memorable Dates—1948; World War II 


the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. Sena 
ae the veto, 68 to 25. June 23 oe 4a 


‘un. jan Communists o Premier Ferenc 
page and installed their government, May 30. 
known later as the 1 Plan, 


posals 
under which the U. S. would extend financial aid 
to any European countries ‘‘willing to assist in the 
task of recovery,” were made by Secy. of State 
George C. Marshall in a speech June 5 at Harvard 
University. Congress authorized the spending in the 
next 342 years of some $12 billion on Marshall Plan 
aid, which was credited with restoring economic 
health to free Europe and halting the march of 


Communism in those countries sooperatin in the 
plan. The Marshall proposals set the pattern ey 
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President Truman, who then named James V. For- 
restal as nation’s first Secy. of Defense. In ill 
health, Forrestal committed suicide May 22, 1949. 
King Michael of Rumania abdicated and the 
Communist-controlled government charest 
proclaimed a People’s Republic Dec. 30. 


1948 
British Labor govt. nationalized railways, Jan. 1. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politico 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed. Jan. 30-Feb. 2. 

Czechoslovakia joined the Communist bloc in 
Eastern Europe after President Benes yielded Feb. 
25 to a Communist ultimatum to install a pro- 


Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military Actions 


troops on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
7 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Cinc. French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 
U. S. ith Army under Maj. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
Jr., and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
July 25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
rendered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945. 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
neither sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 
carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
men; Japs lost 4 carriers, 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Guadalcanal, in the southern Solomon Islands, 
site .of a Japanese air base that threatened the 
Allied position in the southwest Pacific, was as- 
saulted by U. S. Marines Aug. 7, 1942. In one of 
the most costly Allied Pacific campaigns, several 
major naval engagements, dozens of air battles 
and much bitter ground fighting followed before 
the island was finally won by the Allies in Janu- 
ary, 1943. Two Marine divisions, two Army divi- 
sions and an additional Army regiment were com- 
mitted to the fight by the United States before the 
issue was decided. 

Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Airplanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for 
Philippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
light carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
U. S.: 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 
ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U.S. lost: 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and_5 in subsequent 
actions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U.S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
dropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
Normandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers attacked: installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S..on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also available 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 

L.C.T., 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. % 

. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
Pacaee of ‘Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
back to Germany. Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
was German commander in France. 


British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fel] June 
13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. 8. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in-C.) launched Dec. 
16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the ist U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lt. Gen. Patton’s 
3rd _U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U.S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
ss es 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar. 17. 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 175,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U. S. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group, was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 77,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 

U. S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the Yamato, world’s largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in. guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Rheims Ha. (May 6, 8:41 
p.m., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 p.m. (May 8, 5:01 a.m.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug, 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 
was V-J Day. 


Consult index for additional listings under World War II, 
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t. He resigned, June 7, and was suc- 
peice Canteiement Gottwald, Communist. Benes 


Masaryk, foreign min: 


Aa eae in Brusse 
con 
al for a union of Western European 
Fey. 29. A hel ad al 50-year security pact was 
slepee ay tla kkade of Berlin’s Allied sectors was 
started Apr. 1 by the Soviet Military Govt., which 
refused to permit U. S. and British supply trains to 

ass through the Soviet zone of Germany. This 

lockade and a Western counter-blockade were 
lifted Sept. 30, 1949, after British and U. S. planes 
had airlifted 2,343,315 tons of food and coal into 
neitee cf the Organization of American States 
was signed Apr. 30 at the 9th International Con- 
ference of American States at Bogota, Colombia. 
The conference had been interrupted for a week by 
Yioting following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal 
party. 

Free State of Israel was proclaimed in Tel 

Avin May 14; as the British evacuated Palestine. 
First de facto recognition came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Chaim 
Weizmann was elected first president by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

The Cominform (Communist Information Bu- 
reau), at a Prague meeting June 28, denounced 
Marshal Tito and other leaders of the Yugoslav 
Communist party as deserters from the Marxist- 

ninist doctrine. 
ay cer Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dee. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of ‘‘forgery by Hepat bl 
Jan, 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952, Supreme Court on Apr. 27, 1953. He 
was released Nov. 27, 1954. 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dec. 


war criminals. 

Be loecph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949. All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal’s prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. Mind- 
szenty freed Oct. 31, neat 


Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan, 15. 
Chinese Nationalists surrendered Peiping, Jan. 22. 

Mildred E. (Axis Sally) Gillars was convicted by 
a Federal jury in New York City Mar. 10 of trea- 
son in broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war. 
She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 

North Atlantic Treaty adopted Mar. 18 by U.S., 
Canada and 10 Western European nations, agree- 
ing that ‘‘an armed attack against one or more 
of them in Europe and North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against all.’’ Signed April 4, 
ratified by Senate, July 21. 

U. S., Britain and France agreed April 8 on 
merger of their zones in Western Germany and 
establishment of German republic. _ 

Eire severed its last ties with Britain on 33rd 
anniversary of 1916 Easter revolution, April 18. 

Chinese Communist batteries shelled British war- 
ships Consort and Amethyst in Yangtze River; 
27 casualties, April 20. The Communists crossed 
the Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ‘‘reactionary’’ clique for the Nationalists’ 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice that 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s government, 

Western Powers ended military government of 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilian oc- 
tupation statute, Sept. 21. 

End of U. S. A-bomb monopoly signalized by 
President Truman’s announcement Sept. 23 that an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the USSR. 

Mrs. I. Toguir D’Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Japa- 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced in San 
Francisco Oct. 7 to 10 years in prison for treason. 
Supreme Court affirmed, Apr. 28, 1952. 

_Eleven leaders of U. S. Communist party con- 
victed Oct. 14, after 9-month trial in New York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. S. 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years in 
prison each and the ilth, a war veteran, to 3 


Memorable Dates—1949-1950 


years. U.S. Court of as 
Aug. A the 
eters ora 

was captured Oct. 1951, and given 3 


; vi 
ing from 1 to 6 months. Apr. 
Court uoeaid Sentences Mar. 1 


* eral in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 
were unists, . 24, 


Dee. 7. 
Kunming as Nationalists deserted. 


1950 
Protesting arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, 
businessman, on charge of spying, U. 


Ppa Bot <5 
S. Jan. 2 
ordered Hungary to close its consulates in New 
York and Cleveland. Hungary released Vogeler 


Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to let consulates 
reopen. ’ 
Great Britain recognized Communist China Jan. 
6, one day after breaking diplomatic relations with 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s Nationalist Chinese govern- 


ment. 
Chou En-lai, foreign minister of Chinese Com- 
munists in Peiping, cabled U. N. Jan. 8 an 


protest. Boycott lasted 612 mos., re 
Aug. 1 to take chair of Security Council. 

U. S. Jan. 14 recalled all consular officials from 
Communist China after the latter seized the 
American consulate general in Peiping. 

Masked bandits robbed Brink’s, Inc., Boston 
express office, Jam. 17 of $2,775,395.12, of which 
$1,218,211.29 was in cash. 

India proclaimed independent republic at New 
Delhi Jan, 26, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 

France recognized Bao Dai and the Vietnam 
regime in Indo-China; Soviet Union recognized 
Ho Chi Minh, Vietminh Communists Jan. 29. 

President Truman Jan. 31 authorized AEC to 
produce the hydrogen bomb (H-bomb). 

Dr. Klaus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 


research physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
guilty Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 


communicated valuable atomic information 
Russian agents since 1942. one time he 
worked at Los Alamos, N, M. Released Jume 23, 
1959, he went to East Germany, where he was 
granted citizenship. ? 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C., and Valen- 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
years. Gubichev’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 veka fd in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret documents. The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because the 
FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
Government failed to show that its evidence was 
not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
the case should be retried because the Government 
used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
the right to a new trial Jan. 28, 1952, when the 
Supreme Court refused to review the lower court 
rulings on Government appeals, Atty. Gen. H. H 
Brownell, 1957, ordered case dropped. 

“Mercy killings.” Dr, Herman N. Sander, 41, of 
Candia, N. H., was acquitted of first degree murder 
in Manchester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged 
with the ‘‘mercy killing’? of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, 
an incurable cancer patient, by injecting air in her 
veins. His license was later restored. Harold A, 
Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having 
killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother: he was 
given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10, 

Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
eee, freencuends and Pe ae a: agreed to 
a con ce. ey agree Oo a treat; r. 
1951; ratified June 16. 1952. ee 

U. S. 82-ton flying boat Caroline Mars, flying 


to 
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lu to San Diego, 


a world passenger-carrying record Ji A amt 


une 18. 


1950-53 Korean War. See Article Page 148 


g 


The Army seized all railroads Aug. 27, on orders 
of President Truman, to Rrovene @ general strike 
after unions had rejected is of an 18c an hour 
raise for yardmen but none for trainmen. 
Patigisg G_Mararthac wis ee ier tte ee 

S ur, W: eir es, con- 
ferred on Wake Islana Oct. 15. st 

In an_attempt to kill President Truman, two 
Puerto Rican fanatics, members of a nationalist 
movement, tried to shoot their way into the Presi- 
dent’s house, Washington, Nov. 1. Guards killed 
Griselio Torresola, New York: wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pvt. Leslie Coffelt, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 
other guards were seriously injured. Coffelt was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. Collazo 
was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951, and sen- 
tenced to death. U.S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2, 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nhor’s palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 rebels. 
The nationalist leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was 
convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 
10 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. : 

+ S. Dec. 8 banned shipments to Communist 
China and to Asiatic ports trading with it. 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that under the 
5th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself. i961 


Mise Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner. 

William W. Remington, Commerce Dept. em- 
ploye, was convicted of perjury in New York 
Feb. 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision Aug. 22, 
sent case back for retrial. Remington was con- 
vieted Jan. 27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictment, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
3 years. Conviction upheld by Court of Appeals. 
He died in prison Nov. 24, 1954, after a beating 
by 2 convicts. 

With Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) as chair- 
~ man, the Senate Committee to Investigate Organ- 
ized Crime in Interstate Commerce, exposed na- 
tion-wide criminal organizations that reaped huge 
illegal profits, used these funds to enter legitimate 
businesses, influenced politicians and bought pro- 
tection. Preliminary report, Feb. 28, said gambling 
took over $20 billion a year. Full report May 1, 
pane 2 major crime syndicates in New York and 

cago. 

Julius Rosenberg; his wife, Ethel, and Morton 
Sobell, all U. S. citizens, were found guilty Mar. 
29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced to death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied. David Greenglass, brother 
of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state witness, received 15 
years in prison. Rosenbergs executed at Sing Sing 
prison, Ossining, N.Y., June 19, 1953. 

SHAPE (Supreme Ha. Allied Powers, Europe). 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 by Gen. of the Army Dwight 
D. Hisenhower. 

President Truman relieved Gen.-Douglas Mac- 
Arthur of his command in the Far East Apr. 11. 
See Korean War. 

William N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 years in 
prison. U. S. denounced ‘‘mock trial,’’ defended 
legitimate news gathering, enacted economic re- 
prisals. Oatis was freed May 16, 1953. 

Denmark and the U. S. signed a pact Apr. 27, 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration of 
North Atlantic treaty. : 

U.N. General Assembly voted arms embargo 
against Communist China May 18. 

Coal mine explosion at Easington, Eng., killed 
81, May 20. 

‘Peaceful liberation” of Tibet announced by 

Communist China May 27. A 17-point agreement 
was signed May 23 in Peiping permitting Chinese 
Communist troops to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese 
insisted on readmission of exiled Panchen Lama 
to pipet. Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement 
Oct. 24. 
Tariff concessions by the U. S. to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and all Communist- 
dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27 

Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. 
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gine Peace Treaty signed = San Francisco 
NATO Council, at Ottawn Canada, Sept. 15-20, 


closed Hungarian consulates’ in New York and 


4 


2 

Fire in Atlantic Cily, N. J.,.Jan. 7, destroyed 
$4,000,000 boardwalk property. r 

Railroad accident 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
Mar 4, killed 119, injured 250. 

U. 8S. seizure of nation’s steel mills was ordered 
by President Truman Apr. 8 to avert a strike by 
600,000 CIO United Steelworkers. Seizure was ruled 
illegal by the Supreme Court June 2; strike fol- 
lowed June 3, was settled July 24. 

First jetliner passenger service opened May 2, 
British DeHavilland Comet, London to Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, 6,724 mi. in less than 24 hrs. 

U.S. railroads, under Army control since Aug. 27, 
1950, were returned to their owners May 23, by 
order of President Truman, after carriers and 
unions signed a 16-month contract covering 150,- 
000 workers on 130 lines. 

Peace contract between West Germany, U. S., 
Great Britain and France was signed in Bonn, 
May 26. Allied high commissions abolished. 

Treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity signed in Paris May 27, by France, West 
Germany, Italy Belgium, the Netherlan and 
Luxemburg. Reciprocal aid pacts signed between 
the NATO and the EDC. France rejected EDC, 
Aug. 30, 1954. ‘ 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, U. S. commander in 
Korea, succeeded Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as SHAPE commander in Europe, May 
30. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO Chief of 
Staff, succeeded Ridgway. July 11, 1953. 

Puerto Rico became the first commonwealth of 
the U.S. July 25, after President Truman ap- 
proved constitution July 3. 

King Farouk of Egypt was forced to abdicate 
July 26, after Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, 51, 
seized power in a coup July 23. 

West Germany agreed Sept. 10, to pay Israel 
$822,000,000 over 12 to 14 years as indemnity for 
Nazi and anti-Semitic acts. 

Britain successfully completed its first atomic 
test off northwest Australia Oct. 3, detonating a 
bomb aboard a nayal vessel. 

Commuter train accident at Middlesex, Eng., 
Oct. 8, killed 111, injured 200. 

First hydrogen bomb explosion Nov. 1 at AEC 
Eniwetok proving grounds in Pacific reported by 
witnesses but not officially confirmed for more than 
a year. President Eisenhower told Congress Feb. 2, 
1954, that the 1952 test was ‘‘the first full-scale 
thermonuclear explosion in history . . . the first 
step in the hydrogen weapon program of the 
United States.’’ 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was elected 
President of the U.S. Nov. 4, recéiving the largest 
popular vote in U.S. history and winning 442 
electoral votes to Adlai E. Stevenson’s 89. Re- 
publican party gained control of House and had 
Senate by one vote. 

Vladimir Clements, Rudolf Slansky and 9 other 
purged’ Communists were hanged in Prague Dee. 
3 for espionage and treason. 

Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was indicted on 17 perjury counts by a 
Federal grand jury in Washington, Dec. 16, as a 
result of his testimony, February and March, 1952, 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations influenced U.S. policy in the Far 
East. He pleaded not guilty. Federal Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl dismissed 4 counts May 2, 1953; 
Government, Aug. 24, 1953, asked that they he 
restored.. Federal Court of Appeals restored 2 
counts, July 8, 1954. The attorney general ordered 
all charges dismissed June 28, 1955. 

Alan Nunn May, British scientist who gave 
atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., was released from 
prison Dec. 29, after serving 6 yrs. 8 mos. of 
his 10-yr. term. 1953 


Nine doctors were arrested in the USSR Jan. 
13, for allegedly plotting to kill Russian leaders. 
They were released Apr. 4 by new regime. 

High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community set up a single market for coal Feb. 
10, for steel May 1. Six member nations agreed 
to scrap tariffs and import quotas within the Com- 
munity. Draft charter for limited European po- 
litical federation was completed Mar. 10. 

Joseph Y. Stalin, 73, premier of the Soviet 
Union 29 years. died in Moscow, Mar. 5. 
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Mau Mau jety, secret anti-white organiza- 
tion in Renvas, Aid a, climaxed sporadic attacks 
in e by er 


. 50 made, 
Jomo Kenyatta, tribal 
found guilty Apr. 8, of nizing the 


hian turned over to 

Bill giving states title to submerged coastal lands 
signed by President Eisenhower May 22. Su- 
preme Court, June, 1947, and June, 1950, de- 
Clared Federal government had paramount 
pene and recognized power of Congress to trans- 

er le. 

Mount Everest was conquered May 29, by Edmund 
P. Hillary of New Zealand and Tensing Norkay, 
Nepalese living in India. Expedition was under Col. 
Henry C. J. Hunt, Briton. A 

Demonstration by workers in East Berlin against 
increased work quotas June 16, erupted into an 
anti-Communist riot by 20,000. to 50,000 people 
June 17, and became a general strike involving 
200,000 in East Germany. Soviet troops quelled 
disturbance ee =e AS esas 

Egypt was proclaimed a republic June 19, by 
military junta. Maj. Gen. Mohammed- Naguib 


Was named president and premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamel Abdel Nasser became premier, Apr. 18, 
1954. Attempted assassination of Nasser, t. 26, 


1954, caused removal of Naguib from presidency, 

Lavrenti P. penis: first deputy premier of the 
Soviet Union, was dismissed July 10, as an enemy 
of the people. He was executed Dec. 23, along 
with 6 of his aides. Purge extended to Georgia. 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia and other Soviet states. 

John R. H. Christie, slayer of 7 women, in- 
cluding his wife. was hanged in England, July 15. 
He had sealed bodies in the walls of his apart- 
ment and buried others in a garden. 

First USSR announcement of H-bomb ex- 
plosion Aug. 20, AEC reported explosion occurred 
in USSR Aug. 12. 

Spain and the U.S. signed a 10-yr. defense 
agreement in Madrid, Sept. 26, giving U.S. rights 
to Spanish military bases. Two agreements made 


Memorable Dates—1954; Korean War 


ee SPAS ee a aT 


$226,000,000 in aid available to Spain. S ati- 
fied Nov 30; Senate approval was ae peauarene 
1954 
Nautilus, first atomic~- submarine, was 
launched at Groton, Conn. Jan. 21. 


East Germany became a sovereign state, accord- 
ing to a Soviet announcement Mar. 26, but Rus- 
sian troops remained for security functions. : 

Withdrawal of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer’s 
security clearance on Dec. 22, 1953, on orders 
from the President, announced by AEC Apr. 12. 
Inquiries on charges of Communist associations 
and opposition to development of the hydrogen 
bomb ended June 29 with the AEC voting 4 to 1 
against reinstating the scientist because of “proof 
of fundamental defects in his character,’ and 
because his association with known Communists 
“extended far beyond the tolerable limits of 
prudence and restraint.’’ Oppenheimer was not 
found to be disloyal. ~ 

Geneva Conference.on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 
26-July 21, by foreign ministers of 19 nations, 
including Communist China. Free elections 
Korea foundered on Communist objections to 
U. N. supervision. Armistice, effective Aug. 11, 
ended 745 years of war Indo-China, 
French withdrawal. Vietminh won 77,000 sq. mi. 
and 12,000,000 pop. from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos to vote on unified government. 

India and Communist China entered an 8-yr. 
pact Apr. 29, for ‘‘peaceful co-existence.’ India 
recognized Tibet as part of China. 

Racial segregation in public schools was ruled 
unconstitutional in a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court, May 17. Decision applied to pub- 
lic schools systems in 21 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

President ordered the AEC, June 17, to nego- 
tiate a 25-yr. contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group to construct @ $107.250,000 private power 
plant at West Memphis, Ark., to supply power to 
the TVA for use by the AEC. He ordered contract 


Korean War and United States Intervention 


Republic of Korea was invaded June 25, 1950 
(June 24, EST) by over 60,000 North Korean troops 
Spear-headed by over 100 Russian-built tanks. 

. N. Security Council demanded cessation of 
hostilities and withdrawal to 38th parallel. On 
June 27 it asked U. N. members to help carry out 
its demand. President Truman, June 27, ordered 
Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur to aid South 
Korea and the 7th U. S. fleet to protect Formosa 
against possible aggression and keep the Chinese 
Nationalist forces from attacking the mainland. 
Requested by the UN to name a commander the 
President designated Gen. MacArthur July 8, 1950. 


North Korean forces took Seoul, South Korean 
capital, June 29, U. S. ground forces entered the 
conflict June 30. The President termed the inter- 
vention a ‘‘police action.’’ 


The war had three phases: (1) The North Korean 
drive was checked by U. S. and associated troops, 
with help of a brilliant landing by U. S. Marines 
at Inchon Sept. 15. Pyongyang, North Korean 
capital was taken Oct. 20. U. S. 7th Division 
reached Manchurian border Nov. 20. 


(2) Counter-attack by 200,000 Chinese Com- 
munist ‘‘vyolunteers,’* who crossed Yalu river Nov. 
26, forced’ evacuation of 105,000 UN troops and 
81,000 Korean civilians at Hungnam Dec. 24. The 
Chinese pushed across 38th parallel, drove 70 mi. 
into South Korea. The UN General Assembly, 
Feb, 1, named Communist China the aggressor in 
Korea. UN troops pushed Chinese back across 
parallel Apr. 3, stopped offensive by 600,000 Chinese 
Apr. 22-30. 


(3) Removal of Gen. MacArthur from command 
Apr. 11, 1951 and start of negotiations for truce 
along 38th parallel July 10, 1951. 


President Truman removed Gen. MacArthur from 
all Far Hast commands and replaced him with Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, commander of 8th Army. 
MacArthur had wished to pursue Chinese across 
Yalu to their air depots in Manchuria and on 
Mar. 25 had threatened Communist China with air 
and naval attack. He had been warned to clear all 
announcements of policy through Washington. 
The President opposed his views. A Senate in- 
quiry. May 3-June 27, 1951, found that MacArthur 
was not charged with insubordination, but had 


disregarded the President’s order to clear policy 
statements through the Defense Dept. 

Armistice was signed July 27, 1953 (July 26-EST) 
and fighting ended 12 hrs. later. A military armis- 
tice commission supervised truce; 10 joint UN- 
Communist teams policed demilitarized zone; 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission watched 
military movements in ports; voluntary repatria- 
ticn of prisoners was provided and Communists 
had privilege of interviewing prisoners refusing re- 
patriation. India furnished 6,000 troops as guards. 

The armistice terms provided for a political 
conference within 90 days to settle troop with- 
drawal and permanent peace terms. Preliminary 
talks began Oct. 26, 1953, and ended Dec. 12, 
1953, when Arthur H. Dean, special ambassador of 
the U. S. to Korea, walked out after repeated inter- - 
ference from Communists. On June 18-21 27.160 
anti-Communist North Korean prisoners 


were 
freed by President Rhee. 
Prisoner repatriation began Aug. 5, 1953, at 


Panmunjom, ended Sept. 6, 1953. UN turned 
over 75,799 prisoners (70,159 North Koreans and 
5,640 Chinese). Communists released 12,760, in- 
cluding 7,850 South Koreans, 3,597 Americans, 945 
Britons and 228 Turks. Maj. Gen Dean was 
released Sept. 4, 


The troops from India departed in Februa: by 
1954, The Supervisory Commission, made up oad 
members from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland, was reduced one-half in Sept., 
1955, on repeated complaints that the Communist 
members were spying in South Korea. Repeated 
reports indicated that the North Koreans had vio-= 
lated many terms of the armistice, built numerous 
airfields and received naval vessels. The UN Com- 
mand expelled the commission from South Korea 
in June, 1956, on grounds that its Czech and 
Polish members and the North Korean government 
had frustrated the operation of the armistice 
agreement. The UN Command announced in June, 
1957, that it could no longer be bound by armistice 
provisions controlling importation of military 
equipment into Korea, but would modernize UN 
forces ‘‘fo restore the relative balance of military 
strength that the armistice was intended to pre- 
serve.’’ U. S, F-100 Supersabre jet fighters were 
flown to South Korea as the first step. 


-tions, 


~ Guatemalan -forces organized 
in Honduras, invaded Guatemala, June 18. Goy- 
ernment of Pres. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was 
overthrown and a cease-fire was reached June 
29. Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, rebel leader, 
became pres. Sept. 1, when eo resigned. 

Communist party in the U. S. was outlawed by 
an act signed by the President, Aug. 24. Mem- 
bership in the party was not made a crime. 

Southeast Asi treaty Organization (SEATO), 
formed by collective defense pact signed in Manila, 
Sept. 8 by the U. S., Britain, France, Australia, 
ols Zealand, the Philippines, Pakistan and Thai- 
an 


Western European Union formed at London 
conference attended by 7 Western European na- 
Canada and the U. S. ending Oct. 3, 
with agreement, based on the 1948 Brussels treaty, 
to integrate West Germany with Western Europe. 
Name formally adopted Oct. 11. 

Agreement signed in Paris, Oct. 23, provided for 
West German sovereignty and would permit West 
Germany to rearm and enter the NATO and the 
WEU. Saar agreement provided for an interna- 
tionalized zone but gave France economic and 
political privileges until final peace treaty. 

Condemnation of Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.) voted by Senate, 67-22, Dee. 2 for contempt 
of a Senate elections subcommittee, for abuse of its 
members and for insults to the Senate during in- 
vestigation, Apr. 22-June 17, of charges brought by 
the Dept. of the Army vs. Sen. McCarthy, growing 
out of the Senator’s investigation of alleged sub- 
versive activities. 

Dr. Sami. H. Sheppard was convicted in Cleve- 


-land Dec. 21 of murder (2nd degree) of wife, sen- 


tenced to life. His motber committed suicide Jan. 
4, his father died Jan. 18, 1955. 
1955 ? 

Congress Jan. 28 approved President Eisen 
hower’s request for emergency powers to permit 
U.S. forces to protect Formosa and the Pescadorres, 
assist in consolidating Nationalist Chinese forces 
and take action if Communist Chinese invaded. 
President said forces were needed for defense only. 

Winston Churchill, 80, retired as British prime 
minister Apr. 5, was knighted by Queen and suc- 
eeeded by Sir Anthony Eden Apr. 6. Eden won a 
working majority in the general elections May 
26, when Conservatives with 324 seats had majority 
of 59. Labor won 277, but polled 942,000 fewer 
votes than the Conservatives and associates. Only 
16% of electorate voted. Sir Winston was chosen 
M. C. for Woodford and 24 women won seats. 

The anti-polio vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk was pronounced a success Apr. 12. 

First conference at Bandung, Indonesia, Apr. 
18-27, of 29 Asian-African countries endorsed 
elimination of colonialism; independence, self- 
determination and U. N. membership for all. 
Chou En-lai, premier of Communist China, an- 
nounced willingness of Chinese to negotiate with 
U.S. over relaxing Formosa and Far Eastern 
tensions. Prime Minister Nehru, India, condemned 
NATO as protector of colonialism. 

Federal Republic of West Germany became a 
sovereign state May 5 when ratifications were de- 
posited in Bonn. U.S. completed ratification Apr. 
21. President Eisenhower signed an-order ending 
U.S. occupation but troops remained on a contrac- 
tual basis 

The Warsaw Pact, a 20-yr. mutual defense 
treaty, was -signed_at Warsaw May 14 by USSR, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania and East Germany. 

Austrian state treaty, restoring sovereignty to 
the Republic of Austria, signed May 15, by foreign 
ministers of U.S., Britain, France and USSR, in 
Vienna. 

Six high officials of USSR, led by Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, premier, N. S. Khrushchev, first secy. 
of the Central Committee, went to Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,. May 26, for 6 day meeting with 
Marshal Tito and to make amends for the 7 years 
of abuse and estrangement initiated by Stalin. 
The Soviet concession recognizing ‘‘different 
forms of seclateEip. deeclon ment’: was considered 
a victory for Yugoslavia. 

The U. S. Supreme Court May 31 reaffirmed the 
principle of public education without racial 
discrimination and said all provisions of Federal, 
state and local law must honor this principle. It 
gave local authorities the task of integrating 
schools and instructed Federal courts to require 
@ prompt and reasonable start toward desegrega- 
tion, allowing time for adjustment. 

Fifteen U. 8S. airmen illegally held by -Com- 
munist China released May 31-July 31. U.S, con~ 
tinued negotiations at Geneva on ambassadorial 
level. 

At annual auto race at Le Mans, France, dis- 
abled car hurtled into crowd, killing 82, injuring 
78, June 11, 


Memorable Dates—1955-1956 
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Seawolf, second atomic submarine, 1 

July 21, Groton, Conn, 6 Fe 

tt gtd ge a of Loasiya “at the summit’ 

y U.S., Great Britain and France, to 

the USSR, took place July 18-23 in Geneva, 


“Switzerland, with President Eisenhower top ne- 


gotiator for the U.S. It was followed by a meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers, Oct. 27-Nov. 16, 
with Secy. of State Dulles acting for U.S. 

Juan D, Peron, president and dictator of Argen- 
tina, was deposed Sept. 19 after a military revolt 
begun June 16 by naval and marine co: 
He fied to ee Nicaragua and Panama, 
He had abolished civil liberties, built the General 
Confederation of Labor into a supporting force, 
separated Roman Catholic church from schools, 
hurt the economy. Maj. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi 
became provisional pres. Sept. 23, was displaced 
Nov. 13 by a military junta, which chose Maj. 
Gen. Pedro Aramburu prov. pres. He enforced civil 
liberties, dissolved the Peronist party, restored 
the newspaper La Prensa to its owner, Dr. A. 
Gainza Paz. 

President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack 
Sept. 24 in Denver. He flew back to Washington 
Nov. 11 and for a time transacted business at his 
Gettysburg farm. On Sept. 26 stock market prices 
lost over $12 billion in values, partly because 
market was oversold, but recovered gradually. 

Merger of America’s two largest labor organiza- 
tions was effected Dec. 5, under the name Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Geo. Meany became pres. 
Walter Reuther became vice pres. in charge 0: 
the industrial dept. The merged AFL-CIO had a 
membership estimated at 15,000,000. 


1956 

Solution of $2,775,395.12 Brink’s Express rob- 
bery, Boston, 1950, announced by FBI Jan. 12. 
Hien’ men convicted Oct. 6,- sentenced to life 
erms. 

At 20th Congress of Soviet Communist party in 
Moscow, Feb. 14-25, party chief Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev and other leaders proclaimed new party line 
featuring destruction of Joseph Stalin as natianal 
idol, repudiation of cruelties of Stalinism and 
presentation of Soviet Union in more peaceful 
guise, U.S. State Dept. June 4 published text of 
Khrushchev’s 7-hr. secret speech, 

Archbishop Makarios, pro-Greek leader in Cy- 
prus, was deported to the Seychelles Islands as a 
terrorist by Britain Mar. 9 freed Mar. 28, 1957. 

Nineteen U.S. Senators and 81 Representatives 
from Southern states Mar. 12 pledged in Congress 
to use ‘‘all lawful means’’ to reverse Supreme 
Court ban on segregation in public schools. 

Dr. Jesus de Galindez, Columbia U. lecturer, 
disappeared in New York City Mar. 12. Domini- 
can Officials. denied he had been murdered by 
agents of Trujillo regime, which he opposed. 

Victor Riesel, New York labor columnist, was 
blinded Apr. 5 by acid-throwing assailant. 

Six U.S. Marine recruits drowned Apr. 8 in 
march through stream at Parris Island, S.C. Their 
drill instructor, S/Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon, was 
convicted Aug. 3 of negligent homicide, sentenced 
to 3 months, demoted to private. 

Dissolution of the Cominform, Soviet-led coali- 
tion of Communist parties announced by Com- 
munist press Apr. 17 

U.S. movie star Grace Kelly and Prince Rainier 
III of Monaco married in Monte Carlo civil cere- 
mony Apr. 18, religious ceremony Apr. 19. 

UN Secy Gen. Dag Hammarskjold announced 
May 10 unconditional cease-fire agreements by 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 

U.S. made its first air-drop of hydrogen bomb 
May 21 over Namu Island in Pacific. 

President Eisenhower underwent an operation 
June 9 at Walter Reed Hospital for ileitis. 

Workers in Poznan, Poland, revolted June 28 
against Communist rule; uprising crushed with 
44 killed, hundreds wounded. 

Principles of, Organization of American States 
outlined in Panama Declaration signed in Panama 
City July 22 by President Eisenhower and heads 
of 18 other Western Hemisphere states. 

Egypt seized Suez Canal July 26 under national- 
ization decree after Pres, Gamal Abdel Nasser 
denounced Western withdrawal of proposed Aswan 
dam financing. 

Albert Woolson, 109, last survivor of Civil War’s 
Union Army and Grand Army of the Republic, 
died Aug. 2 in Duluth, Minn. 

Army H21 helicopter landed in Washington 
D.c., Aug. 24 after first non-stop transcontinental 
helicopter flight—2,610 mi. in 37 hrs, 

First trans-Atlantic telephone cable system went 
into use Sept. 25 between Clarenville, Newfound- 
land, and Oban, Scotland. 

Polish Communist leaders Oct, 19-21 defied 
Kremlin leadership and elected Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka to head more independent government, 

In bloodless coup Oct. 21, Honduran Chief of 


s units, - 
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State pois grr! was forced to resign by 
3-man military junta. 

Hungariam revolt against Soviet-dominated re- 
gime began Oct. 23, was crushed Nov. 4 by Soviet 
armed forces. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Poland, was freed 
from Communist et Oct. 28; Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Hungary, was freed Oct. 31. 

Israel invaded Egypt’s Sinai peninsula Oct. 29. 
When Egypt rejected demand for cease-fire made 
by France and Britain, the two nations bombed 
Egypt by air Oct. 31, landed forces Nov. 5-6. U. S. 
condemned attack, supported ceasefire demand by 
UN. Egypt and Israel accepted cease-fire. Britain 
and France followed, fighting stopped Nov. 7. 

UN Nov. 5 established first international police 
force to supervise truce in Middle East. 

President Eisenhower. was reelected Nov. 6 in 
landslide over Adlai E. Stevenson. Democrats re- 
tained control of both houses of Congress. 

Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther was succeeded Nov. 
20 by USAF Gen. Lauris Norstad as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. 

W. F. Turner, Alabama Democratic elector, 
refused to vote for Adlai Stevenson he 
Electoral College Dec. 17 voted for Judge Walter 
B. Jones, Ala., thus becoming the 4th elector 
in U.S. history to desert candidate to whom he 
was pledged. os 


Harold Macmillan became British Prime Min- 
ister Jan. 10, succeeding Sir, Anthony Eden, 
resigned. 

Ghana proclaimed an independent nation Mar. 
6, merging former British colonies of British 
Togoland and Gold Coast in Africa. 

Suez Canal, blocked 4 months, reopened Mar. 7 
by Egypt. 

Bill putting into effect Eisenhower Doctrine 
against Communist aggression in Middle East 
signed Mar. 9 by President Eisenhower. 

Youthful insurgents attacked Cuban President 
sedated palace in Havana Mar. 13; 46 killed by 
guards. 

Philippines President Ramon Magsaysay was 
killed Mar. 17 in plane crash on Cebu Island. 

Treaties creating European Economic Com- 
munity (Euromarket) and European Community 
of Atomic Energy (Euratom). were signed in 
Rome Mar. 25 by representatives of France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. 

King Hussein of Jordan quelled revolt led by 
pro-Egyptian elements of his army, Apr. 14; 
U.S. 6th Fleet shifted to eastern Mediterranean 
Apr. 25 to bolster Hussein. 

President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, Colombian 
dictator since 1953, ousted May 10 by junta. 

Britain set off its first hydrogen bomb in 
Pacific test May 15. 

V. M. Molotov, Georgi M. Malenkov and L. M. 
Kaganovich were ousted July 3-4 from Soviet 
Communist party and government leadership. 

Soviet Union announced Aug. 26 that it had 
tested an intercontinental ballistic missile suc- 
cessfully in the USSR a few days earlier. 

Sen. Strom Thurmond (D.-S.C.) held Senate 
floor for 24 hrs. 18 mins. Aug. 28-29, eclipsing 
record filibuster of 22 hrs, 26 mins. set by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.) in 1953. 

The UN General Assembly Sept. 14 condemned 
Sou Union’s repression of 1956 Hungarian up- 
rising. 

West Germany Chancellor Adenauer won a land- 
slide third-term victory in Sept. 15 elections. 

First underground nuclear explosion set off by 
Atomic Energy Commission in Nevada Sept. 19. 

A Federal-state controversy over admission of 
Negroes to the previously all-white Central High 
School in Little Rock, Ark., reached a showdown 
Sept. 4 when National Guardsmen ordered out by 
Gov. Orval Faubus (D.) barred 9 Negro students 
from entering the school. A conference between 
Faubus and President Eisenhower brought no 
tangible result and Faubus complied Sept. 21 with 
a Federal Court order to remove the National 
Guardsmen. The Negroes entered school Sept. 23 
but were ordered to withdraw by local authorities 
because of fear of mob violence. President Hisen- 
hower sent Federal troops to Little Rock Sept. 24 
to enforce the Federal Court’s order and the school 
began operation on an integrated basis. 

First man-made satellite, Sputnik I, was launched 
by Soviet scientists Oct. 4, The 184-1b, sphere which 
circled the earth about every 142 hours in an 
elliptical orbit at altitudes ranging from about 
140 miles to 560 miles above the earth. The Rus- 
Sians Nov. 3 launched Sputnik II, weighing 1,120 
lbs., carrying a live dog, Laika, as the world’s first 
Space passenger and orbiting the earth about every 
103.7 minutes at altitudes ranging from about 160 
miles to about 1,062 miles. Soviet authorities an- 
nounced the dog’s death Nov. 10. Sputnik I disin- 
tegrated Jan. 4, 1958, and Sputnik IT Apr. 14, 1958. 


Memorable Dates—1957-1958 
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party ‘ov. 

President Eisenhower suffered mild stroke Nov. 
25, recuperated quickly. 


Intl. Broth of Teamsters expelled from 
AFL-CIO Dec. 6 on charge of domination by 


corrupt elements. 

First successful test firing of U. S. interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, USAF Atlas, Dec. 17 at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla.; first full-range firing 
Nov. 28, 1958. 

First full-scale civilian nuclear power station in 
U. S., Shipp rt, Pa., began producing electricity 
for commercial use Dec. 18. 


1958 


West Indies, a federation of British Caribbean 
islands within British Commonwealth, came into 
being Jan. 3. 

Venezuelan dictator Marcos Perez Jiminez oyer- 
thrown by junta Jan. 23. 

First U. S. earth satellite to go into orbit, Ex- 
plorer = launched by Army Jan. 31, Cape Canay- 
eral, Fla. 

Egypt, Syria merged Feb. 1 as United Arab Re- 
Ub ee: Jordan countered Feb. 14 by federat- 
ing as Arab Union; Gamal Abdel Nasser elected 
UAR president Feb. 21; Yemen affiliated Mar. 8. 

Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg signed 
50-yr. treaty Feb. 3, establishing Benelux Economic 

nion. 

U.S.S. Wisconsin, last U. S. battleship, joined 
mothball fleet at Bayonne, N. J., Mar. 8. 

U. S. Navy launched first Vanguard, second suc- 
cessful U. S. satellite, Mar. 17; Army successfully 
launched Explorer III Mar. 26. 

Nikita S. Khruschev succeeded Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin Mar. 27 as Premier of Soviet Union. 

Soviet scientists launched Sputnik III, weighing 
almost 3,000 lbs., May 15. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle became French Premier 
June 1, averting threatened civil war; De Gaulle 
constitution, increasing power of executive, over- 
whelmingly adopted Sept. 28. 

Execution of former Hungarian Premier Imre 
Nagy, Maj. Gen. Pal Maleter and two other leaders 
of 1956 Hungarian revolt announced June 17 by 
Hungarian government. 

Admission of Alaska as 49th U. S. State was 
assured by Congressional action completed June 30. 
Alaskan voters approved statehood Aug. 26, held 
first state election Nov. 25. Admitted Jan. 3, 1959. 

Arab nationalist rebels seized Iraqi government 
July 14, killed King Faisal II and Premier Nuri 
as-Said, proclaimed republic. President Eisenhower 
sent U. S. Marines to Lebanon July 15, at Lebanese 
government’s request, to forestall alleged effort by 
Soviet Union and United Arab Republic to engineer 
overthrow of Lebanon regime. Withdrawal of U. S. 
troops began Aug. 12 after calm was restored. 

The fourth successful U. S. satellite, Explorer 
IV, was launched at Cape Canaveral, Fla., July 26. 

U. S. Navy atomic submarine Nautlius made first 
undersea crossing of North Pole Aug, 3; U. S. 
atomic submarine Skate crossed North Pole under 
Arctic icecap Aug. 11. 

U. S. Supreme Court reversed Sept. 12 lower 
court decision granting 214-yr. delay in integration 
of Central High School, Little Rock, Ark. Gov. 
Orval E, Faubus closed all 4 Little Rock high 
schools, Gov. J, Lindsey Almond, Jr., closed 9 Vir- 
ginia schools to avoid integration. 

Sherman Adams resigned as Assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Sept. 22 following allegations be- 
fore a House subcommittee that he had interceded 
with Federal agencies on behalf of a friend, Ber- 
nard Goldfine, Boston industrialist. 

Jet airliner passenger service across the Atlantic 
wae neers Oct. 4 by British Overseas Airways 

U. S. atomic submarine Seawolf surfaced Oct. 6 
after cruising submerged for record 60 days, beat- 
ing mark of 31 days 544 hrs. set 5 months earlier 
Py stone submarine Skate, 

ope Pius XIE died Oct. 9; Angelo Giuseppe 
Cardinal Roncalli was elected Pope Oct. 
name of John XXIII. = oe aS 

Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, commander of 
Thailand's armed forces, seized control of the 
country in a bloodless coup Oct. 20. 

Pakistani President Iskander Mirza resigned Oct. 
27, handed over rule of the country to Gen. Mo- 
hammed Ayub Khan, 

Lt. Gen. Ibrahim Abboud seized control of 
Sudan government in orderly coup Nov. 17, 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev threatened Nov. 2% 
to give East Germany control of all communica- 
tions lines to West Berlin unless Western Powers 
agreed within 6 months to make West Berlin a 
demilitarized, free city, 


e 


ai 


Memorable Dates—Panorama of 1860 
5 PANORAMA OF 1860—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
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Lincoln Wins; South Carolina Secedes; War Impends 


In 1860, 100 years ago, Abraham Lincoln was 
elected 16th President of the United States. The 
Slavery crisis came to a peak when South Caro- 
lina seceded from the Union and seized Fort Moul- 
trie and the arsenal at Charleston. 


Lincoln made a major speech at Cooper Union, 
New York City, Feb. 27, 1860. He had been invited 
by the Young Men’s Central Republician Union, 
which opposed the faction of Sen. Wm. H. Seward 
and Sen. Thurlow Weed, and paid him $200. Lin- 
coln said the country could afford to let slavery 
alone where it was but asked: ‘‘Can we, while our 
votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the 


‘national territories and overrun us here in these 


free states? If our sense of duty forbids this, then 
let us stand by our duty, fearlessly and effec- 
tively.’ Horace Greeley, editor, New York Trib- 
une, called Lincoln a champion of free labor. 
Lincoln spoke at Hartford, Conn., Mar. 5. 


Sen. Stephen A. Douglas (Ill.) had weakened 
his hold on the Democratic Party by dodging the 
issue of secession, although he condemned North- 
erm hostility to the Fugitive Slave Law. At the 
Democratic convention, Apr. 23-May 3, 1860, the 
Southern minority bolted when outvoted on ap- 
plying the Dred Scott decision to all states and 
territories. The Northern wing met June 18 in 
Baltimore and nominated Douglas for President. 
The Southern wing met June 28 in Baltimore and 
nominated Vice President John C. Breckinridge, 
Ky., for President. 

Conservatives, who ‘stood for the Union and 
strict law enforcement, formed the Constitution 
Union Party and on May 9 nominated John Bell 
(Tenn.) former Senator, for President and Ed- 
ward Everett for Vice President. 


The Republican Party, which had lost its first 
national campaign in 1856 with John C. Fremont 
(1813-1890) met May 16-18 in Chicago. Leading 
candidate was Sen. Wm. H. Seward (1801-1872) 
who had called slavery the ‘irrepressible conflict.’’ 
Lincoln had been endorsed by Illinois and several 
other states. With 233 votes needed, the first 
ballot gave Seward 173, Lincoln 102, Simon 
Cameron (Pa.) 50, Salmon P. Chase (O.) 49. In 
the second ballot Cameron's votes went to Lincoln 
by a secret agreement that Cameron would get 
a place in the cabinet. On the third ballot Lincoln 
had 231, Seward 180, Chase 24, whereupon Ohio 
diverted 4 Chase votes to Lincoln. There fol- 
lowed the first prolonged ‘‘convention yell,’’ 20 
minutes of cheering, and 30 minutes more when 
the nomination was made unanimous. Sen. Han- 
nibal Hamlin (Me.) was chosen for Vice Pres. 

The Republican platform disavowed interfer- 
ence in the domestic concerns of states; demanded 
Kansas be admitted as a free state; repudiated 
the Dred Scott decision; declared freedom the 
normal condition of all territories; asked a pro- 
tective tariff and a railway to the~ Pacific. 


In the November election 1,866,352 votes were 
east for Lincoln and 2,810,501 against him. Of the 
latter, Douglas received 1,373,157; Breckinridge, 
845,763; Bell, 589,581. Lincoln had 180 electoral 
votes, the opposition 103. The split in the Demo- 
eratic Party elected Lincoln. 


When the notifying committee called on Lincoln 
in Springfield May 19 he refused to serve them 
liquor, having returned a gift. Sen. Thurlow Weed 
(N. Y.) in Springfield on Dec. 20 asked Lincoln 
to define his position on slavery. .Lincoln’s an- 


~ swer, presented to the Senate Committee on the 


Crisis by Sen. Seward (N. Y.) Dec. 24 was: Amend 
the Constitution to say it should never be altered 
to interfere with slavery; amend fugitive slave 
law to grant trial by jury; request the states to 
repeal laws that contravene constitutional acts. 


ON THE BRINK OF WAR 


Gory. Gist of South Carolina advocated armed 
secession Noy. 5, asked South to join. Pres. Bu- 
chanan told Congress Dec. 4 crisis was caused 
by Northern interference with Southern slavery; 
advocated Constitutional amendment recognizing 
slaves as property; opposed preserving Union by 
force. . . -. Howell Cobb, Ga., resigned as Secy. 
of Treasury, Dec. 10. Manifesto by 7 Senators, 
23 Representatives, from South, demanded seces- 
sion. . . . Secy. of State Lewis. Cass resigned in 


protest against Buchanan’s policy Dec. 14... . 
South Carolina passed ordinance of secession Dec. 
20. New governor, Francis W. Pickens, demanded 
president turn over U. S. property which 
President rejected. . . . Maj. Robt. Anderson 
abandoned Ft. Moultrie for Ft. Sumter Dec. 26, 
S. C. troops seized Moultrie Dec. 28. John B. 
Floyd (Va.), Secy. of War, resigned after trans- 
ferring 124 heavy guns te South. .. . Gen. Win- 
field Scott demanded troops for Sumter Dec. 28. 
President warned South Carolina men Sumter 
would be defended. S. C. troops seized Castle 
Pinckney, U. S. revenue cutter Aiken and the 
Charleston arsenal, Dec, 28-30. 


PONY EXPRESS 


First Pony Express between Sacramento, Calif., 
and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, started 
from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there were 
80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were changed 
every 10 miles. There were 190 relay stations. The 
service ended Oct., 1861. 


BORN IN 1860. Wm. J. Bryan, Mar. 19. Jas. M. 
Barrie, May 9. Chas. M. Curtis, Jan. 25. Frank 
Daniels. Chas. Frohman. Ferdinand Gottschalk. 
John S. Haldane. Jos. Hocking. Annie Horniman. 
Wm. R, Inge. Geo. Marion. Henry Miller. 
Chauncey Olcott. Minnie Palmer, Ignace J. 
Paderewski, Noy. 6. John J, Pershing, Sept. 13. 
Raymond Poincare, Aug. 20. Ada Rehan, Apr. 22. 
Sir Wm. Robertson. Walter R. Sickert. 


DIED IN 1860. Ernst Moritz Arndt. Lady Byron. 
Jerome Bonaparte, ex-king, 76. Chevalier Bun- 
sen. Adm. Thos. Cochrane, 84, Anne Jameson, 63. 
Sir Chas. Napier, 74. Peter Parley, 67. J. K. 
Paulding, 81. Theodore Parker, 50. Rembrandt 
Peale, 82. Artur Schopenhauer, 72. 


BOOKS OF 1860. Eliz. B. Browning: Poems Be- 
fore Congress. J. Burckhardt: Renaissance in 
Italy. Wilkie Collins: Woman in White. Dickens: 
Great Expectations and Hunted Down, serials. 
Emerson: The Conduct of Life. Eliz. Gaskell: 
Right at Last. Geo. Eliot: Mill on the Floss. Haw- 
thorne: The Marble Faun. Wm. Dean Howells: 
Columbus. J. S, Mill: Representative Government. 
John L. Motley: History of the Netherlands. I, 
Owen Meredith: Lucile. Patmore: Faithful for 
Ever. Peacock: Cyril Grange. Ruskin: Modern 
Painters, V.; Unto This Last. A. C. Swinburne: 
Rosamond. Thackeray: Lovel the Widower; The 
Four Georges. Anthony Trollope: Castle Rich- 
mond. John Tyndall: Glaciers of the Alps. Whyte- 
Melville: Holmsby House. Charlotte M. Yonge: 


Pigeon Pie. 
OTHER EVENTS 


National debt, July 1, $64,842,287. U. S. Army 
had 16,006, of which 14,926 were enlisted men. 

Census of 1860 counted 31,443,322, of whom 
26,973,843 were whites; 3,953,780 were Negro slaves, 
and 487,970 were free Negroes. Foreign born were 
4,136,000, of whom 1,611,000 came from Ireland, 
1,301,000 from Germany. 

First Italian parliament, Turin, Apr. Nice and 
Savoy voted to join France. Garibaldi invaded 
Sicily, June, expelled King of Naples. Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia invaded Papal States, Sept. 

Francis Joseph I of Austria made King of 
Hungary, Oct. 

Anglo-French peace treaty with China, Oct. 24. 


SS Lady Elgin in collision in Lake Michigan, 
Sept. 8. 300 dead. 

A first embassy from Japan reached Washing- 
ton, June; was received by President Buchanan. 


SS Great Eastern reached New York June 28. 


U. S. troops subdued Indians in the Carson 
Valley, Utah, May 14-July 15. An expedition 
against Navajos in New Mexico started Sept. 12. 
Bannock Indians killed emigrants on Snake 
River, Idaho, Sept, 13. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) came 
from Canada to Detroit; visited Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, At 
Washington beginning Oct. 3; New York, Oct. 11; 
sailed home Oct, 20. 

William Walker, filibuster leader, executed at 
Truxillo, Honduras, Sept. 12. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR 

The American Civil War, sometimes called the 
War Between the States, broke out April 12, 1861, 
when Brig, Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard shelled Fort 
Sumter in Charleston, S. C., harbor, Major Robt. 
Anderson, USA, commander. It ended with the 
surrender of Confederate troops by Gen. Robt. E. 
Lee at Appomattox, Va., Apr. 9, 1865, by Gen. Jos. 
E. Johnston at Durham Sta., N. C. Apr. 26, 1865, 
and others a few weeks later. 

For 50 years Northern leaders had been trying to 
curtail and abolish slavery, but were checkmated 
in Congress by Southern legislators. Southern 
states asserted their ‘‘right of property in Negro 
slaves,” and argued that the Union was formed 
by consent of the states, which could leave that 
Union when states’ rights were violated. 

Milestones were the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 which admitted Missouri as slave state but 
prohibited slavery in the Louisiana Terr. N. of 
Arkansas; the Compromise of 1850, which admitted 
California as a free state, omitted action on 
slavery in organizing Utah and New Mexico as 
territories, ended slave trade in Dist. of Columbia, 
amended Fugitive Slave Act to punish any who 
aided a fugitive and abolished trial by jury for 
fugitive; Kamsas-Nebraska Act, 1854, which left 
choice of slavery in Kansas and Nebraska to voters. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
1851-52, intensified feeling against slavery. 

Tension increased when the Supreme Court, by 
6 to 3, ruled Mar. 6, 1857, that Dred Scott, a 
Negro, did not become free when taken to a free 
state and did not have rights as a citizen. 

John Brown’s attempt to arm slaves at Harpers 
Ferry, Oct. 16-18, 1859, inflamed partisans. 

The election in 1860 of Abraham Lincoln, 
pledged to free soil and gradual abolition of 
slavery, led to secession of South Carolina, Dec. 
20, 1860, followed by Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi. They formed the provisional 
govt. of the Confederate States of America at 
Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 8, chose Jefferson Davis 
president Feb. 9; adopted permanent censtitution 
Mar. 11, (See Confederate States.) They included 
Texas, Arkansas, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia. The western counties of Virginia refused 
to secede and became West Virginia (1863). 

The Confederate states demanded recognition as 
a new nation, formed by revolution; President 
Lincoln contended they were individual rebels 
against the Union, which was permanent. 


EVENTS OF 1861 


State troops seized U. S. forts and arsenals 
throughout the South. Fort Sumter fell Apr, 14. 
President Abraham Lincoln Apr. 15 called for 
75,000 volunteers to serve 3 mos. Confederacy Apr. 
16 ordered conscription of all white men, 18 to 35, 
for 3 yrs. unless exempted. Mobs in Baltimore har- 
assed 6th Mass. regt. en route to Washington Apr, 
19. Blockade of Southern ports ordered Apr. 19. Col. 
Robt. E. Lee, resigned from Army; Virginia made 
him brig. gen. May 14, full general June 14. Presi- 
dent Lincoln May 3 called for 40 regiments (40,034 
men) to serve 3 yrs. or duration; also increased 
Army by 22,714, Navy by 18,000. 


Battle of Bull Run (Manassas, Va.) July 21-22. 
Brig. Gen. Irwin A. McDowell had 28,455 avail- 
able, 18,500 engaged, 2,708 casualties. Brig. Gen. 
Jos. E. Johnston and Brig. Gen. Thos. J. Jackson 
(under Beauregard) had 32,072, 18,000 engaged, 
1,967 casualties. To steady Confederates Brig. Gen. 
B, E. Bee shouted: ‘‘Look, there is Jackson stand- 
ing like a stone wall!’ USA panicked, retreated. 
U, S. Congress authorized levy of 500,000 men. 

At Wilson’s Creek, Mo., Aug. 10, Brig. Gen. Nath. 
Lyon, USA, was killed in battle with Maj. Gen. 
Sterling Price, CSA. U. S. captured Forts Hatteras 
and Clark, and Port Royal, S. C. Aug. 28-29. At 
Ball’s Bluff, Leesburg, Va., USA in raid lost 894 
men Oct, 21, Maj. Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, commd. 
Dept. of the Ohio, named head Division of the 
Potomac; succeeded Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott as 
General in Chief Nov. 1. 


EVENTS OF 1862 


Forts Henry and Donelson—Maj. Gen. Henry W. 
Halleck, Western Dept., sent Brig. Gen. U. S. 
Grant with 17,000 on river craft of Flag Officer 
Andrew H. Foote vs. Ft. Henry on Tennessee River; 
it fell Feb. 6. Grant rushed troops across 10 mi. 
of bogs to Ft. Donelson on the Cumberland, sent 
his “unconditional surrender’ message to Brig, 
Gen. Simon D. Buckner, CSA, who gave up 
with 11,500 Feb. 16. At Pea Ridge, Ark., Mar. 6-8 
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Dorn and i 
McClellan took field command Army of th 
mac in spring. ied Gen. H. W. Halleck became 


Mo., .captured Mar. 14, by Gen. 

John Pope. Island Noe. 10 surrendered to Pope 
and Foote with 7,000 men Apr. 7. 

Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, CSA, 40,000 from 

Corinth, Tenn., surprised Grant at Shiloh Church 

ittsburg Tenn. Apr. 6; Johnston 


Farragut made rear admiral, July. 

Monitor and Merrimac—Confederates rebuilt 
scuttled US frigate-Merrimac into ironclad Vir- 
ginia. Sank Cumberland, USN, destroyed Congress, 
USN, at Hampton Roads, Va., Mar. 8. Three other 
US ships ran aground, including Minnesota, Moni- 
tor, flat-decked ironclad, 900 tons, 172 ft. long, with 
revolving turret and 2 li-in. guns, built by John 
Ericsson at $275,000 cost; Lt. John L. Worden 
commndr., crew of 58, badly damaged Merrimac 
Mar. 9, which withdrew. 

Peninsular Campaign—McClellan moved Army 
of the Potomac by sea to Fort Monroe, Va., 70 
mi. from Richmond. Confederates sent Stonewall 
Jackson up Shenandoah Valley to divert Federals; 
Jackson lost at Kernstown, Va., but routed 
Federals at McDowell, Front Royal, Winchester, 
Cross Keys, Port Republic, Mar. 23-June 9. Mc- 
Clellan’s advance troops clashed with Maj. Gen. 
James Longstreet at Williamsburg May 5. On May 
25 2 US corps crossed to south side of Chicka- 
hominy leaving 3 on north side. Gen. Jos. E. 
Johnston attacked south side May 30, Battle of 
Fair Oaks or Seven Pines, was repulsed. Johnston 
was wounded and Lee took over Army of Northern 
Virginia..Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, CSA, June 13-15, 
led his cavalry around McClellan. 

Gen. Lee started Seven Days’ Battles at Me- 
chanicsville June 26. McClellan withdrew to 
Gaines Mill (1st Cold Harbor) where Lee with 
57,000 assaulted Brig. Gen. Fitz-John Porter’s 
34,000 June 27. McClellan withdrew army of 90,000 
to Harrison’s Landing, holding off Lee at Savage 
Station June 29, Frayser’s Farm or Glendale June 
30; stopped Stonewall Jackson at White Oak 
Swamp June 30. At Malvern Hill July 1 Con- 
federates had 5,000 casualties from Federal ar- 
tillery. Federal casualties for campaign, 15,849; 
Confederates, 20,614 out of 95,481 engaged. Lincoln 
called for 300,000 July 2, R. Adm. Farragut, win- 
ning Mobile Bay Aug. 5, ordered: ‘‘Damn the Tor- 
pedoes, full steam ahead!’’ 

During this campaign Brig. Gen. Daniel C. 
Butterfield composed the bugle call Taps. Congress 
authorized the Medal of Honor July 12. 

Second Bull Run (Manassas). Stonewall Jack- 
son and Maj. Gen. A. P. Hill, CSA, attacked Maj. 
Gen. Nath. P. Banks (part of Maj. Gen. John 
Pope’s Army of Virginia) at Cedar Mountain, Va., 
Aug. 9. Jackson destroyed Pope’s supplies at 
Manassas Aug. 26. Major battle was fought Aug. 
30 along Warrenton Pike. Pope, checked by Jack- 
son and Longstreet, withdrew toward Washington. 

Antietam (Sharpsburg). Lee with 50,000 crossed 
Potomac Sept. 4 to Frederick, Va., moved across 
South Mountain to Hagerstown, Md. McClellan 
followed, fighting Longstreet and Hill at South 
Mtn. Sept. 14. Lee dropped back to Antietam creek 
near Sharpsburg, Md. Sept. 15; Jackson took 
Harpers Ferry, joined Lee. McClellan attacked 
Sept. 17; stopped Lee, but failed to use reserve 
and let Lee withdraw across Potomac. USA had 
70,000 engaged, 13,000 casualties; CSA had 50 000 
engaged, 13,000 cas. Maj. Gen. Stuart, CSA cavalry 
raided Chambersburg, Pa., Oct. 10. 

Fredericksburg, Md. Lincoln, displaced er 
lan with Maj. Gen. Ambrose ¥, Burnside Nose 
Burnside crossed Rappahannock, made frontal ‘ate 
tack on Marye’s Heights above Fredericksburg 
Dec. 13. Lee, Longstreet and Jackson with 75.000 
repulsed him. USA lost 12,653; CSA 5,377. ee 

In Tennessee Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Rosecrans, USA 
pushed back Gen. Braxton Brage at battle of 
Stone River-Murfreesboro Dec. 31-Jan. 3. US 
12,000 casualties; CSA 11,000. ; 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by President 
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Lincoln announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion, 


EVENTS OF 1863 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 
declared free forever the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana (certain parishes already occupied ex- 
cepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia 
(West Virginia and other portions excepted). About 
3,120,000 slaves were thus declared free. Congress 
abolished slavery in Dist. of Columbia Apr. 16. 

Chancellorsville, Va.—Maj. Gen. Jos. E. Hooker 
Succeeded Burnside as commander Jan. 25.—Hook- 
er, with 90,000 available, attempted to envelop Lee 
May 2. Jackson led 32,000 around US Army, drove 
in right of Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard. Jackson 
wounded by own troops May 2, died May 10; suc- 
ceeded by Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. Shell stunned 
Hooker May 3. Maj. Gen. John Sedgwick forced 
Confederates out of Marye’s Heights; was pushed 
back May 4. Against consensus Hooker withdrew 
across Rappahannock, US casualties 17,197; CSA 
13,000. Lincoln called for 100,000 for-6 mos. June 15. 

Gettysburg—Lee with 76,224 and 272 guns, in- 
vaded Penn. Army of the Potomac had 115,256; 
about 90,000 effective, 362 guns. Maj. Gen. Jubal 
A. Early, CSA, levied on York, Pa., for $100,000 
supplies June 27. Lincoln gave Maj. Gen. Geo. C. 
Meade top command June 28. Ist US Cavalry 
(Buford) pushed back at Gettysburg by Lt. Gen. 
A. P. Hill, CSA, July 1. Lt. Gen. Richard S. Ewell, 
CSA, forced US back to Cemetery Hill; Maj. Gen. 
Reynolds, USA, killed. US took Culp’s Hill, ex- 
tended line to Round Top, with Maj. Gens. Han- 
cock, Sickles, Sedgwick, Howard, Slocum and 
Pleasanton (cavalry). Lee’s attacks checked July 2. 
On July 3 Maj. Gen. Geo. E. Pickett, Maj. Gen. 
Isaac Trimble and Brig. Gen. Jas. J. Pettigrew 
with 15,000 made assault on foot from Seminary 
Ridge vs. US center (Hancock); repulsed 
with 4,500 casualties. Lee retreated into Virginia; 
Meade did not pursue. Losses: US, 3,155 killed, 
14,529 wounded, 5,365 missing; CSA, 3,903 killed, 
12,709 wounded, 5,425 missing. Many of the miss- 
ing were prisoners. Total casualties estimated at 
23,049 USA, 20,451 CSA, or over 43,000. 

Vicksburg—Grant was given top command to 
capture Vicksburg, Miss Porter led fleet south 
past Vicksburg Apr. 16, moved troops across 
river Apr. 30. May 1 Grant took Port Gibson. Maj. 
Gen. Wm. T. Sherman took Jackson, Miss., May 14, 
held back Jos. E. Johnston, CSA. Lt. Gen. John 
Cc. Pemberton, CSA, commanding 30,000, was de- 
feated at Champion’s Hill and Black River Bridge, 
shut up in Vicksburg. He surrendered July 4; 
Grant paroled prisoners. Gen. Banks with 15,000 
captured Port Hudson July 8, giving US control 
of Mississippi River. 

Tennessee—Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Rosecrans took 
Chattanooga Sept. 9. Braxton Bragg, CSA, drove 
him back at Chickamauga, but Maj. Gen. Geo. H. 
Thomas checked Bragg, Sept. 18-20; was -called 
“Rock of Chickamauga.’”’ Grant made commander 
of all armies there: Sherman of Grant’s Army of 
the Tennessee; Thomas~ replaced Rosecrans. 
Longstreet reinforced Bragg; Hooker supported 
Thomas. Hooker took Lookout Mt., fought Battle 
Above the Clouds, Nov. 24. Sherman and Thomas 
dislodged Bragg at Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 
Bragg retreated to Georgia. 

Congress voted first conscription act, Mar. 3, 
drafting all men between 20 and 45, unless ex- 
empted by paying $300 for substitute. Riots against 
draft in New York, Boston, July 13-16, about 1,000 
killed. ; 

President Lincoln made address at dedication of 
cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19, 

Brig. Gen. John H. Morgan, CSA, raided Indiana 
and Ohio; captured at New Lisbon, O., escaped 
from prison at Columbus, Nov. 27. Killed at 
Greeneville, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1864. 


EVENTS OF 1864 


Grant made lieut. general Mar. 1, Gen. in Chief 
Mar. 12. Sherman succeeded him in West. Halleck 
made chief of staff. Draft for 500,000 to serve 3 
years or duration begun Mar. 10; additional 200,000 
Mar. 14. 

Wilderness; Spotsylvania—Bloody battles fol- 
lowed when Grant crossed the Rapidan and was 
attacked by Lee at Wildermess, May 5. Longstreet 
was wounded by own men. Grant attacked Lee at 
Spotsylvania Court House May 10 (2nd Wilder- 
ness). Maj. Gen. Francis G. Barlow took Spotsyl- 


vania salient, including Bloody Angle, M! 12 
(3rd. Wilderness). Maj, Gen. Sedgwick kil 
US killed and wounded May 5-12 est. 26,813; 
missing 4,183. Maj. Gen. Sheridan’s cavalry 
defeated Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart at Yellow 
Tavern, Va., May 11; Stuart was killed. 

Cold Harbor—Let took strong position near the 
Chicahominy, Grant attacked his center June 3, 
was repulsed with 12,000 casualties. Grant crossed 
James River on bridge of 2,100 pontoons, June 14- 
15, marched to Petersburg. 

USN Kearsarge, Capt. Winslow, defeated CSN 
Alabama off Cherbourg, France, June 19; Alabama 
Surrendered and sank. 

Siege of Petersburg—Grant assaulted Confed~ 
erate positions June 15-18 with 7,881 casualties. 
Exploded a mine under Confederate works July 
30; during fight in crater US lost 898 killed, 4,060 
wounded, 3,110 missing; CSA 400 killed, 600 wound- 
ed, 200 missing. 

Early vs. Sheridan—Lee sent Maj. Gen. Jubal 
A. Early to hold Shenandoah Valley. Early went 
through Maryland to outskirts of Fort Stevens 
near Washington, July 11, where skirmishes were 
watched by President Lincoln. Early eluded Fed- 
erals, Grant sent Sheridan to Shenandoah. 
Sheridan defeated Early at Winchester Sept. 19 
Fisher’s Hill, Sept, 22. Early surprised Wright at 
Cedar Creek Oct. 19; Sheridan’s famous ride from 
Winchester rallied troops, brought victory. 

Sherman’s March to the Sea—Sherman defeated 
Johnston at Resaca, Ga., May 14-15. Hooker 
repulsed at New Hope Church, Ga., May 25, US 
cavalry, Maj. Gen. Geo. Stoneman, captured Alla- 
toona June 1. Johnston repulsed Sherman at 
Kenesaw Mtn., June 2? (US casualties 3,000, CSA 
600), evacuated post, was superseded by Gen. J. B. 
Hood, CSA, July 17. Lt. Gen. Wm. J. Hardee, 
CSA, defeated at Peach Tree Creek, July 20. 
Hardee defeated in battle of Atlanta, July 22, by 
Gen. J. B. McPherson, who was killed. Hood re=- 
pulsed at Ezra’s Church, before Atlanta, July 28. 
Sherman occupied Atlanta Sept. 2, burned it Noy. 
15, started for sea with 60,000. Occupied Savan- 
nah Dec. 21. Thomas defeated Hood at Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 15-16, scattering his army. 

Gen. Nathan B. Forrest, CSA, captured Fort 
Pillow, Tenn., Apr. 12, massacred Negro troops. 


EVENTS OF 1865 


The U. S. House, Jan. 31, 1865, concurred in a 
Senate resolution to adopt the 13th Amendment 
prohibiting slavery. On Lincoln’s invitation, Con- 
federates sent 3 commissioners who met Lincoln 
and Secy. Seward on vessel at Hampton Roads 
Feb. 3. Confederates asked to negotiate as a na~ 
tion; Lincoln demanded that they accept the 
national authority and 13th Amendment, which 
they rejected. Gen. Lee made commander-in-chief 
by Confederate congress Apr. 6. 

Confederates evacuated Columbia, S. C., and 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 17. Cape Fear River forts 
captured Feb. 20-21. Brig. Gen. Geo. A. Custer 
defeated Early at Waynesboro, Va., Mar. 2. Con- 
federates evacuated Petersburg and Richmond 
Apr. 2-3; President Davis retired to Danville. Maj. 
Gen. Godfrey Weitzel took over Richmond; Lincoln 
inspected it Apr. 4. Grant asked Lee to surrender 
Apr. 7. Lee surrendered 27,805 at Appomattox 
Court House, Va., Apr. 9. Johnston surrendered 
31,243 to Sherman at Durham Sta., N. C., Apr. 18, 
made official Apr. 26. 


MURDER OF LINCOLN 


Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, April 14, 
died, April 15; Booth was shot to death in the pur- 
suit, April 26, at a burning barn, on a farm near 
Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for complicity were 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Herold, George 
A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Powell), July 7. 
Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, and Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment; Edward Spangler, to six years in prison, 
but all four men were pardoned 1869. John H. 
Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled to Europe but 
was brought back and tried, 1867. Jury disagreed. 
He was reindicted, but not tried. Booth‘s body 
was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was given to 
relatives, reburied in Baltimore. 

Slavery was abolished by adoption of the 13th 
amendment to Constitution, Dec. 18. 
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1913—-Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, Presiden 
of Mexico and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent—March 18. George King of Greece. 

1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(ater part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 

1918—July 12. Grand Duke Michael of Russia, at 
Perm.—July 18. Nicholas II, abdicated Czar of 
Russia; his wife, the Czarina Alexandra; their 
son, Czarevitch ‘Alexis, and their daughters, Grand 
Duchesses Olga, Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 
members of their household were murdered in cold 
blood by Bolsheviki at Ekaterinburg. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

1923—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho” Villa, 
ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1928—July 17. Gen. Alvaro Obregon, President- 
elect of Mexico, in San Angel, Mexico. 

1938—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fla., Joseph Zan- 
gara, anarchist, shot at President-elect Franklin D. 
Rooseveit, but 2 woman seized his arm, and the bul- 
let fatally wounded Mayor Anton J. Cermak, of 
Chicago, who died March 6. Zangara was electro- 
cuted on March 20, 1933. 

1934—July 25. In Vienna, Englebert’ Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazi, in the chancellery. 
Otto Planetta convicted and hanged.—Oct. 9, in 


Charles B. Ross, 4, in Germantown, Pa., July 1, 
1874. $20,000 not delivered. Boy never found, 
abductors shot while committing burglary. 

Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., 16, in Omaha, Neb., Dec. 
18, 1900. Returned Dec. 20 after $25,000 ransom 
paid. Pat Crowe confessed. 

Robert Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22, 1924, by 
two youths, Loeb and Leopold, who killed boy. 
Demand for $10,000 ignored. Loeb died in prison, 
Leopold was paroled Mar. 13, 1958. 

arian Parker, 12, in Los Angeles. Dec. 15, 1927, 
returned dead after $1,500 paid. William E. Hick- 
Man convicted, hanged. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., 20 mos. old, in Hope- 
well, N. J., Mar. 1, 1932; found dead May 12. 
Ransom of $50,000 was paid to man identified as 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 35, paroled German 
convict who entered U.S. illegally. Hauptmann 
passed ransom bill and $14,000 marked money 
was found in his garage. He was convicted after 
spectacular trial at Flemington, and electrocuted 
in Trenton, N. J., prison, Apr. 3, 1936. 

William A. Hamm, Jr., 39, in St. Paul, June 15, 
1933. $100,000 paid. Alvin Karpis given life. 

Charles F. Urschel, in Oklahoma City, July 22, 
1933. Released oy 31 after $200,000 paid. Geo, 
(Machine Gun) Kelly and 5 others given life, 

Edward G. Bremer, 37, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 17, 
1934. Released Feb. 7 after $200,000 paid. Two 
given life. 

George Weyerhaeuser, 9, in Tacoma, Wash., May 
24, 1935. Returned home June 1 after $200,000 
paid. Kidnapers given 20 to 60 years. 

Charles Mattson, 10, in Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 
2%, 1936. Found dead Jan. 11, 1937. Kidnaper 
asked $28,000, failed to contact, escaped. 


Memorable Dates—Assassinations; Kidnapings and Fires 
Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


Major Kidnaping 


Aug. 20. ba Bronstein). 
63° exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacaues M. van den Dresechd). near Mexico City. 

1942—Dec. 24. Admiral Jean Francois Darlap, 61, 
in Algiers. S 
19. U A San, de facto Premier of 
eee taterin Government, and five top 
sits UY ec leb wets hanes Ma 8 1B, 
some Jan. ‘Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, shot 


‘acas. 
an. 2. ae aptone saa bf pp ae of 
Panama, by m e€ gun at race track, Panama. 
1956- Sept. 21. Anastasio Somoza, President of 
Nicaragua, in Leon; died Sept. 29. 
1957—July 26. President Carlos Castillo Armas 
of Guatemala, in Guatemala City by one of his 
own guards, who then committed suicide. 
1958—July 14. King Faisal of Iraq; his uncle, 
Crown Prince Abdul lah, and July 15, Premier 
Nuri as-Said, by rebels in Baghdad. 
Assassination Attempts 
1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
© men identified as members of a 


by President Truman, July 24, 1952. 
For more complete list, see 1959 World Almanac. 


Crimes 


Arthur Fried, in White Plains, N.Y., Dec. 4, 
1937. Body not found. Two kidnapers executed. 

Peter Levine, 12, in New Rochelle, N.Y., Feb. 
24, 1938. Dismembered body found May 29. $30,- 
000 ransom not paid. Kidnapers escaped. 

Robert C. Greenlease, 6, son of a Kansas City, 
Mo., motor car dealer, taken from school Sept. 
28, 1953, and held for $600,000. Body found Oct. 
7, when Mrs. Bonnie Brown Heady and Carl A. 
Hall were arrested. They pleaded guilty and_ were 
executed Dec. 18. Two arresting officers—Louis 
Shoulders and Elmer Dolan—were sentenced to 3 
yrs. and 2 yrs., respectively, for perjury in de- 
scribing recovery of $300,000 of the ransom. Hall 
claimed he had over $590,000 when arrested. 

Evelyn Smith, 23, in Phoenix, Ariz., June §, 
1954. Released unharmed June 10, after $75,000 
was paid. Daniel J. Marsin was arrested and 
charged with the crime. Money recovered. 

Peter Weinberger, 32 days old, Westbury, L.I., 
N.Y., July 4, 1956, for $2,000 ransom, not paid. 
Child found dead. Angelo John LaMarca, 31, 
convicted, sentenced to death. 

Cynthia Ruotolo, 6 wks. old, taken from car- 
riage in front of Hamden, Conn,, store Sept. 1, 
1956. Body found Sept. 6 in lake two miles away. 

Lee Crary, 8, in Everett, Wash., Sept. 22, 1957, 
for $10,000 ransom, not paid. Escaped after 3 
days, led police to George E. Collins, convicted 
Sse Ro Chionchi 

isa Rose onchio, newborn baby, taken from 

peeege eS <a poepits) ng 28 2, 1959. Found un- 
+11. Mrs. Jean Iavarone senten 

one year as kidnaper. areas 


For more complete list, see 1958 World Almanac, 


Fires 


1871|Oct. 8 250/|1912jJan, 9)Bqui 
; . quitable Life bldg., Ni 
171 Oct. 9 1,152] |1919|June 20|Mayaguez Theater ‘San Jaan yt 150 
1876 |Dec. 5 295| |1923|May 17|School, Camden, 8’ C........ NOTE 
“ht ee ea 100) |1924|Dee. 25|School, Hobart, Okla.....°°°°** 35 
Beare. | 8 850] |1929|May 15|Crile Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 124 
peeaiey 20 200) |1930/Apr. 21|Penitentiarv. Columbus, Ohio. 320 
1887 Sept. 4 200/ |1940/Apr. 23|Dance hall, Natchez, Miss...._° 198 
ieee ° 28] |1942 Nov. 28|Cocoanut Grove, Boston...__ | 491 
1897 |May | 150| /1944\July 6 |Ringling Circus, Hartford.....°: 168 
“eae 45] |1946|June 5/LaSalle Hotel, Chicago wc ssc. 61 
irene s 326 1946|Dec. 7/|Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta...... "°° 119 
Helos, 36 21//1949/Apr, _5|Hospital, Effingham, Ill...../° °° tae 
1902 Sept. 20 115) |1957|Feb. 17/Home for Aged, Warrenton, Mo.. 72 
1903 Dec. 39 602| |1957|Noy. 16|Niagara, Falls, N. Y., tenement 18 
VOOR an kee ere, Md., unknown... 6... 1958 |Mar. 19|New York City loft building. ... 24 
eee 170) |1958|Nov, 8|/Tenement, Montreal, Can....... 22 
ie a 8 va SS Des SORE NEMO ERE. BE 
of | oeskea, Mass., UNKNOWN............ Ps ore, ogota, Colombia........ 

1911 'Mar, 25 145! 11959|Mar. 5\School near Little Rock, Ark.. 4 


AY 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 
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Marine Disasters Since 1860; Major War Losses 
Figures show lives lost. Only more serious disasters are listed. See also Chronology 


t)sank by C)—collision, 
(S)—sunk 


in, Br. me ritich. Fr.—French, ik Storm (1 pair pis 


Feb. i Ff Hung a wv Barley, Fran Sable, N.S. 208 | & 
lb Dy) 2) e, 
Sept. 8 Pade wigis ors a Lake Michigan, 300 


CIVIL WAR 1861-65 


1862 
Mar. 8 Cumberland, ote ress (Fed.) sunk by 
pauee (Conf. 5 
Mar. 9 Battle of Merrimac cee ) and Monitor 
(Fed. een Neils ° ended ina draw; Merrimac 
= b in May, to prevent capture. 
Dec. ee rts) Fi eee Hatteras 


Feb. 7 Orpheus (W) ea New Zealand...... 190 
Apr. 27 Ataib-Saxor aon Cape Race..... 237 


June 19 Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 

Feb. 7 Housatonic (Fed.) (T) by the H. L. Hunley 
(Conf.) off Charleston, S. C. The Hunley swamped 
and its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by submarine 


1865 
aoe 27 Sultana (E) on Se wes i River.. 
. 24 Eagle Speed (F) Aegis: cutta...... 


Jan. 11 in ie of Be es ees! 
Jan. 30 00 
Evening Star oo from New York... 250 


1,450 
"265 


Oct. 3 
one, Wye and 50 other vessels 


Oct. 29 Rhon cw) 

at St. Thomas, West erie by hurricane. ...1,000 
Apr. 9 Sea Bird (B) on Hare Michigan..... 100 
Apr. 17° United Kingdom (V).............. 0 
Dec. 4 America; United states (B) Ohio R.. 72 
Oct. 27 Stonewall B) pelaw Cairo, Ill...... 200 
Jan. 24 Oneida (C) off Yokohama.......... 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in Atlantie: 
Rept. 7 Br. warship Ca) oft tai (F) off 
Oct. 19 Cambria lost = Tnishteahull: ais com eTO 
Jan. 28 H.R. Art Aria Peat eaiedicte css 87 
July 30 Westhela. Creer) (B) N.Y harbor::: 100 


Mary Celeste left New York for Genoa; 
found abandoned in Atlantic 4 weeks 
later: crew eaten heard from 


1 
Jan. 22 Northfieet (C) off Dungeness....... 300 
Apr. 1 Br. Atlantic (W) off Nova oe -. 547 
Nov. 23 Ville de he ee in Atlantic...... 230 
Dec. 6 Cospatrick ee et 470 
May 7 Schiller (W) vn Scilly ar araasre 200 
Nov. 4 Pacific (C) off Cape Flattery....... 236 
Dec. 6 Deutschland oo mouth of Tiiames: 157 
July 15 Eten (W) off Valparaiso........... 100 
Nov. 24 Huron (W) off North Carolina...... 100 
Nov... Atacama aes Chile.... 104 
Jan. 31 Metropolis (W) off North Carolina.. 100 
Mar. 24 Eurydice (F) near Isle of Wight.. 300 
Sept. 3 Princess fs eS on Thames River 700 
Feb.12-16 13 fishing schooners (F) off N. F..... 144 
Dec. 2 ere vere Gvesdvscccoen L74 
Jan. 31 Atlanta (V) from Bermuda......... 290 
Noy. 24 Uncle Joseph ore off Spezzia. .:3.2:. 250 
May 24 iene capsized in Thames River, oe 
Jun U. 8. naval’ vessel ‘Jeanetie erustied in 


Arctic ice ao sunk 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Cmdr. G. W. De Long and 21 others lost; 11 sur- 
vived, including Lt. Ga. W. Melville. The vessel had 
been in the ice pack since Sept., 1879. It had sailed 
from San Francisco in July. 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett 

Aug. 30 Teuton (W) off pawe of Good Hope. 200 


Sept. 14 Asia CH near Sault Ste. Marle,..... 98 


Ger. Cambria (C) iceberg.......... 
Daphne capsized in Clyde....... 


1884 
City of Columbus a off ee. . 
Apr. 3 Daniel Steinman ( 
Pomona; State of Florida Co 
Sp. Gigon; ae Lexham ( 


Kapunda; Ada Meimore (C) Brea, 800 
W. A. Scbolten (C) in Eng. Channel. 134 


ye lr aro Ba (F)—ioundered at sea, (G)—ran 
ch, Ger.—German, Tecttalian 


—wrecked, ‘Sra ee 


bt vanished, ( hy) Sar he 
ap p.—Spanish, Sw.—Swedish, 


.— Japanese, 


888 
14 Geiser; T ‘alla secs ndaececs 
Sept. 12 It. steamer; sa Frans 00°(O) yes cete ciate 135 
Mar, 16 U. 


S. warshi{; Trento Vandalla and 
pe ie; Ger. Adler ani Eber (W) at Apia, Sumsy 


Islands, by hurricane:....... o oven sey mye 
ee 

Jan. 2 Persia (W) on C Riess 
Feb. 17 Br. Duberg (wy, ps China cee eich | 
paar 15 meccies (eed eis ree yore ROP aes 24 

. ‘ate Ertogrul off Japan 
Nov. 10 British crulser Ser, ae ( » off Spain for 
Dec. 27 Sosneie) Oran 8 SOR. f vigitels ae One 
Mar. 17 Utopia (C) off Gibraltar 574 
Apr. 22 Bianco ogee (E) in Caldera Bay 200 
Jan. 13 Namchow wy at China Sea........ 414 
May 22 Braz. warship si La Plata R.... 120 
Oct. 28 Roumania (W) off Portugal....... « 113 


1893 
Feb. 8 Trinacria (W) off coast of Spain. . 116 


Feb. 11 Naronic (V) Liverpool to New York 

June 22 Br. battleshin Victoria (C) off Syria 350 
1894 

Feb. 2 Kearsarge (W) on Roncadof Reef 

Nov. 1 Wairapa (W) off New Zealand...... 134 
1895 

Jan. 30 Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C)......... 335 

Mar. 11 Sp. Reina’ a re (F) in Atlantic.; 400 


896 
Drummond Castle CW) off France... 250 


1898 
U. S. battleship Maine (E) io Ha- 
Vana harbor.:-.(...ueeeenue cees 269 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


May 1 Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Reina 
Cristina; Castilla; cruisers Isla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luzon; gunboats Don Juan de Austria, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa and Marques del Duero, ‘under 
Adm, Patricio Montojo, destro oyed by Commodore 
oe Dewey’s fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 

7 wounded 

July Battle of Santiago de Cuba—Spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo oe 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Sant: 
ke Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of 

‘urquino. Sp. forces, under Adm, Pasi ae 
333 illed, 131 wounded; U. S., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T, Sampson and Commodore Win- 
field S. Schley, 1 kille 

July Fr, La Fourgoyns; Br. Cromarty- 


ae ( 
July 4 
July 65 


ohegan (W) off the Lizard..... “ere 
Portland lost off Cape Cod......... 157 


1900 
Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at Ho- 
bokeny N. J... occ susie Roe 


1901 

Rio de Janeiro (W) at aaa Francisco. 128 

Turkish Asian (W) in Red Sea...... 180 

Islander, with $3.000, 000 ss con, struck 
jeeberg in Steven’s Passage, Alas 

Dec. 2 Br. Condor (V) off ‘esquimait, B.C. 104 


July 21 isieeeapierkeer 


1903 
June 7 French Libau (C) near Marseilles..... 150 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 1904-05 


1904 

Russian crulsers Variag and Korietz sunk 
off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 

Russian battleship Petropaviovsk 
(M) off Port Arthur............,. 

Jap battleships Hatsuse and Yashima (M), 

cruiser Yoshino rammed by sister ship and sunk 

Gen. Slocum (B) at Hell Gate, N. Y..1,030 

Russian submarine Dolphin sunk... 

Norge (W) on Rockall 

1905 

May 27. Battle of Tsushima Bay—Jap. fleet, un- 
der Adm, Heihachiro Togo, destroyed Russian fleet 
under Adm. Ziniry P. Rojdestvensky including 
battleships Kniaz Suvaroff, Alexander III, Ostia-~ 
bya, Navarin, Sissoi Veliki ‘and Borodino: cruisers 
Dmitri Donski, Adm. Nakhimoff,, Vladimir 
Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, Zhemchug, Izumrud 
and Svietlana: Russia lost 10,000 men. Wee ce: 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties under 1,00! 

Sept. 13 Jap. warship Mikasa...... ovaries in OOD 


Qa) 26 
June 30 


Feb. 22 


1902 
Primus (C) on the Elbe..... 


J 
sul 


ir. 
Apr. 
Sept. 


a 
12 
2 


20 
26 


23 


Sept. 28 


Mar, 
Mar. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


1 
5 


9 


9 
steamer Henry B. 


Egypt. . 
14-15 eee Star liner Titanic hit iceberg 


Tee 


Z an (E) off B wesee 
cee Rea 
Sirja Cage Cape Palos.... 3 


Island.... 
oliand..... 


Larchmont sunk off Lo: 
Br. Berlin off es of 


Columbia; Ban Petro a 


Turkish se) eet oe North Sea.. 


Pescadores 


is Pablo sunk ot off Philippines. . 


Br, Waratah (V) from London...... 
Fr. Gen. Change (W) off Minorea... 
Fr. battleship a (®) at Toulon 
Russ (F) in Black Sea............. 
Spanish Principe de Asturias... 


British Yongala (S) off Australia. | 
Nile steamer (C) near Cario, 


North Atlantic............ «. 1,517 
Russian Obnevka sunk in Dvina R. "115 
Jap. Kickermaru sunk off Japan. .-.. 1,000 


1913 
Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmora 200 
Ger. destroyer S-178; cruiser Yorck 
c near Heligoland............. 
Volturno (EF) in midocean......... 
Storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the 
Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the 


steamers John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Brice, 
28; Isaac M. Scott. 26; Hydrus, 24, and Argus, 24, 


Mar. 
May 


July 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept, 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


are 


eeene New York to England, sunk in 1 


31 
29 


WORLD WAR I 1914-18 


1914 
Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait 173 
Canadian Empress of Ireland (C) 
St. Lawrence River.. 
German cruiser 
British in Rufiji R 
German Kaiser Within der Grosse sunk 
off Africa 
German cruisers Ariadne, Coln and Mainz 
sunk by British 
German cruiser Hela sunk by British 
sub. off Heligoland 
Francis H. Leggett (W) Columbia R. 80 
British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy and 
Hogue by German submarine, .... 1,400 
sn pe egies Hawke by submarine off 
erdeen 
British battleship Audacious (M) off 
Lough Swilly 
British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
sunk in Battle of Coronel 


pxenizsbers’ 


024 
sunk by 


German cruiser Karlsruhe (E) 


German cruiser Emden sunk off Cocos Is, 
German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River 
Br. battleship Bulwark (E) at Sheerness 
German cruisers Scharnhorst, Leip- 

zig, Gneisenau and Nurnberg sunk 

in Battle of Falkland Island....... 1,800 
French battleship Jean Bart (T) in Medi- 

terransan 


1915 
British battleship Formidable ¢T) 
German cruiser Blucher sunk off 
Dogger Ban 


Uv. S. sub vas off Honolulu Harbor., 21 
Cunard Line ‘steamship Lusitania, bound 
8 minutes 


after a German submarine attack off the Old ret 
A 


of ene southeast tip of Ireland 


19 
British battleship King Edward V 
off Cape Wrath 1 OD 


PADGAM cys iseleieials <a: seus visladioss <i 3.100 


dics ell aie - 


Memorable Datel Marthe Disasters ; . 


costs 


aa Late 


lost 14 sh 6,097 men; Ger. 
under V: es Reinhard 


damage 


Aug. 


Mar, 


Apr 
Aug. 
Sept. 


10 
30 
21 

3 


Battle -orulsers 


of geeaioe 
eID ing 
of atgow Bro rand eet Sir teavia ander Aan. Sir 
High Seas Fleet 
Scheer and Franz von 


U.S. cruiser Memphis (W) at Santo 

Chinese a Xu sunk off ‘Chins. ?2211,000 
Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan.. "105 
Connemara; Retriever (C) Irish Sea. 92 
Br. Britannic (T) Aegean 50 


British 


se eeee 


000. 
U.S. destroyer Jacob Jones (T) < 
Scilly Islands...............0- 
Br. Aragon ie ip Mediterranean... 


German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros Island 

Br. Louvain (T Mediterran: ie 

Fren 


610 


Br. Liandovery Castle {Ts 2. 20 
Columbia sunk in Dlinois River 87 
ht chee Kawachi (E) Toka- 


a Bay 
Fr. Speeds (T) in Mediterranean 
U.S. cruiser San Diego (M) off Fire 
bi eee ne ein Sees T 50 
British Warilda (T) off England. 123 
British Galway SAF (T) in Atlantic 
an 


C) oe Scotland. 
cone Leinster (T) St. George's 


Ht 


1919 
British yacht Iolalre off Scotland... 
French Chaonia lost in Straits of 
MIGSRINA CT. Sens ticle siotticcle eines «ee 460 
Br. Se L-55, off Kronstadé.::.* 41 


British ey Ko) off France; ..... 98 


- 300 
-. 301 
Greek esindon sunk off Piraeus... 15 
Mossamedes (G) at see Sa Africa 230 


Br. sub L-24 (or ont Portland, Eng... 
Jap. sub No. aaa fo off gad, Boe ae i 


103 
50 


Br. sub M-1 ere 2 English Channel. 89 


ee G) aa *crosom aetna Jap, 230 
Brevyertn hit pier at Cronsta t, 


eadiolnes 00 
351,200 
84 


ae) 


4 


beh 
ay 


SPR Cee, ee 


be hee wig 


rat 


MY 


Aug. 


25 
25 


12 
12 


Oo md 


. 18 


Con na 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


1927 
aa rang ie: Warabi and Ashi off 
ungo Str: 


IALOA ee ois 3 ie et eleO 
Italian’ ‘Pringlpedsa Mataida (i) ‘of 
orto Seguro, Brazil............ 314 
US, sub S-4 me off Provincetown, 
flean An; Ste (S$) Araunco Bay. 291 
It. farsa {C) in Adriatic Sea. Sh ay 
Fr. Ondine, off Portug vetwe 48 


British pegs a off Virginla, ws 
Jap. Toyo a ea Maru on Rock 
Be (Ww) ¥; 


a 
San Juan () off Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Chinese Lee oe near Hongkeng 


19 
Chinese steamer (FE) in Piers, es eae River 
Russian sub No. 9, Gulf of 

French St. Philibert (S) off St. Reesies 


Br. sub M-2, off Portland Bill, Eng, 
Observation (E) East River, N.Y.G. 72 
hah pee eosee Sawarab (8) off For- 


teens 


tesececececscese LF 


ze R. 


193. 
Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangt: 
hye ts upset west of Naga- 
Morro Castle (B) off Asbury ‘Park, 


Ce i i ad 


93 
Mohawk; airy oi off N. J..... 
Jap. Midori Maru (C) in Inland Sea 


193 
Sp. sub (T) off Malaga.... ...... 47 
1937 


U.S. Panay, bombed by Jap., Yang- 
tEORUV ER tess eee RE Oe . vaatds «obs 2 


1938 
French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
WORLD WAR II 1939-45 


1939 

Jap. sub I-63, Bungo Channel...,. 
French Paris (B) at Havre 
ane ae a Squalus sunk off Ports- 26 
British Ts Thetis sunk in Irish Sea 99 
Fr. sub Phenix, off Indo-China.... 63 
Br. Athenia (T) west of Hebrides.... 112 
Br, aircraft carrier Courageous (T) 515 
British battleship Royal Oak (T).. 786 
German battleship Graf Spee blown 

up by crew 3 mi. off Urug@ay 


1940 
British a pirorate carrier Glorious off 


Nar 
Fr. Champlain sunk in Fr. 
Br. Lancastria (T) off St. 


81 


Empress of Biltain o off Ireland... 
Laurentic () 1941 


British Rajputana Ghee cm 
Italian Conte Rosso (TY off Sicily 


U.S. sub. 0-9 in test dive off Maine.. 

Georgic destroyed in Suez port..... 737 

U._S. destroyer Reuben James (T) 
North Atlantic. 

British rete carrier Ark “Royal in 
Mediterran 

British battleship Barham (T) in Medi- 
TEITANCAN . 5 oieicoe sn clsee 800 

Anstralian cruiser “Sydney ‘oft “Aus- 


tralia 645 
Pearl Harbor. Consult Index 
British battleship Prince of Wales and 
cruiser Repulse by Jap. off aa §: Peninsula 
British cruiser Galatea (T) in Medi- 


WOLTAMGAD . cpu's cinis wie o's a's 04's a o-0:e.6) 200 


1942 
Swedish Amerikaland off Sage Hatteras 
Empress of Asia bombed by Jap. planes off 
Sumatra 
French Normandie (B) at pier, 
ted 2 OH sata airs vers 1 
uy, destroyer Truxton and cargo 
ship Pollux (G) off Newfoundland 
Br. cruisers Dorsetshire, Cornwall, 
by Jap. planes off Ceylon. 
Br, aircraft carrier Hermes, destroyer 
Vampire, in Indian aoe by Jap. 
Greek Enderania sunk off Turkey. Ga tall 
it a aba Ingraham ( in si8 
U.S. aircraft cartier Lexington’ in ‘Coral 
Sea battle 216 


315 


July 


Sept. 
Oct, 


Oct. 
Oct. 


24 
24 
25 


157 
aircraft 


Jay 
Gop ), Hiryu ais and oy: Vise 

U a r Yorktown off Mid 
way Island 


U. ruisers Incy (370), Vincennes 
632)" and atin ti ) as in Solo- 


mons 
U.8.C.G. Muskeget (V) in Atlantic. 


120 
U. 8. aircraft carrier Wasp (T o: in 
Solomonss%., (5s sol. ene 
British cruiser Curacao (C) off E 338 


Pres. Coolidge (M) in south Pacific 5 

U. 8. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in battle 
of Santa Cruz Island, later sunk (new 
Hornet launched Aug. 30, 1943) 

Duchess of Athol (T) i Atlantic 

Viceroy of India (T) in Atlantic 

British aircraft corer Avene poe 
noth Africa, ..., 


Be.8, cruiser. amen ei iomons 
U.S. Dorchester ae oft poesia 600 
Em a of cae on ee 

CSt-ATPICH .”. .. seis cateisie niente 


an 
U.8.C.G, 103 
Italian Ps Roma (W) by Axis 


plan 
Conte “ai pre bombed by Germany in 
Mote. har 


ers 


u BP Seago a in Atlantic. . 171 
§. Liberty ship (E) Bari, Italy... 360 
u: S. Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers... 504 
Jap. aircraft carriers Shokaki, Tatho in Ist 
Battle of pullers e Sea by U.S. sub 
Two eee ships a ort 


yte 
OR ged Musashi sunk by U. §. 
D 
Jap. battleships Fuso,!Yamashiro; 


cruisers 
Suzuya, Chaikuma, Chokai, Mogami, and aircraft 
carriers Chiyoda, 


"Zuikaku, Zuiho ‘and Chitose 


sunk by U. 8. Navy in 2nd Battle of Philippine Sea 
Nov. 12 


. 21 


. 24 
. 29 


. 18 
. 24 


German battleship Tirpitz off Norway 
ree Gelert Kongo off China by 


swedish” Hansa (E) off Gotland..=,. 100 
Jap. iad carrier Shinano off Jap. by 


U.S. destroyers prea 318; Monagh: 
245, and Hull, 202 (S) in Pacific a 

Belgian Tepulavila (T) enroute to 
Cherbourg. 


see eee eee eereses 


1945 : 
U. S. S. Serpens (E) off Guadal- 
CANA) 71s r isha eee ghee arene 196 
German Wilhelm Gustioff’ ‘sunk off 
Danzig with refugees . 6,000 
Uv. os ates 


Tap. eta Yamato (72, 809° tons) off 
Kyushu Island by U.S, planes. . .3,033 

pres battleship Adm. Scheer’ by 

R.A.F. at Kiel 

German battleship Luetzow by R.A.F. 

U. 8. aircraft carrier Bunker Hill (D) 373 

Brazilian cruiser Baia (E) in Atlantic 300 

Jap. battleship Hyuga, cruiser Tone, and 
aircraft carriers Amagi, Kaiyo sunk off 
Kure by U. 8. planes 

Jap. battleships Haruna, Ise; cruisers 
pone Izumo and Iwate sunk off Kure 


ae eo . 8. planes 
8. cruiser Indianapolis (T) Philip- 
tne Sea (last major loss WW ID.. 880 
1947 
Greek Himera (M) off Athens..,.. 392 
French Grandcamp (B) in Texas City 
HALbOr’. x. airbase 510 
Ferry Randas (8) Bombay, India... 625 
U. S. freighter Clarksdale Victory 
off Br. cone mS raltarheterl pie alien 49 
Jap. Joo Maru an Okayama, Jap... 250 
Danish Kobenhavn (M) in Ka tte= 
At SOUNG yh oie ad cecipave ee setae 150 
Kiargya (E) in China Sea. ‘1.100 


1949 
Taiping: collier (C) off South China 600 
Ferryboat capsized at Indore, India,, 140 
Canadian Noromic (B) at Toronto,. 119 


erties 18 Tanker Salem Maritime (5) 1 
aa What OHUnIn S, lia tee tec one 13 
june n is rise (E) Red Sea i 
< ' a Ue ai capioa unis Benevolence, oa June 2 steamer, off CRSEESE a Sas 
Aug. 25 U.S. hosp’ D o) Pakistan (S). 
nN oer dein Luckenbach ( 24|guly 25 It. liner Andrea Doria and Sw. liner oe 
: off San Francisco 
Noy. 15 Yugoslav a, ‘Sava R.. 94 Sept. 16 U.S, freighter Periagia (Ss) —_ Norway ane 
75 | Nov. 17 Farryboat {G) Ormosa......-- 
Apr. 16 B. sub. Affray, Eng. Channel...,.. 1957 
ay 17 ee Adour (E) Nhatrang, ae 78| apr. 12 Jap. ferry (G) of Onomichi, Jap.. 28 
June 12 U. 8. destroyer Walke (D) off Korea 26| Apr. 26 Ch. = Cony a ii 
re pore een Se china, cae | Soanmia (Chak Wraee-...----0 is 
ipere 17 janc ae July 2 Indian ferry capsized, Damodar 
0 
i ivania (S).Pacifc.. 45|July 14 U.S.S.R. Esbghahad (G) ‘Caspian sen, 270 
Jan. 9 Freighter Pennsylv: ft Aue. 27 Arg. _Cingad de Buenos Aires (C) 
Jan. 10 A Enterprise (S) 0 1 : tte Estuary ae a eee 
GNUEUR OL toa Acasa oa a tae aides wel ande 
Beh rae se a) cies, een 0 veggie wands A Son 
. S. des zs 
ss ia aircraft carrier Wasp in Atlantic. 176 pent. 31 Riv. boat eapslzed, 8 AenState Indias "Bt 
Sept. 9 Ferryboat popeed on Danube R., 90| Nov. 6 River boat. capsized near Kabimba, 
MORN Belgrade ea ee cin «es BOD NOV, OEUVRE Da ee 
Sept. 24 Fr. sub. La Stbvlie lost off Toulon.. 48) oo g pees pe age (8), Nori Seas ae 
Braz. Cisne Blanco re) 
Jan. 9 South Korean Chang Tyong-Ho , || pec. oe: Ee ok ee 14 
26 erry capsized ‘oft iSuncesi, Korea 115 = at Bod 
i erry capsized 0: B oO 
Gan ai rinses Victoria (S) off N. Ireland 133 | Jan. 8 ae ingen ew 1d 
Feb. 4 sep. Boe es Maru capsized et - 65 tJan. 26<da ferry Nankai Maru (¥) Inland 
Mar. 7 EB gyptlan Sollumv(S) of Alexandria. 54|_-- > (Bea MESS ee eee Gane tow! 
ee eee) me, |e 18 Eee Saat et ee 
w. Nabolan ardanelles...... erat , Manama, 
Apr. 22 DEgecEat iD Colombia sank near Ba- Bo Feb. 19 be oe Sgt Le: 
ESOLEN GO eat ias acaleuce vr cnals- sete OF [t= a BaDralDeeer se sae 
Aug. 1 Fr. Monique (V) near New eons 120 | Mar 1 Bene es Seana Seg oe * ait 
eae a cete sagt’ 37 | Mar. 22 Gr. Dodecanessos ) off Feri a 20 
TRE LE ees ‘ loaded Phillip ne motor launc 
i984 Oct, 2 Ofanknorth of Cebu 5g 
Mar. 26 Sp. Guadalete (S) in Mediterranean 133 Sane womens rest Shetland “ee 33 
Oct. 17 Sovi ( 
May 26 U.S. aircraft carrier Bennington (D) 103 | Nov. 18 U.S. freighter Carl D. Pradley (5), : 
ime Hoven of Newport, 2. : Lake Michigan.............-.... 33 
Sept. 26 A Maru (S) Tsugarn S ane 
Oct. 7 U.S. Micrnackite ($) off Virginia. | 37 | Jan. 30 oe AN grips in Sa 
bl nd... 95 
mae Gg ge a ra I pee 173 | May 8 Peemeies boat Dandarah capsized in abo 
Meg ear ab cian Gs) Poriand, ne. 13 Nile. Rivers< acc cvck sa eengeme 
Major Railroad Wrecks in the United States ; 
Ree te Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety and Service 
cae tee Tecekion and Number of Persons Killed 
1856 \July 17)Near Philadelphia, Pa........... 89 noe re ; Ricrin aeirca, Rare ek eee 2 i) 
1876|Dec. 29/Ashtabula, Ohio................. 9 1993 aus. 13|Hunble, Pex : 
1887 |Aug. 10|Chatsworth, Ill... Pi ieee ae 97\Lockett, Wyo. 
1880|Aug. 11|Mays Landing, N. . 40 i9oa aa SIE BAIe THe 
“SSS GA Peters bare eae : 83 1925/June 16|Hackettstown, 
Bape Fwy 20 Atlantic City, N $8 lieasloct. 27 {Victorias Miss. 
1903 |Dec. 23 |Laurel Run, Pa. . 53 ee pale ielGray. Pa 5 
Pear Lee ese ten $6 (lezelsent. G|Wacs, Colo... 
1908 Mar i6 migaaes Colo 35}|192' 1 = 23 (Rockmart. Ga.. : 19 
a PIECE NOLO cad /tgh via, Niaftvae Sala lalsta a . od |RVOCKMAPt, Ga............... . 
1906 |Oct. 28|Atlantic City, N.J.........8.... 40 sas rae - Rae ae Pd Oe N. Y, Times Sq. 18 
1906 |Dec. 30/Washington, D. C............... 53 ieee ree to Maren eee eas ee 5 
1907 |Jan DiVOMANG” TCADH. vii. Gece ss sce cee & 33 9)/Aug Teh Fails Lae 7a Fe saute eA ee a 
1907 |Jan. 19\Fowler, Ind...............00e ees 29 1940 Ee aie Le ea Lana Wosge ogy ia sate Ss 
1907 |Feb. 16|New York City................. 22 ||1940|July 3 ne Me onto PAO saree i SP oe, i$ 
1907 |Mar. 23 |Colton, Calif... .............. 08 26)|1941|Nov. 9 pay ir’ ced Naitngiad SORIA ee ve 
1907\July 20\Salem, Mich.............-...... 33 ||1942 |Sept. 24 ts ee AO gira’ > ee aie aa 
1907 Rees 16 SAS ee N. ae PER OP 8 on Ce ue ctl ake sh an GIO Rice ok siesereeaaiote oh 
is f ER TVW EUS w_« giocore te ecne eee f ALi |o! Ware) ni 4p bignw, tere ih etgie tebe ae 
1910 Mar. 21 iGreen. Mountain, DE a RE 55//1943 Aug. 29/Wayland, N. Y.................. 27 
1911 |May 29|Indianola, Nebr...............06 18||1943 |Sept. 6|Frankford Junction, Philadelphia,. 79 
ae ae a Bast Corie, NY Halas woelns cota. ate = 1943|Dec. 16|Bet. ee aly and Buie (Lumber- 
u as OVMUIM Sy UN oK arthguelecemacs scale watts 
1912 Suly AOS (ye CX gi SE ey ors ea nes ek 23//1944\July 6|High Bluff, Tenn..... 
1912|Nov. 12|Montz, La, . 15||1944|Aug. 4/Near Stockton, Ga 
1912|Nov. 13|Indianapolis, Ind... . 15||1944|Sept. 14|Dewey, Ind............... 
1913|Sept. 2|North Haven, as . 21||1944|Dec. 31/Bagley, Gib 
1913/Oct. 19|Bucatunna, Miss. . 17)|1945|June 15|Milton, Pa........... 
1914/Aug. 5/Tipton Ford, Mo. 43||1945|Aug. 9|Michigan, ON Dak 
1914 Sept. 15/Lebanon, Mo..... 281||1946|Apr. 25 Naperville, Til 
1916|Mar. 29|Amherst, Ohio. ....._. 27||1946|Dee. 13|Guthrie, Ohio 
1917/Feb. 27|Mount Union, Pa.........1.....° 20||1947|Feb. 18/Gallitzin, Pa.. 
1917\Aug. 13|North Branford, Conn........).: 19||1948 |Jan. 1 Syracuse, Mo. 
1917 Sept. 28|Kellyville, Okla................: 23||1950|Feb. 17|Rockville Centre, N 
1917|Dec. 20|Shepherdsville, Ky. 2.1.1.1..." 46 ||1950|Sept. 11 |Coshocton, Ohio. 
1918 \Jan. 14/Hammond, Tex................. 17||1950|Nov. 22|Richmond Hill, 
1918\June 22\Ivanhoe, Ind.......././2)27°72" 68|/1951|Feb. _6|Woodbridge, N. 
1918 |July Nashville, Henw:: costs shames 101]/1951|Aug. 10|Lettsworth, La. . 
1918 |July 20|Chelsea, Mich. 0/2212. 2222210077 15||1951|Nov. 12/Wyuta, Wyo. : 
1918 |Sept. 17|Marshfield, Mo.....1. 12°. °°3°7° 15||1951|Nov. 25|Woodstock, Ala. 
1918|Nov. 1|Brooklyn Rapid Transit Line, N. Y. 1953 |Mar. 27|Conneaut, Ohio.) See 
(Malbone St. Tunnel). ,.... 97|/1956 |Jan. 22|Los Angeles, Calif 
1919 Jan. 12\South Byron, N. Y.............. 22||1956 |Feb. -28|Swampscott, Mass 
1919|Dec. 20|Onawa, Maine.......1....17°7°° 23//1956|Sept. 5/|Springer, N. M.................. 
1920|\June 9/Schenectady, N. ¥..../1//17°0°: 15/|1957|June 11|\Vroman. Colo......_.. 
1920'July 3/South Pittston, Pa...) 2.1.17 °7* 17/|1958 'Sept. 15|Elizabethport, N. J 
eget Rebie27/\Porter, Ind s:.%.. 043.6660. cen 37 
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Memorable Dates—Floods, Hurricanes, Tornadoes and Mine Disasters 159 
rot toods, Hurricanes, Other Storms 


Location, Number of Deaths—See also Tornadoes and Chro 
(sutra tee (8) —Hurri » (S)—Other orme (T)—Typhoon, ‘rw —aa wave . 
Mead Sci China. , ,900,000||1954) Sept. 1 ( Florence, G 6 
oH Stay iid ~i4 got Beheet sass 2,9 pal teae ye 13-16 Ls Hazel, Bast U.S ae Halt 34? x 
900|Sept. 8 peers “5000 ee ae 
Baar jean 000 . 18- 
1913 Mar. 25-37' : Ohio, Tndiaha...- 73 1988 Sent. i ta 200 
Rprasioa 955-6 ein 2 peeks 5! 195. fF 
anae re t » Galveston, Tex 275 1988 aes 29-28 i. f 500 
aohe oe i t , Gulf Coast. 372 |/1955| Oct. ia and Pakistan, 7 1,700 
Ie 2B) ates SS Seeee AER! Bane: Somenccss 
1928| Mar. 13 GF); ollapse oF St Frauds 450{(228 Feb, 129 ‘B) 
m, Santa Paula, Cal 10}/19 
ee gent 12-17 i, tg peer Sb by eye ao 1955 ue, 36 
1936] Mar. 17-24| (Fy, », Onlo, Allegheny, Monon- td ead , 40 
ela, Susquehanna, , 171//1957|June 27-30 aide ey—La., Tex... 430 
aan gan. ae @. Quo, Biss. Vallevt. 2p Ai 1957|July 1-23 a me Shu, Yellow Rs." 557 
1942 Oct. 15-16 (H), Bengal, India. 11,000||1957| July 25-28) cr"), rene island, Japan; 513 
ne Nov. 6: |(TW), Bengal, Indi 0,000 }}1957| July, Aug. |(F), South Korea....... oan 208 
51) July 11 F), Kans., Mo.. 41//1957/Sept. 30 T), Faye, Onnaen oma ; 53 
1951) Aug....... F); Manchuria Sortenyey 1,800|/1957| Dec. 23-31/(F), Ceylon......... aa 
1982\Oue" at @ "Philippines ss gan es Seni 27-284 i eae nae 31 
- ’ WB ra sale cia see e wmO(/ i), 108 J@DaN.....,,... 
1953 aN sae yee ee tides, Western 5000 1958/0: ae len oie 
3) Sd RU O DO eve ipserels ese do tcoce 3 Nov. ” S) ee t Paki: 
eta ee ee 
. 0. ortheas oo 
teealace: 20 ee Sarol, Rortheset Ui. 8-¥ a ar, 26-29] (8): alnensieees Xcel eae see 30. 


Some Outstanding Tornadoes Since 1900 


Source: Weather Bureau, 


United States Department of Commerce. See also Chronology. 
Date 


Place 


Sept. 29|St.. Louls,-Mo0.. ...5...000. 6 72 
Apr. 25 |S.E.-Central Ga... .......... 40 
May 6 /Hill & Ellis Co., Tex......... 41 
Mar. 21/Ala. (series of tornadoes). . 268 
Apr..5_ |Tupelo,; Missy... s.05. ace 216 
Apr. 6 /Gainesville, Ga....... MR 203 
Sept. 29|Charleston, 8. C............. 32 
7 4 Mar. 16|Central to 'N.E. Miss......12:] 75 
1917 May 26|Mattoon-Charleston, Ill... ... 101 ||1942 Apr. 27 [Rogers & Mayes Co., Okla....| 52 
1917 May 2 e Co., Tenn.-Fulton, Hick- 1944 June 23 avenue, Ohio, Pa., W. Va. 
man Carlisle & Graves Co. oo to Cumberlana, Md.. eae at 
Sas ssa plata ates terete Tee 70 ||1945 Apr. 12 |Okla.-Ark.,......... 102 
1918 Aug. 21 Tyler, MANE Micashsils baGhats Ra -| 36 |/1946 Jan. 4 IN. E. Texas eran Bice 30 
1919 June 22 Fergus : Falls, Minn........... 59 |/1947 Apr. 9 /Texas, Okla. & Kans,...... 169 
1920 Mar. 28)Ala.-Ga.... 026... cc.cececsee 50 |/1948 Mar. 19|/Bunker Hill & Gillespie; Ti, 33 
1920 Apr. 20 Oktippeka Co., wee Frank- 1949 Jan.3 |La. & Ark.............. 58 
BIR ici en bx ney 87 ||1952 Mar. Ark., Mo., Tenn. (series of tor- 
1920 May 2 |Ro; crs Mayes, Cherokee Co., 2122 nadoes). US wath dalsle Ra cae 208 
etpate cisid wee Cee ee 64 ||1953 May 11/Waco, Texas................] 114 
1921 Apr. 15 |Cass Co. Tex.-Miller, Hemp- 1953 June 8 |Flint to Lakeport, Mich...... 116 } 
ad, Pike Co., Ark.......| 61 |/1953 June 9 |Central & Eastern, Mass -| 90 
1924 Apr. 30 |Central’S. C.......... 67 ||1953 Dec. 5 |Vicksburg, Miss. 38 
1924 June 28|Lorain, Sandusky, Ohio..... 85 ||1955 May 25/Udall, Kans.. 80 
1925 Mar. 18/Mo., gi Yo Ese ay cera 689 ||1957 May 20]Williamsbure,Kans. to Ruskin 
1926 Nov. 25|Belleville to Portiand, (ADK. oi 51ee-DS Heights Mo... 0: pies ate 48 
1927 Apr. 12/Rock Springs, Tex......... 74 |/1958 June 4|Northwestern wee 30 
1927. May 9 aapeeh Gon “Ati, Poplar 1959 Feb. 10/St. Louis, Mo.. svoraiet ee 
aa NUMBER OF “TORNADOES IN U. S. SINCE 1916, DEATHS 
Wear No. |Deaths)|| Year Deaths|| Year No. |Deaths| Year No. |Deaths 
1916 90 150. 274 ||1942, 167 384 ieee 593 125 
1917 121 509 179 ||1943.. 152 58 | 1956. 532 83 
1918. 81 135 36 |/1944. 169 275 |1957. 864 191 
1919... 64 206 394 1945. 121 210 | 1958. 565 66 
1920. 87 498 382 «|/1946. 106 3 |———— |—___ | 
1921 105 202 47 ||1947. 165 313 |Total,../9,167 |9,241 
1922. 108 135 70 |11948. 186. 140 |____——— |}___——— 
1923. 102 109 552 1949, 249 212 |Avg..,../213.2 |214,9 
1924. 130 376 29 |/1950.. 00 70 |___——-~ | __——— 
1925. 119 794 183 1951. 274 34 |Median.| 152 150 
1926. 11i 144 87 1/1952. 236 230 
1927. 163 540 . 1953. 437 ois 
1928,..| 203 3 92 sige 1954...| 547 
Principal Mine Tiaskices | in the U. ~p 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Location Killed Date Location Killed 
Plymouth, Pa., 179 Apr. 8, 1911 | Littleton, Ala. Pe ct 128 
Pocahontas, Va. 112 Oct. 22, 1913 Dawson, N. Mex.....,| 263 
Mt. Pleasant, a 109 Apr. 28, 1914 Eccles, W, Va., 181 
Krebs, Okla..... 100 ar, 2, 1915 Layland, W. Va 112 
Scofield, Utah.....,....| 200 Apr. 27, 1917 Hastings, Colo, 121 
Coal Creek, Tenn. ;;:! 184 Feb: 8, 1923 Dawson, N. Mex. 120 
Johnstown, Pa........ 112 Mar, 8, 1924, Castle Gate, Utah: 171 
Hanna, Wyo... “ie 169 Apr. 28, 1924. Benwood, W. Va...... 119 
U 104. Cheswick, Pa.......-. 179 ay 19, 1928 Mather Paseo ce wtarete 195 
Feb. 20, 1905... Virginia City, ALA Siva 112 Jan, 12, 1940. Bartley, W. Va........ 92 
Dec. 6, 1907..,,| Monongah, W. Va.....| 361 Mar. 25, 1947 Centralla alll, 3; ence t il 
Dec. 19, 1907:::;| Jacobs Creek, Pa......| 239 Dec. 21, 1951....| West Frankfort, Il. 119 
Noy. 28, 1908.. Marianna, Pa......... 154-"|| Feb... 4, 1957,.,.} Bishop, Va.....<...05 37 
Nov. 13, 1909,,..) Cherry. Ill......522.7° 259 Oct. 27, 1958. Bishop “Vas cu lusicw. be 32 


World’s worst mine disaster killed 1,549 workers in the Honkeiko Colliery in Manchuria Apr. 26, 1942, 


At Courrieres, 


France, 1,060 miners died in an explosion Mar. 10, 


1906, *Anthracite coal mine. 


Pay Ve ee ee ee ee ee 


160 | Memorable Dates—Aircraft Disasters 
Notable Aircraft 
See also Chronology 


——— 


Aircraft 


ed ————_—$§$$_ OO Oren 
TORI Aug. 24) Br. dirigible R-38 (U.S. 2-2) ..|Broke in two, Hull, England.-----++-+--+--) 
1933 Dew BEF. < Bie Dicaude “| Medi Rorranean SS hare oc pp rere re = 
t ee osnenand Bol) 7 eee a Caldwelly OWIG: 52252 ancus sass 
le Italia sce veniees vce Crash Arche: «A sirsin cis pees eeeeenenees 47 
ible R-101..... 3 ‘|Grashed at Beauvais, France........ss2+s00+ 73 
0d New Setey CORB srunwenTeneenered Fags 3 
Tocin Corky, fston. 4 
8 im. Geant 
pelin Hindenburg [111] Burned at mooi oe 
3. "AMe Force B-24. v/sssseese+|Hit school, Freckelton, 331 
Army B-25...........+.+.| Hit Empire State bldg., N 
a sprees, «ae Manhattan Co. a 
53 
50 
Sriulelecete wie 32 
1948 Ages 2 Northwest Airlines plane. . Crashed Winona, 37 
: 01 
1949 Nov. 1|Eastern Air Lines Banned by airy 'P-38, Wash., D. G..... = 
1950 Mar. 12}Chartered Avro Tudor: Crashed near Cardiff, Wales......... eOteete a 
1950 June 24| Northwest Airlines Bor Exploded in storm over Lake-Michigan.....- He 
1950 Aug. 31 awe Consteilation. . Crashed, burned, near Cairo, eer iemiaaieas 4 
1951 Mar. 23/0. S. Air Force C-124:: ere lata wreckage found in Atlantic. ........s0- 4 
1951 June 30|United Air Lines DC-6.. Rocky Mountain Natl. Park, Colo. ass aed ne oe 
1951 Aug. 24|United Air Lines DC-6B.......|Crashed near Decoto, Calif. eile. dentieraa 50 
1951 Dee. 16|Miami Airlines C-46........ >| Plunged into Elizabeth River, N. J. see eneeeee 56 
1952 Jan. 22|American Airlines conver Feist Crashed in Elizabeth, N. J.......- ope east oa 
1952 Feb. 11) National Airlines DC-6. ..|Crashed in Elizabeth, N. J...... RYT Rie hos = 
1952 Apr. _11)Pan American DC-4....... ** "| Of San Juan, Puerto’ ee meee ts ecees 5: 
1952 Apr. 30 age American Stratocruiser. . eae Crashed in north central Br: cee eceveses 50 
1952 Dec. 26/0. 8. Air Force C-124........../Fell, A AE te! Lake, Wash 87 
1953 Feb. 14 National Airlines DC-6.........|Crashed in Gulf of Mexico....... 46. 
1953 Mar. _3|Canadian Pacific Comet jet.....|Karachi, Pakistan............. os iL 
1953 Mar. 20|/Transocean Air Lines DC-4...,.|Crashed, burned rear Oakland, Calif 335 
1953 June 18/U.S. Air Force C-124..... ..|Crashed, burned near Tokyo....... 129 
1953 Nov. 17/U. 8. Air Force C-119.. . .| Crashed in flames at Ft. Bragg, N. C. 158 
1954 Apr. _8/ Trans-Canada transport. Collision with RCAF plane, Moose ke 374 
1954 Oct. 31/U.S. Navy Super Constellation. | Disappeared on trans-Atlantic flight. 42 
1955 Jan. 12/TW Ly eee 202 & private ay Collided near Limaburg.-Ky......... 15 
1955 Mar. 22)/0.S. DC-6........: .»..| Hit cliff near Honolulu, Biot : 6 ets 66 
1955 Aug. 4 nee Airlines Convair. :!/Fort Leonard Wood, Mo..............00--- 30 
1955 Aug. 11/2 USAF ae Boxears. ..|Collided near Stuciart, Ger PINE G66 Osis «5 cists oe 66 
1955 Oct. - 6|United Air Lines DC-4...,. ....|Hit mountain west of Laramie, Wyo......... 66 
1955 Nov. _1/United Air Lines DC-6B. ‘| Bxploded, crashed near Longmont, Colo... ..: 445 
1956 Feb. 17|/ Marine Corps R5D transport. ..|Crashed near Niles, Calif..................- 40 
1956 Feb. 18/Scottish Airlines plane......... Crashed, burned on Malta.................- 50 
1956 Feb. 20/Fr. Transport Aeriens Int. DC-6B} Crashed in desert near Cairo..............-- 52 
1956 June 30)/TWA Super-Const., United DC-7|Collided over Grand bag ae. Fat eae aaa 1286 
1956 July _ 13) Military Air Transport eae ..|Crashed in storm, Fort Dix, N. J............ 46 
1956 Oct. 10/Military Air Nae woot =e 118...|Disappeared 150 miles Bees of ee nee big] oi 59 
1956 Dec. 9/Trans-Canada North Star...... Crashed in mountains, British Columbia... .. ‘62 
1957 Jan. 31! DouglasDC-7, Hor cropinelghtes Collided on test runs, Pacoima, Calif,......... 7 
1957 Mar. 17|C-47 tramsport..............45 Exploded, crashed near Cebu City, P. I....... 268 
1957 Mar. 21| Military Air Transport C-97,,..|/ Disappeared over Pacific, ................. 67 
1957 Apr. 7| Brazilian Varig airliner.,.. .|Crashed at Bage, Brazil............. ek 40 
1957 Apr 8| Air France DC-3.. Crashed after takeoff, Biskra, Algeria 35 
1957 May —_1| Viking transport..... .|Crashed near Blackbushe, Englan 32 
1957 May  9/Spanish Aviaco airliner .|Crashed and burned at Madrid 37 
1957 July 16|KLM Super Constellatio: .| Fell into sea, Netherlands New Guinea 7 56 
1957 Aug. 11|/Maritime Central Airways DC-4,|Crashed in swamp near ens Sonate. é 79 
1957 Oct. 3| Lebanese C-46 airliner. .....,.. Crashed into sea sw. of Beirut. : a1 
1957 Nov. 8/Pan Amer. Boeing Stratocruiser.| Vanished over Pacific..........3... ‘ 44 
1957 Nov. 15/Br. Aquilla Airways ne boat..|Crashed on Isle of Wight. kate ete ‘ 43 
1957 Dee, 8/ Aerolinas iat DC-4, Crashed near Bolivar, Argentina. » Oe 62 
1958 Feb 1| MATS C- USN P2V Neptune] Collided over Los Angeles.......-.......... 48 
1958 Feb. 27| British Wariares chartered plane| Crashed near Bolton, eingland Se Cates 35 
1958 Apr. 6|Capital Airlines Viscount....... Crashed near Midland, Mich................ 47 
1958 Apr. 7| Ecuadorean DC-3.............| Crashed in Ecuadorean Junglet is ceneen cee 32 
1958 Apr. 21)United Airlines DC-7, USAF jet.|Collided near Las Vegas, Nev............... 49 
1958 May 18)Belgian Sabena DC-6B........ |Crashed at Casablanca, ‘ae eis etyyant se store 65 
1958 May 20|Capital Viscount, T-33 jet trainer|Collided over Brunswick, Md............... 12 
1958 June _2| Mexican Aeronaves Constellation| Crashed in storm near Chundniagard? Sos 45 
1958 Aug. 14)KLM Super-Constellation. ..,,.|Plunged into sea 130 mi. w. of Ireland. ee 999 
1958 Aug. 15) Northeast Airlines Convair, ..., Crashed in fog at Nantucket, Mass......... 23 
1958 Oct. 17)/Soviet TU-104 jet airliner. ,.... Crashed near Kanash, 400 mi, e. of Moscow. 75 
1958 Oct. 22)Brit. Viscount, Ital. Sabrejet.. .|Collided over Neptuno, Italy. rahe 31 
1958 Nov. 9/ Portuguese flying boat. .|Lost in Atlantic 150 mi. off Lisbon. Eas ae 31 
1959 Jan. 11|Lufthansa Super-Constellation. .|Crashed in Rio de Janeiro. rte Sad 36 
1959 Jan, 16)Austral Airlines Commando..... Crashed in storm, Mar del Plata, Arg. . Lane tee 51 
1959 Feb. 3/Amer. Airlines Lockheed Electra] Crashed in East River, New York Gityiae. 65 
1959 May 12)Capital Airlines Viscount....... Exploded, crashed in storm near S LGOES: 31 
1959 June 26!/TWA Super-Constellation. .....|Crashed in storm near Milan, Italy.. - 68 


1Including those on the ground and in buildings. 2First fatal crash of Somncrornl 3In- 
cluding 9 paratroopers hit in mid-air by the falling plane. 4Including 1 in RCAF aa, the 
ground. 5Caused by bomb planted by John G. Graham in insurance plot to kill his mother assenger. 
Worst commerical air disaster. “Including 2 children in schoolyard. SIncluding Philipp nes Pres, 
Ramon Magsaysay. *Worst disaster involving single commercial plane. 5 


Leading Causes of Fire in U.S., 1953-57 


Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters 


c No. No. 
auses reported Pct. Causes reported | Pct. 
ee ete a ye She Ge a 
Matches and smoking . | 287,546] 25.2||Defective heatin: — 
Electricity, electrical cement 235,482| 20.7|/Defective or OveEhena pepeioe ase 3 8 
Lightning. . ..| 145,301] 12.8/\Sparks from Dondrey See a ee ; 36,746| 3.2 
Heat, flames or sparks from sources Other causes. : ii} 1273323 be 
orwell orehess neatinesn units 8101s like ‘ 
or we me torches ah RES 31, Total wh 
ERS : Sets aes 73°026| 6:5 ere cause known, ., ... |1,139,626/ ‘100.0 
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Fairs and Expositions; Earthquakes, Explosions 161 
Soviet Exposition in New York; U. S. Fair in Moscow 


In fulfillment of the 18-month-old U.S.-Soviet 
cultural exchange agreement, the Soviet Exhibi- 
tion of Science, Technology and Culture opened 
at New York City’s Coliseum June 30 and its U.S. 
counterpart, the American National Exhibition, 
opened in Moscow’s Sokolniki Park July 24. Both 
were elaborate displays designed to show how 
citizens of the respective countries live and work, 
Soviet First Deputy Premier Frol R. Kozlov greeted 
President Eisenhower as the first American visitor 
to the Soviet fair. Vice President Nixon flew to 
Moscow to open the U.S. exhibition. See also 
Chronology. 

During 1959 the Office of International Trade 
Fairs, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, supported 
numerous trade fairs abroad by showing Govern- 
ment exhibits and providing space for American 
industry. One of the largest was at Casablanca, 
Morocco, Apr. 24-May 10. Under a plastic nylon 
dome the U, S. showed its color motion picture of 
U. S. scenes on a 205 ft. curved screen with 
stereophonic sound. Also exhibited were sewing 
machines making blue jeans, paint spraying and 


enameling, a model milk process Jant and 
ae ‘om the Oak Ridge Tostivee of Nuclear 
8 es. 


American firms were represented through dis- 
tributors at the International Household Goods 
and Hardware Fair at Cologne, Feb. 27-Mar. 2. 
Also at the Textile Equipment Exhibition at Milan, 
Italy, Sept. 12-21. Four international fairs were 
held in Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, the most important 
being the United International Packaging Fair, 
May 9-17 and the International Fair of Brogdcast- 
ing and Telecommunication, Oct. 16-25. Other 
fairs there dealt with welding and wine products. 

There was an International Trade Fair at 
Ghent, Belgium, Sept. 12-27, and a Pacific Trade 
Fair at Lima, Peru, Oct, 1-8, 

Products and services of 63 countries were dis- 
played at the third annual United States World 
Trade Fair in New York City May 8-19. An Atom 
Fair was held at Cleveland Apr. 5-10, 

For the International Trade Fair at Chicago, 
July 3-18, the Netherlands Government sent its 
new Holland America Line ship, Prinses Irene, 
via the St. Lawrence Seaway, to dock at Chicago 


blending devices, silk screen printing, copper and dispense hospitality daily to exhibitors. 


Famous Fairs and Expositions 


<_< POE 
851 May l..... ahenitatesamitens . Great Exhibition opened, Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, London, 
1823 ees 5 Os Bry ane ad Soran Ve New York World’s Fair opened, Crystal Palace. 
SOT ADE: Pie tipi tise hagas International Exhibition opened, Paris. 
ASTS/ May Teeter eens International Exhibition ee Vienna, 
NESTE MayeNOvn. Kieu. oe sre Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 
1889 May 6-Nov.6.........; Universal Exposition, Paris. 
1893 May 1-Oct. 30.......... World’s Columbian Exposition, eases 
1898 June 1-Oct. 31.20.0127! .. Trans-Mississippi International Exposition, Qmaha. 
POOOrA Del elb;.s--.iehe'seveieiac cen . International Exposition opened, Paris. 
1901 May 1-Nov. 2......... -- Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo. 
1904 Apr. 20-Dec. 1........ . Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis. 
FOG! JUNG: Vaca rp credes onde’ asda e Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition opened, Portland, Ore, 
NOG TU ADE OO ccs osc aietecotesiere Jamestown, Va., Tercentenary Exposition opened. 
June 1-Oct. 16........... Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle 
1909 Sept. 25-Oct. 2 ..»Hudson-Fulton Celebration, New York. 
1910 Apr. 23 aoe Bees oe bere h aetee 
nternation: xposition opened, Ghent, um. 
tein gee Panama-Pacific Pnternatlonal Exposition, San Francisco. 


26 ens 

. 20-Dee. M 
lols nea .Panama-California Exposition, San Diego. 
. Brazilian eee Rio de Janeiro. 


am DU area ee sera ete ties Age -British Empire Exposition, Wembley. 

1936 fy 31-Noy. 30......... Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia. — 
Co eA aIeern <eeesseeees..-,Jnternational Colonial and Overseas Exposition, Paris. 

1933 May 27-Nov. 12......... Century of ERORTOSS Exposition, Chicago; also May-Noy., 1934. 
PAS Gi re ite tats elon anc nee were aaccievane Texas Centennial Exposition, as. 
1939 Feb. 18-Oct. 29.......,..Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco, 
1939 Apr. 20-Oct. 31.......... New York World’s Fair; also May 11-Oet. 21, 1940. 
1957 Apr. 26-Oct. 30.......... Jamestown, Va., 350th Anniversary Festivai. 
1958 Apr. 17-Oct. 19.. ....... World’s Fair, Brussels. 


Major Earthqu 


akes 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Place Deaths Year ace Deaths 
ACh Sac renyeee.. 45,000|/1906 April 16....|Valparaiso, Chile........ ,500 
5 Shing Shansi. rae 23,000]|1906 April 18... .|Calif., San’Francisco.://| "452 
, ina, Chihli ....-| 25,000}/1907 Jan. 14..... ‘Kingston, Jamaica...... 1,402 
. [Asia Minor, Silicia. ,000||1908 Dec. 28..... |Italy, Messina.......... 5,000 
. (China, Chihli.,.... Sees fone Ce ve : pase nore sake es ispoan 
I ec. é : 9 AANSUS . 2 2) s tes i 
Poreagale Lisbane = x .1....; Japan; Tokyo. :|143; 
hensi .....|China, Kansu. 70, 
00 ; oe eas & Sanaa 
Italy, Catania.......... 60,000 > ‘urkey, Erzingan R 
t jIndia, Calcutta......... 300,000|/1950 Aug. 15..... India, Assam........ 15 
1735 ae Ve Bae Pere ApEn eee: }000/|/1951 May 6...... Hl Salvador, Jucuapa.. . - 4( 
1755 Nov. 1..... Portugal, Lisbon...:.... 60.000]|1953 Feb. 12.27. Trurud), [rank soe 1 339 
1783 Feb. 4...... Italy, Calabria......... 50,000/|1953 Mar. 1 (Northwestern Turkey... 
1797 Feb. 4......|Ecuador, Quito......... 41,000||1953 Aug. 11-16. . |Ionian Islands, Greece... 
1819 June 16... . India, Cutch..........: 1,543/|1955 Apr. 1...... Philippine Islands. . “| 485 
1822 Sept. 5.....|Asia Minor, Aleppo..... 22,000|/1956 June 10-17... |Northern Afghanistan... 00 
1828 Dec. 28..... Japan, Echigo.......... 30.000 ||1956 Nov. 4..... Tran, Laristan........., F 350 
1868 Aug. 13-15, , |Peru and Ecuador......}| 25,000/|1957 July 2..... ‘Northern Iran......4... ane 
1896 Aug. 16.....|Ecuador, Peru.......... 70,000 ||1957 Dec. 13..... Western Iran. hin 
1875 May 16 . |Venezuela, Colombia....} 16,000 tees ae ie Ww rete oe Mongolia......).. 400 
Gand BonscIes ©. apat, oes wave, 1.25 | 39:00 liven aug: 46-217” |Wemem than soe 104 
Explosions 
Date, Location, Number of Deaths—See also Marine Disasters, Fires and Chronology 
1910)\Oct. 1|Los Angeles Times Bldg....... . 21))1950;May 19) pte eee barges, S. Amboy, 
pean o lasant® Sacto ‘caads’ ce" gi 1958/ Aug. 7) Dyuainite “trucks, ° Cai “Colom: % 
. 6|Halifax Harbor, Canada. 1,600 a ; 
1990 Bere. 18 Wall St., New York, bom 30)| 1956) Dec, _ 10 
1937 |Mar. 18|New London, Tex., school. 294 aoe ree is 17 
1940 Sept. 11|/Hercules Powder, Kenvil, N. J.... n 1968 May 39 a 
1944\July 17|Port Chicago, Calif., pier........ 3 1958| July. 20 26 
1944/Oct. 21/Liquid gas tank, Cleveland...... 135)| 1958 Aug. 27 93 
napa ipo gig ete ‘at Ama mals 1959 rs 9 Gas truck, Penn. Turnpike 10 
dy i gn wrens a loi veer eeee 184/11959/June 28|Rail tank cars, Meldrin, Ga..... 19 
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Presidents of the United States 


ding ruling of the State Sr Grover bch is counted twice, as the enh 
President, eePoep i nie two terms were not consecutive. Only 33 individuals — held the 


Native 


No, Name Politics | State Born Inau. inau. 
=e (ar ay ERAS * 57 
1..|George Washington......-. 
2,.|John AGAMS.....+.+e200: = 
3. .\‘Thomas Jefferson......... 37 
TE es re aera eae a is 
»-|James x datoutetisi 
6..|\John Quincy Adams. .....|Dem.-Re' = 
Boe Pane rew SROREON. vn 222 6+ Dem e 
S>+| Martin Van Buren.,......|D oy 
10.: 51 
BRGY 49 
13: Fill Whig 1800, Jan. $5 
14, Pati Allman anos Dem.,.... N. H... 1804, Nov. 1853 | 48 


16..|Abraham Lincoln......... San ae 
17..|Andrew Johnson...... aco (ee note) - ane c.. :11808; Dec. 
18../Ulysses Simpson Grant... 


oe -|1822, April 
19.. Rutherford irchard ae -|1822, Oct. 


SOR 
heh -|Ohi 


9 
29 
2 
24 
28 

15..|James Buchanan.......-. pe Pa.....|1791, April a 1857 65 

29 
27 
4 
1 
5 


21..|Chester Alan Arthur 50 
--|Grover Cleveland. . 47 
23. .)Benjamin Harrison. 55 
24..|Grover Cleveland.. 55 
25. .| William McKinley... 54 
26. .|Theodore Roosevelt....... 42 
27. .| William Howard Taft..... D 51 
28..|Woodrow Wilson......... De 56 
29..|Warren Gamaliel Harding. 55 
30. .|Calvin Coolidge..........|Re 51 
82: [Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Ff 
no velt. i 
ee 8. Truman......... Dem --|Mo... 4, May 8} 1945 GO [or cccee cewscccloes cee 
Dwisht David Risenhower Rep. an , . Cy a Se Raw naw lee eine 


$4.,|Dwight David Hisenhower| Rep... ... Texas. .|1890, Oct. 14} 1953 | 62 |... .....++---teseens 
Andrew Johnson—a Democrat, nominated vice president by peubreans and elected with Lincoln. 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Grant’s Tram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 
tow; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr. Truman uses the initial S. (See Truman diography). 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND attended the Methodist Church, but never joined. 
poptiate Harding. Truman. Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, 
Congregationalis ‘oolidge. Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 
pnumses of Christ—Garfield. eS MeKinley, Theo. Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 

Episcopalian—Washington, Madison, Monroe, - D. Roosevelt, Truman. 
William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, ORIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 
Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 


Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. Hoover. German and Swiss—Eisenhower. 
Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, English—Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson, Eisenhower. John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. Tyler, ylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Fillmore, Taft. Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 
Jefferson attended Unitarian services in Phila- English-Scotch-Irish—Truman 
delphia and late in life favored Unitarianism, but Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
never joined. Lincoln attended Presbyterian serv- Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 
ices in Washington but was not a member. Hayes Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


Wives of the Presidents 


President* Wife’s Name Nativity| Born 
Martha centage) Cueeai chet [Veen eee 

. |Abigall (Li Tiger ae aie ue Lees 1744 

Martha awe yles) Skelton...... /Va...... 1748 
Dorothea(*Dolley”) Payne) toa Na Soak 1768 


Elizabeth Kortwright.......... 1768 
..|Loulsa Catherine einen: 5 

. |Rachel (Donelson) Robard 
ery oe is arecaters ahearaVehusan 


BRUCK g tials tre c.sc cease ‘ tRetitia’ Christians Pri elon ia 
Julia Gardiner. ....cccsesceees 
POM ira sss tis ss ole ....|Sarah Childress... .. 


ERM AOE Geiss bstce. eres /a.0'0:0 Margaret Smith,.......csee00. Md 


OUD seis tora srarats 

Lucretia eatoipn Sain iar sees na a Ye Ohio, ...| 1832 
Ellen Lewis Aenea ae en 
Cleveland . . |Frances Folso: 
Benjamin Harrison. Sree Lavinia Scott 

ry 
McKinley... Ida Saxton..,..... 
Theodore Roosevelt. . es Hathaway Lee. 


LACS A enone »... {Helen Herron 
Wilson..,...... +.o.|Ellen Louise Axson 
Edith (Boiling) Galt. 

Harding,..,. +++.+e/Florence (Kling) De Wolfe 
Coolidge. -..../Grace Anna Goodhue 
ok erases { EAT ELONPY . . aicale avsvecesistwit 
is D. Roosevelt. Saas Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 

Truman,..... sees. /Bess Wallace.......... 
Hisenhower Reemrisas ao Mamie Geneva Doud? 


*James Buchanan, 15th president, was unmarried, TBort L 
2Plus 2 infants, dec’d. 8Plus 1 infant, dec’d. Deen Se | 8 
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George Washington 


George Washington, first President, was born 
Friday, Feb. 22, 1732 (actually Feb. 11, O. S.), the 
S0n of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co.,: Va. 
Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 
1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
a house in which George lived from 3'to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 

Washington’s military service began in 1753 
when Goy. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 
testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 
dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 
the Continental Congress June 15, 1775 and took 
command at Cambridge July 3. 

The successiul issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government and became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected President and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York’s Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New York his mansion, near Franklin Sq., was 
the scene of formal dinners and levees. His pew 
in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
On Feb. 22, 1932, a new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions, was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace. Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee, 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time. He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon. 
(See article on Mount Vernon.) He willed Mount 
Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod Washington (1762- 
1829), associate justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 

References: George Washington, 5 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
born June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va. In 1749 
ghe married Daniel Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 
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ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet “the prettiest and 
richest widow in Virginia.” She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
married, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17. Her son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash~ 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 
Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 

John Adams, 2nd President, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was a 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the ‘Boston Massacre.” He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen President by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him “‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.”’ The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.S. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1798, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He cied July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. . 


ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. S.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28, 
1818. She had two daughters and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 
President. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sharp 
criticism of Adams’ opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 


Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson, 3rd President, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson attended 
the College of William and Mary, 1760-1762, read 
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classics in Greek and Latin; 
George Wythe in Williamsburg; played the violin 
and rode horses. In 1769 he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain’s 
right to'tax. Named a member of the committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 
wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
nance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for President in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for President, so the 
House of Representatives, with Hamiliton’s help, 
elected Jefferson, the first President to be in- 
augurated in Washington. Adams left town before 
the ceremony, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804 he voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary, Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft, 2, temperate in debate, a deist in religion. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

References: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son's father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 

James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
born Mar. 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729), was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor, 
Madison ‘was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional convention. He was chief re- 
corder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
ratification in the Federalist papers, written with 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
statute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
assembly. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
He favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
in 1801 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 
issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in 1780. 


studied law with 
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Elected President in 1808, Madison was a “strict 
constructionist,’’ opposed to the free 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he vetoed 
federal funds for state improvements, but changed 
in his second term. Madison inherited the con- 
flict with Britain over its orders in council and 
impressment of Am nm seamen, which had led 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured American 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812 by the votes 
of the agrarian South and recently admitted 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 18, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days before. While the 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a- 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier), Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He. be- 
came rector of the Univ. of Virginia, 1826. He died 
June 28, 1836, and-was buried near his home. 

References: Dictionaryof American Biography; 
The Making of the Constitution by Charles 
Warren; James Madison, 5 vols., by Irving Brant, 


DOLLEY MADISON 


Mrs. Dorothea (Dolley) Payne Madison, was 
born May 12, 1768, in North Carolina, daughter of 
John Payne, a Virginia Quaker, who freed his 
Slaves. She grew up in Hanover County, Va. Her 
first husband, John Todd, died in 1793..She mar- 
ried Madison Sept. 15, 1794, and when he became 
secretary of state in 1801, became hostess for 
Jefferson in the White House. She presided at the 
first inaugural ball in 1809. She is supposed to have 
rescued Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington 
from the White House when the British came Aug. 
24, 1814, but the-actual deed is ascribed to others 
who turned the portrait over to her. She helped 
edit Madison’s highly important records of the 
Constitutional Convention. From 1817 to 1837 she 
lived at Montpellier, Orange Co., Va. (now Mont- 
pelier, privately owned). She returned to Wash- 
ington as a welcome, but impecunious, social 
leader, in 1837. Congress bought her husband's 
records in 1837 for $30,000, and other papers in 
1848, for $25,000. She took part in the dedication 
of the Washington monument and sent the first 
personal message over S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph 
wire. She was respected for her tact and intelli- 
gence by presidents from Washington to Polk. In 
old age she suffered from the wastefulness of a 
son. She died July 12, 1849, aged 81, and is buried 
beside Madison near Montpelier, 

References: Dolley Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies, by 
Meade Minnegerode. 


James Monroe 

James Monroe, 5th President, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton. He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He opposed ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution because it lacked a bill 
of rights; was U. S. Senator, 1790; minister to 
France, 1794-96, during which he improved rela- 
tions with France, Spain and Algiers; four times 
governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and 1811, Jefferson 
sent him to France as minister, 1803, to join 

R. Livingston in buying the isle of New 
Orleans from France and East and West Florida 
from Spain. Exceeding instructions, he signed 
a treaty for all of Louisiana, (Navigation of the 
Mississippi was one of his demands as early as 
1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes. He ran against 
Madison for President in 1808. He was chosen 
member of the Virginia Assembly, 1810-1811; sec- 
retary of state under Madison, 1811-1817; also 
secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected President; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin« 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
position that led to the Missouri Compromise, (In 


eC - . 


4801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, was named for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. 8. 


setved notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On wos 2, 1823, Monroe an- 


its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting Proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 
to Richmond. 

Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 


Cresson. 
MRS. JAMES MONROE 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kortwright Monroe was born in 
New York, 1768, the daughter of Lawrefice Kort- 
wright, formeriy British army officer. She mar- 
ried Monroe in 1786. They had two daughters 
who married and lived in New York. She died 
1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 

John Quincy Adams, 6th President, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he. as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected President by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
@ stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. RS. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Féb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 

Andrew Jackson, 7th President, originally Jef- 
fersonian-Republican, later first Democrat, was 

born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 

8. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 

; drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, 1n 1765. At 13 he joined the militia in the 
Revolution and when captured a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de- 
feated the Creek Indians at Horseshoe Bend, 
Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 
drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
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ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing y seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 


and a liberal land policy. He was a de- 
bater and duellist and introduced ronetiga i aioe 
or “‘spoils system.” He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 
federal funds with state banks. Though “Let the 
people rule” was his slogan, he at times supported - 
strict constructionist policies against the expan- 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
for nominating presidential candidates and sub- 
stituted the national convention, 1832, when he 
was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 
dent. When South Carolina refused to collect 
imports under his protective tariff he ordered 
army and naval forces to Charleston. At the 
Jefferson Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Cal- 
houn’s defense of liberty over the Union with 
“Our Federal Union; it must be preserved.” He 
recognized the Republic of Texas, 1836, His party 
took the name of Democrat. He died at the 
Hermitage, June 8, 1845, and is buried there. 

References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
@ President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MES. ANDREW JACKSON 

Mrs, Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres- 
Sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
Married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a diyorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, nam, g him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 

Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, by Mary 
French Caldweit. 


Martin Van Buren 

Martin Van Buren, 8th President, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and 2 
law partner of Benj. F, Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected goy- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing astern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as ‘‘the little magician,’? and influenced 
Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for President by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for President on the Free Soil ticket and Jost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 

Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmatedn 
school. She married in 1807, died 1818. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolley Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 

William Henry Harrison, 9th President, Whie, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794, He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 
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1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
of Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh's Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, Nov. 6, 1811. A major general, he defeated 
British and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 
15, 1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as 
senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected President with John 
Tyler, 294 to 60, on a “log cabin and hard cider’ 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 

Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MES. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
was born in Morristown, N. 3., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and father of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


President. 
John Tyler . 

John Tyler, 10th President, independent Whig, 
was born Mar, 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of John Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 

References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 


MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 

When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic. 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
ber of Congress and Confederate veteran, died 
1927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
1927 at Richmond, aged 170. 


James Knox Polk 

James Knox Polk, 11th President, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
‘Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, 43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican. 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 


opposed his war policy. Polk approved the U 
tion of California, Utah and Mexico 
square miles) as part of America’s 

destiny,”” but opposed retaining Mexico by force. 
He compromised on the Oregon boundary (‘‘54-40 
or fight!’”?) by accepting the 49th parallel and 
giving Vancouver to. the British. The Wilmot Pro- 


on capitol grounds there. 
References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I. McCor- 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


MRS. JAMES K. POLK 
Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was @ 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


: Zachary Taylor 

Zachary Taylor, 12th President, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20.000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected President over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamil- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent 

MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W.. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr. Rob- 
ert Wood, asst. surgeon general, U. S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later. A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a Confederate 
general. He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 

Millard Fillmore, 13th President, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
Co., N. ¥., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice president and suc- 
ceeded as President July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs, Fillmore was 
ee pares Carmieaees McIntosh, born in 

orristown, N. J., and widow of an Al - 
chant. They had no children, meine 
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Franklin Pierce 

Franklin Pierce, 14th President, Democrat, was 
born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U. S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery, Pierce was influ- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men (Jefferson 
Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 
Ostend Manifesto that the U. S. either buy or take 
Cuba. He approved the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
leaving slavery to popular vote (‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty’’) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
of Kansas. He signed a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada and approved the Gadsden Purchase from 
Mexico, 1853. He supported Commodore Matthew 
Perry’s opening of Japan, 1854. Pierce died at 
Concord, N.H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References; Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 

MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 

Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rey. Jesse 
A. Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died in 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th President, Federalist, 
later Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the War of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; member Pa. legislature, 1814-16, Congress, 
1820-31; Jackson’s minister to Russia, 1831-33; 
senator, 1834-45. As Polk’s secy. of state, 1845-49, 
he ended Oregon dispute with Britain, supported 
Mexican war and annexation of Texas. As minister 
to Britain, 1853, he signed the Ostend Manifesto, 
1854, urging U. S. to take Cuba. Nominated by 
Democrats over Pierce and Stephen A. Douglas, he 
was elected, 1856, over John C. Fremont (Repub- 
lican) and Millard Fillmore (American Know- 
Nothing and Whig tickets). On slavery he favored. 
popular sovereignty and choice by state constitu- 
tions; he accepted the pro-slavery Dred Scott de- 
cision as binding. His support of the pro-slavery 
Lecompton constitution for Kansas caused a break 
with Douglas Democrats. He denied the right of 
states to secede but wanted U. S. constitutional 
recognition of property rights in slaves and Fed- 
eral action against fugitives. Buchanan refused 
demands of South Carolina for Federal property, 
but also refused to reinforce forts there until too 
late to help Fort Sumter. A strict constructionist, 
he desired to keep peace and found no authority for 
using force. He died at Wheatland, near Lancaster, 
Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 77, 

Buchanan was a_ bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was the daughter of Buchanan’s 
sister Jane, Harriet Lane, whose parents had died 
when she was a child. The major social event was 
the visit in 1860 of the Prince of Wales, later 
Edward VII. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th President, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644/ Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, died 1821, and a brother, Thomas, 
died in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was 6 ft., 3 in. tall. Abe 
made two trips on flatboats to New Orleans, one 
via the Ohio-Mississippi, 1828, and one via the 
Illinois-Mississippi, 1831. In 1830 the family 
moved to Macon County, Ill.. where Abe and @ 
cousin split 3,000 fence rails. in 1831 they moved 


to Coles County. In New Salem, 1831-1837, Lin- 
coln lost election to the IJinois General Assembly, 
1832, but won four times later, beginning in 1834. 
He enlisted in the militia for the Black Hawk 
War, 1832. In New Salem he ran a store, 1833, 
surveyed land, 1834-36, was postmaster, 1833-36. 
Ann Rutledge, whom he is said to have loved, 
died near New Salem, 1835, aged 19. 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and 
became partner in a Springfield law office. He 
began practice on 8th Judicial Circuit, 1839. He 
was @ presidential elector, 1839, 1844, 1852, 1856. 
He failed of nomination for representative, 1843, 
but was elected to the 30th Congress, 1847. He 
opposed the Mexican war. He stumped New 
England for Zachary Taylor, 1848. He refused 
offices of secretary and governor of Oregon Terr., 
1849. He opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
extension of slavery, 1854. When elected to the 
Ill. legislature, 1854, he declined in order to 
try for the Senate, but failed of election, 1855. 
He was proposed but not chosen for vice presi- 
dent at the first Republican convention, 1856, 
and he made 50 speeches for John C. Fremont, 
presidential nominee. 

In 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in the 
Ill. legislature for the Senate but was defeated 
by Stephen A. Douglas, Dem., who sponsored the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The issues were debated 
by Lincoln and Douglas Aug. 21-Oct. 15 at 
Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Gales- 
burg, Quincy and Alton, Ill. 

Lincoln was nominated for President by the 
Republican party over Wm. H. Seward, on an 
anti-slavery platform, at Chicago, May 18, 1860. 
He ran against Stephen A. Douglas, northern 
Democrat; John C. Breckinridge, southern pro- 
slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutional Union 
party. Lincoln got only 40% of the votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. South Carolina seceded 
from the Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 
by_10 southern states. 

Lincoln was inaugurated Mar. 4, 1861. Fort 
Sumter was attacked Apr. 12-14, and surrendered. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr. 15, and 
500,000 May 3. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after 
the battle of Antietam, he announced that slaves 
in territory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 
1, 1863, date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He reached the highest degree of eloquence at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth, actor, in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. His humanity, lofty concept of 
office and generous spirit made him the hero of 
the common man the world over. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Line 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M. Angle; Abraham Lin« 
coln, by Benj. H. Thomas. 

MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 

Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842, Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, ‘Tad’ in 1871. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
dau. of Sen. Jas. Harlan (Iowa); she died 1937. 
Their children, since deceased, were Abraham (died 
at 17),.Mrs. Chas. Isham, Mrs. Robt. J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Cart 
Sandburg and Paul M, Angle; Mary Lincoln, 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth Painter Randall, 
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Andrew Johnson 

Andrew Johnson, 17th President, Democrat, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
Jacob Johnson; porter at an inn and church sex~- 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
a maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
ran off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
governor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as President April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoln policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
(now Greeneville) where his log-cabin tailor shop 
and home are museums. 

References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
tcan Biography. 


MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mrs. Eliza McCardle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 
Mary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn., 
and had three children; after Stover’s death she 
married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. Johnson 


died in 1876. THhvsses S. Grant 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th President, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Crant, 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant’s 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Hiram Ulysses, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was 1st lieut. 
and captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 21st Illinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 
dier general; took Forts Henry and Donel- 
son; made maj. gen. of volunteers; fought at 
Shiloh. Took Vicksburg, became maj. gen. 
USA., and in Mar., 1864, lieut. gen, He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
service reform were events of his administration. 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
An attempt by the Stalwarts (Old Guard) to 
nominate him in 1880 failed. In 1881 the collapse 
of Grant & Ward, investment house, left him 
penniless. He began his Personal Memoirs. writing 
at Mt, McGregor, N.Y., while ill of cancer and 
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tion, by Bruce Catton. 


MES. ULYSSES 8S. GRANT 

Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922), who was married 
in the White’ House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th President, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard:..He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for President over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republcan 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborm Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to ‘‘go behind state returns’’ and by strict 
party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Office 
Act that had led to Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 
_ Reference: Rutherford B. Hayes and His Amer= 
ica, by Harry Barnard. 


MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 

James A. Garfield, 20th President, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.: 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal, He was in the Ohio senate in 1859, 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
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at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosecrans and 
Was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
Mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
Publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
8S a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This «alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington. He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
ee Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mce 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 

MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
Cyrus W. Field and friends raised a trust fund of 
$360,000 for the family. She died March 13, 1918, 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 


Chester A, Arthur, 21st President, Republican, 


was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceive second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as President. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged'an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Nov. 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. Y. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 

MRS. CHESTER A. ARTHUR 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


Grover Cleveland 

According to a ruling of the State Dept. Grover 
Cleveland is both the 22nd and the 24th president, 
because his two terms were not consecutive. By 
individuals, he is only the 22nd. 

Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th President, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1831, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N, Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for President over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 


raids on . In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over 1892, by 
271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought about 
by lowering of the gold reserve, circulation of 
Paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
a reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor troubles 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 
theory, Jacob Coxey’s demand for work relief of 
$20,000,000 monthly. He broke the Pullman strike 
with troops to move the mails, 1894, He rejected 
the platform of W. J. Bryan’s silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
& Buckner. He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. He died in 
Princeton, N. J., June 24, 1908. 

References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour- 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MES. GROVER CLEVELAND 

Mrs, Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, June 2, 1886. They 
had five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Francis Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., an 
ayes eee in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 29, 


Benjamin Harrison 

Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
President; his father John Scott Harrison was a 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd Jieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and in 
the Atlanta campaign. In 1865 he was made 
brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cléveland for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, by 
Harry J, Sievers. 

HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R,. 
McKee; Mary’s child, ‘““Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business- 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison’s 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niecé, Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th President, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of 
nine children. His father’s family was Scotch- 
Irish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 
tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18 
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in the 23rd. Ohio, in which R. B. Hayes was 
@ major, He was a commissary sergeant at 
Antietam, where the state of Ohio honored 
him with the tallest monument. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect ‘‘infant industries,’ with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for President in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected President on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platiorm over 
William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystal- 
lized opinion. He demanded Spain's withdrawal 
from Cuba; Spain agreed to arbitration and arm- 
istice but Congress announced state of war as of 
Apr. 21. (Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 cam- 
paign he defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist argu- 
ments with the prestige of prosperity, ‘‘the full 
dinner pail’’ and the vigorous campaigning of 
Theodore Roosevelt, vice presidential nominee. Mc- 
Kinley was a Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory 
nature, but conservative (stand-pat) on business is- 
sues. He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: “It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.” 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 

References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 
Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography 

MRS WILLIAM McKINLEY 

Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
Walt. She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 


Theodore Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, Republican, 
was porn in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
szan van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the lst U.S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest President at 42 
years, 10 mos., 18 days, when McKinley died at 
Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As President he fought 
corruption of politics by big business; dissolved 
Northern Securities Co. and others for violating 
anti-trust laws; intervened in coal strike on behalf 
of the public, 1902; instituted Dept. of Commerce 
and Labor; obtained Elkins law forbidding rebates 
to favored corporations, 1903; Hepburn law regulat- 
ing railroad rates, 1906; Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
1906, Reclamation Act and employers’ liability 
laws. He organized Conservation, mediated the 
peace between Japan and Russia, 1905; won the 
Nobel peace prize. He was the first to use the 
Hague Court of International Arbitration. By 


recognizing the new Republic of Panama 
Panama Canal possible, appointed Col. 
Goethals head commissioner and began 
re ta ta nominaon of Wiliam 

In 1908 he obt: 

H. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft's 
administration inimical to liberal policies he or~ 
ganized the Progressive, party. June 22, 1912, and 
ran for President against Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
Officials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division. His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., now a 
national shrine, and was buried near the Roose- 
velt bird refuge there. 

References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt; T. R.: the Formative Years, by Carleton 
Putnam. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston. 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 


, the House, died April 9, 1931. 


Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
lieut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
with the lst Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War Il, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 

References: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker; 
The. Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill, by 
Hermann Hagedorn, 


William Howard Taft 
William Howard Taft, 27th President, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. Ssolicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892: In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for President by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908, His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt: 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 

eS in roel stat ee cemetery. 
eference: The Life and Times o = 
ard Taft, by Henry F, Pringle. eis Vk 
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MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

Mrs. Helen Herron Taft (1861-1943) was born in 
Cincinnati, daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 
partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and acting 
president at Bryn Mawr; Robert Alphonso .Taft, 
born 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio 1938-1953, 
died July 31, 1953, and Charles Phelps Taft, born 
1897, lawyer, former mayor of Cincinnati. 


Woodrow Wilson 

Woodrow Wilson, 28th President, Democrat, was 
born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
row, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
@ printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, 
N. C, He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘Congressional Government.” He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 


1890-1910; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during - 


which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for President by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan, ‘‘He kept us out of war,’’ over Charles 
Evans Hughes, who was~strongly supported by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Wilson’s offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejected. When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
a declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Nov. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J. C. 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore,. William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding’s inauguration, and. formed 2 law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols. by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 
Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rey. S. E. 


-Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 


June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
born 1886, member of a religious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B., 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who married Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 


pea Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
» & 
Wilson, Dec. 18, 1915. She lives in Washin 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th President, Re- 
publican, was born near Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. 
Harding, a country doctor, and Phoebe Eliz 
Dickerson. He attended Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star, 
Marion, O., 1884, and a few years later bought the 
Paper with a friend. He was state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-06; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S. Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 
legislation, woman’s suffrage, Volstead prohibition 
enforcement act over President Wilson’s veto and 
Opposed the League af Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for President on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and over- 
whelmingly defeated the Democrats, James M, 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000.) He stressed a return to 
“normalcy”; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff, On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Nov, 14, 1921, he declared war 
officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called 
the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923. He was buried in 
Been O. 

ejerences: Dictionary of National Biography; 

Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. a 


MRS. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O., 
hardware merchant and later banker. She maitried, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
and helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 


Noy. 21, 1924. * A 
Calvin Coolidge 

Calvin Coolidge, 30th President, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor, and named John Calvin Coolidge. His 
paternal ancestors came from England to Water- 
town, later Cambridge, Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
in 1630. Coolidge was graduated at Amherst, 1895; 
admitted to the bar in Northampton, 1897; city 
councilman, 1889; city solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of 
the courts, 1904; member of the lower Massachu- 
setts house, 1907-08; mayor of Northampton, 1910- 
11; State Senator, 1912-15; and president of Sen- 
ate, 1914-15; lieut. governor, 1916-18; governor, 
1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 1919, Coolidge at- 
tained national prominence by his action in the 
Boston police strike, during which he wired Sam- 
uel Gompers of the A. F, of L.: ‘“‘Thereis no right 
to strike against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime.” This brought his name before 
the Republican convention of 1920, where he re- 
ceived 34 votes for President and was nominated 
for vice president by 67414 votes. He succeeded to 
the presidency on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, 
the oath being administered by his father, a justice 
of the peace, in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and 
again Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto, In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt. ‘‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 2, 1927: “‘T 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.’ He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- 
ton, Jan. 5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
hillside. 

Reference: A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White. 
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MRS, CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, was born 
in Burlington, Vt., Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of 
Andrew I. Goodhue, a steamboat inspector under 
Cleveland. She was graduated from the Univ. of 
Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, 1902-1905, and became president of its 
board. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. She 
died July 8, 1957, in Northampton, Mass.; aged 78. 
The Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, 
who married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. 
Trumbull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st President, Repub- 
lican, was born at West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 
1874, son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith 
(1847-1880)’ and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848- 
83). Ancestor Andrew Hoover came to Penn. from 
Palatinate, 1738; great-grandfather reached West 
Branch, 1854. Hoover grew up in Indian Terr. and 
Oregon, won A.B, in engineering, Stanford, 1891. 
Briefly with U. S. Geological Survey and western 
mines; then mining engineer in western Austra- 
lia, Asia, Europe, Africa, America. While chief 
engineer, imperial mines, China, he directed food 
relief for victims of Boxer Rebellion, 1900. He be- 
came a world figure in relief work, distributing 
over $5 billion worth during 1914-1923. He directed 
American Relief Committee, London, 1914-15; U. 
S. Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 1915-1919; U.S. 
Food Administrator, 1917-1919; American Relief 
Admin,, 1918-1923, feeding children in defeated 
nations; Russian Relief, 1918-1923; Interallied 
Food Council; Supreme Economic Council; Comm, 
on Industrial Relations. As Secy. of Commerce, 
1921-28, he began regulation of radio and aviation, 
pushed research program for Natl. Academy of 
Science; organized 7-state pact for Colorado 
River irrigation and Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 
Elected President over Alfred E. Smith, 1928, he 
started White House Conferences on child health 
and protection, and housing; supported conser- 
vation of forests, oil, resources; initiated Naval 
Conference, 1930; organized RFC, Home Loan 
Banks, expanded Farm Loan Banks; called WEC. 
He gave his official salary to charities and un- 
derpaid help. President Truman made him coor- 
dinator of European Food Program, 1947, and ch, 
of Comm. for Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch, 1947-49, and ch. of the 2nd Comm. on 
Reorganization, 1953-55. He is a member of the 
advisory board of the World Bank. He founded 
the Hoover Library on War, Revolution & Peace 
at Stanford Univ., Calif. 

References: Hoover is author of Individualism, 
America’s First Crusade, The Challenge of Liberty, 
The Problems of Lasting Peace, Addresses, 1938-55, 
(7 vols.) and Memoirs (3 vols.). 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was born in Waterloo, 
Ia., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker, The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899. She died Jan. 7, 1944. 

Sons: Herbert Hoover, Jr., b. 1903, consulting 
engineer, Under Secretary of State, 1951-1956, 
home, San Marino, Calif. Allan Henry Hoover, b. 
1907, director of mining corps., New York, N. Y., 
home, Greenwich, Conn. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd President, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30. 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wilson 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt ran for vice president, 1920, with Jas. 
M. Cox and was defeated. From 1920 to 1928 he 
was a New York lawyer and v.p. of Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. In Aug., 1921, infantile paralysis para- 
lyzed his legs. He learned to walk with leg braces 
and a cane and established the Warm Springs, 
Ga., Foundation, for helping those so afflicted. 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E, Smith 
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to the Democratic convention of 1924 in 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling 

Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated 
and defeated. Roosevelt was elected governor 

New York, 1928 and 1930, In 1932 at Chicago 
W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, with 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his 


Smith. 1 

the Democratic promise to repeal pr! 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of trative changes. Foremost 
was “pump priming,” or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of the 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
@ redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers. 
He was the last President inaugurated on Mar. 4 
(1933) and the first inaugurated on Jan. 20 (1937). 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. He was the first Presi- 
dent to use radio for ‘‘fireside chats.’’ When the 
Supreme Court voided his measures he demanded 
additional judges of Congress. It refused, but res- 
ignations soon enabled him to replace conservatives 
who had opposed him. He was the first President 
to break the third term tradition and was elected 
to a fourth term, 1944, despite failing health. The 
culminating event of his career was World War II. 
He was openly hostile to fascist governments be- 
fore the war and gave Britain substantial support, 
such as exchanging 50 destroyers for air bases, 
before Pearl Harbor made the United States a bel- 
ligerent. He wrote the principles of fair dealing 
into the Atlantic Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with 
Winston Churchill) and in the Four Freedoms 
(Freedom of speech, of worship, from want, from 
fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He conferred with the heads of 
states at Casablanca, Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 
1943; Teheran, Nov.-Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; 
Yalta, Feb., 1945. He died at Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 12, 1945, aged 63, and was buried on his 
Hyde Park estate, where his house and library are 
in the national care. 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E, 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt; Crisis of the Old Order, by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. She was asst. director, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 1941-42; U. S. representa- 
tive, General Assembly, U. N., 1945-53 and ch. 
of its Human Rights Commission. She was the 
first of presidents’ wives to devote herself to a 
career of social reform and political support of her 
husband’s measures. The Roosevelts had six chil- 
dren, one dying in infancy, The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn., divorced June 21, 
1955; married, July 1, 1956, Mrs. Gladys Irene 
Owens of Los Angeles. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
seamcleey Grarced, pers ot toe married Mrs, 

innewa Be OSS 0 anta Monica, i 
March 15, 1951, seo 

Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Mi 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. : eens 

nna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B, 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30. 1934: 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Nov. 
vee Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif, 

eyerences: This {s My Story an - 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt, ape) Sea 
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Harry S. Truman 

Harry S. Truman, 33rd President, Democrat, 
Was born at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in. Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s. The 

ans came from England and the President’s 
mother’s grandmother from Northern Ireland, 
while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s middle 
name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
8randfathers, resulted in his using only S. for 
his middle initial. He is a Baptist. 

He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
railroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He Jomed the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became 1st lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div., A, E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge of Jackson Co, Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 

Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
reelected Nov 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
preferred Truman over Henry Wallace and Wm. 
©. Douglas. for vice president, Truman being 
nominated. On Roosevelt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, 
Truman was sworn in as President by Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone in the cabinet room of the 
White House. In 1948 he was reelected in the face 
of polls predicting his defeat; his personal energy 
Overcame pessimism in Democratic ranks and 
lethargy among Republicans, and he defeated as 
well Democrats of the States Rights party. 

Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
to the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement. He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists. When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
Republic, and when the U.N. called for armed 
aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
licly opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 

Truman established the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in 1950, approved high taxes to meet 
Tearmament expense, instituted controls of mate- 
rials and prices. He advocated higher wages when 
the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In 1952 he ordered seizure of steel companies, 
which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
when overruled by the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
extravagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
issued an executive order creating a naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Truman travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 211 speeches. He retired to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and wrote his memoirs. On July 
6, 1957, the Harry S. Truman Library, containing 
3,500,000 of his letters and documents, was given 
by the city of Independence and friends to National 
Archives. It has offices for Mr. Truman. 

References: Memoirs by Harry S. Truman, 2 
vols.; The Man of Independence, by Jonathan 
Doniels. Rs. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

Mrs. Elizabeth Virginia Wallace Truman was 
born Feb. 13, 1885, in Independence, Mo.,~the 


eldest. of four children and the only daughter of 
David Willock Wallace. She and Mr. Truman 


attended the same grade and h schools in 
Independence, both bein eeaaeet in 1901. She 
attended Barstow, a girls’ preparatory school in 
Kansas City, Mo., and is an Episcopalian. She 
married Mr. Truman June 28, 1919. They have 
one daughter, Margaret, born 1924, a concert and 
radio artist, who married Clifton Daniel, a New 
York newspaper editor, April 21, 1956. The Daniels 
have two sons: Clifton Truman, born June 5, 1957, 
and William Wallace, born May 19, 1959. 


Dwight David Eisenhower 

Dwight David Eisenhower, 34th President, Re- 
Publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex., 
the son of David Jacob Eisenhower and Ida 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. His paternal grand- 
father descended from German Mennonites 
who left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in the 
1730s, moved to Kansas in 1878. His father met 
his mother at Lane University, a United Brethren 
college at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 1 
year old his parents moved to. Abilene, Kan., 
where his father worked as a mechanic in a 
creamery. Dwight had 6 brothers, of whom 4 are 
living. He was graduated from Abilene high 
school _and went to U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point in 1911. In his class of 1915 were the 
later Generals Omar N. Bradley, Jas. Van Fleet, 
Jos. T. McNarney and Geo. Stratemeyer. 

_ Eisenhower began his Military career as 2nd 
lieut., 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge of a 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918. 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School, 
1922; Command and General Staff Sch. 1926: 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial College, 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Asst. 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was on the American 
Military Mission to the Philippines, 1935-39 
and during 4 of those years on the staff of Gen. 
MacArthur, He was chief of staff, 3rd Div., later 
9th Corps, 1940-41, and of the 3rd Army, 1941. 
After the Louisiana war maneuvers he was made 
chief of the War Plans Div., War Dept. General 
Staff, and then became asst. chief of staff, Opera- 
tions Div. and held the rank of lieutenant general. 
He was made Commander of Allied forces landing 
in North Africa Nov. 8, 1942, and advanced to full 
general in Feb., 1943, and Commander in Chief of 
Allied Forces in North Africa. He became Supreme 
Commander, Allied Expeditionary Forces Dec. Si 
1943, and as such led the Normandy invasion June 
6, 1944. He was given the temporary rank of Gen- 
eral of the Army Dec. 19, 1944, which was made 
permanent in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the 
surrender of the Germans at Rheims. He was in 
command of the U. S. Occupation Force in Ger- 
many in 1945, and returned to serve as Chief of 
Staff, Nov. 19, 1945, to Feb. 7, 1948. From June 7, 
1948, to Jan. 19, 1953, he was president of Colum- 
bia Univ., but he took leave of absence Dec. 16, 
1950, to serve as Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe to organize the forces of NATO. 

Hisenhower resigned from the Army in June, 
1952, and was nominated for President by the Re- 
Publicans at Chicago July 11, 1952. He defeated 
Adlai E. Stevenson by 442 to 89 electoral votes, 
was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1953. He was renomi- 
nated unanimously in San Francisco Aug. 22, 1956, 
and defeated Stevenson 457 to 74. He called himself 
a moderate, favored peace by strength, foreign 
aid and disarmament with guarantees. He sup- 
ported Nationalist China, German unity; re- 
jected Anglo-French military action against Egypt. 
He sent U. S. troops into Little Rock, Ark.; Sept., 
1957, to keep order in desegregation crisis. He or- 
dered Marines into Lebanon July-Aug., 1958, to 
protect it, under Eisenhower Doctrine for keeping 
peace in Near East. He suffered a coronary throm- 
bosis on Sept. 24, 1955, an intestinal operation on 
June 9, 1956, and a mild stroke on Nov. 25, 1957, 
He farms near Gettysburg, Pa. 

Reference: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D, 
Eisenhower; The Great American Heritage—the 
Story of the Five Eisenhower Brothers, ed. by 
Bela Kornitzer. 

MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower was born Mamie 
Geneva Doud in Boone, Ia., Noy. 14, 1896. Her 
home was in Denver when Eisenhower, then a 
1st lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
met her, They were married July 1, 1916. Their 
first son, Dwight Doud, died iff infancy; their 
second is John Sheldon Doud BHisenhower, gradu- 
ate of West Point and a major in the USA. He is 
married to Barbara Jean Thompson, and they haye 
four children:” Dwight David BHisenhower, II, 
Barbara Ann, Susan, and Mary Jean. 
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"Z| George Washington.......| 1| John Adams.......... 
3) Thomas Jefferson.........| 3) Aaron Burr.......... 
4| games Madison’. <2 57 en wae 
yams Mioritge ses aniel D: Tompki 
6| John ee Adams,.... eset i ep) Soe at) 

7 eh ag Jackson......+ v. Martin an Buren.” 
8| Martin Van Buren..... char 

HE William qeebey Erarxigons John Tylehssn. 6) ere 

: li] George M. Dallas. .... 
ie Millard Fillmore. ..-.. ; 
13| Millard Fillmore. ..... 020+]. .)eees eee se cee eee terse 
14| Franklin Pierce. | aaseeee 
15| James Buchanan.......... 

16 SS Lincoln.........|15}| Hannibal Hamlin...... 

GizeAndrew JOWNSON: .oc+c2 ei) ce\cezeeeseh iene esse see 

18 Sas S. Grant..........{17| Schuyler Colfax....... 

19| Rutherford B. Hayes. .....|19| William A. Wheeler... 

20| James A. Garfield*........|20)| Chester A. Arthur..... 
oH es a Arthur... eae Sos | Oa Bene oop a eee Se et 
rover Cleveland7......... 

23| Benjamin Harrison........ Levi P. Morton....... 

24 Grover Sper cland! beminkes ° pel! Ss Mtevenion 

mae eins a oe pee oe Theodore Roosevelt 

RG rent attr. Vie aioe Ate pre aie camming Ne 

2" aa peoere : Charles W. Fairbanks 

27| William H. Taft. James 8. Sherman?”. . 

28] Woodrow Wilson. Thomas R. Marshall. 

29 ee: Harding‘. Calvin Coolidge....... 

Cal (OG EATS Sete cs Pa OM MRE ra Seek p oa! SS 
~ ‘do. me eays rede athens Charles G. Dawes..... 
81| Herbert C. Hoover........ Charles Curtis. ...:... 

32 oo D. Roosevelt... .. John N. Garner....... 

SNSER Gr scinclels «iat = «rs Henry A. Wallace..... 
Ste, PCS hee ee ae Harry S. Truman...... 
33 Harry ‘s. SLAPE TTT, tpg hel (tat [oe ear Mere Sa Eee Rc) cnt 
Pietra Meissen ps Alben W. Barkley . 
34 Dwight D. Eisenhower. . SER M. Nixon... .: 
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tDied Apr. 20, 1812. 
4Died in office. 
Died Nov. 21, 1899. 


2Died Nov. 23, 1814. 


10Died Oct, 30, 1912. 


8Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, 
*Died Apr. 18, 1853. 6Died Nov. 22, 1875. 7Terms not 


Vice Presidents of the United States 


The numerals given Vice Presidents do not coincide with those given Presidents, because some 


Presidents had none and some had more than one. 


Resi- |Qual- WL 

Name Birthplace Yr. | dence} ified Place of Death Mr: 
1\John Adams. . -|Quiney, Mass....... 1735] Mass..| 1789 |Fed...|Quiney, Mass. ...... 1826 
2/Thomas Jefferson. . ,|Shadwell, Va.. ......|1743|Va....| 1797 |Rep...|Monticello, Va...... 1826 
8|Aaron Burr........ Newark, N.J....... 1756|N. Y..| 1801 |Rep...|Staten Island, N. = 1836 
4|George Clinton, .... Ulster Co., Nee wes 1739|N. Y..| 1805 |Rep...| Washington, D.C. 2) ]1812 
5) Elbridge Gerry...... Marblehead, Mass. . .|1744|Mass..| 1813 Rep...| Washington, D. C...|1814 
5)Daniel D, Tompkins.|Scarsdale, N. Y 774\N. Y..} 1817 |Rep...|/Staten tance: N. ¥..|1825 
7|/*John ©. Calhoun...| Abbeville, 8. C 1825 |Rep...| Washington, D, e- . .| 1850) 
8|Martin Van Buren. ||Kinderhook, N. Y 1833 |Dem..|Kinderhook, N. Y...|1862 
9|Richard M, Johnson. Louisville, Ky. 1837 |Dem, .| Frankfort, Ky Sa 1850 
10} John Tyler. . Greenway. Va. ; 1841 | Whig.. Richmond, Va....../1862 
11/George M, Dailas. .|Philadelphia, Pa, 2 a 1845 |Dem,. Philadelphia, Pa. 1864 
12| Millard Fillmore. |: ||Summernhill, 'N, acifl N. Y..| 1849 |Whig..| Buffalo, N. Y¥ 1874 
13] William R. King Sampson Co,, N. G..|1786|Ala, ..} 1853 |Dem .| Dallas Co., Als 1853 
14| John C, Breckinridge Lexington, Ky fea tee 1821|/Ky...) 1857 |Dem.. Lexington, Ky 1875 
15| Hannibal Hamlin, Paris, MG .....|1809)Me...} 1861 |Rep.,.|Bangor, Me.. 1891 
16} Andrew Johnson. ‘|Raleigh, N Rea 1808/Tenn.,| 1865 | (x). Carter Co., Tenn 1875) 
17) Schuyler Colfax... .. New York City, N. ¥. 1823|Ind...| 1869-|Rep...| Mankato, Minn. . 1885} 
18} Henry Wilson. .|Farmington, N, H. . .|1812)Mass..| 1873 |Rep... Washington, D. C 1875 
19) William A, Wheeler.. Malone, N. Y....... 1819|N. Y..| 1877 |Rep...|Malone, N. Y....... 1887 
20|Chester A. Arthur,. Fairfield, Vt... 1... 830|N. Y..| 1881 |Rep...|New York City, N. eS 1886 
21) Thomas A, Hendricks| Muskingum Co., Ohio) 1819) Ind, ..| 1885 |Dem. .| Indianapolis, Ind... .|1885 
22|Levi P. Morton..... Shoreham, Vt....... 824|N. Y..| 1889 | Rep.. .|Rhinebeck, N. Y....|1920 
23) Adlai E. Stevenson!.,|Christian Co., Ky. ..|1835)Tll....| 1893 |Dem..| Chicago, lil. +. ../ 1914 
24|/Garret A. Hobart..../Long Branch, N. J...|1844|N. J..| 1897 Rep...|Paterson, N. J...... 1899) 
25] Theodore Roosevelt. |New York City, N. Y./1858|N. Y..| 1901 |Rep:. .|Oyster Bay, N. Y....11919 
26) Charles W. Fairbanks] UnionvilleCentre, Ohio| 1852|Ind...| 1905 Rep... Tadienapoue Ind... .|1918 
27 James S. Sherman. . WtiCa N= Yaa cee 855|N. Y 1909 |Rep....| Utica, N. Y.o.. 27. 1912) 
28|Thomas R. Marshall| No. rapes Ind. | 1854|Ind. 1913 |Dem.. Wachingion: D. C.., .|1925) 
29 Calvin Coolidge..... Plymouth, Vt....... 872) Mass 1921 |Rep... Northampton, Mass. | 1933 
30 x ees oe Dawes i Pope ican? MA teee ae Ba Rep,..|Evanston, Ill........ 1951 
opeka, Kan........ an 9 |Rep...|Washington, D. CG. . :|1936 
-| Red River Co., pes 1868] Tex... 1933 Deni Vea eet neces =r 
Adair County, Ia... .|1888|Iowa, 1941 |Dem eTedre ceeds heats 
35| Alben Ww. farce vires Cou ity, Ky.. is77 eae 1949 Done VT ]1956 

3d) £ araves Coun Sane Dem, .| Lexington, Va....... 
36| Richard M, Nixon...| Yorba Linda, Galil 1913 Gait!” 1953 Rep. é Tomnaigny Ba, ees 


1832) t 


Candidate for President, 1952 and 1956, 


(*) pone Cc, pica resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected 
1 vacancy caused by the resignation ‘of Robert Y. Hayne. 

(x) i Johnson—A Democrat nominated by Rei ublicans an 

tional Union ticket, \Adlai E. Stevenson, 23rd Vice Prosident, . 


to the U. S&S. eaiabe (Dec. 


to become United States Senator. 
consecutive. SDied Nov. 25, 1885, 


12, 


d elected with Lincoln on the Na- 
was the grandfather of the Democratic 
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CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


See Index for membership of present Cabinet 


Secretaries of State 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the nam 
changed to Department of State on opt. 15. Thomas Jefferson, the Minister to F: 4 S 
Secre of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John + who 
had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appelaGuent by the Ninth Con ntal 
Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan, 1781), left it in September, 
1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|; Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home Apptd- 


n, .| Thomas Jefferson..../Va....| 1789 ||Hayes.......| William M. Evarts,..|N.¥...| 1877 
ks ..|Edmund Randolph oe 1794 ||Garfield.....|James G. Blaine...,:|/Me... 1881 
= ..|Timothy Pickering. 1795 ||Arthur......|F. T. Frelinghuysen..|N.J..| 1881 
J. Adams.... < 1797 ||Cleveland,.,.|Thomas F. Bayard...|Del...| 1885 
“* ...«.|John Marshall. . 1800 ||B. Harrison. .|James G. Blaine..... Me...| 1889 
Jefferson.....|James Madison 1801 ‘ arta 1892 
Madi Robert Smith. . ey ++] 1809 ||Cleveland.... 1893 
..|James Monroe...... Atel ee coe sb ate 1895 
John Quincy Adams. “1 LBL Z: McKinley, AG 1897 
.| He Clay sees = Ky...| 1825 oe 00.0.0] WV: 1898 
Martin Van Buren...|N. -| 1829 setae 1898 
.|Edward Livingston. ./La.,..| 1831 ||T. Roosevelt. e 1901 
Louis McLane...... Del...} 1833 st ‘ = Jo INe ee 1905 
John Forsyth......./Ga....| 1834 3 -|Robert Bacon.......| “ 1909 
bee zacises preva tat 1837 ||Taft........|Philander C. Knox...|/Pa....| 1909 
Daniel Webster.....}Mass..| 1841 |/Wilson......|}William J. Bryan....|Neb...| 1913 
= cad _ ms qeea Peet re oft bee eearan ems oe 

.-|Hugh S. Legaré...../S. C... 4 «++-.|Bainbridge Colby....| “ 
ee ick P. Upshur.....|Va....| 1843 ||Harding.....|Charles E. Hughes...| “ 1921 
-|John C. Calhoun..../S. C..| 1844 ||Coolidge.,...}. ss malts 1923 
..|James Buchanan..,..|Pa....| 1845 ee Re: Frank B. Kellogg....|Minn.| 1925 
A ..|Del...| 1849 ||Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson...|N. Y..| 1929 
.....|/Mass.,} 1850 || F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull,....... Tenn..| 1933 

Natpiaie nee 1852 a Edward R. Stettinius, 
' oN. ¥..| 1853 WTA chine eee Va.... 1944 
ABS or ks incsiae.o7 Mich..| 1857 |/Truman.....|James F. Byrnes.....|8.C..| 1945 
2 ane oe) : tape anee SGunlet Beane: Vio 4 cee mn Aate 
H ; liam H. Seward. .|N. Y.. “ -...++|Dean G, Acheson... . ae 
Johnson..... % cg ies 1865 || Eisenhower. .|John Foster Dulles...|N. Y..|° 1953 
Grant....... Elihu B. Washburne,./Ill....| 1869 “ _.....|/Christian A. Herter..|Mass..| 1959 
Gir eG Hamilton Fish...... N. Y..| 1869 1 


Secretaries of the Treasury 
da Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
eras oe ielnt treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 
Washington, .|Alexander Hamilton. |N. Y.. 1789 ||Johnson »|Hugh McCulloch..../Ind...| 1865 


Oliver Wolcott...... Cc .| 1795 |/Grant. -|George S. Boutwell. .|Mass..| 1869 
J, Adams.... iy r é 1797 Ree .|WilliamA Richardson]  ‘ 1873 
a -...|Samuel Dexter. 1801 ‘f Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky....| 1874 
Jefferson..... ee a occa aera = 1801 Saha -|Lot M. Morrill...... Me...]| 1876 
S .».-.|Albert Gallatin......|Pa.. 1801 ||/Hayes.......|John Sherman. . Ohio,.| 1877 
Madison..... piles, Xo cites z 1809 ||Garfield.....|/William Windom....|/Minn.}| 1881 
pads cave = George W. Campbell.|Tenn..} 1814 |/Arthur......|Charles J. Folger....|N. Y..] 1881 
“,,»..{Alexander J. Dallas../Pa....}/ 1814 ye eee-|Walter Q. Gresham..|Ind,..]| 1884 
Sh Gore William H. Crawford|Ga....]|- 1816 “4 «.+++(Hugh McCulloeh....| “ 1884 
Monroe..... Ee a 1817 ||Cleveland....|/Daniel Manning..... IN. Y..] 1885 
J. Q. Adams..|/Richard Rush....,.. Pa...} 1825 a, ..++/Charles 8. Fairchild..| “ 1887 
Jackson.....|/Samuel D. Ingham. .| “* 1829 ||B. Harrison. .|William Windom..../Minn,} 1889 
Lipa ete uis McLane, ..... 1831 a ../Charles Foster. ..... QOhio,.| 1891 
mae See William J, Duane 1833 ||Cleveland,,..|John G. Carlisle...../Ky...] 1893 
“4-5. ~ a Roger B. Taney..... 1833 ||MeKinley....|Lyman J. Gage.....{/Ill....]| 1897 
“~~. ...#|Levi Woodbury..... 1834 |/T. Roosevelt. i <s.e aha 1901 
Van Buren... Fie eae. chee a a F oe M pak seine eS ¢ pe 
mas Ewing...... cs -|George B. Cortelyou.|N. Y.. 
yy pees pemteas renee 1841 |/Taft....,...|Franklin MacVeagh../Ill....| 1909 
x +s+ees++|Walter Forward..... 1841 ||Wilson.. .|William G, McAdoo. |N. ¥..] 1913 
=] ...,|John C. Spencer. 1843 A Carter Glass........ B..e.) 1919 
“till... /George M. Bibb.) 22. /K 1844 e David F. Houston..:|Mo...| 1920 
Polk .-|Robert J. Walker.... 1845 |/Harding Andrew W. Mellon. . Pa....| 1921 
Taylor ..| William M. Meredith. 1849 ||Coolidge - eae 1923 
Fillmore ../Thomas Corwin..... 8) 1850 Hoover oe 1929 
Pierce. ..|James Guthrie...... 1853 ate Ogden L. Mills..... e N; Y..| 1932 
Buchana: Howell Cobb........ 1857 ||F.D.Roosevelt| William H. Woodin.. : 1933 
: ..|Philip F, Thomas.... 1860 se HenryMorgenthau,Jr.}| * 1934 
cs Pa SGU OA IEA Tie iaclerate N. Y..| 1861 |/Truman...../Fred M,. Vinson..... Ky...) 1945 
Lincoln.,....|Salmon P. Chase..../Ohio..| 1861 DR Bm aes John W. Snyder..... Mo...}] 1946 
Ca William P. Fessenden|Me...| 1864 ||EHisenhower...|George M. Humphrey |Ohio..| 1953 
MAB Arent: Hugh McCulloch....|Ind... 1865 SS ...|Robert B. Anderson, ,. |Texas. 1957 


Secretaries of Defense 
tment of Defense, originally designated the National Military Establishment, was created 
Bene 1h 1947, tt Ls headed by the Secretary of Defense, who is a member of the President’s cabinet. 
The Department of the Army, of the Navy and of the Air Force function within the Department 
of Defense, and their respective secretaries are no longer members of the President’s cabinet. 
Presidents Cabinet Officers {Home} Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|Apptd. 


Trum: . Forrestal...|N. Y..| 1947 ||Truman..... Robert A. Lovett....)N.Y...] 1951 
oe a SAAC eG gabneon, ...|W. Va.| -1949 ||Hisenhower.,,/Charles E. Wilson...|/Mich..| 1953 
28 iy REE George C. Marshall. ./Pa.... 1950 o Neil H. McElroy*...|Ohio.. 1957 


*Nominated August 7, 1957 aa 
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Secretaries of War 


e Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War end being 
ave an members: i John Adams, Roge Roger Sherman, Harrison, James Wilson and Edward 
Oct. 30, 1781, when Congress eo edated ee Lincoln Secretary of Wat EY a by 
previous th Con appoin 


of Nae Sebald February. The Eleven tinen 
Gen. to succeed him with cre added duties of the Navy. The War (and Navy) Departaaat 
was peeniet be Act of Cones ae . 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was Secretary 


residents Cabinet Chien Home Apptd.|| Presidents 


ingtor . | Knox......-- Mass.. 1789 ||Johnson..... Pca oe Si Stanton.../Ohlo..} 1865 
pos ~ :*latmothy PI Pickering. 1795 S. Grant (ad. {n.). seo re 


= -|James McHenry.....- :|Md. ar ian 
J. Adams. ::: esas ise 
ig? +s +.|/John M nist aisieis iseo 
og .+.».|Samuel Dexter... 
a ones ee Alphonso Taft ig76 
Madison... [William fustis :|James Don. Cameron.|Pa.. 1876 
= .-..-jJohn Armstrong..... 1877 
“« ,,...|James Monroe Va. 1879 
“« ..+..|William H, "Crawtord. Ga... 1881 
Monroe.::1.1|Geo. Graham (ad: i) |Va, Cleveland. 1885 
Sate raham 3 
Bpeee so John C. Calhoun....|S. G.:| 1817 B. Harrison. . = 1889 
J. Q. Adams. .|James Barbour......|Va....|- 1825 1891 
y ..|Peter B. Porter......|N. 1828 ||Cleveland.... 1893 
at MacKinley.. . a 
1837 T. Roosevelt. 1901 
3 1908 
John McLean.......|/Ohio.. 1911 
John C. Spencer..... INS Mies 1913 
.|James M. Porter....|Pa.... 1916 
.|William Wilkins.....| “ 1921 
William L. Mare IN. Y.. 1923 
George W. Crawiord.|Ga..,. aa Dwight F. og 1925 
Edward Bates oO. .|James W. Good 1929 
Charles M. Conr. < 1929 
Jefferson Davis......|Miss 1933 
John B. eres Sven 1936 
.|Joseph Holt. [EI 1940 
Simon Cameron A 1945 
Edwin M. Bianton Ghia’: *|Kenneth C. Royall... 1947 


(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The War Dept. became the Dept. of the Army and 
is now a branch of the Dept. of Defense, created September 18, 1947. 


Secretaries of the Na 
The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 


0 SS SE eet Se Se a ee 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home |Apptd.|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


J, Adams.... Benjamin Stoddert...]Md...| 1798 


-|Gideon Wetles......- Conn 1861 
Jefferson. R : nich Rise 1801 Soe et sah LOBE 
sf .».+-|Robert Smith....... ss 1801 :|Adolph E, Borie. .... Pa, 1869 
if E Jacob Crowninshield.|Mass 1805 George M. Robeson..|N. a 1869 
Madison. Paul Hamilton...... Ss 1809 RichardW. Thompson Ind. 1877 
i William Jones....... Pa....] 1813 {Nathan Goff, Jr.....|W. Va.| 1881 
Benjamin Williams William H. Hunt.:.:|La....| 1881 
Crowninshield.....|Mass..| 1814 William BE. Chandler.|N. H.:| 1882 
Monroe ariel eae Sorrel AE 1817 ||Cleveland....|William C. Whitney.|N. Y..] 1885 
Palas worries Smith Thompson....|N. Y.. 1818 ||/B. Harrison: . Benjamin F. ide SL INTs 1889 
ee Samuel L. Southard..|N. J...) 1823 ||Cleveland..../Hilary A. Herbert...|Ala...} 1893 
J. Q. Adams.. a he 1825 ||McKinley....|John D. Long 46 Secs Mass.. 1897 
Jackson......|John Branch........ N. G..| 91829. ||T.Roosevelt,.|.-. > “Sr ae wsaak os 1901 
or. .|Levi Woodbury . -IN. H..} 1831 at ...| William H, Moody. 4 tee: 1902 
=a -|Mahlon Dickerson...|N, J.. 1e34 aaa Morton........ Th....] 1904 
Bure a4 Ney “4 harles J. Bonaparte.|Md... 
.|James K. Paulding...|N. Y 1838 se .| Victor H. Metcalf. Cal... 1908 
W.H.Harrison|George E, Badger... N, C.. 1841 2 .|Truman H. Newberry Mich, . 1908 
Tyler ierets. oreud Renze 1841 ||Taft........|George von L. ede Mass..| 1909 
Sig ale cere Abel P. Ppekes apes Va....| 1841 ||/Wilson Josephus Daniels..../N.C..| 1913 
to seen w eee David Henshaw..... Mass,.} 1843 ||Harding Edwin Denby....... Mich..} 1921 
Bannan Thomas W. Gilmer. ./Va....| 1844 ||Coolidge.....) 0 lt SF 1923 
siniaeriersis,.0 John Y. Mason....,. 1844 Sf Curtis D. Wilbur....|Cal...] 1924 
Polk. ....... George Bancroft.....|/Mass..| 1845. ||/Hoove! CharlesFrancisAdams Mass... 1929 
pierre -|John Y. Mason..... Va....{ 1846 ||/F.D. Roosevel Claude A. Swanson. .|Va.. 1933 
Taylor. .| William B. Preston. . 1849 Charles Edison...... N. J. 5 1940 
Fil more. .| William A, Graham..|N. C,.| 1850 as Frank Knox. -\Il. 1940 
-|John P, Kennedy..../Md...| 1852 i *\/James V. Forrestal... a aXe 1944 
Pierce. ..{/James C. Dobbin....|N.C..| 1853 |/Truman..... 1945 
Buchanan,...|Isaac Toucey....... Conn.,| 1857 rs 


(*) Last member of the President's Cabinet. 
Mie aence, crested Gentouker it tae abinet. The Navy Department is now a branch of the Dept. 


Attorneys General 


The office of Attorney General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washi 

aed poe Loe aia o Suen to the post. The Attorney General was made a hence’ the 
abinet in e Department of Justice was created June 2 

Beret ita heode 2, 1870, and the Attorney General was 


| Presidents | Cabinet Officers (Home| Apptd. _Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


Washington. .|Edmund pnanien. 1789 Jefferson ARat. Levi Lincol 
4 ~. |William Bradford... Ae | ese ge Robert Smith)... 2, Ma. 
.+ {Charles Lee...-..... | 1795 BR tee, Mei: John Breckenridge... |Ky. 
J. 4dams.... {Charles Lee......... 1797 oz - (Caesar. A. Rodney... |Del... 


1801 
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(Attorneys General, Continued) 
Madison.....|Caesar A. Rodney...|Del... 
Wilt Pinkni 


ere m CVs +s a 
“ aases {Richard Rush.......|Pa.... 1881 
Monroe...... Eee FSSA 1885 
Oe ies «soe WAS WATE. 6505. -0:0] VBsciae 
J. Q. Adams.. oa Patron tig) \yak S25 ee MAN GR Soy 5 1889 
Jackson..... John McP. Berrien. ./Ga....| 1829 ||Cleveland.... 1893 
' ...../Roger B. Taney...../Md...| 1831 Ss mao 1895 
arty hee ta ‘Benjamin F. Butler. .|N. Y.. MceKinley.... 1897 
Van Buren... ae a lis ENA 1898 
- -+. (Felix Grundy......./Tenn., a bealtt 
es ..»|Henry D. Gilpin..../Pa.... ‘ 190. 
W.H.Harrison |John J. Crittenden. .|Ky.... . |William H. Moody... 1904 
Tyler. ...... Hugh 8 Bir S e . |Charles J. Bona- 1906 
+...++.-(John Nelson........)]Md...} 1843 |/Taft........ 
+ |John Y. Mason.....|Va.... PAID ys. fool ale ee wake 1909 
Nathan Clifford.....]Me...} 1846 ||/Wilson...... a OF aoe a 1913 
Isaac Toucey......./Conn..| 1848 Ce Eee hom: h, " -.+| 1914 
..|Reverdy Johnson..../Md...} 1849 |} “ 1.1... ‘ 1919 
-|John J. Crittenden...|Ky...} 1850 ||Harding..... 
Caleb Cushing. .....|Mass. Ta See : .o| 1921 
+|Pa... Coolidge..... : : 1923 
pig -|Ohio. e rr Ae & 1924 
Lincoln...... ‘Edward Bates....... Mo...| 1861 FS setae b Bape ~.++| 1925 
et Oe Titian J. Coffey Hoover...... WwW : ..| 1929 
(ad. in.)|}Pa....] 1863 ||F.D-Roosevelt |Homer S. Cummin ..| 1933 
tt aie voteiw James Speed........ Ky...| 1864 se Frank Murphy...... -.| 1939 
Johnson..... cS calor as Byers 5 2 IN. ¥..| 1940 
NE tn aa ROG ‘Henry Stanbery..... Ohio. . Francis Biddle. . 1941 
Johnson..... William M. Evarts...|N. Y.. 1868 ||Truman..... 'Tom C. Clark....... 1945 
Grants. se. ‘Ebenezer R. Hoar. ..|Mass..| 1869 5 Ge ge or J. Howard McGrath. |R 1949 
SO Saar Amos T. Akerman.../Ga....| 1870 "sates Stree J. P. McGranery.... 1952 
“_......-/|George H. Williams..|Ore..:| 1871 ||Hisenhower..|H. Brownell, Jr..... 1953 
Grant. 2.22). Edwards Pierrepont. .|N. ¥..| 1875 a William P, Rogers... 1957 
SeeBERILE. waits Alphonso Taft...... Ohio. .' 1876 


Postmasters General 


Benjamin Franklin had been pepuy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
Colonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as @ 
branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. The Post Office Department was estah- 
lished as an executive department June 8, 1872. 
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SE SS ES SES a 
Washington. ./Samuel Osgood...... Mass..| 1789 ||Grant....... Marshall Jewell..... Ind...]| 1874 
. -|Timothy Pickering...| ‘ 1791 ceebteue erefeecs James N. Tyner. Tenn..| 1876 

= .-|Joseph Habersham.,./Ga....| 1795 ||Hayes....... David McK. Key pe 1877 

J. Adams.... re areal pr 1797 Sin Esa ees Horace Maynard....|N. ¥..| 1880 
Jefferson..... is} aes 1801 |/Garfield..... Thomas L. James.../Ky....] 1881 
Ly ....»/Gideon Granger..... Conn..} 1801 |/Arthur....../Timothy O. Howe...|Wis...| 1881 
Madison..... po dpa PN Unt araie o 1809 Somerton Walter Q. Gresham..|Ind...} 1883 
oer Return J. Meigs Jr../Ohio .} | 1814 Sa See Frank Hatton....... Towa..| 1884 
Monrroe...... we aay Seed 1817 |/Cleveland....|William F. Vilas..... Wis...| 1885 
fe ae John McLean....... ss 1823 “.,..|/Don M. Dickinson...|/Mich..} 1888 

J. Q. Adams.. ke ie reasyeteiail oe 1825 ||B. Harrison. .|John Wanamaker....|Pa....} 1889 
JacKson..... William T. Barry....|Ky. 1829 |/Cleveland....|Wilson S. Bissel:.... N. ¥..| 1893 
a ae OC Amos Kendall....... z= 1835 “.....]/William L. Wilson.../W.Va.} 1895 
Van Buren... Cee scrcnae 1837 ||McKinley....|James A. Gary...... Md...| 1897 
ss ...|John M. Niles...... ..| 1840 = ..../Charles E, Smith....]/Pa....} 1898 
W.H.Harrison|Francis Granger..... Pa 3 T. Roosevelt. a Beem E> 1901 
Tyler........|Francis Granger.....|N. Y.. 3 -|Henry C. Payne..... Wis...} 1902 
ss .|Charles A. WickL .|Robert J. Wynne....|Pa 1904 


-|George B, Cortelyou.|N. Y..} 1905 
.|George von L. Meyer|Mass..| 1907 
-|Frank H. Hitchcock. | ‘ 1909 
.|Albert S. Burleson. ..|Tex...} 1913 
Will H, Hays. . ats 


.|Cave Johnson. , 
.|Jacob Collamer..... 
.|Nathan K. Halt.~... 
.|Samuel D. Hubbard. 
.|James Campbell..... 


Harding 7 


.|Aaron V. Brown.. 1857 j .|Hubert Work. Colo 1922 

....|Joseph Holt..... -|Ky...| 1859 ae .|Harry 8S. New.. Ind.., 1923 

2 ....|Horatio King....... .--| 1861 ||Coolidge..... ike se ef 1923 
Lincoln...... Montgomery Blair,..}/Md...| 1861 ||Hoover...... Walter F. Brown. hio..| 1929 
eee ar ae William Dennison. ../Ohio..| 1864 |/F.D.Roosevelt|James A. Farley N. Y..] 1933 
Johnson..... io oad AS 1865 es Frank C. Walker....|Pa....} 1940 
ee aacbse ele Alex. W. Randell....)Wis...| 1866 ||Truman..... Robt. E. Hannegan..|Mo...} 1945 
Grant....... John A. J. Creswell../Md...| 1869 Pete ag okaiae Jesse M, Donaldson..|Mo...| 1947 
Ce RIAD James W. Marshall..|Va....| 1874 ||Eisenhower. .|A. E. Summerfield. ..|Mich..| 1953 


Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its Secretary 
made a member of the Cabinet. 
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Taylor...... Thomas Ewing...... Ohio..| 1849 ||Hayes....... Carl Schurz......... Mo...} 1877 
Fillmore..... James A. Pearce..... Md...}. 1850 ||Garfield..... Sam. J. Kirkwood...|Iowa..| 1881 

IO Thoms M. T. Mc- Arthur;..... Henry M. Teller.....|/Colo. .| 1882 
ISGRBSD i Z00-2h < doe Pa,...| 1850 ||Cleveland....|Lucius Q. C. Lamar..|Miss..| 1885 
ee een Alex. H. H, Stuart.../Va....| 1850 #3 ..-.|William F, Vilas..... Wis...| 1888 
Plerce «6 b6s.6.6 Robert McClelland. .|Mich..| 1853 ||B. Harrison. .|John W. Noble...... Mo...| 1889 
Buchanan....|Jacob Thompson....|Miss..}| 1857 ||Cleveland....|Hoke Smith......... Ga....} 1893 
Caleb B. Smith.,.... Ind...| 1861 a ....|David R. Francis....|Mo...| 1896 
John P. Usher....... - 1863 ||McKinley....|Cornelius N. Bliss ..|N. Y. 1897 
° tages 1865 ne ..,.|Hthan A. Hitchcock..|Mo...| 1899 
James Harlan....... Towa..| 1865 ||T. Roosevelt. o gees 1901 
A le H. Browning.|Ill....| 1866 a .|James R. Garfield...)Ohilo..| 1907 
-|Jacob D. Cox.,...... Ohio. .| ~ 1869 |/Taft........ |Richard A. Ballinger.|Wash.| 1909 
a teae .-|Columbus Delano... |_“ 1870 eo ore Walter L. Fisher....|Tl....| 911 

1 See -| Zachariah Chandler..|Mich..! 1875 


Secretaries of Agriculture ah ae 
The Department of Agriculture was created Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. Feb. 8, 
Commissioner was Le ide Secretary of Ag: ture and became a member of the Cabinet ; 
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Cleveland....|Norman J. Colman..|Mo...| 1889 ||Coolidge: ..../Howard M.Gore.... W.Va.| 1924 
B. He ison..|Jeremiah M. Rusk.../Wis...| 1 eel. |W. M. Jardine....../Kan..| 1925 

.|J. Ster! Morton...|Neb..| 1893 ||Hoover.....>jArthur M. Hyde.... Mo...| 1929 
McKinley....|James Wilson.......|Ia....| 1897 F.D.Roosevelt|Henry A. Wailace....|Iowa..| 1933 


. Roose x ms nao are 1901 Claude R. Wickard. .|Ind... 1940 
Tait is ap ie eran i ee 1909 ||Truman.....|/Clinton P. Anderson.|N.M..| 1945 
Wilson....... David F. Houston...|Mo... 913 BT paid Charles F. Brannan..|Colo..| 1948 


..+...{Hdward T. Meredith.|Ia 920 ||Bisenhower..|Hzra Taft Benson...|Utah..| 1953 
Harding...../Henry C. Wallace. ..lIa....[7 1921 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 
The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secre- 
tary made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act ci Congress on March 4, 1913 
{nto the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a 
Cabinet member. 
Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 
residents Cabinet Officers |Home| Apptd. 


sl es Roosevelt .|Geo. B. Cortelyou... ons 1903 


Secretaries of Commerce 
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...| William C. Redfield..|N. Y.. 


.|/Victor H. Metcalf... eral ROORE SSS Pron se lels Josh. W. Alexander. .|/Mo... 
aS . (Oscar 8. Straus...... N. ¥..| 1906 arding.....|Herbert C. Hoover...|/Cal... 
Taft........\|Charles Nagel....... Mo...| 1909 nae S Fas Fy 
Se a ana RE ae eerie Gia | Gare Boat yr OT William F. Whiting. .|Mass.. 
Secretaries of Labor ...|Robert P. Lamont Til.. 
a SEE EEE ——————e— Sn | Seem ior Roy D. Chapin..... Mich. 
Wilson. ..... William B. Wilson...|Pa....] 1913 ||/F.D.Roosevelt) Daniel C. Roper...../S. C.. 
Harding..... James J. Davis...... Pa....{ 1921 * Harry L. Hopkins. . .| lowa.. 
Coolidge. .. .. Se ee _ 1923 a Jesse Jones. ......-. Texas. 
Hoover...... Se ee 1929 us Henry A. Wallace.. .|Ia..... 
oh hig William N. Doak..../Va.... 1930 ie we te Peer es 
¥F.D.Roosevelt|Frances Perkins..,...)N. Y..} 1933 ..+..|W. Averell Harri- 
Truman.....|L. B. Schwellenbac Wash.}| 1945 an is JN. Y¥.. 
.s ....+|Maurice J. Tobin... .|Mass.. TO4RS ll She Laemtcis .|Ohio.. 
Hisenhower...|Martin P. Durkin.. .|Tll.... 953 ||Eisenhower M 
ea ...|James P. Mitchell...|N. J. . 1953 aa 


Secretaries of Health, Education and Welfare 


The Department of Health, Education and Welfare was created by Act of 
and its Secretary made a member of the Cabinet. J Conarecs) ARNE Star 
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Bisenhower...|Oveta Culp Hobby... |Texas.| 1953 || Eisenhower... Ss 8 
“4 Marion B. Folsom... (N. Y..| 1955 || Ofc DEB, RACED A ae 


Secretaries of the U. S. Air Force, Army and Navy 


ae Sete Not Laenat oh MN ae hast ke Cabinet 

e Department. o efense, create eptember 18, 1947, consolidated the Department of the 
Navy, created April 30, 1789; the Department of the Army, A t 

the Air Force, September 18, 1947, into a single executive Teearaner MES ey we Pe 


Secretaries of the Air Force Appointed *In addition, Gordon Gray was Acting Secré 
W. Stuart Symington,.......... Sept. 18, 1947 of the Army from April 28, 1049, and was Sworn in, as 
Thomas K. Finletter. renee 24,1950 Under Secretary of the Army May 25, 1949, and re- 


Harold E. Talbott.... .... Feb. 4.1953 mained in that capacity until h 

oe ee pauerles. feta ee Re re oat teen Secretary of the Aumny on June 20, eon ate 
+ ees als Secretari 

Secretaries of the Army aGhE ie ne Ag Navy ; Appointed 


Sept. 18, 1947 Francis P. Matth 
June 20, 1949 Dan A. Kimball a 


Kenneth C. Royall 
Gordon Gray*. . 
Frank Pace, Jr.. 
Ear! D. Johnson (Acting) 
Robert T. Stevens....... 
Wilber M. Brucker 


S a.doeu ye RODS nae O6S Thomas S, Gates, Jr. 
ra hee tae July 21, 1955 William B. Franke... Trice So 


Great Seal of the United States 


The Great Seal of the United States is placed $1 bill. On the i 
on about 3,000 formal documents annually, in- seal are shown. The saat the lit ae th aon 
cluding presidential proclamations, ratifications of hand side of the bill, shows an Ameri ben 
treaties, commissions of cabinet members and with wings and talons outstretched Abo Harte 
ambassadors, and similar papers. The Secretary head is a circle containing 13 “pieces ar: cate = 
of State is custodian of the seal. The seal has silver buttons; the eagle’s breast hold: recaiias 
two designs, but only the face is used for docu- with 13 stripes: the right talon olde ieee 
meee: The seal was ordered July 4, 1776, by the branch and the left talon a bundle of iS aheeeee 
rabies Congress, which asked Benjamin In its beak the eagle holds a ribbon with the m tte ) 

ranklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams to E Pluribus Unum—Out of Many, One, referri op 
EE ER reece eS 

a,'? which meant the 13 states united in On the reverse the seal sh 

eeetth ect opaenendenge, and ot tbe central pyramid. Above the pyremid is “glory” or burst 
Barton, was adopted by the Continental Congress ts ee siege ety sd 2 is scaae Pag 
June 20, 1782, and by the new Federal Government motto Annuit C ti iss above -it is the 
Sept. 15, 1789. While no die has ever been cut of : Oeptis, meaning He Has Favored 
the reverse, both sides were reproduced on a medal OUY Undertaking. The base of the pyramid bears 
in 1882, commemorating the centenary of its the numerals MDCOLXXVI, or 1776, and below it 
adoption, : is the motto Novus Ordo Seclorum, or A New 

A representation of the Great Seal is in the Order of the Ages. The pyramid has 13 steps 
hands of every American citizen who possesses a and signifies the strength of the union. 
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WASHINGTON, CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


No city in the United States has a greater ap- 
peal to the hearts of American citizens than 
Washington, the nation’s capital. Located on the 
Potomac River and its eastern branch, the Ana- 
costia, and coextensive with the District of 
Columbia (69 sq. mi.), its people are occupied 
chiefly with the nation’s business or serving those 
so occupied. It is the center of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government, the place where, through the years 
since John Adams was President, the final word 
has been given in war, on construction of the 
Constitution and Federal law enactment. In 1950 
the population of metropolitan Washington was 
1,465,511; in 1954 the city’s population was esti- 
mated at 840,000 and the environs at 600,000. 

Washington is reached by the Pennyslvania, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and Southern railways through 
Union Station. Its National Airport is served by 
Allegheny. American. Braniff, Capital, Delta, 
Eastern, National, Northeast, Northwest, Pan 
American, Piedmont, TWA and United airlines. 
Andrews Field, U. S. Air Force base also serves 
civilian aircraft. 

The central design extends from the Capitol 
through the elm-bordered Mall to the Washing- 
ton Monument and thence over the reflecting 
pool to the Lincoln Memorial. A cross-axis is 
formed by the White House, the Washington 
Monument, and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge, across the Potomac 
to Virginia, leads to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, the Custis-Lee Mansion and the Tomb of the 
Unknowns. 

In the environs of the Capitol, on Capitol Hill, 
are located the Library of Congress and its modern 
Annex; the Supreme Court Building, the office 
buildings of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Folger Shakespeare Library, the 
Government Printing Office and the Union Station. 

The three avenues along which the principal 
Government offices are located are Pennsylvania 
Ave., Constitution Ave., and the Mall. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. stretches from Capitol to White House 
grounds. In the vicinity of the White House and 
Lafayette Square are the Executive Office Bldg. 
and the Treasury Dept. 

The Federal Triangle contains the largest num- 
ber of massive buildings. It has a base line at 
15th St. and extends to an apex at 6th St., with 
Pennsylvania Ave. on the north and Constitution 
Ave. on the south. The Federal Trade Commission 
is located at the apex. Next come the National 
Archives Bldg. and the 8-story Dept. of Justice 
Bldg., where the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has offices. Internal Revenue Service is on Con- 
stitution Ave., between 10th and 12th Sts., with an 
extension to Pennsylvania Ave., where the old 
Romanesque Post Office Bldg. still stands. Adjoin- 
ing on Pennsylvania is the newer Post Office Bldg., 
with library, stamp salesroom and exhibition room. 
The Interstate Commerce Comm., the Depart- 
mental Auditorium and the Dept, of Labor front 
on Constitution Ave. in a single structure. The 
District bldg., hq. of the District of Columbia, 
occupies the corner of 14th and D Sts., and the 
Dept. of Commerce Bldg. is at the base of the 
Federal Triangle on 15th St., between Constitu- 
tion Ave. and D St., and covers 8 acres. 

The green parkway between the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument is the Mall. The National 
Gallery of Art and the National Museum are along 
one side of the Mall; the Smithsonian Institution 
fs on the south side. , 

See article on District of Columbia, page 211. 


The Capitol 


The Capitol (building) in Washington, D. 
situated on a plateau 68 ft. above the icvel og tise 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sq. ftt., 
or approximately 345 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft. 4 in.: its width, including aps 
proaches, is 350 ft., and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 22.9” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’ 33.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 51% ins. 


REBUILDING EAST FRONT 


A major job of rebuilding the East Front of the 
Capitol, at the point where the Presidents ne 
the oath of office, was begun early in 1959 by order 
of Congress. The East portico was removed to 
make way for an extension of 3214 feet forward of 
the East Front. The wall of the original portico 
will become an interior wall and the new section 
will provide space for 42 new offices and other 
facilities. This reconstruction follows the plans of 
Thomas U. Walter, original architect of the Sen- 
ate and House wings. The former facade of Vir- 
ginia sandstone will be reproduced in Georgia 
marble. Congress has voted $17,000,000 for this 
and other work. The new facade is expected to be 
completed in time for the Presidential inaugura- 
tion of 1961. During its construction the rotunda 
will be closed. 


The original plan for the Capitol was dra 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indien a 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildings 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor- 
nerstone of the north section was laid by Presi- 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was 
used. The northern wing was completed first. 
Congress occupied it in 1800, the Supreme Court 
in 1801, and later other courts were housed there 
for short periods. The original architects were 
Stephen H. Hallet, Geo. Hadfield and James Ho- 
ban, the latter architect of the White House. For 
the southern section the architect was Benjamin 
H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the House of 
Representatives in 1807, but not completed until 
1811. All interiors were burned by the British, 
1814. Latrobe also had charge of rebuilding until 
Nov., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 


The present Senate and House wings were begun 
1851, Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel Webster 
spoke at the cornerstone laying of the House wing, 
July 4, 1851. The walls have white marble from 
Lee, Mass., and columns from Maryland. 


The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80 
ft. 3 in. wide. The Hall of Representatives 
(House), is 139 ft. long and 92 ft. wide. 


The House moved in Dec, 16, 1857; the Senate 
Jan. 4, 1859. In 1860 the Supreme Court moved into 
the original Senate chamber, and in 1864 Statuary 
Hall established in the former House. The Supreme 
Court. moved into its own building in 1935. 


The original dome of the Capitol, wood 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by the 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its 
greatest exterior diameter is 135 ft. 5 in. The 
rotunda is 97 ft. diameter, height from floor to 
base of lantern, 180 ft. 3 in. The dome has 108 
windows and there are 365 steps from the archi- 
tect’s office to the top of the dome. In the “‘eye’’ 
of the dome_is a great fresco by Constantino 


Hours for Visiting Capitol, White House and Other Buildings 


Source: Washington Bureau, 

The Capitol in Washington is open from 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. daily. The only exceptions are Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 
Should either the House or the Senate remain in 
session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the session closes. 

Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 
a.m. to 3:55 p.m. They include a brief visit to 
Senate and House, with a nominal charge. 

Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 
Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from either 
their Representative or Senator, for admission to 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen- 
ate-and the House Office Buildings. No pass is 
needed for open committee meetings. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, Tuesday through Saturday. Only the public 
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rooms in the basement and the first floor rooms, 
including the East Room, may be visited. No permit 
is required. 

Government buildings and their exhibits are free 
and, with a few exceptions, open mornings and 
afternoons on weekdays and afternoons on Sunday. 
The National Archives bldg. is open 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m. weekdays, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m, Sundays. The 
National Gallery closes at 5 p.m, weekdays; on 
Sundays it is open 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. The stamp 
exhibition in the Post Office Bldg. is closed eve- 
nings and Sundays. 

The U. S. Information Center is located on Penn- 
sylvania Ave., near 18th St., N.W. 

Tours in the Library of Congress begin at the 
office of the Captain of the Guard, Main Building, 
Monday through Friday. 


Brumidi, the Apotheosis of Washington. Below 
the dome runs a 300-ft. frieze in fresco, portraying 
history from Columbus, 1492, to Kitty Hawk, 1903. 
Brumidi painted part of it by 1880. Costaggini 
added paneis by 1888. Allyn Cox completed the 
frieze in 1953 and it was dedicated by President 
Bisenhower May 11, 1954. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome 
is of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. At its base 
are the words E Pluribus Unum (Out of Many 
One). It was modeled in plaster by Thomas Craw- 
ford, father of F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, in 

e, and cast in bronze. It cost $23,796.82. It 
was put up Dec. 2, 1863. 

A nondenominational room for meditation and 
prayer is located off the rotunda. Decorated in 
blue, it has a white oak altar with an open Bible 
and candelabra, 10 seats and 2 kneeling benches, 
A stained-glass window depicts Washington at 
prayer, while panels show the obverse and reverse 
of the Great Seal. Also depicted are a candle and 
an open. book, and a sentence from the 119th 
Psalm; ‘‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a 
light unto my path.’’ The 13 original states have 
stars; other states appear in a laurel wreath. 

Also located on Capito] Hill are two Senate Office 
Buildings, and two House Office Buildings, with a 
third in process of construction. The original Sen- 
ate Office Bldg., completed 1909, enlarged 1933, 
cost $8,390,892, The new Senate Office Bldg., com- 
pleted 1959, contains five-room suites for 42 
senators and staffs, a hearing room accommodat- 
ing 500 persons, a gymnasium and restaurant. The 
monorail that connected the first Senate Office 
Bldg. with the Capitol is being replaced by a 
tumnel with 2 double tracks, cost with equipment 
$2,350,000. 

The original House Office Bldg. of 600 rooms 
completed 1908, enlarged later, cost $4,860,155; the 
second, completed 1933, cost $7,805,705. The third 
House Office Bldg. to be completed in 1961, is ex- 
pected to cost about $64,000,000. 

In July, 1955, Congress authorized construction 
on the Capitol grounds by popular subscription 
of a bell tower (11 x 32 x 100 ft.) in memory of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio (1889-1953). It was 
dedicated April 14, 1959, by President Eisenhower, 
in the presence of Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, 
former President Herbert Hoover and other leaders, 

Inaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat- 
form erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
was on such an occasion that William Henry 
Harrison, in 1841, caught the pneumonia that 
proved fatal a month later. On account of the 
weather William Howard Taft was inaugurated in 
the Senate chamber in 1909. The ceremony now 
takes place on Jan. 20. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


Statuary Hall was created in 1864 to occupy 
the former hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states. In 1933 
the number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
to one statue from each state, others to be placed 
in other parts of the Capitol. To date 82 statues 
have been contributed by 44 states. A plaque in the 
floor marks the spot where John Quincy Adams 
was fatally stricken Feb. 21, 1848. The statues: 


Alabama — Gen. Jos. Indiana — Gen. Lew 


Wheeler, USA, CSA. 
Arkansas — Uriah M. 
Rose, jurist. 
Arizona John C. 
Greenway, copper miner, 
California — Junipero 
Serra, mission founder. 
Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman, Declaration 
signer. 
Colorado—Dr.Florence 
Rena Sabin, research 
scientist. 
Delaware — Caesar A. 
Rodney, signer. 
Florida—Dr. John 
Gorrie, inventor. 
Georgia — Alex. H. 
Stephens, statesman. 
Idaho—Geo, L. Shoup, 
first governor. 
Illinois — Frances E. 
Willard, temperance 
leader, 


Wallace, author. 
Iowa—Saml. J. Kirk- 
wood, governor. 
Kansas—John J, In- 
galls, senator. 
Kentucky—Henry Clay, 
statesman, 
Louisiana — Huey P. 
Long, senator, 
Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin, vice president. 
Maryland. — Charles 
Carroll, signer. 
Massachusetts —Sam- 
uel Adams, patriot. 
Michigan—Lewis Cass, 
statesman. 
Minnesota—Henry M. 
Rice, senator. 
Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis, president CSA. 
Missouri — Thos. H. 
Benton, senator, 


New Hampshire— 

jel Webster, statesman. 
New Jersey — Richard 
tockto: 


n, signer. ‘ 
New York — Robt.-R. 


ber im ay statesman. 

orth Carolina— - Young; leader. 

lon B. Vance, governor. ‘as ree atta : 
Ohio—William Alien, 


Vermont—Ethan 
senator, governor. * Revolutionary leader. 


Oklahoma — Sequ 
Cherokee leader. pal 
Oreg: 


. Jason 
Xe pioneer. ay 
ennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton, "taventar! H. Pierpont, governor. 
Rhode Island—Roger msin—Robt, M. 


; Wisco! 
Williams, founder. LaFollette, statesman. 


The Capitol is embellished with many statues, 
frescoes and allegorical paintings, reflecting the 
art forms of their decades. In the great Rotunda 
under the dome are statues and busts of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Jefferson,;.Hamilton, Jackson, La- 
fayette, Grant, Garfield and Baker. 

Adjoining it, the South Small Rotunda has 
statues of George Clinton (N.-Y.), Stephen F. 
Austin (Tex.) and John Peter Muhlenberg (Pa.). 
The corridor leading from Statuary Hall to the 
House has statues of Jonathan Trumbull (Conn.), 
Wm. King (Me.), Father Jacques Marquette (Wis.), 
Wade Hampton (S. C.), Will Rogers (Okla.) and 
Dr. John McLoughlin (Ore.). At the foot of a stair- 
way leading to the public galiery is a statue of 
Jefferson, by Hiram Powers, and before another 
stairway is a bust of Beeshekee, Chippewa chief. 

In the foyer of the original Senate room, or 
former Supreme Court, are statues of John Stark 
(N. H.) and Nathanael Greene (R. I.). In the cor- 
ridor leading to the Senate wing are statues of 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell, (Ky.) and Dr. Crawford 
W. Long (Ga.), first to use ether as anaesthetic; 
John Hanson (Md.), first president of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and John M. Clayton (Del.), 
secy. of state; Wm. E. Borah (Idaho) and Edward 
D. White (La.) and Maria L. Sanford (Minn.). In 
the east corridor of the Senate chamber is Benja- 
min Franklin by Hiram Powers. Other statues and 
busts in this wing are of John Hancock, signer 
of the Declaration; Thos. Crawford, sculptor; 
Chas. Sumner, senator; Abraham Lincoln, Zach- 
ary Taylor. James Bryce and Kosciusko and 
Pulaski, Poles who fought in the Revolution. 

In the Hall of Columns adjoining the crypt un- 
der the Great Rotunda are statues of E. Kirby 
Smith (Fla.), Zachariah Chandler (Mich.), Jas. 
Harlan (Ia.), Francis P. Blair (Mo.), Gen. Philip 
Kearny (N. J.), Gen. Jas. Shields (Ill.), John 
Winthrop (Mass,), Oliver P. Morton (Ind.), J. 
Sterling Morton (Neb.), Rev. Thos. Starr King 
(Calif.) and 7 others. 


The White House 


The White House, the President’s residence, 
stands in tree-shaded grounds (18 acres) on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Treasury and the Executive Office Building. The 
main building, 170 by 85 ft., has 6 floors, with the 
East Terrace, 135 by 35 ft., leading to the East 
Wing, a 3-story building, 139 by 82 ft., used for 
offices and as an entrance for official functions. 
The West Terrace, 174 by 35 ft., contains offices 
and a swimming pool, and leads to the Executive 
Office, 3 stories high, 148 by 98 ft., erected in 
1902 and enlarged several times since. 


The White House was. originally called the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, and has been called the President’s 
House, Although the building is known officially 
as the Executive Mansion, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first to have the name White 
House engraved on his stationery. 

The White House was designed by James Hoban, 
an Irish-born architect, in a competition that 
paid $500. The main facade resembles the Duke 
of Leinster’s house in Dublin, on which the design 
was supposedly based. President Washington chose 
the site, which was included on the plan of the 
Federal City prepared by the French engineer, 
Major Pierre L’Enfant. The cornerstone was laid 
Oct. 13, 1792. President Washington was not pres- 
ent and never lived in the house: President John 
Adams entered in November, 1800, and Mrs Adams 
ae her washing in uncompleted East Room. 

e walls are of gray Sandstone, quarried ai 
Aquia Creek, Va. Thos, Jefferson developed the 
east and west terraces and built one-story offices, 
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woodsheds and a wine cellar. On Aug. 14, 1814, 
during Madison’s administration, the house was 
burned by the British. James Hoban completed 
rebuilding by Dec., 1817, and President Monroe 
moved in. The walls were then painted white to 
obliterate marks of the fire. 

The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe’s plans, based on sketches by Hoban, ap- 
proved by Jefferson. In 1947 President Truman 
had a second-floor porch built into the south 
portico. In 1948 he had Congress authorize com- 
plete rebuilding because the White House was un- 
safe. He moved to Blair House, 1651 Pennsylvania 
Ave., and returned to the White House in March, 
1952, living there until Jan. 20, 1953, when it be- 
came the home of President Eisenhower. 

Reconstruction cost $5,761,000. The interior was 
completely removed, New underpinning 24 ft. deep 
was placed under the outside walls and a steel 
frame was built to support the interior. All orig- 
inal trim and metal work were preserved. 

Six classic columns stand between the entrance 
lobby and the main corridor. Above the entrance 
to the corridor is the President’s seal in bronze. 
Seals of the original 13 states are carved on the 
marble-faced openings to the staircase. Portraits 
of Jackson and Taylor hang on the stair wall. 

The White House has 132 rooms and 20 baths. 
Two floors in the basement extending under the 
lawn contain the kitchen, heating and ventilating 
equipment and a bomb shelter. Apparatus for tele- 
vising and broadcasting are on the ground floor. 
Passenger and service elevators number five. A 
ramp leads from the third floor to the solarium 
over the south portico. 


The East Room is used for formal functions. It 
is decorated in white and gold, with drapes of 
lemon-gold and white silk damask. The room has 
oak parquetry, large crystal chandeliers and white 
enameled wood paneling. Here Nellie Grant (Sar- 
toris) and Alice Roosevelt (Longworth) were mar- 
ried, and here Presidents who died in office— 
William Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Warren G. Harding and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—lay in state. There are full-length 
portraits of George and Martha Washington; the 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, was ordered re- 
moved by Dolley Madison when the British invaded 
Washington in 1814. 


The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, a white marble 
fireplace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and a rug with the U. S. seal. The upholstery 
varies between green and gold. A portrait of John 
Quincy Adams hangs over the mantel. 


The Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red silk 
damask reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. It has portraits of Presidents 
Cleveland, McKinley, Coolidge and Wilson. 

The Blue Room, in oval form, lies between these 
two rooms and is used for receiving foreign dip- 
lomats and guests to state dinners. The walls are 
of blue silk damask with gold medallions, the fire- 
place is white and gold with an 18th century Adam 
mirror, and gold eagles are poised over the blue 
window draperies. It has walls decorated with 
portraits of White House hostesses: Dolley Madi- 
son, Angelica van Buren, Julia Gardner Tyler, 
Sarah Polk, Lou Henry Hoover and Edith Carow 
Roosevelt. The marriage of President Cleveland 
and Frances Folsom took place here in 1886. 

The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons, has walls of panelled oak, painted 
light green, a carved mantelpiece with green mar- 
ble facing, with a landscape. Sundown, by Geo. 
Innes above it. Gold silk damask drapes are 
used for the windows and the side chairs are up- 
holstered in gold cloth. The table is a 4-pedestal 
antique Hepplewhite, with carved chairs in Hep- 
plewhite mahogany. An over-mantel of a painting 
of flowers framed in gilt over a mirror was pre- 
sented by King George VI through the Princess 
Elizabeth, now the Queen of England. 

The President’s Study, an oval room on the 
second floor, has been the scene of historic acts, 
It is decorated in green satin damask with an 
eagle motif taken from the President’s seal. His 
bedroom has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President’s wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman. 
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The Lincoln Room contains President Lincoln’s 
long, ornately carved bed, which has a cover of 
white linsey woolsey with a cotton fringe, There 
is Victorian furniture, a Brussels carpet with yel- 
low roses and green leaves on beige. In March, 
1959, a copy of the Gettysburg Address, written 
out by Lincoln, was placed in this room, the gift 
of Oscar B. Cintas, one-time ambassador of Cuba 
to the United States, who died in April, 1957, and 
in his will gave the copy to be deposited in this 
room. See Gettysburg Address. 

The White House has many famous gifts and 
historic objects on display. The ground floor room 
used for exhibiting the china collection of the 
Presidents has been panelled in pine from the old 
timbers of the house and fitted with red uphol- 
stery. A full length portrait of Mrs. Grace Cool- 
idge dominates this room. 

The Library also has been panelled in pine from 
the original beams. Its rug, with the U. S. seal, is 
in light purple tones and this color is reflected in 
the window drapes. 


Reference: White House Profile, by Bess Furman; 
The White House and its 32 Families, by Amy 
Follette Jensen, 


PRESIDENT’S GUEST HOUSE 
The President’s Guest House fronts on Penn- 
Sylvania Ave., nw of the White House grounds. 
Built 1810 and known as the Blair House, it was 
the home of Francis Preston Blair (1791-1876), 
political leader and Lincoln advisor. President 
Truman lived there 1948-1952 during rebuilding 
of the White House, and two Puerto Rican fa- 
natics tried to shoot their way in Noy. 1, 1950, 

killing one guard and wounding two others, 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C., occupies two buildings: an ornate Ital- 
ian Renaissance structure (1897), and a modern 
Annex of Georgia white marble (1939). They 
cover 13 acres, contain 36 acres of floor space and 
have 250 miles of book shelves. 

L. Quincy Mumford, the 11th Librarian of Con- 
gress, took office Sept, 1, 1954, 

Congress, April 24, 1800, provided for the pur- 
chase of books for the use of Congress and for a 
“suitable apartment” for them in the Capitol, 
The Library had over 3,000 vols. when it was 
destroyed by British troops in the burning of the 
Capitol, Aug. 24-25, 1814. In January, 1815, Con- 
gress bought Thos. Jefferson’s library of c. 6,487 
vols. In 1851 fire destroyed about half the collec- 
tions. In 1866 the science library of the Smith- 
sonian Institution was transferred to the Library, 
and in 1870 the Library became the repository for 
materials deposited for copyright. A system of in- 
ternational exchange was organized in the 1840's. 


Nearly 12,000,000 books and more than 37,000,000 
items are included in the collections of LC. The 
number of readers served exceeds 700,000 a year. 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Exhibition was 
opened Feb. 12 following the Joint Session of Con- 
gress at which Carl Sandburg spoke. The speakers 
were Sen. John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) ch., Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon, and Rep. Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In the 
evening Carl Sandburg spoke in Coolidge Audi- 
torium on the influence of books on Lincoln. 

Permanent exhibits in the Main Building include 
the Gutenberg Bible on vellum and the Giant Bible 
of Mainz, a 500-year-old illuminated manuscript; 
one of the original engrossed copies of the Bill of 
Rights; Jefferson’s rough draft of the Declaration 
of Independence; facsimile of the Magna Carta; 
Eisenhower’s military banner and manuscripts of 
Presidents. 

Special exhibits during 1959 commemorated the 
centennials of Theodore Roosevelt and of A. E. 
Housman; centennial of Alex. von Humboldt’s 
death; 150th birthday of Edgar Allan Poe; centen- 
nial of Oregon’s statehood. There were shown 
work of the White House Photographers Assn.; 
lithographs by Chas. Fenderich; Hispanic al- 
manacs and calendars; Tibetan sacred texts; the 
Fifty Books of the Year of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts; Books for the Blind; Calligraphy 
in the Near and Middle East; Antarctic maps. 

In observance of National Library Week the 
Library of Congress displayed books illustrating 
popular tastes in reading. 

LC has initiated the National Union Catalogue 
of Manuscript Collections with a grant of $200,000 
from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. This 
catalogue will list on cards all the primary docu- 
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ments needed by historians. There are 24,000 col- 
lections in about 75 cooperating libraries, and 3,000 
collections, comprising millions of manuscripts, in 
LC. 


LC is organizing for research by special permis- 
sion the private papers of Robert A. Taft, the gift 
of his wife. Papers of President Taft also are in 
the library. It has acquired the Atlas of Canada, 
Atlas Universal Aguilar of Madrid and the Cli- 
matic Atlas of Czechoslovakia. Lincoln Isham, 
great-grandson of Abraham Lincoln, gave LC 29 
checks made out by Lincoln in Springfield, 1859-60. 


Labor Union Headquarters 


Over 50 labor unions have established national 
offices in Washington and 16 have erected or are 
about to complete modern office structures costing 
an estimated $30,000,000. The AFL-CIO ha, cost- 
ing over $4,000,000, is located on historic Lafayette 
Square, which is bordered on the North by the 
White House. The Square has statues of Jackson, 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, Kosciuszko and Baron 
von Steuben. South of Dupont Circle on Connecti- 
cut Ave. is the hq of the International Union of 
Machinists, which cost $3,200,000. The Philip 
Murray Building houses the offices of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Near 
this area is the hq of International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers, cost $2,300,000. The Communi- 
cations Workers of America has an 8=story building 
that cost $2,500,000. The International Hod Car- 
riers, Builders & Common Laborers Union has an 
8-story_office building costing over $2,000,000. The 
Bakers & Confectionery Workers International 
Union has built an 8-story hq costing $6,000,000. 
Near the U. S. Capitol stands the ha of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, which cost 
$5,000,000. Also in the Capitol area the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners is erecting 
an office building to cost over $2,000,000. Most of 
the unions augment their income by renting floors 
to other organizations. 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, 
as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon, It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D, Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952. 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the park of Versailles, 

In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. The paintings cover the 
various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 19th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna, the Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon: Van 
Byck’s Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings came from the Hermitage in 
Leningrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
eee gece by Edward Savage. 

e Samue . Kress Collection of paintin 
the National Gallery at its opening fe edt Ge 
cluded Glorgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds 
Raphael's portrait of Bindo Altoviti, Madonna by 
Giotto, and 9 paintings by Giovanni Bellini. Later 
additions include the great tondo of the Adoration 
of the Magi by Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo Lippi, 
the Laocoén and the early Christ Cleansing the 
Temple by El Greco, and fine examples by Gior- 
gione, Titian, Griinewald, Diirer, Memling, Bosch, 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Juan de Flandes, Fran- 


cois Clouet, Poussin, Watteau, Chardin, Boucher, 
Fragonard, David and Ingres. Also included are a 
number of masterpieces of sculpture, especially of 
the Italian and French schools. 

The Jos. E. Widener Collection of over 100 paint- 
ings includes 14 Rembrandts, 8 Van Dycks, 2 
Vermeers and examples of Italian masters; also 
Renaissance age hf sculpture and examples of 
he decorative i 
: The Chester Dale Collection includes master- 
pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
Boucher, Drouais and Chardin, and a group of 
American paintings. French 19th and 20th century 
paintings have been placed on loan by Mr. Dale. 

The Ralph and Mary Booth Collection of paint- 
ings includes superb portraits by Boltraffio and 
Cranach. Among other donors are the Avalon 
Foundation, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
Mrs. Charles S. Carstairs, Stephen C. Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen, Horace Have- 
meyer, Mrs. Barbara Hutton, Sam A. Lewisohn, 
Count Cecil Pecci-Blunt, Duncan Phillips, Mrs. 
Maude Monell Vetlesen, and Mr. and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt wee and Edgar William and 
Bernice Chrysler Garbisch. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given 17,370 prints and 
drawings to the National Gallery. The print col- 
lection also includes gifts from Miss Ellen T. 
Bullard, Miss Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Watson Webb, Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. Addie 
Burr Clark, George Matthew Adams, W. G. Russell 
Allen, and heirs of Frank Crowninshield. 

Among the 370 gifts added during the fiscal year 
1959 were paintings by Rubens, Guardi, Manet, 
Cézanne, Copley, Monet and Whistler; two sculp- 
tures by Daumier, the gift of Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald; and a group of American primitive paint- 
ings, the gift of Col. and Mrs, Edgar W. Garbisch,. 

The Index of American Design, at the National 
Gallery of Art, is a collection of about 17,500 
water color renderings and photographs of Amer- 
ican crafts and folk arts. The Library has about 
29,000 volumes. 


Arlington National Cemetery 


Arlington National Cemetery administered by the 
Department of the Army, was established June 15, 
1864, on land originally the estate of George 
Washington Parke Custis, and later the home of 
Robert E. Lee. The land was a part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1791 until 1846, when Arlington 
County was returned to Virginia. by Congress. 

This is the site of the Tomb of the Unknowns. 
The Unknown Soldier of World War I was en- 
tombed on the East front of the Arlington Me- 
morial Amphitheater Nov. 11, 1921, in the pres- 
ence of President Warren G. Harding. Thé tomb 
is inscribed: Here rests in honored glory an Ameri- 
can soldier known but to God. The body had been 
chosen at Chalons-sur-Marne from unidentified 
dead in France. On Memorial Day, May 30, 1958, 
two unidentified servicemen one of whom died in 
World War II and one in the Korean War were 
placed in crypts beside the first, in ceremonies led 
by President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon. 
The President placed the Medal of Honor on each 
of the two coffins. For full report consult Worip 
ALMaNAc for 1958, page 233. 

An official report on Feb. 28, 1959, showed 99,610 
military, naval and civilian persons buried here. 
Among the unknown dead are 2,111 who died on 
the battlefields of Virginia in the Civil War and 
167 who lost their lives when the battleship Maine 
was blown up in Havana Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the monument of the Unknown Dead of 
the Civil War, the Canadian Memorial, gift of 
Canada in honor of Americans who served with 
Canadian forces in World War I; a monument to 
the Confederate Dead, given by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, 1914; the Spanish- 
American War Memorial, a granite pillar sur- 
mounted by an eagle; the Coast Guard Memorial, 
and the USS Maine Memorial, with the mast of 
the Maine set in a granite base. 

Famous Americans buried at Arlington include 
President William Howard Taft, Pierre L’Enfant, 
Gen. Phil Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearny, Adm. W. 
T. Sampson, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William 
Jennings Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, Brig. Gen. 
Horatio G. Wright, Major Walter Reed, Admiral 
Marc Mitscher, General John J. Pershing, James 
V. Forrestal, General H. H. Arnold, and Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd, Jr., Abner Doubleday, George 
Westinghouse, Kenneth Roberts, Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan and Lt. Gen. Claire Chennault. 
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North of the National Cemetery, approximately 
350 yards, stands the bronze statue of the raising 
of the United States flag on Iwo Jima, executed by 
Felix de Weldon from the photograph by Joe 
Rosenthal, and presented to the nation by the 
U. S. Marine Corps, at a cost of $850,000. it was 
dedicated Noy. 10, 1954, and is under the adminis- 
tration of the Dept. of the Interior. 


CUSTIS-LEE MANSION 


On the hilltop stands Arlington, the former 
home of Robert E. Lee, which was officially desig- 
nated the Custis-Lee Mansion by an act of Con- 
gress in 1955, The house has a portico 60 ft. wide, 
with 8 Doric columns and faces the Potomac. With 
its two wings the house extends 140 ft. It was built 
by George Washington Parke Custis, grandson of 
Martha Washington and father of Mary Ann 
Randolph Custis, who married Lee in this house 
in 1831. Here Lee wrote his resignation from the 
U.S. Army, Apr. 20, 1861. The house became a 
military hag, and was confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. The U. S. Supreme Court restored it to the 
legal heir, grandson of the builder, and he sold it 
to the Government in 1883 for $150,000. 

These grounds are reached by Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge, a wide roadway over the Potomac 
resting on 9 arches faced with North Carolina 
granite with a bascule in the center arch. 


Census Clock 

An object of interest to Washington visitors is 
the ‘‘population clock” installed by the Bureau of 
the Census in the lobby of its offices in the Dept. 
of Commerce building. This large mechanism gives 
the average change in population of the United 
States. One set of lights flashes every 8 seconds 
to indicate the number of births, which run over 
4,000,000 a year. Another’ indicator shows that 
the average increase in population is 1 person 
every 12 seconds, and this affects the total. Lights 
also show that an immigrant enters the United 
States every 2 minutes and an emigrant leaves 
every 24 minutes. The reading of the total is 
adjusted at regular intervals by the .Bureau to 
allow for variations of actual population changes 
from the standard factors built into the machine. 


Cherry Blossom Time 

Cherry blossom time in Washington is looked 
upon as the opening of spring. The famous cherry 
trees encircle the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
Park and for 2 miles line the roadside in East 
Potomac Park. They were established in 1912 by 
a gift by the Mayor of Tokyo to the city of 
Washington. The original 3,000 trees were propa- 
gated from the trees on the Arawaka River in a 
suburb of Tokyo. The first trees were planted by 
Mrs, William Howard Taft, wife of the President, 
and by Viscountess Chinda, wife of the Japanese 
Ambassador, Mar. 27, 1912. Today many of the 
600 trees around the Tidal Basin have white blos- 
soms, while some have pink; deep pink blossoms 
are in East Potomac Park. A festival was first in- 
stituted in 1927 and has since-grown with pag- 
eantry. The trees usually are in full bloom the 
first week in April, but no precise date can be 
given earlier than 10 days prior to their bursting 
into full bloom, which lasts about one week. The 
National Capital Parks of National Park Service 
has charge, ; 

Famous Churches 

On Mount St. Alban, 400 ft. above the Potomac 
in Northwest Washington, rises the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, known as Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Begun in 1907, this 14th cen- 
tury Gothic style church is 60% complete and will 
rank 5th in size among cathedrals of the world. 
It is the seat of the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. and the 
Bishop of Washington. It has no congregation of 
its own but is being built by free-will gifts. Nota- 
bles buried here include Woodrow Wilson, George 
Dewey, Cordell Hull, Frank B. Kellogg, and Mabel 
Boardman, 

Also architecturally imposing is the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, at the 
Catholic University of America, a Romanesque- 
Byzantine design. It was begun in 1920. 

Several Protestant churches commemorate the 
association of Presidents with their congregations, 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, across Lafayette Sq. 
from the White House, designed by Benj. Latrobe 
in 1816, was regularly attended by Madison and 
F. D. Roosevelt and at times by other Presidents. 
New York Ave, Presbyterian Church, New York 
Ave. and H St, at 13th St. NW, preserves a pew in 
which Lincoln sat. A room he occasionally used 
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has become a chapel, Lincoln Memorial Tower was 
given by Robert T. Lincoln in 1903. 

President Eisenhower became & member of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Connecticut Ave. at 
N St., soon after his inauguration. He was bap- 
tized by the Rey. Dr. E. L. R. Elson, the pastor, 
This church was founded on two historic congre- 
gations, the First Presbyterian Church, which 
originated in a carpenter shop on the White House 
and the Church of the Covenant, 
formed in 1883. The old President’s pew, brought 
occupied by Presidents 
Jackson, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, and Cleveland. 
Presidents Grant and 


A new mosque of white limestone, with minaret 
160 ft. tall, is located at the Islamic Center, 2551 
Massachusetts Ave., NW. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 6825 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C., is the 
central laboratory of pathology for the Dept. of 
Defense. Its facilities are available to each of the 
three military services, by special arrangement to 
other federal agencies, and, as facilities permit, to 
civilian medical institutions, It is made up of four 
major departments: 


Department of Pathology is concerned with con- 
sultation, research and advanced tra: g in pa- 
thology, with special reference to diseases of mili- 
tary importance. It. is charged with the review 
and confirmation or modification of pathologic di- 
agnosis of surgical and autopsy material from the 
Armed Services, the Veterans Administration, and 
other contributing agencies, It conducts research 
in basie-and applied pathology and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related te medical specialties. Approximately 
900,000 cases are available for study by qualified 
individuals. 


American Registry of Pathology operates 24 
component registries in special fields of pathology 
as the central agency for a corresponding number 
of national medical, dental, and veterinary socie- 
ties. Its files contain approximately 165,000 cases. 
Loan sets of slides for miscroscopic study are 
available to qualified individuals. 


Medical Mlustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. 


Medical Museum, 9th and Independence Ave., 
SW, exhibits materials of professional and his- 
torical importance for the graduate study of phy- 
sicians and allied scientists, and the education of 
laymen. Demonstrations of wounds Tange from 
those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks to those 
caused by atomic explosions. The Director of the 
Institute is Captain W. M. Silliphant, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Navy. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., N.W., Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1859, Other 
donors, including Sen. W. A. Clark, haye aug- 
mented its collection. 

The Gallery is devoted primarily to American 
art and includes paintings by Copley, Stuart, 
Peale, Sully, Eakins, Ryder, Whistler, Sargent, 
Bellows, Luks, Sloan and representatives of the 
present day school. Sculpture, drawings, water- 
colors and prints by contemporary and older 
American artists are also shown. The Clark Col- 
lection consists of European and other works. 


D. A. R. Headquarters 

National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution (org. 1890), occupies three formal 
buildings: Memorial Continental Hall, Constitu- 
tion Hall and Administration, connecting the two, 
on a block bounded by 17th and 18th Sts., and GC 
and D Sts., N.W. At either side are the Red Cross 
and the Pan American buildings. 

The buildings contain offices, the Museum, with 
priceless heirlooms; 28 period rooms, furnished by 
state organizations; the auditorium of Constitution 
Hall, and the Library. The library has over 40,- 
000 vols., many manuscripts and genealogical rec~ 
ords. Microfilms of state census records, 1850-1880, 
may be consulted by appointment. 
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Folger Shakespeare Library 

The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., is a research institution de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground ot Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeareana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio. Its most significant collections, how- 
ever, are source materials useful in the study of 
English civilization in the period before 1700. Its 
collection of English books printed before 1640 is 
the largest in the Western Hemisphere. It also has 
extensive source materials for the history of the- 
atre and drama from the Middle Ages to the end 
of the 19th century, both English and American, 
It owns a large collection of 16th and 17th century 
books gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Eng- 
lish newspaper publisher. The library owns ap- 
proximately 250,000 volumes, many excessively 
rare, to which it is constantly adding by purchase. 

The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The library 
is available to accredited scholars and annually 
awards a number of grants-in-aid. Its exhibition 
gallery is open free every day except Sundays and 
holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director. 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 

The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the 
south shore of the Tidal Basin in West Potomac 
park. It is a circular stone structure, with Ver- 
mont marble on the exterior and Georgia white 
marble inside and combines architectural elements 
of the dome of the Pantheon in Rome and the 
rotunda designed by Jefferson for the University 
of Virginia. The central circular chamber, 86.3 ft. 
in diameter, is dominated by a full-length figure 
of Thomas Jefferson 19 ft. tall, by the American 
sculptor Rudulph Evans. The architects were John 
Russell Pope (died 1937) and his associates Otto 
R. Eggers and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memorial 
was dedicated by President F. D. Roosevelt Apr. 
13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. 

The exterior is surrounded by a peristyle of 26 
Ionic columns, each 41 ft. tall, and 5 ft. 3 in. in 
diameter. Exterior of the dome is 95 ft. 8 in. 
from the floor. The interior columns are each 5 
ft. in diameter and 39 ft. 2 in. tall, The Me- 
morial stands on a circular stylobate of steps and 
terraces 183 ft. 10 in. in diameter. 

On the pediment over the portico is a sculptured 
group by Adolph A. Weinman showing Jefferson 
standing before the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to draft the Declaration of 
Independence. On the interior walls are four 
panels with inscriptions from Jefferson’s writings: 
(1) sentences from the Declaration; (2) the right 
of man to a free mind and liberty of religious 
opinion; (3) the duty of the state to bring bodily 
freedom and education to the common man; (4) 
the need of changes in laws and institutions to 
keep step with progress of the human mind and 
new circumstances. On the frieze of the main 
entablature are Jefferson’s lines: ‘‘I have sworn 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.’’ 


Lincoln Memorial 

The Lincoln Memorial, in West Potomac Park 
on the axis of the Capitol and the’ Washington 
Monument, was dedicated on Memorial Day, May 
30, 1922. It consists of a large marble hall enclos- 
ing a heroic sized statue of Abraham Lincoln sit- 
ting in meditation in a large armchair. The hall 
is symbolical not only of the greatness of the man 
and the Union he served, but the ideas of democ- 
racy and freedom that he expressed. 

The Memorial was designed by Henry Bacon. 
The Lincoln statue was made by Daniel Chester 
French and the murals and ornamentation on 
bronze ceiling beams are by Jules Guerin. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union. Surrounding the walls of the Memorial Hall 
are 36 Doric columns, the frieze above the columns 
bearing the names of the 36 states existing at 
the time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls 
above the colonnade are inscribed the names of 
the 48 states existing in 1922. These walls and 
columns enclose the sanctuary containing three 
Memorials to Lincoln. The place of honor is 
occupied by a colossal marble statue of Lincoln as 
the war President, seated in an armchair 1245 
feet high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped. Twenty-eight large blocks of Georgia white 
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marble compose the statue, which is 19 feet high 
to foot. 


composed of three immense marble steps. 
approaches ascend a terrace retained by a 14-foot 
granite wall. This wall on the east.and west sides 
is 256 ft. 10 in. long and 187 ft. long on the north 
and south sides. The walls of the Memorial are 
enclosed by a continuous colonnade 188 ft. 10 in. 
long and 118 ft. 6 in. wide. The 38 columns in the 
colonnade, including the two in the entrance, are 
44 ft. high, 7 ft. 5 in. in diameter at the base. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 ft. high and_5 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter at the base divide the interior of 
the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the 
ceiling, 60 feet above the floor, is designed with 
bronze girders ornamented with laurel and oak 
leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with melted beeswax 
to produce translucency. The interior floor and 
the wall base are of pink Tennessee marble. The 
central chamber, containing the statue, is 60 ft. 
wide and 74 ft. deep. The cost of the Memorial 
was $2,957,000 and of the statue $88,400. 


Lincoln Museums 


Two houses associated with the shooting and 
death of President Abraham Lincoln, Apr. 14-15, 
1865, are public property and visited annually by 
thousands of persons. Ford’s Theatre, 10th St., 
between E and F Sts., NW, has on display the 
Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics and memen- 
toes of the assassination, including the door of the 
box in which Lincoln sat, the derringer and 
spurs used by John Wilkes Booth, the assassin, 
and the flag in which Booth’s spur caught and 
tripped him. The stage is outlined on the floor. 
The house was built in 1833 as a church and re- 
built as a theatre in 1861. After the assassination 
the Government bought the theatre for $100,000 
for offices. In June, 1893, the interior collapsed, 
killing 22, injuring 68. In 1932 it was converted 
into the Lincoln Museum, 

Across the street is the Wm. Petersen house, a 
small red brick structure in which Lincoln died. 
It has been restored to the state it was the night 
Lincoln was carried there and the furniture is 
either original or reproduced. 

Both houses admit children under 19 free and 
charge a nominal sum for others, 


Mount Vernon 

Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was orig- 
inally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George Washington. 

_To Mount Vernon in 1759 Washington brought 
his wife, Martha Dandridge Custis, having previ- 
ously enlarged the house from 11% to 214 stories. 
Here he cultivated a farm and employed a shoe- 
maker, a tailor, a dozen textile workers and 
other help. Just before the Revolution he planned 
additions, and when he was called away to war 
his kinsman Lund Washington supervised the 
work, which was completed after Washington re- 
turned in 1783. During the Revolution Washington 
visited Mount Vernon only twice, on the way to 
and from Yorktown in 1781. His wife often 
stayed with him at headquarters. He returned to 
the house on Christmas Eve, 1783. In 1789 he 
left to become President and lived in New York 
and Philadelphia, with -brief visits to the planta- 
tion. He came back in 1797 and died in Mount 
Vernon Dec. 14, 1799. He was buried in the old 
family vault. He had made plans for a new burial 
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vault and this was built in 1831. Both his -re- 
mains and those of Martha, who died in 1802, 
were transferred there. 

Mount Vernon was left to Washington's nephew, 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington, 
and by him to his nephew, John Augustine Wash- 
ington, whose son, John A, Washington, Jr., was 
the last private owner. In 1858, when the place 
was run down, Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham of 
South Carolina organized the Mount Vernon La- 
dies’ Assn., which bought the mansion and 200 
acres, since extended to 481 acres. The Association 
reassembled original Washington furniture and 
repaired the buildings. It restored the kitchen 
garden, flower garden and experimental botanical 
garden, reconstructed the greenhouse and built a 
museum, It is believed that 16 trees planted by 
Washington still exist, and that the boxwood of 
the flower garden dates from 1798. 

The Association preserves house and tomb with 
the visitor’s fee. The Regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association is Mrs. Francis F. Beirne. 
About. 30 states are represented by vice regents. 
The Resident Director is Chas. C. Wall; the as- 
sistant to the Director is Walter C. Densmore. 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences is a private 
non-profit organization electing its own members 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States, It was established by Act of Congress, 
approved by President Lincoln, March 3, 1863, for 
the furtherance of science and to advise the 
Federal Government upon request in scientific and 
technical matters. 

The National Research Council was organized 
by the Academy in 1916, with the cooperation of 
the major scientific and technical societies, to 
enable the scientists and engineers of the country 
to associate their efforts with those of the Acad- 
emy in service to science and to the Government. 
It has representatives of the government, of over 
100 societies, and members-at-large. 

The building and general maintenance of the 
Academy—Research Council are financed by a 
$5,000,000 endowment by the Carnegie Corporation 
in 1919. A new wing is being donated by the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 


National Archives and Records 


The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
are now enshrined in the National Archives Exhi- 
bition HaH. These charters and many other fa- 
mous documents of American history are on view 
weekdays, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Sundays and 
holidays, except Christmas Day, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and other historical docu- 
ments, are also available. Certain records of re- 
search value are available on microfilm. 

The National Archives and Records Service is a 
part of the General Services Administration. It 
consists of the National Archives, the Office-of Rec- 
ords Management, and the Office of the Federal 
Register in Washington, the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library in Hyde Park, N. Y., and the Harry S. 
Truman Library at Independence, Mo. It is headed 
by Dr. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the U.S. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient man- 
agement of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, 
describe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, the statutes-at-large and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to administer 
the Presidential libraries. There are now nearly 
900,000 cubic feet of records in the National Ar- 
chives in Washington. They date from the Revolu- 
tionary War through World War II and include 
35,000 sound recordings, 1,100,000 maps and charts, 
2,700,000 photographic items and 35,000,000 ft. of 
motion-picture film. About 400,000 reference serv- 
ices are supplied annually. 


National Geographic Society 

The National Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D. C., was organized in 1888 ‘‘for the increase and 
diffusion of geographic knowledge.’’ It supports 
research of land, sea, and sky, sending staff writ- 
ers and photographers on field surveys and scien- 
tists.on projects and expeditions to all parts of the 
world. It records the results for its 2,400,000 mem- 


bers (1959) in the monthly illustrated National 
Geographic Magazine, 

In Explorers Hall at the Society's headquarters 
at 16th and M Streets, N.W., four blocks north of 
the White House, are displayed trophies, relics, 
and enlarged pictures of 72 years of exploration, 
research, and travel. 

In 1959, second year of production of maps of 
the new Atlas series by its Cartographic Division, 
the Society again issued seven of the 25-by-19-inch, 
10-color supplements to the Magazine, the sub- 
jects being: Lands of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Northeastern United States, Germany, Alaska, 
Western Soviet Union, Southwestern United States, 
and Asia, Five of the larger 10-color wall maps 
were produced, recording recent changes: the 
World (68 by 47 inches), Western Europe, Ger- 
many, Top of the World, and South America. 

The National Geographic Book Service in Oc- 
tober, 1959, published America’s Wonderlands— 
the National Parks, with text and 388 color pic- 
tures in 512 pages describing 82 national park areas 
and national monuments, . 

The School Service Division issues the Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins, which provide a geo~ 
graphic background to current events during 30 
weeks of the school year and circulate to 40,000 
teachers and students. The News Service Division 
averages 6 releases weekly throughout the year to 
2,500 news outlets on the geography behind head- 
line news and on the progress of expeditions and 
research, 

The Society’s photographic files contain more 
than 500,000 color and monochrome photographs, 
Its staff library, open to scholars, provides access 
to 23,000 books on geography and allied sciences, 
receives 400 periodicals from abroad, and main- 
tains a clipping file of world-wide information, 


Medals and Awards 


At the White House on Feb. 4, 1959, President 
Eisenhower presented Hubbard Gold Medals of 
the Society to Sir Vivian Fuchs, leader of the 
British Trans-Antarctic Expedition 1955-58, and to 
the United States Navy Antarctic Expeditions of 
1955-59. Secretary of the Navy Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., accepted the award for the Navy, and gold 
duplicates went to Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, and Rear Adm. George Dufek. 

Thomas J. Abercrombie, writer-photographer of 
the NGS foreign editorial staff, was named Maga- 
zine Photographer of the Year in the annual con- 
test conducted by the National Press Photograph- 
ers Assn., the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the 
Univ. of Missouri School of Journalism. Five other 
awards went to NGS photographers. 


Expeditions and Research 


Expeditions and research projects of the Society 
in 1959 included: 

More than 100 pueblo sites were surveyed to start 
the Mesa Verde archaeological project of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society-National Park Service, 
Its purpose is to excavate overgrown cliff dwellings 
in Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., and open 
them to visitors. The earliest are believed to date 
prior to 500 A.D. 

Dr. E. Thomas Gillird, Associate Curator of Birds 
at the American Museum of Natural History, led a 
zoological and photographic penetration of the 
mountain interior of New Britain Island, spon- 
sored by the Museum, the National Geographic 
Society, and the Explorers Club, He brought out 
215 mammal specimens and 492 bird study-skins 
representing 100 species, including previously un- 
known varieties of spiny-tailed babbler, green 
honeyeater, leaf warbler, and pygmy parrot. His 
field work concluded with a 6-week reconnaissance 
in the Adalbert Mountains of North-East New 
Guinea. 

A third season at the long-abandoned Maya city 
of Dzibilchaltun in northern Yucatan, Mexico, by 
the National Geographic Society and Middle Amer- 
ican Research Institute of Tulane University re- 
sulted in uncovering several slab monuments of 
stelae. One of them, ranked by the expedition 
leader, Dr. E. Wyllys Andrews, as the most beau- 
tiful example of classic sculpture found in Yuca- 
tan, has a well preserved glyphic text. Excavation 
of the site’s dominant Temple of the Seven Dolls 
was completed. Some 15,000 pieces of pottery and 
unique wooden and bone artifacts were recovered 
from the cenote (deep natural well) in Dzibilchal- 
tun’s main ceremonial plaze. 

The NGS-University of Miami Marine Labora- 
tory study of the life history of pelagic fishes con- 
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tinued for the 10th season, A newly developed 
trawl net capable of operation at 10-knot speed 
and at depths to 1,200 meters enabled great in- 
creases in the collections of large larvae and early 
juveniles. 

3 The Society joined with the Montana Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit in the first phase 
of a projected four-year study of the ecology of 
the grizzly bear in Yellowstone Park and fringe 
forest areas of Montana, led by Dr. John J. 
Craighead, Montana State University. 


Reach Submerged City 

At Link Underwater Archeological. Project at 
Port Royal, Jamaica, of NGS and Smithsonian In- 
stitution, scientists excavated and photographed at 
key points in the submerged city which was put 
30 feet beneath the sea by earthquake in 1692. The 
project, directed by Edwin A. Link, using his Sea 
Diver II, had the help of the Jamaican Govern- 
ment and of 6 divers of the U.S. Navy. 

The Society, the New York Zoological Society, 
and the National Science Foundation sponsored a 
continuing world-wide study of the morphology, 
behavior, and ecology of fiddler crabs by Miss 
Jocelyn Crane, Asst. Director of the Zoological 
Society’s Dept. of Tropical Research. The National 
Geographic Society’s 1959 grant enabled taxonomic 
and field work by Miss Crane in European 
countries. 

Dr. J. Lear Grimmer, Assoc. Director of the 
National Zoological Park of Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, developed new data in British Guiana on 
the life history of a strange, little documented 
bird—the hoatzin. The Society continued partici- 
pation in the Calypso undersea projects directed by 
Capt. Jacques-Yves Cousteau and using camera 
equipment developed by Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Officers: Melville Bell Grosvenor, President and 
Editor; Thomas W. McKnew, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident and Secretary; Robert V. Fleming, Vice 
President and Treasurer; Melvin M. Payne, Vice 
President and Associate Secretary; Frederick G. 
Vosburgh, Vice President; Gilbert Grosvenor, 
Chairman, and John Oliver La Gorce, Vice Chair- 
man, of the Board of Trustees; Lyman J. Briggs, 
Chairman, and Alexander Wetmore, Vice Chair- 
ae of the Committee for Research and Explorae 

on. 


National Library of Medicine 

National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C., 
is the nation’s largest medical library and one of 
three largest research libraries in the Federal 
Government. It contains more than _ 1,000,000 
books, journals, theses, pamphlets, prints, and 
films collected from all parts of the world. Ma- 
terial is loaned to other libraries; individuals may 
use the collections in its public reading rooms. It 
publishes a monthly index called Current List of 
Medical Literature, and an annual catalog of its 
monographic acquisitions, the National Library of 
Medicine Catalog, Its History of Medicine Division, 
located at 11,000 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
contains medical incunabula, manuscripts, and 
other medical literature published prior to 1801. 
This library was formerly Armed Forces Medical 
Library. Director is Dr. Frank B. Rogers. 


The Pentagon 

The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres, including a 
5-acre center court. It houses personnel of the 
Dept. of Defense, which includes the Depts. of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The Secretary of 
fense, the Secretaries of the three departments 

he military Chiefs of Staff have offices here. 
The ilding does not accommodate all the per- 
sonnel of the Dept. of Defense. 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, at 
a cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 29 acres and 
has 146 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 stories 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings connected 
by 10 corridors, with a 5-acre pentagonal court in 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of the 
pbuilding is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eighths of a mile. Total length of corridors is 1714 
miles. There is a mezzanine below the first floor 
and a partial basement below that. The latter is 
used for records and offices and accommodates 
approximately 800 persons. 

Daytime population is 29,000, 65% civilians. The 
war-time peak was 33,060. 

Parking space covers 64 acres and can hold 8,300 
vehicles. The bus terminal has 894 bus trips in 
and out daily. 


Many facilities for daily use, such as @ 
drug store, medical and dental 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. 
largest private exchange switchboard, 
approximately 200 persons. 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center has three 
locations. Headquarters, at 6825 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., comprises Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
USA Central Dental Laboratory and Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. 

The hospital has an average of 1,500 bed patients 
and 1,400 outpatients daily. The research in- 
stitute conducts. medical, dental, and- veterinary 
educational and research programs. The laboratory 
annually. produces more than 10,000 dentures for 
Army personnel. The pathology institute is the 
central laboratory of pathology for military and 
other government agencies. 

A section at Forest Glen, Md., houses the hos- 
pital’s convalescent center, the Army Prosthetics 
Research Laboratory, engaged in research on arti- 
ficial limbs, the Audiology and Speech Center, and 
the Army Medical Service Historical Unit. The 
third section is a housing development for enlisted 
personnel at Glenhaven, Md. 

Major General Clement F. St. John, MC, USA, 
is in command, 


Smithsonian Institution 


Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846 
under the terms of the will of James Smithson, 
an Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 
1826 to the United States to found in Washington 
an institution for the ‘‘increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 

The Smithsonian issues 14 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 
of learned societies and scientific periodicals, 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the International Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Di- 
vision of Radiation and Organisms, the National 
Air Museum, and the Canal Zone Biological Area. 

The new $36,000,000 Smithsonian Museum of 
History and Technology, authorized by Congress in 
1956, is being erected on the Mall, 


The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. President Lincoln’s watch, Mary Todd Line 
coln’s silver tea and coffee set and the First 
Ladies Costume collection are in the museum, 


The Bureau of American Ethnology carries on 
studies of the archeology, ethnology, and lin- 
guistics of the American Indians and has published 
over 200 volumes on these researches. 


The National Air Museum, estab. 1946. contains 
aeronautical exhibits including the Kitty Hawk 
plane of the Wright brothers, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley’s experimental planes. 


The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly cole 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. 
A special room is devoted to the paintings of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. 
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Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles 
has rich collections of Chinese and 
Rings by Whe 

S by. i. 
ing his Peacock Room. Freer, a Detroit 
industrialist, gave his art collection of 2,250 ia oe 
and an endowment fund to Smithsonian in 1906. 

The National Zoological Park has about 3,000 
wild animals of about 800 species. Visitors number 
about 4,000,000 annually. 

The Astrophysical Observatory, with scientific 
headquarters at Cambridge, Mass., studies solar 
radiation, other phenomena that affect the earth 
and its atmosphere. This agency has charge of the 
optical tracking of artificial earth satellites. 


Washington National Monument 

The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 51% 
inches 1n height and 55 feet, 142 inches square 
at the base, Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
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of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In that year the enter- 
rise became the subject of controversy and con- 
ributions ceased. Work was resumed in 1880 at 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers. 

The capstone weighs 3,300 lbs. and was placed 
Dec. 6, 1884. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and opened Oct. 9, 1888. It weighs 81,120 
tons. It is dressed with white Maryland marble 
in 2-ft. courses. The first 150 ft. are backed by 
rubble masonry. From that point to 452 ft. Maine 
granite was used as backing, and above 452 ft. 
marble was used. The face of the monument is 
marble, the first 5 courses from Sheffield, Mass., 
the rest from Maryland. Set into the interior 
walls are 189 memorial stones from states, foreign 
countries and organizations. An iron stairway has 
50 landings and 898 steps. 

Recent improvements include a new elevator, a 
floodlight system and aircraft-warning lights. 
Doors on opposite sides of the elevator relieve the 
old single-door congestion. Sightseers reach the 
500-foot level in one minute, compared with 12 
“precarious minutes’? in 1888. Amplified records 
give details of the monument. 


Federal Jobs Under U. S. Civil Service 


Roger W. Jones, Chairman of Civil Service Commission; Warren B. Irons, Executive Director 
Eighth and F Sts., NW, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Civil Service Commission. 
established 1883 and extended by subsequent. acts, 
supervises a merit system covering about 90% of 
all civilian Federal employees. It determines fitness 
for employment and promotion by examinations, 
furnishes lists of available personnel to Govern- 
ment offices, investigates records of applicants for 
employment in certain agencies for purposes of 
national security, and in several other ways pro- 
motes efficiency in the civil services. 

Religious and political affiliations are no bar to 
employment, but applicants are disqualified if 
members of parties or organizations that advocate 
the overthrow of the constitutional form of govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The Commission also administers the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, whereby positions are classified 
according to duties and responsibilities; the em- 
ployee security program, to determine fair treat- 
ment to individual workers; the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, which covers life, 
accidental death and dismemberment under a 
voluntary cooperative plan to which both employee 
and Government contribute; the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act; the Government Employees’ Incen- 
tive Awards Act, whereby suggestions to improve 
operations are rewarded. The Commission adminis- 
ters regulations restricting political activity by 
Federal employees in the competitive service and 


by state and local employees of federally financed 
activities. 

The Veterans Service Staff coordinates personnel 
policies affecting veterans in Federal employment. 
The Board of Appeals & Review hears appeals from 
decisions of the central or regional offices of the 
Commission. The Office of the General Counsel 
cooperates with the Dept. of Justice, advises on 
legal matters and enforces the restrictions on 
political activity of the Hatch Act. = 

Of employees under the merit system, about 
three-fourths are men, one-fourth is women. Half 
of the employees benefit by certain preferences 
given veterans. Classifications have been extended 
to jobs overseas, both clerical and unskilled. Deduc- 
tion from pay for retirement goes into the Retire- 
ment & Disability Fund and can be withdrawn, 
used on retirement, or paid to heirs after death. 
For group life insurance, 25c is deducted each pay 
period (2 weeks) for each $1,000 of annual salary 
or fraction, and with the Government’s payment 
buys $1,000 worth of insurance. Thus an employee 
earning $3,410 is insured for $4,000. 

Government employees under the merit system 
work 8 hours a day, 5 days a week. They-have 8 
regular holidays. For the first 3 years of employ- 
ment they get 13 days leave per year; between the 
third and 15th year they get 20 days leave; after 
the 15th year they get 26 days leave. 


U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Agricultural Marketing Services. 
American Red Cross. 
Agricultural Research Service. 
Business and Defense Services Adm. 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Civil Air Patrol. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
Central Intelligence Agency. 
Civil Rights Commission. 
Civil Service Commission. 
Commodity Stabilization Service. 
. Defense Air Transportation Adm. 
Federal Aviation Agency 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Farm Credit Administration. 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Federal Housing Administration. 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Federal Maritime Board. 
. Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

. Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Federal Power Commission. 
.. Federal Reserve System. 

. Federal Trade Commission. 
. General Accounting Office. 

. Government Printing Office. 
General Services Administration. 
. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


.. Inter-Americau Defense Board. 
. International Cooperation Admin. 

Interstate Commerce Commission or 
Indian Claims Commission. 

Internal Revenue Service. 

Maritime Administration. 

. National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration. 

. North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

National Bureau of Standards. 

. National Labor Relations Board, 

National Shipping Authority. 

National Security Council. 

National Science Foundation. 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 


tion. 
Public Buildings Service. 
Public Housing Administration. 
Public Health Service. 
Renegotiation Board. 
Rural fSiectrification Administration, 
Railroad Retirement Board. 
Small Business Administration. 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Social Security Administration. 
Selective Service System. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
. United States Coast Guard. 
United States Employment Service. 
United States Information Agency. 
United States Marine Corps. 


A ...... Weterans Administration. 
AC. . Women’s Army Corps, 
WAVES Women Accepted for Volunteer Emer- 


gency Service (Women’s Reserve, 
USNR). 


STATES OF THE UNION 


T hy, Hist Industries, Farm Products, Principal Cities, 
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Area of the states is total land and water area reported by 
Census; agricultural figures are based on reports of the Dept. of Agriculture 
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Hawaii, the Fiftieth State 


Aloha 


CAPITAL: Honolulu. AREA: 6,434 sq, mi., rank 
Alth. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
578,000, excl. military personnel, rank 45th. MOT- 
TO (unofficial): ‘Righteousness Perpetuates the 
Life of the Land. FLOWER: Hibiscus. SONG 
(unofficial): Hawaii Ponoi; Aloha Oe. ADMIS-~- 
SION: 50th. 


Hawaii, last U.S. Organized Territory, called 
the Paradise of the Pacific, succeeded in its long 
campaign for statehood in 1959, becoming the 50th 
state after being voted in by the United States 
Senate Mar. 11 by a vote of 76 to 15, and by the 
House Mar. 12 by a 323 to 89 vote. President Hisen- 
hower signed the act Mar. 18. By plebiscite June 
27, Hawaii voted to join the Union by a vote of 
132,938 to 7,854, Only Niihau, northwestern-most 
island, voted against statehood, 70 to 18. 

Primary elections were held concurrently with 
the plebiscite and a general election followed July 
28 at which two U.S. Senators, a Representative, 
a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor and Hawaii’s 
76-seat, state legislature were chosen. President 
Eisenhower on Aug. 21 proclaimed Hawaii the 50th 
state and ordered a 50-star flag effective July 4, 
1960. 

Hawaii’s attempts to enter the Union date back 
to 1903 when the Territorial Legislature first re- 
quested Congress to pass an act to enable it to 
become a state. It made many subsequent pleas 
to this effect and, since the end of World War II, 
had passed statehood resolutions at every session. 

The first of a total of 49 bills for Hawaiian 
statehood was introduced during the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-sixth Congress in 1921, but not 
until June, 1947, was legislative action taken, when 
the House passed the bill by a vote of 196-133. 

A constitution providing for an elected governor 
and a bicameral legislature was signed by dele- 
gates of the Constitutional Convention, July 22, 
1950. After Alaska achieved statehood as the 49th 
state in 1958, renewed efforts were begun in 
Hawaii’s behalf, culminating in speedy action in 
1959 


It is the first overseas and second non-contiguous 
U. S. state, separated from the mainland by the 
North Pacific Ocean, lying 2,090 mi. from San 
Francisco (412 hrs. by jet plane), 2,900 mi, from 
Juneau, Alaska, and approx. 5,000 mi. from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Economically it is the richest ter- 
ritory ever to enter the Union. 

It consists of 20 islands, 8 inhabited, 154° 40’- 
160° 30’ W. Long,; 22° 16’-18° 55° N. Lat. The 
principal islands are Hawaii (4,030 sq. mi.), Oahu 
(Honolulu and Pearl Harbor), Kahoolawa, Lanai, 
Maui, Molokai, Kauai, and Niihau. 

Excluded from the state’s area are outlying 
Palmyra Island, Midway Islands, Johnston and 
Sand Islands, and Kingman Reef, 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaili,an extinct volcano 13,784 ft. above 
sea level, rising from the land more than that 
distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna Loa, 
13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world. 
Intermittently active is the ‘‘pit of eternal fire’’ 
on. Kilauea, a volcano 4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa. 
It is a land of beauty, sunshine and equable cli- 
mate, with annual mean temperature of 174,9°. 

Niihau, 7th in size of the main islands (72 sq. 
mi.) with about 225 pop., 17 mi. SW of Kauai, is 
one of the least known and isolated regions of 
Hawaii, inhabited only by the pure Hawaiian 
strain. It has no dogs, no police, no courts, and 
carrier pigeons are used for communications. 

Hawaii was visited 1778 by British Capt. James 
Cook who called the group the Sandwich Islands, 
it was a kingdom until Jan. 17, 1893, when Queen 
Liliuokalani was deposed and annexation to the 
United States asked. President Cleveland blocked 
this on the ground of American collusion. Hawaii 
organized a republic, 1894, with Sanford B. Dole 
as president. Congress voted annexation July Ws 
1898 under President McKinley. The Territory was 
established June 14, 1900. 

Its racial origins form the most polygot popu- 
lation of American territory. The native Hawaiian 
stock, related to Polynesian strains, is heavily in- 
termarried with other groups. Hawaiians and part- 
Hawaiians number an est. 100,000, about 21%; 
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Japanese, 35%; Caucasians, 25%; Filipinos, 12%; 

others, inclu Chinese, Koreans and Puerto 

lonasy the porti + system of Congress 
Un ap onment sy: 

Hawaii should have two Senators and two Rep- 

resentatives, but Congress held it to one of the 


latter to discount the charge Hawaii would have _ 


too loud a voice in Congress as a small new state. 
Its state constitution is the only one which dis- 
qualifies for public office those who advocate over- 
throw of the state or Federal government. | 

Honolulu, at the crossroads of the Pacific, re- 
ceived more than 1,300 ships in 1957, with freight 
totaling 11,500,000 tons; passenger lines carried 
35,188 visitors. It also has the principal airport. 
Inter-island air traffic is heavy. 

Business volume ‘annually is worth approx. $2 
billion. Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, 
pineapples, Sata livestock, fishing. Raw sugar 
production, 1957, was 1,085,000 tons valued at 
$148,000,000; pineapples (fruit and juice), 30,- 
787,000 cases worth $117,000,000. Tourists, est. at 
168,000 in 1957, spent $77,000,000. 

Other industry is growing. Hawaii’s first steel 
mill was scheduled to start production during 1959. 
A $40,000,000 oil refinery is under construction at 
Barber’s Point near Honolulu. 

Hawaii has 169,000 telephones, three TV net- 
works, and 15 radio stations. 

Construction industry reaches $200.000,000 an- 
nually. Banks number 59, with assets totaling 
$481,000,000. Taxes paid to Washington reached a 
record $166,000,000 in 1958, Per capita income by 
recent estimates was. $1,821. 

Hawaii National Park, created 1916, has one 
tract of 245 sq. mi. on island of Hawaii, and 
another of 26 sq. mi. on Maui. 

Flights from West Coast to Hawaii number 70 
per week, with regular schedules maintained by 
Pan American World Airways, United, Northwest 
Orient, Quantas and Japan Air Lines. Canadian 
Pacific, Matson Navigation Co., American Presi- 
dent, and Orient Lines offer regular steamship 
service. 

Hawaii is culturally the most advanced Ter- 
ritory to enter the Union. In 1959 it had 136,000 
students attending 208 schools, highest rate of 
attendance of any state (30%, 
national average of 25% and about 20% for 
Alaska). The University of Hawaii at Honolulu 
enrolls more than 6,000 students annually. In 
1958 it had 7,000, a record rate for higher edu- 
cation for any U. S. area. Jackson and Chaminade 
Colleges also are in Honolulu. 


Alabama 


Heart of Dixie, Cotton State 
CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 29th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 3,211,000, rank, 19th. MOTTO: We Dare 
Defend Our Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: 
Yeltowhammer, FISH: Tarpon. TREE: Longleaf 
Pine. ADMISSION: 22nd. 


Alabama, in the East South Central group, often 
called the Yellowhammer State, lies in the cotton 
belt of the Old South, bounded N. by Tennessee, 
E. by Georgia, W. by Mississippi, S.-E. by Florida, 
S. by Gulf of Mexico. In N, it has the Cumberland 
plateau. In S. the Coosa valley lies hemmed in by 
Piedmont plateau. Then follows the coastal al- 
luvial plain. Coal underlies about 7,000 sq. mi, near 
northern Appalachian region. 

The state’s river system includes three major 
groups: the Tennessee in the north, where hydro- 
electric power and navigation have created an 
important industrial and recreational area; the 
Mobile system comprised of the Alabama, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, Cahaba, Warrior and Tombigbee 
rivers; Choctawhatchee, Chattahoochee, Pea and 
Conecuh rivers in the southeast. Mobile is princi- 
pal seaport, 9th ranking in nation, on Mobile 
Bay, 30 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. Cheaha Mountain, 
a state park south of Anniston, 2,407 ft., is state’s 
highest point, Gulf State Park in Baldwin County, 
De Soto, Monte Sano, and Chewacla are included 
in its 17 state parks; it also has 8 state forests, 2 
national forests, and historic sites, 

Alabama’s main farm crop remains cotton 


compared with 
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(445,000 bales in 1958), as well as considerable 
quantities of corn, peanuts, small grain and 
pecans. Livestock and its products are increasing 
in importance, accounting for 58% of cash receipts 
from marketing in 1958. It also produces sweet 
potatoes, watermelons, tobacco and sugar cane. 
Salt, marble, iron, coal, natural gas and other 
minerals are plentiful and extensive forests have 
attracted pulp plants. 

Industrial electric power exceeds 27 billion kwh 
annually. Alabama is the South’s heavy industry 
state with blast furnaces, foundries and steel 
mills. Main industries are primary metals, tex- 
tiles, lumber and food products, and aircraft. 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning, 
including Tuskegee Institute, founded by Booker 
T. Washington (Negro school). 

Alabama, first expiored by De Narvaez, Spanish. 
1528, is rich in historical markers and sites. An- 
drew Jackson defeated the Creek Indians at Talle- 
dega and Horseshoe Bend. The Confederate States 
were organized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and 
Jefferson Davis took oath as president at State 
Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ ‘first White House’ 
now is a state shrine; others include Helen Keller’s 
birthplace at Tuscumbia; statue of Vulean on Red 
Mountain near Birmingham, 

The state was organized as a Territory Mar. 3, 
1817, and became a state Dec. 14, 1819. 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded by 
Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, clears 
Some 15,000,000 tons of shipping annually. Its 
carnival dates from 1704. Azalea Trail (February- 
March) and tarpon fishing are tourist attractions. 
It is terminal for Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern railroads. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called Pittsburgh 
of the South, started its industrial rise with De- 
Bardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 1886; now has Ensley 
plant of Tennessee Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.; Wood- 
ward Iron Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe Co, at Bessemer. Non-existent in 1861, 
it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but by 1930, 
250,000, and 326,037 in 1950. It is served by 8 
trunk line railroads and major airlines. 


Alaska 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi., rank, 
ist. POPULATION (Census Bureaw est. 1958, excl. 
military personnel): 167,000, rank 50th. FLOWER: 
Forget-me-not. BIRD: Willow Ptarmigan. SONG: 
Alaska’s Flag. ADMISSION: 49th. 


Alaska, an Organized Territory since 1912, was 
voted into the Union as the 49th state June 30, 
1958, final Congressional approval being a roll 
call vote of the Senate, 64 to 20. The House had 
voted in favor of the proposal May 28 by a vote of 
208-166. President Eisenhower signed the state- 
hood act July 7. 

In a popular referendum, Aug. 26, Alaska voted 
for statehood by a 5 to 1 ratio. Following certifi- 
cation of election of its state and national officers, 
Noy. 25, Alaska officially became a state by 
Presidential proclamation Jan.-3, 1959. The Presi- 
dent decreed a new 49-star flag-with staggered 
design which became official July 4, 1959. 

The largest. political division of the United 
States, two and one-fifth times the size of Texas, 
Alaska occupies the NW part of North America, 
WN of 51° N. Lat., bounded N, by the Arctic Ocean; 
E, by the Canadian Yukon Terr, and British 
Columbia; W. by the Arctic Ocean, Bering Strait 
and Bering Sea, an arm of the Pacific Ocean; S. 
and SW. by the Gulf of Alaska and the Pacific. 
Ocean. It has a general ocean coastline of 4,750 
mi.; including all its islands, 33,904 mi. It has nu- 
merous mountains, fjords, volcanoes and glaciers. 

Northernmost is Pt. Barrow, in Arctic Alaska, a 
flat, treeless tundra with sub-zero temperatures, 
bounded S. by the Brooks Range, which has Mt. 
Chamberlain, 9,131 ft., Mt. Michelson, 9,200 ft., 
Mt. Alapah, 8,500 ft. Between Brooks and the 
major Alaska Range is Central Alaska, a stretch 
of mountains, valleys and plateau, in which the 
Yukon River flows NW-SW from Canada to the 
Bering Sea, about 1,200 mi. in Alaska. Second 
largest river is the Kuskokwim. The Alaska Range 
extends to the Wrangell Mts. in SE and Aleutians 
in SW and contains the highest point in North 
America, Mt. McKinley, 20,320 ft., in McKinley 
National Park, which also has Mt. Foraker, 17,400 
ft. Mt. Wrangell, 14,005 ft. is a steaming volcano. 

West extremity of Central Alaska is Seward 
Peninsula, separated by 55 mi. of Bering Strait 
from Chukchi Peninsula of the Soviet Union; its 
westernmost point is Cape Prince of Wales. Be- 


yond in the Strait, lies the farthest NW American 
land, Little Diomede Isl,, 24 mi. from Big Diomede 
or Ratmanov Isl., owned by the USSR, 

South of Alaska Range is the Panhandle, The 
land slopes down to the Gulf of Alaska in a half- 
circle extending as a narrow strip of mainland 
and islands W of British Columbia, NW of the 
Gulf in the Aleutian range is Katmai National 
Monument, 2,697,590 acres, with Mt. Katmai, 7,500 
ft. and Mt. Novarupta, volcanoes, and Walley of 
10,000 Smokes, created 1912 by voleanic action. 
NE of the Gulf are Mt. St. Elias, 18,008 ft., Mt. 
Blackburn, 16,140 ft. and Mt, Fairweather, 15,300 
ft., on the Canadian border. On the E coast is 
Glacier Bay Natl. Monument with the huge Muir 
glacier, 2 mi. wide, 250 ft. tall. 

Alaska Peninsula is a narrow extension of the 
land W of the Gulf, tapering into the Aleutian 
Islands, extending WSW for 1,200 mi., with peaks, 
principally volcanoes, up to 9,000 ft. Best known 
islands are Unalaska, with Dutch Harbor, an im- 
portant military base; Unimak, Umnak, and the 
farthest SW, Attu. In the Bering Sea are St. 
Lawrence, Nunivak, and the Pribilof group, site of 
the fur seal industry. East’ of the Peninsula in 
the Gulf lies Kodiak. Along the E coast lie the 
1,100 islands of Alexander Archipelago. 


Climate. Average temperature at Anchorage 
35.3°; highest, 80°, lowest, —27°; at Juneau, 
42.5°, highest, 86°, lowest —2°; at Fairbanks, 


26.2°; highest 86°, lowest —47°. Annual precipita- 
tion, Juneau, 85.2 in. Snowfall: Juneau, 114.5 in.; 
Anchorage, 171.7 in.; Fairbanks, 89.4 in, 

History and Administration. Alaska was dis- 
covered by Vitus Bering, a Dane employed by 
Russia, who found Bering Strait in 1728 and 
Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. British ex- 
plorers Cook, Vancouver 4nd Mackenzie visited the 
western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 1793 respectively. 
Valdez on Gulf was reached by Spaniards, 1790. 
Alexander Barahov, Russian governor, 1790-1819, 
located first at Kodiak, then Sitka. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Treaty was 
signed Mar. 30, 1867, and transfer of territory took 
Place Oct. 18, 1867, at Sitka, Alaska was a District 
until Aug. 24, 1912, then an Organized Territory. 

The gold rush began when gold was discovered 
near the Klondike River in Canada, Aug. 16, 1896. 
Out of 100,000 prospectors, 1897-1899, many died 
of exposure, others took up trading and farming. 

James Wickersham, the former Territory’s first 
delegate to Congress, introduced the original 
Alaskan statehood bill in 1916, but the movement 
was slow until 1946, when Alaskans voted for 
statehood 9,630 to 6,822. Voters approved a pro- 
poet state constitution by a 2 to 1 majority, April 
24, 1956. 

Resources and Industries. Principal income is 
from fisheries, minerals, timber and wood prod- 
ucts, and furs. Salmon, halibut, herring, cod and 
shellfish are frozen and canned. 

Spruce, yellow cedar and hemlock are plentiful; 
there also are red cedar and birch. Commercial 
timberland of Alaska’s vast forest totals 44,000,- 
000 acres. The forest products industry in SE is 
expanding as pulp mills increase. Timber cut and 
scaled in 1957 comprised 287,000,000 board feet 
valued at $664,309. A $55,000,000 pulp mill, Alaska’s 
second, has been built at Sitka. 

Furs produced are those of the seal, sable, 
ermine, wolverine, land otter, muskrat, beaver, 
mink, red fox, blue fox, lynx, marten. The black 
fox and white fox are less frequent. Wild life in- 
cludes the gray wolf, moose, caribou, and 5 kinds 
of bear: black, grizzly, Polar, Kodiak and glacier, 
There are plenty of sea fowl, but whales, walrus, 
sea lion and sea otter have diminished. Bison have 
been introduced at Big Delta. 

The seal herd on the Pribilof islands is owned 
by the Government and protected by the U. S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service. Reindeer herds are multi- 
plying and their meat is marketed, 

Gold production from lode and placer mines in 
1957 was 215,467 fine ounces, valued at $7,541,000; 
silver, 28,862 fine ounces, Placer mines were chief 
source. Coal production was 842,000 short tons. 
Jade, agate and petrified wood are cut and pol- 
ished. Petroleum has been found on Kenai Pen- 
insula. A 700-mi. pipeline carries oil from Haines 
to Fairbanks. 

Principal ports are in the Panhandle. Juneau, 
the capital, is on E mainland, Above it is Skag- 
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way, historic entry to Klondike gold fields via 
Chilkoot Pass and White Pass. Sitka, Wrangell and 
Ketchikan (center of salmon industry), are on 
islands of Alexander group. At head of Cook Inlet 
is Alaska’s largest city, Anchorage, airport and 
military base. Seward, S of Anchorage is terminus 
for govt.-owned Alaska Railroad, which runs N to 
Fairbanks. Many miles W on S coast of Seward 
Peninsula lies Nome, near which auriferous sands 
started placer mining in 1900. 

Fairbanks, largest city of Central Alaska, has 
the northernmost airport of the continent, with 
11 scheduled airlines, including Alaska, Canadian 
Pacific, Cordova, Northern Consolidated, Pan 
American, Pacific Northern, Wien-Alaska. Near 
are Ladd AFB and EHielson AFB. It is a center of 
gold mining and smelting. It can be reached by 
motor car via Alaska Highway (formerly Alcan), 
which starts at Dawson Creek, B. C., has 1,221 
mi. in Canada, 202 mi. in Alaska to Delta Junc- 
tion, where it connects with Richardson Highway 

Fairbanks, 100 mi. The American Automobile 
Assn. estimates that a motor trip from Seattle, 
Wash. to Fairbanks, 2,350 mi. over gravelled roads, 
takes 8 days, costs about $235. The Alaska High- 
way was begun. by the U. S. 1942, Canadian sec- 
tion turned over to Canada, 1949. Fairbanks stages 
a ball game by the light of the midnight sun 
annually on June 21. 

Population of chief towns (est. 1957): Anchorage, 
31,000; Fairbanks, 10,050; Juneau, 7,100; Ketchi- 
kan, 7,500. There are about 33,000 Eskimos, In- 
dians and Aleuts. 

Plans in 1959 for new construction in Anchorage 
included two large hotels, an 11-story office build- 
ing and port expansion. Fairbanks planned a large 
cooperative apartment house, a $500,000 bakery, a 
$200,000 indoor swimming pool, new school, and a 
shopping center. 

Univ. of Alaska near Fairbanks, is the state’s 
only institution of higher education. 


Arizona 
Grand Canyon State 

CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., 
rank, 6th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 1,140,000, rank, 35th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, 
God Enriches. FLOWER: Giant Cactus or Saguaro. 
BIRD: Cactus Wren. TREE: Foothill Palo Verde. 
ADMISSION: 48th. 

Arizona, a Mountain group state, admitted Feb. 
14, 1912, had been a Territory since Feb. 24, 1863, 
formed from the Territory of New Mexico, ceded 
1848 by Mexico, with Gadsden Purchase added 1853. 
It is bounded E. by New Mexico, N. by Utah, W. by 
Nevada and California, S. by Mexico. Climate is 
very dry, in parts arid. It has average annual 
sunshine of 80%, rich mineral workings, rodeos, 
Hopi, Navajo and Yaqui ceremonials. Phoenix, Tuc- 
son, Yuma and others attract many tourists. 

It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 217 mi. 
long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 to 5,500 ft. 
deep, reached by Santa Fe Ry. to Grand Canyon, 
Ariz., Union Pacific to Cedar City, Utah. The 
state also has one of man’s greatest water bar- 
riers, Hoover Dam (formerly Boulder) in Black 
Canyon of the Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide 
at base, 1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead. 

Under construction is the massive Glen Canyon 
Dam of the Colorado River, 12 mi. downstream 
from the Arizona-Utah line, which will be second 
only to Hoover Dam in height (700 ft. from bed- 
rock) and create a reservoir 186 mi, long. 

Nature has given Arizona the Painted Desert, 
extending for 30 mi. along U. S. 66; the Petrified 
Forest; Canyon Diablo, 225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, 
and Meteor Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehis- 
toric meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,670 ft. The state has 16 
national monuments. 

Manufacturing now is biggest industry, followed 
by mining and agriculture. Arizona ranks first 
in nation in copper production—515,854 short tons 
in 1957. The Phelps Dodge Morenci mine is state’s 
largest. Smelters are located at Douglas, Miami, 
Morenci, Ajo, Hayden, Superior and San Manuel. 
Gold, silver, lead, zinc, barite, molybdenum, yan- 
adium, tungsten, manganese, uranium ore are 
found, Arizona Gas & Chemical Corp. near Navajo 
is the largest known source of helium, 

Alfalfa, in some parts, yields 5 to 8 crops with 
aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dates, barley, 
sorghum, cotton, wheat, cattle, sheep are raised. 

In 1958 the National Science Foundation an- 
nounced plans for the first U. S. national observa- 
tory, equipped with the world’s fifth largest tele- 
scope, to be built on Kitt Peak, SW of Tucson. 
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Arkansas 


Wonder State; Land of Opportunity 
CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sa. mi., 


Regnat 

ulus. Let the People Rule. FLOWER: Apple 

Blocegnt. BIRD: Mocking Bird. TREE: Shortleaf 
Pine. ADMISSION: 25th. 

Arkansas in the West South Central group, is 
an important agricultural state, has large oil 
production, valuable thermal springs and is 
favored by sportsmen. Bounded N. by Missouri, 
W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S. by Louisiana, E. 
by Mississippi river with Tennessee and Mississippi 
opposite. It has Gulf coastal plain E. and S., 
Ozark and Ouachita mountains N. and W., the 
latter reaching 3,000 ft. Ouachita and Ozark 
National Forests preserve their beauty. 

It became a Territory Mar. 2, 1819, effective 
July 4, and was admitted to the Union June 15, 
1836; seceded 1861, was readmitted 1868. 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, St. 
Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little Missouri, 
Saline and Red River;which crosses southwest 
corner. It has 20,052,926 acres of oak, hickory, 
zum, cypress and pine, which contribute to one of 
its largest industries, employing 51% of all in- 
dustrial employees and providing 41% of industrial 
income. Cotton ranks first in value, accounting for 
48% of farm income. In 1958, soybeans ranked 
second, with a value of $95,000,000. Arkansas 
ranked 4th in the nation in cotton in 1958 with 
920,000 bales. Other large crops are rice, hay, 
corn, oats, spinach, apples, peaches, and grapes. 

Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil in 1901; 
large refineries are located around El Dorado. 
Minerals have annual production value of approxi- 
mately $130,000,000, two thirds in petroleum, 
natural gas and coal. The state supplies 98% of 
the nation’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 

Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher learning 
—13 colleges and universities, one professional 
school, two teachers’ colleges and a number of 
junior colleges. 

Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in southeast 
lowlands, and recreations in 13 state parks and two 
national forests attract visitors. Reservoir areas 
are at Norfolk, Bull Shoals in the Ozarks, and at 
Nimrod. Ouachita, the Narrows and Blue Moun- 
tain in the Ouachitas are accessible. There are 
47 hot springs in government-owned and operated 
Hot Springs National Park, near the city of Hot 
Springs, about 50 miles southwest of Little Rock. 
Spring water ranges from 95° to 147° F. and is 
piped in insulated conduits for baths and drinking. 

Little Rock is served by the Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island and St, Louis Southwestern railroads; 
also American, Braniff, Delta, and Trans-Texas 
airlines. Hot Springs is reached by Missouri Pacific 
and Rock Island railroads and Delta and Trans- 


Texas airlines. ° ° 
California 


Golden State 
CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA: 158,693 sq. mi., 
rank, 8rd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 14,337,000, rank 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I 
Have Found It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. BIRD: 
Valley Quail. TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION: 3ist. 


California is the largest of the Pacific states and 
third largest in the Union. In Aug., 1958, the 
State Dept. of Finance reported a population 
increase of 4,166,000 between Apr. 1, 1950, and 
July 1, 1958, making the total 14,752,000, a gain 
of 39.4%. 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by Nevada and 
Arizona, with Colorado river along Arizona 
border; S. by Mexico, and 1,200 mi. of Pacific 
ocean on W. Greatest length, 780 mi.; width var- 
ies, 150 to 350 mi. Its extraordinary topography 
includes Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley between and 
luxuriant fruit-raising Imperial Valley to S.; 
Cascade Range and Klamath Mts. to N. Highest 
peak, Mt. Whitney, 14,495 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
14,162 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. Lassen, 
10,435 ft., an active volcano, is 85 mi, from 
Shasta. There are 41 peaks over 10,000 ft. 
Death Valley, S.E., has lowest point in U. S., 
282 ft. below sea level. Highest lake in U. S. 
is Tulainyo, 12,865 ft. 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from Mt. 
Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches San Francisco 
Bay. Most favored regions scenically are Yosemite 
Valley (Mariposa big trees); Lassen and Sequoia- 
Kings Canyon national parks; Lake Tahoe, Se- 
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quoia redwoods, Mojave and Colorado desert areas, is supplied with water carried hundreds of miles 
San Francisco Bay, Monterey peninsul from-Colorado and Owens Rivers, 


a. 

Oldest living things on earth are believed to 
be a stand of bristlecone pine in the Inyo Na- 
tional Forest, est. to be 4,500 years old by tests. 
The General Sherman sequoia is believed 3,500 
years old. 

California’s most productive fruit and truck 
growing areas benefit from vast irrigation systems, 
to be augmented by the Feather River reclamation 
project, for which work has begun on Oroville 
Dam, intended to surpass all other U. S. dams. 

California produces more fruit and vegetables 
than any other state. It is first in grapes, peaches, 
pears, apricots, olives, figs, lemons, avocados, wal- 
nuts, almonds, barley, dried lima beans, sugar 
beets, plums, prunes, sweet cherries, dates and 
nectarines; second in oranges, cotton, hops, and 
dried beans. It also leads in production of wine; 
canned, dried and frozen fruits and vegetables; 
fish and fish products. On Jan. 1, 1959, the state 
had 3,978,000 cattle of which 945,000 were kept 
for milk, and 1,893,000 sheep (third in the nation). 

Oil is the biggest mineral industry and state 
ranks second in crude oil production capacity; 
natural gas also is produced. It is third in gold 
production. The historic Gold Rush started at Sut- 
ter’s sawmill on American river by James Marshall, 
Jan. 24, 1848. Also produced are iron, cement, 
silver, lead, borax, copper, tungsten, magnesite. 

In manufacturing transportation equipment, in 
cluding aircraft, autos and ships ranks first, fol- 
lowed by food products, electric and other 
machinery, fabricated metal products, printing 
and publishing, apparel, lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, primary metals. Factory employment aver- 
aged 1,222,000:in 1958, 5% lower than in 1957. 

The 100-odd colleges and universities include 
major institutions such as Univ. of California, 
which has 8 centers—Berkeley, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Davis, Santa Barbara, Riverside and 
Mt, Hamilton, and over 3,000,000 books in its 
libraries; Stanford, at Palo Alto, seat of Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution & Peace, and at San 
Francisco; Univ. of Southern California, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

The 19 national forests comprise one-fifth of 
the state. There are 67 state parks, 57 state- 
owned beaches, 28 historical monuments, 600,000 
acres. Santa Catalina Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts 
tourists. The Tournament of Roses and the Rose 
Bowl football game at Pasadena are held annu- 
ally, Jan. 1. Skiing and winter sports are featured 
and Squaw Valley has been selected as site for 1960 
Winter Olympic Games. 

Vandenberg AFB, 170 mi. Northwest of Los 
Angeles, is center of an interservice missile range 
extending from San Nicolas Island to Point Sur. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was Alta 
(Upper) California under Spain. Mexico took over, 
1822, ceded it 1848. California Republic (Bear 
Flag) at Sonoma, June 14, 1846, was led by Gen. 
William B. Ide. Commander John D. Sloat raised 
U. S. flag at Monterey July 7, 1846. The state was 
admitted to the Union Sept. 9, 1850: 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, world’s largest city in area (455 sa. 
mi.) in 1959 had an estimated pop. of 2,410,000 
and a total of 6,450,000 in its metropolitan area. 
The latter includes numerous independent com- 
munities. Los Angeles is the terminal of 3 major 
trunk railroads and has huge air traffic. It is a 
major center for oil production and refining and 
aircraft manufacture; also has large interests in 
food processing, steel fabrication, electrical ma- 
chinery, and 500 plants for ‘electronics employ 
100,000. Retail trade ranked second in the nation 
in 1958 with sales of $9.1 billion through about 
60,000 outlets. 

The Country Chamber of Commerce reported 
that during 1958 capital investment of $185,120,- 
800 was made for new plants and expansions of 
others, 13% over the 1957 record. The county is 
a center of the missile industry. 

Los Angeles is the motion picture capital of the 
world, with major studios in Hollywood, Culver 
City, Burbank and other communities, while Bev- 
erly Hills is noted as the residence of many fa- 
mous performers. Its television studios serve 
national networks. In 1958 the Dodgers ball team 
of the National League was transferred from 
Brooklyn to Los Angeles. Los Angeles has extensive 
cultural and recreational interests and numerous 
colleges, including University of California at-Los 
Angeles (UCLA), over 15,000 students; Univ. of 
Southern California, over 17,000 students. The city 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, major Pacific Coast port, is the 
focal point of a rich manufacturing and mercan- 
tile area. Pop. 1959, est. by Chamber of Commerce, 
821,000; metropolitan area pop., 2,765,000, includ- 
ing Oakland across Bay, over 400,000. San Fran- 
cisco is reported first in per capita income and 
time deposits. Its principal manufacturing in- 
dustries are food products, printing-publishing, 
metal fabrication. It is a major banking, insur- 
ance, communications and financial center. It has 
a sheltered deep-water harbor with Bay tonnage 
exceeding 48,500,000 tons annually. It has the 
largest international airport on the Coast: during 
1958, 128,421 planes arrived and departed with 
3,596,023 passengers. Airmail totaled 40,418,383 
Ibs. and air freight 85,583,207 Ibs. 

San Francisco has two of the country’s largest 
bridges: Golden Gate and S. F.-Oakland; a civic 
auditorium and War Memorial Opera house, where 
U. N. opened; 5 major colleges, and professional 
branches of Univ. of California and Stanford, It 
is ha for 5 major radio communication systems 
and for the Voice of America, and home of the 
Giants baseball team of the National League. It 
was a Mexican trading post when Capt. John B. 
Montgomery of the U.S.S. Portsmouth raised the 
United States flag July 9, 1846, 

San Diego (pop. c. 500,000) is the largest mili- 
tary and naval base, outlet for Imperial Valley 
products and fishing-canning port. It has major 
aircraft-missile plants of Convair, Ryan and Solar. 

Long Beach (pop. over 300,000) manufactures 
aircraft, has naval base and deep harbor, with 
prosperous commerce. : 


Colorado 
Centennial State 

CAPITAL: Denver. AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank, 
8th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
1,711,000, rank 33rd. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine, 
Nothing Without God. FLOWER: Columbine. 
BIRD: Lark Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue 
Spruce. ADMISSION: 38th. 

Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated near the 
center of the western half of the U. S., bounded 
N. by Nebraska and Wyoming; E. by Kansas and 
Nebraska; S. by New Mexico and part of the 
Oklahoma panhandle; W. by Utah. It was part 
of the Louisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico; organized as 9 Territory Feb. 
28, 1861, admitted to the Union Aug. 1, 1876. 

Population, state est. July 1, 1959, 1,754,000. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the western 
end of the Great Plains at the E., and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains starting W. of 
center, with the Continental Divide sending wa- 
ters E. to the Mississippi and W. to the Pacific, 
Immense mountain ranges, plateaus and peaks 
rise in W. with 54 peaks over 14,000 ft., and 1,500 
over 10,000. Pike’s Peak, 14;110 ft., was found 
by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 1806. Highest is Mt. 
Elbert, 14,431. Other peaks are Massive, 14,418; 
La Plata, 14,340; Blanca, 14,317; Uncomphagre, 
14,301; Lincoln, 14,284; Gray, 14,274; Torrey, 
14,264; Evans 14,260; Longs, 14,255. “Collegiate 
Peaks” in the Sawatch range are Princeton, 14,- 
197; Yale, 14,196; and Harvard, 14,420. A spec- 
tacular wonder is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 
ft., with a cross outlined in snow. 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise in Colo- 
rado and flow E. and S.E.; the Colorado, with the 
Gunnison its principal tributary, flows S.W.; the 
Arkansas S.E. into the Mississippi. The western 
rivers have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The highest 
Suspension bridge in the world crosses the Arkan- 
sas 1,052 ft. above the river at Royal Gorge; its 
main span 880 ft. long; total, exclusive of ap- 
proaches, 1,260 ft. 

Colorado has over 1,900 reservoirs covering 200,- 
000 acres. Colorado-Big Thompson project includes 
Green Mtn. reservoir with earthen dam, a 13.1 
mi, tunnel under the Continental Divide, and 6 
power plants with 188,950 kw capacity. 

Mining activities have produced an estimated $6 
bil. of wealth (over 250 metallic and non-metallic 
minerals) and continue as a leading industry. 
Gold was found on the Platte, 1858, and “Pike's 
Peak or Bust’’ was the slogan of 1859 gold rush. 
Gold was found at Leadville at the headwaters 
of the Arkansas, 1860, silyer and lead later. 
Climax, near Leadville, produces 72% of the 
world’s molybdenum, The area has a reserve of 
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one billion tons. Colorado has immense deposits 
of coal, ranging from sub-bituminous to* true 
anthracite. In W. are vast oil shale deposits con- 
taining an estimated 1,259 billion bbls. and petro- 
Jeum is the leading mineral; production in 1957 
was 54,867,000 ‘bbls. Western section, part of 
Colorado Plateau, has rich uranium deposits and 
the 1957 output—740,055 tons—represented 20% 
of the domestic total. 

Cattle and sheep raising are extensive. Hay, 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, sugar beets, potatoes, 
peaches, apples and pears, are produced. There 
are over 2,200,000 acres of irrigated land. _ 

Colorado has 7 state colleges and universities, 
with specialization in mines and metallurgy, 6 
Junior colleges and 6 private colleges. 

The U. S. Air Force Academy occupies 17,500 
acres 10 mi. north of Colorado Springs. 

Tourist attractions include Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak, 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Mesa 
Verde National Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), 
Colorado National Monument and the hot mineral 
Springs areas. The nation’s two highest auto 
highways ascend to top of Pike’s Peak and Mt. 
Evans. Eleven national forests have 13,728,564 ac. 

Big game include deer, antelope, bear, elk, 
mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. There are 
thousands of miles of trout streams and 2,000 


fishing Jakes. 
DENVER 


Denver, the capital, known as the Queen City of 
the West, had an est. 835,000 in its metropolitan 
area in 1959. A mecca of tourists and a major 
business and transportation center, it is served by 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Burlington, Col- 
orado & Southern, Rock Island, Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific Railroads and six major airlines at 
Stapleton Airfield: Braniff, Continental, Frontier, 
TWA, United, Western. Lowry Air Force Base is a 
city within a city, with more than 500 buildings 
and its own fire and police facilities. 

Pueblo, Colorado’s second city, known as the 
Steel City of the West, is the site of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. and other important. industries. 

Colorado Springs, famous resort, and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden of the 
Gods, Seven Falls, Colorado Springs is site of 
Ent Air Force Base, hq. of the Continental Air 
Defense Command. It controls the Ground Observ- 
er Corps, of the nation as well as coastline and 
border surveillance by radar and jets. The home 
for veteran union printers (ITU) is located here. 
The Manitou & Pike’s Peak Ry., about 9 mi. long, 
is a cog road to the summit of Pike’s Peak. 

Annual summer festivals in Central City and 
Aspen bring opera, theater and humanist con- 
ferences to the old mining towns. The Red Rocks 
Theatre, a natural sandstone amphitheatre 16 m. 
west of Denver, seats 10,000 for symphonic music 
and Easter services. Rodeos are staged annually 
for tourists. Colorado State Fair is held in Pueblo 
last week in August. Skiing is a major winter sport, 


Connecticut 
Constitution State, Nutmeg State 

CAPITAL: Hartford, AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., rank, 
48th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
2,316,000, rank, 26th. MOTTO: Que Transtulit Sus- 
tinet. He who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: 
Mountain Laurel. BIRD: American Robin. TREE: 
White Oak. Fifth of the Original 13 States. 

Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
States, is bounded E. by Rhode Island, N. by 
Massachusetts, W. by New York, S. by Long 
Island Sound. Its broad central valley is drained 
by the Connecticut river, eastern plain and hills 
by the Thames system; the Housatonic flows from 
the foothills of the Berkshires in the northwest. 
Hills have hardwood timber, pines, camps, ski 
trails; there are 71 state parks, of 21,084 acres, 
26 state forests of 122,447 acres, over 1,000 lakes, 
many trout streams. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the Connecti- 
cut, 1614. English from Massachusetts settled in 
1630s. First practical constitution was the Fun- 
damental Orders, adopted by Wethersfield, Wind- 
sor and Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was excep- 
tionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund Andros tried 
to seize it, 1687, it was hidden in the Hartford 
oak, commemorated in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 1642, 
Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education in elemen- 
tary and Latin grammar schools estab. 1650. 
Education is crewned by Yale Uniy., 1701, named 
for Elihu Yale, philanthropist, 1718, Trinity 
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(Hartford) and Wesleyan (Middletown) have 
high standing. Famous schools are 
Taft (Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), Hotch- 
kiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy is at New London. 

Poultry and dairy products give chief farm in- 
come; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein and other dairy 
cattle are bred. Plains produce tobacco, potatoes, 
fruit and truck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns. Industry claims half of the employed 
population, the principal products in order of 
employment being aircraft engines, machinery, 
ball bearings, fabricated metals and electrical 
equipment. Eli Whitney’s principle of inter- 
changeable parts first applied here. Other well 
known products include firearms and ammunition, 
made since the American Revolution; a huge type- 
writer output, brass articles, sewing machines, 
helicopters, and clocks. 

The home offices of 61 large insurance com- 
panies are in the state. The main office of the 
New Haven railroad is in New Haven. 

The Connecticut Turnpike, running 129 mi. from 
Greenwich to Killingly near the Rhode Island line, 
was opened Jan. 2, 1958. Built at a cost of $464,- 
000,000, it carries traffic from New York State’s 
New England Thruway. 

The state’s form of county government was 
abolished by the Assembly May 7, 1959, and the 
already restricted powers of the 8 counties were 
ordered transferred to the state, effective Oct. 


1, 1960. 
Delaware 
First State. Diamond State. 

CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 
49th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. (1958), 
454,000, rank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Inde- 
pendence. FLOWER: Peach Blossom. BIRD: Blue 
Hen Chicken. TREE: American Holly. First of 
Original 13 States. 

Delaware, next.to Rhode Island the smallest 
state, is in the South Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania; E. by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay and Atlantic Ocean; S. by Maryland; W. by 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. It is partly sandy 
and wooded. Land becomes hilly in the North- 
west with highest elevation 440 ft. Length, 96 
mi., width 9 mi. to 35 mi. 

The Delaware river drains the state and at 
Wilmington receives the Christina, augmented 
by the Brandywine. First seen by Henry Hudson, 
1609, it was known to the Dutch as South river, 
whereas the Hudson was called North river. The 
Delaware is connected with Chesapeake Bay by 
a sea-level canal at Delaware City. 

Capt. Samuel Argall called the present Cape 
Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the governor of 
Virginia, Lord de la Warre, who never saw it; 
the name was inherited by the state. First tem- 
porary settlement was by Dutch at Zwaanendael 
(Lewes) 1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under 
Minuit established New Sweden with Fort 
Christina at present Wilmington, 1638. They 
surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who surrendered 
to the British, 1664, regained the land, 1673, lost 
it by treaty to the British, 1674. William Penn 
became proprietor, 1682. From 1704 the Delaware 
counties had a separate Assembly which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel. Old 
Swedes Church, erected in Wilmington by Swedish 
Lutherans, 1698 (now Protestant Episcopal), is 
one of the oldest Protestant churches in the U. S. 
in continuous use. : 

Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
United States Constitution (Dec. 7, 1787). 

Delaware has a large fishing fleet; menhaden, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, clams, 
crabs and lobsters are taken from the Bay. 
Soybeans, fruit, wheat and corn are raised; pack- 
ing plants are located at Dover, Milford, Middle- 
town and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 


: WILMINGTON 

Wilmington contains about half of the state’s 
population in its environs. In 1730-36 town lots 
were surveyed above old Fort Christina -and 
named Willington after Thos. Willing; in 1738 
it was changed to Wilmington. It is served by 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, and B. & O., and 
has a large Marine Terminal. It is a world chemi- 
cal center, noted for vulcanized fiber, glazed kid 
and morocco leathers, has the largest braided 
hose plant, largest single cotton dyeing. and 
finishing works. Ship and auto building is active. 

Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., one of America’s greatest cor- 
porations, which maintains its executive depart- 
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ments and a number of its research laboratories 
here. Organized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for 
making gunpowder, it represented in 1958 an in- 
vestment of $2,720,700,000, excluding an investment 
in General Motors. It had sales of $1,829,200,000 
and a profit of $212,500,000. On Jan. 1, 1959, it had 
209,419 stockholders owning 45,604,345 common 
shares and 83,875 employees, excluding those in 
government-owned plants. Seaford, Del., was 
its original nylon plant; it also has plants in 
Edge Moor and Newport, Del. A large office build- 
ing, housing engineering personnel, and two re- 
search laboratories, are located near Newark, Del. 
Most of the other plants and laboratories are in 
New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee and 
Texas, a total of 77 in 28 states. The firm produces 
over 1,200 products, including many synthetics. 


Florida 


Sunshine State 

CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. mi., 
rank, 22nd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 4,442,000, rank, 12th. MOTTO: In God We 
Trust. FLOWER: Orange Blossom. BIRD: Mocking 
Bird. TREE: Sabal Palm.. ADMISSION: 27th. 

Florida, a South Atlantic state, farthest south- 
east of the U.S., is 1,700 mi. N. of the Equator. 
It is bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, has 
an extreme N. width of 367 mi.; E. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S. by Straits of Florida, with Cuba 
about 60 mi. away; W. by Alabama and the Gult 
of Mexico. It is 500 mi. long and about 150 mi. 
wide in the middle of the peninsula; counting 
islands it has a shoreline of 8,426 mi. Two-thirds 
of the land is forest, 69% pine. 

Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon 1513; 
acquired from Spain 1819, ratified 1821. It was 
organized as a Territory Mar. 30, 1822, and ad- 
mitted to the Union Mar. 3, 1845. It seceded 1861 
and was readmitted 1868. 

Tourists numbered 9,000,000 from June, 1958 to 
June, 1959, and spent an estimated $1,485,000,000. 
Major objectives are metropolitan Miami, with the 
nation’s greatest concentration of luxury hotels at 
Miami Beach; Palm Beach; St. Augustine, founded 
1565 and oldest city in U. S.; Jacksonville, railroad 
center; Pensacola, naval base; Daytona Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, on the east coast; Sarasota, 
Tampa, Key West on the west. There are 13 deep- 
waterports and 6 of lesser size. 

The peninsula has 1,000 mi. of highways and 
new construction through 1960 will cost $389,000,- 
000. Florida has 30,000 lakes. Annual rainfall 
averages 53 in., 68% of it between May and Octo- 
ber. July is the wettest month; November the dry-= 
est. Lake Okeechobee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 32 mi., 
with a maximum depth of 14 ft. is the second 
largest natural lake inside the U. S. The Suwanee 
river flows from Georgia through northern Florida 
to the Gulf. Everglades National Park, 1,258,670 
acres of land and water, preserves the beauty of 
the vast Everglades swamp. Castillo de San Marcos 
(St. Augustine), Fort Matanzas, Fort Jefferson 
(Dry Tortugas), De Soto National Memorial (Brad- 
enton), and Fort Caroline (Jacksonville) are na- 
tional monuments. 

The USAF Missile Test Center is at Cape Canav- 
eral. From it the nation’s first earth satellite was 
launched Jan. 31, 1958. Missile research is carried 
on also at Eglin Field in Northwest Plorida and at 
Fort Walton Beach. Scientific research is done, by 
34 firms; the Martin Co. at Orlando employs 2,200 
in missile development. 

Major agricultural products: citrus, vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, tobacco, poultry, dairy products, live- 
stock. Cattle. chiefly Brahma, numbered 2,011,000 
on Jan. 1, 1959, Industries include food products, 
chemicals, including fertilizers, insecticides and 
synthetic fibres; lumber, timber products and fur- 
niture; paper, cigars, electronic components. 

Sugar cane is raised in the Everglades region. 
Fishing obtains nearly 175,000,000 lbs. of fish an- 
nually. Mullet, snapper, mackerel, shrimp, clams, 
turtles, crawfish, stone crabs, are sent north or 
processed. Sponges are fished near Tarpon 
Springs. Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa. 

Florida has 137 civil and military airports and 
33 foreign and domestic airlines carrying over 
2,000,000 domestic and 1,000,000 international pas- 
sengers. Major railroads include the Atlantic Coast 
Line, Florida East Coast, Georgia & Florida, Lou- 
isville & Nashville, Seaboard Air Line, Southern 
and St. Louis-San Francisco. 

There are 15 4-year colleges and 20 junior col- 
leges, including Univ. of Florida (Gainesville); 


Uniy. of Miami (Coral Gables); Univ. of Tampa 
(Tampa); John B. Stetson Univ, (Deland); Rollins 
College (Winter Park); Florida State Univ. (Talla- 
); and Univ. of South Florida, building at 
Tampa. There is a steady population increase of 
65,000 a year. In 1959, 90,000 new dwellings were 
erected worth over $1 billion, including 4,438 new 
hotel rooms and 15,000 new motel rooms. 
Florida has no state income tax and no general 
obligations. Its excise taxes (beverage, tobacco, 
pari-mutuel) and sales taxes account for 47% of 


state revenue. Georgia 


Empire State of the South 

CAPITAL: Atlanta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 
2lst. POPULATION: (Census Burean est. 1958), 
3,818,000 rank, 16th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, 
Moderation. FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: 
Brown Thrasher. TREE: Live Oak. Fourth of the 
Original 13 States. 

Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, bounded 
N. by Tennessee, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina; E. by South Carolina and the Atlantic; S. by 
Florida; W. by Alabama. The N.E. is traversed 
by the Blue Ridge Appalachians, with Brasstown 
Bald, 4,784 ft., highest point in state. The N.W. 
has part of the Alleghenies, with High Point on 
Lookout range, 2,408 ft. alt. Stone Mtn. is a solid 
mass of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. State is 
drained by the Savannah, Chattahoochee, Apala- 
chicola, Coosa, St. Mary’s, etc.; the Suwanee river 
rises in the Okefenokee swamp in the S.E. 

Cotton is the leading money crop—355,000 bales 
in 1958. Other principal crops: tobacco, peanuts, 
Soybeans, pecans, corn, oats, sweet potatoes, 
peaches, watermelons. On Jan. 1, 1959, cattle num- 
bered 1,515,000, hogs, 1,786,000. The state is a 
leader in production of broilers and baby chicks. 
Large pine forests produce resin, turpentine and 
naval stores. 

Georgia ranks second only to California in 
lumber production, and leads the entire South in 
production of pulpwood. Forestry products in 
1958 were valued at over $750,000,000. It. produces 
more than half the world supply of turpentine. 
More than 308,000,000 tree seedlings were planted 
in 1958. Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin 
and china clay; also produces marble, barite, gran- 
ite, limestone, cement, talc, bauxite, coal, iron, 
phosphate, manganese, mica, gold and gems. 

In 1958 mineral production was valued at $85,- 
547,000, including $12,000,000 for heavy clays. 
Other industries are textiles, food processing, 
printing, chemicals and apparel. 

Atlanta, largest city, in 1959 had an estimated 
pop. of 512,000, and metropolitan area 1,000,000. 

Georgia has 49 institutions of higher-education, 
including the University of Georgia in Athens. 

The National Park Service maintains seven 
parks and there are 41 state park areas totaling 
60,794 acres, of which 33 are completed for public 
use. Notable among them are the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, near Warm Springs; 
Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, Jekyll Island, off 
Brunswick; and Veteran’s, near Cordele.. Warm 
Springs was made a center for treatment of polio- 
myelitis by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

Georgia was visited by DeSoto, 1540. It was a 
part of land granted to the lords proprietors of 
Carolina, 1663 and 1685; became an independent 
colony by charter of 1732 with first permanent set- 
tlement under James Oglethorpe, 1733. Georgia 
ratified the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
was readmitted into the Union, July, 1870. 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Central of Georgia, Louisville & Nashville, Sea- 
board. Airlines: Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, 


Southern. 
Idaho 


Gem State 

CAPITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank, 
13th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
662,000, rank, 42nd. MOTTO; Esto Perpetua, Exist 
Forever. FLOWER: Lewis Mockorange. BIRD: 
Mountain Bluebird. TREE: White Pine. ADMIS- 
SION: 43rd. 

Idaho, a Mountain group state, lies W. of the 
Rockies, bounded N. by Montana and British 
Columbia: E. by Montana and Wyoming: S. by 
Utah and Nevada, W. by Oregon and Washington. 
The Bitterroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake river is 
part of the Oregon line. The country was crossed 
by Lewis & Clark, 1805, exploited by fur compa- 
nies; became part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 
Terr., Mar. 3, 1863; state, July 3, 1890. 
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Full of timbered, rugged mountains and beauti- 
ful valleys, with extensive lava deposits in the 
Snake River area, Idaho is chiefly a farming, 
grazing, timber and mineral state. Mt. Borah in 
the Sawtooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains into the Columbia, runs through 
Hells Canyon, which averages 5,510 ft. for over 
40 mi., at one point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds 
the Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to rim 
at widest point. The Salmon (River of No Return) 
has’ many gorges and cascades. Coeur d’Alene is 
one of the finest lakes. The Snake is noted for 
several waterfalls—The Big Mesa, Idaho Falls, 
American, Twin Falls, Shoshone and Salmon. 

The Snake River Valley farm area is highly 
electrified. Brownlee Dam, first of three recent 
private hydroelectric projects on the Snake, began 
operation in 1959. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and silver 
at Coeur d’Alene; 1884, started a stampede. Lead- 
ing minerals are lead, silver, gold, phosphates, 
zine, copper. In 1957 copper production was a 
record 7,912 short tons worth $4,763,000; silver, 
15,067,420 fine oz. It is the only state with sub- 
stantial supplies of antimony. Columbium-tan- 
talum, thorium, ilmenite, magnetite, zircon and 
garnet are new products of Southwest Idaho. 
Westvaco Chemical (Pocatello). and Monsanto 
Chemical (Soda Springs) have large elemental 
phosphorus plants. Simplot (Pocatello) has a 
large super-phosphate fertilizer plant. The A.E.C. 
operates several experimental reactor stations in 
Idaho. 

With 39% of its area in forests, Idaho produces 
much lumber, with the world’s largest white pine 
Jumber mill at Lewiston, Yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, white spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years old; others 
are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 36% is in national 
forests, 21% in state forests. 

Idaho ranks hish in wool production. At the 
beginning of 1959 it had 1,060,000 hd. of sheep 
and 1,414,000 cattle. It raises wheat, barley, hay, 
sugar beets and potatoes of unusual quality. Ap- 
ples lead orchard fruits; butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk, field and garden seed are produced. 

Hunting is greatly favored by sportsmen. - There 
are wolf, lynx, moose, antelope, cougar, black or 
brown bear and grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 
600 lbs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are normal 
numbers. Pheasants, grouse, duck and partridge 
abound; there is fine fishing and Lake Pend 
Oreille, with a 500-mile shoreline, is home of the 
world’s largest trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Spokane, International. 
Airlines: United, West Coast, and Western. 


Illinois 
Prairie state 

CAPITAL: Springfield. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est, 
1958), 9,889,000, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sover- 
eignty, National Union. FLOWER: Butterfly 
Violet. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Bur Oak. SONG: 
Illinois. ADMISSION: 2\st. 

Illinois lies in the East North Central group, 
bounded N, by Wisconsin; E. by Indiana and Lake 
Michigan; S. by Kentucky and Missouri; W. by 
Missouri and Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the 
N.E. corner; the Ohio river flows on the S., the 
Mississippi on the W. border. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, average eleva- 
tion 600 ft, above sea level, the highest elevation 
being Charles Mount near Wisconsin state line 
(1,214 ft.). Soil is unusually rich with glacial 
deposits two to 100 ft. in depth, 

Almost 90% is farmland and state ranks 2nd 
in national agricultural production. It has 175,500 
farms with 30,963,309 acres under cultivation. In 
1958, Illinois led the nation in soybean production 
with 140,354,000 bu.; 2nd in corn (598,920,000 bu.); 
4th in oats (137,005,000 bu.), and produced large 
quantities of winter wheat, rye and hay. Gross 
cash receipts of all farm commodities was $2,139,- 
375,000; full-time farm employment, 229,127. On 
Jan. 1, 1959, it had 4,061,000 cattle, 587,000 sheep, 
and was 2nd with 7,106,000 hogs and pigs. 

Under its fertile prairies Illinois has coal reserves 
est. at 200 billion tons, more than any other state 
east of Rockies. It has 61 underground mines, 58 
strip mines. Production in 1958 was 43,777,130 
tons valued at $212,297,376. Vast oil deposits 
underlie more than half of state; annual produc- 
tion about 82,314,000 bbls. It produces more than 
half nation’s supply of fluorspar (300,000 tons). 
Other minerals are limestone, clay, dolomite, 


refineries, electrical machinery, Ls 
equipment, publishing. Rockford, 90 mi. n.w. of 
Chicago with 412 manufacturing concerns, is 
nation’s 2nd largest ee enh i center. Decatur 
is soybean capital of “world, nearby Arcola the 
broom corn capital; Peoria is distillery center; 
Rock Island is army ordnance center. Manufac- 


turing plants employ more than 1,320,000 whose ~ 


wages and salaries exceed $515 billion: Total non- 
agricultural employment exceeds 3,512,000. Large 
mail-order ‘houses of Sears-Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, Spiegel, Butler Bros. are in Chicago. 

A major research and development installation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission is the Argonne 
National Laboratory, Lemont, Ill., directed by the 
Univ. of Chicago, which also operates the Argonne 
Cancer Research Hospital in Chicago. Dresden 
Nuclear Power Station, using a boiling water type 
of reactor, has been built for Commonwealth 
Edison Co. near Joliet, Ill., and will have an ulti- 
mate capacity of 180,000 kw. 

Twenty-two trunk lines_or railroads and 17 
terminal, industrial and belt railways branch out 
of Illinois. It has more than 14,000 mi. of primary 
highways and over 92,000 mi. of secondary roads. 
The Tollway, 187 mi. of three inter-connecting 
routes, spans the state east and west. It has 121 
commercial airports, many restricted landing 
areas, and 12,100 pilots registered: Seventeen 
world airlines have terminals in the state. 

The harbors of Illinois handle more water- 
borne traffic annually than does the Panama 
Canal. The Illinois river connects with the Chicago 
Drainage Canal to link the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep 
Waterway from Chicago to the Mississippi. The 
flow of the Chicago river is reversed to provide 
lake water for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

Illinois has 127 public, private and state colleges 
and universities, including Univ. of MIlinois 
(Urbana-Champaign) which reported enrollment 
of 22,000 in 1958. It has medical faculties in Chi- 
cago as also have Northwestern Uniy. of Evanston 
and the Univ. of Chicago. 

The Illinois State Fair, held annually since 
1853, attracts an est. 1,000,000 persons each year 
in August. Many others visit the 74 state parks, 
memorials and historical sites, including Lin- 
coln’s home and tomb in Springfield, the restored 
New Salem pioneer settlement, the ruins of 
Fort de Chartres, site of French military power. 
Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, LaSalle, were 
17-century explorers there. It was part of the 
territory liberated by George Rogers Clark 
and ceded by the British to the U. S.; became 
Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr. Feb. 
3, 1809, effective Mar. 1, and state Dec. 3, 1818. 


CHICAGO 

Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
3,779,250 (est. 1959) with a total of about 6,560,- 
000 in its 6-county metropolitan area. This area 
produces 17.5% of the nation’s manufactures, 
worth over $21 billion annually. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway in 1959 made Chicago the major Mid- 
western port for Atlantic shipping. 

Chicago has a part in the great industrial con- 
centration at the foot of Lake Michigan, which 
extends into Indiana. The Chicago Metropolitan 
Area has a total steel capacity of 26,969,000 tons 
annually. Three of the five largest steel mills in 
the nation are located here. In 1958 Chicago 
Area steel mills produced 16,800,000 tons. In 
March, 1959 the all-time monthly record of 
2,160,000 tons was produced. In first 4 months of 
1959 the area had 130 new industrial projects 
valued at $63,010,000 compared with 93 projects 
valued at $48,381,000 in same period of 1958. 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail center, 
served by 38 railroads, of which 19 are trunk lines, 
Two major airports and several smaller ones 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago- 
O'Hare International Airport, 17 mi. N.W. of the 
Loop. Chicago is served by 16 major scheduled 
airlines; Air France, American, Braniff, Brazilian, 
British Overseas, Capital, Continental, Delta, 
Eastern, Lufthansa, Mexicana, Northwest, Pan 
American, TWA, United, Trans Canada; 3 feeder 
lines, 2 air freight and 1 helicopter service. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange in the country, trading in futures aver- 
aging over 13 billion bu. annually. It is the largest 
corn market. On Jan. 1, 1959, bank loans and 
investments of Federal Reserve member banks in 
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Chicago were $7,528,000,000; total deposits, $8,131,- 
000,000; cash and reserves, $1,395,000,000; savings 
deposits, $1,850,000,000. 

Livestock receipts at the Union Stockyards in 
1958 were: Cattle, 2,426,630; calves, 42,232; hogs, 
2,578,352; sheep, 436,216. Swift & Co. and Armour 
& Co. ceased slaughtering operations in Chicago 


cl ae Indiana 


Hoosier State 

CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 38th POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 4,581,000, rank, 10th. MOTTO: Cross-roads 
of America. FLOWER: Peony. BIRD: Cardinal. 
TREE: Tulip (Yellow Poplar). SONG: On the 
Banks of the Wabash. ADMISSION: 19th. 

Indiana, an East North Central state, is bounded 
N. by Michigan and Lake Michigan; E. by Ohio 
and Kentucky; S. by Kentucky; W. by Illinois. It 
has Ohio river on S., Wabash on part of W. 

Explored by LaSalle, 1670, it became a Territory 
May 7, 1800, effective July 4 the same year and 
was admitted as a state Dec. 11, 1816. 

A great manufacturing state (6,355 industries), 
this annually adds $5 billion in value. It has 
200 coal mines averaging 15,841,000 tons. Six out 
of every 10 persons are employed in metal indus- 
tries. It ranks 3rd in steel production, provides 
over 80% of all building limestone used in the 
U. S., makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry, rub- 
ber processing and prefabricated houses. 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet region— 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Whiting. Gary 
was a sand dune in 1905 when U. S. Steel Corp. 
located its mills there; in 1956 it had 168,884 pop- 
ulation. Inland Steel is at East Chicago. 

Diversified crops are combined with stock rais- 
ing, with highgrade dairy farms in the northern 
lake region where muck soil produces potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, celery and cereal crops. There 
are extensive orchards. Indiana leads the nation 
in peppermint and spearmint oils, and ranks very 
high in tomatoes. Central Indiana is 2 meat- 
producing area. In 1958 it was 3rd in the nation 
in soybeans (58,432,000 bu.), 5th in corn (277,- 
389,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1959, it had 4,848,000 
hogs and pigs, 3rd in U. S., and 2,107,000 cattle, 

There are 109 airports and these airlines: Amer- 
ican, Eastern, North Central, Delta, Piedmont, 
Slick, United, Lake Central. Ozark, TWA. Princi- 
pal railroads: Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral, Monon, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. 

Among 38 institutions of higher education are 
Butler Uniy., Indiana Univ., Notre Dame Univ., 
Purdue Univ., Valparaiso Univ., Wabash College, 
Culver Military Acad. 

Coal is the most valuable mineral product, with 
over 17,000,000 net tons annually, one-third by 
strip mining. Petroleum production reached 12,- 
859,000 bbls. and natural gas 600,000,000 cu. ft. 
in 1957, Cement and building stone are important. 

There are 17 state parks and 2 state beaches, 
13 state forests, 114,000 acres; 6 game_préserves 
and 12 fish hatcheries. Among 14 state memorials 
are the Vincennes memorial to George Rogers 
Clark, New Harmony (Rappite) community, Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site of 
Lincoln’s boyhood home, grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln in Spencer County, World War Memorial, 
Indianapolis, national office of American Legion. 

Limestone sinkholes account for caverns in 
the south, including Wyandotte cave near Leav- 
enworth, 3rd largest in U. S. The famous post- 
Office, Santa Claus, is in Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance of state 
bonds, Expenses are met from current income. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Indianapolis, capital and largest city, is also 
state’s principal industrial and trade center, with 
655,000 pop, in its metropolitan area (est. 1958). Its 
1,100 diversified plants employ more than 110,000. 
Six airlines and seven railroads serve the city, 
while all railroads entering and leaving are con- 
nected by a belt line. The city is the home of 
Butler Univ. and of the Speedway where the 500- 
mi, auto racing classic is held on Memorial Day. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 

CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 25th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est, 
1958), 2,822,000, rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Our Liberties 
We Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain. 
FLOWER: Carolina (Wild) Rose. BIRD: Eastern 
Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 29th. 


iowa, in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, is bound N. by Minnesota; E. by 
Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by Missouri; W. by 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The Mississippi 
river flows along the entire E, line; the Missouri 
along three-fourths of the W. line. Its elevation 
is 480 to 1,675 ft. It is the heartland of American 
agriculture, possessing some of the finest soil in 
the world, and 25% of all Grade A soil in the 
U.S. Of total land, 94.9% is in farms. 

Iowa leads the nation in corn, with 10,218,000 
acres in production in 1958 yielding 669,279,000 
bu. (average 65.5 bu. per acre). Production of 
oats was 224,190,000 bu. (1st); hay, 8,057,000 tons 
(1st); soybeans, 78,668,000 bu. (2nd). On Jan, 1, 
1959, the state led in hogs and pigs with 12,533,000 
hd., and was 2nd in cattle with 6,536,000 hd. It 
had also 1,132,000 sheep. 

Other crops of value are red cloyer, timothy, 
alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn. Grapes and 
Peaches are among the fruits marketed. Holsteins 
dominate dairy cattle and much creamery butter 
is produced. Iowa ranks with the highest in pro- 
duction and value of poultry and eggs. There 
are many cooperative grain elevators. 

Many industries process farm products or pro- 
duce farm implements. Washing machines, rail- 
road car equipment, furnaces, motor car acces- 
sories, vending machines, office furniture, cement, 
are produced. Iowa developed the pearl button 
industry from Mississippi river clamshells. Coal, 
cement, stone, sand and gravel are exploited. 

Iowa’s institutions of higher learning include 
22 colleges, 24 junior colleges, a state university 
and two state colleges. The state leads the na- 
tion in literacy—99.2%. Best known institutions 
are the Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; Iowa State Teachers, Cedar Falls; also 
Coe at Cedar Rapids; Drake Univ., Des Moines; 
Grinnell College at Grinnell. 

There is no state debt, hence no state property 
tax. There are 7 state forests, 13,469 acres; 89 
state parks, 28,369 acres. Eighteen of the state’s 
larger lakes cover 29,689 acres. 

Principal railroads serving the state are Chicago 
& North Western, Burlington, Rock Island, Chi- 
cago Great Western, Great Northern, Illinois 
Central, Milwaukee, Minneapolis & St. Louis, and 
Wabash. Its shippers easily reach the livestock 
markets of Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago. Airlines are United, Braniff, Ozark. 

Marquette and Jolliet reached Iowa, 1673. Julien 
Dubuaue, 1788, obtained a grant from the Spanish 
to mine lead at present Dubuque. The first apple 
orchard was planted in 1799. Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part_of terri- 
tory ceded by Spain to France and sold by France 
in the Louisiana Purchase, 1803; Terr. of Mis- 
souri, 1812; Terr. of Michigan, 1834; Terr. of 
Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. of Iowa, June 12, 1838; 
state, Dec. 28, 1846. 


ansas 
Sunflower State 

CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank, 
14th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
2,116,000, rank, 29th, MOTTO: Ad Astra per As- 
pera. To the Stars Through Difficulties. FLOWER: 
Sunflower. BIRD: Western Meadow Lark. TREE: 
Eastern Cottonwood. ANIMAL: Buffalo. ADMIS- 
SION: 34th. 

Kansas, a West North Central state, part of the 
Great Plains, is an oblong bounded N. by Nebras- 
ka, E. by Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colora- 
do. The Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. Kansas is 
411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, rising from 750 ft. 
above sea level in the E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas and 
Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and 8.E., the Kansas 
meeting the Missouri at Kansas City, Kans. The 
rainfall averages 26 in. Summers are dry and hot. 

Kansas produces the most winter wheat, about 
one-fifth of the nation’s supply—291,252,000 bu. in 
1958. Corn and grazing lands are in E., wheat 
and cattle lands in the W. Other farm products 
are alfalfa, potatoes, fruits, barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, flax, dairy goods, poultry. Meat pack- 
ing is an important industry. On Jan. 1, 1959, 
it had 4,476,000 cattle, including 441,000 milk cows. 
The American Royal Horse and Live Stock Show 
in Kansas City (Mo.) in October is a national 
feature. Kansas City, Kans., although contiguous 
with Kansas City, Mo., maintains a separate cor- 
porate organization. It has the second largest 
stockyards and packing plants in the U. 8., with 
11 meat-packers, including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

Once primarily an agricultural state, Kansas 
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now is the home of many manufacturing indus- 
tries, Wichita is the nation’s third largest aircraft 
center in employment; ranks first in production 
of personal aircraft, Major producers are Boeing 
Beech, Cessna. Municipal Airport now is utilized 
largely as a USAF training base. 

Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum production, 
and has large reserves of natural gas and helium. 
In 1957 Kansas produced 121,705,000 bbl. of crude 
petroleum valued at $366,332,000 and completed 
4,664 exploration and development wells. Other 
mineral products include cement, stone, coal, 
zine, salt, clay, sand and gravel and lead. 

Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop in a 
vain search for wealth at Quivira. France 
claimed all territory drained by the Mississippi 
through LaSalle, 1682. France ceded this to Spain, 
1763, and received it back, 1800. In 1803 the U. S. 
obtained Kansas through the Louisiana Purchase. 
Kansas became a Territory May 30, 1854; a state 
Jan, 29, 1861. 

During the fight over slavery Kansas was rent 
between free-soilers and pro-slavery men. Kansas 
furnished one-fifth of her men for Union armies 
in the Civil War. Frontier posts were at Fort 
Leavenworth, now site of the U. S. penitentiary; 
Fort Riley and Fort Scott. 

The boyhood home of President Eisenhower in 
Abilene is now a shrine and adjoins the Eisen- 
hower Museum. 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal universi- 
ties, 14 private colleges, 14 public junior colleges 
and 8 two-year colleges. Kansas has a rural 
health program, social welfare agencies, and has 
modernized mental and penal institutions. 

The state is served by transcontinental and re- 
gional airlines. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Bur- 
lington, Rock Island, Chicago Great Western, 
M-K-T, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco. 


Kentucky 
Blue Grass State 

CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 3,080,000, rank 2ist. MOTTO: United We 
Stand, Divided We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. 
BIRD: Cardinal. SONG: My Old Kentucky Home. 
TREE: Tuliptree. ADMISSION: 15th. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
South Central group is bounded N. by Indiana and 
Ohio; E. by West Virginia and Virginia; S. by 
Tennessee; W. by Missouri and N.W. by Illinois. 
Originally part of Fincastle County, Va., it be- 
eame Kentucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement was 
at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base of opera- 
tions of Gen. George Rogers Clark. Daniel Boone, 
1769, Col. Richard Henderson, 1775, Simon Ken- 
ton, 1771, were early settlers. Many came over 
Wiilderness Trail through Cumberland Gap. 

Kentucky rises from an elevation of 300 ft., at 
the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. in the Cumber- 
land and Pine mountains in the E. The southeast 
is mountainous with limestone valleys. Oak, hick- 
ory, walnut, sycamore, tulip, pecan, ash, maple, 
Willow, gum, rhododendron and laurel trees 
abound; also dogwood and cypress in the West. 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural cement, rock 
asphalt and clay. Coal mining is a major indus- 
try; production in 1957 was 174,667,000 short tons 
valued at $338,109,000. Tobacco products, meat 
packing, woodworking, flour, cotton goods are 
produced, Agriculture gets biggest income from 
tobacco, burley and dark, 325,962,742 lbs. in 1958, 
second only to North Carolina. It also raises 
corn, wheat, oats, hemp, potatoes, fruits. On 
Jan, 1, 1959, it had 1,843,000 hd. of cattle, 604,- 
000 sheep, 1,225,000 hogs and pigs. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty’s chain of dams is the $115,000,000 Kentucky 
dam, 20 mi. from the juncture of the Tennessee 
and the Ohio at Paducah. It rises 206 ft. from 
bedrock and stretches 8,422 ft. across the river. 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s largest 
city, famous for Kentucky Derby, held since 1875 
in May. City is market for burley tobacco; its 
major industries are cigaret-making, meat pack- 
ing, distilling. Louisville is served by nine railway 
lines and is headquarters of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Airlines: American, Eastern, 
Delta, Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 

Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass country, is 
seat of Univ. of Kentucky and Transylvania, old- 
est college west of Alleghenies (1780).. Has a large 
tobacco market and holds annual trotting races. 
Near Lexington are horse farms famous for thor- 
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Mammoth Cave, diséovered in 1799, is located 
in a national park, 50,696 acres, on State 70, 40 
mi. from Bowling Green. It is 10 mi. in circum- 
ference; its Echo river is 360 ft. below surface. 
Nearby is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave. 

Fort Knox, erage of the nation’s gold re- 


Abraham Lincoln, were married June 12, 1806. 
Abraham. Lincoln National Park, 117 acres, 3 mi, 
S. of Hodgenville, has a Greek memorial enclos- 
ing log cabin reputedly Lincoln’s birthplace. Obe- 
lisk in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferson 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, is 
called My Old Kentucky Home. Tradition says it 
inspired Stephen Foster’s song of that name. 
The old State House of Frankfort houses the 
Kentucky Historical Society, State Museum and 
Archives. 
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Louisiana 
Pelican State 
Capital: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523 sq. mi., 
rank, 3lst. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 3,110,000, rank 20th. MOTTO; Union, Jus- 
tice, Confidence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandiflora. 
BIRD: Brown Pelican. ADMISSION: 18th. 


Louisiana, in the West South Central region, is 
bounded N. by Arkansas and Mississippi; E. by 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico; S. by the 
Gulf; W. by Texas. The Mississippi flows along 
part of its E. boundary, then enters the state 
and creates the lush Delta region, center of 
sugar planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and coastal 
marshes, with the Mississippi river, behind levees, 
are features of the topography. 

Louisiana is rich in historical relics and tradi- 
tions, with Spanish-French backgrounds, pirate 
lore, fashionable French society in the 18th cen- 
tury, picturesque customs today. Pineda, 1519, de 
Vaca, 91528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 1718. 
Louisiana became a French crown colony under 
Louis XV, 1731; was ceded to Spain, 1763, re- 
turned to France, 1801; sold by Napoleon to U. S. 
Dec. 20, 1803 (with large territory to North and 
Northwest), It became a U.S. Territory Mar. 26, 
1804, effective Oct. 1. State was admitted to the 
Union, April 30, 1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861, and 
joined Confederacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 

With 17,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisiana 
marshes supply most of the country’s muskrat 
furs; it has opossum, raccoon, mink, otter, nutria; 
huge numbers of game birds, including wild tur- 
keys, coot, snipe, rail and quail. A huge amount of 
fresh and salt water fish are caught annually; the 
shrimp and oyster catch is large. Tarpon, mack- 
erel, sea trout, flounder and many other species 
are found along the coast. Lake Ponchartrain, 625 
sq. mi., is the nation’s third largest natural inland 
lake. The 3 principal ports are New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles, 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane. 
early spring strawberries, sweet potatoes, sugar 
cane syrup. Other important crops are rice, corn, 
cotton, potatoes, truck vegetables, perique to- 
bacco, and pecans. The state ranks high in lumber 
production, kraft paper mills consuming large 
amounts of slash pine. 4 

The state ranks 2nd only to Texas in oil and 
gas production and reserves. On Jan. 1, 1959, 
Louisiana had 873 oil and gas fields with over 
26,000 wells producing 278,681,875 bbl. (42 gals. 
each) of crude petroleum, 2,353,888,989 thousand 
cu. ft. of natural gas, and 37,935,377 bbl. of distil- 
late. Exploration. added a net gain in reserves 
during 1958 of 186,424,000 bbl. of crude and 
3,675,908 million cu. ft. of natural gas. By 1959 
well over $1.5 billion had been invested in off- 
shore operations, representing approx. 90% of 
all offshore drilling costs in the U. S. Vast 
reservoirs or natural gas have been found offshore, 
with pipelines being laid to the new fields as 
markets become available. Louisiana has a 
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large refining and petrochemical industry (buta- 
diene, ammonia, polyethylene, glycol, etc.). It 
ranks 4th in the recovery of salt used for chlorine, 
soda ash. Sulphur is also a major product . 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, ex- 
pelled by the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, 
settled near Bayou Teche. Their descendants are 
known as Cajuns. Other settlers included Royal- 
ists who fled the French Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, Kansas 
City Southern, Arkansas & Louisiana, Louisville 
& Nashville, Missouri-Pacific, Southern, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas 
& Pacific, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines: Braniff, 
Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, Pan American 
World, Southern Airways, Trans-Texas, TACA. 

NEW ORLEANS 

A leading industrial and trade center of the 
South, New Orleans was established as a French 
colony by Bienville, 1718, and was the capital of 
Louisiana Territory. 

Major industries led by petroleum, chemicals 
and primary metals have invested over $900,000,- 
000 in the New Orleans area since 1946, and indus- 
try pays over $200,000,000 annually in wages. 

Port of New Orleans has more than 20 mi. of 
harbor facilities on both banks of the Mississippi 
River, 110 mi. from the Gulf of Mexico. Value of 
combined imports and exports exceeded $1.5 billion 
in 1958. In the Foreign Trade Zone products from 
foreign countries may be stored and processed 
without. payment of duty. 

A $100,000,000 Tidewater Ship Channel, under 
construction, will supplement existing navigation 
facilities to the Gulf. A new highway bridge 
across the Mississippi, completed in 1958, joins 
the city to the river’s west bank. Across Lake 
Pontchartrain, a $51,000,000 causeway 23.8 mi. 
long, links the city to the lake’s north shore. 

Moisant International Airport handles 1,500,000 
passengers annually. Naval Air Station, Calender 
Fields, is a joint military air reserve training 
center. New Orleans Airport is a public air 
facility for private and business aircraft. 

Civic Center, recently constructed on 11 acres, 
includes the City Hall, State Office Building, 
State Supreme Court and Civil Courts Buildings, 
and the Main City Library. 

The historic French Quarter, which marks the 
limits of the original city, is one of the South’s 
outstanding tourist attractions. Famous annual 
events in New Orleans include the Mardi Gras 
carnival, Spring Fiesta, and the Mid-Winter 
Sports Carnival, climaxed by the Sugar. Bowl 
football game on New Year’s Day, 


Maine 
Pine Tree State 

CAPITAL: Augusta. AREA: 33,215 sq. mi., rank, 
39th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
952,000, rank 36th. MOTTO: Dirigo. I Direct. 
FLOWER: Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. TREE: 
Eastern White Pine. ADMISSION: 23rd. 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England states, is 
farthest N.E., touches only one state—New Hamp- 
shire. Bounded N. by Quebec, Can.; E. by New 
Brunswick, Can., and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlan- 
tic; W. by New Hampshire and Quebec. West 
Quoddy Head, Long. 66° 57’ is farthest E. point, 
Lubec farthest E. town in the U. S. The straight 
coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular that bays and 
inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. Passamaquoddy Bay 
has average tide of 20 ft. Mount Cadillac, 1,532 
ft., is highest seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; temporary 
settlement, Popham, 1607; permanent, Monhegan, 
1622. First ship in America built at Popham, 
1608, the Virginia, 30 tons. First chartered town 
Gorgeana, now York, 1641. Under Massachusetts 
until 1820, when it became state. Canada boundary 
settled by Webster-Ashburton treaty, 1842. 

With over 16,000,000 acres of forests, Maine 
produces wood products from ships to toothpicks. 
White pine leads; spruce and hardwoods are used 
for pulp and paper. Hemlock, balsam fir, ash, 
birch, maple, tamarack are plentiful. Shoes, oil- 
cloth, textiles are produced in quantity. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s blueberry 
crop, and 90% of canned blueberry pack. Aroo- 
stook potatoes lead the nation’s production. It 
grows apples (McIntosh, Delicious, Northern 
Spy), esweet corn, peas, beans. The poultry in- 
dustry is valued at more than $70,000,000. Mineral 
products include cement, feldspar, slate, granite, 
manganese, beryl, lead, copper, zinc, tourmalines, 
opals, sulphur, molybdenum, and others. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s domestic 


soft shell clams; packs over 2,000,000 cases of 
Sardines and produces over 20,000,000 lbs. of 
lobsters annually, 
The higher institutions of learning are led by 
Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), Colby and Bates. 
Maine is a great recreation center, this industry 
earning an est. $250,000,000 annually. Summer 
temperatures average 60° to 70° at seacoast; frost 
is possible at night, Oct. to May. Ten mountains 
over 4,000 ff. are led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fish- 
ing and hunting are important; there are over 
2,500 lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, and over 5,000 
streams. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long and 2 to 
10 mi. wide. Biggest rivers are Penobscot, 350 
mi. long; St. John, 211 mi.; Kennebec, Andro- 
scoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black bear abound; 
game fish include Atlantic salmon, brook trout, 
small mouth bass, bluefish, tuna. Winter sports 
are important, with many fine skiing facilities, 
Acadia National Park is located on Mount 
Desert Island, Baxter State Park, 193,254 acres, 
contains Mt. Katahdin and was donated by for- 
mer Gov. Percival P. Baxter. Public land totals 
353,287 acres. Bar Harbor is a famous resort. 
Maine has no state individual property, state 
income, corporate income or excise taxes. 


Maryland 
Old Line State. Free State 

CAPITAL: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 2,956,000, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Fatti Mas- 
chii, Parole Femine. Manly Deeds, Womanly 
Words; and Scuto Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coron- 
asti Nos, With the Shield of Thy Good-will Thou 
Hast Covered Us. FLOWER: Black-eyed Susan. 
BIRD: Oriole. TREE: White Oak. SONG: Mary- 
land, My Maryland. Seventh of thé Original 13 
States. 

Maryland, 2 South Atlantic state, is bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by Delaware and 
the Atlantic, S. and W. by Virginia and West 
Virginia. Potomac river runs on W., where Dis- 
trict of Columbia takes segment out of state. 
Chesapeake Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state. 
Eastern shore is flat; Piedmont plateau of Appala- 
chians in W. has some of the oldest rocks known 
to man. Backbone Mt., 3,360 ft., is highest peak. 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 7.11 mi. overall length, 
(1952) links Delmarva Peninsula to the mainland 
(Kent Island-Sandy Point). 

First settled on St. Clements Island, Mar. 25, 
1634, by Leonard Calvert, brother of Cecilius Cal- 
vert, who moved to St. Mary’s on mainland and 
formally established the colony. Settlement was 
Catholic, but Maryland in 1649 guaranteed religious 
tolerance to all. 

Chesapeake Bay has 300 kinds of fin and shell- 
fish, oysters accounting for three-fourths of the 
fishing industry. Crabs, clams, diamond-back 
terrapin abound. Ocean City is headquarters for 
game fishing. Maryland produces tobacco, sweet 
potatoes, melons and truck and cans huge tomato 
crop (about one-third of nation’s total). It also 
produces wheat, corn, poultry and livestock, espe- 
cially Ayrshire and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Dairy 
industry is largest agricultural revenue producer. 

Leading industrial products are transportation 
equipment, chemicals, apparel, fabricated metals. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. began with horse 
power, 1830, and turned to steam in 1831. Peter 
Cooper’s Tom Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 
one ton, was built here. 

The University of Maryland (1808-12) has the 
Glenn L. Martin Institute of Technology. Other 
educational institutions: Johns Hopkins Univ. 
(estab. 1893), St. John’s (1696), Goucher College, 
U. S. Naval Academy is at Annapolis. 

Famous racing events include Preakness, at 
Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand National Steeple- 
chase at Harford; Maryland Hunt Club Steeple- 
chase at Glyndon; and meets at Bowie and Laurel. 
Gibson Island is center for yacht races. 

Famous historic sites include Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 waved the 
flag that inspired Francis Scott Key to write the 
Star Spangled Banner; Antietam Battlefield near 
Hagerstown (1862); South Mountain (1862); Edgar 
Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State House, Annap- 
olis, 1772, oldest state capitol in America still in 
daily use, where Washington resigned his com- 
mission as Commander-in-Chief. The restored 
U. S. frigate Constellation, originally built at 
Baltimore, 1797, will have a permanent berth at 
Fort McHenry. 

BALTIMORE 

Population of the city proper, 949,708 in 1950, 

was estimated Jan. 1, 1959, at 983.500. The Metro- 
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litan Area, including the city and the counties 
of Baltimore ig cage Arundel, had an estimated 
1,645,000 Jan. 1, - 

According to the Maryland Port Authority, in 
1958 Baltimore’s import-export volume totaled 
25,106,909 net tons, 2nd in the nation. 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 acres, is 
served by Allegheny, American, Capital, Delta, 
Eastern, National, TWA, United, Pan American, 
Eagle. Passengers number more than 400,000 an- 
nually, Helicopter service is provided by Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Airways. The city also is 
served by six railroads. 

Harbor Tunnel, a twin-tube tunnel under the 
Patapsco river between east and southeast Balti- 
more, completed in 1958, links components of the 
major route between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, bypassing the heart of Baltimore. 

The Greater Baltimore Committee and the Com- 
mittee for Downtown in 1959 agreed on a master 
plan for a 20-year development, including a Civic 
Center, Charles Center, Government Center around 
City Hall, Uniy. of Maryland renewal project on 
75 acres, office and parking facilities. The planners 
estimated a cost of $470,000,000, private enterprise 
investing $355,000,000, the city $62,000,000 and 
state and Federal governments $53,000,000. In 1959 
the Federal Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Ins. 
began a $31,000,000 office center near the western 
boundary; Johns Hopkins Univ. planned a 10- 
year $30,000,000 capital improvement program, 


Massachusetts 
Bay State, Old Colony 
CAPITAL: Boston. AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
4,862,000, rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam 
Sub Libertate Quietem. By the Sword She Seeks 
Peace, but Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: 
Trailing Arbutus. BIRD: Chickadee. TREE: Amer- 
ican Elm. Sixth of the Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of 
the 6 New England states, is bounded E. by At- 
lantic ocean, N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, 
S. by the Atlantic, Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. 
by New York. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, the 
coastal plain rises to uplands separated by 
Connecticut river, thence west to Housatonic 
river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Taconics. Grey- 
lock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. Mt. Williams is 
3,040 ft., M*. Spruce in Hoosacs, 2,588 ft. Hoosacs 
are cut by Boston & Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,081 ft. 

John and Sebastian Cabot sailed along the coast, 
1498. Bartholomew Gosnold was first to land, near 
present New Bedford, 1602. Capv. John Smith 
made first map, 1614. Pilgrims in Mayflower landed 
at Plymouth 1620. Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
Boston founded 1630. Wax of Independence began 
April 19, 1775 at Lexington and Concord. Bunker 
Hill was fought June 17. Washington took com- 
mand in Cambridge July 3, 1776. 

Freedom of worship was demanded by the 
Puritans, but tolerance not granted; Roger Wil- 
Iiams and other non-conformists were expelled; 
Quakers and Baptists were persecuted; in Salem 
witchcraft delusions developed. The earliest 
churches were Congregationalist, later Unitarian- 
ism developed. Mary Baker G. Eddy founded 
Christian Science at Lynn, 1867. Abolition was 
strongly supported. Heavy immigration of Irish, 
Italians, Poles, Czechs brought many Catholics to 
Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free schools and 
first school at Dedham, 1649, but no uniform sys- 
tem until 1840. Harvard College, nucleus of Uni- 
versity, founded 1636, has been educational leader. 
High esteem attaches to Amherst, Andover Theo- 
logical, Boston College, Boston Univ., Brandeis, 
Clark, Hebrew Teachers, Holy Cross, Lowell Tech- 
nological, Mass. Institute of Technology, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Northeastern, Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, 
Tufts, Univ. of Mass., Wellesley and Worcester 
Polytechnic. 

Gloucester schooners fished the Grand Banks 
for cod. They now use diesel-powered trawlers 
and the city is the state’s leading port in total 
poundage landed. Marblehead is a famous yacht- 
ing center. Clipper ships were built by Donald 
McKay in East Boston. 

Concord is the great literary shrine, where 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the Alcotts, Chan- 
ning wrote. Here also Ephraim Bull developed 
the Concord grape. 

Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, textiles and 
tools for them. The Bay State leads the nation in 
shoe production (one sixth of the U. S. total in 
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‘Agriculearal products in order of value are hay, 
tobacco, cranberries, apples, corn and tomatoes. 

There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 140 
community forests, 50,110 acres. The beaches are 
popular throughout the East. Cape Cod, with 
summer theaters, sports and an artists’ colony at 
Provincetown, is popular with vacationists. 

Massachusetts has extensive rail, highway, air 
and harbor facilities. The Massachusetts Turnpike, 
opened in 1957, will connect with New York Thru- 
way. There are 40 commercial airports, 30 private 
airfields open to the public, and 6 seaplane bases. 


BOSTON 

Boston, filled with histeric memorials, named 
after Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
cultural, industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
of New England. With population (est. 1959) of 
789,439, it is the hub of 83 cities and towns with an 
est. 2,811,165 pop., including Cambridge, Lynn and 
Somerville. The fourth largest wholesale market 
(after New York, Chicago and Philadelphia), 
Boston handles over half of all New England out- 
put. It is the largest wool market and one of the 
three largest rubber manufacturing centers in the 
U. S.; major distributor of woolens and worsteds, 
shoes, furniture and sea food. It is largest fish- 
shipping port. 

The city is a leading financial center. The 
“open-end” type of investment trust originated 
there. The Public Library has 27 branches. The 
city’s medical research and teaching facilities are 
extensive. Railroads: Boston & Maine, Boston é& 
Albany; New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Sumner Tunnel carried 11,721,627 vehicles in 
1958, an average of 32,000 per day. 

Logan International Airport, built on land 
dredged out of Boston harbor at a total cost of 
$60,000,000, has the nation’s longest runway, 
10,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., serv- 
ing an est. 2,200,000 passengers a year. The airlines 
are Air France, Alitalia, American, BOAC-British, 
Eastern, Flying Tiger, Italian Air Lines, Mohawk, 
National, Northeast, Pan American, Provincetown- 
Boston, Irish Airlines, Riddle, Trans-Canada, 


TWA, United. < 5 
Michigan 


Wolverine State 

CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi , rank, 
23rd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
7,866,000, rank 7th. MOTTO: St. Quaeris Penin- 
sulam Amoenam Circumspice. If, You Seek a 
Pleasant Peninsula, Look About You. FLOWER: 
Apple Blossom. BIRD: Robin. ADMISSION: 26th, 

Michigan, an East North Central state, is divided 
by Lake Michigan into two parts. The northern 
peninsula is bounded N. by Lake Superior, with 
Canada opposite; S. by Wisconsin and Lake Michi- 
gan. Southern peninsula is bounded W. by Lake 
Michigan, with Wisconsin and Illinois opposite; E, 
by Lake Erie, Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. 
by Indiana and Ohio. Michigan has access to four 
out of the five Great Lakes. The Sault Ste. Marie 
Ship Canal (Soo), connecting Lakes Huron and 
Superior, leads canal traffic. 

The state was originally explored by the French 
and many names (Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. 
Marie) are of French origin, Etienne Brulé (1618), 
Jean Nicolet (1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére 
Marquette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) were 
early visitors. France was ousted by Britain, 1763. 
French and Indian troubles left their. mark, 
Under the Ordinance of 1787 Michigan Terr. 
embraced part of other western states. State was 
organized as a separate territory 1805, admitted 
to the Union Jan, 26, 1837, 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with flat plains 
8.E., 573 ft. above sea level rising to Porcupine 
Mts. in Upper Peninsula, 2,023 ft. The peninsu- 
la’s hard and soft wood once ted in timber and 
it is now engaged in reforestation. 

In volume of mineral production in U. S. in 
1957, Michigan ranked first in gypsum, salt, peat 
and marl; 2nd in iron ore, bromine, magnesium 
compounds; 4th in cement. 
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The Lake Superior iron-ore belt produces 13% 
of the country’s iron ore. Production of usable iron 
ore in 1957 totaled 13,126,746 long tons. Copper 
mined was 113,647,143 lbs. Limestone provides a 
large cement industry. Its large salt deposits (1st 
in production in nation) are used in manufacture 
of some 14,000 products. 

The five-mile long Mackinac Bridge spanning 
the Straits of Mackinac separating the lower and 
upper peninsulas, opened in 1957, has a center 
Span of 3,800 ft. hanging between 552-ft. towers 
and a 26,444-ft. four-lane roadway. A five-year in- 
dustrial development program for the upper pen- 
insula was begun in 1957. 

Michigan leads the world in production of 
motor vehicles and parts; also leads the U. S. in 
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in this category, with more than 50% of the U.S. 
totals. Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal products, pri- 
mary metal industries, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, food products, paper, printing and publish- 
ing; furniture and fixtures. 

Michigan produces over 50% of the sour 
cherry crop of the country. Apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes and cherries average over 
300,000 tons a year. 

Michigan also produces large quantities of 
wheat, corn, hay and oats. In 1958 it produced 
41,800,000 bu. of winter wheat, 106,344,000 bu. of 
corn, 53,856,000 bu. of oats, and 6,095,000 bu. of 
soybeans. Turkeys are important. On Jan. 1, 
1959, it had 1,829,000 cattle, including 820,000 for 
milk; 336,000 sheep, 719,000 hogs and pigs. 

The 20 colleges and universities of first rank 
are led by the Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. Impor- 
tant also are Wayne Univ., University of Detroit, 
Western Michigan Univ., Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege, Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states of the 
middle west, with trout streams and over 11,000 
lakes and a resort income of $650,000,000 a year. 
There are 16 state fish hatcheries. Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior has a national park of 133,760 
acres. The state has 113 licensed airports and 
landing fields, 7 seaplane bases, 5 military fields 
and many emergency fields. Principal railroads: 
Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & North Western, 
Detroit & Mackinac, Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 
Milwaukee, New York Central, Pennsylvania, Soo. 


DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 

Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, was 
the fur trading post of the strait (de troit) founded 
by the Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, 
when it had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest city in the 
U. S. with est. 1,910,000 in 1958 and a total 
3,770,000 in its metropolitan area. It is the 4th 
largest U. S. manufacturing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the 
chief Detroit industry, with major plants of 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler in the area 
which in 1958 reported an average of 311,000 
hourly-paid workers with average pay of $2.68 
hourly and $104.67 weekly. Median income of a 
Detroit family was about $7,340. Factory payrolls 
totaled $1.69 billion in 1958. Construction contracts 
in the metropolitan area totaled $528,175,000. 


J 
Minnesota 
North Star State. Gopher State 

CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
12th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
3,375,000, rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord, 
Star of the North. FLOWER: Showy Ladyslipper. 
BIRD: American Goldfinch (unofficial). TREE: 
Norway Pine. ADMISSION: 32nd. 

Minnesota, one of the West North Central states, 
is bounded N. by the provinces of Manitoba and 
Ontario, Canada; E. by Wisconsin and Lake Su- 
perior; S. by Iowa; W. by South and North 
Dakota and a small area of Manitoba. The North- 
west Angle, an area bordering on Lake of the 
Woods, is completely isolated from the rest of 
Minnesota by Canada. Many U. S. islands in the 
lake are north of 49° Lat. The headwaters of three 
great river systems are within its limits: the 
Mississippi, which flows along part of the Wis- 
consin boundary and has the Twin Cities, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, at the head of navigation; the 
Rainy River and Red River of the North, reaching 
Hudson Bay; and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
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system emptying into the Atlantic, Duluth is a 
mee lake hae 

o-thir of the state are rolling prairie 
the highest point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 
ft. above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above sea 
level. Known as the “land of 10,000 lakes’? Min-« 
nesota has a multiplicity of waterways in N.E., 
that make vacationing an important activity. Rep- 
etition of names of lakes has resulted in 99 named 
Long, 91 Mud, 76 Rice, 43 Bass, 40 Twins, 39 
Round, 36 Clear, 32 Sandy. 

Mineral production is led by iron ore. In 1957 
Minnesota produced 68,286,341 long tons and con- 
tinued to be the leading iron ore state, accounting 
for 64% of total domestic shipments. 

The ‘‘biggest man-made hole” is the Hull-Rust- 
Mahoning iron mine in the Mesabi Range at Hib- 
bing, Minn. It is over 400 feet deep. covers 1,300 
acres, has a 55-mi. railroad. The Mesabi Range is 
110 mi. long, 1 to 3 mi. wide; other iron ranges 
are the Cuyuna and the Vermillion. 

At the Sherman underground mine ore is ex- 
tracted 450 ft. below the surface. Iron ore is classi- 
fied in 27 grades and production of low-grade ore 
from taconite rock is extensive. Value of mineral 
production exceeds $500,000,000 annually. 

Foods as a group lead all manufacturing by vol- 
ume. Minnesota’s top industry in value added by 
manufacture is non-electrical machinery, followed 
by printing and publishing, meat packing, elec- 
trical machinery, paper and allied lines, grain mill 
products (including flour), fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, apparel, dairy products. Many creameries are 
cooperative on the Rochdale plan. 

As sources of farm income, crops rank in order: 
corn, soybeans, flaxseed, wheat, oats and barley. 
In 1958 Minnesota ranked Ist in creamery butter; 
1st in sweet corn for processing (291,300,000 bu.); 
2nd in oats (211,464,000 bu.); 3rd in flaxseed (6,- 
993,000 bu.). 

On Jan. 1, 1959, the state had 3,973,000 cattle, 
including 1,451,000 for milk (2nd in nation), and 
3,815,000 hogs and pigs. 

Nationally known is the Mayo Clinic at Roches- 
ter, founded by Drs. Wm. J. and Charles H. Mayo. 
The Mayo foundation for Medical Education & 
Research cooperates with the Graduate School of 
the Univ. of Minnesota. Of the 42 institutions of 
higher learning, 15 are colleges and universities. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and the St. 
Olaf college choir, Northfield, have high rank. 
There are 26 state parks and many recreational 
facilities. Minnehaha Falls (93 ft.) was celebrated 
«by Longfellow. 

French traders and missionaries first pene=- 
trated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 1680, named 
the Falls of St. Anthony. France ceded the land 
E. of the Mississippi to Great Britain, 1763; 
Britain to U.S., 1783. It became part of North- 
west Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. Schoolcraft 
found source of Mississippi in Lake Itasca, July 
13, 1832. Organized as a Territory in 1849, it be- 
came a state May 11, 1858. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST PAUL 

The Minneapolis-Saint Paul metropolitan area, 
commonly known as the Twin Cities, has a popula- 
tion of more than 1,325,000. Minneapolis has 556,- 
000 and Saint Paul, the capital, about 350,000. 

The area has a well-balanced economy, with 30% 
employed in manufacturing and 25% in trade. It 
is one of the largest ordnance and precision in- 
strument centers in the U. S. and an important 
distribution point for the upper Midwest. Other 
important products include meat packing, flour 
milling, brewing, chemicals, printing and publish- 
ing, abrasives, adhesives, oil refining, apparel and 
textiles, electronic computers, household appli- 
ances and machinery manufacturing. 

Twin Cities are served by 10 railways having 
one-quarter of the nation’s mileage, including 
Burlington, North Western, Great Northern, 
Omaha, Northern Pacific, Great Western, Milwau- 
kee, Soo, Rock Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
They have 6 airlines—Braniff, Capital, North Cen- 
tral, Northwest, Ozark, Western. Minneapolis-St. 
Paul International Airport ranks high in passen- 
ger and freight activity, with direct connections to 
all points of the U. S., Canada, Latin America and 
the Orient. The area is the third largest trucking 
center in the U. S., and barge lines connect it with 
other Mississippi river ports. River barge freight 
in 1958 totaled 3,120,095 tons. 

Minneapolis’ Aquatennial is an annual summer 
event; St. Paul is host to the Winter Carnival. 
Over 1,000,000 annually attend the 10-day state 
fair at St. Paul. 
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La 2 s s 
Mississippi 
Magnolia e 

CAPITAL: Jackson. AREA: 47,716 sq. mi., rank, 
22nd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
2,186,000, rank, 28th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis, 
By Valor and Arms. FLOWER: Magnolia. TREE: 
Magnolia. BIRD: Mocking Bird. ADMISSION 20th. 

Mississippi is an East South Central state in the 
Deep South, bounded N. by Tennessee; E. by Ala- 
bama; S. by Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; W. by 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Mississippi river forms W. 
boundary. State’s maximum is 330 mi. long, 180 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River hills in N.E. aver- 
age 650 ft., sloping down W. to Black Prairie, 
cotton-growing soil. The Delta is an alluvial 

lain in N.W., between the Mississippi and the 
azoo, producing cotton. The S. part of Missis- 
sippi grows long-leaf yellow pine. 


Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, and 


colonized by Iberville, French, 1699. It was held 
by French 1699-1763; English 1763-1779; Span- 
jards, 1779-1798, when the U.S. took over and 
gradually moved Indian tribes across the river. 
With Alabama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
Its settlers fought in the Battle of New Orleans, 
1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 10, 1817. A large 
plantation state, it was the second to join the 
Confederacy, 1861, readmitted to Union, 1870. 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers of cot- 
ton, in 1958 ranked 3rd in the U .S. with 950,000 
bales. Agriculture produces pecans, sweet potatoes, 
soybeans, peanuts, sugar cane, corn, rice, wheat, 
oats and fruits. Tung nuts are crushed for tung 
oil, which, with turpentine and resin, supports 
paint and varnish production. Livestock has be- 
come second to cotton in farm income. On Jan. 1, 
1959, the state had 2,363,000 cattle, of which 
519,000 were for milk; 741,000 hogs and pigs. 

Biloxi has a large seafood canning industry, 
operating over 900 deep-sea trawlers for shrimp 
and oysters. 

The state produces much hardwood lumber and 
slashpine products, including fibre board, kraft 
paper, newsprint. Pulpwood users include Mason- 
ite at Laurel, Flintkote at Meridian, U.S. Gyp- 
sum at Greenville, International Paper Co. (Nat- 
chez and Pascagoula), Johns-Manville (Natchez). 

Petroleum and natural gas account for greatest 
part of state’s total mineral production. Total oil 
production in 1958 was approx. 40,000,000 bbls. of 
crude worth an estimated $104,000,000. Cement 
and sand and gravel were major products. 

Mississippi has a 17-man Board of Water Com- 
missioners, which passes on all applications for 
use of water. Any natural body of water is con- 
sidered a public resource and streams flowing 
through a property are subject to supervision. 

With abolition of prohibition in Oklahoma Apr, 
1, 1959, Mississippi remains only dry state. 

Gulfport holds an annual yacht regatta and a 
mackerel rodeo in July. Biloxi has a Mardi Gras 
in February, and Pass Christian, a tarpon rodeo. 
Natchez is famous for its formal antebellum 
houses, open in March and April. The mile-long 
Iberville Memorial bridge at Biloxi Bay and 
Vicksburg National Military park are of interest 
to tourists. Chief rys.: Illinois Central, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, Southern, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Louisville & Nashville, Columbus & Green- 
ville, Mississippi Central. Airlines: National, 


Delta, Southern. . nN 
Missouri 


Show Me State 

CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi., 
rank, 19th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 4,271,000, rank, 13th. MOTTO: Salus Populi 
Suprema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People 
Shall Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorn 
(crataegus mollis). BIRD: Blue Bird. TREE: Dog- 
wood. ADMISSION: 24th. 

Missouri, a West North Central state, is bounded 
N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee; 
S. by Arkansas; W. by Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska. The Mississippi river flows along nearly 
the entire E. boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri 
flows along the N.W. corner and crosses the state, 
joining the Mississippi above St. Louis. Missouri 
has 1,937 mi. navigable. 

The state was first settled by the French who 
founded Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, and Ste. 
Genevieve. It was organized as a Territory, 1805, 
admitted to the Union Aug. 10, 1821. 

The home state of ex-President Truman, Mis- 
souri has endeared itself to Americans by its 
river lore, folk tales and especially by Mark 
Twain’s creations, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 


The farm birthp 
bandit (1847-1882), is near Excelsior 
log cabin built by U. S. Grant is near St. 

The state has lev fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The black 
soil N. of the Missouri was levelled by glaciers 
and produces big corn crops. The central W. sec- 
tion is part of the Great Plains and produces 
forage. The delta area, S.E., including the famed 
Boot Heel, produces much long staple cotton. The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered rocks, 
water gaps, sinkholes and springs, including Big 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. daily. 

Missouri produces corn, hay, soybeans, cotton 
and cotton seed, wheat and oats. On Jan. 1, 1959, 
it had 4,098,000 cattle, including 811,000 kept for 
milk; 3,956,000 hogs and pigs (4th in nation); and 
785,000 sheep. 

Missouri leads the nation in lead production, is 
second in barite and 3rd in fire-clay output. The 
5 principal minerals in order are lead, cement, 
stone, lime and coal. In 1957 lead reached 126,345 
short tons; coal, 2,975,722 tons. New deposits of 
iron ore have been detected and output of brown 
ore has increased. 

Industry is led by transportation equipment, 
followed by food and kindred products, chemicals, 
fabricated metal products, machinery (except elec- 
trical), printing and publishing, leather goods, 
electrical machinery, apparel, stone and glass. 

There are 54 institutions of higher education, 
including 16 colleges and universities. The Univ, 
of Missouri at Columbia has the country’s first 
School of Journalism, founded 1908 by Walter 
Williams. There are 27 state parks of 67,573 acres, 
7 state forests and 8 national forests. 

Twenty-three trunkline railroads serve Mis- 
souri; there are over 7,100 mi. of main line rails. 


ST. LOUIS 

St. Louis, 8th largest city in U.S., had 856,796 
population in 1950; and a total of 2,000,000 in its 
metropolitan district, 1958. The city is limited to 6L 
sq. mi. It produces 4,400 different products in- 
cluding alloy castings, airplane parts, beer, chem- 
icals, drugs, electrical machinery, shoes, refrig- 
erators, railroad .cars. Settled, 1764, by a French 
fur trader, it is the largest raw fur market, 
It is served by 18 trunk line railroads, includ- 
ding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, N. Y. 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T, 
Nickel Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pa- 
cific; also St. Louis Southwestern; Wabash; Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. It reaches the entire Mississippi 
Valley with water transportation and is served by 
these airlines: American, Braniff, Central, Delta, 
Ozark, TWA, Eastern. Of 8 bridges, the most fa- 
mous is Hads (1874) 6,220 ft. long. 


KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City is headquarters of a large livestock 
and meat-packing industry and an important seat 
of auto assémbly and steel manufacturing; ranks 
among the top ten garment manufacturing cen- 
ters. Metropolitan Kansas City ranks first as a 
stocker and feeder market, and primary wheat 
market; and second as a futures wheat market, 
and in flour production and auto assembly. Its 
grain elevators hold 76,480,000 bu., 3rd in nation. 

It is served by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
its international inland air terminal is used by 
Braniff, Central, Delta, Continental, Ozark, TWA 
and United. The American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show is held here annually in October. 

A vast redevelopment program includes a net- 
work of freeways, new bridges to North Kansas 
City, a 3-level underground garage for 1,200 cars 
under Auditorium Plaza, the Mid-Continent In- 
ternational Airport of 4,600 acres and both public 
and private housing covering many acres. 


Montana 


Treasure State 

CAPITAL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sq. mi., rank, 
4th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
688,000, rank, 41st. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold 
and Silvers Ee Bitterroot. TREE: Ponde- 
rosa ine. : Western Meadowlark. MIS- 
SION, 41st. perk sis 

Montana, a Mountain group state, is bounded 
N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, Canada; E. by North and South Dakota; 8S. 
by Wyoming and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains 
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the country’s largest copper mines, vast cattle 
and sheep ranges and mountains with picturesque 
Tecreation areas. 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when Marcus 
Daly first exploited it; its biggest smelter is at 
Anaconda, Great Falls, Billings and Butte are 
important centers. Mineral production exceeds 
$200,000,000 in value. In 1957, petroleum led in 
value, with production of 27,215,000 bbl. valued at 
$73,481,000. Copper was second, 91,512 tons. Other 
products: coal, gold, silver, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
tungsten, uranium, manganese, chromite, barite, 
fluorspar, phosphate rock. 

In 1958 the state ranked 3rd in spring wheat 
(36,500,000 bu.); 3rd in durum wheat (840,000 bu.); 
8rd in barley (49,073,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1959, it 
had 2,269,000 cattle and 1,668,000 sheep (3rd). It 
produces apples, sugar beets, flaxseed, potatoes, 
There is a large timber industry in yellow pine, 
and much Douglas fir. 

The Continental Divide runs through the west- 
ern third, the highest mountain is Granite Peak, 
12,850 ft., near the southern boundary. Glacier 
National Park, on the Divide, is a recreational 
wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many lakes and 
streams with all kinds of trout, etc., hotels and 
camps. (Great Northern Ry.) Fort Peck Dam on 
the Missouri and Hungry Horse Dam on the South 
Fork River in the northwest, contribute to recrea- 
tion and irrigation. 

There are 11 national forests, 47 game preserves. 
Principal rivers are Missouri, Yellowstone and 
Clark Fork of Columbia, which is fed by the 
Blackfoot and Bitterroot. Several. areas have 
yielded ancient mammals, primates, and dino- 
saurs, including skeletons of huge Tyrannosaurus, 
Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

Important historical site is Custer Battlefield 
National Cemetery, in Big Horn Country (near 
Hardin), site of defeat of Custer by Sioux, June 
25, 1876. Dead, estimated at 276, but only 265 are 
listed on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father and 
sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. Land E. of the 
Continental Divide was part of Louisiana and 
Dakota: the W. part was in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. It became a Territory, 1864, and a 
state Nov. 8, 1889. Railways: Burlington, Great 
Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, Soo, Union 
Pacific; the last reaches West Yellowstone, gate to 
Yellowstone National Park. Airlines: Frontier 
Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 
Beej State; Cornhusker State 
CAPITAL: Lincoln. AREA: 77,227 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 


1,457,000, rank, 34th. MOTTO: Equality Before the 


Law. FLOWER: Goldenrod. TREE: Elm. 
Western Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. 


Nebraska, a West North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by South Dakota; E. by Iowa and Missouri; 
S. by Kansas and Colorado; W. by Colorado and 
Wyoming. The Missouri river runs along the E. 
line. The W. part lies in the foothills of the 
Rockies, with high table lands broken by low 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. Then 
comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy sand hills; 
thence the prairie slopes gently eastward to the 
Missouri. Three river systems, the White, Platte, 
and Niobara, drain E. into the Missouri. The 
Big and Little Blue systems empty into the Re- 
publican river which empties into the Kansas, 
a tributary of the Missouri. 

With 22,000,000 acres under cultivation, Nebras- 
ka is a great wheat, corn, forage and livestock 
state. It also raises much oats, clover, wild hay 
and sugar beets. The state has the largest under- 
ground water supply of any state and irrigates 
2,000,000 acres. In 1958 it ranked 3rd in production 
of hay (7,844,000 tons).; 3rd in winter wheat (113,- 
355,000 bu.); 3rd in rye (2,822,000 bu.); 4th in corn 
(279,851,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1959, it had 4,961,000 
eattle (3rd), and 2,453,000 hogs and pigs. 

Cheyenne county is the leading producer of 
natural gas. Petroleum output has been gaining. 
(19,586,000 bbl. in 1957). Nebraska also produces 
cement, clay, sand and gravel, pumicite (volcanic 
ash, for scouring soaps and abrasives), and gem 
stones (chalcedony, agate, jasper). 

Nebraska has had a unicameral or one-house 
legislature since 1937, with 43 members elected 
on @ nonpartisan ballot. All electric power facili- 
ties are state or municipally owned. It has one 
state university at Lincoln, one municipal uni- 
versity, 2 sectarian universities, 12 sectarian col- 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges. Arbor Lodge State 
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Park, 44 mi. from Omaha, is a memorial to J. 
Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor Day, which is 
observed as a legal holiday on his birthday, Apr. 
22. Boy’s Town is 11 mi, W. of Omaha. 

Nebraska land was entered via the Missouri by 
French fur traders about 1700. It was part of 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803; visited by Lewis and 
Clark, 1804-1806. The Union Pacific began its 
transcontinental railroad at Omaha, 1865, com- 
pleted 1869. The Territory of Nebraska was created 
by the Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the 
state joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. 


OMAHA 

Omaha claims to be the world’s largest live- 
stock market and meat-packing and processing 
center. It makes large quantities of butter and is a 
big distributor of wheat and corn. Ten banks and 
38 insurance companies make it a financial and in- 
surance center. Incorporated 1857, Omaha lies on 
the W. bank of the Missouri. It has a large lead 
refinery of American Smelting & Refining Co., a 
large ammonia-urea plant of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., a Western Electric plant, head office of 
Union Pacific Ry., Creighton Univ., Omaha Univ. 
The Ak-Sar-Ben festival in October is its famous 
carnival. Omaha is served by the U. P., Burling- 
ton, North Western, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Chicago Great Western, 
Illinois Central, Mo. Pacific, Wabash. Airlines: 
Braniff, Frontier, North Central, Ozark, United. 


Nevada 


Sagebrush State, Silver State 

CAPITAL: Carson City. AREA: 110,540 sq. mi., 
rank, 7th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 267,000, rank, 49th. MOTTO; All for Our 
Country. FLOWER: Sagebrush. BIRD: Mountain 
Bluebird (unofficial). TREE: Single-leaf Pinon. 
SONG: Home Means Nevada. ADMISSION: 36th. 

Nevada, a Mountain group state, lies mostly in 
the Great Basin of the inter-mountain plateau Te- 
gion. It is bounded N. by Oregon and Idaho; E. by 
Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by California. The Colo- 
rado River flows along the S.E. border, Although 
second smallest in population, it has arrested na- 
tional attention, first by its Comstock Lode and 
fabulous mines, which yielded over $1 billion in 
silver and gold after 1859; its free silver projects 
in national politics and latterly by legalized gam- 
bling and its lenient divorce laws, requiring only 
6 weeks’ residence. 

Sierra Nevada range lies on the western line. 
Boundary Peak in the White Mts. rises 13,145 ft. 
near the line; Mt. Wheeler, 13,061, is tallest inside 
state. Skiing is practiced on Mt. Charleston, near 
Las Vegas, Mt. Rose and Slide Mtn. near Reno, 
and elsewhere. The 1960 winter Olympics were 
scheduled for Squaw Valley on the California line. 

Pyramid and Walker are principal lakes inside 
state; Lake Tahoe, famed recreation resort, is 
shared with California. Large streams include the 
Humboldt, Carson, Walker, Truckee, some of them 
drying up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot trout. Lake 
Mead, formed by Hoover Dam, is a large national 
recreation area registering 1,615,949 visitors in 
1958. Rodeos are popular. 

Nevada has much alkali in the soil, but irriga- 
tion is expanding agriculture. About 727,000 acres 
are irrigated by rivers and vast underground water 
reserves are also being used. Stock raising earns 
$30,000,000 a year and over half of the ranches are 
devoted to cattle and sheep. Alfalfa, wheat, barley, 
potatoes, oats, cantaloupe, truck, poultry, especial- 
ly turkeys, thrive. On Jan. 1, 1959, Nevada had 
597,000 cattle, 405,000 sheep. 

Nevada in 1957 produced 77,750 tons of copper, 
5,979 tons of lead, 76,752 fine oz. of gold, 958,477 
fine oz. of silver, 904,455 tons of iron ore; also zinc, 
tungsten, manganese, mercury, uranium, molyb- 
denum and barite. 

Yucca and Frenchman’s Flats, in south, are 
proving grounds for nuclear weapons. 

The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, has an important 
mining school. Public school enrollment, 1958, was 
57,534. Nevada, explored by John C. Fremont, 
1843-45, was part of Brigham Young’s Utah Terri- 
tory until 1861, then Nevada Territory; became a 
state Oct. 31, 1864. 

Nevada has no income tax or inheritance tax. In 
1958 revenue from gambling returned $39,316,026 
to the state, a gain of over 9% over 1957. 

Principal railroads are Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Western Pacific, Nevada Northern. Air- 
lines: Bonanza, Pacific, TWA, United, Western. 
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iy ie uesalonen as @ major 
Las Vegas, largest city, deve’ 

entertainment resort after World War II, is famous 
for night clubs in which national stars perform 
and for gambling casinos on Fremont St. In 1959 
it had a dozen major resort hotels, over 250 capa- 
cious motels and nearly 40 commercial hotels. In 
1959 it built a convention center costing $4,500,000 
and seating 9,500, It has a dome 316 ft, in diam- 
eter, 80 ft. from floor to peak, supported by 16 
steel trusses. The highway over Hoover Dam con- 
nects with U. S. 66 for a 30 min. drive to Las Vegas. 


New Hampshire 
Granite State ; 

CAPITAL: Concord. AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
584,000, rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. 
FLOWER: Purple Lilac. BIRD: Purple Finch. 
TREE: White Birch. Ninth of the Original 13 
States, 

New Hampshire, one of the 6 New England 
states, is bounded N. by province of Quebec, Can- 
ada; BH. by Maine and Atlantic ocean; S. by Mas- 
sachusetts; W. by Vermont. It is a land of high 
mountains, picturesque lakes, swift rivers and a 
vast forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in summer; 
its freedom from hay-fever irritants in the north 
endears it to health-seekers. Its slopes provide 
excellent winter ski trails. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain in 1605. Under an English land grant, Capt. 
John Mason in 1623 sent David Thomson and 
Edward and Thomas Hilton in two divisions to 
establish a fishing colony at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua River. One group settled Little Harbor 
of Pannaway (now town of Rye); other. division 
under the Hiltons set up fishing stages on a neck 
of land above, at Northam, later named Dover. It 
was called after Hampshire, 1629. It declared its 
independence June 15, 1776 and contributed to 
the victories at Bennington and Saratoga. 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. above 
sea level. Highest land in Northeast U.S. is the 
Presidential range of the White Mountains, with 
Mt. Washington, 6,288 ft. (First cog ry. in world 
opened 1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 ft.; Mt. Adams, 
5,798 ft. White Mountain National Forest (1911) 
with almost 26,000 acres, 11 state forests protects 
719,247 acres of woods, mountains, drives, and 
trails, of which 49,128 acres are in Maine. State- 
owned are Crawford Notch, Dixville Notch and 
Franconia Notch, the last near Profile, or Cannon, 
Mtn., 4,077 ft. (with Hawthorne’s Great Stone 
Face); Whiteface, 3,985 ft. 

Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through state; is 
formed by Pemigewasset and Winnipesaukee riv- 
ers at Franklin. Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
also are in this valley. Connecticut river forms 
west, Vermont, boundary. Portsmouth is state’s 
only port. Principal industries, including mills 
using electricity from water power in Merrimack 
valley, are textiles, paper, leather | goods, ma- 
chinery, printing. 

New Hampshire shared the educational pio- 
neering of Massachusetts Bay from 1642; estab- 
lished first free public library at Dublin, 1822. It 
has Univ. of N. H., Durham; Dartmouth (1769), 
Phillips Exeter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior 
College. The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
estab. 1908 in honor of Edward MacDowell, com- 
poser, is a summer haven for writers. 

Soil and climate make the state exceptionally 
favorable for berries, apples, peaches. Poultry and 
dairying are extensive. Manufactures include 
textiles, lumber products, paper, leather goods, 
electrical parts, electronics. Feldspar, mica, beryl, 
abrasive garnets, granite, copper, lead, magnetite 
and some gold are produced. Important rys, are 
Boston & Maine, Canadian National, Central Ver- 
mont, Maine Central. Airline: Northeast. 


New Jersey 

Pipa sa at State 

y : Trenton. AREA: 17,836 sq. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (Census Bureae est. 1958), 
5,749,000, rank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Pros- 
perity. FLOWER: Purple Violet. BIRD: Eastern 
Goldfinch. TREE: Red Oak. Third of Original 13. 

New Jersey, smallest of the Middle Atlantic 
States, is bounded N. by New York, E. by New 
York, the Hudson river and the Atlantic ocean; S. 
by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware 
Bay, Delaware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early in the 
17th century, it was the scene of much action 
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thority over airports, harbors, tunnels and brid 
with the Port of New York Authority and the seuins 
of Delaware and Pennsylvania. Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy and Camden handle 
shipping for foreign ports. New Jersey contributes 
heavily to tonnage of New York Harbor. 

Highest point is High Point, Sussex County, 
1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in the Kittatinny 
Mts., is 900 ft. wide, 1,600 ft. high. 

New Jersey ranks first in the U.S. in dollar 
value of chemical products and has many labora- 
tories for physical and chemical research. Im- 
portant are electrical machinery, food products, 
textile products, apparel, transportation equip- 
ment, primary metal industries; petroleum and 
coal products, fabricated metal products. 

The state ranks first in income per farm acre. 
Chief crops are corn, peppers, asparagus, beets, 
eggplant, lima beans and-_potatoes. The principal 
fruits are apples, blueberries, cranberries, cher- 
ries, grapes, peaches, raspberries and strawber- 
ries. New Jersey holds high rank in the poultry 
industry, dairying and the processing of vegeta- 
bles, especially tomatoes. The first dairy cattle 
artificial insemination project in America was 
launched in Hunterdon County; also the common- 
carrier shipment of day-old baby chicks. 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of higher 
learning are: 5 universities, including Princeton 
and Rutgers, the state university; the Institute for 
Advanced Study; 26 colleges; 8 professional and 
technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, attract hundreds 
of thousands each year. There are 23 state parks 
with 27,010 acres, 11 state forests with 155,114. 

The state’s network of modern highways has 
the highest ratio of multi-lane mileage in the 
nation. Included are the 131-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike, Garden State Parkway (173 miles, Pa- 
ramus to Cape May). Newark had the first great 
air terminal in the U. S. 

New Jersey has nation’s highest concentration 
of railway trackage per sq. mi. Chief railways: 
Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, Jersey Central, Erie 
Lehigh, West Shore, B. & O., Reading. 


New Mexico 
Land of Enchantment 

CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sq. mi., 
rank, 5th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 842,000, rank, 39th. MOTTO: Crescit Eundo. 
It Grows as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucca. BIRD: 
Road Runner, TREE: Pinon. ADMISSION: 47th. 

New Mexico, a Mountain group state, is bound- 
ed E. by Oklahoma and Texas, N. by Colorado, S. 
by Texas and Mexico, W. by Arizona. Its N.W. 
corner is the only spot where four states meet 
(Colo., Ariz., Utah, N.M.). It was part of land 
ceded by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N.M., 
1850; increased by Gadsden Purchase, 1853; lost 
Arizona, 1863; became state, Jan. 6, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De Vaca, 
1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Estevan, 1539; 
Coronado, 1540-42. Called New Mexico on map, 
1583. Colonized by Onate, 1598, with first church 
at San Juan pueblo, Santa Fe made royal capital 
by Spanish governor de Peralta, 1610. Under 
Spain 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citizens 
of Spanish-Mexican descent, non-Spanish Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, Apache, Navajo, Ute and Pueb- 
lo Indians, latter living in 18 pueblos (villages). 

Rio Grande, largest river, flows from northern 
border through west central part, irrigates vast 
areas through Elephant Butte dam and reservoir, 
Caballo and El Vado dams. San Juan River, cross- 
ing N.W. corner, will supply the new Navajo Dam 
and reservoir to irrigate 137,250 acres chiefly on 
Navajo Reservation. Pecos River, in E., supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is stored by 
Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, San Francisco rivers. 

Climate is dry and invigorating, Annual rain- 
fall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reaching 100° on 
plains in summer. Mountains rise to 13,160 ft. 

Oil and natural gas constitute the largest in- 
dustry, production approx. $390,000,000 annually. 
Potash mining was started in 1931 near Carlsbad; 
state now is first in production. Copper ore is 
milled and smelted at Hurley. State contains the 
nation’s largest known reserves of uranium ore and 
leads in uranium production. Other products are 
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gold, silver, zinc, lead, manganese, beryl, mi 
molybdenum, pumice, vanadium, = 

National forests cover 13,281 sq. mi. Douglas 
fir, Ponderosa pine and spruce are cut for timber. 
Value of agricultural products averages $300 mil- 
lion annually, Wheat, corn, beans, cotton grow in 
eastern section; sheep are raised in S.W. Over 
1,100,000 hd. of cattle are raised annually. 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, Carlsbad 
Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. or U.S. 285, 62, 180) are 
visited by more than 500,000 annually. Discovered 
1911, now national park, they have 3 levels and 
largest natural cave ‘‘room” in world, 1500x300 
ft., 300 ft. high. Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma 
pueblo, ‘‘Sky City.’ Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 

Atomic and space research centers are at Los 
Alamos, White Sands, Holloman, Kirtland and 
Sandia. The state is active in electronic research. 

Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large artist 
colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) has State 
Univ., with Indian pueblo architecture. There 
are 6 higher colleges, one professional school, one 
state military institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, 
So. Pacific, Rock Island. Airlines: Continental, 


Frontier, TWA. 
New York 


Empire State 

CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
30th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
16,229,000, rank, Ist. MOTTO: Excelsior, Ever Up- 
ward. FLOWER: Rose. BIRD: Eastern Bluebird, 
TREE: Sugar Maple, 11th of the Original 13 States. 

New York, since 1820 the most populous state, 
is bounded N. by Canada (partly separated by St. 
Lawrence River), Lake Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by 
Canada, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; 
E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. It is mountainous in the E., level or 
hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 5,344 ft., in 
the Adirondacks, is the highest. 

Giovanni da Verrazzano, Italian navigator, ex- 
plored the New York Bay area in April, 1524, 
Henry Hudson reached New York harbor Sept., 
1609, sailed upriver to site of Albany. 

New York leads nation in talc, garnet, wollas- 
tonite, ilmenite and emery, and is a large producer 
of cement, iron ore, zinc, gypsum, stone, sand, 
gravel, and salt; also petroleum, natural gas, lead, 
Clays, and slate. About half the state’s 33,000,000 
acres still are in forest land and provide raw 
material for wood-using industries. Some 70,000 
mi. of streams}; lakes and ponds are within the 
state’s borders. 

New York leads in the apparel, furniture and 
fixtures, paper, printing and publishing, photo- 
graphic equipment and scientific instruments in- 
dustries. It is second in food processing, chemical 
and leather goods industries. New York City is the 
Nation’s financial center. 

New York is the leading agricultural producer 
in the Northeast. Dairying leads farming and 
state is 2nd in nation in value and volume of 
milk produced. Cheese has a large output. New 
York is 1st in buckwheat, onions and cabbage, 2nd 
in nursery and greenhouse products, maple prod- 
ucts, apples, grapes, sour cherries, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, snap beans and beets; 4th in 
vegetable production. 

For specific information about New York, its 
officials and laws, consult Index under State of 
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Tar Heel State, Old North State 

CAPITAL: Raleigh. AREA: 52,712 sq. mi., rank, 
28th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
4,549,000, rank, 11th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. 
To Be, Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dog- 
wood. BIRD: Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 
tates. 
: North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the Atlantic ocean; 
8. by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia; 
W. by Tennessee. It has three types of topog- 
raphy: the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, central 
plateau region; and the mountain regions which 
include the Blue Ridge and the Appalachian High- 
lands. Mt. Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is tallest peak east 
of Mississippi. The chief rivers are Cape Fear, 
French Broad, Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, 
Neuse, Chowan, Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 
1,860 sq. mi. Lake Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres. 
Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape Fear are 
on the coast. 

Verrazzano, 1524, touched the coast. DeSoto 
went into the Great Smoky Mts. in 1540. 


Sir Walter Raleigh sent expedition to Roanoke 
Is., 1584; colony was settled 1585, 1587. Virginia 
Dare, first white child born of English parents on 
American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. This, the Lost 
Colony, disappeared, Albemarle was the first per- 
manent settlement, 1660. The Mecklen Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20, 1775, was first 
in America. Revolutionary battles were fought in 
the state. North Carolina seceded from the Union 
May 20, 1861; revoked secession, 1865; was re- 
admitted 1868. 

More than 300 minerals and rocks are found, 
70 of commercial importance. The state produces 
nearly all the nation’s output of kaolin, 70% of 
ground and scrap mica, 35% of feldspar, and is a 
large producer of tungsten, pyrophyllite, granite, 
and gravel. Forests cover 20,075,700 acres. 

North Carolina normally leads the U.S. in tex- 
tiles, cigarettes and wooden furniture. It is an im- 
portant producer of paper and. pulp, chemicals, 
electronic components and aluminum. New plants 
produce rayon, nylon, dacron and other fibres, and 
cellophane. It has the world’s largest cigarette 
factories, producing 52% of the nation’s cigarettes, 
the largest plants being those of R. J. Reynolds in 
Winston-Salem. Liggett & Myers and American 
Tobacco Co. in Durham, American in Reidsville, 
and P. Lorillard in Greensboro. They attract over 
125,000 visitors annually. 

Discovery of the ‘‘flue curing’? method of ripen- 
ing and coloring bright tobacco in Caswell County 
about 1857 boomed production of this type of leaf, 
referred to as ‘‘Virginia tobacco.’”’ Invention of 
the Bonsack cigarette machine in Durham, 1884, 
launched mass production. 

Farming remains a basic industry and only one 
city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 pop. North Caro- 
lina has the largest rural population of any 
state; exceeded in number of farms only by 
Texas. Three-fourths of all flue-cured tobacco in 
U.S. is grown there. Total production, flue-cured 
and burley, in 1958 was 129,369,869 lbs. Other 
principal crops: corn, cotton, hay and peanuts. 
Livestock and poultry are raised. 

Fishing includes 30 kinds of food fish, men-= 
haden and shellfish, valued at $8,000,000 a year. 
There are 635,000 acres of game refuge, with 
bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, quail and rabbit, 
as well as brant, duck, geese. There are 10 na- 
tional parks and forests, 11 state parks. Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park of 507,542 acres 
is half in N.C., half in Tennessee. Clingman’s 
Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge Parkway, 3,000 
to 6,000 ft.; Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
park, 28,000 acres, was dedicated in April, 1958. 
There is also Nantahala National Forest, 377,000 
acres, with trout streams; Pisgah National Forest, 
474,504 acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh 
on Roanoke Is., site of first colony (restored) and 
annual play, The Lost Colony; Kill Devil Hill 
monument, where Wrights, Dec. 1903, made first 
engine-propelled airplane flights; Guilford Court 
House and Moore’s Creek parks, sites of Revo- 
lutionary battles. 

There are 63 institutions of higher education, 
including the Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; Duke Univ,. 6 teachers’ colleges, 26 junior 
colleges. Duke Univ., Durham, is heavily endowed 
from the Duke tobacco fortune. 


North Dakota 


Sioux State. Flickertail State 

CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 170,665 sq. mi., 
rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 650,000, rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Liberty and 
Union, Now and Forever, One and Inseparable. 
FLOWER: Prairie Rose. BIRD: Western Meadow- 
lark, TREE: Elm, ADMISSION: 39th or 40th, 
with South Dakota. 

North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Canada; E. by Minnesota; S. by 
South Dakota; W. by Montana. It is drained in 
part by the Missouri river and in part by the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota and 
Minnesota. The surface in the eastern two-thirds 
is a vast rolling plain with moderate rainfall 
helping large crops, 

In the western part of the State are the Bad 
Lands, so named because once they impeded travel. 

The geographic center of North America is in 
Pierce County, 10 mi. S, 7 mi. W of Rugby. 

Over 90% of the state’s 45,000,000 acres is in 
farms and agriculture is North Dakota’s principal 
industry, with 68% of farm income coming from 
crops. Livestock products, in order of importance, 
are: beef cattle, dairy products, hogs, poultry, 
sheep and wool. 

North Dakota led the nation in 1958 in produc- 
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tion of spring wheat (127,765,000 bu.), durum 
‘wheat (19,176,000 bu.), rye (6,549,000 bu.), flaxseed 
(21,650,000 bu.), barley (108,724,000 bu.). On Jan. 
1, 1959, it had 1,870,000 cattle and 581,000 sheep. 

The state annually produces about 2,800,000 short 
tons of lignite coal, 11 billion cu. ft. of natural 
gas and 13,000,000 bbl. (42-gal.).of crude petroleum; 
also pumice, stone, sand and gravel, sulphur. Oil 
Was discovered in the Williston Basin in 1951. Re- 
fineries are in operation at Williston, Dickinson 
and Mandan, Garrison Dam on the Missouri 
River approx, 77 mi. north of Bismarck, is one of 
the world’s largest rolled earth fill dams, its reser- 
yoir, capacity 7,495 billion gals., forms a lake 609 
sq. mi. in area. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made as early as 1738-1740 by French-Canadians. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition (1804-1805) 
passed through the territory and established 
Fort Mandan, With South Dakota and parts of 
Montana and Wyoming it comprised Dakota Terri- 
tory, organized Mar. 2, 1861; became a separate 
state Novy. 2, 1889. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state park near 
Mandan, was the starting point, May 17, 1876, of 
Gen. George Custer and his troops for the battle 
of the Little Big Horn in Montana where Custer 
and all his men were killed June 25. 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a ranch near 
Medora. His log cabin stands on the Capitol 
grounds in Bismarck. Medora is ha. for the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park and de 
Mores Historic House Museum. 

The: Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
famous for song birds. A joint American-Canadian 
Commission set aside 2,200 acres on their northern 
border for the International Peace Garden, com- 
memorating the continuous peace between the 
United States and Canada. 

Chief railroads are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo. Airlines: North Cen- 
tral, Northern, Northwest, Frontier, 

Ohio 
Buckeye State 

CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 ‘sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 9,345,000, rank, 6th. MOTTO: None. In 
1866 adopted Inperium in Imperio. Government 
within a government; repealed in 1868. FLOWER: 
Scarlet Carnation. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Ohio 
Buckeye. ADMISSION: 17th. 

Ohio, a state of the East North Central group, 
is bounded N. by Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, S. by West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great 
agricultural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by important east-west railroads, air- 
lines and Great Lakes vessels. 

Hight presidents have come from Ohio—W. H. 
Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the Indians at 
Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had British-Indian 
raids and battles; Gen. Anthony Wayne defeated 
Indians at Fallen Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed 
Treaty of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put-in-Bay, 
Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of Northwest Terri- 
tory, Gen. Arthur St. Clair sat at Marietta (1789) 
and Cincinnati (1791). Columbus became seat of 
government Dec. 1816. 

Ohio leads the states in output of lime, clays and 
grindstones; is 5th in coal and salt. Produces an- 
nually about 16,000,000 bbl. (376-lb.) of cement, 
3,000,000 short tons of lime, 38,000,000 short tons 
of coal. It is 2nd to Pennsylvania in coke, produces 
many coke chemicals, including ammonia deriva- 
tives, benzene, toluene, xylene, naphtha. It has 
oil and gas reserves, with gas production in 1957 of 
29,300 million cu. ft. 

Principal industries are machinery, primary 
metals, electrical goods, food products, chemicals. 

Ohio raises large quantities of corn, winter 
wheat, oats, soybeans, hay, tobacco, and grapes. 
ee 1, 1959, cattle numbered 2,367,000, sheep 

peep O00. CLEVELAND 

Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest in 
U.S., had 914,808 pop. by Census of 1950; and in 
1959 an est. 931,242, with an est. 1,668,717 in the 
metropolitan area. The city is a big steel, electri- 
cal, machine tool center and has also become in- 
creasingly important in the automobile industry. 
It has 7 General Motors plants employing 18,000, 4 
Ford plants with 15,000 employees; ha. of Republic 
Steel, employing over 11,000 in 5 mills and fabri- 
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started 
company. It has wag a of Technology 
and Western Reserve iv. 

Cleveland is a big port, second on the Great 
Lakes, and is served by 8 railroads, including B. & 
O., Erie, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Penn- 
sylvania; 12 airlines including Allegheny, Ameri- 
can, Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Flying Tiger, 
Trans Canada, Trans World, Lake Central, Riddle, 
and United; 8 intercity bus lines and 150 motor 
freight lines. An $8,000,000 bond issue is being used 
to expand the lakefront airport and waterfront 
projects. The Port will be able to handle ships 
up to 12,000 tons. 

CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati is a world leader in production of 
machine tools, playing cards, and soap; also fa- 
mous for chemicals, clothing, jet engines, motor 
vehicles, machinery, organs, pianos, and many 
other manufactures. Metropolitan area, with pop- 
ulation, est. 1959, of 1,053,000, includes Hamilton 
County, Ohio; Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. 
Xavier Univ., Univ. of Cincinnati and its Symph- 
ony Orchestra are centers of culture. In addition 
to New York Central, Pennsylvania and B. & O., 
it is served by Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & West- 
ern, Erie, and Louisville and Nashville, using one 
of the nation’s finest railway terminals. Its air 
lines are American, Delta, Eastern, Lake Central, 
Piedmont, TWA, and Riddle. 

Columbus, the capital, is third city of state in 
population, has a flourishing manufacturing in- 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. 

After B. F. Goodrich started making fire hose 
at Akron in 1870, with Goodyear coming in 1898 
and Firestone later, Akron became the rubber 
capital of the world. 

Toledo, on Lake Erie, world’s largest coal ship- 
ping. port, has large oil refineries; in the 1890s 
it led with municipal utilities and had the first 
industrial peace. board. It pioneered with Willys- 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas and Electric Auto-Lite. The Anthony 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approach- 
es, crosses the Maumee in Toledo. 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history. Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Field, Air Force head- 
quarters. Delco Light and Frigidaire originated 
here and it is hq. for National Cash Register. 


Oklahoma 


Sooner State 

CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. 
mi., rank 18th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau 
est. 1958), 2,285,000, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Labor 
Omnia Vincit—Labor Conquers All Things. FLOW- 
ER: Mistletoe. BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher, 
TREE: Redbud. SONG: ‘‘Oklahoma.’””?’ ADMIS- 
SION: 46th. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Colorado and Kansas; E. by Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; S. by Texas; W. by Texas 
and New Mexico. The western half is a vast roll- 
ing treeless plain sloping S. and E., with a mean 
elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest point is in the Pan- 
handle, N.W., 4,978 ft. The Ozark Mtns. in the 
East and the Ouachita farther west are heavily 
wooded. The Ozark plateau has underlying lime- 
stone. The Arkansas River in the NE and Red 
River in S are chief waterways. 

Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803, was known as Indian Territory (but was not 
given territorial government) after it became the 
home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole 1828-1846. 
The land was also used by Comanche, Osage and 
other plains Indians. As white settlers pressed 
west, land was opened for homesteading by runs 
and lottery, a run being a race for a claim at a 
specific time. The first run took place Apr. 22, 
1889; the most famous was the run to the Chero- 
kee Outlet, 1893. The portion thus opened was or- 
ganized as a Territory May 2, 1890; this territory 
and Indian Territory were joined by Congress in 
the State of Oklahoma, admitted to the Union 
Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens had voted to call 
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the state Sequoyah, after the Indian who created 
the Cherokee alphabet, but Congress refused. Se- 
quoyah’s statue stands in the National Capitol. 

The state voted Apr. 7, 1959, to end 51 years of 
Nquor prohibition, Only Mississippi remains dry. 

In 1957 mineral production was valued at $804,- 
000,000 compared with $757,000,000 in 1956. Okla- 
homa produced 635 billion cu. ft. of natural gas 
(4th in nation); 215,111,000 bbl. (42-gal.) of crude 
petroleum, 2,195,000 short tons of coal valued at 
$14,165,000, averaging $6.45 per ton, production 
gaining 9%. Natural gasoline and cycle products 
were 460,644,000 gals. Employment in mineral in- 
dustry, 1957, was 49,600, 94% in oil and gas. Deep- 
est producing oil well in 1958 was 16,546 ft. deep, 
in the Oil Creek sands of Carter-Knox field. 

Oklahoma has a large reserve of asphalt and 
some 14,550 sq. mi. of coal-bearing rock. Strip 
mining is practiced as well as shaft mining. Lead, 
zinc, gypsum, selenite, sulphur, are produced. In- 
dustries include oil tools, glass, flour, cotton prod- 
ucts, lumber, creameries, meat packing, petroleum 
products, airplanes, electrical products. It is fur- 
ther expanding industry to balance agriculture. 

Biggest crops are winter wheat, rye, corn, cot- 
ton, sorghum and broom corn. Cattle, swine and 
sheep are important. On Jan. 1, 1959, the state 
had 3,313,000 cattle worth $470,446,000. 

Rainfall averages 33.39 in. annually. Several 
large reservoirs were built in recent years on the 
Grand, Illinois and Red rivers. The Arkansas is 
joined in the state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, 
Grand, Verdigris and Canadian. Denison Dam, 
at the juncture of the Washita and Red rivers, 
formed Lake Texoma (93,080 acres). The Ouachita 
National forest covers 176,000 acres; there are 16 
state parks and national wildlife refuges in the 
Ouachita Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. 

Chief railways: Frisco, M-K-T, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Mo. Pacific, Kansas City Southern. Air- 
Hass: American, Braniff, Central, Continental, 
TWA. 

Tulsa has a new building of unusual architec- 
ture, the Abundant Life Bldg. dedicated in 1959 by 
Oral Roberts, evangelist. It is a windowless 7-story 
structure sheathed in granite, with diamond- 
shaped panels of white marble above. 


Oregon 
Beaver State 

CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 
10th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
1,773,000, rank, 3ist. MOTTO: The Union. FLOW- 
ER: Oregon Grape. BIRD: Western Meadowlark. 
TREE: Douglas Fir. ADMISSION: 33rd. 

Oregon, a Pacific group state, is bounded N. by 
Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by California and 
Nevada, W. by the Pacific ocean. It is 395 by 
295 mi. in extent, with the Columbia river on its 
N. line, the Snake river on the E. Portland, 
Salem, Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast range at 
the W. and the Cascade range at the E. The Blue 
Mts, and the Wallowa Mts. are in the N.E. sec- 
tion. Tallest are the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at 
N. rising 11,245 ft.; Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt: Robert Gray in the Columbia, with sea 
letters from President Washington, reached the 
river named after his ship May 11, 1792 and 
claimed it for U.S. President Jefferson sent Lewis 
& Clark there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur 
depot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by the 
British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. frontier with 
Spain was settled 1819. A provisional govt. was 
established in Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U.S. title 
was established 1846. Oregon was organized as a 
Territory Aug. 14, 1848 and admitted into the 
Union Feb. 14, 1859. 

Oregon has large fishing interests, especially 
in salmon: raises much fruit; operates many 
canneries; raises wheat, barley, berries, fruit, pep- 
permint, truck crops, agricultural seeds, sugar 
beets, potatoes, onions, bulbs and nursery prod- 
ucts. Major farm industries are cattle and dairy- 
ing, sheep and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 

Barge lines operate on the Columbia river and 
its main tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
and over 50 steamship lines call at the Port of 
Portland. Chief exports are lumber and wheat. 

Bonneville and McNary dams provide electric 
power and facilitate navigation on the upper 
Columbia. In 1958, electricity produced by Bonne- 
ville was 3,784,309,000 kwh; McNary, 5,602,390,000 
kwh; The Dalles, 1,225,031,000 kwh. Leading man- 
ufactures are light metals, wood products, pulp and 


paper, machinery, chemicals and textiles. 

Oregon has two distinct forest regions, Douglas 
fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and western pine to 
the E. Timber cut averages over 9 billion board 
ft. annually, usually largest in U.S. Great areas 
have become national forests. Pacific Crest Trail 
runs through them, touching Crater Lake, a body 
of sapphire blue water in a former volcano, 6 
mi. in diameter and 1,996 ft. deep—deepest U. S. 
lake. State forests cover 736,766 acres; city and 
county owned forests 153,084 acres. Oregon has 
two national parks: Crater Lake and Oregon Caves 
National Monument. Extension of highway facili- 
ties will make 4-lane roads of Columbia River, 
U. S. 30 and Pacific, U. S. 99. By 1962 Oregon 
would spend $140,000,000 for such purposes. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific; Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle. Airlines: Alaska, Northwest, 
Pan American, Pacific, Pacific Northern, Flying 
Tiger, United, West Coast, Western. 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 

CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. mi., 
rank, 33rd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 11,101,000, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Lib- 
erty and Independence. FLOWER: Mountain Lau- 
rel. BIRD: Ruffed Grouse. TREE: Eastern Hem- 
lock, Second of Original 13 States. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is one of 
the Middle Atlantic states and is bounded N. by 
New York and Lake Erie; E. by New York and 
New Jersey; S. by Delaware, Maryland and West 
Virginia; W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The 
Delaware river is on the E., the Ohio in the W. 
formed by the conjunction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela. The Appalachian mountains extend 
through the middle of the state running southwest. 

One of the great manufacturing and mining 
states, Pennsylvania produces nearly one-third of 
the nation’s steel. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production. Fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania leads in knitted 
goods and textiles produced from synthetic fibers. 

Gross registered tonnage of total vessel moye- 
ments of Delaware ports is more than 100,000,000 
annually. (Delaware Riverport Authority). 

Coal mined in 1958: bituminous, 67,398,564 short 
tons (2,000 Ilbs.); anthracite, 20,456,474 tons. 
Petroleum production was 6,471,680 bbl.; natural 
gas, 115 billion cu. ft. There were 26,738 employees 
in anthracite mining and 41,309 in bituminous. 
The state is by far the largest producer of 
cement (44,600,000 bbl. in 1957), leads in crushed 
stone, and is 2nd largest producer of slate. Cobalt 
(599,122 Ibs. in 1957) is a by-product of Bethlehem 
Steel’s Cornwall Iron Mine. 

Steel capacity Jan. 1, 1959, was 38,480,550 tons; 
production in 1958 was 20,847,137 tons. Pennsyl- 
vania ranks ist in coke production and derivatives. 

Pennsylvania was first in cigar leaf tobacco 
in 1958 (51,000,000 lbs.), 2nd in buckwheat 
(460,000 bu.). Also important are corn, oats, 
wheat, rye, potatoes, apples, peaches, grapes. 

It has 105 institutions of higher education in- 
cluding Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech, Bryn Mawr, 
Swarthmore, Lehigh, Dickinson, Drexel Institute, 
Temple, Bucknell, Penn State. 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, granted 
land to Wm. Penn, the Friend (Quaker) to pay 
debts owed Penn’s father. Penn made a treaty 
with the Indians, 1682, and called the land Penn- 
sylvania (Penn’s Woods) for his- father. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, now national shrines. Phila- 
delphia saw adoption of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, 

Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, Lackawan- 
na, Lehigh, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, Western Maryland, and others. Airlines: 
Allegheny, American, Capital, Northeast, Delta, 
Riddle, Eastern, National, Pan American, United, 
TWA, Flying Tiger. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia, a busy modern city, vies with Bos- 
ton in historic interest. Rebuilding has given 
Independence Hall a new landscaped setting and 
created Penn Center, with tall office structures 
and a 1,000-room hotel on wide boulevards. An 
observation post in the tower of City Hall, 548 ft. 
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Airport has a modern terminal and is a major traf- 
fie center. See Index for Philadelphia. 


500 sq. mi. of the northwestern 


tall, provides views of the city. International mi. on the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge section, with 
‘to the Low 


PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh, located in western Pennsylvania 
where the Monongahela and the Allegheny Rivers 
meet to form the Ohio, is the largest U.S. inland 
port. The Pittsburgh-Youngstown steel produc- 
ing district, largest in the nation, has a capacity of 
48,975,000 tons annually. The city is served by 6 
Class I railroads, 8 airlines, 17 interstate bus lines, 
and approx. 150 truck freight lines. Population of 
its metropolitan area was est. in 1958 at 2,508,300. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 

CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 50th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 875,000, rank, 37th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOW- 
ER; Violet, BIRD: puede ere Red. TREE: Red 
Maple. 13th of Original 13 States. 

Rhode Island, one of 6 New England states, is 
the smallest state—48 mi. long, 37 mi. wide. It is 
bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts, W. by Con- 
necticut, S. by the Atlantic ocean. U.S. surveys 
give land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in Narra- 
gansett Bay, extending 28 mi. inland. Land area 
includes island of Rhode Island, reported by 
Verrazzano as similar to the Island of Rhodes 
(1524) and so designated officially 1644, and Block 
Island, 11 sa. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished historically for 
its battle for freedom of conscience and action, 
begun by Roger Williams, founder of Providence, 
exiled for religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other religious 
exiles founded Pocasset, now Portsmouth, 1638, 
and Newport, 1639. First Baptist church in 
U.S. at Providence, 1638. First charter, 1644; 
second charter from Charles II, 1663 O, S. (1664). 
Rhode Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

Battle for individual rights brought resistance 
to British impressment of seamen, 1764, and to 
unjust taxation by burning of revenue vessel Gas- 
pee, 1772. Rhode Island denounced allegiance to 
British King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, May 29, 
1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode Island had prohi- 
bition of liquor in 19th century, repealed it 1889, 
and refused to ratify the 18th amendment. 

Rhode Island produces granite, limestone and 
graphite. All major classes of manufacturing are 
represented, engaging about 35.9% of working 
force. Largest single industry is textiles, dating 
back to Samuel Slater’s cotton mill built in 1790 
(adapted from Arkwright spinning frame). The 
state also pioneered in jewelry and silverware 
manufacture. Gorham silversmiths started at 
Providence. Geo. H. Corliss developed steam en- 
gines and tools. Of importance is manufacture of 
machinery, jewelry, metal products, rubber goods. 

Agriculture has large output, In order by mar- 
ket receipts: dairy products, poultry products 
(notably Rhode Island Reds), forest, nursery and 
greenhouse products; also truck farming and 
potatoes. Fishing is an important industry. 

Much of New England's oil enters through 
Providence, major trade center. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1764) and 9 
other institutions of higher education. Hq. of the 
U.S, Atlantic Fleet Destroyer Force and Naval 
War College are at Newport. 

Newport became famous as the summer capital 
of society in middle of 19th century, when indus- 
trial magnates built showy mansions. Easton’s 
Beach and Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean Drive and Bellevue Avenue are showplaces, 
Numerous historic shrines are tourist goals. 
Horse racing, fishing and water sports are popular. 


South Carolina 
Palmetto State 

CAPITAL; Columbia. AREA: 31,055 sq. mi., 
rank, 40th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 2,404,000, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Dum Spiro 
Spero— While I Breathe, I hope, and Animis Opi- 
busque Parati—Prepared in Spirit and Resources. 
FLOWER: Carolina (Yellow) Jessamine. BIRD: 
Carolina Wren. TREE; Palmetto Palm. Eighth of 
the Original 13 States. 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 1s 
bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. There are about 190 


Sassafras Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to 
Country, where cotton and tobacco are raised. 
The climate in the west is cool, the central part 
medium, the seacoast subtropical and humid. The 
mild winters make the state a winter resort. 
South Carolina is a°"heavy producer of tobacco 
and cotton. It also produces corn, oats, sweet po- 
tatoes, peanuts, peaches, beef cattle, hogs and 


mules. Yellow pine lumber is plentiful. Useful _ 


minerals include stone, clay, gravel, phosphate 
rock, manganese, gold. 

South Carolina has diversified industry in re- 
cent years. Beginning with industrial capital in- 
vested of $500,000,000 in 1945, the state added $142 
billion in new plants and expansions by 1959, and 
manufactures more than 750 distinct items, in- 
cluding clothing, paper and pulp, wood items, 
furniture, textile supplies, meat products, con- 
crete and brick. Power is obtained from hydro- 
electric plants on the Santee, Saluda, Savannah 
and other rivers. A 200,000-acre tract along the 
bank of the Savannah River in Aiken and Barn- 
well Counties has a U.S, hydrogen fuels project. 

There are many incentives to hunting and 
fishing, with no closed season on fish. The Fran- 
cis Marion National forest, 243,383 acres, and the 
Sumter, 296,074 acres, preserve timber lands. 
Blue Ridge Mnins. are popular with vacationists; 
state has 261 mi. of ocean beaches and 22 parks. 

The state has 34 institutions of higher learning, 
led by the Univ. of South Carolina at Columbia. 

South Carolina played an important part in 
American beginnings. It was first settled by 
Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was given by Charles I 
to Robert Heath as Carolina, 1629; had first royal 
governor, 1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles 
Pinckney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its provi- 
sions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, and the 
Civil War began with the Confederate attack on 
Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 1861, It suffered severely 
during Gen. W. T. Sherman’s campaign, 1865. Re- 
admitted to the Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pillared 
houses are to be found in Charleston, Columbia 
and Beaufort. Famous are the gardens in the 
environs of Charleston: Magnolia, Runnymede, 
Middleton Place, Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, 
Brookgreen, and Swan Lake at Sumter. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, South- 
ern. Airlines: Capital, Delta, Eastern, National, 
Piedmont, Southern. 


South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 

Capital: Pierre. AREA: 177,047 sq. mi., rank, 
16th. POPULATION; (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
699,000, rank 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the Peo-~ 
ple Rule. FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck 
Pheasant. TREE: Black Hills Spruce. ANIMAL: 
Coyote. ADMISSION: 39th or 40th with North 
Dakota. 

South Dakota, ‘‘Stafe of Infinite Variety,’’ in 
the West North Central group, is bounded N. by 
North Dakota; E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. by 
Nebraska; W. by Wyoming and Montana. The 
Missouri river drains all but the extreme N.E. 
corner. The Black Hills are in the West and 
Southwest. Harney Peak, 7,242 ft., is the high- 
est point in U.S. east of the Rocky Mtns. Near 
the Black Hills are the Bad Lands, 1,000,000 acres, 
with fossil deposits. The rolling prairie falls to 
lower levels in N.E., where Big Stone Lake, 967 
ft. alt., is lowest. 

Geographical center of the U.S., including 
Alaska and Hawaii, is in Butte County, 17 mi, 
W of Castle Rock. 

South Dakota is site of the Missouri Basin dam 
and reservoir improvements, now on the way. 
Two of the largest dams and reservoirs in the 
country are the Oahe, 6 mi, above Pierre and at 
Fort Randall- on the southern border. 

The state ranks among the first 10 in produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax, grass 
and cattle. On Jan. 1, 1959, it had 3,392,000 cattle, 
1,329,000 sheep, and 1,591,000 hogs and pigs. 
Packed meat, butter and cheese are profitable. 

The state leads in gold production, and Home- 
stake, in Lawrence County, is the country’s largest 
gold producing mine. In 1957 the state yielded 
568,000 fine ounces valued at $19,885,000. ‘The 
principal mineral products beside gold, are stone 
cement, sand and gravel, Other minerals are 
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feldspar, mica, lithium, uranium, bentonite. 

South Dakota has 8,400 sq. mi. of Indian Reser- 
vations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, 
Standing Rock and Crow Creek-Lower Brule. 
Indians, est. 28,000, largely Sioux. 

South Dakota has 16 institutions of higher 
learning—-including seven state colleges and uni- 
versities. There are 41 state parks, 77,272 acres; 
largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; also four state 
forests, 84,000 acres. Pheasant, duck and geese 
are abundant. There is no state debt. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an alti- 
tude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its granite face 
are the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The busts of these fig- 
ures by Gutzon Borglum are proportionate to men 
465 feet. tall. In 1948 Korczak Ziolkowski, sculp- 
tor, commenced work on a gigantic figure of Crazy 
Horse (Sioux leader who routed Custer), a 150 ft. 
Indian on a 300 ft. horse, on Thunder Head Moun- 
tain 8 mi. from Rushmore. 

Discovery of this area dates back to 1743 
when the first white men, the Verendrye 
brothers, Frenchmen, came in search of a route 
to the Pacific. South Dakota was admitted to the 
Union, Noy. 2, 1889, together with its twin state, 
North Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
Territory. South Dakota Historical Society asserts 
both states can be 39th or 40th state, since Presi- 
dent Harrison intentionally shuffied the proclama- 
tions before signing. 


Tennessee 
Volunteer State 


CAPITAL: Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., 
rank, 34th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 3,469,000, rank 17th. MOTTO: Agriculture, 
Commerce. FLOWER: Iris. BIRD: Mockingbird. 
TREE: Tulip Poplar. ADMISSION: 16th. 

Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded N. by Kentucky and Virginia; E. by North 
Carolina; S. by Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. 
by Arkansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows 
along the western boundary. 

The state is divided into three geographical 
sections: East Tennessee, with Great Smoky Mts. 
(Clingmans Dome, 6,642 ft.) on E., Great Valley 
and Cumberland Mts. on W., Central Basin sur- 
rounded by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, 
plateau sloping to the Mississippi R. bottoms. 
Principal cities are Nashville, noted for its edu- 
cational institutions; Memphis, industrial center 
and cotton market; Knoxville, hq. for TVA; Chat- 
tanooga, with Lookout Mtn.; Oak Ridge, atomic 
energy capital. 

Tennessee has a large lumber production, with 
oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, hickory and 
eedar. It leads the South in variety of minerals 
with coal leading in value. It has cement, stone, 
ferro-alloys, phosphate rock, zine and clay. 

Formerly chiefly agricultural, Tennessee now is 
industrial, with manufacturing payrolls twice farm 
income. Principal industries are chemicals, tex- 
tiles, foods, apparel, printing and publishing, 
paper, metal working and lumber products. The 
Arnold Engineering Development Center for air- 
plane research, occupies 41,000 acres near Tul- 
lahoma. 

Tennessee’s agricultural output is about equally 
divided between field crops and livestock, the 
former including cotton, corn, tobacco, hay. 

Tennessee has 53 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including 28 colleges and universities, among 
them Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville), Vanderbilt, 
Fisk (Nashville). 

Tennessee has 23 state-owned lakes and a 
number of fish hatcheries and wildlife areas 
totaling 582,778 acres in addition to waterfowl 
development projects. 

With six other. states, Tennessee shares in 
Federal reservoir developments on the Tennessee 
and Cumberland river systems. About 41,000 sa. 
mi are drawn on by Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which built Norris Dam on the Clinch R., and 
Norris Lake, and operates a number of other dams 
in the state. Their reservoirs total 756,321 acres, 

Tennessee has a number of natural wonders— 
Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir basin of the Missis- 
sippi River formed by an earthquake (1811); 
Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced promontory 
carved by the currents of the Tennessee River and 
overlooking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; Fall 
Creek Falls, 256 ft. high; and the west half of 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Tennessee is believed to have been reached by 
De Soto, 1541. La Salle built a fort 1682. It was 


part of the Carolina grant of Charles II and home 
of Cherokee tribes. During 1784-1788 settlers 
formed the ‘‘state’’ of Franklin. North Carolina 
ceded it to the Federal govt., 1790; it was part of 
the Territory South of the Ohio until it became a 
state in 1796. It seceded 1861, was the site of 
Civil War battles and was readmitted 1866, 


Texas 
Lone Star State 


CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sq. mi., in- 
cluding 3,695 water, rank, 2nd. POPULATION: 
(Census Bureau est. 1958), 9,377,000, rank, 5th. 
FLAG: A white star on a blue field extending 
length of staff one-third of flag; rest divided with 
upper half white, lower half red. MOTTO: 
Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of Indian 
word, Tejas friends, from which Texas derives 
name.) FLOWER: Bluebonnet. TREE: Pecan. 
BIRD: Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. 
ADMISSION: 28th. 

Texas, a West South Central state, is bounded 
N. by New Mexico, Oklahoma and Arkansas; Hast 
by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and Gulf of 
Mexico; S. by Gulf and Mexico; W. by Mexico 
and New Mexico. The Rio Grande flows for 800 
miles between Mexico and Texas. Second in size 
only to Alaska, it is 773 x 801 mi. at widest points, 

Texas is the only state that was an independent 
republic, recognized by the U. S., before an- 
nexation. Over it have flown the flags of Spain, 
France, Mexico, the Lone Star Flag of the Repub- 
lic, the Confederate States and the United States. 
The capitol at Austin (1888), built of red granite, 
covers three acres and is 311 ft. to the top of its 
dome and largest of the state capitols. 

Coast was explored by De Pineda, 1519; De Vaca, 
1536; land crossed by Coronado, 1541. First missions 
founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. Fort St. Louis, 
1685. Texas became a Spanish province, 1691, 
Mexican state, 1821. The American settlers re= 
volted 1835; were massacred at the Alamo, Mar. 6, 
1836, defeated Mexicans at San Jacinto, Apr. 21, 
1836. They formed the Republic of Texas: voted 
for annexation to U.S. 1845. State admitted Dec. 
29, 1845. Seceded and joined Confederacy, Feb. 1, 
1861. Freed all slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to 
Union Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and devel- 
oped an important citrus fruit area near the Rio 
Grande. Lake Texoma, formed by the Red River 
N. of Denison, covers 93,980 acres and a 580 mi. 
shoreline and serves four states. Large reservoirs 
have been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, Trinity, 
Canadian, Colorado and San Jacinto rivers. 

Texas ranks first in number of cattle, raised on 
great ranches in the south and west. Shorthorns 
crossed with Brahmans created a distinct breed, 
the Santa Gertrudis, New Charbray breed was 
created by crossing Brahman and Charolais cattle. 
Texas is first in sheep raising and wool; its Angora 
goats yield most of the mohair of the nation. On 
Jan. 1, 1959, Texas had 8,510,000 cattle, 5,170,000 
stock sheep and lambs, 1,226,000 hogs. 

Texas leads in no. of farms, those in east and 
central parts producing cotton, sorghum, oats, 
rice; those in’ west and northwest wheat, cotton, 
sorghum, livestock, wool and mohair. Truck farm- 
ing yields the nation’s biggest spinach crops. 
Tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage also are important. 
In 1958 the state was first in cotton, with 5,400,000 
acres yielding 4,350,000 bales (500 lbs.), 387 Ibs. 
per acre, highest yield in state history. Pecans 
are a large business; peaches are the biggest 
fruit crop, followed by apples, pears, figs and all 
sort of berries. The largest rose-growing center 
in the world is near Tyler. 

Oil makes Texas rank first in mineral produc- 
tion, 2414% of U.S. total, and the state has 
about 50% of the nation’s crude oil reserves, In 
1957 mineral production reached a record value of 
$4,497 million. Its oil fields produced 1.08 bil- 
lion bbl. (42 gal. each) of crude petroleum, 5.2 
billion cu. ft. of natural gas; 24,134 new wells 
were sunk, and a total of 187,935 wells were pro- 
ducing at the end of 1957. Magnesium, brown-~iron 
ore for pig iron, aluminum, antimony, helium, 
sulphur, copper, lead and tin also were produced. 

Chemical production, particularly petro-chem- 
icals, is largest manufacturing industry. In 1958, 
$322,873,000 worth of new chemical manufactur- 
ing installations were completed. Other new 
plants to cost $226,300,000 were to be _ con- 
structed in 1959-1960, and more projected. Major 
petro-chemicals include high octane fuels, ethy- 


lene, polyethylene, and butadiene (rubber). 

There are more than 600 airports, including 55 
major USAF bases. Major airports are in Dallas, 
Houston, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, El Paso. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher education: 
40 colleges and universities, 5 professional schools, 
8 teachers colleges, 46 junior colleges. The Univ. 
of Texas is at Austin. Important schools are 
Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Uniy., Texas Technological, Univ. of Houston. 


HOUSTON 

Houston is one of the nation’s major ports by 
means of the Ship Channel to the Gulf, 5842 mi. 
Est. population of the metropolitan area in 1959 
was 1,190,000. It is the center of the oil industry 
of 14 counties, producing 20% of the state’s crude 
and 9% of the nation’s, and has oil refineries 
capable of 800,000 bbl. daily. It is the center of a 
great petrochemical industry, a central cotton 
shipping port and handles a huge rice crop. 
Other valuable products are natural gas, natural- 
gas liquids, and flour. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,- 
000. Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. The Univ. 
of Houston has over 13,000 students. 

Houston International Airport is served by 12 
domestic and international airlines. Six major 
interstate railroads enter the city, while the Port 


*Terminal Railroad serves the port. 


Dallas, second largest city, is a major cotton 
market, producing cotton textiles and setting 
styles in apparel. It also handles petroleum prod- 
ucts, meat packing, aircraft, oil machinery and 
cement. It is the seat of Southern Methodist 
Univ, and Hinsley Field is an important air base. 
It is engaged in an imposing redevelopment 
project. The nation’s largest state fair is held 
here annually in October. 


Utah 


Beehive State 
CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. AREA: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, llth. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 865,000, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry. 
FLOWER: Sego Lily. BIRD: Seagull. TREE: Blue 
Spruce. EMBLEM: Beehive. SONG: Utah We 
Love Thee. ADMISSION: 45th. 


Utah, in the Mountain group, is bounded 
N. by Idaho and Wyoming; E. by Wyoming and 
Colorado; S. by Arizona; W. by Nevada. The Wa- 
satch Mts. run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. The high- 
est point is King’s Peak, 13,498 ft. The greater 
part of the state is a plateau, 6,000 ft. alt., with 
rivers useful for irrigation. The Great Salt Lake, 
in the N.W., has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, 
and a salt density which varies from 20-25%, 
second only ‘to the Dead Sea. Its area varies 


slightly—is estimated to average more than 1,500 - 


Sq. mi. A 13-mile rock-fill railroad dike crosses the 
lake. The Great American Desert lies in the N.W. 
corner and reaches into Nevada. 

Population, state est. 1959, is 881,000. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter and the 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

Utah was organized as a Territory Sept. 9, 1850; 
admitted to the Union Jan. 4, 1896. 

In agriculture the principal livestock items are 
dairy products, turkeys and poultry products, 
beef cattle, lambs and wool. Wheat and sugar 
beets are two leading crops; also alfalfa, barley 
and potatoes. 

About one-fourth of the nation’s copper is 
produced in Utah in normal times. In 1957 cop- 
per production was 237,857 short tons (2,000 Ibs. 
each), valued at $143,190,000; coal mined was 
6,858,000 short tons; iron ore, 4,156,000 long tons; 
gold, 378,438 fine oz. Utah also produces silver, 
fluorspar, lead, zinc, molybdenum, tungsten, sul- 
phur, uranium, vanadium, cobalt. 

Production of uranium ore is about 35% of 
the national total. In 1957 it reached 1,075,759 
tons. Petroleum output is modest but drilling con- 
tinues. Hydroelectric power has attracted industry 
and steel is produced in quantity. 

The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% of all 
church membership (census of 1950). The Mor- 
mons reached Utah July 24, 1847, from the Mid- 
west. Salt Lake City, the Capital, has several 
structures built by the church, among them the 
Tabernacle, seating 8,000, and the Temple. 


tions in tale 

spectacular scenic attractions 

bow Bridge, near the junction of Colorado 

San Juan rivers. National ski events are hel 

Alta, Brighton and Snow Basin. Bonneville 

Flats, W. of Salt Lake City, is a motor speedway. 
Utah is served by the Denver & Rio Grande 

Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Western 

and Utah Rys. Airlines reaching Salt Lake City 

are Bonanza, Frontier, United and Western. 
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Vermont 


Green Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 43rd. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 372,000, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Freedom and 
Unity. FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple, 
BIRD: Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 

Vermont, one of the 6 New England states and 
the first to join the Union after the original 13, 
is bounded N. by the province of Quebec, Canada; 
E. by New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by 
New York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire line 
extending to the original low water line on the 
west bank. On W. Lake Champlain, 120 mi. long. 

Chief features of topography are the Green 
Mountains, running N. and S. down middle of 
state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,392 ft., highest. Six 
peaks rise over 4,000 ft., 21 over 3,500 ft., includ- 
ing. Mt. Killington, 4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft. 
Camel’s Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic Mountains in 
S.W. include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, near 
Barre contain important quarries. 

Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, tale 
and asbestos; also has slate, mica, chlorite, iron, 
copper, Manganese, lignite, lime, and clay. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 160 
days between frost. The Long Trail is famous for 
hiking and camping. Mt. Mansfield State Forest 
has many ski slopes. Its 53 state forest and forest 


parks contain 88,776 acres. Green Mountain Na- © 


tional Forest comprises nearly 580,000 acres. Tim- 
ber cutting is supervised and game refuges are 
protected. Vermont has a 16-day season for deer. 
Muskrats, skunks, raccoons, fox, mink provide 
pelts. The waters have speckled, rainbow, steel- 
head trout; pike, pickerel, catfish, perch, salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New England 
and New York markets. Turkeys are raised in 
large quantities. Apples are featured among or- 
chard fruits; corn, potatoes, hay are large crops. 
The state is a heavy producer of maple syrup 
(est. 816,000 gals in 1958), with Franklin county 
an important center. Principal industries are 
machinery (except electrical), stone and clay 
products, lumber, wood products, including fur- 
niture and paper, 

The area was visited by Samuel de Champlain 
1609, and had its first permanent settlement at 
Fort Dummer near Brattleboro, 1724, New Hamp- 
shire exercised jurisdiction and land west of the 
Connecticut became known as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New-Hampshire and 
New York. Though comparatively few, the settlers 
resented interference. The Green Mountain Boys, 
organized by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, took Fort 
Ticonderoga with 83 men May 10, 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielding 150 can= 
non for besieging Boston, The Boys fought with 
distinction at Bennington and Saratoga, 

In 1777 the colonists declared their independ- 
ence, adopted a constitution, the first giving uni- 
versal manhood suffrage without property quali- 
fications, elected a governor. They chose the name 
Vermont, suggested by Dr. Thos. Young, Philadel- 
phia, from Verd-Mont (Green Mountain). The 
controversy over land grants was settled 11790. 
Vermont ratified U.S. Constitution Jan. 1791, en- 
tered Union. Mar. 4, 1791. Vermonters were in- 
tense anti-slavery men and supported Lincoln 
over their native son Stephen Douglas. The state 
is strongly Republican and reveres Calvin Cool- 
idge as its best representative. It has 14 institu- 
tions of higher learning, including Univ. of Ver- 
mont at Burlington and Middlebury College. 

Vermont is served by the Central Vermont, 
Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Maine Central and Canadian 
National. Airlines are Hastern and Northeast. 
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Virginia 
Old Dominion 
CAPITAL: Richmond. Area: 40,815 sq. mi., 
rank, 36th. POPULATION; (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 3,935,000, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Sic Semper 


BIRD 
American Dogwood. Tenth 
States. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the 
South Atlantic states, is famous for its colonial 
culture, statesmen, historic estates, and battle- 
fields on which the fate of the nation was decided 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. It is bound N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by Maryland 
and the Atlantic ocean; S. by North Carolina 
and Tennessee; W. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. It was first settled, 1607, at Jamestown, 
by English colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic’ legis- 
lature in the House of Burgesses, 1619, became a 
center of resistance to the British Stamp Tax and 
provided the leadership that led to American 
independence and the writing of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Coastal Plain, known as the Tidewater, 
consists of four peninsulas averaging 70 miles in 
length and 10 to 15 miles wide, formed by Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Potomac, Rappahannock, York 
and James rivers. The central part of the state, 
the Piedmont, rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Between this range and the Alleghenies lies the 
Shenandoah valley, an excellent farming region. 
Extending far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, and 
many fertile valleys. Highest is Mt. Rogers, 5,720 ft. 

Virginia was the 3rd largest tobacco producer 
in 1958 (122,180,400 Ibs.). Other crops are corn, 
oats, winter wheat, apples, peanuts. Smithfield 
hams from peanut-fed hogs are world famous. 
Livestock, dairying and turkey-raising are impor- 
tant industries and the Piedmont is noted for its 
thoroughbred horses. é 

Virginia’s principal mineral products are coal, 
(29,505,579 short tons in 1957), stone, sand, gravel 
and zinc; also titanium, cement, clay, feldspar, 
gypsum, lead, manganese, mica, pyrite, and salt. 

Leading manufacturing centers are Richmond, 
Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead- 
ing industrial products are cigarettes, chemicals, 
furniture, lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
port News, at the mouth of the James River, has 
one of the largest shipbuilding plants and great 
coal piers. Hampton Roads is the major port. 

The state lists 45 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including 27 colleges and universities, 4 
professional schools, and 14 junior colleges. 

State forests and parks provide recreational 
facilities. They include Shenandoah National Park 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains through which 
runs the Skyline Drive of 107 miles, and many 
seashore resorts. Best known of the latter is 
Virginia Beach. 

Key segment of a $60,000,000 highway improve- 
ment is the Hampton Roads Bridge Tunnel link- 
ing Hampton and Newport News with Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, opened in 1957. — 

Virginia seceded from the Union Apr. 17, 1861, 
and Richmond became the capital of the Confed- 
erate States. The state suffered severely as the 
chief battleground. It was readmitted Jan. 26, 1870. 

Virginia was the birthplace of 8 presidents: 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Tyler, 
William H. Harrison, Taylor and Wilson—the last 
3 elected from other states. It has many historic 
shrines, including Washington’s birthplace. Wake- 
field; home and grave at Mount Vernon, Jeffer- 
son’s Monticello, near Charlottesville and the 
Univ. of Virginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s grave 
at Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; many 
famous battlefields. All roads have historic mark- 
ers. Colonial Williamburg, restored by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., presents a complete panorama of 
18th century life and is also the site of the College 
of William and Mary (founded 1693). 

Chief rys.: Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, B. & o., 
Pennsylvania, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 


tomac, Virginian, Clinchfield. Airlines: Riddle, 
American, Capital, Eastern, National, Piedmont. 
Washington 


Evergreen State 
CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
20th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
2,769,000, rank, 24th. MOTTO: Al-ki, Bye and 
Bye. FLOWER; Rhododendron. TREE: Western 


oe BIRD: Willow Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 


Washington, northernmost of the Pacific states, 
occupies the N.W. corner of the U.S., bounded N, 
by British Columbia, Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by 
Oregon; W. by the Pacific ocean. The Columbia 
river is on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and salmon, 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Oregon in 
the W. third of the state, with highest peak, Mt. 
Rainier, 14,410 ft. The Olympic Mts. rising to 8,000 
ft., are on Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 ft. 
Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. Three 
railroad tunnels go through the Cascade Mts, 

It was organized as a Territory Mar. 2, 1853; 
admitted to the Union Noy. 11, 1889. 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Tacoma, Ever- 
ett, Olympia and other important cities are situ- 
ated, is a great commercial center. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Washington produces large quantities of winter 
and spring wheat. In 1958 it ranked 5th in barley 
and rye. It ranks righ in apples, hops, dry peas, 
small fruits, filberts, pears, apricots, cherries. 

Forest products are important; included are 
plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard. Ponderosa pine 
and Douglas fir doors, red cedar shingles. 

Manufacturing has increased greatly with use 
of hydroelectric power. Payrolls have increased 
for work in forest products, food processing, par- 
ticularly canning and preserving; aircraft; chem- 
icals, including the large government plants at 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon industry 
has been decreasing, fisheries remain second only 
to California and Massachusetts, with halibut, 
crab, albacore, tuna, rock cod prevalent. 

Principal mineral products in order of value are 
cement, coal, sand and gravel, stone. Gold, silver, 
lead, mercury and zinc also are mined. Also found 
are clays, antimony, arsenic, tungsten and plati- 
num. Aluminum refining is important. Petroleum 
refining is growing in the Puget Sound tidewater 
area. In 1959 four major companies operated, 
with capacity of 180,000 bbl. of crude daily. 

There are 23 institutions of higher education— 
12 colleges and universities, with Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle Univ., and Washington State 
among the largest. 

The nation’s largest reclamation project in the 
Columbia River basin includes Grand Coulee dam, 
Bonneville dam, McNary dam, the Dalles, and 
Chief Joseph dam. Rocky Reach and Priest Rapids 
dams, begun in 1957, will add 1,300,000 kws. 

The state has two national parks, Mt. Rainier 
and Olympic National Park, Washington also has 
about 80 state parks; two state forests, 290,000 
acres, and 13 community forests, 90,016. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Milwaukee, Spokane, Portland é& 
Seattle, Spokane International. Airlines: Alaska, 
Northwest, Pacific Northern, Pan American, 
Trans-Canada, United, West Coast, Western, Fly~ 
ing Tiger. 

Seattle scheduled for Nov. 1960, inauguration 
of the first monorail rail line of any American 
city, a 114-mi.-stretch to facilitate transit during 
the city’s 18-month Century 21 Exposition start- 
ing in summer, 1961. The exhibition will occupy a 
74-acre site about a mile from the city’s center. 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 

Charleston. AREA: 24,181 sq. mi,, 
rank, 41st. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 
1958), 1,969,000, rank 30th. MOTTO: Montani 
Semper Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOW- 
ER: Rosebay Rhododendron, Max. BIRD: Cardi- 
nal. TREE: Sugar Maple. ANIMAL: Black Bear, 
ADMISSION: 35th. 

West Virginia lies in the South Atlantic group, 
bounded E. by Virginia; N. by Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland; S. by Kentucky and Virginia; W. 
by Kentucky and Ohio, It shared the political 
fortunes of Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1861, when 40 western counties of Vir- 
ginia voted against secession and adopted a state 
government at Wheeling, choosing the name West 
Virginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 1863, West Virginia 
was admitted to the Union as the 35th state. The 
first engagement of that war took place at Philippt, 
June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including part of 


CAPITAL: 


Ss 
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the Appalachians. The E. section drains into the 
Potomac river; the W. into the Ohio. 

The state leads in bituminous coal; 117,867,000 
short tons in 1958. Wheeling and Weirton are 
big steel centers. There is oil refining, alumi- 
num manufacturing and lumber production. 
The Ohio and Great Kanawha river valleys are 
among the nation’s fastest growing chemical pro- 
duction areas. Silica is used in glass and bottle 
making. Textiles, pottery and chinaware are pro- 
duced. One of the largest producers of hardwood, 
fts forests have yellow poplar, birch, ash, oak, 
spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are livestock, poultry, 
corn, oats, wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peaches, 
plums and grapes. 

West Virginia has 25 institutions of higher 
education—uaine colleges and universities, and a 
number of teachers’ and junior colleges. 

The world’s largest radio telescope is being built 


States of the Union—West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 


code and first unemployment compensation 

In 1957 it became the first state to demand that 
The state has 39 

led by the University of Wisconsin, at Madison. 
Wisconsin has 10,000 mi, of trout streams, 

muskellunge, pike, 


18,325 acres, 7 state forests with 335,105 acres, and 
1,464,940 acres in national forest lands as well as 
numerous historical and scenic Sites. 

Airports number 114, plus 6 seaplane bases. 
Airlines: American, Capital, North Central, North- 
west, Ozark, United. Railways: Burlington, North 
Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, North- 
ern Pacific, Green Bay & Western, Great Northern, 
Wisconsin Central; Duluth South Shore and 


by the U.S. Navy near Sugar Groye. Atlantic. a 
Camping sites and trails are available in the Wyoming 
Monongahela National Forest, White Sulphur Equality State 


Springs is a fashionable resort. 

West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line rys., 
including Penn., N. Y. Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern, C. & O., B. & O., Virginian, Western Mary- 
jJand Rys.; also by American, Allegheny, Capital, 
Eastern, Piedmont and Trans-World airlines. 


Wisconsin 


Badger State 
CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sq. mi., rank, 
26th. POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958), 
3,938,000, rank 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOW- 
ER: Butterfly Violet. BIRD: Robin. TREE: Sugar 


CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,014 sq. 
rank, 9th. POPULATION: 
1958), 320,000, rank, 48th. MOTTO: Cedant Arma 
Togae. Let Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: 
Wyoming Paintedcup. BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: 
Cottonwood (Balsam Popular). ADMISSION: 44th. 

Wyoming, a Mountain group state, is bounded 
N. by Montana; E. by South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka; S. by Colorado and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky Mts., 
highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 13,785 ft. The 
Teton range, 40 mi. long, has 11 major peaks. 

The rivers flow in many directions; the Green 


Maple. ANIMAL: Badger. FISH: Muskellunge. 
LIF A river to the southwest, the Yellowstone and 
ae conte Peni tcotalled eect sh Snake rivers to the northwest, the Big Horn to 
. the north, and the North Platte, Sweetwater and 
Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the East Laramie rivers to the southeast, none navigable. 


North Central group, is bounded N. by Lake Su- 
perior and Michigan; E. by Lake Michigan; S. by 
Illinois; W. by Iowa and Minnesota. The Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix rivers are on the West. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, discovered 
by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited by French ex- 
plorers and missionaries, chiefly through Green 
Bay. The French recruited Indians for the Brit- 
ish wars, but surrendered the land, Sept. 8, 1760, 
to the British, who ceded it to the U.S., 1783. 
The British were not completely dislodged until 
1815. Wisconsin was part of Northwest Terr., 
Indiana Terr., Illinois Terr., Michigan Terr., un- 
til Apr. 20, 1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr. 
It became .a state May 29, 1848. 

Wisconsin has great dairy production, includ- 
ing milk, butter, cheese, evaporated and dried 
milk. Milk production in 1958 was 17,816,000,000 
Ibs., about 14% of the nation’s total. Of est, 
4,254,000 cattle, Jam. 1, 1959, 2,501,000 were kept 
for milk. In 1958 it was 2nd in the country in 
hay production with 8,037,000 tons, and was a 
heavy producer of peas, corn, oats and beets. 
Wisconsin leads in canning fresh vegetables. 

Wisconsin is a leader in cranberry production, 
mink farming and wood pulp. The Door County 
peninsula produces cherries and apples. 

Nationally known industries include the Miller, 
Pabst and Schlitz breweries (Milwaukee); Horlick 
(Racine); J. I. Case (Racine); American Motors 
and Simmons (Kenosha); Allis Chalmers, Harley- 
Davidson, and Evinrude (Milwaukee), and heavy 
concentration of paper mills in the Fox and Wis- 
consin River valleys. It mines over 1,500,000 long 
tons of iron ore annually, chiefly in the Goebic 
and Menominee ranges. 

The Wisconsin River, with more than 50 dams, 
is described as the world’s hardest working river. 

Wisconsin passed first statewide primary election 
law and one of earliest corrupt practices acts; 
contributed to ad valorem taxation of railroads, 
income tax, vocational education, progressive 
handling of delinquent children. State passed first 
workmen’s compensation law, first complete labor 


The climate is typical of the rarefied air of 
high elevations, with severe winters and pleasant 
summers. Annual mean precipitation 12-15 in. 

Great mineral resources, not fully developed, 
include coal, petroleum, bentonite, iron, copper, 
uranium, lithium, selenium, phosphate, sulphur 
and a variety of nonmetallics. Coal mined in 1958 
was est. 1,625,000 short tons; uranium ore, 500,000 
tons; petroleum, 115,000,000 bbl.; natural gas, 
139 billion cu. ft. 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people gain 
their livelihood directly or indirectly from farm 
or ranch. Crops include beans, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, hay and alfalfa. On Jan. 1, 
1959, Wyoming had 2,256,000 sheep and lambs 
(2nd in nation), and 1,140,000 cattle. Dairying and 
cheese are important in several sections. 

Wyoming is a direct beneficiary of the Missouri 
River Basin Project, and receives both irrigation 
and power through dams and plants. Boyesen, 
Kendrick, Shoshone, Seminoe are some of the 
projects either completed or on the way. ~ 

Warren AFB, under SAC, is a major military 
installation. In 1958 work was begun on Air 
Force ICBM launching sites. 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie, 

Wyoming was organized as a Territory July 25, 
1868; admitted to the Union July 10, 1890. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
in the United States was contained in the Act of 
1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, has 
2,213,207 acres, over 3,000 geysers and springs, in- 
cluding Old Faithful, discharging 15,000 gals. of 
hot water 120 ft. high hourly. Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park with great mtns., 12,000 ft. alt., com- 
prises 299,326 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The annual 
Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last full week in 
July, is state’s biggest rodeo. The tourist in- 
dustry is second largest after oil. 

Major railways in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Union Pacific, Colo- 
rado & Sou. Airlines: Frontier, United, Western. 


Size and Dimensions of the Continents 
Source: U .S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C.; Figures approximate. 
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District of Columbia 


POPULATION: (Census Bureau est. 1958) 820,- 
000. AREA; 69 sq. mi. MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus. 
Justice to All. FLOWER: American Beauty rose. 
The City of Washington is co-extensive with the 
District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. It lies on 
the west central edge of Maryland on the Potomac, 
opposite Virginia. Its area was originally 100 
Square miles taken from the sovereignty of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Virginia’s portion south of the 
Potomac was given back to that state in 1846. 

Congress in 1878 created the present form of 
government, which consists of a commission ot 
three members, two residents of the District ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and one detailed from the Corps of En- 
gineers of the Army. Each house of Congress has 
a Committee on District of Columbia, and taxation 
is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia do not 
vote on either national or municipal matters. Per- 
sons residing in the District and holding govern- 
mental positions may vote in home states. Resi- 
dents not claiming voting rights elsewhere are 
entitled to vote for delegates to the national 
presidential nominating conventions, national 
committee representatives and local party com- 
mittees. 

Proposals for a ‘“‘federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the’ House wanted a capital 


Commonwealth 

CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION (Census Bureau est. 1958), 2,306,- 
000. FLAG: Three red, two white horiz. stripes; 
white star in blue triangle at mast. SONG: La 
Borinquena. 

Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the east- 
ernmost island of the West Indies group known 
as the Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, His- 
paniola and Jamaica are the larger units. It lies 
about 1,600 miles southeast of New York, 500 miles 
north of Venezuela. Roughly rectangular in shape, 
it is about 105 miles long by 35 miles wide, exclud- 
ing the islands of Vieques, Culebra and Mona. 

The soil of the coastal plain is fertile and large- 
ly under cultivation, but irrigation is needed in 
the South; an extensive system has been con- 
structed by the government. The climate is mild, 
with a mean winter temperature of 73.4° and a 
summer temperature only 5.5° higher. 

President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an act 
giving Puerto Rico the right-to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. An act-of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto 
Rico to draft its own constitution. One similar to 
that of the United States was approved in a con- 
vention Feb. 4, 1952, and ratified by.a popular vote 
March 3, 1952. President Truman signed, July 3, 
1952, a Congressional resolution approving the new 
constitution, elevating Puerto Rico to the status 
of a free commonwealth associated with the 
United States, effective July 25, 1952. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate 
and House of Representatives, whose members are 
elected by direct vote every 4 years. Eight sena- 
torial districts elect two Senators each, and 40 
representative districts one member each; also 11 
Senators and 11 Representatives at large. Its 
Resident Commissioner in the U. S. Congress does 
not have a vote. Puerto Ricans were granted 
American citizenship under the original Organic 
Act of 1917. They do not vote for President, 
unless they move to the U. S., where they come 
under local laws. 

Executive power is vested in a governor elected 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- 
ments each headed by a secretary; State, Justice, 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Public Works. The governor 
is Luis Mufioz Marin (elected Nov. 2, 1948, re- 
elected in 1952 and 1956). The judiciary is vested 
in a Supreme Court and lower courts. 

Puerto Rico now gets its largest income from 


on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southern- 
ers defeated the Northern attempt to have the 
nation assume the war debts of the 13 original 
states, the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a 
compromise; the Virginia men voted for the As- 
sumption bill, and the Northerners conceded the 
capital to the Potomac. President Washington 
chose the site in October, 1790, and persuaded 
landowners to sell their holdings to the govern- 
ment at £25, then about $66 an acre. The capital 
was named Washington. 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans, When L’Enfant ordered 
a& wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Sept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Wash- 
ington. The occasion was expected to drum up 
sales of city lots, but there were few purchasers. 
Washington bought several lots. In the next few 
years Robert Morris and others invested. By 1799 
the Senate wing of the Capitol had been roofed, 
the walls of the President’s house were up and 
the Treasury building was ordered. On June 3, 
1800, President John Adams moved to Washington 
and on June 10, Philadelphia ceased to be the 
temporary capital. The City of Washington was 
incorporated in 1802; the District of Columbia was 
created as a municipal corporation in 1871, em- 
bracing Washington, Georgetown and County of 
Washington. See also Washington, D. C. 


of Puerto Rico 

manufacturing. Its main crop still is sugar, with 
tobacco, coffee, pineapples, coconuts, fruits and 
garden truck important. Derivatives are molasses, 
rum, beer, wine, distilled spirits. It makes textiles, 
clothing, chemicals, plastics, electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment. Annual rate of capital goods in- 
vested reached $274,000,000 in year ended June 30, 
1958, an increase of $18,000,000 over 1957, Electrie 
power consumption rose from 174,000,000 kwh in 
1940 to 1,298,806,000 kwh in 1958. 

Gross output for 1958 was $1,285,526,000, an 
increase of 348% over 1940. Large gains were also 
shown for net income, income from manufacturing, 
total wages and salaries and banking assets. Net 
income in 1958 was $1,079,009,000; wages and 
salaries, $686,000,000; banking assets, $552,000,000. 


Per capita income for 1958 was $469, a gain of —= 


288% over 1940. Employment in manufacturing 
in 1958 totaled 79,000. 

Imports, 1958, amounted to $728,000,000; ex- 
ports, $467,000,000. Over four-fifths of its exports 
and imports are with the United States. 

Migration to the U. S. after 1945 has varied be- 
tween 28,000 and 45,000 annually. Some migrants 
are seasonal laborers in fruit orchards and return 
home. New York, N. Y., has about 463,000 of 
Puerto Rican origin. 

San Juan, with an international airport and 
modern hotels, is center of the growing tourist 
industry, which ranks third, after manufacturing 
and agriculture. 

Municipalities over 50,000 (est. 1955): San Juan- 
Rio Piedras, 578,680; Ponce, 145,923; Mayaguez, 
86,643; Caguas, 58,855. 

Public school education is free and compulsory 
at the elementary level. In 1958, 85% of the popu- 
lation under 18 was in school; literacy has risen 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 83.8% in 1958. There are 
four institutions of higher learning, with over 
16,500 enrolled in the University of Puerto Rico in 
Rio Piedras and its branches. Although Spanish is 
the popular language, most of the people speak 
English. Chief religion is Roman Catholic. 

Puerto Rico (or Borinquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain, 1509, and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from San 
Juan. Ruled by Spain until 1898, it was occupied 
by Major Gen. Nelson A. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec, 10, 1898. 
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OUTLYING REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. S. 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone, in effect a U.S. Government 
reservation, is a strip of land extending 5 mi. on 
either side of the axis of the Panama Canal on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and is under the juris- 
diction of the United States by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. Through it runs the Panama 
Canal, connecting the Caribbean Sea with the 
Gulf of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. The Carib- 
bean port is Cristobal; the Gulf port is Balboa. 
Adjoining Balboa are the administrative center of 
Balboa Heights, and Ancon. The terminal cities 
of Colon and Panama belong to the republic. 

The Canal Zone has an area of 553 sq. mi., of 
which 371 sq. mi. are land. Gatun Lake, 163.4 
sq. mi. is used by the Canal. Jurisdiction in- 
cludes Madden Dam on the Chagres river. 

The Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Co. are the two operating agencies, both 
headed by an individual who acts as Governor of 
the Canal Zone and President of the Company, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of the Army. 
The Canal Zone Government maintains civil gov- 
ernment; the Company operates the Canal, the 
Panama Railroad and a steamship line between 
New York and the Canal Zone. The Governor/ 
President is Maj. Gen. W. E. Potter (apptd. 1956). 

A French syndicate under Ferdinand de Lesseps 
failed to complete a canal, 1880-89, and a second 
French company failed in 1899. The U.S. bought 
their rights and offered Colombia compensation 
for a canal zone, but Colombia failed to ratify the 
treaty Oct., 1903. Panama declared itself inde- 
pendent of Colombia Nov. 3, 1903, and was recog- 
nized by President Theodore Roosevelt Nov. 6. 
American naval vessels prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18 Panama granted the 
Canal strip to the U.S. by treaty, ratified Feb. 26, 
1904, compensation $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 after 9 years, and a guarantee 
of Panama independence. The canal was opened 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. In 1921 Colombia accepted 
$25,000,000 compensation from the U.S. for the 
loss of Panama. In 1936 the U.S. agreed to pay 
Panama $430,000 a year and withdrew its guaran- 
tee of independence. 

A new treaty regulating relations between the 
United States and Panama was signed in Panama 
City, Jan. 25, 1955, effective Aug. 23 after ratifi- 
cation by the U.S. Senate, July 29, and by Panama. 


Principal among concessions made by the United 
States was an increase in the annuity paid Pana- 
ma from $430,000 to $1,930,000 yearly. In addition, 
the United States returned to Panama about 
$24,000,000 worth of real estate no longer needed 
by the Canal Zone administration. U. S. citizen 
and non-citizen employees were guaranteed equal- 
ity of pay and opportunity. In addition, the United 
States agreed to build a high level bridge over the 
Pacific entrance to the Canal. 

Under the treaty Panama is enabled to levy 
income taxes on Panamanian citizens and those 
of third countries employed by Canal Zone agen- 
cies; United States citizens and members of the 
armed forces are exempt. 


Population (Dec. 1954) was 38,953, exclusive of 
Armed Forces personnel. Population is composed 
mainly of employees, and Armed Forces personnel 
and their dependents. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake canal, 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama from the Carib- 
bean Sea in a southeasterly direction to the Gulf 
of Panama of the Pacific Ocean. It is 50 mi. long 
from deep water to deep water, at least 300 ft. 
wide at the bottom of excavated channels, 110 ft. 
wide in lock chambers, which have a usable length 
of 1,000 ft. Depth varies, but is not less than 41 ft. 
Average transit time is ‘10 hours. 

Gatun Dam blocks the Chagres River near its 
Atlantic mouth, creating Gatun Lake, 2334 mi. 
long, 85 ft. above sea level, about 45 ft. deep. 
Ships ascend to the lake by locks and then: pass 
through Gaillard (formerly Culebra) Cut, 8 mi, 

TM the fiscal year ending, June 30, 1958, a total 
of 10,553 transits were made—5,303 from At- 
lantic to Pacific, and 5,250 from Pacific to At- 
lantic. Of these, 9,187 were commercial vessels 
Carrying 48,124,809 tons of cargo. Tolls on com- 
mercial vessels amounted to $41,843,000, govern- 
ment ships $991,000. 
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Virgin Islands 

CAPITAL: te Amalie, formerly St. 
Thomas. AREA: 132 square miles. POPULATION: 
(Govt. est. July, 1956) 30,061. FLOWER: Yellow 


Cedar. 
irgin Islands form the most easterly U. 8. 
Hemisphere. They com- 
prise about 50 


islands lying 

1,500 miles southeast of New York, in the eastern 
Caribbean Sea. The three largest, and most popu- 
lous are St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix. For- 
merly known as the Danish West Indies they were 
purchased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (pro- 
claimed Mar. 31, 1917). They were discovered by 
Columbus in 1493 and named Las Virgenes for St. 
Ursula and her associates. Approximately 80% of 
the population is of Negro descent. 

St. Thomas (pop. 15,695) has the seat of gov~- 
ernment. A new Waterfront Highway has been 
completed. From 80 to 90 cruise ships call an- 
nually and visitors spend an est. $17,500,000. Its 
airport is served by PA World Airways, Caribbean- 
Atlantic and British West Indian. 

The inhabitants have been citizens of the U. S. 
since 1927. Legislation originates in a unicameral 
house of 11 senators, elected for 2 years. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
veto powers. The islands are under the Dept. of 
Interior. The Governor is John David Merwin, 
appointed 1958. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice 
concentrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock 
is raised. Mean winter temperature is 78°, summer, 
82°. Virgin Islands National Park occupies over 
half of St. John. 

Guam 


CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 209 square miles. 
POPULATION: (est. 1958), 38,072. 

Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by the Treaty of Paris, 
Dec. 10, 1898. It is 30 mi. long and 4 to 81% mi. 
wide. Distance from Manila, 1,499 miles; from 
San Francisco, 5,053 miles. Mean annual temp. is 
81°, average annual rainfall, July to September, 
70 in. The island is volcanic and mountains rise 
700 to 1,334 ft. Highest peak is Mt. Lamlam. 

Guam is the principal Pacific base of the USAF 
Strategic Air Command. The port of entry is Apra. 
Guam is reached by several trans-Pacific shipping 
and air lines. 

Guam is under the jurisdiction of the Dept. of 
the Interior. It is administered under the Organic 
Act of 1950, which provides for a governor, named 
for 4 years by the President of the U. S., a 21- 
member unicameral legislature, elected biennially 
by the residents, who are American citizens but 
do not vote for President. The natives are ¢alled 
Chamorros and are of mixed Malay origin. 

School attendance is compulsory and nearly 
15,000 are enrolled. There are a Territorial College 
and a vocational school. English is the official 
language. Chief religion is Roman Catholic, 

Principal crops are maize, sweet potatoes, taro 
and cassava. Manufactured products are imported 
from the United States and imports exceed exports 
by about four to one. 

Magellan discovered the group of islands, March 
6, 1521, and called them Ladrones. They were 
colonized in 1668 by Spanish missionaries who 
renamed them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
a queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
76 square miles. POPULATION: (est. 1958), 20,800. 

American Samoa, comprising the 7 eastern 
{islands of the Samoan group: Tutuila, Aunuu, 
Manua Islands (Tau, Olosega and Ofu), and Rose 
Island, a coral atoll, became a possession of the 
United States by virtue of a convention with 
Great Britain and Germany Dec. 2, 1899, con- 
firmed in 1900 and 1904. Pago Pago, former U. S. 
Navy coaling station, was ceded to the United 
States by the native king, 1872. Another, Swain’s 
Island, was annexed in 1925. 

America Samoa is located along the 14° S. Lat., 
and near 170 W. Long., 2,300 mi, SW of Hawaii. 

Tutuila has an area of 40.2 sq. mi. Tau has an 
area of 14 sq. mi, and the islets of Ofu and 
Olosega 4 sq. mi., with a population of a few 
thousand. Swain’s Island has nearly 2 sq. mi, and 
a few hundred people. 
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About 70% of the land is forest. Chief products 
and exports are fish products, copra and handi- 
crafts. Taro, bread-fruit, yams, coconuts, pine- 
apples, oranges and bananas also are produced. 

Formerly under jurisdiction of the Navy, since 
July 1, 1951 it is administered by the Department 
of the Interior which appoints a Governor and a 
Secretary. It has a bicameral legislature. Radio 
connects Pacific islands. z 

American Samoans are nationals of the United 
States. They are of Polynesian extraction. Educa- 
tion is compulsory between 7- and 15. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


Wake Island, with sister islands, Wilkes and 
Peale, lies in the Pacific Ocean on the direct 
route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, about 2,000 
miles west of Hawaii and 1,290 miles from Guam. 
The group is 412 mi. long, 114 mi. wide and 
totals about 2,000 acres. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island, July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment, Philippine expedi- 
tion. Formal possession was taken Jan. 17, 1899. 

The Midway Islands, acquired in 1867, are a 
group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands, and have an area 
of 28 sa. mi. 

Wake and Midway are reached by Pan American 
World Airways. 

Johnston, Sand, and Kingman Reef, in the 
Pacific, are under control of the Navy. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, uninhabited since World War 
II, are under Dept. of the Interior. 


Ryukyu Islands 

Ryukyu Islands number-63, extending northeast 
to southwest between southern Japan and Tai- 
wan (Formosa). They have an area of 848 sq. 
mi. and pop. (1958), 837,000. Once Chinese, they 
were annexed to Japan in 1874. Administration of 
the islands was vested in the United States by the 
Japanese peace treaty (1951). The United States 
recognizes Japanese residual sovereignty over the 
islands, but retains control pending easement of 
tension in the Far East. 

Naha, Okinawa is the seat of the U. S. civil ad- 
ministration and government and the island is an 
important American military base. 

Administration is carried out by a High Com- 
missioner, responsible to the Secretary of De- 


fense, and a civil administration which supervises 
the government, a popularly elected legislature, an 
appointed Chief Executive, and an independent 
judiciary. 

High Commissioner: Lt, Gen. Donald P. Booth. 
Civil Administrator: Brig. Gen. Vonna F, Burger, 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 

The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
Official and the islands are available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only by civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States or in 
any part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Canton serves as an air stop between Hawaii and 
Australia, Enderbury is uninhabited. 


> 
Islands Under Trusteeshi 
CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALL 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 96 atolls and island writs in the west- 
ern Pacific Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, 
and Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been 
placed under the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took charge July 1, 1951. All of the northern 
Mariana Islands except Rota have been transferred 
to Navy administration since 1953. 

Germany, seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others. were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War, 1898, when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I, 1914. Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’’ and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. It was from there that it 
launched the attack on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, 

The total population of the Islands (census, 
1958), is 70,594. Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesoue, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few are self-sustaining. Principal exports are 
copra, trochus, vegetables and handicrafts. 


Public Lands of the United States 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
ACQUISITION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 1781-1867 


Acquisition 


State Cessions (1781-1802)....... 0... cece eee eee 
Louisiana Purchase (1803). . 2... 0... eve we oe ges 
ROGPRIVER ASIA 5 210;.5)sieieislayeie» 5-30-00 eas «Salle 
Cession from Spain (1819)... oe... ee ee es 
Oregon Compromise (1846)... ...-so 05 we cee ee eee 
Mexican Cession-(1848). 055. cerca vic 0 acuetie 6) ojo ei0ne ls 
Purchase from-Fexas (1850)... Toe ne ce ee ee ee 
Gadsden Purchase (1853)...... 0.000 ee cece eeeee 
Alaska Purchase (1867)... sc. oe vet viens cece eee 


Uy Te: Ce rae ee one eOmee 


... . .{1,807,681,920 


Area* 
—— Cost! 

Land Water Total 

Acres Acres Acres 
233,415,680 3,409,920} 236,825,600] 286,200,000 
523,446,400 6,465,280! 529,911,680) 23,213,568 
29,066,880 535,0 29,601,920)... cs seme 
43,342,720 2,801,920 46,144,640 6,674,057 
180,644,480 2,741,760| 183,386,240). ..)........ 
334,479,360 4,201,600| 338,680,960) 16,295,149 
78,842,8 83,840 78,926,720) 15,496,448 
18,961,920 _ — 26,88 18,988,800} 10,000,000 
365,481,600 9,814,400} 375,296,000) 7,200,000 


30,080,640 1,837,762,560] $85,079,222 


*#All areas except Alaska were computed in 1912, and have not been adjusted for the recomputation 
of the area of the United States which was made for the 1950 Decennial Census. : 
1Cost data for all except ‘‘State Cessions’”’ obtained from U. S. Geological Survey, Boundaries, Areas, 


Geographic Centers. 2 
acioouiia Cession, 1802 (56,689,920 acres). 


8Excludes areas eliminated by Treaty of 1819 with Spain. 
«Basin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th parallel. 
DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Computed ere 1 pees 1958 : Pie eo : 
: Records of the Department of the Interior and Inventory Report on Real Property Owne 
pre by the United States Throughout the World. 


h ited States: Acres Title remaining in the United States: ~ Acres 
pres Salt Pato ae 5 285,000,000 Grazing districts, vacant and unappro- 
Homesteadsy. «31-7 ies ssi0r ee priated lands, et¢............:..++.. 1450,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporations........ 91,000,000 OF and gas reserves, Alaska......¢... SAG hee Goh 

gtlonsl LOrests : <5 verona cue aus i f 
a anes ng i ips ae Ra 95,000,000 | Indian reservation and trust properties 56,000,000 
¢ Bag. eg aah are pies Military reservations. ......... ... 19,000,000 - 
Grants to'st@tes... cA. 5 ace 224,000,000 National parks and monuments 18,000,000 
Cash sales and other disposals....,... 336,000,000 | Fish an e service 3,000, 
Reclamation. ........ 8,000,000 
Alaska disposals, various............. 2,000,000 Miscellaneous. Rrarsiayiths, wercials tel & be wayenstns 2,000,000 
Total area disposed of, ..........1,033,000,000 Total remaining and unentered., 774,000,000 


Includes over 270,000,000 acres in Alaska. 
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The irteen States—The 13 colonies that seceded from Great Britain and fought the 

Berge asnerataes Ameri, Pane) OEE Get, Hoe ore PonnayNani Dela 
, Connecticut, s A 

Spee tte ao eias North Carolina, South Carolina’ and Georgia. 


Get. Etered Extent in Miles nk 
n Se ed 
State Capital nio: Long | Wide Total 
eee ee 
laska... i eee ..»| 1784 | 1959, Jan. 3 |(a) 900 800 586,400 
Aap arontgonicry 1702 |. 1819, Dec. 12 | 330 | 200 51,609 
hoenix........| 1848 | 1912, Feb. 14 390 335 113,909 g 
Little Rock.....| 1785 | 1836, June 15 275 240 53,104 ) 
9 75 5,009 
7 110 35 2,057 
3 400 58,560 
2 315 | 250 ae 
4 83,557 
380 205 56,400 
265 1 36,291 
400 | 200 83.378 
Snore s 
eo 350 |° 175 40/395 
280 275 48,523 
235 205 33,215 
200 120 10,577 
190 110 20. 
400 310 216 
is suing 805 |. M. 400 068 
pean as | 188 | EE RS 1S | EIB | 8 ion 
. \Jefferson City... , Aug. , 
(Helena..... A Or 09 , Nov. 8 580 315 147,138 
Lincoln...... z M 415 205 77,227 
Carson City... 485 $15 540 
. (Concord, .. 185 % 
Trenton 160 70 783 
Santa Fe 390 3 121,666 
Albany 320 310 Riyé 
Raleigh 520 2 52,712 
Bismarck. . A 360 210 66. = 
Columbus...... 230 205 ; 
Klahoma City.. 585 210 69,919 
OM s<,. 375 290 98 
Harrisburg...... 300 | 180 45,333 
Providence. ....| 1636 | 1790, May 29 50 ,214 
Columbia. .| 1670 | 1788, May 23 285 215 ,055 
Pierre... ..| 1856 | 1889, Nov. 2 380 245 77,047 
Nashville ..| 1757°| 1796, June 1 430 1 244 
Austin. . ...| 1691 | 1845, Dec. 29 760 620 267,339 
Salt Lake City...| 1847 | 1896, Jan. 4 345 275 84,916 
-. |Montpelier..... 1724 | 1791, Mar. 4 155 90 60! 
--.|Richmond....., 1607 | 1788, June 25 425 205 40,815 
. (Olympla........ 1811 | 1889, Nov. 11 340 230 68,192 
Charleston...... 1727 | 1863, June 20 225 200 24,181 
jeatie «(VE QU sia autvarare 1766 | 1848, May 29 300 290 15: 
Wyo.....|Cheyenne..... .| 1834 | 1890, July 10 365)) 275 97,914 


*First permanent settlement. (a) Aleutian Tslands and Alexander Archipelago are not considered 
epee athe. hronological List of Territories 


Organic Act 
Name of Territory Organic Act ffective 


Admission 
as State 


Northwest territory (a)........... July 13, 1787 |No fixed date.............. : nik Mates ites, otal 
Territory south of Ohio River..... May 26, 1790 |No fixed date.............. 6 
Mississippi......................| Apr. 7, 1798 /When President acted....... Dec. 10, 1817 19 
Gndlanam .......-........2-+.-+.+| May 7, 1800 |July 4, 1800........./..... Dec. 11,9816 16 
Territory northwest of Ohio River,.| May 7 Dieereiate 2 
BROIBASS ere Vitis Gisicis fer sa .eeiesn| MST, 26 7 
Michigan. . Jan, 11, 31 
Louisiana-Missouri ( Mar, 3 16 
Iilinois. .. . Feb. 3 9 
Alabama aera .| Mar. 3. 2 
SPD RATIRDA Cats cc chicave ti 27am ees oo. se] MEA. 2 SUNY 4S) BLO. a vied foes 17 
PRO etais sins ces ctr cs ios eores es ee of) eA, BO, No fixed date. ............ 23 
Indian (organized 1834)*.... 0... i |eec scene eee aes Heda. Caetano eae AR claws 5 
MWABOGOEID cidhiseiccs sce. se scse eee] ADL. 20, 1836 \Suly: 3, 1836. canc..02 va oneen S135 
MONGOMaiaialiis aioe eae ceil se oc se ssc) JUNG 12, 1838. |July 8) 1888) soc acts cles ale 7 
MOREE aise gue Veindaissd< sic ce-e ss {i AUR, 14,1848 Date Of aobins ccicac coos eek be 10 
Minnesota... ..............-....| Mar, 3, 1849 |Date of act................|/May 11, 1858 9 
New Mexico.....................| Sept. 9, 1850 |On President’s Proclamation. Jan. 6, 1912 61 
BD heres 6 ‘| .-| Sept. 9, 1850 |Date of act................JJam. 4, 1896 44 
Washington Mar, 2, 1853 |Date of act................ (Nov. 11, 1889 36 
Nebraska May 30, 1854 |Date of act. «+++. (Feb. 9, 1867 12 
Kansas May 30, 1854 |Date of act. Jan. 29, 186 
Colorado ..| Feb. 28, 1861 |Date of act. Aug. 1, 1876 15 
Wevada.......... ..| Mar, 2, 1861 |Date of act. Oct. 31, 18 
Dakota... cece eeeeeeeeees| Mar, 2, 1861 (Date of act. Nov. » 1889 28 
ATIZONA.. 0... 6. cee ee ae ee ee aes| Feb, 24, 1863 |Date of act. .. ..|Feb. 14, 1912 49 
MGR Sic cce ee etiewesevueaee oe} M&r. -8,-1863 |DAte of act... oc ..< .. July 3, 1890 27 
Montana tats eeeeeececeeeee| May 26, 1864 |Date of act -|Nov. 8, 1889 25 
Wyoming. ......................| July 25, 1868 |When officers were qualified.. |July 10, 1890 22 
Oklahoma.......................| May 2, 1890 |Date of act..............., INV 16, 1907 17 
MEE WEMLTTie cies se ee ce we ae en e'e| ADs 50, 1900) [June d4, 1900; . Ge sen sects (See index 59 
Alaska........ Aug, 24, 1912 |Nov. 5, 1912............... am. 3, 1959 37 


(a) Included present ‘Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, eastern Minnesota; 
State of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Ohio; d) as the St i . ee 
en aly of ope ti Mee Lire eltective Dec. 17, Prt tae Of Houletenaieae) Chests taaiaaae 
ry was set aside in or the 5 civilized Indian tribes—Che = 
saw, Creek and Seminole. It never received formal organization, but in 1889 pant ottoman Sonne 


in the Territory of Oklahoma. In 19 
athe aie ot ts 06 Indian Territory and the Territory of Oklahoma were merged 
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Origin of the Names of U. S. States and Territories 


Source: State officials, and a new study by John P, Harrington, Bure: f£ Am 
: Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 'D. ae . ee eee 


Alabama—Indian for tribal town, later tribe, of 
the Creek confederacy. 

Alaska—Russian version of Aleutian (Eskimo) 
word for Alaska Peninsula. 

Arizona—Spanish version of Pima Indian word 
it ittle spring place,’’ identified as in Arizona 

Arkansas—French variant of Kansas, a Sioux 
Indian name for south wind people. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
state later was Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, red, first applied’ to Colo- 
rado River. 

Connecticut—From Mohican and other Algon- 
quian words meaning ‘‘long river place.’’ 

Delaware—Lord De La Warre, first governor of 
Virginia Company, entered bay, 1610. Name first 
applied to river, then to Indian tribe and state. 

District of Columbia—For Columbus, 1791. 

Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, feast of flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—For King George II of England by 
James E. Oglethorpe, colonial administrator, 1732. 

Hawaii—Possibly derived from native word for 
homeland. 

Idaho—Shoshone words, ida, salmon, ho, tribe. 
State calls it “light on the mountains.’’ 

Illinois—French for Illini or land of Illini, 
Algonquian word meaning men or warriors. 

Indiana—Named because Indians lived there. 

Iowa—A Sioux word, meaning ‘‘one who puts 
to sleep.’’ 

Kansas—Sioux word for south wind people. 

Kentucky—Wyandot word for plain, originally 
applied to Kentucky Plains, Clark County. 

Louisiana—Part of territory called Louisiana by 
LaSalle for French King Louis XIV. 

Maine—From Maine, ancient French province. 

Maryland—For “Queen Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles I of England. 

Massachusetts—From Indian tribe named after 
“large hill place” identified by Capt. John Smith 
as near Milton, Mass. 

Michigan—Alouet, 1672, makes it designate a 
clearing, but later writers mentioned Chippewa 
micigama, large water. 

Minnesota—From Dakota Sioux word meaning 
“clouded or milky’’ water of Minnesota River. 

Mississippi—Probably Chippewa: mici, large; 
zibi, river. Tonti wrote it Michi Sepe. 

Missouri—Algonquian word, ‘‘canoe haver,’’ ap- 
plied to tribe on river which received their name. 

Montana—Latin for mountainous. 

Nebraska—From Omaha Indian name for Platte 
River, both meaning flat. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named 1629 by Capt. John 
Mason of Plymouth Council for county in England. 

New Jersey—The Duke of York, 1664, gave a 
patent to Lord John Berkeley and Sir Geo. Car- 
teret to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. 

New Mexico—Spaniards in Mexico applied term 
to land north and west of Rio Grande. 

New York—For Duke of York and Albany who 
received patent to New Netherland from his 
brother Charles II and sent an expedition to 
capture it, 1664. 

North Carolina—In 1629 Charles I gave a large 
patent to Sir Robt. Heath to be called Province 


of Carolana, from Carolus, Latin name for 
Charles. A new patent was granted by Charles II 
to Earl of Clarendon and others. Divided into 
North and South Carolina, 1729. 

eee Dakota—Dakota is Sioux for friend or 
ally. 

Ohio—Indian, great, applied to river. © 

Oklahoma—Choctaw coined word meaning red 
man, proposed by Rev. Allen Wright, Choctaw- 
speaking Indian. 

Oregon—In 1765 Maj. Robert Rogers proposed to 
George III to seek Northwest Passage by travel 
from Great Lakes to ‘‘a river called by the 
Indians Ouragon.’’ In 1772 he spelled it Ourigan. 
In 1778 his associate, Jonathan Carver, wrote of 
“River Oregon or River of the West.’’ In 1817 
William Cullen Bryant wrote ‘‘where rolls the 
Oregon.’’ In 1822 Rep. John Floyd (Va.) proposed 
creation of Oregon Terr. Wauregan is Algonquian 
for beautiful water. Presumably Rogers and 
Carver meant the Columbia. 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn’s father, 
Admiral William Penn £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—Spanish for Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Red island, first named _ by 
Adrian Block because of its red clay. Roger Wil- 
liams suggested Island of Rhodes. His settlement, 
Providence Plantations, was also used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tanasi was the name 
of Cherokee villages on the Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Variant of word used by Caddo and 
other Indians meaning friends or allies, and ap- 
plied to them by the Spanish in eastern Texas. 
Also written texias, tejas, teysas. 

Utah—From a Navajo word meaning upper, or 
higher up, as applied to a Shoshone tribe called 
Utes. Spanish form is Yutta, English Uta or Utah. 
Proposed name Deseret, ‘‘land of honeybees,’’ from 
Book of Mormon, was rejected by Congress. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named “by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 


Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England, ™ 


Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
of Virginia rejected secession, 1863. 

Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means 
“grassy place” in Chippewa. Congress made if 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pa., which was the site of an Indian 
massacre and became widely know by Campbell's 
poem, Gertrude. of Wyoming. In Algonquian it 
means “large prairie place.” 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 


———$—$<—$—<————$<$<<————— ire Sa mill Division || Yf£1Sqomit 
Division Yr. | Sq. mi! Division Yr. | Sq. mi.! Division Yr. Sq. mi.! 
se fe | | | — ee rl 
ff 17907, [ons 888,811||Gadsden Purchase. |1853} _29,640||/Midway, Wake, 
Printaia Purchase. 1803] 827,192||Alaska........... 1867 6, Swan Isl., Corn 
By treaty with Hawaiian Islands. .|1898 6,423 Island & others..|.... 42 
Spain: Puerto Rico....... 1899 3,435||Trust Territory of 
lorida.........|1819 63.560 Fee oe Sts atattoce 7; 1899 oF aa the Pacific Isl. . .|1947, 8,475 
itae-sie 1819 H e ines?,..|...- y _—_—— 
doa z a = oaks 845) 390,144 American § amo‘w. 899 76||Continental U, S,|... .|3,022 387 
FERON . 0 + /s.0n10s os 6| 285,580||Canal Zone.......|1904 5 ——|—_—_ 
Mexican cession. . .|1848| 529,017!|Virgin Islands... .,11917 133||Grand total......].... 3,628,130 


tLand and water area in square miles. 


2Includes drainage basin of Red River of the North, not part 


of any accession, but in the past sometimes considered a part of the Louisiana Purchase. %Area not 
included in totals; became Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 
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U. S. took possession July 11, 1796. 
LOUSIANA PURCHASE 

The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,987 sq. mi. west of the 
Mississippi. This was held by Spain until ceded 
to France in 1800, with the proviso that it go back 
to Spain if France gave it up. In order to free 
navigation on the Mississippi President Jefferson 
sent James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston to 
Paris to buy the isle of Orleans (New Orleans) 
and West Florida, for which Congress voted $2,- 
000,000. Napoleon, defeated in San Domingo, 
offered the vast Louisiana area. The treaty was 
signed Apr. 30, 1803; Congress ratified it in Octo- 
ber; the U: S. took possession at New Orleans Dec. 
20, 1803. The U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,000 
francs), assumed claims of Americans against 
France, $3,750,000. Total cost $15,000,000. 

Nobody knew the exact boundaries. After Mar. 
10, 1804, the U. S. divided the Purchase into the 
Territory of Orleans, later the state of Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Louisiana. Included in the 
Purchase were the present state of Louisiana west 
to the Sabine River plus the port of New Orleans; 
the present areas of Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota; North Dakota except the 
northeast corner, held by Britain until the treaty 
of 1819; Minnesota west of the Mississippi; Kansas 
except a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma 
except the Panhandle no-man’s-land; parts of 
Colorado and Montana. Sometimes Wyoming was 
Claimed and the territory was thought to have 
Tun as far as the Pacific coast, but U. S., Britain, 
Spain and Russia had conflicting claims and settled 

) them by treaty. 


SPAIN GIVES UP FLORIDA 

Spain, which still claimed East Florida and West 
Florida as far as Mobile, Ala., ceded all rights to 
the U. S. by treaty Feb. 22, 1819, ratified by Spain 
1821, The U.S. gave up claims to an undetermined 
border in Texas and on the Rio Grande and as- 
sumed $5,000,000 worth of Spanish obligations to 

| Americans; total cost, $6,674,057. 

Spain, Britain, France and the Americans had 
fought in this territory. Spain’s title was recog- 
nized in 1783. In 1810 the U. S. took possession of 
large areas along the Gulf, except Mobile, and 
West Florida declared itself independent and asked 
annexation. In 1814 Gen. Andrew Jackson took 

' Pensacola from the British. 


OREGON TERRITORY ORGANIZED 

Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
was not called an accession because the U. S. 
claimed title by (1) discovery and occupation; (2) 
a free interpretation: of the Louisiana Purchase; 
(3) treaties with Spain, 1819, Great Britain, 1818, 
Russia, 1824. The northern boundary was settled 
by treaty with Britain in 1846. 

The Territory extended from the crest of the 
Rockies to the Pacific coast, north of 42° N. Lat. 
and included the present states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and parts of Montana and Wyoming. 


ADMISSION OF TEXAS AS STATE 

The third accession came when the Republic of 
Texas was admitted to the Union as a state, Dec. 
29, 1845. This was part of a Mexican state sete 
tled by many U. S. citizens. Texas declared its 
independence in 1836, was recognized by the U. S. 
and applied for admission into the Union. It was 
bounded by the Rio Grande on the Southwest, 
and the Sabine, Red and Arkansas Rivers on the 
North and Northeast, and roughly comprised 
parts of present New Mexico, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and a bit of Kansas as well as Texas of 


339 sa. mi. Texas had declared for slavery and 
its admission was o by 
Since a two-thirds majority of the 
not be attained it was admitted, Mar. 1, 1845, by 
a joint resolution of Congress, requiring only a 
majority of both houses. Texas ratified the 
agreement July 4, 1845. 

Texas formally became a state Dec. 29, 1845. 
Congress gave Texas the right to divide itself 
into as many as five states ‘of convenient size 


flag 
retained as the state flag 
flown by the side of the Stars and 
not above it. 


TERRITORY FROM MEXICO 
At the end of the Mexican War the U. S. 


and 


Texas $10,000,000. Interest increased both totals. 

Inexact boundaries and agitation by railroad 
men for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 29,640 sq. mi. for $10,- 
000,000 in 1853. This made the Rio Grande the 
boundary line on the South and the Colorado river 
on the West. 

ALASKA FROM RUSSIA 

Russia, which operated Alaska as a fur and 
fishing station at a loss, first offered to sell it 
during President Pierce’s administration, about 
1856. President Buchanan wanted to pay $5,000,- 
000 for it in 1860. Secy. Seward, an expansionist, 
signed a treaty with Baron Stoeckl, Russian 
minister, Mar. 30, 1867, to buy it for $7,200,000. 
Senate ratified it Apr. 9, 1867, and it was trans- 
ferred to U. S. at Sitka Oct. 16, 1867, before it 
had been paid for. The House, by 113 to 43, 
appropriated the money July 14, 1868. The legend 
that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay Russia 
for checkmating Britain during the Civil War is 
without foundation. 


ACQUISITION OF HAWAII 

A British naval officer seized the kingdom of 
Hawaii, 1843, but was disavowed. Britain and 
France recognized its independent status 1843. 
France seized it, 1849, but restored it at once. 
In 1851 the King offered it to the U. S.; Danl. 
Webster, Secy. of State, refused it. Annexation 
was urged, 1854, but rejected. A reciprocity treaty 
with U. S., 1875, increased trade; it was renewed 
1884 to include lease of Pear] Harbor as naval 
base. Jas. G. Blaine, Secy. of State, in 1881 had 
practically extended Monroe Doctrine to Hawaii. 
After revolution, 1893 (with American connivance) 
the republic, 1894, asked annexation. U.S. voted 
this July 7, 1898, effective Aug. 12, 1898, and as- 
sumed a national debt of $4,000,000. 


ISLANDS FROM SPAIN 

After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands for $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico is a 
free commonwealth electing its own executives. 
Guam is administered by the Dept. of the Interior. 
The Philippine Islands received their independence 
July 4, 1946, as the Republic of the Philippines. 


PACIFIC AND CARIBBEAN 

American Samoa in the Pacific. Port of Pago 
Pago. was ceded 1872. Tutuila and other islands 
ceded to U.S. by convention with Great Britain 
and Germany, Dec. 2, 1899. Swain’s Isl. annexed 
1925. Dept. of the Interior. 

Wake annexed Jan. 17, 1899, from Spain. 

Midway Islands (Sand Isl., Eastern Isl.) oc- 
cupied Sept. 30, 1867. Under Navy Dept. 

Baker Island, discovered 1832, U. S. since 1857, 
Also Jarvis, and Howland. Under Interior Dept. 

Virgin Islands in the Caribbean, the former 
Danish West Indies, comprising St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, St. John and islets, bought from Den- 
mark Jan. 25, 1917, for $25,000,000. 

Panama Canal Zone, leased from the Republic of 
Panama. 


7 


2 United States= Confederate States; Continental Congress 
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The Confederate States of America 


South Carolina was the first Southern state to 
vote to leave the Union. A convention of the peo- 
ple at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, adopted an 
ordinance of secession repealing the 1788 ratifi- 
cation of the United States Constitution. The 
governor proclaimed the act Dec. 24, 1860. 

Acts of secession were adopted by conventions 
held in other seceding states as follows: 

Mississippi, Jan. 9, 1861, by 84 to 15 

Florida, Jan. 10, 1861, by 62 to 7 

Alabama, Jan. 11, 1861, by 61 to 39 

Georgia, Jan. 19, 1861, 208 to 89 

Louisiana, Jan. 26, 1861, by 113 to 17 

Texas, Feb. 1, 1861, by 166 to 7, ratified by 
popular vote Feb. 23, 1861; for secession, 34,794; 
against, 11,235, 

Virginia, April 17, 1861, by 88 to 55, ratified by 
popular vote May 23, 1861; for secession, 128,884; 
against, 32,134, 

Arkansas, May 6, 1861, by 69 to 1. 

North Carolina, May 21, 1861, voted secession 
but refused by two-thirds vote to submit it to 
people for ratification. 

Tennessee, May 7, 1861, entered a military 
league with the Confederacy; popular vote, June 
8, for secession, 104,019; against, 47,238. 

Missouri, admitted as a slave state in 1821, be- 
came a battleground near the Kansas border. 
Unionists stopped an act of secession in the 
Missouri convention at Jefferson City Feb. 28 and 
at the second session in St. Louis Mar. 9. The 
legislature condemned secession Mar. 7. Under the 
protection of Confederate troops Secessionist 
members of the legislature adopted a resolution 
of secession at Neosho, Oct. 31, 1861. The Con- 
federate Congress seated representatives from 
Missouri. 

Kentucky did not secede and its government 
remained Unionist. In a part occupied by Con- 
federate troops Kentuckians passed an act of 
secession and the Confederate Congress admitted 
representatives. 

Maryland and Delaware did not pass ordinances 
of secession. 


«two deli 
bama, 


For tes from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, A ississippi, Louisiana and Florida 
met in convention at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 
1861. Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen president 
of the convention, which adopted the name of con- 
gress. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation. The first 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13. The congress 
adopted a provisional constitution of the Con- 
federate States of America Feb. 8, 1861, and on 
the next day elected Jefferson Davis (Miss.), pro- 
visional president, and Alexander H. Stephens 
(Ga.), provisional vice president. Davis was in- 
ducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 1861. 

The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
thirds of the way down the flag. This flag was 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held 13 white stars. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved to 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861, Eleven 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He 
was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Confederate government functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
mond and fied southward. Davis was taken prison- 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to trial. 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868. 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6. 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
elphia and organized what has since been com- 

monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 


vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President. 


of the Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’’ 


These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name “‘The United States of America,’ but this 
designated a group of states acting together, not a 
nation. The Articles are sometimes called the 
First Constitution. They remained in force until 
the Constitution of the United States went into 
effect, Mar. 4, 1789. 

George Washington was the first President of the 
United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been made were merely pre- 
siding officers of the Continental Congress: 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778. were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1781, 
Maryland being the last to assent, The Articl 


designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Com —— 


gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


Name ~ State Chosen or elected Born Died 
Peyton Randolph........ Feet V RUTIA Tia cee Paaes Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 
Beary Middleton...........|/South Carolina. . Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
Peyton Randolph....... .|Virginia...... May 10, 1775 1721 1775 
John Hancock ne Massachusetts May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Henry Laurens. . South Carolina Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
MGHU DAM oeee ne diese New York Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington. Connecticut Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
Thomas McKean (1) .|Delaware... July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
John Hanson (2).. .|Maryland. Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
Elias Boundinot.. . | New Jersey. Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
Thomas Mifflin. .-|Pennsylvania... Wiss Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 
Richard Henry Lee eT MAL RITE, os cises'ar6s,3,0.6'3 « Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
John Hancock (3)... ....|Massachusetts....... Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Nathaniel Gorham.......... Massachusetts. ...... . June 6, 1786 1738 1796 
Arthur Sty Clair. i005. 21.56 Pennsylvania,........ Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 
Cyrus Griffin. ads 25 0:010.2 os NVANIETINEG, cs charac o.-,aig 0s ides Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 : 


iFirst president to serve after final ratification of Articles of Confederation was announced, by order of 


Congress, March 1, 1781. 
1781. ®Did not serve owing to illness. 


2First president to serve after surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 


Presidents Who Wore Military Uniforms 


Washington—French and Indian War; Revolution. 

Monroe—Revolution. 

Jackson—Creek, 1812, and Seminole wars. 

Harrison, W. H.—Indian wars, Ohio and Indiana; 
1812. 

Tyler—1812, 

Taylor_—1812, Black Hawk, Seminole and Mexican 
wars. 

Pierce—Mexican. 

Buchanan—1812. 

Lincoln—Black Hawk, 


Johnson—Military Gov., Tennessee, Civil War. 
Grant—Mexican, Civil War. 

Hayes—Civil War. 

Garfield—Civil War. 

Arthur—Quartermaster Gen., N. Y. State. 
Harrison, B.—Civil War. 

McKinley—Civil War. 

Roosevelt, T.—Spanish War. 

Truman—World War I. 

Eisenhower—World War II. 
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United States—National Parks System; Areas 


a — = 
National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 


Source: National Park Service. As of January 1, 1959 
The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show Federal land acres. 


NATIONAL PARKS 

Acadia, 1919, Maine _(30,847)—The group of 
granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island, also 
Schoodic Point on mainland. 

Big Bend, 1944, Texas (698,621) on bend of Rio 
Grande. 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

’ Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,847)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947, Southern Florida (1,299,851)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses: abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (1,009,110) 
—Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 
than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra] Arizona 
(673,203)—A vast and picturesque example of ero- 
sion with spectacular color effects. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(302,069)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (507,870)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (187,848)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (986)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (539,339)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Miadie Eastern California 
(453,718)—-Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high: park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (105,- 
104)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 teet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—-Series of caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (5l,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistorlo 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,354)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sneep, and other unusual wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (888,558) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.” 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. f 

Rocky Mountain,’ 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(255,948)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkaple 
records of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
428)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper, 

Shenandoh, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,17: 
—Outstanding scenic section of the Bius Hides 
Mountains. 


Virgin Islands, 1956 (5,135). 


Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Dak 
(28,059)... Paemontone carers having several miles of 
galeries and numerous chambers = 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd. para 

Yellowstone. 1872, Northwestern 
Southwestern ’Montava, and Northeastere nies 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 


forests. 


together. Boiling springs; mud voleanoes; petrified 
Fe 5. Grand Canyon | oF the Yellowstone, remarke 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
large streams and Reatertafias Wild animal herds. 
Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (758,- 
033)—Mountainous region of unusual beauty; Yo- 
semite and other on go gorges; many waterfalls 
of extraordinary height: 3 groves of giant sequoias. 
Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (130,452)—Mag- 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 
2,500 feet. with precipitous w: . 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 
Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (117)—Tradi- 
tional birthplace cabin of Abraham Lincoln en- 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace. 
Appomattox Court Heuse, Virginia (946). 
Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Site of battle 
of New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 


Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,270)—Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Colo 
sites with Colonial Williamsburg and Cape Henry 
Memorial. 

Cumberland Gap, Ken., Tenn., Va. (20,184)— 
Crossing of the Wilderness Road, used by pioneers. 

Independence, Philadelphia, Pa., (20)—Scene of 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
meeting place of the Continental Congress and of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787; Federal 
Capital, 1790 to 1800. 

Morristown, 1933, 
important military encampments during the 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 

Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,404)—Scene of the 
American victory over the British General Bur- 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
one of the decisive battles of the world. 


NATIONAL MILITARY -PARKS 
Chicamauga-Chattanooga (8,190) Ga., Tenn. 
Fort Donelson (103) Dover, Tenn. 


Fredericksburg & Spotsylvania Co., Va. Battle- 
fields Memorial (2,468) 


Gettysburg (2,772) Pa. 
Guilford Courthouse (151) Greensboro, N. C. 


Horseshoe Bend (2,040) Tallapoosa County, Ala- 
bama. 


Kings Mountain (4,012) S. C. 

Moores Creek (42) Currie, N. C, 
Petersburg (1,506) Va. 

Shiloh (3,602) Pittsburg Landg., Tenn. 
Stones River (324) Murfresboro, Tenn. 
Vicksburg (1,330) Miss. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 
Antietam (184), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
eoegir! q@, pemands ae Ai (1), near Gaff- 

ney, S. C. Fo ecessity » S. E. of Uni 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. Tae 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 
during the Atlanta Campaign. 
and Manessas baths. oe eee 
sadhana ett wae ah! ona wc! Pee 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North D 
—Badlands along Little Missouri isons ee 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 
NATIONAL SEASHORE RECREATIONAL AREA 


Cape Hatteras, N.C. (24,705)—Sectio 
Outer Banks one of the few extensive stretones 
of undeveloped seashore on the Atlantic Coast, 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS 
Blue Ridge (59,638) follows Blue Ridge Moun- 


New Jersey (958)—Sites of 
Revo- 


tains. Length 477 miles. 
George Washington Memorial (3,730 
Maryland and Virginia shores Fr the pene 


River. Length, 48 miles. 
Natchez Trace (26,446), 

between Nashville, 

Léngth, 450 miles. 


follows old Indian tr: 
Tenn., and Natchez, Miss! 


—— 
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NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
Area 
Name State in acres Name State in acres 
Ackia Battleground.........,|/Miss...... 49|/Glacier Bay......,....... .. {Al 5 
Andrew Johnson............|Tenn...... 16||Gran Quivira./ 21222272222! Noe nag 
Arches......... mie otslova ais pore [UCHR same 34,250]/|Grand Canyon,...... ...... 1 ee are 193.040 
AStec BUING iis vic nce sve le [Ne Ms op eve 27||Great Sand Dunes........... OLD sv 050% 62 4,980 
Badlands....... Forte eG - |S. veoeee] 98,646||(Harpers Ferry..........5... W. Va.-Md. 469 
Bandelier....... albtatatal etal pie a AiL SED eisveie 21s 27,04 OMORCEAG Saieiet esihe buy are om Nebr..... ; 163 
Big Hole Battlefield........../Mont..... ‘ 200}|Hovenweep................. Utah-Colo., 505 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison/Colo....... 13,536||Jewel Cave...............-. Soaddiivackee .275 
Booker T. Washington....... Wehr clatete rata tats 165} |Joshua 
MOREEUNG™ 5c ncee is On tia se hpai Calif 8 ati 
re de Ariz. 83,840]|Lava Beds 
Capitol Ree! 36,116 hman Caves 
Capulin Mountain 680||Meriwether Lewis........... Tenn 
Casa Grande 473||Montezuma Castle 
Castillo de San Marcos 19]|Mound City Group 
Castle Clinton. Woods 
Breaks. 6,172)||Natural Bridges 
Cc 20,989||Navaijo.. 
Channel Islands 26,819]|Ocmulgee. 
cahua . 10,481||Oregon Cave: 
Colorado 17,697||Organ Pi 
Craters of the Moon bow 3 8,004/|Perry’s Victory Memorial.... 
Custer Battlefield........... Mon 765||Petrified Forest. ............ Arig 
Death Valley. i 26s spp crane ter Calif.-Nev..|1,879,048}|Pinnacles................... 12,818 
Devils Postpile,............. Cat eet .a35 798||Pipe Spring........-.......- 40 
Devils; TOwer chs... steree < WYO <5 cick 1:267||Pipestoner..c i. .c-65)00 cae te 276 
I NORAUIS Menta emia = tes Utah-Colo..} 190,962!!Rainbow Bridge............. 160 
Edison Laboratory........ nee ONIsialle staneserele PiSACaTO. meee ath os ef ce Ari: 60.988 
Effigy Mounds.............. fOWA...... 1,204] |Scotts Bluff. .... 0.0.52. e ees 2,171 
BES AVOUT oi ncn ra aot Selsnarereaiece ONAL cosarans SAL Site /ewairivh. tus oem ei eee 54 
Fort Frederica..............+ er Soren 94||Statue of Liberty............ 10 
Fort Jeffergon............... he ees aun 47,125||Sunset Crater..............- 3,040 
Fort) Laramie \ii.s-5. 5263s sues PWV Oi. eha east 214||Timpanogos Cav 250 
Fort Matanzas...:.......... 1 ee DOR LONGO: sic hysie.s oe, Oo tale eee 1,120 
Kort McHenry <:. .... 2. wie. IMG eter tate 43) Tumacseoori: .... 9. ste ae 10 
WOM PUA, iy ie bv bchew cers 0 Gach. cea ate 5,362 OO toto target a en ee 43 
POG SUM. see ee sae SiGe. cia as 2\|Walnut Canyon .........2.. 1,642 
ROLb, UMION, oo 5.0 sc sive > oie te IN Mies of 721|| White Sands... . 140,247 
Fort Vancouver............+ Wash.. 75 itman.. 46 
George Wasnington Birthpiace|Va. . 394||Wupatki.. . 34,607 
George Washin 210||Yucca House. . 10 


on Carver...|Mo.. 
Gila Cliff Dwellings.......... N. M 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES AND MEMORIALS 
(Acres in parentheses) 


~Historic Sites 
Adams House, Quincy, Mass. (5). Home of 
Presidents John and John Quincy Adams. 
Fort Raleigh, N. C. (19). First attempted 
English settlement. 
Hampton, Md., Georgian mansion, 1783 (45). 
Hopewell Village, Pa. (848). Early iron-making 


industry. 
Mo. (83). Commemorates 


tint Memorial, 
national expansion. 
Minute Man, Lincoln, Mass. (8). Original stone 
walls where Colonial soldiers found cover. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
(94), Includes Library. 
Salem Maritime, Mass. (9). 
“ ae dare Puerto Rico (40). Ancient Spanish 
ortifications. 
Vanderbilt Mansion, near Hyde Park, N. Y. 
(212). With arboretum. 
Memorials ; 
Coronado, Ariz. (2,745). Route of Spaniards, 
16th century. 
Gastin-hee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (3) Ante- 
bellum home of Robert E. Lee. 


Le Soto, Fla, (24). Commemorates 16th-century 
explorer. 

Federal Hall, Nassau and Wall Sts., New York 
City (.45). First seat of U.S. Government. 

Fort Caroline, Fla. (120). Last French settle- 
ment in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 


565. 
; oe Grant (Grant’s Tomb) New York City, 


House where President Lincoln died, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (.05). 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. (1). Clas- 
sical monument with statue. 

Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. C, (,18). Ford 
theatre where Lincoln was shot. 

Mount Rushmore, S. D. (1,228). Colossal pro- 
files of 4 Presidents. _ 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D.C, * 
(1). Classical circular colonnade. 

Washington National Monument, Washington, 
D. C. (.37). Obelisk commemorates first President. 

Wright Brothers, . C. (name changed from 
Kill Devil Hill to Wright Brothers) (314). Site of 
first motor-propelled airplane’s flight. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Administered by the National Park Service: 
Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 
Battleground (1.03), Washington, D. O. 
Fort Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. 
Fredericksburg (12.00), Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gettysburg (15.55), Gettysburg, Pa. 
Poplar Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. 
Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 
Stones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Vicksburg (117.85), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, Va. 


The Department of the Army has jurisdiction 
over 80 other National Cemeteries (3,435 acres) 
situated in the United States and its possessions. 

The Department of the Interior has jurisdiction 
over 10 National Cemeteries (215 acres). 

The American Battle Monuments Commission 
administers the United States Military Cemeteries 
and Memorials on foreign soil. 

Arlington National Cemetry, Va., contains Tombs 
of the Unknown Soldiers. (For description see 
Page 182. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


National Capital Parks total (36,528) acres—District of Columbia (6,987), Virginia (17,216), Maryland 
(14,322), West Virginia (3). The park system of the Nation’s Capital comprises 781 units in the District 


of Columbia and vicinity. 


PROJECTS AND ABEAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT 
NOT WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Babional: Becreston paronse er rr 
1 Dam _ (98,500) ashington; Lake ea 
remy 7 arzona-Nevads; Shadow Mountain 
40) Colorado. 
ye ; Historic Sites Not Federally Owned 
Chicago Portage (91.20) Ill.; Chimney Rock 
(83.36) Nebraska: Dorchester Heights (5.43) Mass. ; 
Edison Home (13.54) New Jersey; Gloria Dei (1.53) 
Penn,; Golden Spike (7.00) Utah; Grand Portage 
(660) Minn.; Jamestown (22) Virginia; McLoughlin 


House (0.63) Oregon; Saint Paul’s Church, Bill of 
Rights Shrine (6.09) Mount Vernon, N. Y¥.; San 
Jose Mission (4.13) Texas; Touro Synagogue (0.23) 
R. I.; Virgin Islands (7,55) V. I. 


Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 
National Park Service, 24,486,412. 

Total lands within exterior boundaries not fed- 
erally owned 599,350 acres, 
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New Dams, Reservoirs; California Curbs Floods 


: tion, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, hg gers 


Dept. of the Army; 


California’s Feather River water control project, 
which aims to take the flood waters of the north 
and lead them to the less favored valleys of the 
southern part of the state, won approval of the 
legislature in June, 1959, after several years of 
debate: The cost of this and related projects is 
estimated at slightly below $2 billion, depending 
on the extent of dams, reservoirs, pumping 
stations, aqueducts and tunnels to be built. A 
proposal to obligate the state for a 20-year bond 
issue of $1,750,000,000 was to go to the voters. 

Action on the project was spurred by the 
disastrous floods of 1955, which inundated north- 
ern counties while areas in the San Joaquin 
Valley and all the way down to Los Angeles were 
having a shortage of water and continued aridity. 

Preliminary work has begun to clear 15,000 acres 
needed for San Luis storage reservoir at Oroville 
Dam on the Feather River, northwest of Sacra- 
mento. The dam will be 740 ft. tall and contain 
about 80,000,000 cubic yds. of earth and gravel. 
Congress has appropriated up to $70,000,000, but 
total cost may reach as high as $450,000,000. 


COYOTE DAM 

Coyote Dam, 130 mi. north of San Francisco 
and part of the project to control flood waters, was 
dedicated June 6, 1959, by Federal, state and 
army officials. Built by the Corps of Engineers, 
USA, it is an earth and rock-fill dam, 3,500 ft. 
long, 160 ft. tall, containing 6,000,000 cubic yds. of 
earth and rock and 53,000 tons of concrete. It will 
draw on the waters of Russian River and create 
Lake Mendocino, 3 mi. long, 1 mi. wide. It will 
store 122,500 acre-feet of water. Financing came 
from the Federal Government and from Sonoma 
and Mendocino counties and final cost will reach 
about $25,000,000, 

Flood control also is the aim of Success Dam, 
on the Tule River, 5 mi. above Porterville, Calif., 
in the San Joaquin Valley. Also of Terminus 
Dam, on the Kaweah River, 20 mi. upstream from 
Visalia, Calif. Success is to cost $15,300,000 and 
Terminus $23,600,000. 


GLEN CANYON DAM 

At Gien Canyon, Arizona, the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation in 1959 completed excavation in the 
rock for two tunnels that will carry water from 
the Colorado River. The dam is expected to cost 
$325,000,000 (revised figure), practically all to be 
repaid by users of water and power. 

It will rise 700 ft. above rock foundation, 580 
ft. above the river bed; its crest will be 1,500 ft. 
long and 35 ft. wide. It will be a concrete arch 
dam, like the Hoover, calling for 5,063,000 cu. 


~ = wyds, of concrete, 300 ft. wide at the base. The 
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reservoir will back up a lake 186 mi. long. The 
power plant will have 8 generators with a top 
capacity of 900,000 kw. At this point the vertical 
walls of Glen Canyon, of Jurassic Navajo sand- 
stone, rise 650 ft. The dam will be divided into 
columns or blocks by radial and circumferential 
contraction joints. 

The new Colorado River Bridge, 865 ft. down- 
stream from the axis of Glen Canyon Dam, was 
completed and dedicated to service Feb., 20, 1959. 
It has a single steel span arch, rising 165 ft., 
and is 1,028 ft. long. It is 700 ft. above the river 
level, It has a deck of reinforced concrete, a 
30-ft. roadway and two 4-ft. sidewalks. 

Flaming Gorge Dam, on the Green River will be 
1,180 ft. long, 490 ft. above foundation, and its 
reservoir will extend 91 mi. upstream to within 
9 mi, of the town of Green River. Power capacity 
will reach 108,000 kw. It will open scenic and 
fishing areas. 

Navajo Dam, under construction, will be 
located on the San Juan River in New Mexico, 
39 mi. from Farmington. It will be a rolled, 
earth-filled embankment, 408 ft. above the founda- 
tion bed, 3,700 ft. long. The reservoir will cover 
15,610 acres and will extend 35 mi. up the San 
Juan River. It will irrigate 110,630 acres of new 
land, chiefly on the Navajo Reservation. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 
Newest project in the Columbia River Basin 
is the Wanapum hydro-electric development, 18 
mi. upstream from Priest Rapids Dam. The dam 
was contracted for in 1959 at $88,900,000. The 
project is to be completed in 5 years. The dam 
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will be a modified Z-shaped structure, with the 
middle section, containing the powerhouse and 
concrete gravity segment, parallel to the stream. 
Earth embankments will start at the ends of the 
powerhouse. There are to be 10 generators with a 
capacity of 831,000 kw. 

Grand Coulee, the nation’s largest concrete dam, 
power plant and pumping plant is located on the 
Columbia River in Washington, 92 miles west and 
north of Spokane and 240 miles east of Seattle. 

Built by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as the key water control structure in the 
million-acre Columbia Basin Project, the dam is 
550 feet high, 4,173 feet long, contains more than 
10,585,000 cubic yards of concrete. Nearly half its 
volume is below the river surface. The central 
spillway is 1,650 feet wide, and the waterfall over 
it is half as wide and twice as high as Niagara 
Falls. Within the dam are 812 miles of inspection 
galleries and 212 miles of shafts. Buried in the 
concrete are 1,700-miles of thin-wall steel tubing, 
through which cold water was circulated during 
the construction period to cool the concrete. 

The Grand Coulee power plant, consisting of two 
powerhouses on the down-stream side of the dam, 
contains 18 main generators of 108,000 kw each, 
and three smaller station units, with a combined 
rated capacity of 1,974,000 kw. The plant holds all 
records for production of electric energy. 


HELLS CANYON PROJECTS 

The hydroelectric power station at Brownlee 
Dam on the Snake River, in Oregon, operated by 
the Idaho Power Co., reached its capacity of 
360,000 kw Jan. 22, 1959, when the company put 
into operation the fourth unit, with a generating 
capacity of 90,000 kw. Three others began opera- 
tion in.1958. 

Brownlee Dam was the first of three dams to 
be built by the Idaho Power Co., all authorized 
by the Federal Power Commission after pro- 
longed opposition by advocates of Federal power 
development among members of Congress. Oxbow 
Dam, 12142 mi. below Brownlee Dam, is under 
construction to be completed in 1960 and have 
capacity of 190,000 kw. A third dam on Snake 
River, the major Hells Canyon site, 3 mi. below 
Oxbow, is in early stages of construction. Its 
station is to have power capacity of 275,000 kw. 


AUTOMATIC POWER STATION 

At Little Gypsy, La., the Louisiana Power & 
Light Co. in 1960 will begin operating a 325,000 
kw electrical station, described as the first fully 
automatic generating station. By using an elec- 
trical computer system the plant can be operated 
by pressure on a button for starting and stopping. 
When an operator presses the starting button, 
a mechanical procedure involving 800 steps and 
lasting 412 hours begins. Similarly stopping of 
the plant takes 4 hours. The plant is linked via 
microwave with hq of the power company in Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Original cost of the plant is estimated 
at 2.5% higher than the non-automatic. 


FEDERAL HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 

At the beginning of 1959 Federal hydroelectric 
plants had increased. their capacity to 13,745,495 
kw, compared with 13,071,370 kw in 1958. The 
Federal Power Commission reported that con- 
struction in 1959 would account for 6,110,900 kw 
additional. Initial capacity of 21 new plants 
would be 4,982,900 kw with provision for ultimate 
capacity of 6,188,500, which, with additions in 
older plants would increase capacity nearly 70%. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Tennessee Valley Authority is a_ corporation 
created by act of Congress May 18, 1933. The act 
instructed TVA to take over Wilson Dam, a 60,000 
kw steam plant, and nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, for national defense and other 
purposes; to develop the Tennessee River for 
navigation, flood control, and production of electric 
power; to conduct chemical engineering research 
to improve fertilizers for agriculture; help con- 
serve natural resources, aid in regional develop- 
ment, and cooperate with state and local govern- 
ments and other agencies for the general welfare. 

In addition to Wilson Dam, TVA has acquired 
4 other major dams, built 20, and by agreement 
with ALCOA controls .water releases at 6 of its 
major dams. These structures make the main 
stream of the Tennessee navigable over its 650- 
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mile length from Knoxville to the Ohio, regulate 
flood waters, and generate hydro-electric power. 

Freight traffic on the Tennessee waterway now 
exceeds 2 billion ton-miles a year. Flood regula- 
tion since 1936 has averted all but minor damage 
in 33 floods, including the second greatest of 
record (January-February 1957), and in many in- 
stances it has lowered flood crests on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers by holding back Tennessee 
waters. The hydroelectric power potential of the 
river is almost fully developed. 

The nature of the TVA power system under- 
went a revolutionary change during and im- 
mediately after the Korean war. The power de- 
mands of government-owned atomic plants, super- 
imposed on growing civilian and industrial use, 
required an immense expansion of steam generat- 
ing capacity. In 1950 the power source was pre- 
dominantly hydro. At the end of the calendar 
year 1958, the installed generating capacity of 
10,422,210 kw was 36% in hydro plants and 64% 
in coal-burning steam plants. TVA has become 
the nation’s largest purchaser of coal, consuming 
17,000,000 tons in fiscal 1958. The atomic plants 
and other Federal agencies take about 51% of TVA 
power. TVA is primarily a wholesaler of elec- 


_ tricity, selling 18.7 billion kwh in 1958 to 150 


municipal and rural cooperative distribution sys- 
tems, locally owned and managed, which retail 
the power to nearly 1,500,000 customers. 

TVA is financed by appropriations by the 
Congress and by revenues from the sale of 
electrical energy and fertilizer. Originally also 


.bonds, now retired, covered funds advanced by 


the U. S. Treasury and RFC. Source and dis- 
Position of TVA funds for 25 years, 1933-1958, in 
millions are as follows: 


Received from appropriations, bonds, etc... $2,055 


Received from gross revenues ...........- 1,978 

Wotal. Receipts ..=..5..<... are etetaiaace cases $4,033 
PEIDU CABREL EIth DAR Ge Rin drop eve cicss sicie nie cnibisie-« $1,944 
Expended for operations ............ee.00: 1,696 


Paidto thesU. S: Treasury oo... . ccs cece nes 290 
On hand, cash, receivable, etc. 


$4,033 


In fiscal 1958, the average net investment in 
power facilities was $1,530,000,000. Operating 
revenues from power were $233,548,166, and net 
power income was $54,981,946, representing a 3.6% 
return on the power investment. TVA makes sub- 
stantial payments in lieu of taxes to states and 
local governments but not to the Federal Govern- 
ment. By law, TVA is p&ying to the U. S. Treasury 
from power revenues the equivalent of ap- 
propriated funds invested in power facilities within 
40 years from the time the facilities go into 
operation. 

The old Muscle Shoals nitrate plants have been 
converted into a modern Fertilizer-Munitions 
Development Center cooperating with state agri- 
cultural colleges, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the fertilizer industry to improve 
fertilizers and lower their cost to farmers. Fer- 
tilizer produced here forms the basis for educa- 
tional-programs in the use of fertilizer reaching 
farmers in three quarters of the states. TVA forest 
nurseries produced 46,300,000 seedlings in fiscal 
1958, of which 24,000,000 were used for reforesta- 
tion in the Tennessee Valley and the remainder 
grown for other government agencies. Through 
1958, landowners had reforested more than 400,000 
acres in the Valley area. b 

At the end of the 1958 fiscal year TVA had 16,056 
employees. The Board of Directors now consists of 
Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel (ret.), ch., Arnold 
R. Jones, and Brook Hays. 


POWER ADMINISTRATIONS 

Bonneville Power Administration (Dept. of the 
Interior) markets the electric energy generated at 
Federal power projects chiefly: in the Columbia 
River basin and covering Washington, Oregon, 
northern Idaho and western Montana. The proj- 
ects are built and operated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers, USA. BPA 
constructs, operates and maintains the transmis- 
sion system and delivers and sells. power at 
wholesale, for either resale or direct consumption, 
to public bodies, cooperative and private agencies 
at the lowest possible rates, taking into account 
operation and maintenance, amortization of the 
Government investment, interest and other costs. 
Wholesale rates prepared by BPA must be ap- 
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proved by the FPC. 

Preference in available supply of power is given 
to public bodies and cooperatives. Resale of power 
to ultimate consumers must be at rates that are 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory. BPA has been 
designated marketing agency for power generated 
at 17 Federal multipurpose projects with an ulti- 
mate installed capacity of 17,818,650 kw. ‘These 
include Grand Coulee, Bonneville, Hungry Horse, 
Alpeni Falls, Chief Joseph, McNary, The Dalles, 
John Day, Big Cliff, Lookout Point, Detroit, 
Dexter, Ice Harbor, Cougar, Hills Creek, Chandler 
and Roza. Thirteen of these plants presently 
operating have an installed capacity of 5,565,250 
kw, while the remaining 4 are under construction. 
Six additional projects with 1,280,000 kw installed 
capacity have been authorized but no marketing 
agency has been designated. 

Bonneville Power Administration had 17,913 cir- 
cuit miles of high voltage transmission lines 
and 194 substations in operation on January 1, 
1959. During calendar year 1958 Bonneville Power 
Administration delivered 27.7 billion kwh to 114 
customers for $63,900,000. 

Southwestern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets electrical power and energy 
generated at certain Federal reservoir projects, 
constructed and operated by the Corps of En- 
gineers, in Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
8 reservoir projects in operation have the follow- 
ing generating capacities, in kilowatts: 
Blakely Mountain, Ouachita River, Ark... 75,000 
Bull Shoals, White River, Ark .......... 160,0001 
Denison, Red River, Okla.-Texas........ 
Ft. Gibson, Grand (Neosho) River, Okla.. 
Narrows, Little Missouri River, Ark....... 17, 


Norfolk, North Fork River, Ark........... ,000 
Tenkiller Ferry, Illinois River, Okla..... 34,000 
Whitney, Brazos River, Texas............ 30,000 


Total power capacity in operation, 1959 501,000 
1Proposed addition by 1961, 90,000 kw. 


Five reservoir projects are under construction. 
The probable dates of commercial operation, and 
proposed capacities in kilowatts are: 


Dardanelle, Arkansas River, Ark., 1965.. 120,000 
Eufaula, Canadian River, Okla., 1965.. 90, 

Greers Ferry, Little Red River, Ark, 1963.. 96,000 
McGee Bend, Angelina River, Texas, 1964.. 52,000 


Table Rock, White River, Ark.-Mo., 1960.. 200,000 


Total additional power capacity........ 558,000 


Southwestern Power Administration operates 
and maintains 1,032 miles of Federal high voltage 
transmission lines and 20 substations and switch- 
ing stations. During the year ended June 30, 1958, 
SPA sold 2,176.8 million kilowatt-hours of energy 
distributed as follows: REA cooperatives, 55.8%; 
municipalities, 8.6%; Federal Government loads 
1.9%; private utility companies, 33.7%. Total 
revenue from sale of power and energy was 
$13,385,999, compared with $8,771,949 for the 
previous fiscal year. 

Southeastern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets power produced at projects 
controlled by the Corps of Engineers in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. Power is sold under 136 contracts 
from plants in operation at Allatoona, Ga.; Bu- 
ford, Ga.; Clark Hill, Ga.-S. C.; Jim Woodruff, 
Ga.-Fla.; John H. Kerr, Va.-N. C.; Philpott, Va.; 
Wolf Creek, Ky.; Dale Hollow, Tenn,; Center Hill, 
Tenn.; Old Hickory, Tenn.;“and Cheatham, Tenn., 
with a capacity of 1,283,600 kw. The following 
are under construction with capacity in kw: 


SS 3 CV RN << Oe SEM ESO Orr ues 130,000 
Walter F. George, Ga.-Ala.. ...........-: 130,000 
MaAItwell, Gan. Ci... «cc ne ria aerate 264,000 


During the year ended June 30, 1958, SEPA 
sold 4,009,375,550 kwh, gross revenue $19,066,631,67, 
compared with $13,644,211.77 in fiscal year 1957. 


HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON 

Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, is the principal engineering structure of 
Boulder Canyon project. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 
ft. long at top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of con- 
crete. It is the highest dam in the United States. 
Its reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles 
upstream and has a storage capacity of 29,830,000 
acre-feet and is the largest artificial lake by vol- 
ume in the country. It is the principal storage 
for control of the lower Colorado River. 

In the U-shaped Hoover Dam power plant there 
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are 18 generators, having a total capacity of 1,- 
249,800 kw, driven by turbines totaling 1,742,000 
h. p. The installed capacity is sufficient to supply 
the normal domestic needs of 17,500,000 persons. 
The United States has executed contracts for dis- 
posal of all firm and secondary energy generated at 
the plant until 1987, the end of the amortization 
period. The Department of Water and Power of 
Los Angeles and the Southern California 
Company operate the generating equipment. 

The Federal investment in the Boulder Canyon 
project is to be repaid with interest at 3% by 
revenues from power and water storage, except for 
$25,000,000 allocated to flood control, which is to be 
repaid without interest. Hoover dam and power 
plant cost $160,000,000. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 
A program of coordinated water resources devel- 
opment is in progress in the Missouri River Basin 
under Congressional authorization. Construction 
has been underway since 1946, with about half 


United States—Dams, Reservoirs; St. Lawrence Seaway 


the authorized projects built or under construc- 
tion. eee irrigation, 
hydroelectric power _ Shiet con 
improvement on the lower Chi 
struction agencies are the Corps of ros of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation. Primary responsibili' 

of the Corps are flood control and a ‘ot 


he Bureau, irrigation and pow 
facilities. Both are building mtultiple-purpore 
dams, 32 of which have been completed or 
nearing completion. 

Four main stem Missouri River dams built by 
the Corps are producing large quantities of hydro- 
electric power; Fort Peck Dam, Montana, (85,000 
kw); Garrison, North Dakota, (240,000 kw); Fort 

Randall, South Dakota, (320,000 kw); Gavins Point 
on Nebraska-South Dakota border (100,000 kw). 

A fifth major Missouri River Dam, Oahe, 
South Dakota, was closed in 1958 and is im- 
pounding water; power installation will be 595,000 
kw by 1964. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, built by the goverri- 
ments of Canada and the United States to provide 
a@ 27-ft. channel from Montreal to Lake Erie for 
sea-going vessels, was opened April 25, 1959. The 
first U. S. commercial ship to transit the Seaway 
was the Santa Regina of the Grace Line. 450 ft. 
long. It was followed by the French freighters 
Charles L. D. and Pierre L. D. First foreign ship 
to clear at Montreal and at Massena was the Prins 
Willem George Frederik of the Fjell-Oranje Lines, 
a Dutch vessel. The first ship to transit the new 
Canadian locks, St. Lambert and Cote Ste. Cather- 
ine, was the Canadian ice-breaker D’Iberville. 


Official dedication of the Seaway took place June 
26 when Queen Elizabeth II, as sovereign of Can- 
ada, and President Dwight D. Eisenhower took part 
in ceremonies. See Chronology for June, 1959. 


During May, the first complete month of oper- 
ation, 2,243,450 tons of cargo were carried through 
the St. Lawrence River canals. This was trans- 
ported by 980 vessels, with a gross registered ton- 
nage of 2,898,800. As compared with May 1958, 
when the 14-foot canals were in operation, the in- 
crease in cargo was 741,360 tons, or 49%. 


The Seaway is a segment of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, which extends from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the western end of Lake Superior. From the 
level of Lake Superior to the Atlantic the system 
drops 602 feet. The river drops 326 ft. through 
Welland Ship Canal and 225 ft. from the level of 
Lake Ontario to Montreal. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, a U. S. Government corporation, and the St. 


Opened to Shipping 


Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada were created 
to construct, operate and maintain the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

The Seaway Corporation has constructed two 
locks—the Snell and the Eisenhower; and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada has con- 
structed five locks. These replace the 21 locks pre- 
viously in operation. In addition, the Welland 
Canal in Canada has been improved in, depth. It 
contains eight locks and bypasses Niagara Falls 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. The total 
cost of these improvements is about $471,000,000, 
of which the U.S. portion is approximately $131,- 
000,000, and the Canadian, $340,000,000. This mon- 
ey, borrowed from the governments, is to be re- 
paid, with interest, over a 50-year period. 


The deepened Seaway will accommodate ships up 
to 730 ft. long, with 75-ft. beam, and approximately 
a 25-ft. draft. Bulk carriers of this type have a ca- 
pacity above 20,000 tons, or about 8 times the cargo 
capacity of the ships which used the Seaway with 
the 14-ft. draft limitation. The larger ships oper- 
ate at a lower cost per ton-mile than the smaller 
vessels, so that tolls can be absorbed and profit- 
able operations conducted. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. (U. S.) 
Lafayette Bldg., Washington, D. C. Lewis G. Castle 
Administrator; Raymond F, Stellar, Chief Engi- 
neer. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Caneane Ot- 
tes Ont. B. J. Roberts, Pres., P. E. Malcolm, 

Secy, and Director of Adminieteation: A. G. 
Murphy, Chief Engineer. 


World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept..of the Interior and Corps of Engineers U. S. Army 


Ft. 


Highest (all concrete) Year 
Vajont ie 
Mauvoisin Pia) witzeriand) . 
Bhakra 
Hoover Arizona-Nevan 
Glen Canyon (Arizona). . 
Kurobe No. 4 (Japan).... 
Shasta ata Suvetera Spe 
Tignes (France).............. 
LT NE L1G Oy) Re er 
Grand Dixence (Switzerland).... 


(1) Under construction. Data subject to revision. 


Fort Peck (Montana)..... 


Largest (all earthfill) Cubic Yards Year 


(2) First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 940 feet. 


World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior and Corps of Engineers, 
Volume—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 


130,421,014 1940 
Oahe (So, Dakota)....... 79,070,000 (1) 
Garrison (No. Dakota)... 67,500,000 1954 
Trinity (California)....... 33,180,000 1 
Fort Randall Se: spakots) 28,000, i 
Hirakud (India)..... 27,000,000 1956 
Kingsley Nebraska) 26,000, 1941 
Navajo (New Mexico 26,000,000 (1) 
Gatun A anal Zone)...... ,000, 1912 
Tuttle Creek (Kansas). . 20,000,000 (D 

U. S. Army 


2...  - -) | Volumec]| =n Sine ev 


No. Name acre-feet No. Name ee 
1 |Salto de Aldeadavilia (Spain) . .|150,000,000 Oahe La: 2 
2 abe. a i tmaansienp aa. | 14 40,000,000 ir Garrigon (North Dakots) Pepnnyeiy 
Fort P : "412, 
4 |Glen Canyon (Arizona)....... 30° 880,000 9 Pine Doren Cnet od TY 1g6'000 
5 |Lake Mead, Hoover (Arizona 10 {Roosevelt Lake, Grand Coulee ae 
Nevada). 29,830,000 (Washington). . 9,402,000 


Kuibyshev Dam on the Volga in the Soviet Union, which y 
| plant, opened Aug. 10, 1958, is reported to be 34% mi. long shale papers 35 000 


8 ime hydroelectric 
square miles of water, 


United States—Reservoirs 


Year—Year = completion. (*) Under construction, subject to revision. River—Main 


Irr- Sain FC-Flood Control; P-Pcwer Production; 

RR-River 

Reservoir Yr: Purpose 
Lake Mead (Hoover) .. (1936 |FC-P-L-N 
Glen Canyon. Z fe P-RR 
Mahete ak *) |FC-Irr-P-N 
Garrison. 1954 |FC-Irr-N-P 
Fort Peck. . 1940 |FC-P-N-Irr 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Irr-P-RR- 

aes (Grand Coulee). . ae Sah ire 194 FC-N 

Fort Randall........... ‘(Oat OY 1 ep (*) |FC-Irr-N-P 
Lake Cumberlaiid oy a 

Creek) . oe eam fournberland,.; ... ... 1950|FC-P 
BSONGUORY aitaiet ois obese aes FFennessee......... 1944 |FC-P-N-RR 
Lake Fexoma- (Denison). Tex, “Oki. Saraiva" ROOT. 0 wecsin.« sored sae 1945 |FC-P-WS-N 
Bull Shoal mieists se (AT MAMIVEO sts alelera ve ite. . 1952 |FC-P 
Shasta Lake. Ribace eiereirere f Sacramento... .. 2: 1945 |Irr-P-FC-N- 

RR 
Gatun aeee ae Saget ae CRESTOR. 6... 5 capt Series N-P-WsS 
Lake Okeechobee........ IGaloosabstchee, *) |FC-N-Irr 
McGee Bend Es Pena Slat etary and ANZeElINA.. 6.6. se *) |FC-P-WS 
Flaming Gomer oe tiotan-Weomide: Ee) fone CORO (*) |I-P 
JOE STEEN ener eeccienicl aiees Oklahoma...... Cana (*) |FC-P 
Hungry Horse. SBicrpase WEQH tracers «saison So. Fork, Flathead, |1953 |[rr-FC-P-N 
PADIEUROOK sitet. s chacals ame PMISSOULL avers cicis a7] WEN DO.v9 0 60's cranta sis (*) [P-FC 
Clark Hai. visa vdee.e a> iGa.-S. C........ aan es Siistiohe daaaie 1954 |FC-P-N 
PIATLWEIL> .etntiaie oes os Ga.-S. C..... ... /Savannah......... (*) |P-N-FC 
Greers ae Reservoir... |Arkansas....... Little Red..... 7 (*) |FC-P 
jes pte Ae Va-N. C......./Roanoke..........|1953|/FC-P-N 
Lake Ouachita (Blakely 

t . Ouachita... 
. Sulphur. 
. |Ariz.. 

Lake’ Barkley... .....5... f 
Elephant Butte......... IN. 
IPENSBEDIA. Amats ween > os Okla. +»... {Grand (Neosho)... |1940|FC-P 
Lake Murray (ealae. Ss. C. ears 0.8 ALG A. «5 tes lobbies 930\P 
Center Hill. ae ee CONS ied siete ew OOREY PORES sacs st 1948 |FC-P 
Lake of the Ozarks 

(Bagnell).. Panag ie eres) Rates OBAZG Se siaevoniinte.. 6s 1931|P 
Canyon Ferry..........|Montana. ......|Missouri . 1954 |P-Irr-FC 
Whitney Sle mehothE CXMB ciace's: vatee(e'e SLAZOB § nip) ease.) 16 953 |FC-P 
Lake MeGonaughy « 

CSingsley):... .s:.. 0s... | Nebr... . {North Platte. ..... 1941 |Irr-P-FC 
Norfork. Sasi ais w/e | AE RIVE. 5 sien North Fork....... 1944|/FC-P 
Marshall Ford. ......... tICOLITAdO® 6 .caieed s.2 1942 \Irr-P-FC-N 
Keystone...............|Oklahoma...... IATKansas......... (*) |FC-WS 
Lake Mohave (Davis).. PIC OLOPRGO.. oe = 5s: ass 1950 |P-RR-Irr 
Beavers... ..vs.s-2.-+- i APKADSAR, ., 4... wh ( C-P 
ANE O'saiate- fetnnahia Saas ieus I-FC-RR 
Dale Hollow. ...........|/Tenn.-Ky...... FC-P 
American-Falls..........|Idaho.......... Irr-FC-WS 
Lake Martin foncmned 

Bluffs) . 55 P-RR 
Lake Berryessa (Monti- 

cello) . : T-WS 
Saris: Cc 
Cherokee... iT EC-P 
Pend Oreille (Albeni Fails) FC-P-RR 
Douglas. Ap ik FC-P-RR 
Fontana SIN. Cee 3 FC-P-RR 
ROSS... > . Washington. a P-FC 
Palisades. . |Idaho-Wyo..... P-FC-I 
Rainy Lak . Minn ace N-P 
Roosevelt. . PATER states. (ste teiaas Irr-P-FC 
ae inn, heen Tretbe Montana. Irr-P-FC 
BIGINATY’.)-- sore ois. saare Washington, Ore. Irr-N-P 
TOORAS =. «7s sc cas nese aioe s Miss. . 1954 /F' 
Lake Soe aie ale aeeieneies Calif. . 1 INo. Fork, Feather. |1927|P 
Fort Gibso .. {Okla.. . Grand (Neosho)... |1949|FC-P-WS 
E ee (ort and 

ry Falls) Fan ae Offstream......... 1951 |Irr-P 
Quabbin (W: insor) PERE on MELE tinlarefota cs stotpte erete 1939|WS 
Tenkiller Ferry......... NANT O15 teeta ain tava set oles 952 |FC-P 
Flathead Lake (Kerr).... Flathead. ........ 1938 |P-Irr 
San Carlos ooniee) . |Gila. . ev ee eee (1928 |Irr-P 
Wheeler. . * \Dennessee......... 1936 |N-FC-P 
Watts Bar.. Seite, wd : Jowyhee. BMataies vsti eA ee 
Owyhee. ok AIS ROS PWV JLOQ orssa steyeiers 9 rr- 
Belton bese on. se eee. [1955 |/FC-WS-Irr 
Pickwick ‘Landing. . Baer e%  (Pennessee........ 1938 |N-FC-P 
PRGEOU ER a2 olive te BE 3h se = |Verdigria 35.45» $4 FC-WS 
Guntersville e. We “4 Bee ~ /TEDNESSEE. «+... 1939 |N-FC-P 
Lewisville (Garza-Little 

Elm). . A A DA eae t ./Trinity (Elm Fork) |1955|FC-Ws 
ener. Wate: Hee tie Ute mie bie North Platte...... 1909 |Irr-P 
eee Sh Peewee ..|North Platte. . . {1939 |Irr-P 
Folsom. Jeveseeete de . |American. 1955|FC-Irr-P 
Pine Flat a > Ries ds pee Merk as 3 
pceiaugil ‘Hamilton: .. |Colorado. ‘ -F C-Irr-W 
Carlyle. . a Daa b ve ii. i 2) [llinois: ¢ . |Kaskaskia........ (*) |FC-RR-WS 


Reservoirs in the United States 
WITH CAPACITY OVER 320 BILLION GALLONS 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, U. 8. Army 
Capacity—For full reservoir at highest controlled stage. Area—For water surface of full reservoir. 


stream. 


N-Navigation; WS-Water Supply; 


Capacity 


9 

7 

7 

6 

3 

2 
6,089,000| 1 99 
6,003,000] 1/956] 407 
5,719,000| 1,864} 225 
,408,000| 1,762] 111 
4,500,000] 1,466] 46 
4°407, 11436] 168 
4/054000| 1,321} 723 
4,040,800] 1/317| 221 
'789,000| 1/235] 66 
3,704, 1/207] 219 
3,468,000] 1,130] 35 
3/462, 1,128] 82 
2/900, 945] 122 
2'858,100| 931| 97 
2'844' 927| 63 
2’808,400| 915] 130 
2,768,000} 902] 75 
2'654'300| 865] 187 
2'567,000} 836) 54 
2'554/000} 832| 54 
2'500,000| 815} 26 
2'500,000} 815} 81 
2'491'700| 812| 83 
2,248,000| 732] 150 
2'207/000] 719] 57 
2°176/000| 709] 92 
2'115,000; 689] 78 
2'092/000| 682] 36 
2,087,000} 680] 93 
2051,000| 668] 55 
2'017,500} 657| 78 
2,000,000} 652} 55 
1,983,000| 646] 48 
1'951,000| 646] 30 
11879,000| 612] 87 
1/818,000}~ 592) 45 
1.797,000| 585) 47 
1/709;000| 557] 24 
1,706,000| 556| 48 
1,700,000} 554] 88 
1,622,000] 561) 62 
1,602,000] 522) 32 
1,569,900| 512) 91 
1,565,000} 510} 47 
42) 503| 147 
15514/000| 493] 48 
1,444,000] 470| 17 
1,405, 458| 18 
1,402,000] 457) 25 
1/398,000| 456] 345 
1/382'000| 450| 27 
1/337,000| 436] 35 
0,000] 446| 61 
1/337,400| 436] 101 
1,308,000] 426] 44 
1,287,000] 419] 80 
1,275,000| 415] 42 
1/274,000| 415] 39 
1/230,000| 401] 33 
1/219,000| 397] 189 
1/210,000| 394] 34 
1'150,000| 375] 105 
1,132'000| — 369| 60 
1/120,000| 365] 20 
1,097,600] 358] 37 
1,091,000] 356] 67 
1,021,000} 333] _67 
1,019,000] 332] 108 
1,016,200] 331] 61 
1'016,000| 332] 34 
1,012/000| 330) 31 
1/010,000|. 329] 18 
1,000, 326] 9 
992,500| 323] 35 
983, 320| 90 


aie * a = Fe 3.4. Se —_ _*  " _jaa > se _ 
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Dams in the United States—Volume and Purpose 


OVER 200 FEET IN HEIGHT 


' Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 
Height—Difference in elevation, in feet, between lowest point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive 


of parapet or other projections. 


verall length of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located between 


Length—O 
natural abutments. 


Volume—Total volume in cubic yards of all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. 


Year—Date structure was originally completed for use. (1) Under construction subject to revision. 


River—Main stream. 


: Irr—tIrrigation; FC—Flood Ce pene Production; 


Supply; RR—River Regulation; DC—Debris 


N—Navigation; WS—Water 
Parentheses after name indicate type of dam as follows: (C)—Concrete; (E)—Earth; and (M)— 


4,400,000) hte 


RR- 
Sacer aul 
8,711,000] FC- 


RR-N_ 
3,086,200) Irr-P-FC-N 


Masonry. 
Name of dam Ht, Lth. 
Hoover (C)...:...--.++- . SIC OLOTAGOTs 14 neue etae 726) 1,244 
Spncii chess 5 fog cateeiieclatters (COU Peo 
Bete Oe Bos. Calif. |:..:|Sacramento://27212227. 602| 3:460 
mery se (C)......- .....|South Fork, isthe 564) 2,115 
pond Coulee Se: .-|Wash.....|Columbia.. : 550) 4,17: 


Ross.. 
Trinity (E 
Flaming Gorge 
Fontana. . 
e Shannon.......... 

Anderson Ranch (E) 
EPTOIG (COC)... ee ee 
Cougar ae Nags fe) 
Pine Flat (C).... 

’Sha 
Mud Mt. (Stevens) ( 
Owyhee (C). 

avajo 
& agere bri I. 

an Gabrie 
Merriman. ondout Creek......... 375| 3,000) 
IPAQGMNG |... 0.0 ee a. Pacoima Sao frac eco 372| 640 
Pardee. . SIGE EGS .. 22... (358! 1,337 
Arrowrock (©). = PEROISG sient alee, eee eee ,150 
Neversink . Revordnk yeaa hare 345) 3,420) 
Lucky Peak (E) .| Boise. $4 2,9. 
Folsom (C)... ae ‘| American. - 340} 10,200 
Gross....... a , ‘|South Boulder Cree 340) 1, 
Hills Creek Dam (E)....|Oreg...... Mid. FE. Willamette. .. .|338} 2,150 
Alder. > CSS ik Site ee Nisqually. . sseeeee, [330] 1,482 
Exchequer. . pees = WOalif. Arta Merced. . ae hey ey 880 
try Valley. . Se COMME, sicreteie Ghewe Gresko sun ch 330) 2,600) 
Yal + Eee Lewis. ete ae tes 328) 2,590 
Mowtia,. San Gabriel. 2.5.0 ee. 328 78' 
Salt Springs. North Fork, Mokelumne, |328} 1,300 
Abiquiu SSN = eitiey wo’ @RaAMAS 5 tcht eas 
Buffalo Bill (C) : é .|Shoshone. . . 
Parker (C). k Colorado... 
Friant (C).. San Joaquin 
Watauga.. He ; ile oh ; 
Merwin (formerly ‘Ariel).. ..| Lewis. 
Green Mountain Ah cable .|Blue. . 
Hiwassee. aad Hiwassee, 
Kensico. Spaiad Bronx 
Horse Mesa (C).. Seer Salt. 0 ess eee 
Monticello BOD si co erg cee een Putah Creek 
Downsville ROKR sus | ON: East Branch, Delaware 
Elephant eee (CO) aries INNOIMEE idx Rio Grande............ 
Granby (E). : Colorado...... 
Cornell... .... Croton. 


Seminoe (C). et Platte. 
Whit 


Bull Shoals (c. ‘ 289] 2,256 
Bartlett (C). Atene vernon: 287 800 
South Holston. Merete acc. South Fork, Holston, £85] 1,600 
Casitas (E). Miers Coyote Creek.........! 335} 1,600 
MOORBWEN iaien 5.0 ence ose es valif.....,.) West Fork, San Gabriel..|280 585 
Won Pedro. ..i......... cea ae inode wleelane aie 280) 1,040 
Roosevelt (M) ES ee eee 280) 723 
Winsor....... Swift... 280] 2,640) 
Morena. a Cottonwood... 2.117! 280 550 
Cachuma (EB). Ae Santa Ynes, ohos0. vee 5 279) 3,350 
Marshall Ford (C & E). ..|Texas..... Colorado (Texas)....... 278) 5,093 
Cushman No. 1... ..|North Fork, Skokomigh.,|275] 1,111 
Lake promiding., ie . | South are pests d 800 
Dix River. Dix. : 275) 1,080 
Gorge 1 High... ee Skagit. 275)... 
alisades ..|Idaho..... he Fork, ‘Sni (0¢ 
Ball Mountain Res. (£).‘|Vt......1.|Wes are: Perea 365 art 
INC CS 6 3) WYO ose atert North Platte. enrtcten Pets) 763 
Norris. omcicncies le sy 0 pee Clb \a.cs-adisnrseen esis 2OSeIeReo 
Cobble Mountain...) . "| Mass... .. Little: ... a. sence eer 263] "7 
Table Rock (C& B)..... Mo (arn WWREGOSG ow erste ee EOL mOaes 
Harry L. Englebright ©. Calif... .. Wuba... <acc-begs Seth Pea ZOO LAD 
The Dalies (C & E)..... .|Oreg.~-Wash|Columbia. 6/2). 0°17" 260) 8/875) 
Anderson. . oi ait: ioe Coyote River. ........ 260) 1,453 
Lookout Point (C & E).. .|Oregon....|Middle Fork, Willamette. |258 3,381 
Wolf Creek (C. & E)..../Ky....... Cumberland....... +e./258] 5,736 


10,585,000] Irr-P-RR- 


26, 000, 000) Sete 
11,822,800 Fo 
8;987,000]| W. 


6, 
11,484,000 WS_P-FC- 
RR 


6,300,000) FC-Irr 
9; 010,000 ,000| FC-Irr-P 


628,000) WS-Irr 
10,830,000] FC-P-ws- 
N-Irr 
420,000) P 
330,000) Irr-P 
7,000,000] Irr-P-FC 
00) P 


326,000) WS-I 
10,470,000 PO-RE-WE: 
629,500) Irr-P 
2,974,000 Irr-P 
855 Ww 


6,695,000| Irr-FC-Ws 
3,389,000] Irr-P-FC- 
RR-N 
90,000) P 
191,800|P 
1,747,000) P 


13,571, ith Irr-P-FC 
21135 FC 
1 
4,620,000) FC-P 
365,000] DC 
5,061,000) N-P 
3,320,400) WS 
9,027,500) Irr-P-N-FC- 
WS-RR 
11,568,900] FC-P 


United States and Foreign Dams 


Name of dam it.] Lth. | Volume 

Greers reers Ferry Dam C &E)|Ark.....,. {Little Red....... FC-. 

Olive Bridge os eee. IN. Y... bd 1650 3200008 we 
ences ; 50 300 FC 

Pennie Ri eee Ve acy (MEIBSOUTES Gia ee ; : -N- 

Zermi inus R i (B). . (Cait 30] 2975 139:450.000 Foam si 

Be 9 
Center Hit’ C&B): a OPE 35817700 ROLP 
Nantal Mea eo y 50| 1,042} 2’ "300 P 


ng Lake... 
Norfoik cm 
See ceseseee zl iP 
Gane (E 79,070,000 |FC-Irr-N-P 
:430,000 |FC-Irr 
5,833,000 |T-FO 
5,243,300 |N-FC-P 
2;961,000 ir-Ws 


1,400,000 LFC 
"988,500 |P 
Deer Creek (E) 2,810,000 [rr-WS-FC-P 1941 
PEVOCOMN (ED)i2- oat sora Se Pee '049,000 |Irr 
Bear Creek Reservoir ie 4,304,200 |FC 
Calderwo 280, 
Blakely Mountain (EB). 4,290, 'C-P 
Buford Dam 3,750,800 |P-FC-WS-N 
Howard A. “Baise R. @). 869, (9) 
Tygart (C).. 1,103,300 |FC-N-WS 
: Zee puiver. «. or eat irr 
actola pee ate 4,225, I-FC-Ws 
Big Santa Anita... 1...) : Calif 76, FC 
Chief Joseph (C)........ 1,750,000 |P-RR-Irr 
oldier Canyon (E) 3,212,000 |Irr-WS 


Spring ¢ Canyon ()- # 


‘i FC-P-WS 
Boyeen | (B): 1,527,000 |Irr-P-FC 
Calaveras. 3,461,300 |WS 
Philpott t (C).. 5,000 |FC-P 
armriman oy cia edo x 1,912,000 |P-RR 
San Pablo 2,200,000 |WS 
San Vincente........... 12,000 |WS 
La Grande..... 85,000 |P 
Bouquet Geet bie 2,876,200 |WS 
Allatoona (C).. 65,900 |FC-N-P 
Cheesman. ¢ 100,000 |WS-Irr 
Yadkin Narrows. . : ,000 |P 
Upper San peeniee . (215 1,248,000 |WS 
Bear Creek. ‘Hast Fork, AALS oe 215 1,085,000 
Pathfinder (M).... | 2)! Wyo (North Platte . 1214 65,700 |Irr-P 
Carter Lake No. z (BE) COLON. 2) ee JOTIAGTOAI Sethian cate. ou 214 2,547,000 |Irr-P 
Lake Lovel eoho + |Calife. sou. vapeaes aaa Noro vrai A 213 1,000 |Irr-WS 
Santeetlah. . EIN Ones Pino regeiaWatel tie conetetara’ Leda 195,000 |P 
Garrison (E).. ae area ON ac ED ncreratera UMASSOMED fe ccc cy arela uaa 67,500,000 |FC-Irr-N-P 
Mathews (Cajalco) . mie tetedetey| OAM Raa. hao | PA) 3,135,000 |WS 
Copper Basin ie ears 2 18,000 |WS 
Saluda ; 11,160,800 |P 
Cabinet Gorge 26,000 |P 
achusett.... 274,200 |WS 
Siewar { (Cc) 150500 ie P 
Sahota ountain Ny i. 
Kentucky. Piigooole NT 
Ta ior Park (E 7 
be ack (= 45 es ae M x SER aay Ow gat 5 9,290,000 Hirr-FC-P 
edar Bluff (E)......... Svavoke) | SoRINOO RV ERIN atest oys, sane, ctecong ' i TT-. 
Cedar Bi ‘ », bas Roriers French Broad. deca 684,300 |FC-P-RR 
Narrows (C)...-7.. 2... Little Missouri. ,000 |FC-. 
O’Sullivan (E).......... Wi Lower see as 8,753,000 |Irr-FO 
Clark Hill (C & Ey ... (Savannah,, é 4,350,000 |FC-P-N 
Kerr (Polson). . Pilathead: been ee 77,000|P-IRR 
i Run.... SMU HAUT er. s. olehese Sc alee 220,000 |WS 
Martin... Tallapoosa 440,000 |P-RR 
Davis (E) Colorado..... 3,642, ‘000 |P-RR-Irr 
ston. Ralston Creek... 2) 175, 800 |WS-Irr 


e Arrowhead. 1;300;000 ‘Irr-P 


Little Bear Creek 


alters. Se [Ne ‘Big Pigeon... 184,200 |P 

ale Holiow (C). LOD Bei c| ODE nae, oicraelate Serre OO, 573,800 |FC-P 
one Canyon.. eerie BULL <eoere Stone Canyon Creek... . |200 2,660,000 |WS 
Wiktand:, i.e. <- SICAlIE. |. ts Weid Canyon.......... 200 173,500 |WS 


Ten Highest Foreign Dams 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior 


Volume 

River Country Comple- Height (cubic 

tion (feet) yards) 

et 872 470,000 

1957 80 2,800,000 

hake in ee 

Kurobe er 4. unfaieor "100, 

Tignes.. Hf Ona eal Tete. ch. te ark, wick: 1953 592 000 
Karadj.. ES at Eg Eh a aidpecere\ aie ore i 590 915,000 
Grand Dixence.. ..|Dixence.. 2.2.22...) \Switzerland...// 2227: (e) 9584 2,260,000 
Lienne. v| RACING Stated « fe pcre Pea a Nave Putas 1956 525 418,000 
Okutadami - .|Tadami. SANA WADA so Mine or era area orks 1958 508 1,970,000 
Shibmen.. .|Takekan Creek....._- Formosa. . . Flaas conte (1) 508 1,400,000 


Under “construction: Data subject to revision. 
3} First stage of construction; full height of dam to be 940 feet. 


ae 
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Hydroelectric Stations and Power Plants 


COMPLETED OR BEING BUILT BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U. 8. ARMY 
SS ee ee 


ARMM NE RS Tags Valo ssiie ke’ veleg.» caydarssusaieegle eee aciwanrars 


First 
power 
Project produc- 
tion 
Albeni Falls Reservoir, Idaho.. Rc tyr ye ee ag 
Allatoona Reservoir, Georgia, Pre) ere 
Barkley Lock and Dam, Kentiicky-Tenticseee. 963 
Beaver Reservoir, Arkans 1966 
Big Bend Reservoir, South * Dakota. . 1964 
Blakely Mountain Reservoir, Arkansas 1955 
ee eineton. 1957 
am, Geo: 
Bull Shoals Reservoir, Arkansas Missourl. 1952 
Center Hill Reservoir, Tennessee. 1950 
Cheatham Lock and Dam, Tennessee. 1958 
Chief Joseph Dam, Washington -ee-| 1955 
Clark Hill Reservoir, Georgia-South Carolina. St a 1953 
Cougar Reservoir, Oregon. . Rey 1961 
Dale Hollow Reservoir, Tennessee. 5 1948 
Dardanelle Lock and Dam, Arkansas, . iene 1964 
Denison Dam (Lake Texoma), Oklahoma-Texas. staan 1945 
Detroit Reservoir, Oregon. 5 1953 
Eufaula Reservoir, Oklahoma. 1964 
Fort Gibson Berea Oklahoma. . 1953 
Fort Peck Dam, Montana. 1943 
Fort Randall Reservoir, South Dakota. a 1954 
Garrison Reservoir, North Dakot: can te Be 
Gavins Point Reservoir, South Dakota-N ebraska. “05 1956 
Greers Ferry Reservoir, Arkansas. . : 1963 
Hartwell Reservoir, Georgia-South Carolina. 1962 
Hills Creek Reservoir, Oregon. . i 1961 
Ice Harbor Lock and Dam, Washing ton. 1961 
Jim Woodruff Lock and Dam, Goons Blorida. 1957 
John ae Lock and Dam, Oregon-Washington. 1967 
John H. Kerr Reservoir, North Carleen wea 1952 
Lookout Point Reservoir, Oregon 954 
McGee Bend Reservoir, Texas... 1965 
MeNary Lock and Dam, Oregon- aging Sa 1953 
Narrows Reservoir, Arkansas. . 1950 
Norfork Reservoir, Arkansas-Missour'! 1944 
Oahe Reservoir, South Dakota North. Dakota. 1962 
Old Hickory Lock and Dam, =p CREE 1957 
Philpott Reservoir, Virginia. . 1953 
St. Mary’s River, Michigan. . 1951 
Table Rock Reservoir, Missouri-Arkansas. 1959 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, Oklahoma. Sos 1953 
The Dalles Dam, Ore; on-Washington. - 1957 
Walter F. George Lock and Dam, Alabama-Georgia. . 1962 
Whitney Reservoir, Texas. . 1953 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, Kentucky... 1951 


Capacities (Jan. 1, 1959) 


abs'ooe |” * 634,000" ° 
agree 130,000 


30,000 
270,000 
5,848,400 


4,848,400 13,982,400 


4 HYDROELECTRIC POWERPLANTS CONSTRUCTED AND OPERATED 


Total.....| 5,087,100 5,205,100 


4 BY THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
r July 1,£1958 
Year of }=[——————_- 
State Project Name of plant initial Existing Ultimate 
operation (kilowatts) | (kilowatts) 
Alaska...... UO ois ys) s surinna’s Eklutna 1955 30.000 30.0 
Ariz,-Nevada Boulder Canyon . |Hoover. 1936 1,249,800 1,354,300 
Ariz.-Nevada Parker-Davis. Davis 19 5,000 225,000 
Ariz.-Calit. Parker-Davis. Parker 1942 120,000 120,001 
California. Central Valley . Folsom 1955 162,000 162,000 
California . .|Central Valley . Keswick 1949 75,000 75,000 
California......|Central Valley. ‘ poboe 1955 13,500 13, 
California ote Valley... . [Shas 1944 379,000 379, 
California POMOUR Scale atin et Siphon Drop. 1926 1.600 ; 
Colorado,...... Colo, “Big Thompson. . |Estes............ 1950 45,000 45, 
Colorado...:... Colo.-Big Thompson. , Flatiron 1954 71,500 71,500 
Colorado.,..... Colo.-Big Thompson. .|Green Mountain 1943 21,600 21, 
Colorado....... Colo.-Big Thompson. .|Marys Lake 1951 8,100 
Colorado,...... Colo.-Big Thompson. . |Polehill 1954 33,250 33,250 
TGANG sido s MS IBE Alcs eleui alesse. Anderson Ranch 1950 27,000 40,500 
TOAD sai afer e SOO n meets: solar esate Black Canyon.....:. 1925 8,000 8,000 
TORU Fai agis sa, RSOMBD ST Malisteis.s. sia%s 0 w close Boise Diversion. ..... 1912 1.500 15 
POANOS. i 556 feces,s Minidoka............ Minidoka............ 1909 13,400 
PGRDO'S, Shits. s tcrete IPBMSROOS'S cis wicisnaiele ote Pallkades erie. 1957 114,000 114,000 
Montana....... Mo. River Basin.,...|Canyon Ferry........ 1953 50,000 50, 
Montana....... Hungry Horse....... Hungry Horse....... 1952 285,000 285,000 
New Mexico....|Rio Grande.......... Elephant Butte...... 1940 24,300 4 
So. Dakota..... Mo. River Basin, ..., Angostura. .........- 1951 1,200 1,200 
Utah. ....|Provo River...... vee (Deer-Creek: oc oen one 195) 5,000 5,000 
Washington..... Columbia Basin...... Grand Coulee........ 1941 1,974,000 1,974,000 
Washington Yakima-Kennewick.../Chandler............ 1956 12,000 12,000 
Wyoming IS eNGrick jjsutsiersterecars WAIGOVA SSS. cre aio steps nial 1955 36,000 6,000 
Wyoming Kendrick 1939 32,400 32,400 
Wyoming Mo. River Basin 1952 15,000 15.000 
Wyoming Mo. River Basin 1950 36,000 36,000 
Wyoming N nsey 1927 4,800 4,800 
Weonnie Sees Heart Mountai 1948 5000 4608 
a i : 5 ountain, 
Wyoming......|Shoshone..... . |Shoshone,..... Be09 F800 
ease 
Re eee ee eee 


‘= 
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Principal Rivers of the United States 
Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Corps of Engineers, USA, and U. S. Weather Bureau 


River 
Alabama...... 


Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outflow 


weeerceccccccccess | MODIle RIVEr. ..ssacae 
Allegheny ...... Ohio River. ssc asecwee 338 
HAMANG cies ccc ccetreeeecs eee ae 
Altamaha-Ocmulgee........... Feber 2 
<a antic Ocean........| 3 
Androscoggin. .... seweupeoeee +..,..|Atlantic Ocean,.....0. 171 
Apalachicola... .. aentiaweotelecte 
Gulf of Mexico........ 90 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee..... Gulf of Mexico....... 500 
Arkansas...... as Mississippi River......| 1,450 
Big Black (Miss. a sien ippi River......| 330 
B: orn.. Rivers, — = mE 
Ay ook lowstone River..... 
Black (Mo.-ArK.},...+.eceeeee: wiles pe 
Sakneocdaun meter ay Ver i2 c.ceimeone 
Black Warrior... ......eceecee: 
Tombigbee River...... 178 
BYAZBOS, 6 oc ccccscccsvacvccetios 
Gulf of Mexico........] 870 
AN. ccc 5 ING MOR oe ear Sa Arkansas River.......] 906 
i 202 
Cedar (Towa). ......00- ices 329 
KCHOVEBNO 51. /5'5)oc cinlalsieice a se erea]s 
290 
CTIDDOWAs na cise cicisivis clvivesias' 
183 
CIMAITON ie o's nc 3 os.ne agone ag 600 
Clark Fork-Pend Oreille.) 277°: : 505 
Colorado (Ariz.)........ ateteeteke . |Arizona-Sonora fine .. .} 1,360 
Gulf of Calif,......... 41,45) 
Colorado (Texas) Texas aes -|Matagorda Bay.......| 840 
Columbia....... - {Pacific Ocean. ........] 1,214 
Columbia, Uppe .|To mouth of Snake Riv.} 890 
Connecticut... . Long Island Sound....}| 407 
veer es eer eseeeeesess*"\" Rivers, Floyd County, Ga............|Alabama River........] 286 
Cumberland.........++.+.+++-|Junction of Poor and Clover Forks, Har- 
TaniCounty (Yi ss sass ness ooeeee- (Ohio River. ......200- 687 
Delaware.........+++++++e++. {Junction of Hast and West Branches, at|Liston Point at head of 
MIancOek Ne Yiee ie + Merc’ srerd.s/abiciets tiaitie ete Delaware Bay....... 280 
Deschutes. .......++esceeee+-e|Lava Lake, Deschutes County, ...-|Columbia River....... 250 
Des Moines. . seeesceeess. [Junction of Kast and West r Xe, 
Dolores..... wecenecccccs 230 
BUG oi cieic cs cniceescvievee veces 
-|Apalachicola River....| 265 
Fox (Wis.)...... naie gviaisie.e’a rial i IWW4Gs arse letese lates oeceee (GOOD Bay..ssccevccss| 175 
so IN EEOC ESOS Ta os eeeececeseees|Tennessee River......- pio 
GONEKEC. 0.2. ccc secs ccccccess Lake Ontario......... 44 
(ET oe Seer weieeice ee -+«/Colorado River........| 630 
Grand (Mich.)....... : -|Lake Michigan... 2... 260 
Green ) Fe Pe $ : -|Ohio River..........-| 360 
Green tS -Wy0.).. . 730 
Se ee ee es nison County, Colo............. ++3--|Colorado River........] _ 
BA OISUOR 0's ia\s ies ele cicin's win eieive)sio'=)| SUC U OT Ot Or enn : .-[Tenness River. oo... 140 
Boe rasiatere ng Island Sound....| 14 
eae ee pper New York Bay.:| 306 
Humboldt; . sc sce csoero Mouth of Bishop Creek, Elko Co., Nev... . |Humboldt Sink........| 290 
POIBGIS. «seins esses names tssesn UBT Grundy County ils. fs. sce: Mississippi River......| 273 
TOWA.cecssceceesesscecesesess {Junction of East and West Branches, 
— Wale Court: Morin Dakota. cs. comet Ft) 
James (N. Dak.-S. Dak.).......|Wells County, No: theo eieidivrs oes 
aiatn ec waels ction of Jackson and Cowpasture 
James (VB.).....+++. ras Waa sai siesas Hampton Roads.......] 340 
Soe et County, Mont...........-seese0- -+--|Missourl River,.......] 271 
OWN DIYs) 5 Wiiciierasteie'e's 9.2.00) Blue Mountains, Gree Conn One .|Columbia River.:..:::| 281 
ana Raackie ction 0: = 
cog) pela ok re Mette County, W. V8..... --. eres ne Ohio River.......062.| 97 
Fane we NON eae neh ee Ni, Cu-cie.:|Ohlo River...........] 382 
coceveceve ani pul 
tag alae Ea Rivers, Geary County, Kans..........|Missourl River......+.] 168 
. |Moosehead Lake, O's sie ee eis ore SOHOBE pees 5 
Peay et Cee Junction of North and Middle Forks, Lee 
ety County eK yin dees tie ces scee ce +ee+-/Ohio River.........+-| 259 
Kiamath ses aneeeravers Pacific Ocean......... 250 
Little Coiorado.....22.2.2000. Colorado River.....°2] 300 
Little MiSSOUT1......0.eeeeeee's (Pao Shea 4 YO...0.+.e+00...,---~|Missourl River....,...| 560 
Merrimack........++eeseeeeee-|JunCtion Oo "| Atlantis Oceans 2am aan 
Milam. ....esseresseceevecers -|Ohio River...........| 160 
MUIR. ccccccscccsssnsscscevecs Missourl River... 625 
.|Mississippi River 332 


Mississippi, 
Missi 
Misso 


ee ee ison County, Mont.........s.ese00% ; Missiset ppl River...... 2.466 
Missouri-Red Rock....esssee+s ..|Mississippi River,.....| 2, 
ecseseeeeess {Junction of Alabama and Tombigbee 
Ont Ile a Rivers, Baldwin County, Ala.......+..|Mobile Bay...sceeesec1 38 


—$—<$<—$—<$—$—$ 
Mobile-Alabama-Coosa.........|Sunetion of Etowah ang, Oostanan; (Mobile Bay....se0r-+«| 639 
seeees+. (Junction of East West Branches, 1 
ep Pec n sees veeres soo ngda County NY nant Rivets, Hudson River.....+++-| 148 
Oy i aa a "Marion , County, W. ay Waidonaiag Coe RIV eesenerees 128 

uskingum veeeeee. (Junction 0! Tuscarawas and ding 
x Fee eo Rivers, Coshocton County, gaeee oY 
Neches.,......seseeeeereeeee+| Van Zandt County, paidawecseascese 460 
Ne Sea ircts vicieas oe ...|Morris County, Kams...........+.+-s=-+ 
TAG T ch 'cscicbs ect © Les Junction of fend and Flat Ri ers, Durham 260 
NEW. see seceeeevcnseererenes + [Junction "ot North aid Sout Wok “Ashe 255 
unty, N.C... 2... eee eee ne eee demgale, 
Niobrara........ . |Nigbrara County, ‘W: bad lerecetiae 2 p56 . pe 
anadian i ion County, N. Mex.,.......++..-+: ‘ 
ee Mt Gnazly and’ Titile’ “Grizziy ae 
Creeks, Jackson County, cccaccee f{Elatte River, .... sees 338 
Nueces........s00+c+se0ee+-+.| Edwards County, Tex...............+4: Nueces Bay.....+s000+ 
ODIDstas-sshsse+oee--seee-e [Junction of Allegheny and Monongahela 981 
Se dal a > EBay able eae Wake he 1,306 
aecdeneevccsess {Lotter County, Pa... ....0sccsecscsser= 
eee Finetion of Hin aiid Guifon’ Greeks; yea ik 
ounty, Kans........ 
Ouachita... ...soceveccecsess.|POlk County, Ark... . 0.0... cee see ses 605 
Owyhee.....-....sceeeceeeees |UUNCtion of East and South Forks, Owy- 250 
hee County, I 290 
PERM; omen os 2 2.00 . pesncee County, Miss. 735 
COS... .|Mora County. N, Mex. 
Pee Dee....... . | Junction of Yadkin and Uwharrie a : 233 
Montgomery County, N. C........++. 435 
.|Watauga County, N. C............-+4.- 70 
. |Profile Lake, Gratton County, N..H...... 
Junction of East and West Branches}, 01 
Function Gt Nocth: and: Hoth Pistte P 
Platte. .....ccccececccvececess |JuNnCHION 0 ° an 
‘ Rivers, North Platte, Nebr............ 310 
POtOMAC. ..ceeeervcccvcccvac- gnnetion ot North and South Branches, 287 
pshire County, W. Va............ 
i ft 
IPOWOCDsipiciaisciseidc os ecdesosees Tanetion - of, South ana, sao one: ‘yellowstone River...cit 375 
HeANOkinwterciay ss... Fisktdon'gf ratte Dog ‘fon and N JS ee ee 
Red Ri . aa Junction of Oteet Gout: Onl sa tnt Siete oe 
ver of t orth......+.|Junction r and Bo oux 
I a I ene | 5 
Republican, ......escccceeeees Function O ° ork an aree 
pu River, Dundy County, Nebr ac55 oss Kansas River........- “ss 
Rio Grande... ,, {San Juan-County, Colo, o...csseccncsces Gulf of Mexico........| 1,88 
Roanoke......... .| Junction of North and South Forks, Mont- 
gomery County, Va... ...ecseeeeeees Albemarle Sound......| 380 
Boek eee -WIS.).....see.00-.+-| Washington County, Wis............... Mississippi River,.....| 300 
roo seeececeecceesee {Junction of South and Caddo Forks, Hunt 
County. Texsass.c2s.nceseeeue «seeee, [Babine Lake..... 380 
BACVAMENtG asec. cise es wees . |Siskiyou County, Calif.......... Deco vens {PUUSUN Bay pce cceaawe 382 
St. Croix (Minn.-Wis.)....:;...| Upper St. Crolx cat, WAKE Bocce eth 164 
RGCANOINS vagiceccie ccineeceness Tran: County cM: sc,ce<..% 3.55 oe ee eae 425 
Bee SORNS (BIB.) 6 oye civeic cee cvees Lake Washinton, Brevard comet Fila. . 276 
St. Joseph......... sa egevanee| Hillsdale: County, Michi4.nccsvasseeee es Lake Michigan. 210 
Salmon (Idaho).............-.|Custer County, Idaho...............005 Snake River. 420 
San Joaquin............+++.-.|Junction of South a Middle Forks, 350 
a inal ~ 
Si Atlantic Ocean,.., 143 
he bee. Wateree-Catawba, COnene Atlantic Ocean........] 538 
javannah.......+ weapewisnesioas 
Atlantic Ocean........ 314 
enon MratR aaa eee wine peta . |Delaware River....... 131 
SETI riir ites oreceia's a oS *|Ohio River....., a sieiee 237 
Shenandoah. euenectore 55 
Smoky Hill........... Ano oo Di e/atelpiviste i 540 
Oe ee eee nae Columbia River..,....| 1,038 
South Fork Shenandoah,,...... 
Shenandoah River,.... 100 
South Platte............+.+.+. |Junction of South and Middle Forks, Park 
County; Colo..noincNh erates, Geile se Platte River...... 424 
Susquehanna,.........+.+++...|Otsego Lake, Otsego County, N. Y Chesapeake Bay.. 444, 
Suwanee.....+. shore of North and Log eats Guit of Mext 
on County, 0 exico 190 
Tallahatchie. .|Tippah County, Mi Yazoo River. . 301 
peabapoor ‘ , | Near Embry in | Fauld A STP Bene 268 
‘ar-Paml amlico Bay., 
Tennessee..... 33 415 
Rivers, Knox County, Tenn........... Ohio River... ..cccees 652 
Tennessee-French Broad.......|Junction of North and West Forks of 
FrenchBroad, TransylvaniaCounty,N.C.|Ohio River...........| 862 
TOMDIgDeC. . sc ccccccsvesvcces ancien of East and West Forks, Monroe Mobile R! 
OUR, MISS Hh Ace,cuj ciated aati ered obile River.........| 4 
TODZUC. .cecesveccvedccccsvere Sunetion 6¢ North aiid Notieh’ Hots Sher- Yell us 
idan Coun OE ee mem a bie se TSTY ellowstone River..... 
THINLY ..cceveveccvccccscverece SEROHOE Gs East_and West Forks, Kauf- Galvass = = 
man County, Tex:,. 006. escseece Ghivion veston cima inner 
wrebeen SARE c ae be Conn oes SS ue oaaneeen pao River sitvielesie 473 
2 A CG emph. ounty, os stlahd.& slag: p'</iRtalae LES aA see e cane suse 
West Branch Penobscot Junction of North and South Branches, ka — 
Somerset County, Maine misters sintenuatctens .|Penobscot River..,....| 112 
White (Ark.-Mo.).. Madison County, Ark... ..........e0s00 Mississippi River......| 690 
Willamette.......... Jupsuen of Coast end Middle Forks, uve 
ONG, ‘OPE. «0c: wo tsleeok nig eS . |Columbia River.,..... 190 
WISCONSIN. 1. wees senses Le Vieux Desert, Vilas Count Mississippi ; ‘ 
@Z0O..,.... Peon ee eceeeeeeees Bee of Tallahatchie and’ Ya ‘alot a ii ci enka = 
ssissippi River, . . 188 
“See ee ja|Missourt Rivers. 0.203] emt 
Bering Sea...........! 1,800 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


S} 
the American War of I endence, 


independence of Great Britain July 
elected George Clinton governor. It ratifi 


an empire. 


ed’ the Constitution at" tf 
utio: 
became the first capital of the United Sta’ ran ree Area 


known as the Empire State, was one of the original 13 states that fought 


England, for his brother, 
in 1664. The colony 
when it declared its 
20, 1777, and 

tates July 26, 1788. 
tes an ete Washington took his cath 


New York state has 36 railroads that operate 6,908 mi. of first track, 2,264 mi. of second main track 


and 803 additional mi. of main track ins 


ide the state. 


The state has 278 landing facilities, including 233 airports, 38 seaplane bases and 7 heliports, The 


airports consist of 46 owned by municipalities, 


11 military bases and 176 privately-owned. 


More than 103,000 miles of improved roads are included in highway and connecting street systems of 


New York State. Of 
system, 


these, approximately 1,200 mi. are in the interstate system, 14,000 in the state 
54,000 miles in town systems and 16,000 miles in cities and 


villages. 


Governors of New York State 


Name Residence Elected Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton!....|/Ulster Co...... July 9, 1777|| Samuel J. Tilden. . .| New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
John Jay...... ...|New York City .| April, 1795)| Lucius Robinson... .|Elmira......... Nov. 7, 187 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co...... April, 1801)| Alonzo B. Cornell... .| New York City.| Nov 4, 1879 
Morgan Lewis...... Dutchess Co... .} April, 804/| Grover Cleveland’. .|Buffalo. .... «..|Nov. 7, 1882 
Daniel D. Tompkins|Richmond Co.. .| April 1807|| David B. Hill? .... Mlmira. Senses Jan. 6, 1885 
John Taylor?....... ITY esis oc arch, 1817|| Roswell P. Flower. .| New York City.|Nov. 3, 1891 
De Witt Clinton New York City. 1817|| Levi P. Morton. ...| Rhinecliff...... Nov. 6, 1894 
Joseph C, Yates? Schenectady....|Nov. 6, 1822]! Frank S. Black... |: Troy.) toca Nov. 3, 1896 
De Witt Clinton... .|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1824]! Theodore Roosevelt.| Oyster Bay.....|Nov. 8, 1898 
Nathaniel Pitcher!..|Sandy Hill..... Feb. 11, 1828]|Benj. B. Odell jr....| Newburgh...... Nov. 6, 1900 
Martin Van Buren. . |Kinderhook....|Nov. 5, 1828|| Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean,......... Nov. 8, 1904 
Enos T. Throop>...{Auburn........ Mar. 12, 1829]| Charles E. Hughes? .| New York Clty .| Nov. 6, 1906 
William L, Marcy. .|Troy.......... Nov. 7, 1832|/Horace White? Syracuse....... Oct. 6, 1910 
William H. Seward..|/Auburn........ Nov. 7, 1838/| John A. Dix. . Thomson....... Nov. 8, 1910 
William C. Bouck...|Fultonham..... Nov. 8, 1842|| William Sulzer! New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
Silas Wright....... Canton........ Nov. 5, 1844/|Martin H. Glynnl!..| Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
John Young........ eneseo........ Nov. 3, 1846/| Charles S. Whitman] New York City.|Nov. 3. 1914 
Hamilton Fish......|New York City.|Nov. 7, 1848]| Alfred E. Smith. ...|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Washington Hunt... |Lockport....... Nov. 5, 1850] Nathan L, Miller. ..]Svracuse.....,. Nov. 2, 1920 
Horatio Seymour... |Deerfield....... Nov. 2, 1852/| alfred E. Smith....|New York City.|Nov. 7. 1922 
Myron H. Clark. ...|Canandaigua...|Nov. 7, 1854||r. 1D. Roosevelt... .|Hyde Park... Nov. 6, 1928 
John A, King. ..... eens Cor. Nov. $ 1896/| Herbert H. Lehman!#] New York Gity.|Nov. 8, 1932 
Edwin D. Morgan..{New York City.|Nov. 2, 1858 Charles Polettil3 New York City 1942 
Horatio Seymour... |Deerfield....... Nov. 4, 1862 aries oes iad Pb aie 
Reuben B. Fenton..|Frewsburgh....|Nov. 8, 1864|| Thomas E. Dewey ..| New York City .| Noy. 

John T. Hoffman...|/New York City.|Nov. 3, 1868/|Averell Harriman...|Central Valley..|Nov. 2, 1954 
John A. Dix.......!New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872z/| Nelson A. Rockefeller| New York City.|Nov. 4, 1958 


1The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and the Lieutenant 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- 
tion. i 

*Lt. Gov.; became Governor upon resignation 
of Goy. Tompkins. 

8The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lt. Gov. shall, ‘‘on and after the 
year 1823, enter office Jan. 1.’’ 

4Lt. Gov., became Governor following death of 
Gov. Clinton. ‘ 

5Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
of Goy. Van Buren who became U.S. Secretary of 
State. 


®8Gov. Cleveland resigned Jan. 6, 1885 
come President of U.S. : 

7Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation of 
pet and was elected Noy. 6, 1885 for a full 
erm. 

8Gov. Hughes resigned Oct. 6, 1910, to become 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

®Lt. Gov., became Governor upon resignation 
of Hughes. 

10Gov. Sulzer was impeached and removed from 
Office Oct. 17, 1913. 

uLt. Gov., became Governor upon removal of 
Sulzer. 

122Gov. Lehman resigned Dec. 2, 1942, to become 


Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, ——__ 


18Lt. Gov., became Governor for 29 days upon 
resignation of Lehman. 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures 


Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Expenditures 
Fiscal Year 
; Receipt State Local 
pecs Mesh PIR purposes assistance Total 

eens $617,399,403.31 | $210.608.797.87 | $250,149,280.54 | $460.758,078.41 
1950. Eee Se cho a8 pga 857.915,322.79 | 361,357,036.20 | 505,642,623.62 | 866,999,659.82 
LObS aaa -kiewe etek 1,159,155,104.32 | 510,893'308.36 | 647\234'416.48 | 1,158.127,725.11 
N OBBGAESSEE, Gees ots se 1,308,864,194.41 | 567,262,777.99 | 741/225,534.54 | 1/308,488,312.53 
Te Roh ec ARO 1,390,649,696 85 | 603,167,959.99 | 787,212,037.47 | 1/390,379,997.46 
FOR Ga es cae en eee ini ts ,453,772,135.06 | 588,119/667.10 | 865,483,139.02 | 1,453,602/806.12 
1959... .. JOS IIIS I2 222227] 1,550,350,057.88 | 603,925,702:49 | 946,299,477.45 | 1,550,225,179.94 
1960 (est.)*...................| 1,736,700,000.00 | _686,520,000.00 11,050,000,000.00_ | 1:736,500;000.00 


*Revised Budget Message estimate. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Health 
Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 
- Rates per 1,000 population 
Year | eq popu we | atte | ence | Oa ee 
es erso n ; 
scat? yuly t sooo era erage Births Deaths | Married | 1 year Births 
35) 234,110) 152,913/ 120,314 16.6 10.8 17.1 7,459 31.9 
1950.2. 14931880 300,752| 156,143) 141075] 20. 10.5 18. 7.450 24.8 
1955... .|15,951,346} 342/148] 165,588] 123,251] 21.4 10.4 15.5 8,317 24.3 
1956...|16,186,537| 346,700) 166,446) 127,101 21.4 10.3 15.7 8,219 23.7 
1957. ../16,418,818] 358,880) 172,552] 124,647 21.9 10.5 15.2 8,577 2: Bu 
1958*. .|16,595.424] 362,244] 173,827) 121,322 21.8 10.5 14.6 8,874 24.5 


* Births, deaths, and deaths under 1 year are provisional. 
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New York State—Parks, Campsites 
New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source: Division of Parks and Lands & Forests, New York State Conservation Department 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing 
the Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Cornwall, in. New 
ie kre 
geologists to be 000, yea: 3 

The total area of the Park, including 1900 acres 
in the New Jersey section, is 52,923 acres, of which 
the Harriman Section covers 40,376 acres; Bear 
Mountain area, 4,850; Storm King, 1,092; Hook 
Mountain, 661; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman Mountain, 
634; Rockland Lake, 484; Haverstraw, 73; Palisades, 
16; Stony Point, 45; Nyack Beach, 61; and High 
Tor, 491. 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Bear Mountain. The 
Mohawk Coach Lines reach the eastern borders, 
and the Erie R. R. the western. 

The main arterial routes to the several_sections 
of the Park are the Palisades Interstate Parkway. 
the New York State Thruway, the Garden State 
Parkway, U. S. Route 9-W, New York Route 17 
and U.S. Route 6. Hudson River crossings are the 
Holland and Lincoln tunnels, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, the Tappan Zee Bridge and the 
Bear Mountain Bridge. 

Camping facilities are available by permit at 
Lake Welch in Harriman State Park. 


Harriman State Park contains Sebago Beach, 
Lake Welch, Lake Tiorati and beach, Lake Silver 

‘ine, the Kanawauke Lakes, and the Anthony 
Wayne bathing area. 


Stony Point Battlefield Reservation is within the 
area of the Park. This British strong point was 
carried by assault by Gen. Anthony Wayne July 
15, 1779. Museum and picnic facilities. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon. 


Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (11,100 acres), 
has 550 acres on Taconic Parkway devoted to a 
golf course under Westchester County Park Comm. 
The rest of area is under the Taconic State Park 
Comm.; Willsons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, 
adjoins Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon W: 
Park (850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (130 acres) in Yonkers; Ridge 
Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town of 
Greenburgh, 


Long {sland Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort, Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a salt-water beach and _ fresh-water 
swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it 
has a modern amusement park and game rooms. 
It is an all-year resort. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKWAYS 


The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Katonah. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York City line in Pelham Bay Park 
to the Connecticut line, where it connects with the 
Merritt Parkway, which extends east. The Bronx 
River Parkway extends from the city line northerly 
1345 miles to the Taconic State Parkway at Val- 


aie STATE PARKWAYS 


The Bear Mountain State Parkway runs from 
the Taconic State Parkway just north of its 
intersection with Crompond Road west to State 
Route No. 9 and the Peekskill by-pass. 


The Taconic State Parkway runs from Valhalla 
north through Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess 
and Columbia Counties to State Route No. 23, its 
present terminus. 


Reet BEACH STATE PARK 

Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 33 miles from N. Y. 
is reached by the Grand Central and Northern 
State Parkways, the Southern State Parkway, Sun- 
rise Highway, or Merrick Road to either the 


; Meadowbrook, Wantagh or Captree State Park- 


ways. Jones Beach State Park may also be reached 


from Beach by the Loop Causeway and the 
Parkw. d via the Island 
Mie to. ‘eree ort cr Wantagh with bus con- 


bat beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs 
, salt water diving, s ng and wading 
mesh oA the West Bathhouse, restaurants, cafe- 


Ferias, boardwalk. The Marine Theatre seats 8,200. 


OTHER LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Bayard Cutting Arboretum (641 acres), 50 miles 
aye N. Y. on Connetquot River, south of East 
p. 


Belmont Lake (399 acres), 42 miles from N. Y. 


Bethpage (1,529 acres), 37 miles from N. Y., 
north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a roll- 
ing wooded tract north of Farmingdale on the 
Nassau-Suffolk County line. Five 18-hole golf 
courses and a clubhouse are available."The fifth 
18-hole golf course was opened for play May 30. 
1958. There are picnic groves, oyer ten miles of 
bridle paths and pedestrian trails and a stabli 
where well-trained saddle horses may be hired. 


Captree (298 acres), 47 miles from N. Y¥. on 
all-parkway route to Fire Island Inlet. 


Fire Island (1,000 acres), 49 miles from N. Y. 
Ferry from Captree. 


Heckscher (1524 acres), 50 miles from N. Y. 
on Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 


Hempstead Lake (867 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 


Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. ‘ 


Montauk Point (162 acres), 132 miles from N. Y. 
on the ocean. 


Orient Beach (357 acres), 118 miles from N. Y. 
on Gardiners Bay. 


Sunken Meadow (1,232 acres), 46 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park, on Long Island Sound, 
Reached by all parkway routes from N. Y. 


Valley Stream (97 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 


Wildwood (503 acres), 73 miles from N. Y. on 
Long Island Sound. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Campers on Forest Preserve public campsites 
pay a service charge of $1 per night per camping 
permit, limited to 6 persons. Day users pay 50¢ per 
car, $2 per truck or bus. 


Beaverkill—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 


Catskill Park contains 657,600 acres of which the 
state owns more than 227,000. It is bordered by the 
Hudson, Delaware and Mohawk valleys. The Cats- 
kill section is reached by rail on the New York 
Central to Poughkeepsie, Rhinecliff or Hudson, 
thence by highway bridges to villages on the west 
side of the river, where connections may be made 
with bus lines. The public campsites are: 


Devil’s Tombstone—Turn north from State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and. Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. 


North Lake—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles. 


Toe Path Mountain—On State Highwa i 
miles south of Middleburg. ¥ 7 20. Se 


Woodland Valley—Turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite. 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Allegany (58,266 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 


Buttermilk Falls (675 acres), 215 miles S. of 
Ithaca; Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 miles from 
Seneca Falls; Robert H. Treman State Park (989. 
acres), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 
swego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S. of 
Moravia; Stony Brook (554 acres), 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls (533 acres), on 
Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
(604 acres), in Village of that name; Newtown 


a 


iglhsies Reservation (330 acres), 5 miles S, EB. 


Echo Lake (64 acres) ut Millwood, N. Y. Hunter 
Brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. Y. 

itchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (853 acres). 
James Baird, 9 mi. east of Poughkeepsie (583 
acres), Ogden Mills and Ruth Livingston Mills 
(272 acres) at Staatsburg. 

John Boyd Thacher (1,108 acres), 15 miles 
southwest of Albany on State route 157. 


Letchworth Park (13,303 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 


. upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 


Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N. 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. of 
Oneonta: Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno= 
via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse; 
Battle Island, near Fulton. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park (126 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (896 
oe Buckhorn Island; Evangola State Park (477 
acres), 27 mi. southwest of Buffalo. 

Taconic at Copake Falls (6,000) acres), 90 miles 
from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanic (910 acres), 115 miles 
from N. Y.: Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 
Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. : 

Thousand Islands region—Wellesley Island, 
Westcott Beach, Jacques Cartier and 12 smaller 
areas between Sacketts Harbor and Ogdensburg. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 
Campers on the Forest Preserve public camp- 
sites and on the State-owned islands and lands at 
Lake George pay a service charge of $1 per night 
per camping permit. Permits are limited to 6 per- 
sons. Day users pay 50 cents per car or $2 per truck 
or bus. 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,250,- 
000 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. The state has oeed many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but. visitors must 
Tegister with the caretaker in charge. 


The developed campsites are: 


Brown Tract Pond—Seven miles east of Eagle 
Bay via town highway. 


Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Caroga 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on State 
Highway, route 29A. 


Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over paved 
road to campsite. 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 
8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 


Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. 8. Highway 
9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. 


Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. Highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuveltcn. 
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Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lak ligh~ 
ase eg ti é€ Village on State High 


Fish Creek Pond—On State Hi A 
between Paul Smiths and Tipo eae apie 


Forked Lake—At end of town hway_5 miles 
west of Highway 10 at Deerland ee 


Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highwa: + route 28, 
miles east of Raquette bake Village. aie 


Hearthstone Point—Two miles north of Lake 
Sone, Naas on Bolton road, State Highway, 


Lake Durant—On State Highw: i 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. shway No. 20a 


Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a@ quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10, 
Entrance is 2 miles west of Long Lake. 


Lake George Battleground—Route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village 
the southerly end of Lake George. bs = 


Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator an 
Indian Lake Village, on State Highway, route ma 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about thr 
miles west of Piseco; access via State Highway re 


Macomb Reservation—3 miles west of Route 
at Schuyler Falls, via town highway. Re eo 


Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction, i? 


Meadowbrook—On State High fs 
miles east of Saranac Lake. OO ee 


Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highw: 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. sp 


Northampton Beach—On Sacandada Reservoir, 
two miles south of Northville. Access via town 
highway from State route 30. 


Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 

. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox, 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 


Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake; access via State 
Highway, route 8, four miles west of Piseco. 


Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter viilage. 


Poplar Point—Off State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about two miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 


Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State Highe 


way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite roe@-——_ E 


Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30. and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 


Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
een = the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
Toute 9. 


Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12D, six miles south of Lowville. 
ilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 


Ww 
and State Highway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles away. 


Higher Tolls Increase New York Thruway Earnings 


The New York State Thruway Authority re- 
ported total revenue for the first 6 mos. of 1959, 
Jan.-June, of $18,800,942, an increase of 37.74% 
over the same period of 1958. Operating expenses 
were $5,857,182, an increase of 5.65%. After pro- 
vision for reserves net revenue was $11,800,999, an 
increase of 54.5%. The gain was chiefly the result 
of higher tolls put into effect Jan. 1, 1959. 


Opening of the New England and Berkshire sec- 
tions accounted for about 10% of the gain in 
revenue. 

Commercial revenue kept up its steady rise, 
First half of 1959 collections, after volume dis- 
counts, totaled $5,498,193, a gain of 41% from the 
$3,897,574 reported in 1958. 


Toll revenue from all types of vehicles first half, 
1959, was $17,253,555, 41.53% higher than the $12,- 
191,013 collected in the first half of 1958. Conces- 
sion revenue of $1,322,474 was slightly higher. 


First-half debt service accrued for the cost of 
Thruway facilities in use totaled $8,387,517 and 
$1,067,000 for the cost of unopened parts of the 
system bringing the overall charge to $9,454,517, 
Debt service is computed by distributing the an- 
nual debt service monthly, based on the percent- 
age of monthly revenue to the total annual revenue. 


In 1959 the New York State Thruway Authority 
Was operating 545 miles of the authorized 559- 
mile Thruway System. New sections to connect 
with the Massachusetts and Connecticut Turn- 
pikes were put in service late in 1958. In 1960, 
when a section running from Buffalo to Niagara 
Falls is completed, the system will be complete. 


Revenues in 1958 totalled $34,908,052, an in- 
crease of 12% over 1957. Commercial vehicles ac- 
counted for $8,826,390, up 19%, and passenger 
vehicles produced $22,135,205, which bettered the 
1957 figure by 12%. 
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New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes — 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Elevation figures show feet above mean sea Tevel 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 


The principal mountain group, occupying an area of 5,000 square miles in the north-northeast = 


Elv. Peak 


Big Slide........ 
Upper Wolf Jaw 
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ney Cobble........ ee 
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i re ony 
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Dun Brook 5 
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Little Santanoni 3,500 
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CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
They cover an area of 1,000 square miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 


counties, west of the Hudson River. 


Peak County | Ely. Peak County | Ely. Peak County |Elv. 

ataivere Belle Ayr...... 3,406 

ents ier loreme- \fonsittwin. nts 0: wie ee 3380 

Black Dome... ./|Greene een one: bie ween o Mill us k. Rdge.. i ae 

5 ne P IP. .es.ss.....) Ulster  _|3,619//Pisgam ......4. * 

eas lanes 13,935||North Dome... . Wildcat... ...... Saas 

3,906) |Balsam... . Hemlock...... = 3,264 

3,890||Indian Head Wan Wyck...... 3,260 

3,863 ||Balsam. . McGregor. ..... 13,253 

3,856 ||Halcott. . Mor’sv'le R’ng 3,253 

3,855||Evergreen. Plattekill. . neve 

Wittenberg BROW VAY. wsctu so aeowelt Giant Ledg ce 

Sugarloaf. . i '3,782||Spruce Top..... Richmond. »213 

West Kill .. |Greene 13,777||Dry Brook Rdg. | Del.-Ulster|3,510//Utsayanthe 3,213 

Panther........ Ulster '3,760||Wndhm. Heh. Pk.| G Mongaup.. 3,150 

Lone...........|Ulster 3,740||Bearpen........ Overlook. . 3,150 

Bis., Rnd. Top, . |Ulster 3,723||Round Top..... Rose...... et 3,123 

Big Indian....../Ulster 3,721||Huntersfield.... Denman....... 3,051 
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7.01) RC ee Greene 3,680||Stoppel Point. ..|Greene 

CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 

Lake County Sq.m.) Ely. County Sq.m.) Ely. 

SIGE Feces sie 's 3.95) 1,660 Hamilton..... «.--| 6.14/1,630 

Big Moose OY | Hemilton-Ferkimer| _1.98| l'se4 anklin. 2122! *r| 1188] 1'551 
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Lake Erie borders on New York State for an 
airline distance of 64 miles, Area in U, S., 4,990 
square miles. 


Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of 
New York State for an airline distance of 146 miles, 
Area in U. S., 3,470 square miles. 


Canandaigua, 
Skaneateles. 


Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in 
central New York. From west to east they are— 
Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, 


There are about 2,300 lakes, ponds 
voirs in New York State, of which 78 have an 
area of 1 square mile or more. 
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First Labor-Management 
Source: State of New 
The first Labor. and Management Improper 
Practices Act in the nation went into effect in 
New York state June 1, 1959. Labor organizations, 
employers of 10 or more persons, and labor re- 
lations consultants were required to file certain 
reports under this law by Dec. 1, 1959. It directs 
labor and employer organizations to disclose their 
financial transactions to their members and to 

the State Industrial Commissioner. 
Employers must report payments related to 
interference with employees as well as restraint 
or coercion of employees, and any financial in- 


Improper Practices Law 

York Dept. of Labor 

terest of labor-union officers or agents or pay- 
ments made to them. 

Every labor-relations consultant must report 
receipts and disbursements for, or participation 
in, any arrangement related to interference with, 
or restraint or coercion of, employees seeking to 
organize or bargain collectively. 

Union officials and agents are clearly desig- 
nated as fiduciaries or trustees of funds they 
handle or are responsible for. Both labor leaders 
sea ‘oberg ge were consulted during drafting 
() e law. 


Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


230,518,000 
565,362,000 


the second of its kind in the United States. Collec- 
tions from employers began in 1936 and first 
payments to the unemployed were made in 1938. 

Since that time various amendments have ex- 
tended the usefulness of the law. Benefit rates 
now are $10 to $45; duration of payments is 26 
Weeks; waiting period is one week; compensation 
is paid for days of unemployment. 

Subject to the law are firms with at least two 
ones on payroll on anyday. Beginning January 
» 1960, coverage will be extended to include ail 
firms with quarterly payrolls of at least $300. 


BENEFITS TO UNEMPLOYED 

Benefits are payable to claimants who in an in- 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of a valid original claim for benefits) worked in in- 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. In 1958, an alternate 
Tule was set up, permitting payment also to 
¢laimants who worked in at least 15 of the past 
§2 weeks and in 40 of the past 104 weeks, all at 
am average of $15 or more a week. Benefits are 
Payable for not more than 26 full weeks of unem- 
ployment within the claimant’s individual benefit 
year (52 weeks following the filing of a valid 
original claim). The weekly benefit rate is based on 
the claimant’s average weekly wage, and varies 
from the $10 weekly minimum to the $45 -maxi- 
mum. Benefits are paid weekly for each fourth and 
subsequent day of total unemployment within the 
week, after a waiting period of four days. 

The partial earnings under which a claimant 
may get benefits are limited to $45 a week. 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claims, 
employers are required to supply wage information 
within seven days after a request is mailed. 

In 1959, employers’ contributions to the Fund 
range from 0.7% to 3% of taxable payrolls. Firms 
subject to the law for less than seven calendar 


‘quarters pay at a uniform 2.7% rate. 


The 3% rate is paid only by employers who 
were late filing tax reports or whose unemploy- 
ment insurance accounts show a deficit because 
former employees drew benefits in excess of the 
employer’s contributions. Starting in 1960, an 
employer whose account shows a defieit in two 
successive years pays a 3.2% tax. 

The law also provides for diversions from in- 
dividual employer accounts to the General Account 
whenever the General Account balance drops be- 
low a fixed ‘‘safety’’ level and, starting in 1959, 


makes firms with less than two years tax liability 
subject to subsidiary contributions. Contributions 
are payable quarterly. 

Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid. 
Payments made by an employer under a retire- 
ment, sickness, or accident disability plan are 
not wages to be used as a basis for benefit payment. 

Employers, whether subject to the law or not, 
are required to keep accurate records of wages 
paid to each employee. Once subject, an employ- 
er’s liability ceases only when he can show that 
1) he has employed no more than one person 
on any day for at least a full calendar year and 
2) he is not liable for tax under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. After Jan. 1, 1960, an 
employer’s liability will cease only when he can 
show that his payroll has been less than $300 in 
each of four consecutively calendar quarters. A de- 
linquent employer who erroneously contributed to 
the unemployment compensation fund of another 
state is not held liable for penalties and interest. 


VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 

The following employers not subject to the law 
may become voluntarily insured: firms with fewer 
than two employees after Jan. 1, 1960, firms with 
quarterly payrolls of less than $300; non-profit- 
making religious, scientific, charitable, literary 
and educational bodies not producing plays 
or concerts for public entertainment); New York 
State municipal corporations and other govern- 
mental subdivisions and employees of custodians 
or custodial engineers in cities having population 
of less than 500,000. 

Employment excluded from coverage under the 
State law which cannot voluntarily be covered in- 
cludes: employment of spouse or minor child; em- 
ployment as a golf caddy; employment during all 
or any part of a school year or vacation as a 
part-time worker of any person in regular 
attendance during the daytime as a student in an 
institution of learning (although compensation 
for such employment is taxable where the 
employer is also subject to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act); employment in agriculture; em- 
ployment of a 25% stockholder by a firm not sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, end 
employment covered by the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD 
The Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board 
consists of five members appointed for 6 years 
each by the Governor. The Board hears appeals 
from the decisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Referees on disputed claims for insurance bene- 
fits and on contested rulings of the Industrial 

Commissioner affecting employer liability. 


Public School Statistics, New York State 


Source: Bureau of Statistical Services, N. Y. State Dept. of Education 


Daily |Teach-| Teacher; Total | Val. of 
Yr. | attend. ers wages |jexpend.} schools 


Daily |Teach-| Teacher 
Yr. | attend. ers wages 


Total | Val. of 
expend.| schools 


$1.000 | $1,000 
1949/1,656,432| 77,085| 297,623 
1950) 1,700,358] 79,670] 315,962 


1952/1,771,804] 84,080] 385.579 
1953]1/877,484| 87.565] 408,604 


645,901/1,433,772 


$1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
584 ,820/1,337,806//1954/1,959,094! 91,384] 433,948 |1,103,613|2,233,324 


955/2,029,855| 95,572| 485,536 |1,277,475|2,460,786 


1 : , , 
749,904/1,571,725//1956 /2,114,522|101,205| 541,261 |1,492,830/2,727,161 
864,831/1.789,617|/1957|2,204,723|106,686| 622,430 |1,697,382\3, 103,224 
972,520)2,022,054||/1958| 2,261,589|112,483| 688,569 |1,916,413|3,404,409 


Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were: (1948) 
$477,887,493; (1949) $528,719,498; (1950) $563,376,271; (1951) $616,183,761; (1952) $668,883,518: (1953) 


1,328,651,873. 


tetas (1954) $821,271,032; (1955) $925,362,728; (1956) $1,031,370,877; (1957) $1,187,779,753; (1958) 
in the school year 1957-58 about 806,500 were enrolled in elementary and secondary grades of private 


and parca. schools, There are 144 colleges and universities in the state when State University is 


coun 


ed as one institution. The 1958 fall enrollment in the institutions of higher learning was 382,971. 


Grade instruction—kindergarten through high school—is under the general supervision and control 
of the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York established in 1784. The Board 
operates through the Commissioner of Education who is also President of the University. The Regents 
also administer the laws regulating admission to the professions, except law, direct the work of the 
State Museum, the State Historian and the State Library. 

The State University of New York established in 1948 currently controls 28 units of higher’ education 
and supervises 15 locally operated community colleges. The State University is governed by .& Board of 
15 Trustees, appointed by the Governor with the consent and advice of the Senate. Education is com- 


pulsory from 5 through 15 years of age 


Special schools include 136 schools of ‘nursing, 3 institutes for the blind and 7 for the deaf. 


ie 
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~ Revised New York State Personal Income Tax 
Source: Bureau of Law, Department of Taxation and Finance 


In 1959 the legislature of the State of New York 
made drastic changes in the Personal Income Tax 
Law, the principal one requiring employers to 
withhold tax on all wages paid to residents, and 
on all wages paid to non-residents for services 
within the state, with certain’ exceptions. It also 
ordered a declaration of estimated tax to be filed, 
and reduced the tax credit. ? 

The law now has the following major provisions: 

A resident is taxed on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by law; a non~ 
resident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, on income derived from a 
business carried on, or from property located 
within New York State. 

A return is required of every taxpayer haying 
a@ combined net income and net capital gain of 
$600 or more, or a combined gross income and net 
capital gain of $5,000 or more. 

The normal tax is levied at the following 
graduated rates, applied to net income after credit 
for the personal exemptions: 2% on the 1st 
$1,000; 3% on the 2nd and 3rd $1,000; 4% on 
the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% on the 6th and 7th 
$1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th $1,000; 7% on 
the 10th and 11th $1,000; 8% on the 12th and 
13th $1,000; 9% on the 14th and 15th $1,000; 
10% on all over $15,000. 

In addition to the normal tax, a net capital 
gain tax is imposed. Net capital gain is the 
excess of gain over loss from the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rate. 

A tax credit of $10 is allowed a single taxpayer 
and of $25 to a husband wife filing a joint return. 
If separate returns are filed a maximum credit of 
$12.50 is allowed each. 


EXEMPTIONS AND DEDUCTIONS 

Each taxpayer may claim a personal exemption 
of $600, If the taxpayer is married and files a 
separate return he is allowed an additional ex- 
emption of $600 for his wife, if she has no gross 
income. If a joint return is filed, the husband and 
wife may each claim a personal exemption of $600. 

An additional exemption of $600 may also be 
claimed by each taxpayer who is over 65 or who is 
blind. If a taxpayer is married and files a separate 
return, he is allowed the additional exemptions 
for his wife if she is over 65 or is blind, if she 
has no gross income. 

An additional exemption of $600 is allowed for 
each dependent. Generally, a dependent is (a) 
any individual whose gross income is less than 
$600 and more than half of whose support is 
furnished by the taxpayer; (b) a child under 19, 
more than half of whose support is furnished by 
the taxpayer, irrespective of his gross income; 
and (c) a child of the taxpayer who is a student 
at an approved educational institution for at 
least 5 calendar months during the year, more 
than half of whose support is furnished by the 
taxpayer, irrespective of the child’s gross income 
or his age. 

Exemptions are determined as of the close of 
the taxable year, so that a full $600 exemption is 
allowed for a child born during the year, 

An exemption may be claimed by any taxpayer 
who contributes over 10% of the support of a 
jointly supported dependent, if each of the other 
who contribute more than 10% of such support 
file a written statement to the effect that he 
will not claim such an individual as a dependent, 

There is an exclusion from gross income of sick 
pay received under an employer-financed accident 


or health insurance plan or wage continuation 
plan, to the extent that such payments do not ex- 
ceed a weekly rate of $100. The State Tax Com- 
mission ruled Aug. 5, 1959, that taxpayers may de- 
duct the state tax on cigarettes bought after Apr 1, 
and on other tobaccos*bought after July 1. 

Life insurance premiums, deductible up to $150. 

Medical expenses are deductible to the amount 
in excess of 3% of the first $6,000 of net income 
plus 5% of net income over $6,000. Full medical 
expenses are deductible if taxpayer or spouse is 
over 65 or blind. The maximum deduction for 
such expenses is $1,250 for an individual and 
$2,500 for a husband and wife filing jointly or for 
a head of a household. 

A taxpayer or husband and wife filing jointly, 
may deduct 10% of gross income, or $1,000, which- 
ever is less, in lieu of all other deductions. If 
husband and wife file separate returns, the 
optional deduction may be divided between them. 


WITHHOLDING TAX Re 

Employers are required to withhold income tax 
on all wages paid to residents, ‘and on all wages 
paid to non-residents for services within the state. 
Withholding applies to all employed persons ex- 
cept members of fhe armed forces, agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, casual labor not in 
the course of the employer’s regular trade or 
business, unless the cash remuneration is in ex- 
cess of $50, employees of foreign governments or 
international organizations, ministers of a church 
or members or a religious order, newsboys under 
18 and certain newspaper vendors. 

The amount withheld by employers is generally 
determined on the basis of tables or methods 
prescribed by the State Tax Commission. The 
withholding tables take into consideration the 
deductions, exemptions and tax credit, 


DECLARATION OF ESTIMATED TAX 

Every person having income not subject to with- 
holding, in excess of the amount obtained by 
multiplying $600 by the number of exemptions, 
plus $400, or any single taxpayer having a com- 
bined gross income and net. capital gain from all 
sources of $5,000 or more, or any married taxpayer 
living with his wife having an aggregate gross 
income and net capital gain from all sources 
which can reasonably be expected to exceed 
$10,000, must file a declaration of estimated tax. 
Such declarations state the amount of estimated 
income tax for the current year, based on esti- 
mated income and deductions. From such amount 
is subtracted the estimated amount of withheld 
taxes, if any, and the remainder constitutes the 
amount of estimated tax due. The declaration of 
estimated tax must be filed on April 15 of the 
taxable year. Such estimated tax is payable in 
four installments, April 15, June 15, September 
15 and January 15 of the following year. How- 
ever, if the estimated tax is $40 or less, the 
declaration may be filed on January 15 of the 
succeeding taxable year and the estimated tax is 
payable in full, 


FILING DATES 

Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year 
or on or before the 15th day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

A credit is allowed for any amount of withheld 
taxes and any amount of estimated taxes pre- 
viously paid. If the final tax liability is greater 
than the estimated tax or withheld tax, the 
difference must be paid in a lump sum on April 
15. This balance cannot be paid in installments. 


New York State Banking Statistics 


Source: New York State Banking Department 


Class Number Deposit ($1,000) Resources ($1,000) 
As of InN. Y.\Outside| State} In N. Y. |Outsid t: $ 
_ Jan. 1, 1959 City |N. Y. C.|'Total City N. eC. Phere ae ye Es, 
State banks.. ae 7 63 70 225,848| 261,384 487,232 246,4 
Trust com'les.::| 32 65 97 |26,482/380|4,449'892| 30,932,272 30,312,609) 4,883" 408 35 tosiory 
So ta he e 76 ae el th. 4,018,238 20 e ooe 17,848,825) 4,466,122 23'314,947 
e jks Ne eee ecseagea (007) Cori we 84,285]... 
Indust’l banks. . 3 4 7 111,526 56,629 168,155 ide 65,155 191606 


Shareholders (equivalent of deposits): 


(e; : i 
$1,249, 385,710. Savings and Loan Bank of State of N.Y: plies Ci Savings and Loan Associations 


posits $7,705,213, Resources $16,506,110, — 


hat 
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Niagara and St. Lawrence Power Projects 


Construction at the St. Lawrence Power Project 
was spotlighted June 27, 1959, when Queen Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip visited the Robert Moses 
Power Dam and the Queen unveiled the Interna- 
tional Boundary Marker, which reads: “This stone 
bears witness to the common purpose of two na- 
tions whose frontiers are the frontiers of friend- 
ship, whose ways are the ways of freedom and 
whose works are the works of peace.’ 

Vice President and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon rep- 
resented the United States Government. 

The 14th generating unit was being placed at 
that time at the Robert Moses Power Dam, Unit 
18 was started and the last generator rotor was 
installed. Work continued on buildings, excava- 
tions, roads, camping areas. Power deliveries 
totalled about 550,000 kw a month, The project 
had completed contracts for sale of St. Lawrence 
power to corporations and municipalities of up to 


735,000 kw. Estimated expenditure for construction 
Was $259,569,000. 

Niagara Power Project was continuing with 
placement of thousands of tons of concrete for the 
Niagara and Tuscarora generating plants. Plans 
for a new international bridge near Lewiston were 
being developed. The American Rapids Bridge be- 
tween Goat Island and the mainland was to be 
completed by the end of 1959 or earlier. Work also 
Was expedited on the Prospect Point Observation 
Tower. Plans were being drawn for a second span 
for South Grand Island Bridge and for a second 
span for North Grand Island Bridge. Cost of the 
Niagara Power Project is estimated at $625,970,000. 

Power Authority of the State of New York— 
Robert Moses, ch., Wm. Wilson, Charles Poletti, 
A. Thorne Hills, Dr. Finla G, Crawford, Wm, 8. 
Chapin, gen. mgr. and chief engineer; Thos. F. 
Moore, Jr., gen. counsel; Asa George, asst. chief 
engineer; E. V. Stalcup, dir., power utilization; 
Wm. H. Latham and Luther E, Cliffe, resident 
engineers, 


New York State Canal System 
Source: State Department of Public Works 


The New York State Canal System provides 
625 mi. of toll-free waterways, connecting many 
parts of the state by canals ppereeing with locks 


Manufact. |Agricultur’l] Other and 


Year Products Products Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net tons 
1940....| 3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 
1945....] 1,851,673 607,889 2,968,682 
1950....] 4,200,098 269,883 4,615,613 
1954....! 3.387.775 383,417 3,859,335 


Ontario to the Atlantic ocean via Albany, whence 
the Hudson River has a channel of 27 ft. depth 


Manufact. |Agricultur’l| Other and 


Year Products - roducts Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net tons 
1955. 3,928,495 573,935 4,616,399 
1956 «| 4,268,645 471,0. 4,858,044 
1957. 3,992,292 403,053 4,468,539 
1958....) 3,439,245 532,693 4,000,580 


Disability Benefits in New York State 


Source: Workmen’s Compensation Board, State of New York 


Disability benefit payments are available to cer- 
tain categories of workers under a special section 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York, 
which is administered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Col. S. E. Senior, ch. The Board 
has district offices in New York City (50 Park 
Place): Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, Rochester 
and Syracuse. It has 13 members and hears claims 
for compensation for occupational and non-oc- 
cupational benefits and for compensation for civil 
defense volunteers. Claims are heard before 
referees and panels, and there are a number of 
advisory committees. 

The law recognizes the difference between on- 
the-job and off-the-job disabilities. Maximum 
compensation to a disabled employee for an oc- 
cupational disability is $45 per week, and to an 
employee for a non-occupational disability $45 a 
week. 

COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 

Workers must be covered for occupational acci- 
dent or disease when one or more employees are 
engaged in a listed hazardous occupation for 
profit. If 3 or more workmen are employed they 
must be covered, regardless of hazards or profit 
motives. Executive officers of corporations subject 
to the law also must be covered. 

Coverage was extended in 1957 to public school 
teachers outside New York City. Earlier the law 
was extended to resident physicians and internes 
in municipal hospitals and prisons. State em- 
ployees are covered, but only municipal employees 
who are in hazardous occupations. Volunteer fire- 
men are covered under the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Benefit Law, administered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Longshoremen and mari- 
time workers injured on piers are covered, but are 
excluded if injured on navigable waters or dry 
docks, when Federal compensation is paid. 

Exempted from coverage are farm laborers and 
domestic help, but domestic workers not em- 
ployed on farms are covered if they work a mini- 
mum of 48 hours a week for one employer in 
cities or villages of 40,000 or more population. Ex- 
empted also are ministers and non-manual work- 
ers for religious, charitable or educational corpor- 
ations. Exempted are railroad employees in 
interstate commerce, who are protected by 

eral liability. 
Pewiitten notice of an accident or injury must 
be given the employer by the employe or others 
within 30 days, but failure to do so may be 


excused by the Board for extenuating circum- 
Stances. A claim for compensation may be filed 
within two years if disablement shows up later, 
and in some cases, such as bone, blood and lung 
change, may be filed after two years if the source 
of disablement was recognized within 90 days after 
occurrence. In special instances the Board should 
be consulted. No compensation is forthcoming if 
we accident was due to willful intent or intoxica- 

on. 

First payment falls on the 14th day of disability 
and thereafter is payable bi-weekly, 


AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 


Compensation to a disabled employee is 34-of—— 


his average weekly wages but not to exceed $45 
per week, or less than $20 per week. 

Benefits paid in case of death must not exceed 25 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $292.50 a month. In the 
case of widows and children of deceased employees 
Wages are not deemed less than $130 a month, 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earnin capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $5,500. 

For serious facial or head disfigurement or 
neck injury likely to impair earning capacity, the 
workman may receive a maximum of $5,000. 

In silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable only for total disability or death. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are em loyed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 


NON-OCCUPATIONAL DISABILITY 


The benefits for non-occupational disability 
differ in character from those provided for occu- 
pational disability. All workers for employers of 
three or more employees are covered by the law, 
except certain groups traditionally exempt. Special 
provision is made for the disabled unemployed. 
Employees are required to contribute by pay-roll 
deduction 44 of 1% of wages earned but not more 
than 30 cents a week. Employers, who contribute 
the balance of cost, may secure payment of benefits 
by purchasing insurance, qualifying as a@ self- 
insurer, or by submitting acceptable welfare plans. 


\ 
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New York Labor Relations 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 


The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively. through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions or employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 


The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate. Salary of the Chairman is $17,474 a year, 
ef each member, $17,274 a year. It is authorized to 
decide the appropriate unit for collective bargain- 
ing. It may also conduct investigations, hearings 
and elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper rep- 
resentatives. Incividuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 


Pursuant to a 1957 amendment to the Act, the 


‘Board may now investigate and determine which, 


if any, of affiliated groups or labor organizations 
have been designated or selected by employees as 
their representatives for collective bargaining. 

In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 
employer and may take further action, such as or- 
dering reinstatement with back pay of employees 
discriminated against by the unfair labor-practice, 
The Board may petition the State Supreme Court 
for enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders. In- 
terference with the activities of the State Labor 
Relations Board with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 


Annual report and record of decisions are avail- 
able at the Board’s offices, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. The menmrbers of the Board are 
Jay Kramer, chairman, Joseph Di Fede and 
Richard P. Long. Philip Feldblum is General 
Counsel and A. M. Goldberg is Executive Secretary. 


The State Commission Against Discrimination 
ts-composed of § members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 


Senate; salary 
policies 


Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 212 State St., Albany, N. Y.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. 


Division Against Discrimination—A special divi- 
sion was set up in the Dept. of Labor in 1957 to 
supervise action on complaints of discriminatory 
practices which come-to the notice of the depart- 
ment in the course of “the operations of ‘its 
divisions. 

Under the Law, both the Attorney General and 
the Industrial Commissioner have the right to file 
complaints with the Commission. The Industrial 
Commissioner has been furnishing to the State 
Commission Against Discrimination information 
on discriminatory and other unfair practices and 
filing complaints where necessary. 

The new division will serve as a complaint 
bureau and centralize the Department’s investi- 
gation of, and actions against, discriminatory 
practices. 


State Mediation Board—The State Board of 
Mediation has 7 members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor (who may appoint up to two more members 
temporarily for one year terms) with hq at 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and district offices in 
Albany, Buffalo and Syracuse. 

The function of the Board is to prevent or 
settle labor disputes by voluntary mediation. Any 
party to a dispute may ask the Board to mediate 
or arbitrate. In an existing, imminent or threat- 
ened labor dispute, the Board may upon its own 
motion, or upon the direction of the Governor 
must, take steps to effect an amicable and expedi- 
tious settlement of differences. The Board ar- 
ranges conferences between disputants, and assists 
in negotiating and drafting agreements. 


If a labor dispute, which vitally affects the 
public’s interest, has not been settled through 
mediation, the Board may certify this matter to 
the Industrial Commissioner, who is empowered 
to approve a Board of Inquiry. The latter may 
hold public or private hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses, take testimony and receive evidence, and 
issue a factual report. 


Minimum Wage Law 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Minimum wage standards were established in 
New York State in 1937 by enactment of the law 
entitled Minimum Wage Standards for Women and 
Minors. It is administered by the Division of 
Industrial Relations, Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage, which is responsible for enforce- 
ment of laws concerning hours of labor, employ- 
ment of women and minors, child labor, payment 
of wages, industrial homework and equal pay. 
The Division has its offices in the State Dept. of 
Labor, 80 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if 
the Commissioner believes that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors receive wages insufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to protect 
health, to appoint a board to report on minimum 
wage rates in such- occupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public. Within 90 days, or up to 180 days if nec- 
essary, it must report and also recommend mini- 
mum wage standards for women and minors in 
the occupations under consideration. The board 
is required to hold public hearings and in recom- 
mending minimum wage standards may take into 
account (1) the amount sufficient to provide ade- 


quate maintenance and to protect health, (2) the 
value of the service rendered, and (3) wages paid 
for like or comparable work. 

If the Commissioner, after public hearings, 
rejects the report, he refers the matter to the 
same wage board or to a new one. If he accepts 
the report in whole or in part, he issues a wage 
order and administrative regulations to be effec- 
tive within 60 days. 

Violation of a wage order is a misdemeanor. 
Any employee who is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recover in a civil 
action the full amount due him. Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for giving 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty of 
@ misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re- 
view of the minimum wage standards after a 
wage order has been in effect for six months, and 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea- 
sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,275,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty service, building service, cleaning 
and dyeing, confectionery, counselor staff occupa- 
tions (children’s camps), hotel, laundry, restau- 
rant, and retail trade industries. 
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Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 


Source: New Yor 


The Legislature of the State of New York has 
authorized counties and cities to impose various 
local non-property taxes in addition to the real 
property tax. 

Chapter 278 of the Laws of 1947, as amended, 
authorizes counties and cities with the exception 
of New York City to impose any or all of the 
following taxes: 

1. A tax on retail sales of tangible personal 
property at a rate not in excess of 2% of receipts, 
and a compensating use tax. Chapter 893 Laws of 
1956 authorized Monroe County to impose the sales 
tax at the rate of 3%. 

2. A tax on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, where 
iy charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate not in excess 
of 3%. 

3. A tax on the consumption or use of gas, 
electricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or serv- 
ice in these categories), for domestic or commercial 
use, and on telephone or telegraph service of any 
nature, at a rate not in excess of 3% of the charge. 

4. A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic 
beverages at retail for on or off premises consump- 
tion at a rate not in excess of 25% of the State 
license fee per annum. 

5. A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and on dues 
and admissions fees to social, athletic or sporting 
clubs, at a rate not in excess of 5%. 

6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
@ Tate not in excess of $25 per year for each ma- 

ine. 

7. A tax on the use of motor vehicles at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year on non-commercial 
passenger vehicles weighing less than 3,500 pounds 
and $10 on heavier passenger vehicles and trucks. 

8. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate 
not in excess of 5% of the rent. 

The following cities and counties have adopted 
non-property taxes: 

Sales and Compensating Use Tax—Broome, Erie 
and Monroe Counties, and the cities of Auburn, 
Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse and Water- 
town. 

Consumers’ Utility Tax—Cities of Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Cohoes, Elmira, Gloversville, Johnstown 
and Troy. F 

Admissions and Dues Tax—City of Elmira. 

Hotel Room Occupancy Tax—Cities of Elmira 
and Long Beach. 

Restaurant Tax—City of Long Beach and 
Watertown. 

In addition, all cities of the state with the excep- 
tion of the City of Sherrill have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross operating income 
of utilities, as authorized by § 20 b of the General 
City Law, Pursuant to § 131 of the Village Law, 
enacted in 1950, the authority to impose a similar 
tax was extended to all villages having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, and 47 villages have im- 
posed such a tax. 

School districts wholly or partly in cities of 
less than 125,000 population are authorized, in 
accordance with Chapter 811 of the Laws of 1951, 
to impose a tax of 3% on consumers’ utility bills. 
This tax is imposed by the city school districts 
of Gloversville, Long Beach, Niagara Falls, 
Schenectady, Utica and Watertown. 

In addition, on request of a majority vote of the 
whole number of school authorities of a school 
district located wholly or partly in a city under 
125,000 population, such city is authorized to 
adopt and amend local laws imposing for school 
district purposes any of the taxes which the city 
may impose for city purposes except the consumers’ 
utility tax. In a school district located partly in 
a city, the tax must also be imposed in that part 
of the school district which is located outside of 
the territorial limits of the city. 

Since the City of Niagara Falls allocates 25% 
of its receipts from the 2% sales tax to the city 
school district, the school district imposes a tax 
of 0.5% within that part of its territorial limits 
outside of the city. 


CITY OF NEW YORK TAXES 

The City of New York has been authorized to 
impose the following taxes: 

(1) Chapter 873, Laws of 1934, as amended, 
authorizes the city to impose: a retail sales tax on 
tangible personal property at a rate not in-excess 
of 3% and a compensating use tax; a 3% consum- 
ers’ utility tax; a utility tax at the rate of either 
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1%, 2% or 3% depending on the type of utility; a 
tax on the gross income of conduit companies at 
the rate of 3%; a tax on the use or hire of taxicabs 
at the rate of $.10 for each trip, each fare charged 
or each use of a taxicab; a tax on coin-operated 
devices at the rates of either $10, $15 or $25 per 
year depending on the classification of the device; 
a tax on receipts from sales of food and/or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments where 
the charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate not in excess 
of 5% except that the tax authorized for sales of 
alcoholic beverages for consumption on the prem- 
ises where sold is 5% whether or not the charge 
exceeds $1.00; and a tax on real property transfers 
at a rate not to exceed 15 of 1% of the considera- 
tion or value provided, however, that the City may 
allow an exemption not in excess of $25,000 on the 
consideration or value of the interest or property 
conveyed. 

(2) Section 24a of the 
amended, authorizes a tax on the privilege of do- 
ing business. The present rates are as follows: 
General business tax—2g of 1% of the gross re- 
ceipts of any other than financial business (3/20 
of 1% in the case of certain low mark-up busi- 
nesses) and 142% of the gross income of financial 
businesses. : 

(3) Chapter 341, Laws of 1946, as amended, 
authorizes New York City to impose the tax on oc~ 
cupancy of hotel rooms at the rate of 5%. 

(4) Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended, 
empowers New York City to impose at the same 
rates some of the taxes that upstate municipalities 
were authorized to levy—privilege of selling liquor, 
admissions and motor vehicle taxes. 

(5) A tax on cigarettes, cigars and smoking 
tobacco is authorized pursuant to Chapter 235, 
Laws of 1952, as amended. Rates are as follows: 

Cigarettes—1¢ for each ten cigarettes or fraction 
thereof. = 

Cigars—1¢ to 3¢ depending on the Selling price 
of the cigar. 

Smoking tobacco—1l¢ for each 20¢ or fraction 
sparen of the price at which the tobacco is 
sold. 

(6) Section 25-b of the General City Law, em- 
powers New York City to impose a payroll tax at a 
rate not in excess of 12 of 1% provided, among 
other conditions, that the city transfer its trans- 
portation system to the transit authority. 

All of the taxes authorized are imposed by the 
city at the present time, with the exception of the 
payroll tax, the liquor tax, and the motor vehicle 
tax. The tax on coin-operated devices is limited to 
a $25 charge on juke boxes and the tax on tobacco 
products is limited to cigarettes only. 


General City Law, as 


Although §110 of the Public Housing Law—~ 


authorizes all cities to impose certain taxes for 
housing subsidies, New York City is the only 
city that has levied any of these taxes. It im- 
poses a tax on occupancy. for any gainful purpose 
and a tax on the possession and operation of 
vending machines selling tangible personal 


property. 
TAXES ON RACING 

Chapter 236, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes counties and the City of New York to impose 
a tax not to-exceed the rate of 15% on admis- 
sions to running horse race meetings. The City 
of New York, Nassau County and Saratoga 
County receive revenues from this tax. 

Chapter 148, Laws of 1952, as amended, au- 
thorizes any county except a county wholly within 
a city, to impose a tax on admissions to harness 
horse race meetings. Any city having a population 
in excess of 100,000 is authorized to impose a tax 
on admissions to meetings conducted in the city. 
Any city having a population of 100,000 or less is 
authorized to impose a tax on admissions to 
meetings conducted wholly or partly within the 
city. The -rate of the tax may not exceed 15% 
with the following exceptions: In cities or counties 
adjacent to a city having a population in excess 
of two million, the tax may not exceed 30%. 
In such county where there is located a city having 
@ population in excess of 100,000 which has im- 
posed a tax on admissions to harness horse race 
meetings, the county may impose an additional 
tax not in excess of 5% on admissions to the meet- 
ing conducted in the city. Erie, Genesee, Nassau, 
Oneida, Saratoga and Sullivan Counties and the 
Cities of Batavia, Saratoga Springs and Yonkers 
have adopted this tax. 
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Art Center, New Bridges, Slum Clearance Projects 


President Eisenhower on May 14, 1959, turned 
the first spade of earth for the construction of 
New York's Center for the Performing Arts, ‘one of 
the segments of the Lincoln Square Development. 
Specifically the ceremony marked the beginning of 
construction of Philharmonic Hall, which will 
house the orchestra of the New York Philharmon- 
fc-Symphony Society. The orchestra took part in 
the ceremonies under the baton of its conductor, 
Leonard Bernstein. 

Also taking part were Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
of New York, John D. Rockerfeller, III, president 
of Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, and 
Robert Moses, City Planning Commissioner, under 
whose direction the whole project has been carried 
forward, Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller also at- 
tended. 


SCOPE OF LINCOLN PROJECT 


Lincoln Square Development, rising on land 
cleared of antiquated apartment houses and some 
business property, is being constructed in three 
major divisions, with .the help of Federal, City 
and private financing. The Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts has a goal of $75,000,000 in private con- 
tributions. The first segment, the collegiate cen- 


_ter, lies between West 60th and West 62nd Sts., 


Columbus and Amsterdam Aves., and will comprise 
Fordham Uniy. The second segment, between West 
62nd and West 66th Sts., Columbus and Amster- 
dam Aves. and Broadway, will house the Perform- 
ing Afts and comprise Philharmonic Hall, the 
Opera Auditorium for the Metropolitan Opera 
Assn., Juilliard School of Music, with recital hall 
and a dormitory; a theatre for the dance, a rep- 
ertory theatre, a library and museum of the arts, 
and a band shell fronting a small part. The 
third segment, from West 66th to West 70th St., 
from Amsterdam Ave. to the New York Central 
R. R., will comprise apartment buildings and a 
new school. 

In the words of Robert Moses, ch. of the Com- 
mittee on Slum Clearance, the Lincoln Square 
Development ‘‘represents the most colossal and 
dramatic project in this country. This is esti- 
mated to cost $250,000,000 will involve over $28,- 
000,000 in Federal and over $14,000,000 in City 
aid. Private investments for.land and construction 
will probably approach $200,000,000."’ 

By June, 1959, the Committee on Slum Clear- 
ance had proposed 26 projects, of which 13, cov- 


ering more than 227 acres, were approved by City 
and Federal governments, The total expenditures 
of these governments and private sponsors were 
expected to approximate $600,000,000; for the proj- 
ects ‘‘in planning’ they were to reach 
$310,000,000, with a total paid by governmental 
and private sponsors of $910,000,000. 


Under this program New York is clearing the 
lower end of Manhattan with the object of pro- 
viding space for new mercantile and office build- 
ings and housing. By revitalizing this area, con- 
tiguous to the financial center of the nation, work~- 
ers will be able to reside within walking distance 
of their offices, in housing benefited by views of 
the Upper Bay and the East River, and have 
access to major highways and ferries. 


NEW HIGHWAYS, BRIDGES 


In his July, 1959, report on the-Metropolitan New 
York Arterial System Robert Moses, City Con- 
struction Coordinator, listed 26 major projects as 
either it™process of building or ready to be built. 
They include the Throgs Neck Bridge, to connect 
the boroughs of the Bronx and Queens, relieving 
traffic now using the Whitestone and Triborough 
Bridges. Piers were in place for the viaduct north 
of Fort Schuyler, anchorages were completed and 
steel towers were rising on the tower piers. 


Another big engineering project was placing a 
second deck, the lower level, on the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, and building new approaches and 
highways to accommodate future traffic. The work 
meant the demolition of 82 buildings and the re- 
location of 1,824 families. It includes the Trans- 
Manhattan Expressway, which will cross Manhat- 
tan island and go over the Harlem River via the 
projected Alexander Hamilton Bridge, and connect 
with the Cross-Bronx Expressway that will carry 
traffic direct to the new Throgs Neck Bridge. Until 
the Hamilton Bridge is built the route will use the 
older Washington Bridge over the Harlem. 


The Harlem River Drive is under way north from 
132d St., Manhattan. The FDR Drive crosses east- 
west from the Triborough Bridge to the 132d St, 
Other projects either on the way or about to start 
include Brooklyn-Queens Expressway, Bronx & 
Pelham Parkway, Grand Central-Northern Blvd., 
Bruckner Expressway, Long Island, West Shore, 
Whitestone and other expressways. 


Construction Started on Brooklyn-Staten Island Bridge 
First Half of Brooklyn Pier Modernization Completed 


—€onstruction work began during 1959 on the 


$300,000,000 suspension bridge across the Narrows at 


the entrance to New York Harbor, linking Brook- 
lyn and Staten Island. The bridge, scheduled to be 
opened to traffic in early 1965, will have the long- 
est main span in the world, 4,260 ft. long, exceed- 
ing by 60 ft. the length of the main span of 
California’s Golden Gate Bridge. With its immedi- 
ate approaches, the bridge will be 242 miles long. 

A steam pile-driver began pounding a pipe 36 
inches in diameter into the silt at Fort Lafayette 
Island, 800 feet off the shore at Fort Hamilton, 
Brooklyn, Jan. 15. Purpose of the work was to 
make test borings at the site of one of the two 
700-ft.-high towers which will support the bridge. 
The other tower will be off Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. At Fort Hamilton and Fort Wads- 
worth, the work of removing and relocating in- 
Stallations at the two military posts to make way 
for the bridge was begun June 17. A ground-break- 
ing ceremony for the Staten Island end of the 
bridge was held Aug. 13. 

Eventually the bridge will have two decks, each 
with 6 lanes of roadway. Plans call for initial 
completion only of the lower deck, to be 228 feet 
above the water, with the upper level to be built 
when traffic volume justifies it. The Port of New 
York Authority will finance and build the bridge, 
which will be leased and then sold to the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority. Approach 
roads will add about $95,000,000 to the over-all 
cost of the project. The Federal Government will 
pay 90% of the cost of the roads and the State of 
New York 10%. Some 1,550 Brooklyn families were 
being uprooted to make way for the Seventh Ave- 
nue approach to the bridge. The Triborough Bridge 


and Tunnel Authority opened special offices~in 
Brooklyn to help relocate them and pay their 
moving costs. Home owners were offered cash ad- 
vances on the damage award to be paid to them. 


WATERFRONT MODERNIZATION 


The Port of New York Authority announced in 
mid-1959 that it had completed 5 of the 10 new 
piers contemplated in its 7-year Brooklyn water- 
front redevelopment program, expected to cost 
$85,000,000. The 10 new single-story, wide, steel 
and concrete structures, fire-resistant and fire- 
protected, will replace 25 obsolete piers. Another 
pier in the Atlantic Basin area will be rehabili- 
tated and 45 acres of upland area cleared to pro- 
vide open storage and truck parking space. 

When the project is completed in 1963 there will 
be 25 modern, efficient vessel berths with about 
90,000 square feet of covered - space per vessel 
berth. This compares with 44 obsolete berths with 
oe pees eine a hap feet of shed space per 

erth when the Port Authority bough 
Mar. 1, 1956. is Ere genae 

Before the Port Authority bought the Brookl 
piers they handled 1,700,000 tons of general oRtee 
annually, or 17% of the foreign trade general 
cargo handled at the port. After completion of the 
redevelopment, the Authority predicted, the 
Brooklyn piers will handle 2,700,000 tons, or 25% 
of the port’s foreign vessel general cargo, Principal 
commodities include coffee, zinc, olive oil, jute, 
ivory, nuts, automobiles, machinery, wool, ore 
canned beef, plywood and cocoa. 5 


CITY AND BOROUGH 
For many years Brooklyn was an independently 


organized city on Long Island, across the East 
River from its friendly rival, New York, which 
grew up on Manhattan island. The need for ad- 
ministrative unity in the vast expanding popu- 
lation of these areas prompted the organization, 
on Jan. 1, 1898, of Greater New York, in which 
Brooklyn and Kings County became the Borough 
of Brooklyn, and New York became the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

Brooklyn gave up the office of mayor and 
accepted a borough president, but its administra- 
tive offices remained in and around the former 
City Hall, now Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton 
and Joralemon Sts., erected 1836-49 after a 
Graeco-Roman design, with marble pillars and 
portico. Brooklyn also retained its postal identity 
and, to the satisfaction of civic pride, passed Man- 
hattan in population in the 1920-30 decade. In the 
most recent estimate of population, 2,710,000, it 
has a lead of about 900,000 over Manhattan. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard is the famous Federal base 
known for its extensive services to the Navy 
during the two World Wars. Among its recent 
accomplishments are the U. S. carrier Saratoga, 
and the Independence, begun in 1955. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 


Historical Survey 

New York, N. Y., is the post office designation 
of the largest metropolis in the United . States. 
Officially it is City of New York, and popularly it 
is called New York City. Originally located on 
Manhattan island, it expanded first into part of 
Westchester County. In 1898 it was organized into 
boroughs, which include Brooklyn and other locali- 
ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. 

Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, is the seat of the central government of 
New York, N. Y. The City credits Verrazzano as 
first viewing the Narrows in 1524. Henry Hudson 
found Manhattan Sept. 11, 1609. The first houses 
were built by Adrian Block in lower Manhattan in 
1613. On May 6, 1626, Peter Minuit, director gen- 
eral of New Netherland, as the Dutch called the 
colony, paid the Indians 60 guilders for Manhat- 
tan, commonly translated as $24, actually $39. 
When the settlement had around 200 people it was 
named New Amsterdam. 

The Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
built Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs 
House now stands. In 1642 they built a public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St. In 1653 
they erected a wall to protect their settlement 
from which Wall St. takes its name. On Feb. 2, 
1653, when the place had 800 pop. it was incor- 
porated as a city. 

BRITISH DISPLACE DUTCH 

On Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New 
Amsterdam without resistance, took over the gov- 
ernment from the Dutch director general, Peter 
Stuyvesant, and called it. New York, after the 
Duke of York, brother of Charles II of England. 
Without notice to the Dutch King Charles had 
conferred upon the Duke title to all the Dutch 
land in America, including the present states of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. 
Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first 
English mayor, June, 1665. On Aug. 9, 1673, the 
Dutch recaptured the city and named it New 
Orange, after the Prince of Orange. War in for- 
eign parts resulted in the defeat of the Dutch 
by the English, and in November, 1674, the Dutch 
gave up New Netherland, taking in exchange Su- 
rinam, in South America. The province and the 
city were renamed New York. 

The British made easy terms for the Dutch and 
many prominent Dutch merchants and landown- 
ers became loyal subjects. The city was divided 
into 6 wards Dec. 8, 1683, with an alderman for 
each. The first charter was granted Apr. 27, 1686. 
The first printing press arrived Apr. 12, 1693 and 
the first newspaper was issued Oct. 16, 1725. 

In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Wall Sts. A library was 
founded 1754, A stage service to Philadelphia was 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public 
expense, 1762. Trinity Church, first of the Angli- 
can communion, was first erected 1698. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 
New York was a focal point for both Continen- 
tals and British during the American Revolution. 
Washington had his headquarters for a time in the 
Kennedy house, which stood at present No. 1 
Broadway and later became British headquarters. 
The Declaration of Independence was read to the 
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farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 a 
farm was located at Roode Hoek (Red Hook) 
named for its red soil. In 1646 a village was or- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set- 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), 
Flatbush (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and 
New Utrecht. Gravesend was settled by English. 


In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 the 
name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 
and Brooklyn. It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 people 
and King’s County had 32,057. Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 


See also Brooklyn Activities in Centers of Public 
Interest. 


of New York City 


American troops July 9, 1776, in the presence of 
Washington near the present City Hall. The 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island Aug. 27, 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept. 14, 
1776. Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept, 
21, 1776. The Americans entrenched on Harlem 
Heights. where they fought several actions; on 
Nov. 15, 1776, they lost Fort Washington, in upper 
Manhattan, to the British and left the island, 

Washington reentered New York on Evacuation 
Day, Noy. 25, 1784. On Apr. 30, 1789, Washington 
took the oath of office as first President on the 
balcony of Federal Hall, Broad and Wall Sts., 
where a bronze statue by J. Q. A. Ward now 
stands. New York was the national capital until 
1790, when it had a population of 33,131. Until 
1797 it was the capital of the state. 

By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge, 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Morris- 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the city 
Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an- 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted 
favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (town) 
unfavorably, the latter by ore vote. The legis- 
lature overrode Westchester and joined it to the 
city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, total 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. 

GREATER NEW YORK 
On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formed 


by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs, 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 


Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent 9r=—_ 


ganization and with Kings County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County hecame Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president, 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 

The term Greater New York never proved popu- 
lar and is not used by the Bureau of Census. 

New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create a 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 

The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from 
designs by Joseph F, Mangin and John McComb. 
It is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 
Renaissance, with a large porch and clock cupola 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. The exterior 
facing of the City Hall was completely replaced 
in 1955-56 because of the destructive weathering 
of the original marble. 


North of the City Hall stands the City Court 
Bldg.; across Chambers St. is the Hall of Records, 
and east of Centre St. the Municipal Bldg. is 
arched over Chambers St. 


North on Centre St. lies Foley Square, center 
of tall public buildings, including the United 
States Court House, the Supreme Court Bldg., 
the State Office Bldg. and the Health Dept. Bldg. 
North of the State Bldg. stand the Criminal 
Courts Bldg. and Tombs Prison, 
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Population of New York City by Boroughs 
Estimates by Department of Health, City of New York 
Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Totals 
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1g60 “8206 || * 813,669 23,593 279,122 7,203 25,492 | 1,174,779 
eee? 2 7,393 419,921 45,468 029 3,478,103 
isp i atea'ers 51,980 599,495 559 38,991 | 1,911,698 
1g90 * ®t] 441,21 88,908 838,547 87,050 51,693 5074 
1909 +} 2880003 | 200-300 | Lasessi | 2eeoat |  sx069 | a:7e6.e8s 
1910 2,331, 5 1634, 2 . +766, 
1920“ 9 || 2,284,103 732,016 | 2,018,356 469, 116,531 | 5,620,048 
ae eit ; 265,2 '560,40 1,079,129 '346 | 6,930,446 
iio] P’ago'924 T3eg7it | deesess | 1297,634 174,441 | 7,454,995 
1950 “ “ ‘| 1,960,191 | 11451277 | 2.738175 | 1,550,849 191,555 | 7.891.957 
1959 (estimate)....|__1/803,000_| 1,442,000 _| 2,710,000_| 1,865,000 214,000 | 8,034,000 


Area and Altitude of New York City by Boroughs : 
Source: City Planning Commission, City of New York 


AREA 

The City (five boroughs) of New York has an extreme length, north and‘south, of 36 miles; an 
an extreme Deceace of “i, mailes, eeu frome the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, i 
thence to the easterly border 0: eens Borough. 

From the western eerie of the Borough of Richmond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. 

Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 miles, 
breadth 8.0 miles. Brooklyn, length 11.6 miles, breadth 10.9 miles; Queens, length 16.8 miles, breadth 
13.8 miles; Richmond, length 13.9 miles, breadth 7.3 miles. 

The area of the City of New York in square miles, including inland waters, as computed by the U. S. 
perenne the Census is: Bronx, 54.4; Brooklyn, 88.8; Manhattan, 31.2; Queens, 120.6; Richmond, 64,4. 

‘otal: 4, 

The area of the City exclusive of inland waters, computed by the City Planning Commission is: 
Bronx, 43.4; Brooklyn, 76.39; Manhattan, 22.3; Queens, 113.10; Richmond, 60.31. Total: 315.5. 


ALTITUDE 


Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs, 
(Elevations above sea level in feet and decimals thereof) 


Manhattan See! Blvd. ae: ah Nae = ae oh 148.64 
ast approach to Washington ge al 
Fort Washington Ave. at 184th St. (natural Cross Bronk expressway) ieee 


surface off the Avenue).................. 260 
Fort Washington Ave. at W. 184th St: ao 
Fort Washington Ave. at W. 190th St, . = 
Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd St. ........... 230 
Inwood Hill Park natural surface ......... 230 
Other elevations in Manhattan are: Custom 

House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and 

Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; City 

Hall, 44.74; Astor’ Place, 43.01; Union Square, 

45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 

W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave. at Trinity 

Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 

185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 

See Bridge water tower, at the street level, 


The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave., 


141.63 
140.22 


284.5 feet is on a hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Grosvenor Ave, and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill, 
(Highland Ave. is now Grosvenor Ave.). Other 
high natural points are on a hill adjacent to the 
northerly boundary line between Deegan Boule- 
vard (Jerome Ave.) and Van Cortlandt Park East 
—240 feet; and on a hill adjacent to the northerly 
boundary line west of the Putnam division of the 
New York Central Railroad—200 feet. 


Brooklyn 

City Monument on Reservoir Hill in 
Greenwood Cemetery ..2.2- sued. cece ees 
Prospect Park W. and 5th St, 
59th St. and 5th Ave. ........ 


subway system). 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.08 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 


7s Queens 
Southerly Service Roadway of Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway at Station 374/00 near 
Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet east of 


River Tunnels of the B.M.T,. Broadway—7th Ave.— 


Little Neck Parkway and 2000 feet west 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


of Nassau County Line ................ 259 


Richmond 
Highest point in the City (natural sur- 
face). S.W. of the intersection of Todt 
Hill Road and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. 
of Todt Hill Rd. and 540’ s.e. of Ocean 
Terrace 


ee ORT 210.73 


of terminal of Jerome Ave. subway. 

(Moshulu Ave. no longer exists) ...... 193.39 
Henry Hudson Parkway West—north of 

Manhattan College Parkway. (Riverdale 

Ave. is now Henry Hudson Parkway and 

Spuyten Duyvil Parkway is now Man- 


University Ave. at Strong St. ........... Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, 
Hall of Fame Terrace at University Ave, 170.32 Vanderbilts lie buried. aes bez ge 
Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 
Source: The Police Commissioner. 
: Arrests Paik Arrests 
ear olice } Police Year —_—_—_—__—_—-| Poli 
(Cal,) |Homi- Other Total | Force Dept. (Cal.) |Homi-| Other | Total Fores Denke 
es cide | Fel.’s _Crime_ xpend. cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | Dollars | No. | No. | No..| N 
Vyas oad ae 20% 895,675] 18,748] 67,041,87111953...! 325 17,715} 1,371,973} 19,840 130,767 871 
ane 2 Hibs sarees 15,068} 69,839,909] 1954...| 306 19,409] 1,593,429] 20,080] 144,565,032 
faaestare iz 795) 18,562 |102,031,3: 22 19,009| 1,942,971! 22,460) 165,878,056 
BOs... 3,903}1,044,652| 19,016|107,884.625|1956 (a)| 315 ,019| #143 516 ,193]174,923 412 
1951... | 246 15,814|1,183,630) 18,4511112,983,327/1957...| 299 28,564| 157,152) 24,112]195,661,163 
1952... 275 16,68211,182,590| 18,762|122,399.982 11958...1 370 31,532 176,413 4 ‘ 


3,636(202,895,887 


(a) Beginning 1956 expenditures are for fiscal year. 


*Includes 122,182 mis i 
PrerintractiCng ot fe cenune Years prior to 1956 included parking summonses, ete., which are 


—— 
Fae” na 
= 
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> 
Mayors of New York City Since 1665 
Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terma 
3 ‘Thomas Willett...) 1665 37 \Paul Richard. ....|41735-1739|| 73 |Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 . 
Thomas Delavall.. 1666 38 |Jobn Cruger, Sr...|1739-1744|| 74 |Daniel F. Tiemann} 1858-1860 
3 |Thomas Willett... 1667 39 |Stephen Bayard.. .|1744-17: 75 |Fernando Wood.. .|1860-1862 
4 |C. Steenwyck..... 1668-1670|| 40 |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 76 |George Opdyke 1862-1864 
5 |Thomas Delavall., 1671 41 |John Cruger, Jr...|1757-1766|| 77 |C. G. Gunther. 1864-1866 
6 |Matthias Nicolls. . 1672 42 |Whitehead Hicks..|1766-1776|| 78 |John T.:Hoffman..|1 1 
7 |John Lawrence... 1673 43 |D. Matthews, Tory|1776-1784 *T.. Coman... vs ni 1868 
8 |William Dervall... 1675 44 |James Duane,.... 1784-1789|| 79 |A. Oakey Hall... .|1869-1872 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer 1676 45 |Richard Varick. . .|1789-1801|| 80 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1873-1874 
10 |S. van Cortlandt... 1677 46 |Edward Livingston|/1801-1803 *$.B.H. Vance... . 1874 
11 |Thomas Delavall.. 1678 .47 |De Witt Clinton. .|1803-1807/| 81 |Wm. H. Wickham./1875-1876 
12 |Francis Rombouts.| 1679 48 |Marinus Willett...|1807-1808]| 82 |Smith Ely........ 1877-1878 
13 |William Dyre....|/1680-1681|| 49 |De Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810|| 83 |Edward Cooper.. .|1879-1880 
14 |C. Steenwyck... .|1682-1683]} 50 |Jacob Radcliff... .|1810-1811|| 84 |William R. Grace. |1881-1882 
15 |Gabriel Minville.. 1684 51 |De Witt Clinton, .|1811-1815]| 85 |Franklin Edson...|1883-1884 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 52 |John Ferguson... , 1815 86 |William R. Grace. |1885-1886 
17 |S. van Cortlandt, .|/1686-1688]| 53 |Jacob Radcliff... .|/1815-1818]| 87 |AbramS. Hewitt. .|1887-1888 
18 |Peter Delanoy....|/1689-1690|| 54 |C. D. Colden..... 1818-1821|| 88 |Hugh J. Grant... .|1889-1892 
19 |John Lawrence... 1691 55 (Stephen Allen, . . .|1821-1824|| 89 |Thomas F. Gilroy. |1893-1894 
20 |A. De Peyster..../1692-1694|| 56 |William Paulding . |1825-1826|| 90 |William L. Strong.|1895-1897 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .|1694-1695|| 57 |Philip Hone...... 1826-1827|| 91 |R. A. Van Wyck.. |1898-1901 
22 m Merritt. .|/1695-1698]| 58 |William Paulding . |1827-1829/| 92 |Seth Low........ 1902-1903 
23 |J. De Peyster....|1698-1699]| 59 |Walter Bowne. ..,|1829-1833|| 93 |G. B. McClellan. ./1904-1909 
24 |David Provost... .|1699-1700|| 60 |Gideon Lee...... 1833-1834|| 94 |William J. Gaynor.|/1910-1913 
25 |Isaac De Reimer. ./1700-1701|| 61 |C. W. Lawrence. .|1834-1837 *Ardolph L. Kline. 1913 
26 |Thomas Noell... .|1701-1702|| 62 |Aaron Clark......|1837-1839)|%95 |John P Mitchel. .|1914-1917 
27 |Philip French. . . ./1702-1703|| 63 |Isaac L. Varian... |1839-1841|| 96 |John F. Hylan... .|/1918-1925 
28 |William Peartree..|1703-1707|| 64 |Robert H. Morris. |1841-1844|| 97 |{James J. Walker, |1926-1932 
29 |Ebenezer Wilson, .|1707-1710|| 65 |James Harper... .|1844-1845 *J. V. MeKee.... 932 
30 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711|| 66 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1845-1846|| 98 |John P. O’Brien. .|1933-1933 
31 |Caleb Heathcote. .}1711-1714|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847|| 99 |F. H. LaGuardia. ,|1934-1945 
32 |John Johnson... .|1714-1719]| 68 |William V. Brady .|1847-1848]/100 |tWilliam O’Dwyer|1946-1950 
33 |J. van Cortlandt..|1719-1720|| 69 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1848-1849|/101 /Vincent R. 
34 |Robert Walters... .|1720-1725|| 70 |Caleb S. Woodhull|1849-1851 Impellitteri. . . .|1950-1953 
35 |Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland. .|/1851-1853)//102 |Robert F. Wagner, 
36 [Robert Lurting. ..|1726-1735|| 72 |J. A. Westervelt. . (1853-1855 be iar ste ote eae 1954- 
*Acting. tResigned Sept. 1, 1932. tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 2 
Mayors of the City of Brooklyn, 1834-189 
Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
1)George Hall........ 1834 11}Conklin Brush...... 1851-1852|/21)}Fredk. A. Schroeder. |1876-1877 
2\Jonathan Trotter... .|1835-1836||12|Edward A. Lambert. /1853-1854|/22|James Howell,......|1878-1881 
8|Jeremiah Johnson. . .|1837-1838||13|George Hall........ 1855-1856||23|Seth Low.......... 1882-1885 
4|Cyrus P. Smith..... 839-1841||14/Samuel S. Powell... ./1857-1860//24| Daniel D. Whitney. .|1886-1887 
5|Henry C. Murphy...| 1842 15|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1861-1863}|/25/ Alfred C. Chapin... .|1888-1891 
6|Joseph Sprague..... 1843-1844||16)Alfred M. Wood .|1864-1865]|26|David A. Boody... ..|1892-1893 
7|Thomas G. Talmage. 1845 17|Samuel Rooth. . ....|1866-1867||27|Charles A, Schieren. .| 1894-1895 
8|Francis B. Stryker...|1846-1848||18|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1868-1871)|28|Fred’k. W. Wurster. .|1896-1897 
9|Edward Copeland... 1849 19|Samuel S. Powell... .|1872-1873 (Became a borough of Greater 
10|Samuel Smith...... 1850 20|John W. Hunter... .|1874-1875 New York January 1, 1898.) 


New York City—Mayors; Hall of Fame 


Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


The 13th quinquennial election to the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans, located on_the Uni- 
versity Heights campus of New York University, 
will take place in 1960. Any American citizen may 
propose the name of a distinguished citizen, man 
or woman, who has been deceased 25 years or more. 
Nominations close April 1, 1960. 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame, 


where 


individuals are commemorated also by 


busts, are chosen by the Electoral College of 120 
Americans, chosen by the director and ratified by 
the senate of the University. The-present director 
is Ralph W. Sockman. The names of seyen who 
received 20 or more votes in the 1955 election, will 
appear on the ballot. They are Luther Burbank, 


Andrew Carnegie, 


Charles W. Eliot, 


Winslow 


Homer, William James, Edward A: MacDowell and 
Henry D. Thoreau. Before 1960 86 Americans had 
been honored in the Hall of Fame. 

The Hall was. endowed by Mrs. Helen Gould 
Shepard. Busts and tablets are donated. No bust 
of Wilbur Wright has yet been placed. The 86 


honored Americans are: 


1900 


John Adams 

John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Henry Clay 

Peter Cooper 
Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 

Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Asa Gray 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 
Thomas Jefferson 


James Kent 

Robert Edward Lee 

Abraham Lincoln 

Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

Horace Mann 

John Marshall 

Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 

George Washington 

Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


1905 
John Quincy Adams 


James Russell Lowell 

Mary Lyon 

James Madison 

Maria Mitchell 

William Tecumseh 
Sherman 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

Emma Willard 


1910 


George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 


1915 


Louis Agassiz 

Daniel Boone 

Rufus Choate 

Charlotte Saunders 
Cushman 

Alexander Hamilton 

Joseph Henry 

Mark Hopkins 

Elias Howe 

Francis Parkman 

1920 

Samuel Langhorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 

James Buchanan Eads 

Patrick Henry 

William Thomas Green 
Morton 

Alice Freeman Palmer 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


1925 


Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 
1930 


Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 

James Monroe 

James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 

Walt Whitman 


1935 


Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 
1945 


Sidney Lanier 

Thomas Paine 

Walter Reed 

Booker T. Washington 
1950 

Susan B. Anthony 

Alexander Graham Bell 

Josiah Willard Gibbs 

William Crawford 

Gorgas 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 


1955 
Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson 


George Westinghouse 
Wilbur Wright 
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N.Y. City—Land Values, Tax Rates; Building Construction 
New York City Assessed Values and Tax Rates 


Source: City of New York, Tax Department 
or haseeed Values = nee 
ee a ee 


Estate Special Total of 3 
ipa foot Botaes Sp enratida Franchises Preced. Cols. 
1,738,555,835 |$ 840,158,708 | $19,425,459,387 
ae TET | ESS | Sa | erat 
1954-55... 1b Te 940048 1/988,694,61 952'480,758 21021,116,321 
1os6-57 1800 208 258 1,983,291,800 982°129:063 | . 21; 4.829.121 
ve Haman | Fessg ae | ea | Bla teee 
1989-60 ee 38 546 240,031 2'224'877:050 | 1,077,889,926 23,549,007,007 
ASSESSED VALUATIONS, BY BOROUGHS (In dollars) 
Including the Land 
een te in ier a Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 


367,992,663 
375,168,841 
379. ill 


, a 


404,008,760 
415,090,951 
429,145,844 
450,652,114 
546,858,391 
se Brookl. Queens Rich Year hectes Brooklyn} Queens Rich- 
= + 
eet ear ari mond (Fiscal) | Bronx mond 
Cents Cen Cents - ents 
1952-53. 3.39.3, 40 3.42 3.44 3.41 1956-57..|4.10-4.08; 4.11 4.10 ee 
1953-54. ./3.43-3.44| 3.47 3.47 3.46 1957-58 ../4.07-4.08} 4.08 4.09 othe 
1954-55, .|3.75-3.76| 3.79 3.76 3.78 1958-59* [4.21-4.23] 4.22 4.24 ae 
1955-56. . 3.94) 3.95 3.95 3.93 1959-60* |4.24-4.25! 4.26 4.26 4. 


* Rate (1959-60) was set at 4.16. The borough rates include local improvements, : 
Re taat Troperty Values (1959-60)--Owned b ycity $4,986,537,670; owned by N. Y. State $163,419,070; 
owned by the U. S. Gov’t $422,679,425; Miscellaneous incl. housing $5,183,622,998; total $10,756,259,163. 


Building Construction Completed in New York City 
Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 
Manhattan 


Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 

Year | bldgs.| Cost (est.) |bldgs. | Cost (est.)|bidgs. | Cost (est.) |bldgs. | (Cost (est.) |bldgs. | Cost (est.) 

a\5 408,350} 68 998,432} 156 | 2,855,980] 571| _1,539,087| __77 81,390 

1050:. 148 83,676,200! 1,181 | 50,960,911) 1,275 | 49,262,441] 9,088! 127,336,275! 1,078 | 13,382,934 

1955..| 106 »722,518| 1,480 | 74,399,824; 2,140 | 70,043,135) 4,786] 112,153,118 810 | 11,887,342 

1956..; 119 |112,285,365) 1,673 | 34,303,686) 1,991 | 97,081,864] 4,354] 128,209,210} 1,023 336,194 

1957..| 135 |150,068,027|) 1,501 | 37,742,595) 2,728 | 89,056,148! 4,655] 101,877,000) 1,533 | 16,913,764 

1958..! 114 /|140,365,499! 1,530 | 80,119,950) 2,974 |130,396,302| 4,102] 126,102,127! 1,261 15,058,569 

TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 
Year |bldgs.| Cost (est.)|| Year | bldgs.| Cost (est.)|| Year |bldgs/ Cost (est.)\) Year |bldgs.| Cost (est.) 
Dollars _ Dollars Dollars Dollars 

> T945.. 90! 5,883, 149)11955..| 9,322 |357,205,937/| 1957. . |10,552|395,657,534|/1958.\ | 9,981| 492,042,447 

1950.. 112,770! 324,618, 7611/1956..! 9,160!382,524,319) H 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 


Apart- Apart- 
Year Build-| ments | Estimated Year Build-| ments | Estimated 
ings in cost ings in cost 
Dollars Dollars 
1945, 5 740 2,140,145) R956 som eleretneietera 194 19,957 | 159,913,580 
1950. 305 22,045 | 144,876,050 |/1957.. 210 17,688 | 141,173,031 
DDE k a> eo nose ns 247 19,302 | 156,779,339 |11958.............. 243 22,563 | 189,995,459 


State Commission to Investigate Organized Crime 
Source: Legislative Manual of New York 


Action against organized crime and racketeering 
in New York State was intensified after disclosures 
that 65 reputed underworld figures had gathered 
for unknown purposes at Apalachian, N. Y., in 
November, 1957. The threat of organized exploita- 
tion of society by hoodlums led to interrogations 
that continued in 1958 and 1959. 

The office of State Commissioner of Investigation 
was replaced by legislative act in 1958 by a State 
Commission of Investigation, composed of 4 mem- 
bers to serve terms of 5 years each. Two were 
named by Gov. Averell Harriman, one by the 
President of the Senate and one by the Speaker of 
the Assembly. One of the Governor’s appointees 
and both of the two not appointed by him must be 
attorneys. The Commission has independent au- 
thority to start inquiries into vice, crime, rack- 
eteering and labor-management abuses; it also 


may investigate the affairs of any department or 
agency of the state if called on to do so by the 
Governor or heads of such bodies; it is empowered 
to assist district attorneys, law enforcement offi- 
cers, and officers of the Federal government and 
to cooperate with officers of other states. 

Known as the Temporary State Commission of 
Investigation, it has the following members, whose 
terms will expire Apr. 30, 1963: Appointed by the 
Governor, Myles J, Lane, New York, and Goodman 
A. Sarachan, Rochester; by the Temp. President 
of the Senate, John W. Ryan, Jr., Buffalo; by the 
Speaker, Jacob Grumet, New York. Ha: 270 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

New York State increased its police force by 100 
in 1958. It adopted laws permitting restricted use 
of electronic listening or ‘‘bugging’’ devices by law 
enforcement officers. 


& 


N.Y. City—Debt, Revenue, Expenditures; Education; Street Numbers 243 
New York City Bonded Debt 


Source: Office of the Comptroller, Bureau of Accountancy 


é-term debt Net funded Tax notes, Revenue bills 
corporate stock | Sinking fund debt, col. 1 capital notes and tax 
al bonds, & holdings less and anticipation 
assess. bonds col. 2 budget notes notes 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
2,942,065, 797 656,832,744 2,285,233,053 2,300,000 43,400,000 
3,139,894,614 866,616,090 2,273,278,624 37,620,000 ,000,000 
3,240,545,785 908,555,682 2,331,990, 103 32,500,000 52,500,000 
3,352,877,063 946,422,044 2,406,455,019 22,677, 1,000, 
3.412,752,649 957,932,245 2,454,820,40: 17.500, 36,500,000 
3,488,594,445 933, 2,547,660,715 16,000,000 46,600,000 
985,475,019 939,904,899 2,645,570, 120 21,500,000 100, 
(a)3,715,855,989 938,696,163 2,777,159,826 31,680,000 ,000,000 
(b)3, » 1278 890,056,688 2,916,215,590 8,500,000 39,850,000 
(c)4,058,411,254 886,259,570 3,172,151,684 2,500,000 35,450,000 


*The fiscal year of the City commences on July i and terminates on June 30 of the year following. 
Includes Bond Anticipation Notes of (a) $9,550,000, (b) $36,500,000, (c) $25,091,000. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 
Debt 


Debt 

limit limit 
Consti- after Reserves | Unen- Consti- after Reserves| Unen- 
As of | tutional} deduct- for cum- As of | tutional | deduct- ‘or cum- 
July 1 debt- ing all | projects bered July 1 debt- ing all | projects bered 
incurrin, out- suthor- debt incurring out- author- debt 


power | standing ized power standings ized margin 
debt. debt 


$1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 
2,036,901 359, 288,656 70,978 
2,1 (c)435,881| 391,746 44,135 
2,231,497 |(d)402,620| 373, 29,516 


Sa P 104 5 
«++|2,323,798 | (e)430,320| 378,694 51,626 
2 (2,418,226 | (£)420,962| 406,628 14,334 
Includes estimated expansion due to exemption of debt as follows: (a) $35,000,000, (b) $22,500,000. 
(c). $34,706,450, (d) $34,326,007, (e) $33,252,488, (f) $32,099,323. ; 
CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 


Expenditures 
Fiscal year 
July 1 to Revenues Interest Redemption Expenditures 

June 30 on amortiza- other than Total 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1945-1946. ......4... 783,090,174 105,598,201 67,334°985 595,756,084 768,689,270 
1950-1951......... »»| 1,251, 456,084 110,620,408 114,997,688 1,014,755,25: 1,240,703,348 
1951-1952... 1,338,025,755 112,694,547 114,681,380 1,113,913,919 1,341,289,846 
1952-1953 451,684, 114,504,131 142,689,750 1,219,125,871 1,476,319,752 
1953-1954 1,536,515,837 117,662,275 167,377,110 1,232,377,837 1,517,417,222 
1954-1955 1,649,275,421 14,696,945 163,841,779 1,352, 168,07. 1,630,706,796 
1955-1956 1,768,097,917 119,073,038 193,198,359 1,469,989,178 1,782,260,575 
1956-1957 1,915,702,982 127,532,417 221,316,452 1,563,759,000 1,912,607,869 


1957-1958... 


1,956,263,750 | 124'860;737 224'054,643 | 1,653,584,811 | 2/002'500,191 


Education Statistics, New York City 
Regular Day School Activities Only 


School Year Average Average Number of School Expenses of |Day School 
Ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day Teaching 
June Register Attendance| Buildings zations School Salaries Positions a 
No. 0. Dollars 

847 817 50.612 10 698 114,931.04) 23 28,580 
846,978 764,795 716 704 155,640,562.70 31,072 
856,627 , 723 712 160,415,594.47 31,840 
858,883 760,229 732 722 172,387,604.97 31.924 
864,548 761,143 747 737 189,618,652.50 32,072 

gr | tee | ep | ao | Meee | eae 
898,957 795,808 67 191, 33,891 

; 4 778 767 219,944,465.73 4,166 
903,07 05,407 785 776 237,664,187.74 35,237 
918,509 814,880 799 787 266,183,305.48 36,124 
940,639 813,934 813 802 279,564,884.89 36,955 


Street Numbers in New York City 
To find the location of a number on the followings Avenues of Manhattan, cancel the last 
figure of the number, divide the remainder by 2 and add the given key number. 
Thus: Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12=42nd Street, 


ANG Aiviutcets sc BAYES Up to 400....add 16/{ 7th Ave........ add 12| Edgecomb Ave,..add 134 
AVG; ease obs 8dd. 3S Up to 600....add 18 Above 1800...add 20) Ft. Wash. Ave...add 158 
Ww Corie tiveje eivie.s add 3 Up to 775....add 20] 8th Ave........ add 9| Lenox Ave..,... add 110 
7S ie 8 A ery ara ae add 3/From 775 to 1286 9th Ave........ add 13] Lexington Ave...add 22 
ISCAS. ces nas add 3 see below: 10th Ave........ add 14| Madison Ave....add 26 
BNW AVG." c0.0:s\0.6 add 3 Up to 1500...add 45)11th Ave........ add. 15) Manhattan Ave..add 100 
8rd AVC ..c..0555 add 10 Above 2000.,.add 24|Amsterdam Ave..add 60|Park Ave...,... add 34 
4th Ave.........add 8/Ave. of the Audubon Ave..,.add 165] Pleasant Ave....add 
6th Ave Americas Oe ia ev ad hg ONE q a ine oo pee as Poe as ae 
eee subtract or onvent Ave....a Swor ve... 
Vee ee eae ge oe a est End Ave...add 60 
8th 8 Sonne Wizeosld Dri Bel 567, di last figure, add 
ay: Up to 754, below East 8th St. verside Drive: Below , drop last figure, 
ay oes 54, apply above rule, but deduct following 72; do not divide by two. 
key numbers: Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 
From 754 to 858 deduct 29. Central Park West: Drop last figure add 60. 
From 857 to 958 deduct 25. 5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure and 
Above 1000 deduct 30. deduct 18 from remainder. 


Note: From Washington Square North most crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block, 
Numbering of these streets start east and west from Fifth Avenue. 


= 


New York City—Transit System 
New York City Transit System 


Source: New York City Transit Authority 

New York, N. Y., is served by the largest munici- 

pally owned and operated transit system in the 

United States, comprising the following routes and 
miles: 
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the transit system on a self-sus- 
Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated)... ae date to eet a ae gee ee 
Mroleyicoach 2.20.06... ee ees eeeneeees ; Gif ts t Gta eee t es 
ii? Ghd SOG oOC aE Cleieale Vieswirinceiw #6 .oia 0's ese 532.70 cents, with a 5-cent additional charge for trans- 
portation across the Whitestone Bridge. 
Total mileage .............--2--+eeee - 792.32 During the year ended June 30, 1959 the City 


The present 3-man New York City Transit 
Authority was set up by the State Legislature on 
April 21, 1955. The chairman is Charles L. Pat- 
terson, whose $35,000-a-year term ends June 30, 
1961. The two other members, with salaries of 
$30,000 annually each, are E. Vincent Curtayne, 
serving until 1959, and perepe ean re- 
appointed in 1957 for a 6-year term. Lloyd Peterson 
ans appointed secretary April 10, 1958. The Au- cation Plan in June, 1940. 


CITY’S TRANSIT DEBT 


Construction ‘ost of 
anid equipment unification Total 
i i 
Raisins a= Sees 1,259,041,563.59 $311,783,200.00 $1,570,824,763.59 ; 
os yond wesc. malsenehs einige cries : 328,780,237.72 103,941,944.06 432,722,181.78 ' 
Unamortized transit debt............- 930,261,325.87 207,841,255.94 1,138,102,581.81 


Se te a 2 meres transit devel t pl or to 
ld have been impossible for the City to have carried out its transit development plans 
a dioascnnsed the privately-owned systems under unification if the following exemptions of debt 
had not been authorized by constitutional amendments: 


Total originally 
exemp 


Outstanding 
debt exempted 


Securities issued under Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, exempted as 
self sustaining under the state constitution 


$51,013,724.86 $2,672,509.83 


Exempted for Independent Subway System 300,000,000. 213,866,296.11 
Semited for transit unification......... 315,000,000. 311,783,200.00 
Exempted for construction of Rapid Trans 500,000,000.00 312,243,500.00 


$1,166,013,724.86 $840,565,505.94 


The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959, included $52,144,887.29 for interest 
and $35,929,524.03 for amortization and redemp- 


ended June 30, 1960, includes $54,120,570.00 for 
interest’ and $37,799,381.00 for amortization and 
redemption, a total of $91,919,951.00 for transit 


tion, a total of $88,074,411.32 for service on the 
transit debt. The tax budget for the fiscal year 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 


eepid. Surface Total | ane Surface 

1,416,434,555 448,517,493 1,864,952,048 |/1957.......|1,355,383,900) 414,903,956 |1,770,287,856 

.|1,378,149,559/ 419,461, 163] 1,797,610,722||1958....... 1,319,457,461/ 413,050, 165|1,732,507,626 
1,363, 134,171)413,309,111] 1,776,443,282/)1959...... . |1,324,054,282}416,600,313 11,740,654,595 


Ships in Port of New York, Jan.—June, 1959 


Source: Maritime Assn. of the Port of New York 


debt service. 


Total 


Ya 


New York, the foremost port of the nation, 
counted 13,713 vessels arriving and departing dur- 
ing the first six months, January-June, 1959. Of 
these 3,608 were American, 6,503 foreign and 3,602 
tankers, of which American vessels numbered.2,015. 

Traffic in the Port of New York was 23.5% of 
that of the nation, an increase of 0.7% over first 
half, 1958. Philadelphia ranked second. New York 
had 6,860 arrivals and 6,853 departures. Net ton- 
nage of the 6,860 arrivals was 36,495,015. 

Ships at this port touch all continents. The 
largest number go to Great Britain and Northern 


Europe. Coastwise shipping accounts for 1,656-ar- 
rivals. By flag the Norwegians had the. largest 
number of arrivals, 787; the British had 458; the 
Germans 313; the Swedish 310, but 406 ships, in- 
cluding tankers, flew the Liberian flag and 179 the 
Panamanian. 

With the arrival of the motorship Ivan Moskvin, 
May 28, 1959, the flag of the Soviet Union ap- 
peared in New York harbor for the first time since 
the departure of the motorship Dimitri Donskoi 
July 8, 1949. The merchant flag of Guatemala was 
seen for the first time on the arrival of the motor- 
ship Quetzaltenango, Mar. 27, 1959. 


Trade Associations in New York 


Avenue of the Americas Assn., estab. 1926, 1100 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., 
Millard Henlein. 

Broadway Assn., estab. 1911, Fisk Bldg., Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Man. Dir., 
Godfrey A. Stamm. 

The Bronx Board of Trade, estab. 1894, 349 East 
149th St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., George T, 
Kindermann. 

The Bronx Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1914, 
260 Hast 161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Arthur A. Walsh. 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, estab, 1918, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Howard 
Bee: 

amber of Commerce of the Borough of 
estab. 1911, 24-16 Bridge Plaza South. Tienes Tsland 
City 1, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., James J. Thornton. 

Downtown-Lower Manhattan Assn., estab. 1937 
57 William St., New York, N. Y.; Exec. V. P,, 
Warren T. Lindquist. d 


The Fifth Avenue Assn., estab. 1907, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. ¥.; Sec., William R. Sloane. 

Flushing Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1938, 
39-01 Main St., Flushing 54, N. Y.; Exec. Sec, 
bay Trebor. ; 

nd Street-Mid-Manhattan Assn., estab. 1919 

50 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P.. 
John E. Gannon. seca ees 

Lexington-First Ave. Assn., estab. 1926, 7 Mitch- 
ell Pl., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Stanley M. 
Rabadan. 

34th Street-Midtown Assn., estab. 1908, 362 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., Edward L. Connolly, 

Staten Island Chamber of Commerce, estab. 1895, 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y.; Sec., Richard 
B. Irwin. 

23rd Street Assn. (1929), 175 Fifth Ave., N 
York, NY Man. Dir., William H. Bird. ‘ieee 

es e Assn. of Commerce, estab. 1925 

West 42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥.: Exec Wy. oe 
James W. Danahy. 
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Port of N. Y. Authority; 


Airports, Tunnels, Bridges, Terminals 


Source; Headquarters, 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a self- 
supporting public corporate agency of the states 
of New Jersey and New York, created in 1921 to 
deal with terminal and transportation facilities, 
and to improve and protect the commerce of the 
New Jersey-New York Port District. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board 
of 12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New Jersey and New York. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. 
The commissioners are: 

New York—S, Sloan Colt, ch.; Howard S. Cull- 
man, hon. ch.; Charles S,-Hamilton, Jr., N. 
Baxter Jackson, Joseph A, Martino, Bayard F, 

ope. 

New Jersey—Horace K. Corbin, vice ch.; John 
J. Clancy, James C. Kellogg, III, Thorn Lord, 
Donald V. Lowe, Robert F, McAlevy, Jr. 

In the interests of port commerce the Authority 
maintains trade development offices in New York; 
Washington; Chicago; Cleveland; London, Eng- 
land; Zurich, Switzerland; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


AIRPORTS 
The Port Authority operates four major air- 


ports: La Guardia, New York International, 
Newark and Teterboro. Totals for 2 years: 

1957 1958 
Passengers? 2... - 13,441,382 13,610,099 
ATEO, DB, oe. neces ce 354,306,600 335,940,000 
Raed. saben terse ier, mis 99,912,000 107,899,000 


LaGuardia Airport, 550 acres in the Borough of 
Queens, was opened Dec. 2, 1939, by the City of 
New York and leased to the Port Authority in 
June, 1947. 


< 1957 1958 - 
PRSKENEETS.. eee 5,692,176 5,118,343 
OREO ANS. Ati 2a acne 92,456,400 85,286,000 
Mall) IDS. aciiicsne. sos 41,586,100 39,590,000 
Airplane movements ... 245,340 219,142 


Extensive rebuilding and replacement of facili- 
ties was projected in June, 1957, by the Port 
Authority and 6 scheduled airlines, to be com- 
pleted in 1962 at a cost .of over $35,000,000. 
Included are a new passenger terminal building 
and a new control tower. 

New York International Airport, 4,900 acres at 
Idlewild, Borough of Queens, is one of the world’s 
largest airports. It was opened by the Port 
Authority July 1, 1948 and represents an ex- 
penditure of $58,000,000 by the City of New York 
and over $211,400,000 by the Authority. 

In May, 1958, the Authority opened the new 
International Hotel, 3 stories, 320 rooms, at the 
entrance to the airport. It cost $5,000,000 and is 
being operated by the Knott Hotels Corp. In 
December, 1957, the Authority opened the Inter- 
national Arrival and Airline Wing buildings, 11 
blocks long. 


1957 1958 
PUSSENSEIS ood oie 6 5,193,023 5,902,730 
RE Ma Fea Sha saree © 161,229,700 168,082,000 
WE SIGE. hans ape 45,069,300 53,042,000 


Newark Airport, 2,300 acres, leased to the Port 
Authority by the City of Newark, N. J., in 1948, 
is constructing new facilities, which will include 
a@ new control tower and a hotel of 320 rooms. 


1957 1958 
Passengers: 2h) .s vices 2,506,259 2,531,306 
Cargo; WIDSHe 52.2.5. 14 ete 90,271,000 82,376,000 
RAAT ADR, Fi aces nc -2 1 a ocsrek 13,257,400 15,266,000 


Teterboro Airport, Teterboro, N. J., is used by 
private and corporate aircraft. In 1958 it had over 
209,104 arrivals and departures. 

The Port Authority-West 30th Street Heliport, 
Manhattan’s first commercial heliport, was dedi- 
cated Sept. 26, 1956. It is located on a 400 by 
70-foot strip of land along the Hudson River 
bulkhead between Piers 68 and 72. It includes two 
landing pads built of reinforced concrete. 

TUNNELS 

Holland Tunnel, under the Hudson River, opened 
1927, connects Canal Street, Manhattan, with 12th 
and 14th Sts., Jersey City. It was named in honor 
of its first chief engineer, Clifford M. Holland. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 8,557 feet long. The south tube, for 
eatbound traffic, is 8,371 feet long. The tubes 
have an extenal diameter of 29 ft., 6 in., and 30 
ft., 4 in., and the roadway is 93 feet below mean 
high water at the maximum tunnel depth. Eighty- 
four fans in four ventilation buildings can provide 


a change of air in the tunnel every 114 minutes, 

The Holland Tunnel and its approaches cost 
$57,900,000. Traffic volume in 1958 was 20,287,000 
vehicles, of which trucks numbered 5,001,000, a 
decrease of 208,000. 

Lincoln Tunnel, the only three-tube under-river 
tunnel in the world, Joins midtown Manhattan 
(West 38th Street) and Weehawken, New Jersey. 
The Center Tube, 8,216 ft. long, was opened Dec. 
22, 1937, the North Tube, 7,482 ft. long, on Feb, 
1, 1945, the Third (south) Tube, 8,013 ft. long, 
on May. 25, 1957. Each tube has two traffic lanes. 
The Third Tube and approaches cost $95,000,000, 
bringing the total costs for the Lincoln Tunnel 
to _$183,000,000. 

In 1958 Lincoln Tunnel was used by 24,884,800 


vehicles. < 
BRIDGES 

George Washington Bridge, opened to traffic 
on Oct. 25, 1931, is the third longest suspension 
bridge in the world, The bridge spans the Hud- 
son River between Fort Lee, N. J. and West 
178th St., Manhattan. It has 8 traffic lanes. 

In 1959 construction was begun on a second 
deck, to be placed under the original deck, with 
expanded approaches in New York and New 
Jersey. The whole project was to cost $183,000,000. 
It is to be completed in 1962. 

The George Washington Bridge is 4,760 feet 
long between anchorages and has a river span of 
3,500 feet. The length of bridge and its ap- 
proaches, including tunnels to Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, is 11,130 feet. With an overall width of 124 
feet, the bridge~ has a 90-foot roadway. Its 
massive towers in New York and New Jersey are 
600 feet above the water and contain 43,070 
tons of steelwork. There are 105,000 miles of wire 
in the main cables of the bridge, enough to go 
around the earth four times. Cost of the single- 
level bridge and approaches was $76,000,000. 

In 1958, 35,564,600 vehicles used the bridge, com- 
pared with 35,810,000 in 1957. 

Bayonne Bridge, opened 1931, connecting Bay- 
onne, N. J. and Port Richmond, Staten Island, is 
the longest steel arch bridge in the world. It has 
an arch span of 1,675 feet and total length, in- 
cluding approaches of 8,100 feet. Its midspan chan= 
nel clearance of 150 feet permits passage by deep- 
sea vessels. 

Goethals Bridge, opened 1928, spans Arthur Kill 
between Elizabeth, N. J. and Howland Hook, 
Staten Island. The bridge was named for Maj. 
Gen. George W. Goethals, who was the first 
consulting engineer of the Port Authority. It is 
a cantilever structure, similar in design to the 
Outerbridge Crossing. The bridge clears Arthur 
Kill channel by 135 feet, without interruption to 
ship passage. Total length of the truss spans of — 
the bridge is 1,152 feet. The bridge plus approaches 
is 16,325 feet long. 

Outerbridge Crossing, opened 1928, spans Arthur 
Kill between Perth Amboy, N. J. and Tottenviile, 
Staten Island. It was named for Eugenius H. Out- 
erbridge, first chairman of the Port Authority. 
It is a cantilever structure with a midspan 
channel clearance of 135 feet over Arthur “Kill, 
Total length of the truss spans of the bridge is 
2,100 feet. The bridge plus its approaches is 
10,140 feet long. 

MARINE TERMINALS 

The Port Authority operates 6 marine terminals: 
The Brooklyn-Port Authority Piers, the Erie 
Basin-Port Authority Piers, the Port Authority 
Grain Terminal and Columbia Street Piers, the 
Hoboken-Port Authority Piers, Port Newark, and 
the Elizabeth-Port Authority Piers. 

The Brooklyn-Port Authority Piers are being 
extended as part of redeveloping a 2-mile section 
of the waterfront at a cost of about $85,000,000. 
Three of the 10 new piers have been leased, and 2 
others are under constructaion, 

The Erie Basin-Port Authority Piers were pur- 
chased by the Port Authority in 1958 for $7,500,000, 
Including this property, the Port Authority is 
modernizing about 344 miles of Brooklyn water- 
front from the Brooklyn Bridge south around 
Gowanus Bay to the south of Gowanus Creek, 

The Hoboken-Port Authority Piers, redeveloped 
and rebuilt, are leased to the American Export 
Lines. In 1958 the terminal employed 998 persons 
who earned about $4,500,000 and handled approxi- 
mately 425,000 long tons of cargo. 

Port Newark, 612 acres, was leased from the 
City of Newark in 1948, since which time the 


AK 


a atee 
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Port Authority has built 7 cargo terminal build- 
ings and 9 new wharves and has deepened the 
channel—7,000 ft. long by 685 ft. wide—to 35 ft. 
In 1958 4,309 employees earned about $19,500,000 
and handled 3,367,600 long tons of cargo. 

The Elizabeth-Port Authority Piers, to cost 
$150,000,000, will be developed on 1703 acres of 
land south of Bound Creek along Newark Bay. 
Twenty-four deep-sea vessel berths will be sup- 
ported by 400 acres of open storage area. About 
300 additional acres will accommodate about 
5,000,000 sq. ft. of cargo handling space. 

The Port Authority Grain Terminal, with 1,800,- 
000 bu. capacity is the most modern facility in 
the New York-New Jersey Harbor for the storage 
of grain and permits loading directly from the 
elevator to deep-sea ships. In 1958 the terminal 
elevated approximately 7,000,000 bu. of grain and 
had 296 employees who earned $1,360,000. 

Floating Grain Elevators. In April, six floating 
grain elevators, the only such harbor equipment 
available in the Port of New York, were purchased 
by the Port Authority from the International Ele- 
vating Company for $276,000 to assure the con- 
tinuance of grain elevating service in the port. 
In 1958, 9,176,073 bushels of grain were handled 
by this new service. 

INLAND TERMINALS 

The Port Authority operates 4 inland terminals: 
the Port Authority Bus Terminal, the Newark 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, the New York 
Union Motor Truck Terminal, and the Union 
Inland Terminal. 


Port Authority Bus Terminal, largest in the 
world, occupies the block between West 40th 
and 4ist Sts. and Eighth and Ninth Aves., Man- 


The Newark Union Motor Truck Terminal: 
World’s largest union motor truck terminal for 
consolidating and distributing over-the-road, less- 
than-truckload freight shipments. The platform 
can accommodate 160 trucks at one time, and 
9 common carriers use it. It is situated on a 


-site of roughly 24 acres and the 1,000 ft. plat- 


form includes an underfloor conveyor system to 
facilitate freight movement, 

The New York Union Moter Truck Terminal, in 
downtown Manhattan is used by 11 carriers and 
can accommodate 142 trucks at one time. 

The Union Inland Terminal, third largest build- 
ing in the world in terms of cubic content, occupy- 
ing the block between West 15th and 16th Sts., 
and Eighth and Ninth Aves., Manhattan, is the 
home office of the Port Authority. Ninety-three 
truck berths in the basement are used by the 
Railway Express Agency and 99 on the ground 
floor are shared by railroads as a union freight 
station for less-than-carload lots, and by over- 
the-road truckers as a consolidated terminal. A 
helicopter landing platform is located on the roof 
of the building. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices. Randall’s Island, New York 


The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert. Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice chairmen, George E. 
Spargo, general manager; Arthur S. Hodgkiss, 
asst. general manager. The Authority administers: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel (opened May 25, 1950) 
connects Brooklyn and Manhattan under New 
York Harbor with access at the Battery in Man- 
hattan and at Hamilton Avenue and Gowanus 
Parkway in Brooklyn. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two traffic 
lanes. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
water in this country and the third longest vehicu- 
lar tunnel in the world. Tubes have an outside 
diameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating stations and 
63 fans, 8 feet in diameter, supply 10,000 tons of 
air an hour through the tunnels. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 


_-Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200 


feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. Two ventilating towers 
and 46 fans 8 ft. in diameter supply 6500 tons of 
fresh air per hour to the tunnels. 

Triborough Bridge (opened July 11, 1936) con- 
nects Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. The 
project comprises three bridges, a suspension 
bridge, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
all connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
East River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 8006 
feet wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. The fixed bridge is a truss 
383 feet in length and spans the Bronx Kills. The 
Triborough Bridge is three miles long. The con- 
necting arteries, built by the Authority but main- 
tained by the City in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Queens, cover 14 mi, 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened April 29, 
1939) connects the Bronx and Queens across the 
East River. Its 6-traffic lanes join the Hutchin- 
son River Parkway at Ferry Point in the Bronx 
and the Belt Parkway at Whitestone in Queens. 
The main span is 2,300 feet. The channel width is 
1,000 feet. 

Throgs Neck Bridge, to be opened early in 1961, 
will cross the Hast River between the Bronx and 
Queens about two miles east of the Bronx-White- 
stone Bridge. The new arterial link will have 6 
traffic lanes and will consist of a suspension bridge 
with main span of 1,800 ft. over the ship channel 
and with viaduct connections to each shore, In 
the Bronx, new expressway approaches will con- 


nect directly with Cross-Bronx Expressway and 
New England Thruway. The main approach in 
Queens will be the new Clearview Expressway 
extending south to Hillside Ave. with interchanges 
at all main east-west highways including Grand 
Central Parkway and Long Island Expressway. 
The bridge will also have direct connections to the 
Belt Parkway. 

Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec. 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. The length of the 
entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
nel of 41342 feet. There are 8 traffic lanes. 

Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways. 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
bene a@ vertical lift span. There are 4 traffic 
anes. 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula. 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Battery Parking Garage. A public parking 
garage for 1,050 cars at the Manhattan end of 
the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. Self-parking is 
provided at 7 levels above street grade with car 
access and egress by ramps. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field (completed July 
3, 1937) is located in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 9500 cars at one 
time. Construction is of concrete. 

East Side Airlines Terminal and Public Park- 
ing Garage (opened Dec. 1, 1953), located in block 
bounded by First Avenue, East 37th Street, the 
Queens Midtown Tunnel Approach Street and East 
38th Street. It is the point of arrival and de- 
parture of all airlines’ buses serving International 
and LaGuardia Airports, Parking facilities for 275 
vehicles are provided. : 

New York Coliseum, Public Garage and Office 
Building. See Centers of Public’ Interest in New 
York City. 


1958 TOLL TRAFFIC 


Triborough 25 Wass eee ase ieee 45,977,065 
Bronx-Whitestone .................0005 29,970,973 
Henry Hudson.....5n5 wes agetneene ele 20,922,122 
Cross: Bay Parkway 5.4). jeccels Sess sus ,121,720 
Marine Parkway. o-occnoccaaes ects he 6,402,663 
Jacob Riis Parking Field ............... 7,177 
Queens Midtown Tunnel ............... 21,287,494 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel 


Be cciros hoe.e 19,632,631 
For 12 months ending December 31, 1958 the Au- 
thority reported pledged income of $38,429,390.26, 
a decrease of .04% below the preceding year. Cost 
of operations averaged 17% of revenues. In the 
paniea period 150,611,845 toll vehicles used the 
acilities. 
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CENTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN NEW YORK CITY 


Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums 


THE HALL OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, located 
in the rotunda of Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University is a memorial to American paint- 
ers and sculptors. It contains portraits in bronze 
by American sculptors of the following: James 
A. M. Whistler by Edmund T., Quinn; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself and by H. A. MacNeil; Elihu 
Vedder, Francis D. Millet, Chas. W. Hawthorne, 
Chas. Grady and Wm. N. Chase by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Frederick MacMonnies 
by John Flannagan; Walter Shirlaw, Chas. S. 
Pearce and Clinton Ogilvie by Paul Bartlett; 
S, F. B. Morse by Horatio Greenough; Geo. Innes 
by Scott Hartley; Daniel Chester French by Mar- 
garet French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Chas, 
Grafly; Henry K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; 
Carroll Beckwith by Geo. T. Brewster; Chas. H, 
Niehaus by A. A. Weinmann: H. W. Shrady by E. 
Amateis; Wm. Francklyn Paris, founder of the 
Hall, by H. R. Rittenberg and self-portrait by 
Frederick Ruchstull. 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN occu- 
pies 230 acres of Bronx Park, New York, adjacent 
to Fordham Road and with a station on the Har- 
lem division of the New York Central R. R, It in- 
cludes the Museum, a four-story building that 
houses a library, an herbarium, exhibits and a 
700-seat lecture hall. There is a modern research 
laboratory building and the extensive Conservatory 
filled with plants from many parts of the world, 
including orchids, aroids, tropical ferns, aquatics, 
cacti and succulents. There is a waterfall, and a 
pool with a glass front permits views of plant life 
under water. There are also a 40-acre hemlock 
forest, rock and herb garden and rhodendron and 
azalea plantings. The 8-acre Montgomery Conifer 
collection contains 200 rare specimens. A formal 
rose garden has 400 varieties and 7,000 plants. 

The Lorillard Snuff Mill on the Bronx River, 
erected 1840, has an assembly room for group 
activities and restaurant service. The old De- 
Lancey grist mill once stood on the river bank 
and was the site of skirmishes in the Revolution, 


THE CLOISTERS in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. -Incorpor- 
ated in the building are four cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font and Trie. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt from sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Mouthiers-St. Jean. Fine ex- 
amples of sculpture, painting, stained glass, metal- 
work, and furniture of the Middle Ages are ex- 
hibited in this setting. Of special interest are a 
set of three 14th century tapestries depicting the 
Nine Heroes; the 15th to 16th century tapestries 
representing the Hunt of the Unicorn; and the 
recently acquired Annunciation altarpiece by 
Robert Campin (the Master of Flémalle). In the 
Treasury 200 objects of medieval art are on dis- 
play, including the Chalice of Antioch, earliest- 
known Christian chalice, and two books of hours 
from the library of the Duke of Berry. The site of 
the Cloisters, the building, and most of the col- 
lections, are the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
An entire Romanesque apse from Fuentiduena, 
Segovia, Spain, will shortly be opened to the 
public. 


THE FRICK COLLECTION, 1 E. 70th St., New 
York, was founded by Henry Clay Frick (1849- 
1919). The principal part of the Collection consists 
of 14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Ca- 
stagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Jan 
Van Eyck; Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
Terborch, Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, 
Goya; Monet, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Char- 
din, Ingres, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Romney, Raeburn, Constable. Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon. 

The Cuitlection further includes Limoges paintea 
enamels of the 16th century; 17th and 18th 


century Chinese and French porcelains; English, 
French and Italian period furniture, . 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
Tooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
& notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. 


THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM, 
1071 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Building de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright.) Maintained by The 
Solomon R, Guggenheim Foundation, Harry F, 
Guggenheim, pres., James Johnson Sweeney, di- 
rector. Primarily a museum of contemporary 20th- 
century art, American and foreign, its purpose is 
to foster an appreciation of art by acquainting the 
public with major examples of painting, sculpture 
and the graphic arts of the recent past and to en- 
courage contemporary creative work. Its back- 
ground collection, offering a bridge from the 
explorations of the artists of yesterday to those of 
today, includes examples of the work of Brancusi, 
Kandinsky, and Paul Klee, and has the largest 
single groups of the work of Mare Chagall, Robert 
Delaunay, Fernand Léger and Franz Marc in the 
U. S. Among other notable masters of the late 
19th and early 20th centuries in the Museum’s 
collection: Seurat, Cézanne, Rousseau, Derain, 
Bonnard, Picasso, Modigliani, Mir6, Mondrian. 

In keeping with its policy of encouraging living 
art, the Museum acquires the work of artists of 
younger reputation. During the last 5 years about 
100 recently executed paintings, drawings and 
sculptures have been added. Some of the American 
artists represented: Stuart Davis, Carmen Cicero, 
Franz Kline, Sam Francis, Willem DeKooning, 
Carl Morris, Kyle Morris, Jimmy Ernst, William 
Zaziotes, Jackson Pollock. Among the younger 
foreign artists: Afro, Burri, Chillida, Dubuffet, 
Soulages, Paolozzi, Tapies, Yamaguchi, 

To stimulate public interest in contemporary art 
and encourage the work of artists throughout the 
world, the Foundation offers a biennial Guggen- 
heim International Award of $10,000 and National 
Section Awards of $1,000 each. All awards are made 
strictly by jury nomination, not competition, 


HAYDEN PLANETARIUM of the American 
Museum of Natural History faces 81st St. near 
Central Park West. Here, guided by a Zeiss 
planetarium projector, the stars and other heaven- 
ly bodies are projected by rays of light on a 75= 


foot dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. “Se 


About 9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth 
magnitude are shown. F 

Sky show favorites are Trip to the Moon, Color 
in the Sky, Messengers from Space, Our Neigh- 
bor Worlds and Easter in the Heavens. A Special 
Christmas show is given each December in which 
theories regarding the Star of Bethlehem are dis- 
cussed with the aid of the Planetarium projector. 
Exhibits include dramatic displays on astronomy, 
weather, time, and space exploration by rockets 
and satellites. 

Additional activities include evening courses for 
adults in astronomy and navigation. Courses for 
children and parents are held Saturday mornings 
in the Planetarium dome. 


THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
founded 1904 by Archer M. Huntington (1870- 
1955) is a free public museum and reference li- 
brary devoted to the art and literature of Spain and 
Portugal. It occupies two monumental buildings on 
Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 156th Sts., 
west of Broadway, New York. Its paintings include 
primitives of the Catalan, Aragonese, Valencian 
and Castillian schools, works of the 16th and 
17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, Zurbaran, 
Ribera and Velazquez, and of the 18th century 
by Goya. Modern artists represented include 
Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lopez Mezquita and Sorolla, 
whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 

Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mo- 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
includes Hispano Moresque silks, gold and silver 
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brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs from Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz. 

The library has over 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
able for study. The Society has published numer- 
ous books on Hispanic art, history, and literature. 
A, Hyatt Mayor, pres.; Charles Eldredge, secy. 


. THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
Heye Foundation, has a main building with three 
floors of exhibits, study and laboratory rooms at 
Broadway & 155th St. It also has an annex build- 
ing on six acres of ground in the Pelham Bay 
Park section of the Bronx, where accredited stu- 
dents may use the large study and storage col- 
Jections for research purposes. Its library is de- 
posited at Huntington Free Library and Reading 
Room at 5-9 Westchester Saq., Bronx, N. Y. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 West 53rd 
St., New York, N. Y., estab. 1929, is a new kind of 
Museum that exists for the primary purpose of 
helping people enjoy, understand and use the 
visual arts of our time. Its collections and exhibi- 
tions cover not only painting and sculpture but 
architecture, films, prints photography, industrial 
design and other of the more practical applications 
of today’s art. To remain modern the Museum 
continually increases its collections and changes 
its exhibitions. An important part of its work is 
sending loan exhibitions to museums all over the 
world. 

The Museum has an extensive library of motion 
pictures, including primitives, avant-garde exam- 
ples, American films from the start of the industry 
and foreign films. About 500 films are available to 
organizations for study and 106 titles are shown 
annually in the Museum theatre. 

The People’s Art Center, connected with the 
Museum’s Education Department, offers classes in 
painting, sculpture, ceramics and other crafts to 
children and adults. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY occupies a group of buildings begin- 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
Men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge Brontosaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at the huge 
Tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by more 
than 400 different kinds of birds from the Pacific 
area, including the extinct moa, found in the 
Whitney Memorial Hall of Pacific Bird Life. In 
the Hall of Primates, monkeys and apes are dis- 
played close to primitive man. In the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on the 
animal life of New York state, and here birds, 
insects, reptiles and mammals are shown. 

In Brontosaur Hall the largest specimen ex- 
hibited is the skeleton of a Brontosaurus lizard, 
67 ft. long, 16 ft. high, which lived many millions 
of years ago. In the Hall of North American 
Mammals 90 mounted animals are displayed in 
settings representing 29 habitat groups. The Hall 
of Oil Geology tells the story of petroleum, from 
its origin in the earth millions of years ago to 
its emergence through man-made wells. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D., a 76-foot whale and the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s elephant Jumbo. The 
Museum operates Hayden Planetarium. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
on Fifth Ave., between 103rd and 104th Sts., New 
York, illustrates the history and life of the city 
by permanent and special exhibitions. Its collec- 
tions include dioramas, paintings, prints, maps, 
photographs, portraits, miniatures, vehicles, fire 
engines, ship models, costumes, silver, furniture, 
theatrical and musical memorabilia, rare books 
and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 


galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
period rooms and costume alcoves including the 
1905 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a coll of silver by 
old New Saher! Pinar a fa ee ae ee mae 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange TY; a histo 
of the Port of New York in collaboration with the 
Marine Museum. 

Recent special exhibitions of historical impor- 
tance have been: The Roaring Twenties; Three 
Early Explorers, Verrazzano, Hudson and Block; 
Elegance to Scale, miniature rooms; Through His- 
tory with Currier & Ives, from the Garden of Eden 
to San Juan Hill; New York Theatres, Today and 
Yesterday. 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(founded 1804) is located at 170 Central Park West 
between 76th and 77th Streets, New York. The 
society maintains a library, museum and gallery of 
art. The library contains 400,000 volumes and 
large collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, 
cartoons, broadsides, maps and manuscripts, re- 
lating to American and New York history. 

Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of New York’s first newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. There are manuscripts by 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Bee! Robert R. 
Livingston, Luther Bradish, and Cadwallader Col- 
den, and 200 letters by George Washington. 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan MHale’s execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

Among the museum collections are important 
association pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War; the 
remains of the equestrian statue of King George 
Il, and the statue of William Pitt; original furni- 
ture of Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
augurated first President. There also are the 
Prentis period rooms, Beekman Mansion rooms, a 
large collection of toys, early carriages and fire 
fighting equipment. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin” of 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 
2.000 paintings, including European old masters. 
1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Auduben for 
his Birds of America. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, founded 
1858, maintains a museum of coins and other 
currency, ancient and modern, medals and decora- 
tions at Broadway_and 156th St., New York. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, 29-33 
East 36th St., was endowed by J. P. Morgan, 1924, 
and turned over to trustees as a memorial] to his 
father, J. Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913), and in- 
corporated as an educational institution by the 
New York legislature, 1924. Its rare collections 
comprise medieval and renaissance manuscripts, 
incunabula, historical and literary manuscripts, 
letters and documents, bookbindings, master 
drawings and prints. It is open to students en- 
gaged in research. Exhibition rooms are open 
daily except Sundays, legal holidays and Satur- 
days during June, July and August. 

From September,’ 1958, through July, 1959, the 
Library held the following major exhibitions: 
Books and Manuscripts in Memory of Lathrop 
Colgate Harper, composed of early printed books 
and illuminated manuscripts acquired through the 
Harper firm over a period of 50 years; Dutch Mas- 
ter Drawings from Bosch to Van Gogh, a loan ex- 
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hibition from Dutch museums and private collec- 
tions; The Age of Elizabeth, celebrating the 400th 
anniversary of her accession with a display of 
books, manuscripts, portraits, and bookbindings; 
Manuscripts from the William S. Glazier Collec- 
tion, a private collection of mediaeval and renais- 
Sance illuminated manuscripts; Mind and Eye; A 
Decade’s Principal Acquisitions in Art and Litera- 
ture, which included the recently acquired English 
illuminated manuscript of the 15th century, the 
Warwick Hours; and William Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke and Regent of England, built around a 
13th century manuscript biography in Anglo-Nor- 
man verse of the mediaeval English knight. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY ranks 
after the Library of Congress as the second largest 
library in the United States. In August, 1958, the 
Library’s resources were placed at 27,500,000 items, 
of which 6,400,000 were books, 9,003,000 manu- 
scripts, letters and documents, 3,550,000 pictures, 
3,020,000 posters, photographs and slides, and 
4,570,000 ephemera—clippings, maps, etc. 

It was given its present organization in 1895, by 
the consolidation of the Astor and Lenox libraries 
and the Tilden Trust. These constitute the basis of 
the Reference Department of the Library, at Fifth 
Ave. and 42nd St., which is supported from private 
funds. A number of circulating libraries were 
acquired, from 1900 to 1904, to form the basis for 
the present Circulation Department, which is 
maintained by the city of New York and operates 
41 branch libraries in Manhattan, 28 in the Bronx 
and 12 in Richmond. 

During 1958-59 the Library had special exhibi- 
tions of Theodore Roosevelt; French Book Illus- 
trations, postwar period; Contemporary Italian 
Music; New York City Ballet; Fine Printing in the 
United States; Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art 
Theatre; the Handel Bicentenary; Helen Sewell’s 
illustrations, Moishe Dysher memorial. 

Among its permanent exhibitions are United 
States Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Washington 
Irving collection; the Oscar Lion Collection of 
Walt Whitman; the history of printing. 

The Library regularly publishes essays on results 
of literary research. Its recent publications in- 
clude A Directory of Printing, Publishing, Book- 
selling, and Allied Trades in Rhode Island to 1865; 
The Achievement of Marianne Moore, a bibliog- 
raphy; Printing as an Index of Taste in 18th Cen- 
tury England; Isadora Duncan, Pioneer in the Art 
of Dance; A Critical Bibliography of Works by and 
about Francis Thompson; A Guide to Engravings 
in American Magazines, 1741-1810; Washington 
Irving in Spain; Roland Fairbank in New York; a 
critical bibliography of Francis Thompson and 
many other studies. 

The Reference Department has over 3,800,000 
books and over 3,000,000 readers a year. The 
number of visitors to the central building av- 
erages from 8,000 to 10,000 per day. During 1958 
the Library branches lent for home use a total of 
13,003,923 books, an increase of 6% over the pre- 
ceding year. 


The Theatre Collection, -especially rich in 
items relating to the American theatre, in 1959 
received 250 scrapbooks dealing with releases of 
motion pictures and personnel of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, 1920-1940. 7 


The Berg Collection of English and American 
literature was founded 1940 by Dr. Albert A. Berg 
in memory of his brother Henry W. Berg. In addi- 
tion to first editions, presentation copies and other 
unusual volumes, it contains considerable manu- 
script and association material. The important 
collections of the late W. T. Howe and Owen D, 
Young have been added. On his death in July, 
1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed a generous 
endowment to the collection. 


The George Arents Collection comprises about 
7,000 books about tobacco. They begin with the 
earliest mention of tobacco in the printed accounts 
of 16th-century American exploration, and include 
historical, literary and economic material relating 
to the development, enjoyment and commercial 
status of tobacco. 


The Arents Collection of Books in Parts, added 
in 1956, consists of 1,000 works, mostly in Eng- 
lish, from the 18th to the 20th century, based on 
the principle that the books must have appeared 
originally in serial form over a period of time and 
be preserved in their original paper wrappers or 
board covers. Included are famous novels, (Trol- 


lope, Thackeray, Dickens), poetry, essays, sport- 
ing books, philosophic works and bird and flower 

ks. Among the illustrators are Thomas Row- 
landson, John Leech and Henry Aiken, 


The Spencer Collection of Dlustrated Books and 
Books in Fine din, 


finest illuminated 
Tickhill Psalter, an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection, 


Officers, 1959: Gilbert W. Chapman, pres.; Roy 
E. Larsen, first vice-pres.; Junius S. Morgan, 
second vice-pres.; Roland L. Redmond, secy.; 
Dana T. Bartholomew, treas.; Edward G. Free- 
hafer, director. 


Board of Trustees, 1959: The officers and Geo. 
Arents, Morris Hadley, Arthur A, Houghton, Jr., 
Devereux C. Josephs, Grant Keehn, Mrs. Milli- 
cent C. McIntosh, Newbold Morris, Irving §. 
Olds, Elihu Root, Jr., John M. Schiff, David A, 
Shepard, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Bethuel M, 
Webster, Mrs. Arnold Whitridge. Ex officio mem- 
bers: The Mayor of New York, the Comptroller 
and the President of the Council. Chief, Ref- 
erence Dept.: Harald Ostvold. Chief, Circulation 
Dept.: John M. Cory. Business Manager: Geo. L. 
Schaeffer. . 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MUSEUM, 28 East 
20th St., New York, occupies two brownstone 
houses, one of which, the birthplace of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1858-1919) contains much original 
furniture, including that of the bedroom where 
the President was born and miniature chairs he 
used as a child. The Museum contains manu- 
scripts, letters, books, Swords, guns, saddles, pho- 
tographs and documents relating to the Presi- 
dent’s career, including the spectacle case and 
speech which deflected the bullet when he was 
shot in Milwaukee in 1912, and memorials of his 
Cuban campaign. Open daily except Monday; also 
Sunday afternoon except on major holidays. 
Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, L. I., home of 
Theodore Rosevelt, 1887-1919, was dedicated as a 
national shrine June 14, 1953 by President EFisen- 
hower, Gov. Dewey and Herbert Hoover. It is 
open daily except Tuesday. The Roosevelt grave 
is near the village. 


THE STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, founded 1881, has about 1100 
regular members and 700 associates, and is part- 
ly supported by New York City. It occupies a 
museum at 75 Stuyvesant Pl., and a library and 
office building at 146 Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, 
S. I., and offers exhibits, lectures and forums 
and concerts. It conducts an educational program 
at William T, Davis Wildlife Refuge, New Spring- 
ville, S. I. 


WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ABT, 


22 West 54 St., New York, was founded 1931 by — 


Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney to advance the 
appreciation of contemporary American art. It 
holds exhibitions of group and individual 
artists, historical and contemporary. The Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection consists of about 600 
oils, 550 watercolors and drawings, 250 sculptures 
and 1,000 prints. All works are by American artists 
of the 20th century. 


Brooklyn Activities 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES is privately endowed and supports 
concerts, lectures and other cultural and educa- 
tional activities at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music building, which it leases from the City of 
New York. The building occupies a block on 
Lafayette Ave., from Ashland Pl. to St. Felix St. 
The Institute also operates Brooklyn Central 
Museum, Brooklyn Children’s Museum and Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN, Eastern Park- 
way, Washington and Flatbush Aves., has 50 acres 
of gardens, including rose, rock, Japanese, herb, 
wild flower and fragrance garden for the blind. 
There are mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, 
azaleas, tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums, 
Greenhouses display tropical, desert, cycad, fern 
and other specialties. There is a model children’s 
garden and the laboratory building has a library, 
herbarium, lecture and study rooms and facilities 
for scientific research. 

BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, 185 Brook- 
lyn Ave., provides a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 
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groups in science, cultural history and natural 
hintary meet throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat~ 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the ce RT an tl pied rma 

ool classes have vidua pro- 
ay The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 


THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., has a central building, 48 branches and 3 
regional libraries. Two bookmobiles serve com- 
munities not accessible to branches, 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. There are separate children’s and young 

eople’s rooms and 5 major subject divisions. ‘The 
eSprary serves one of the largest children’s read- 
ing groups in the U.S. Its juvenile circulation 
exceeds 3,800,000 a year. 

In the last year of record, 751,664 card-holders 
borrowed 9,058,171 books and 34,002 phonograph 


‘records. 


The Library’s collection totals approximately 
2,200,000 volumes. Notable are the musical scores 
and books about music, costumes, chess and 
checkers, Civil War, local history, education and 
old juveniles. The clipping file of the Brooklyn 
Eagle is on loan. Recordings of events by the 
New York radio station WNYC have been added. 
Phonograph records are available for home use, 
and 16mm sound films may be borrowed by organi- 
zations. Framed prints of fine paintings are also 
circulated. A club room for Senior Citizens is 
maintained in the Flatbush Branch Library, Lin- 
den Blvd. nr. Flatbush Ave. Questions on all 
subjects are answered by the telephone reference 
service. Special reference work to assist business- 
men is done in the Business Reference Library, 
197 Montague St. The Library publishes a monthly 
News Bulletin and Service to Business periodical. 
A 5-year reading improvement program, spon- 
sored by Carnegie Corp., is being offered by the 
Library and Brooklyn College through 1960. 

Chief Librarian is Francis R. St. John, The 
Board of Trustees, 1958-59, follows: Henry J. 
Davenport, pres.; Charles J. Mylod, vice pres.; 
Harold J. Baily, secy.; Edmund P. Looney, treas.; 
and Joseph D. Allen, Arthur Chase, Tigelia Di 
Giovanna, Irving Engel, Msgr. Francis X. Fitz- 
Gibbon, Elizabeth Goodman, Denis M. Hurley, 
Marion Crary Ingersoll, James K. McMahon, 
Henry Q. Middendorf, Joseph Resnick, Harriet T. 
Righter, William A. Shea, John J. Smith, Jay S. 
Unger, Edward A. Vosseler, Rev. Alfred Grant 
Walton, Morris G. Zirin. Ex-officio: Joyce P. 
Austin, Special Asst. to the Mayor; Paul B. 
Brennan, Acting Comptroller; the President of 
the Borough of Brooklyn. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Parkway 
and Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., establ. 
1897, has comprehensive exhibits in all major 
fields of art and decoration. 

The Museum’s permanent collections include the 
department of Ancient and Egyptian art of ex- 
cellent quality and its fine Egyptological library; 
collections of the Far and Near East; pre-Colum- 
bian South American and North American Indian 
art and primitive works from Africa and Oceania. 
The department of Decorative Arts contains 25 
period rooms from Colonial times through the 
19th century. The department of Paintings and 
Sculpture includes a comprehensive survey of 
American work from Colonial up through modern 
times, fine examples of French Impressionism 
and Post-Impressionism, and earlier European 
masters. The collection of Prints and Drawings is 
especially strong in 19th and 20th century Euro- 
pean and American work, highlighted by examples 
of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 

In addition the Museum houses the Industrial 
Design Laboratory, including an extensive col- 
lection of 19th and 20th century American and 
European costumes; the Education Division for 
children and teachers, and an Art Reference 
Library. Associated with the Museum is the adult 
Art School with a roster of well-known painter- 
teachers and a large registration. 


Churches 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE (Congregational), 
Broadway and W. 56th St. An example of re- 
strained French Gothic in the heart of a Broad- 
way mercantile district. 


CHRIST CHURCH (Methodist), Park Ave. and 
E. 60th St., using Byzantine architectural in- 
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fluences, erected 1933 and is the pulpit of Dr. : 


lish Gothic by James Renwick, architect of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 
UND THE CORNER is. 


It was so called in 1870 by a rector another 
church, who, unwilling to read 
for an actor, advised Joseph Jefferson to apply 
there. It became the actors’ church. It is 
widely known for marriage of celebrities. 


MARBLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH (Collegiate 
Reformed Protestant Dutch), Fifth Ave. and W. 
29th St. erected 1854, is notable for the preaching 
by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, 
Orange St., Brooklyn, is famous for the pastorate 
of Henry Ward Beecher 1847-1887. The present 
structure was built 1849 in meeting-house style. 
Here Beecher auctioned off a slave girl, Pinkie, to 
demonstrate the evils of slavery. Chas. Dickens 
spoke here in 1867. There is a statue of Beecher 
by Gutzon Borglum in the adjoining park. 


RIVERSIDE CHURCH, (Interdenominational on 
Baptist foundation), Riverside Drive and W. 122nd 
St. was completed 1929 from French Gothic de- 
signs The chief donor was John D. Rockefeller, . 
Jr. The nave is 215 ft. long, 89 ft. wide, 100 ft. 
high. The tower, reminiscent of Chartres, 100 ft. 
square, rises 392 ft. and contains 22 stories for 
church offices, as well as the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Memorial Carillon of 72 bells. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW (Protestant Episcopal), 
Park Ave. and E, 50th St. exemplifies Byzantine- 
Romanesque design, with a French Romanesque 
portico in colored marble and mosaic and the main 
structure in amber-colored brick and stone. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE on 
Morningside Heights, Amsterdam Ave. and W. 
112th St. (Protestant Episcopal) was begun 1892 
as a Romanesque building; the design was changed 
to Gothic by Ralph Adams Cram. First service 
was held in the crypt 1899; choir and transept were 
opened 1911. The West front was begun 1925. 
The church is 601 ft. long, 146 ft. wide at nave and 
320 ft. wide at transept. Two front towers: will 
rise 266.5 ft. 


ST. MARK’S-IN-THE-BOUWERIE (Protestant 
Episcopal), Second Ave. and E. 10th St., originally 
a chapel built on the farm of Director General 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1660, rebuilt in 1799. A statue 
of Stuyvesant in the churchyard was presented by 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands in 1915. 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL OF TRINITY PARISH, 
(Broadway and Vesey) is the oldest colonial church 
edifice in New York. It was designed by “Thos. 
McBean, a pupil of Gibbs, the architect of St. 
Martins’ in the Fields, London. It was opened 
Oct. 30, 1766, and escaped the great fire of 1776. 
A monument commemorating Maj. Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec in 1775, was 
designed by the Italian sculptor Caffieri and made 
in France by order of Congress. The monument, 
placed on the Broadway porch years later, marked 
Montgomery’s tomb when his body was brought 
from Quebec and buried there in 1818. After 
George Washington was inaugurated President 
in 1789 he and the Congress walked to a religious 
service at St. Paul’s, and here a canopied pew 
was built for his use. The funeral services for 
President Monroe were held here in 1831, Many 
worthies of colonial days are buried in the grave- 
yard, where the monument of Geo. Cooke, first 
major English tragedian to play in New York, has 
been kept in repair by Edmund Kean, the two 


Sotherns, and the Players Club. The bell has rung 
the hours since 1797. : 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL (Roman Catholic) 
occupies a block facing Fifth Ave., between E. 50th 
and E. 51st Sts., opposite Rockefeller Center. It 
was begun in 1858 in granite and marble in a 
Gothic. revival style designed by James Renwick 
and reminiscent of Cologne. It was opened in part 
1877, and dedicated May 25, 1879. It has two 
towers and spires and a 26-it. rose window. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH (Roman Catholic), Bar- 
clay and Church Sts., has the form of a Greek 
temple with large porch, wide steps and marble 
pillars, erected 1838 to replace the original church 
of 1786 of the first Catholic parish of New York. 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL, Fifth Aye. and 65th St., 
Was erected 1929 by Congregation Emanu-El (Re- 
formed), which dates from 1845, It was built of 
limestone in early Romanesque Style, its auditor- 
lum 77 ft. wide by 150 ft. long and 103 ft. high, 


TRINITY CHURCH faces Broadway at the head 
of Wall St. It was built 1841-46 of brown sandstone 
in perpendicular Gothic, designed by Richard Up- 
john, is 79 ft. wide by 166 ft. long and has an 
octagonal brownstone spire 280 ft. high. Its bronze 
doors were designed by Richard M. Hunt. Trinity 
Parish was founded by royal charter of William 
III May 6, 1697, and the first church was opened 
in 1698. It was destroyed in the fire of Sep- 
tember, 1776, during the British occupation. A 
new church, built 1788, was consecrated 1790 
in the presence of President Washington. It was 
replaced by the present edifice, consecrated 1846. 
In the churchyard are buried Alexander Hamilton, 
Robert Fulton, Capt. James Lawrence and other 
famous men, as well as Revolutionary soldiers 
who died in British prisons. 


Historic Sites 

CASTLE CLINTON, a circular stone structure 
on the west side of Battery Park, Manhattan, was 
erected 1811 to hold a battery of 28 guns. In 1824 
it became Castle Garden, a place of entertain- 
ment and reception of Presidents and dignitaries, 
including Marquis de la Fayette. In 1850 P. T. 
Barnum introduced Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale, there. From 1855 to 1890 it was the 
core of the immigrant station through which over 
7,500,000 new citizens entered the United States. 
It became an aquarium, 1896-1941, and will be 
restored as a national monument by the National 
Park Service. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE COTTAGE, Grand Con- 
course and Kingsbridge Road, is a restored small 
cottage, built 1812, in which Poe lived 1846-49, 
and in which his wife, Virginia Clem, died, 1847. 
Here he wrote Annabel Lee and other poems. 


FEDERAL HALL MEMORIAL, a National His- 
toric Site, n.e. corner of Wall and Nassau Sts., 
occupies a Greek Revival structure of 1842, 
originally the U. S. Sub-Treasury. Here stood the 
Colonial City Hall, where the Continental Congress 
began meeting in January, 1785, where it issued 
the call for the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, sent the Constitution to the states for 
ratification and adopted the Northwest Ordinance, 
1787. When Congress designated New York as 
the U. S. capital in 1788 Major L’Enfant rebuilt 
the City Hall into Federal Hall. On its balcony 
George Washington took the oath of office as 
President Apr. 30, 1789. Here Congress established 
the State, War and Treasury Depts. and the 
Supreme Court and on Sept. 25, 1789 adopted the 
Bill of Rights. Federal Hall was removed in 
1812. The John Peter Zenger Memorial, on 
the 3rd floor, commemorates by.-dioramas and 
documents the victory of the-printer, Zenger, for 
freedom of the press, Aug. ~4,-1735. Zenger oc- 
cupied a cell on the 3rd floor of old City Hall 
and was here tried for libel because he denounced 
the abuses of the British colonial governor, Cosby. 


FRAUNCES TAVERN, Broad and Pear! Sts., was 
erected 1719 as the DeLancey mansion, acquired 
1762 by Samuel Fraunces and operated as the 
Queen’s Head Tavern. The Long Room was the 
scene of Washington’s farewell to his officers, Dec. 
4, 1783. After harsh use in the 19th century it 
was restored by the Sons of thé Revolution in the 
State of New York and is their headquarters. 


GOVERNORS ISLAND, in New York harbor 
south of the Battery contains 173.35 acres and is 
hq. for First U. S. Army, which has charge of 
military activities of New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. The island was purchased 
from the Indians by Wouter van Twiller, second 
director of New Netherland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 
it was set aside for the benefit of ‘His Majestie’s 
Governors,’’ and for this reason Governors is 
spelled without an apostrophe. 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is 200 ft. in diameter, with 
walls of red sandstone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, 
originally mounting 100 guns. Castle Williams 
was used as a prison for Confederates during 
the Civil War. South Battery, built 1812, is now the 
Officers Club. Fort Jay, built 1794-1806, marks 
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the site of Revolutionary fortifications. In 1809 it 
Was renamed Fort Columbus; the name Fort Jay 
was restored in 1904. 


GRANT’S TOMB, Riverside Dr., at W. 122nd 
St., is.a formal Roman-style mausoleum in which 
Gen. U.S. Grant, 18th President, and Mrs. Grant 
are buried. The tomb is 165 ft. tall, 300 ft. above 
the Hudson. The National Park Service accepted 
maintenance of the tomb in 1958. 


JUMEL MANSION, 160th St. and Edgecomb 
Ave., is a formal 2-story colonial mansion with 
Pillared portico, restored, built 1765 by Col. Robert 
Morris of the British Army, who married 
Philipse of Philipse Manor. In Aug.-Sept., 1776, 
it was the hq of Gen. George Washington; when 
he left Manhattan the British occupied it. In 
1810 Stephen Jumel, French-born merchant, and 
his wife, Madame Jumel, made it a center of 
social life; in 1833, after his death, she married 
Aaron Burr, who lived there briefly until they 
were divorced. She died in 1865, aged 93, and her 
long tenure gave her name.to the house. Rich in 
period furniture, it is owned by the City of New 
York and open free daily except Monday. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, at the foot of Fifth 
Ave., is the best known landmark of Greenwich: 
Village, distinguished for homes of artists, writ- 
ers, and attractive small shops. Facing Fifth Ave. 
is the marble Washington Arch, designed by 
Stanford White and erected 1895 to commemorate 
the centenary of the first inauguration. At the 
east are the tall office-type structures of New 
York University, which also owns some of the 
ancient redbrick houses of Federal design on tha 
north side and the modern Georgian design Law 
Center on the south side. This is one of 6 centers 
of the University, a privately endowed institution 
with up to 38,000 full-time and part-time students, 


Important Buildings 
COLISEUM—New York’s major exhibition halt 
is the New York Coliseum, facing Columbus Circle 
between West 58th and West 60th Sts. Built by the 
city at a cost of $35,000,000, it was opened Apr. 28, 
1956, and quickly became a center for national 


exhibitions, The United States World Trade Fair = 


for instance, held Apr. 14-27, 1957, attracted 3,000 
exhibitors, with 60 foreign nations taking 80% of 
the space and 700,000 visitors attending. The 
Coliseum has about 9 acres of floor space and the 
second floor accommodates displays up to 60 ft, 
tall. The main halls can accommodate 8,000 for 
conventions and there are 10 smaller rooms for 
committees and conferences. A basement garage 
can hold 850 cars; ramps permit inside truck 
deliveries and of 5 freight elevators one has a 
capacity of 38 tons. There is a cafeteria for 350. 
A 20-story office structure starts 6 stories above 
the street at the 58th St. end. 

The architecture stresses -solid simplicity and 
the only decorations on the facade are 4 large 
official seals in aluminum, designed by Paul Man- 
ship. The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 
thority leases the exhibition building to a private 
organization, the Coliseum Exhibition Corpora- 
tion, which pays a yearly rental and substantial 
part of any profit to Triborough. No taxes are 
paid to the City of New York although $42,000 
is paid the City annually in lieu of taxes. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th Sts., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
building in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower. The TV tower is used as a transmitter 
by all seven of New York’s television stations, i.e., 
WCBS-TV (2), WRCA-TV (4), WNEW (5), 
WABC-TV (7), WOR-TV (9), WPIX (11), WNTA 
(13). Completed May 1, 1931, from plans by 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon on the site of the 
original Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 
74 elevators, 2 basements, and can house 25,000 
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tenants. The observation stations attract over 
1,000,000 visitors annually. The first president of 
the building corporation was Alfred E. Smith. In 
1954 Henry J. Crown of Chicago became owner of 
the building. On July 28, 1945, a B-25 bomber hit 
the building 915 ft. above the street, killing 13, in- 
juring 25. In 1956 4 revolving searchlights were 
installed at the 90th floor. They can be seen 300 
miles from New York by air and 80 miles above 
the ground. 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG., popu- 
larly called Grand Central Station, faces Park Ave. 
at E. 42nd St. and is the New York terminal for 
the New York Central and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroads. Many train passengers use 
it daily including about 75,000 weekday com- 
muters who live in Westchester County and beyond 
in Connecticut. In one year 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
passengers use the upper and lower levels of the 
terminal, where 500 trains arrive or depart daily 
over 67 tracks. On the 48 acres of ground used for 
terminal purposes between E. 42nd and E. 58th 
Sts. there are 35 miles of track. The terminal was 
opened in 1913. 

Grand Central City, a 55-story, octagon-shaped 
Office building, will be erected over the 123 rail- 
Toad tracks of Grand Central Terminal. Contracts 
for 40,000 tons of structural steel, costing about 
$15,000,000 have been let to American Bridge Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. Emery Roth & Sons are 
architects. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, West 50th St. 
and 8th Ave., erected 1925, is a brick-and-con- 
crete indoor sports arena, seating 15,000 for 
spectacles and 18,000 for conventions and mass 
meetings. New York’s principal center for games, 
boxing, bicycle racing, rodeos, horse and dog 
shows, it is also used by the circus and political 
parties, and was the scene of the Rev. Billy Gra- 
ham’s revival meetings in 1957. Built by Tex 
Rickard, a boxing promoter, it carries the name 
of the original Garden formerly located opposite 
Madison Square. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, the largest privately- 
owned business and entertainment center in 
America, is located in the heart of New York City, 
from 48th to 52nd Street, between Fifth Avenue 
and the Avenue of the Americas. The archi- 
tectural complex comprises 16 buildings. Con- 
struction of the first—the Americas Building, to 
be renamed American Metal Climax Building on 
March 1, 1960, was started in September, 1931. 

The most recent is the new 48-story Time & 
Life Building (587 ft.), to be occupied by 1960. 
A joint venture of Rockefeller Center, Inc., and 
Time Inc., the new building marked the first 
move of the Center to the west side of the Avenue 
of the Americas. 

The surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 
631,856 sq. ft., more than 144% acres, of which 
510,705 sq. ft. are leased for a long period from 
Columbia University. Rockefeller Center pays 
Columbia an annual rental of $3,800,000. The lease 
with options for renewal runs until 2069. 

The part of Rockefeller Center comprising 
theatres and radio and television studios is often 
referred to as Radio City. It comprises approxi- 
mately one-fifth of Rockefeller Center. The studios 
of the National Broadcasting Company are located 
in the 70-story RCA building (850 ft. tall). The 
other structures and their heights are: Interna. 
tional Bldg. (512 ft.), 9 Rockfeller Plaza (490 ft.), 
Esso Bldg. (424 ft.), The Americas Building (409 
ft.), United States Rubber Company Bldg. (278 
ft.), RCA Building West (243 ft.), United States 
Rubber Company Bldg. Addn. (230 ft.), Associated 
Press Bldg. (266 ft.), Eastern Air Lines Bldg., 
(225 ft.), Radio City Music Hall (121 ft.), Inter- 
national Building North (92 ft.), Palazzo d’Italia 
(92 ft.), British Empire Bldg. (90 ft.) and La 
Maison Francaise (90 ft.). 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 40,000 work there 
and 120,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the offices of more than 925 firms. 

The air-conditioning system of the Center, 
largest in use anywhere, has refrigeration machines 
with a total capacity of 21,333 tons. The Center has 
23 eating places; an 800-car parking garage; U. S. 
Post Office; government passport bureau; land- 
Scaped roof gardens; consulates of 20 foreign 
countries; and, in season, an outdoor skating 
pond. The RCA Building, in gross area, 2,908,803 
8q. ft., has a ground area of 99,770 sa. ft. with 
a frontage of 155 ft. on the Avenue of the Ameri- 


cas, 472 ft, on 49th St. 
191 ft. on Rockef 
is the 


vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 5ist 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza, a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide, used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS occupies 
18 acres between First Ave. and Roosevelt Drive 
(East River), E. 42nd and E. 48th Sts. Most 
unusual is the Secretariat Bldg., N. of 42nd St., 
544 ft. tall, 289 ft. long and only 72 ft. wide. The 
2 sides have 5,400 windows, set in aluminum 
frames; the end walls are of 2,000 tons of Ver- 
mont marble. General Assembly Bldg. has a hall 
380 ft. long, 160 to 220 ft. wide. Conference Bldg. 
also houses an assembly hal} and other facilities. 
Guides are available. 

Organizations 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS is a privately endowed, honorary insti- 
tution, founded in 1904 by the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, a body of 250 members organized 
in 1898 by the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. The Academy supports literature and the 
fine arts. Membership, limited to 50, is based on 
distinguished creative work. Only members of the 
Institute are eligible. 

The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
December, In May of each year the Academy and 
the Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
bers of both organizations are inducted, medals 
awarded and fifteen $1,500 arts and letters grants 
given. An exhibition of the works of newly elected 
members and of the recipients of honors is held in 
the art gallery and the museum at that time. 

Officers of the Academy: Mark Van Doren, 
president; Van Wyck Brooks, chancellor; Allan 
Nevins, secretary; Gilmore D. Clarke, treasurer; 
Barry Faulkner, Archibald MacLeish, Paul Man- 
ship, Douglas Moore and Deems Taylor, directors. 

Officers of the Institute: Glenway Westcott, 
president; Léonie Adams, secretary; Virgil Thom- 
son, treasurer; Louis Bouché, Edwin Dickinson, 
Eric Gugler, Randall Thompson, John Hall Whee- 
lock, Richard Wilbur, vice-presidents. 

Members of the Academy: Conrad Aiken, W. H. 
Audell, Samuel Barber, Bernard Berenson, Charles 
E. Burchfield, Van Wyck Brooks, Pearl S. Buck, 
Gilmore D, Clarke, Aaron Copland, E. E. Cum- 
mings, William Adams Delano, John Dos Passos, 
Barry Faulkner, William Faulkner, Robert Frost, 
Edith Hamilton, John Hersey, Charles Hopkinson, 
Edward Hopper, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Anna 
Hyatt Huntington, Robinson Jeffers, Leon Kroll, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Archibald MacLeish, Paul Manship, Douglas 
Moore, Marianne Moore, Lewis Mumford, Allan 
Nevins, Reinhold Niebuhr, Walter Piston, Edward 
W. Redfield, Carl Sandburg, Roger Sessions, Henry 
R. Shepley, Eugene Speicher, John E. Steinbeck, 
Igor Stravinsky, Deems Taylor, Chauncey Brew- 
ster Tinker, Mark Van Doren, Thornton Wilder, 
William Carlos Williams, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Andrew Wyeth. 


FREEDOM HOUSE, was formed 1941 to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, 
established by Freedom House in association with 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memoria) 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
‘We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.” The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York. Inside the lobby, 


a tablet bears a quotation from the speech hy 
Willkie: “‘We must establish beyond any doubt the 
equality of man,” 

Organizations that make their headquarters in 
the building include Freedom House, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World University Service, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Broadway at 156th St., New York, was organized 
in 1851 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collections, presents lectures, and gives 
awards for exploration and geographical research. 
Its most recent publication is The Polar Regions in 
Their Relation to Human Affairs by Laurence M. 
Gould. The Ecology of Human Diseases, Vol. 1, by 
Jacques M, May. 

The Society’s collections contain approximately 
142,200 volumes of bodks and periodicals, 267,800 
maps, 3,780 atlases, and 39,200 photographs, 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN at 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
Painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts at 
3 East 89 Street. 


Officers; President, John F, Harbeson; 1st vice 
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president, C. Paul Jennewein; Corr. Secy., Louis 
Bouche; Treas,, William Platt. ; , 
Council: Barry Faulkner, Peter Helck, Junius 
Allen, Barse Miller, Peter Dalton, Paul Fielde. 
Academicians elected in 1959: Painters—Marion 
Greenwood, William Meyerowitz, Margery A. Ryer- 
son. Sculptors—Bryant Baker, Margaret French 
Cresson. Graphic Arts—Benton Sprauance. Archi- 
tects—Gordon Bunshaft, Michael Rapuano, 


COOPER UNION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART, at Cooper Square, 7th 
St. and 4th Ave., New York, was founded 1859 by 
Peter Cooper, ironmaster and public benefactor. 
Its college-level School of Engineering and Art 
School are tuition-free to undergraduate students 
selected by competitive examination. It is noted 
for the free Forum lectures that are held from 
October to May in the Great Hall where Abraham 
Lincoln made his famous Cooper Union address 
Feb. 27, 1860. Twelve Presidents besides Lincoln 
and many other personalities have spoken there, It 
also has the Museum for the Arts of Decoration, 
which serves the working artist, decorator and 
designer through its collection of drawings, prints, 
furniture, ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, cos- 
tume accessories, wallpaper, and textiles. Other 
collections: 13,000 original drawings for ornament 
and decoration by European and American masters 
from the 16th to the 20th century; a representative 
collection of engravings and etchings from Man- 
tegna to Picasso, and works by American artists. 


The Cooper Union Library offers reading and re- 
search privileges, including out-of-town and local 
newspaper collections. The book collection totals 
110,000 volumes. Its Museum Library contains 
books, pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
and applied arts, including a special collection of 
engravings and original books of design of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Its Picture Library 
contains over 600,000 items. 

Cooper Union also operates the Green Camp at 
Ringwood, N. J. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. The Museum is open Tuesday through Satur- 
days 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday and holidays 1 to 
5 p.m. Admission is free. The collections illustrate 
the arts and cultures of ancient Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, the Near East and the Far East, as 
well as the arts of Europe and the United States. 
This collection is the largest of its kind in the 
Western Hemisphere, consisting of over 365,000 
works of art. 


_EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


The famous collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and 
drawings, numbers more than 4,800. From this 
collection some 700 masterpieces which trace the 
evolution of painting in Europe from the 13th 
through the first half of 20th century are exhibited 
in 43 galleries. Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, British, French, and German paintings 
are displayed by historical periods. 

Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Dali, Daumier, David, Degas, Diirer, 
Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, 
Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, 
Modigliani, Monet, Murillo,’ Picasso, Poussin, 
Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Rubens, Sassetta, Segna, 
Steen, Tiepolo, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, Van der 
Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Van Gough, Velas- 
quez, Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau. 

Recent accessions include Saint John’s Vision of 
the Mysteries of the Apocalypse by El Greco and 


Merry Company on a Terrace by Jan Steen. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
tures present a rounded survey from Colonial 
times to the present, Artists represented include 
Allston, Bingham, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Cop- 
ley, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Mount, 
Peale, Rimmer, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler, Por- 
traits of the 18th and early 19th century are shown 
in the American Wing. 

The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George A. 


Hearn, has been augmented since 1949 by acquisi- 
tion of works by contemporary artists, These in- 
clude Albright, Baziotes, Demuth, Dove, Evergood, 
Gorky, Hartley, Hopper, Knaths, Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, 
Maclver, Marin, McFee, O’Keeffe, Pollock, Shahn, 
Sheeler, Stamos, Wood, and Wyeth. 


THE AMERICAN WING 


Included in the collections of American art is 
a wing developed to the decorative arts from the 
17th through the first quarter of the i9th century. 
In rooms reconstructed with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, silver, metal= 
work, ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
interest is the Assembly Room from the City Tay- 
ern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attended 
his last birthday ball (1798). The exhibit in- 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century rooms 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. The 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is the 
facade of the United States Branch Bank formerly 
at what is now 30-32 Wall St., built 1822-24, 


PEINTS 


The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engray- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from e. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includes 
original prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 
ers, architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, 
writing masters, and lace-makers. There are also 
important series of trade cards, bookplates, and 
cigarette insert cards. 


ANCIENT ART 


Egypt—The Egyptian collection of 36,000 objects 
presents a chronological picture of 40 centuries. 
Outstanding are a mastabeh tomb erected about 
4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, named 
Per-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a series of 
painted wooden funerary models from the tomb of 
the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2000 B.C.); 
jewelry and other treasures of the Princess Sit 
Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three prin- 
cesses of the XVIII Dynasty; a series of life-size 
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and colossal statues of Queen Hatshepsut (c. 1500 
B.C.) and small works of art of the New Kingdom. 


Greece and Rome—Notable among mumerous 
examples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a 
Greek statue of a youth, the best-preserved of the 
early Attic statues of this type; a number of 
Athenian sculptured gravestones from the 6th 
to the 4th century B.C.; Roman copies of Greek 
statues, notably a wounded Amazon and an Aphro- 
dite of the Medicean type; Greek vases; a Cycladic 
marble statuette of a harpist of about 2500 B.C.; 
bronzes from the 8th century B.C. to the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D., among them a Greek statuette of a 
horse; an Etruscan collection and wall paintings 
from 4 villa at Boscoreale, near Pompeii. 


ORIENTAL ART 


Ancient Near East—The collection ranges from 
the 4th millennium B.C. to the beginning of our 
era. It includes decorated earthenware, Sumerian 
sculpture, jewelry, and seals. The Assyrian reliefs 
have been recently installed architecturally. Out- 
standing are the collections of ivory from Syria, 
Persia, and Assyria, and of bronze and gold from 
Persia. 


Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
tions contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world. Many of them, including the famous 
Anhalt carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery: The Museum’s ex- 
cavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded Sth and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most important 
pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
inlaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
tinguish the metalwork collection. The art of 
India, Hindu and Mohammedan, is represented by 
miniatures, sculpture. jewelry and textiles. 

Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects and include Chinese sculpture, 
Manchu court robes and other valuable textiles. 
The Bishop jade collection is world famous. There 
are also a few very fine examples of Japanese 
screens, scroll paintings and sculpture, a small but 
good representation of Japanese prints, lacquers 


and potteries. 
MEDIEVAL ART 


Five modernized galleries—a Sculpture Hall, a 
Tapestry Hall, a Romanesque Chapel and two 
smaller galleries, one of them a Medieval Treasury- 
house about 1,300 objects from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Gifts by J. Pierpont Morgan and later by 
his son J. P. Morgan brought to the Museum 
world-famous groups of Early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Notable 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and furni- 
ture have been augmented. The metalwork of the 
Migration Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver 
treasure, silver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine 
enamels, jewelry and ivories are outstanding. The 
Gothic tapestries, ranging from the 14th century 
to the beginning of the Renaissance, are unique. 
A stained-glass window from Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés in Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head 
from Notre Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less, a 12th century 
figure of a king from St. Denis, sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron and particularly noteworthy. 


EUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS 


Renaissance Arts. Objects are displayed in 12 
modernized galleries. Chief is the Renaissance 
Sculpture Hall containing large-scale works. The 
sculptures include fine examples by Lombardo, 
Maijiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossellino, Torrigiano and 
Vittoria. There are also galleries devoted to the 
decorative arts of Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, in painting, sculpture, woodwork and furni- 
ture, ceramics, metalwork, musical instruments 
and armor. The little intarsia room from the 
Ducal Palace at Gubbio is one of the most perfect 
of Italian period rooms of the Renaissance. Tap- 
estries include two unique French hangings from 
set made for Diane de Poitiers, and a series of 
four Brussels tapestries representing the Twelve 
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of Man, a gift of the William 
Hearst ponniohon ie famous Cellini cup, a 
masterpiece of goldsmithery, is in the Altman col- 
lection. 


Post-Renaissance Arts. Adjoining medieval and 
renaissance decorative art are 17 galleries and 7 
period rooms containing the Museum’s remarkable 
collection of European furniture and decorative 
objects of the post-renaissance period. The ground 
floor galleries accommodate collections of European 
ceramics, silver, gold, glass and horology. 
first floor is the dining 


and a mid-Georgian room from Kirtlingto: 
Oxfordshire, a country house built for Sir James 
Dashwood, and a carved wood stairway executed 
by Grimling Gibbons for Cassiobury Park. Two 
so-called Indo-Chinese tapestries woven by John 
Vanderbank of Soho, a set of early 18th century 
furniture with silvered mounts, and examples 
of English portraiture grace the galleries. The 
French section begins with galleries of Louis 
XIV woodwork and embroidered hangings. There 
are a Savonnerle carpet from the Louvre palace, a 
bust of Louis XV by Lemoyne, and one of Franklin 
by Houdon. In the style of Louis XVI are a small 
boudoir from the Hétel Crillon in Paris and an 
oval room from Bordeaux. The resplendent salon 
from the Hétel de Tessé on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, is the setting for Louis XVI furniture. On 
this floor is a bedroom from the Palazzo Sagredo, 
Venice, and a gallery of Tiepolo frescoes with 
Italian 18th century furniture. 

In the adjoining Medieval Hall the 17th century 
wrought-iron choir screen from the Cathedral of 
Valladolid, gift of the William Randolph Hearst 
Foundation, has been set up. 

The Samuel H. Kress Foundation’s gift of the 
Hillingdon Collection of French furniture, Sévres 
porcelain and other objets d’art makes the 
Museum pre-eminent in that field. Included is an 
English tapestry room of the Adam period from 
Croom Court, Worcestershire. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations. Among the latter are 
the embossed casque of Francis I and the em- 
bossed armor of Henry II of France; the etched 
and gilded armor for man and horse (dated 1527) 
of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artil- 
lery of France; four harnesses from the English 
Royal Armoury at Greenwich, worn in Elizabeth 
I’s reign; and the sword with chiseled hilt of 
Ambrogio di Spinola, Spanish commander-in-chief 
in the Netherlands. Special galleries are devoted 
to enriched European sporting firearms of the 
16th to the 19th centuries, and to swords of re- 
markable workmanship from the 15th to the 18th 
centuries. The Near East and Far East collections 
include many remarkable objects from Turkey, 
India, Persia, and Malaya. The Japanese works 
are the finest outside of Japan. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania and America. 

The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archlutes, citterns, and guitars; 
and a great number of wind and percussion 
instruments representing the evolution of various 
types from earliest times to the present day; 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in ex- 
istence, built by Johannes Ruckers in Antwerp 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpsichords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a spinettino made in Venice (1540) 
for the Duchess of Urbino; and three violins made 
by Antonius Stradivarius among which are the 
Francesca (1694) and the Antonius (1721). 


THE COSTUME INSTITUTE 


The Costume Institute is a center for costume 
research. Its collections include thousands of 
articles of dress and accessories from all over 
the world. Its Library, designers’ rooms, and 
study-storages are open to members of the Cos- 
tume Institute. Exhibition galleries and the ad- 
joining Textile Study Room are open to the public. 
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Statue of Liberty National Monument 


In the harbor of New York stands the Statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, popularly 
known as the Statue of Liberty. It rises 151 it., 
1 inch above a pedestal and is a copper-sheathed 
figure of a woman holding aloft a torch that is il- 
luminated at night. The statue stands on a tiny 
island, 12 acres in extent, known until 1956 as 
Bedloe’s Island, after its first owner, Isaac Bedloe, 
a Walloon who had moved from France to Holland 
during the religious persecutions and came to New 
Amsterdam in 1639. He died in 1673 and his wife 
sold the island for £80. A joint resolution of 
Congress changing the name to Liberty Island 
was approved by President Eisenhower Aug. 3, 1956. 


The island is the property of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and is administered by the National Park 
Service, of the Dept, of the Interior. About 700,- 
000 visitors go to the island annually by ferry from 
the Battery, Manhattan. A plane tree was cere- 
moniously planted on the island June 28, 1956, 
as a symbol of unity by American representatives 
of 37 nations and races, under the sponsorship of 
the proposed American Museum of Immigration. 


The United States owes this great symbolical 
statue to French friendship and the personal en- 
thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
also was the sculptor of the lion commemorating 
the heroic defense of Belfort. He is also the 
sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in Washington, 
D. C., and of a statue commemorating Lafayette’s 
arrival on American shores that was placed in 
Union Square, New York. After the defeat of 
France by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the 
United States. He was moved by the idea of 
placing a statue in the harbor. With the help of 
the Franco-American Union he solicited contribu- 
tions from French citizens. In France citizens of 
180 cities raised $250,000. 


STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 


Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His mother, 
Charlotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
served as a model for the statue. The first study 
model measured 4.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
This model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
meters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
ing 11 meters or 36 ft in height. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
was designed by Gustave Eiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Hiffel tower. 


The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876 and later in Madison Square. 


On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
for the statue, the site naving been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. 


-The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Union and promoter of the Panama Canal. 


CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 


On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans laid the corner- 
stone for the pedestal. This was to be built on the 
foundations of the star-shaped Fort Wood, which 
had been erected by the Government in 1811. The 
fort originally mounted 24 heavy guns and had 
a garrison of from 50 to as many as 600 troops. 


The island had been purchased b the city of 
New York in 1759 for a pest House 


The American committee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came from 120,000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 214 packing 
cases, in the steamship Isere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 

New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 


The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
Ibs. or 225 tons. The copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 lbs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
lJeading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which holds from 30 to 40 
persons, but not the torch. The statue is open daily. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service. 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 
A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame: 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE Ft. In. 
Height from base to torch.............. 151 | 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 1 
Fleet totop of N6ads : ic. (ily ave: esarotheromie 111 | 1 
Bengti Of hand . 5515 ss dis erecececctevachetenone 16 | 5 
Index finger. ........... Ara coc pS 810 
Circumference at second joint,.......... 316 
Size of finger nail...... St irae Oe 13x10 in. 

Head from chin to cranium............. 17 |3 
Head, thickness from ear to ear......... 10 | 0 
Distance across the eye...........c.cce6e 216 
Teength of Dose 525: so cs cleats eal eapate 4/6 
Right arm, length 2002). iveowjemes seesesl 4210 
Right arm, greatest thickness........ ooo] 12] 0 
‘Thickness of waist. :,. .2-< 7+). csc see ale oe] 3510 
WO AGG OLA O MGI aca. cotati [acetele  ololaceuaiete ae 3 | 0 
Tablet, length. 23 | 7 
Tablet, width... ey 13 | 7 
Tablet, thickness........... er ereceosia 210 


Four Freedoms 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, said: 

‘In the future days. which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. 


“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 


“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 


256 Centers of Public Interest in New York City = 
New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) and Aquarium 


By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


Despite intensive combing of the world’s 
jungles by professional animal collectors, 
there are still a few rarities no zoo } 
ever exhibited. The New York Zoological 
Park, 185th St. and Southern Bivd., pop- 
ularly known as the Bronx Zoo, reduced 
the list by one in 1959. It got a mossy- 
throated bellbird. 

The bird is smaller than a pigeon but 
Jarger than a robin; its body is silvery 

ay and its wings are black. From its 
taeeat spouts a patch of glistening black 
“moss”—a kind of fleshy beard whose thin 
strings vary from a quarter of an inch to 
two inches in length. Nobody knows what 
purpose the ‘‘moss” serves. The bell part 
of its name comes from its ‘“‘klong-klong- 
klong-klong” call, which may be heard 
for long distances across the forest-cov- 
ered valleys in northern Trinidad. 

The mossy-throated bellbird was de- 
scribed scientifically 142 years ago but 
had never been captured alive until the 
spring of 1959 when William G. Conway, 

urator of Birds, made an effort to get it 
in the vine-tangled tropical forests of 
Trinidad. He took with him a series of 
“mist nets” made of black silk or nylon, 
30 ft. long, 8 ft. high, whose 34-inch mesh 
is all but invisible. After a week's obser- 
vation he found that a pair of bellbirds 
regularly flew between two tall trees 
while coming from their Seding grounas. 
With the aid of a native helper he put up 
a series of nets at different heights and 
sat down to wait. Time after time the 
birds flew over or under the nets, but 
the male became careless as he was chas- 
ing a female, and was entangled. 


NON-FADING FLAMINGOES 


When a flock of flamingoes came out of 
their winter quarters in late spring, 1959, 
most of them—normally red in the wild 
—were startlingly scarlet. The reason was 
a special diet of carrot oil that had been 
mixed with the regular food of ground- 
up fish during the winter. The problem of 
flamingoes “fading” in captivity has 
plagued zoos but there are signs that it is 
about to be solved. 

The red shoveller duck from South 
America is a very rare bird in pepe 
The Bronx Zoo managed to get a single 
female in 1948. A few others were in a 

rivate bird collection in France before 
he war, but the Germans over-ran that 
part of France and ate most of the birds. 
One shoveller, a male, escaped the cook- 
ing pot and was deposited in a French 
zoo. In 1950 a British ornithologist bor- 
rowed the male in France and the female 
in New York, ppd, put them together in a 
British preserve. They bred readily, and 
in 1959 a fine young pair came to the 
Bronx Zoo from England. 

The Zoo’s Mammal Department had a 
serious loss when one after another, the 
three duckbilled pinpuses died. They 
had arrived from Australia in June, 1958, 
to replace Cecil and Penelope, a pair that 
had lived in the zoo for more than 10 
years. No satisfactory cause of death was 
found for Paul, Pamela and Patty; despite 
all the zoo’s ingenuity in adjusting their 
diet of crayfish and earthworms, and in 
eee oat platy pusary where they 

; € winter, they lost appetite an 
weight and died. i ne e-end 


BRIBING AN ELEPHANT 


Most animals are creatures of routine 
and -habit and elephant routines are per- 
haps harder to change than those of other 
animals simply because elephants don’t 
take readily to pushing around. The 


4 
Bronx Zoo had the problem in 1959 of 
shifting Sudana, a bie African elephant, 


has from one outdoor corral to another. Su- 


dana was being asked to move about 40 
feet, but she suécessfully resisted for two 
weeks. Daily, before the zoo opened in 
the morning, Sudana’s keepers opened 
the gates between the two corrals and 
spread a trail of bread, apples, potatoes, 
carrots and bananas between the two 
eae Sudana invariably started down the 
rail, eating as she went, but always 
stopped just short of the point of no re- 
turn. She ate everything within reach of 
her trunk, but her feet were planted firm- 
ly on the wrong side of the mid-way mark. 

Eventually, by withholding mid-after- 
noon feeding and opening the gates at 
bedtime, and placing a skimpy supply of 
goodies at the beginning of the path and 
a whole heap of them at the end, the 
keepers induced Sudana to go the whole 
way. There was some apprehension that 
she might turn back to her old home, tak- 
ing a couple of gates with her. But ap- 

arently Sudana had formed a new habit, 
or she remained in her new home. 

On Sept. 15, Dr. James A. Oliver, Di- 
rector of the Bronx Zoo since 1958 and 
Curator of Reptiles since 1951, became 
Director of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City. Dr. Hern- 
don G. Dowling, Associate ofessor of 
Zoology at the University of Arkansas, 
became Assistant Curator of Reptiles at 
the Zoo. Dr. John Tee-Van continued as 
General Director of the Zoo and the New 
York Aquarium. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


The New York Aquarium at Coney 
Island, under the management of the New 
York Zoological Society with Christopher 
W. Coates director, undertook an expan- 
sion program in 1959. The crowds waiting 
to view the exhibits proved that exhibits 
needed to be Pisnensee and increased. 
Work was started on new exhibits—an 
Amazon Jungle House with electric eels, 
a motion picture theatre showing aquatic 
movies, a hall of local marine life, a new 
picnic area and a souvenir building. 

Olaf, a fast-growing young walrus 
whose tusks are now 5-inch ivory daggers, 
continued to be the star of the oceanic 
tank, taking the show away even from a 
sea lion that has learned to leap entirely 
out of water to take fish from his keeper’s 
fingers. Two young walruses captured in 
Alaska will be added on completion of 
additional pools. 

The Aquarium’s tanks were originally 
filled with sea water drawn through nat- 
ural sand filters well offshore at. Coney 
Island. Unable to overcome a bubbly 
cloudiness in the water, the Aquarium 
sank a 200-foot well in its own front yard 
and obtained a large and steady SRE of 
salt water actually better than the sea 
water offshore. 


OTHER NEW YORK ZOOS 


Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Prospect 
Park, and has entrance on the East Drive in the 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals have 


modern quarters. Pits without bars are placed. 


around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool. 


Central Park Zoo, at 60th and 64th Streets an 
Fifth Ave., is a small but highly popular oe 
operated by the Dept. of Parks, New York City, 
and open daily between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m, _ 


Staten Island Zoo, Clarence T. Barrett 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, is Ghent fel 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with funds 
provided by the City of New York. Its work: is 
closely associated with education. 


UNITED STATES POPULATION 
Eighteenth Decennial Count Takes Place in 1960 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The total population of the United States including Armed Forces overseas was about 177,399,000 on 
Aug. 1, 1959, according to estimates of the Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce. This figure rep- 
resents an increase of 26,099,000 or 17.3% since April 1, 1950, the date of the last census, and an 
Increase of 2,906,000 or 1.7% over the estimate made Aug. 1, 1958. Alaska is included. 


The 18th Decennial Census of the popu- 
lation of the United States takes place in 
1960, beginning April 1 and ending in the 
fall. It will be the biggest count of heads 
ever made, i dae Lele 180,000,000 
Americans and 50 states. For the first time 
tabulations will be made electronically, 
thereby making possible the early publi- 
cation of the most comprehensive statis- 
tics concerning the population. 

For months and even years the Bureau 
of the Census has been mapping proce- 
dures, organizing field workers, designing 
questionnaires and outlining the districts 
into which the whole nation is divided for 
purposes of enumeration. 

Although the modern census serves as a 
device for collecting a wide variety of in- 
formation of great value to the country, 
the basic purpose of the decennial census 
remains that set forth in the Constitution, 
to provide a count so that seats in the 
House of Representatives may be appor- 
tioned among the states “according to 
their respective numbers.” 


QUESTIONS BY MAIL 


Public cooperation is being asked for 
the Census of Population and Housing be- 
fore April 1, through one of the innova- 
tions now introduced. In March the Post 
Office Department delivers to each house- 
hold an Advance Census Report form. 
This sheet has space for answers to the 
list of questions asked of households. 
These are: name, address, sex, age, race, 
marital status, and relationship to house- 
hold head; about every person in the 
household; and type, rooms, cooking 
equipment, and tenure, about the dwell- 
ing. By obtaining this information in ad- 
vance, time can be saved when the enu- 
merator calls, on or after April 1, to col- 
lect and transcribe it. 

As the enumerators make their rounds, 
they leave at every fourth household an- 
other form, the Household Questionnaire, 
containing additional inquiries about the 
dwelling and its occupants. These one-in- 
four sample households are asked to com- 

lete the second form and mail it to the 
ocal census office in a postage-free en- 
velope supplied by the enumerator. Here 
again the time interval allowed for con- 
sultation with other members of the fam- 
ily and reference to records may be ex- 
pected to improve the accuracy of replies. 

In specified areas of widely scattered 
population, the two-stage procedure is set 
aside, and the census taker collects and 
verores the sample data in a single inter- 

ew. : 


Population of Continental 
Source: Bureau 


After the enumerators transcribe the 
answers given to the questions by the 
people, completing the information b 
telephone or personal visit if requires 
the schedules are sent to a central opera- 
tions office where they are micro ed. 
The films are then sent to computing cen- 
ters. Here FOSDIC (Film Optical Sensing 
Device for Input to Computers) performs 
one of the most labor-saving steps in the 
entire processing procedure. It reads the 
micro copies of the schedules and 
translates the information into language 
that can be understood by the electronic 
computer—magnetic dots on tape. This 
step takes the place of card punching, 
long one of the mass production opera- 
tions at the Census Bureau. 

After the electronic computers have 
performed their calculations, the next 
step, again she tape, is to the highspeed 
printer, which at the rate of 600 lines of 
copy a minute turns out material under 
preprinted headings ready to be photo- 
graphed and reproduced by the offset 
process. 

The first results of the 1960 census to be 
made public precede this electronic tabu- 
lation process, rapid as it is. Announce- 
ments of preliminary totals are made lo- 
cally by census supervisors for places of 
10,000 inhabitants or more and for coun- 
ties, as soon as all the enumerators’ 
schedules are available for counting, 
Final and more detailed reports follow in 
rapid succession, with most of the publi- 
cation work scheduled for completion in 
1961. Thanks to greater use of sampling 
and to the highspeed electronic com- 
puters, and their auxiliary equipment, 
publication of 1960 reports will take place 
6 to 18 months earlier than did similar 
totals of the 1950 census, 


FARM CENSUS ALREADY TAKEN 
A farm census has been a part of the 
decennial census since 1840, and a com- 


plete housing census has been made along” — == 


with the population count since 1940. In 
the 18th Decennial Census, however, only 
the population and housing inquiries re- 
late to April 1, 1960, The census of agricul- 
ture was taken in the autum of 1959. 

When all the results of this count have 
been published, they will comprise the 
most comprehensive collection of infor- 
mation about the characteristics of the 
people and their homes that has ever 

een available to users of U. S. Census 
statistics. 

For probable effect of the new census 
on Congressional apportionment see this 
topic in Index. 


United States, 1940-1959 


of the Census 


Including Armed 
Forces overseas 


Year fee 
Estimated | Increase or 
population| decrease’ 

April 1, 1940 fom Hi 7131,820/000|'s%. ., sce cers a0. 
April 1, 1950 (census).....|!151,132,000} + 19,312,000 
DUly M1965 S . fate > 165,270,000} + 14,138,000 
lh ge iy 0 ae oe te 168,176,0 +2,906,0' 
UWE MODs wIW stase ais, 5- <6 171,196,000} +-3,020, 
DUN PARS OBS csi y orton sc 174,064,000} + 2,868,000 
PUNTA LODGE oid 00's apo ole 177,128,000} +3,064,000 
Aug. 1, 1959*.... 177,399,000 + 271,000 


*Provisional estimates including Alaska. N.A.—Not available. 
ate of Armed Forces overseas. 


1Census figure plus an estim. 


Excluding Armed 
Forces overseas Civilian population 
Estimated | Increase or| Estimated | Increase or 
population| decrease? | population| decrease® 


131,669.275]........... 2131,402,000|.... . aso 


150,697,361) + 19,028,086} 2149,634,000 | + 18,232,000 
164,302,000) ++ 13,604,639) 162,306,000|+- 13,672,000 
167,261,000} +2,959,000| 165,341,000) +3,035,000 
170,293,000} +-3,032,000| 168,368,000) +3,026,000 
173,260,000} +2,967,000| 171,433,000) + 3,066,000 
N.A, «A. 174,591,000} +3,158,000 
N.A. N.A. 174,862,000! _+271,000 


2Census figure minus an estimate of 


Armed Forces in continental United States. *Since preceding date. 


US, Population—Employment; Occupation Groups 
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Employment and Unemployment in the United States 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE. PERSONS 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Year Civilian Year Civilian 
Empl Unem- and Labor Unem- 
Month fees Spear ployed Month Force ployed 

' ,320, 51,020,000 | 2,300,000 ||1953 Jan. 62,896, 1,892,000 
ed Jane ba 10'000 57,840,000 | 2,270,000 : July 65,214,000 1,548,000 
1947 Jan. 57,790,000 | 55,390, 2,400,000 ||1954 Jan. 840, 3,087, pete 

July 62,664,000 | 60,079, 2,584,000 July 65,494,000 3,347, 
1948 Jan. 59,214,000 | 57,149,000 | 2,065,000 |}1955 Jan. 63,497, paste 

July 63,842, 61,615, 2,227,000 July 67,465,000 2,471, 
1949 Jan. 60,078,000 7,414, 2,664,000 ||1956 Jan. 65,775, 2,885,000 
July 63,815,000 | 59,720,000 4,005,000 July 69,489,000 2,833,000 
1950 Jan. 61,427,000 947, 4,480,000 ||1957 Jan. 65,821,000 3,244,000 
July 64,427,000 | 61,214,000 | 3,213,000 July 70,228,000 3,007,000 
1951 Jan. 61,514,000 | 59,010,000 | 2,503,000 ||1958 Jan. 66,732,000 4,494,000 
Gaby | GE Fee we | 833888 | SEES loan GaN | grdea Oe Cs 
ae gals 64176,000 62,234,000 | 1.942:000 || July ' 71/338.000 3'744,000 
CHANGES IN THE LABOR FORCE, auto industry were the dominant factors in the job 


JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1959 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor 


The year opened with 170,100,000 in the labor 
force, including the Armed Forces. The number 
employed in January, 1959, was 62,700,000, of which 
total 58,000,000 were in non agricultural pursuits 
and 4,700,000 were in agriculture, There were 
4,700,000 unemployed. The total labor force was 
about 600,000 larger than at the start of 1958. 


February duplicated the January figures. Sea- 
sonal improvement in March brought the labor 
force to 170,800,000, with over 700,000 persons 
added in March. There was less unemployment in 
the primary metals industry; steel was producing 
at peak levels and the automobile industry was 
increasing output. In April employment (always 
less than the total labor force) rose by 1,200,000 to 
65,000,000, while unemployment fell by 700,000 to 
3,600,000. The relatively long-term jobless also de- 
creased in numbers, dropping 150,000, down 500,000 
from the peak of the recession in 1958. Non-agri- 
cultural employment advanced by 550,000 to 59,- 
200,000 in April. 


BIG RISE IN JUNE 


May continued to record rapid improvement. 
The labor force reached 71,955,000; the employed 
66,405,000; nonagriculture had 59,608,000 employes 
and agriculture 6,408,000. About 2,000,000 col- 
legians rushed into jobs by June; the labor force 
rose to 73,862,000; employed were 67,342,000, with 
60,111,000 in nonagricultural work. In July em- 
ployment rose by 250,000 to 67,600,000, a record. 

The steel strike and model changeovers in the 


situation in midsummer. An estimated 500,000 
workers were on strike in steel and about 125,000 
additional workers were laid off in steel-using and 
steel-servicing industries. 


Unemployment declined by 300,000 in August to 
3,400,000 as student jobseekers became employed 
or left the labor force. However, the July to August 
change was less than the expected seasonal de- 
cline, partly because of the secondary effects of 
the steel strike. Only those laid off because of the 
strike are counted as unemployed in the labor 
force survey—those on strike are included among 
the employed. In addition, about 80,000 workers 
were laid off because of an early model changeover 
in the auto industry. As a result of these factors, 
the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate rose to 
5.5% in August from 5.1% in July. 

EMPLOYMENT DOWN IN AUGUST 

Total employment, which by definition includes 
persons on strike as employed, fell by 350,000 to 
67, 200,000 for the month, mainly as a result of 
seasonal cutbacks on farms. Despite the decline, 
employment hit a record for August. 

The number of workers on nonfarm payrolls de- 
clined by 300,000 over the month, instead of 
showing the usual seasonal rise of about 250,000. 
Changes in payroll employment in August also re- 
flected large seasonal increases in construction and 
nondurable goods employment, 

Factory payroll employment declined in August 
as the steel strike reduced employment in the pri- 
mary metals industry and also affected job levels 
in the metal fabricating and machinery industries. 
There were also substantial layoffs in coal and 
iron mining and in railroads. 


Employment Status of Population Over Age 14 


Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data week of July 12-18, 1959 


Employment status Total Male Female 
Total noninstitutional population......... 123,422,000 log 2 

a otal nee othe including Armed Forces. . 73'875°000 Saeed Pe ag to 

DPMIMIAD OE TOLCE sco. ekc ei sr aulesjedne Gane 49,547, 444" 102’ 
Civilian noninstitutional population. |: 130:385,000 57623,000 ABT Stitt 
Civilian labor force.............060: 71,338,000 48,179,000 23'189;000 
BeOVOUE NER he ccc etn e ce eae 67,594,000 45,863,000 21,731,000 

In agricultural industries.......... 6,825,000 5,369,000 "ABB, 
pit nonagticultural industries. 60,769,000 40,493;000 2027 bee 

PROOSDNGY CU 0k. sielainiek ah es Whee o55Geataa 3,744,000 2/315, "429, 
INOPARMADONTONCO cs vice cen ss ees 49,547,000 9°444°000 40'103,008 


U. 8. Major Occupation Groups, Employed Persons, by Sex 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics: Estimates in thousands of persons 14 years old and over 


Major occupation grou Both pocorn BEI P ton 
Week of July 5-11, 1959 sexes Male | Female; Both 
AS sexes Male Female 
Professional, technical and kindred workers. . Tg 
_ Farmers and farm managers.......... ia : eis 2981 mee ‘te ie 198 
Managers, officials and proprietors, exceptfarm| 7,006 51875 1,131 10.4 ine re 
Clerical and kindred workers.............., 1344 | 2998 | 6/346 13.8 ra 33 
Beles WOT KCTS a in nase or acsary eo | 44681. 27621 1706 6.6 6.0 3 
raftsmen, foremen and kindred workers....| 8,842 | 8'637 '205 13.1 : ae 
Operatives and kindred workers............| 12,211 8,995 3,216 18. 186 re 
Private household workers.................] 2/201 46 21155 33 ae eae 
Service workers, except private household.,.. 5,981 2,823 3,158 8.8 83 re 
Farm laborers and foremen.................| 3/412 | 2'142 | 1'360 \ ri 39 
Laborers, except farm and mine..........).| 4/247 4,132 "115 63 90 83 
Total employed .......................1 67,594 | 45,863 | 21,731 | 100.0 | 100.0 | doo. 7 


oe 


Je 


957, and 
ur religion?’’ 
ber of persons 


“About 83% of the population in the South was reported as Protestant, compared with 
Northeast and 69% in the North Central region and in th he Northeast 45% prc 
Roman Catholic and this was the largest religious group there! See ae 


White Nonwhite 
; Male Female _ Male 
Total, 14 years and over |119,333,000 | 51,791,000 | 55,570,000 5,679,000 


Religion Total 


Religion 


119,333,000 


Total, 14 years and over.... 31,264,000 34,825,000 36,551,000 


nee mates cece seeeee! 78,952,000 13,225,000 24,025,000 30,249,000 
WEBILG® Sone. = or eet GAA OOO 68,475,000 21,378,000 24,037,000 
INONWHITO Snore ero dic gieleteinie sete 10,477,000 1,550,000 2,047,000 6,212,000 


pee a ae 8,587,000 
wish . Sasvasitces See ey, ee 0 460,000 | 


Eaters areeeleon py cteletn haaue 1,545,000 647 410,000 
INO religiON .. 2... -ecersicsaeciess 3,195,000 1,024,000 
Religion not reported........... 1,104,000 257,000 319,000 


Religion Reported by Married Couples a 


Religion Couples | Percent); » Religion Couples |; Percent om 
|———$ | —— | | —_———— _ Ne 


All married couples with , bet a porte spouses on-line ee = . 
rotestant........... atone 916, .0- 
Bespand and wits, tn Both Protestant...//::] 24'604/000 
major religious group!.....| 36,576,000 100.0 One Roman Catholic. . 255, 
aan se = aaa One Jewish........ eevee 57,000 
Husband and wife in same 
‘Either or both spouses 
major group......-.++.+- 34,223,000 93.6 Bouren ae Die: aire 
Both Protestant..... ..| 24,604,000 67.3 i) oman Catholic... , , 
Both Roman Catholic... 8,361,000] 22.9|/ + Que Protestant........| 2,286,008 
phate eatelete short 1; H i 
Pilg gett ess 000 5 Bither or both spouses Jewish} 1,858,000 
Husband and wife in different Bae Paketantess cee 
MSBIOVATOUDS 3 os ose as eas 2,353,000 6.4 One Roman Catholic... . 41,000 3.0 


iMajor religious group includes Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish. Data excludes 2 a04 000 a 
married couples in which either or both the husband or wife reported a religion other than ye = 


no religion. 
Illegitimate Births by Color, 1950-1957 Ss 


Based on estimated illegitimate live-births. Ratios per 1,000 live births in each specified group>—_— 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. 


¥ Live births by color Ratios : 

ear | ___—__$_x$$ $$ J — 

: Total White |Non-white; Total White |Non-white 
EE eee 

LOO. fenisart es atest sidtetniriery «olin 215000 53,500 88,100 39.8 17.5 179.6 : 

1951. Swab ere Sjceinie wisteaeteee [lume 46,500 52,600 93,900 39.1 16.3 182.8 \ 

1952 150,300 54,100 96,200 39.1 16.3 183.4 

1953 160,800 56,600 104,200 41.2 16.9 191.1 

BO64 = Hee Nao es 5.5 recat [Pe 0,000, 62,700 113,900 44.0 18.2 198.5 

NO5G eso rake See or he omar | > 189,000 64,200 119,200 45.3 18.6 202.4 

A DEG Rei Bers lo. «oat a nfhalete || pe LOS, 000) 67,500 126,000 46.5 19.0 204.0 

LODO enue aa ee ee aoe Ie OL, 200 70,800 130,900 47.4 19.6 206.7 


Illegitimate Births by Age of Mother, 1957 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Number Ratio* 
f th 
Gi cS it Total White (|Non-white Total White |Non-white 

der 15 yeSrs......-.e200e- 4,600 1,100 3,500 660.9 415.4 811.7 
eee years. PL rtiiecw sare bie, 76,400 26,900 49,600 138.9 62 409.1 
TO fy RG ARRAS Joe 20 39,400 12,500 26,900 230.8 104.1 530.8 
AS and IO... deters estes 37,100 14,400 22,700 97.8 6.6 321.7 
20-24 YOATB...- 0 elec ores vees 60,500 22,700 37,800 44.4 19.5 190.5 
25-29 YEAIB. 0. ee dies es eesses 29,800 9,800 20,100 26.1 9.9 135.9 
BO-34 YEAS. 1.62. ee ee reeves 18,200 6,000 12,200 24.9 9.5 125.6 
Bi-BOVOATS 4 oi. 20s arenas cress 9,400 3,100 6,300 25.7 9.8 127.6 
40 years and OVer........... 2,800 1,200 1,600 29.1 14.6 117.4 
Total...... fogs th "201,700 70,800 130,900 47.4 19.6 206.7 


*Ratios per 1,000 total live births in specified groups. 
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260s. Population—Military Manpower; New York City 
é - Military Manpower Needs and Supply, 1959-1963 


yaw 
- 
‘i 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 


Summary of a study dealing with induction of 

’ men under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, extended by Congress to June 30, 1963. 
Full study in August, 1959, issue of Monthly Labor 
Review of the Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


There will be more than adequate sup- 
ply of men for military service in e 
next few years if the Armed Forces re- 
main at a level of about 2,500,000. Under 
such conditions, virtually no fathers will 
a inducted. As of now a young man must 
count on serving if he meets the mental 
and physical standards and does not be- 
come a father. Among young men who 
will be 26 in 1963 (21 in 1958) no physi- 
cally and mentally fit nonfathers will 
escape service. . 

Young men who were 17 in 1959 and 
likely to finish high school in 1960, can 
eatisty their military obligation in various 
peo They may volunteer for military 
duty for 3, 4 or more years. They may 
volunteer for 3 to 6 month periods of 

"active duty for training and participate 
in reserve programs for the rest of their 
obligations. By 1963, when men of this age 
will reach 21, 350,000 are expected to have 
volunteered. Those who did not volunteer 
may not be inducted until after 1963, pos- 
sibly 1965, when they are 23. Nonvolun- 


teers will have at least 4 or 5 years after 
completing high school to complete a 4- 
year college course without being re 

It will become increasingly more - 
cult for young men to volunteer for the 
service of their choice in the years ahead. 
The Dept. of Defense expects a drop be- 
tween 1959 and 1963 in the number and 
proportion of men who volunteer for 
active service. Both the Air Force and the 
Navy, which obtain men by voluntary 
enlistment, often cannot accept all the 
men who volunteer, and therefore may 
become more selective in accepting e 
If this crowding continues, the Army pow 
obtain so many volunteers that it 
perpen as many inducted men as ex- 
pected. 

Most of the volunteers up to 1963 will 
be young men in their teens 2um. 
age is 17) while inductees will be mainly 
23 or 24. Almost 8 out of 10 entering the 
Armed Forces will be under 21. The man- 
power pool will increase from about 
1,000,000 in 1959 to 1,750,000 in 1963. Even 
if only nonfathers are considered the pool 
will increase from about 500,000 in July, 
1958, to 1,250,000 by June, 1963. But the 
number of men in the upper age groups 
will increase only slightly. 


PROJECTED MILITARY MANPOWER POOL 
Men Aged 1815-25, Fiscal Years 1959-63 


Prepared from data of the U. S. Bureau of the Census and the U. S. Department of Defense. 
Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. (In thousands) ; 


Fiscal year 


Pool a a 
1961 1962 
Pool, beginning of year.......... 2... 0... ce ee eee 1,420 
Plus annual inflows to pool.................--.00-5 840 
Ages 18!4-25 and volunteers aged 17-1844?........ 830 


Ages 26 and over....... 
Less outflows from pool..... 


Men entering active or reserve service........... 500 
PIAGRUICLGOR cs clsicicielncs Grenade ele cin GMeN ures « 90 
Volunteers. 310 
Reserves.......... 100 

Reclassified to III-A3,, 150 


Pool, end of year..... 


Nonfathers, aged 19-25. . rete 
Fathers, aged 19-25.... |. "300 
Under age 19.. ns 120 


New York City Population; Age, Race, Sex, Borough 
Ree <= : ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL CENSUS OF APRIL 1, 1957 
e U.S. Bureau of the Census conducted a special census of New York, N. Y., as of April 1, 19 
final count, released October 8, 1957, indicated a population of 17,795,471, a drop of 96,486, ieee 
from 1950. The 1957 special census was conducted under residence rules identical with those used in 


the 1950 Census. 


i. ite orhaee Nonwhite 
ea ota 
pee and . Negro Other races 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
All ages......... 7,795,471 | 3,302,599 | 3,511,621 434,038 | 514,158 21,505 | 11,550 
ndern2ls.....tex.. 2,368,024 | 1,015,076 998,236 167,886 177,177 04— 
21 and over......... 5,427,447 | 2,287,523 | 2,513,385 | 266,152 | 336/981 16501 6908 
Median age........, 34, s 
edian age. 9 35.2 36.5 29.1 30.0 38.4 26.2 
1,424,367 | 621,796 | 665,273 62,412 72 
Brooklyn 2'602,433 | 1,118,396 | 1,172,257 141/133 166,868 2380 ress 
Manhattan 1,794,069 | "669,553 721,659 2,78 208,281 15,125 6,664 
Queens 1,762,582 | 791,052 | 850,861 53,577 62,616 2/392 2/084 
Richmond 212020 101/802 101,571 4,129 4/243 ‘171 "104 


NEW YORK-N. E. NEW JERSEY STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA 
The New York-Northeastern New Jersey standard metropolitan area consists of New York City (five 
boroughs), Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester, and Rockland Counties in New York and Bergen, Passaic 
Essex, Hudson, Union, Middlesex, Morris, and Somerset Counties in New Jersey. The figures include 
members of the Armed Forces in the area. Its population exceeds that of any state except New York. 


The estimated population of the metropolitian area on April 1, 1 i 
a pe ae Pp , 1957, was 14,049,000, according to the 


i, a 


< 


U. S. Population—Educational Growth; Continental U. S. 261 


Prospective Trends in Educational Growth 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


The first projections of educational at- 
tainment of the oes of the United 
States ever published by the Bureau of 
the Census were issued in a 1959 report 
(Series P-20, No. 91). It contained pro- 
igcdons of attainment by age and sex for 
960, 1970 and 1980. Most of the data re- 
ferred to the adult coe 25 years old 
and over, nearly all of whom have com- 
pleted their regular education. It was 
assumed, for the purpose of these pro- 
jections, that there would be no unusual 
political or economic changes or extreme 
changes in educational procedure. 


According to the projections, there will 
be about 52,000,000 high school graduates 
in the country in 1960, 70,000,000, in 1970, 
and 95,000,000 in 1980, as compared with 
38,000,000 in 1950, the year of the last 
national census. Thus, the number in 
1980 would be 22 times the number in 
1950. Correspondingly, the number of 
college graduates is expected to increase 
from the 6,000,000 counted in 1950 to 
8,000,000 in 1960, 11,000,000 in 1970, and al- 
most 15,000,000 in 1980. 


‘These increases in the numbers of 
eople completing high school and col- 
ege reflect not only a continued increase 
in the size of the population but also ex- 
pectations of successively larger pro- 
portions going on to complete higher 
levels of schooling. According to the pro- 
jections, the percentage of the popula- 
tion 15 years old and over who are high 
school graduates will rise from 35% in 
1950 to 55% in 1980. Likewise, the per- 


centage of college graduates 20 years old , 


and over is expected to increase from 
6% in 1950 to 10% in 1980. At each future 
date, as in the past, a greater percentage 
of women than men are likely to have 
completed high school, but more men 


than women are. likely to have received 
college degrees. 


cee with an increase in the propor- 
tion of the population graduating from 
high school and college will come sharp 
reductions in the percentage of the pop- 
ulation who: have had less than 5 years 
of schooling. In 1940, about 14% of the 
population 25 years old and -over had 
either never attended school or had com- 
pleted no more than 4 years of formal 
education. By 1950, this Pgh had 
been reduced to 11% and, based on the 
projections, only 4% are expected to be 
in that category by 1980. 


Changes in the average (median) num-~ 
ber of years of school completed for 
various dates in the future provide fur- 
ther indication of continued improve- 
ment in educational attainment. Whereas 
the average educational level of the pop- 
ulation 25 years old and over in 1950 was 
9.3 school years (that is, about half of 
the population had completed the ninth 
grade), the average is expected to be 
about 10.8 years in 1960, 12.0 years in 1970, 
and 12.2 years in 1980. The median level of 
education for the adult population is ex- 
pected to stabilize at approximately the 
twelfth year of school. Specifically, as 
persons now in older age groups (whose 
average educational level is relatively 
low) leave the population through death, 
they are being replaced in these ages by 

ersons with greater amounts of school- 
ing. A median of 8.8 years had been at- 
tained by the population 45 to 54 years 
old in 1950, and the projections show that 
this age group in 1960 will have com- 
pleted an average of 10.3 years, in 1970 
the same age group will have a median 
of 12.1 years, and in 1980 its median will 
be 12.3 years. 


Population of Continental United States, 1940-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


April 1, Pct. in- 
1940 crease or 
(census) | decrease 


Region, divi- 
sion an 
state 


April 1, 
1950 
(census) 


Regions: 


Northeast......| 39,477,986] 35,976,777 9.7 
North Central. .| 44,460,762] 40,143,332 10.8 
South.........| 47,197,088] 41,665,901 13.3 
West....... ...| 19,561,525] 13,883,265 40.9 
Nor ercastnd...{ _9,314,453| 8,437,290] 10.4 
Ww and... 314, 437, . 
Middle Atlante. | 30,163,533) 27,539,487 9.5 
North Central: 
E. No. Central..| 30,399,368] 26,626,342 14.2 
we. Sey Central.| 14,061,394] 13,516,990 4.0 
ith: 
So. Atlantic. ...| 21,182,335] 17,823,151 18.8 
E. So. Central..| 11,477,181] 10,778,225 6.5 
w. So. Central. | 14,537,572] 13,064,525 11.3 
it: 
baeodde 5,074,998] 4,150,003 22.3 
Bereta poe 14,486,527| 9,733,262 48.8 
fae bareee 913,774 847,226 7.9 
533,242 491,524 8.5 
377,747 359,231 5.2 
“etal tg 
Rhode Island... ’ : 
pec hees Ale 1,709,242 17.4 
. Atlantic: 
r.. % .| 14,830,192] 13,479,142 Ve] 
4,835,329] 4,160,165 16.2 
10,498,012 180 6.0 
Fieri 0:0 15.0 
adcevee 14.8 
SS esac 10.3 
i 21.2 
3, 9.5 
2,982,483 6.8 
Wi aie 2,621,073 3.3 
3,954,653 4.5 


Pct. in- 
crease or 
decrea 


Region, divi- April 1, 
sion and 1950 
state — (census) 


North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


April 1, 
1940 


(census) 


irgin 
West Virginia... 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina... 


Pee hohe 


_ 


SPAN SHOWS HOMUAGMDS Noes 


OCS NNHKKOCORKD HPO NEON HORNROORIR® CONE 


= 


t 


Teas. vasa. 
Mountain: 


Montana. . 5. 
daho.... 12. 
a 15, 
Werke ware 18. 
viet Mexico.... ooet on 
Arizona,.... i 
Bernall vanes 550,310 25. 
Nevada....0.-- A 110,247 45. 
Pacific: 
Washington....| 2,378,963] 1,736,191 37, 
Oregon. ...see- 1,521,341] 1,089,684 39. 
California,.....| 10,586,223) 6,907,387 53, 


United States. [150,697,361 


feu * 


262 U. S. Population—Census 1790-1870; Urban, Rural; Negro 


ee 
United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1870 
Source: Bureau e Census 
90—C 37,946; oe aa 096; erate 82,548; Kentucky 73,677; Maine 96,540; 
Margland. 319,128; Massachusetts 378,787; New eee 141,685; New Jersey 184,139; New York 
340,120; North Cerolina 393,751; Pennsylvania 43 Rhode Is 88.825: South Carolina 249,073; 
Tennessee 35,691; Vermont 85,425; Virginia 747, dio Total CEST a 
‘State 1800 1810 1820 ee 
“een a Lae ane ..| 127,901 771,623] 964,201 996,992 
oe | [Ie eens Pee Sand py Srantnne sd Aine oi a7al"* goo aae|" dacagol 408ePe 
Ea cst se ii cee Soles see hae Aone 92'597| 379,994] 560, 
Se eee Pein Sea Why Gi Os $70 783 34277 530-504 
2|"* 261,942|"" 275,248 ; : ‘ 
“Htoa| BES) as ess) Hea) tae 
ties Ree Lae te Bid 871445] 140/424] 187,748 
* '952).433|" ° 340,989 906.185| 1,057,286] 1,184,109 


4,520| 147,178 


ear thel ariel bie |stareit’eve’e > 6 paint aceheta: sighs 192/214 674,913} 1, 020 
ae Sen ee ee iene caeened 
406,511} 564,31 155, ,o21,| 

76,556 $e3'40r 517,762 708,002 726,915 
228,70. 298,335 583,169 628,279 915 
0, 407, 034 687,049 S94 
472,040 523,287 994,514] 1,231,066). 1,457,351 

4,76 ; 397,654 749,113} 1,184,05 

ee IL choy soles piso) atl Wi oats fexadstensl Parana 6.077 172,023 ie ¢ 

40,352 75,448 606,526 791,30 827,922 
SAS 183 66,586 682,044] 1,182,012} 1,721,295 
ee aes (err arene ae Aro ay emcee ome P tae a 20,595 

Sete repeo ty Pieemrorete 8 iP ears rises pe 28,841 122,99. 
cor anis ON eee SET ee erie Bee Rete aa 6,857 42,491 
* "183, 858 “214, 460| ° 244,161 269,328 284,574 317,976 326,073 318,300 
211, 149 245,562 277.575 320.823 373,306 489,555 672,035 906,096 
Baceera sre EMRE Ph Pre a Snag ll ern CA 61,547 93,516 91,874 
“589, 051 * 959, 049} 1,372,812] 1,918,608} 2, re 921] 3,097,394] 3,880,735] 4,382,759 
478, 103 555,500 "638,829 737,987 3,419 869.039] "992,622 bead 43 
* 45,365] ° 230,760] “ 581,434!" ° 937,903] 1,519,467) 1.980.329] 2,339,511] 2.665,260 
g Bla rater cayerite Recofe ipvsa-ora ail efeletesmie tera, aif otelescine  kiatel fe tatoatat meee 13,294 52,465 90,923 
Pennsylvania..... * 602, 365 810,091} 1,049,458] 1,348,233] 1 aoe. 033| 2,311,786] 2,906,215] 3,521,951 
Rhode Island..... 69,122 76,931 83/059 97,199 108, "830 147,545 174,620 217,353 

South Carolina, . $45,591 415, 115 602,741 681,185 594,398 668,507 5 05, 

RL CUBA ao a eed Eee eee etree emit hires sewer an bah Cee ae *4,837 *11,776 
105,602 261,727 422,823 681,904 829,210] 1,002,717} 1,109,801] 1,258,520 
Ar ees jah| Gees wrale aceie a nee Peters 3 3 ckowae Lane eee cee 212,592 rate 818,579 
54, 465 217,895 235,981 280,652 * 201, 948 314,120 315,098 330,551 
880,200 974,600] 1.065.366] 1,21 1/405] 1,239'797| 1.421661] 1,596,318] 1,225,163 
AC eid Re GREn Y Crimi nics (ri aces ict renee: 11,594 23,955 
West V rginia. Resladlave whoa o7S 0-18 ofa winds ciwrsil sce: ate & ale) | org Coie tne ieisl locker aatneS [abe oe ember ame 442,014 
RMRRRTUSATR tive sacfo,6- s vein, ei'h-« «| orev ol go ie7eve'| a, erevere. 6 che flern sree aieiols Pcs 945 305,391 775,881| 1,054,670 

Wyoming..... Cc ECO CEST erery IN mAs Diviesd: «Vasa. 64 soeia ole lflutdl woough concaicll a ee isa aan a ge eee Sa LL 


Total U. S.....|_ 5,308,483) 7. 239,881] 9,638,453 |12,866,020/17,069 453 |23,191,876|31,443,321|38,558,371 

“1860 figure is for Dakota Territory; 1870 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory 

10. S. total includes persons (5,318 in 1830 and 6,100 in 1840) on public ships in oie “service“of The 
United States not credited to any region, division, or state. 


U. S. Population Urban, Rural, White and Non-white 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


White Non-white 
Census yeat All | 
ota i - 
classes Native Sm Negro Indian Tae Chinese ane 
hh ae 150,697,361 |124,780,860)10, 161,168|15,042,286| 343.410] 141,768| 117,629 

MERRURR es ce 96,467.686| 78,267,570] 8.488.865| 9.302/608] 56.108! 100, 735 loo.e3a| {bse 
rp an atari: || Seis aeel ST BOO STOL Lilie ves| Baer erT| IsSleTS 260 ; 20/827 
Rural farm....... 33'048'350| 10162720) —'b52.634| 3188301 Loxee4| 267791  S'3si|  sy'pay 

DMRS cnn 131,669;275|106,795,732|11,419.138|12'865,518| 333°969| 1261947| 77'504| 501467 


74,833,239| 61,952,802] 5,176,390] 7,298,722) 178, 824) 76,649 77,008 72,844 

46,891,782| 37,994\340| 4,255,554] 4'449'761 0,256| A ; : 

ABS SiG) TRB Tie) GEL] Leesa Shee ete) tere Tea 
2,078, ,O71, 1,592,841 56,575) 15,052 4 

66,061,592] 53,437,533] 6,011,015) 6,269,038) 171,427 71,967 57380 43°933 


75,864,122) 62,828,058 ratty city 1743, 164,586 


Meri sabe dre ate 49,575,904| 40,273,230 

Rural nonfarm. 15,318,478 a ae 255 
Rural farm....... 10,969,740 1,573 8 046 

940 65,607.683 53 BBs 199] 5, 408; 123' 6. 596.480 162. 5421 


———— ee 
UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1950 


State 


Alabama..... .617||lowa......... 92)|Nevada...... h 5S. Dakota 727 
Arizona....., 7 ins ; N. Hampshire. 31||Tennessee. . .; 
Arkansas..... 426, ; : New Jersey... ; pata ber ats 


X ¢ ,565||Texas........ 977,458 
California.... ae.0ee , : 
ena, ge tt L New Mexico. . 8, as in aye a 2 


Below. ; areieta 
oe | eae He eos seat Re RY: 
oes 11,52 Melee 

2 Rhode Ioana. 3 ; ere 15,042,286 
S. Carolina. ..1 822/077 lad (pa 


ee lll if , 7 re 
eS ee > eee 


U. S. Population—Census 1880-1950; Age Groups dd ~ (265 


United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 — 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


State 1880 | 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Alabama ....| 1,262,505) 1,513,401] 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174] 2,646,248] 2,832,961 3 
Arizona ..... 40,440 88243] °122'931| 204/354 334,162 435,573 Seo er ete 
Arkansas...,{ 802,525] 1,128,211] 1,311,564] 1,574'449| .1,752/204] 1,854/482] 1,949/387] 1,909'511 
California....| 864,694) 1'213'398] 1'485/053| 2/377) 3,426,861] 5,677,251] 6,907,387| 10,586,223 
Colorado....:| 194/327 "24 "700 1024] _°939/629] 1/035;791| 1123/29 1325.08 
Connecticut..| 622,700] 746,258] 908,420] 1,114,756] 1,380,631] 15606,903] 1'709'242} 2'007,280 
Delaware... . 223/003]  '238'380| "266, 318/08 
i 63,091 802/178 
: 1,897,414] 2,771,305 
3/123'723| 37444'578 
524/87 588,637 
7,897,241| 8,712°176 
3,427,796| 3934/224 
2;538,268| 2'621,073 
1'801;028] 1/905,299 
2'845,627| 2'944'808 
2'363,880| 2'683,516 
847,226 913,774 
1,821'244| 2,343'001 
4°316,721| 4/690/514 
5,256,106] 6,371,766 
2°792'300| 2;982'483 
2183/7986 23178914 
3:784,664| 3.954.653 
9,45 591,024 
1,315;834] 1,325,510 
110,247 160,083 


La 

_ 
Qo 
oe 
or 
On 
- 

od 
Paes 
Woo: 
rt OO, 

= 
cob 
Ne 
ad 


a 65 0 60,350 23,317 818 ; 
New York. ..| 5,082,871] 6,003,174] 7,268,894) 9,113,614] 10,385,227] 12,588,066] 13,479,142] 14,830,192 
No. Carolina. 1,399,750} 1,617,949] 1,893,810] 2,206,287] 2,559,123} 3,170,276] 3,571,623] 4,061,929 
319,146] 577,056 646,872 80,84 


No. Dakota... *36, 90: i 9,1 i 87: 680,845 1,935 619,638 

Ohi 3,198,062] 3,672,329) 4,157,545) 4,767,121] 5,759,394] 6,646,697] 6,907,612] 7,946,627 
5657 90,391] 1,657,155) 2,028,283] 2,396,040] 2,336,434] 2,233,3. 

317, 413,536 A 83,389 ; 1,089,684} 1,521,341 

5,258,113] 6,302,115) 7,665,111] 8,720,017}- 9,631,350) 9,900,180] 10,498,012 

, 28,5. , (04,3 687,497 713,346 791,896 

1,151,149) 1,340,316] 1,515,400) 1,683,724{ 1,738,765} 1,899,80: 2,117,027 

: 888 636,5: 92,84 642,9 652,740 

1,767,518] 2,020,616] 2,184,789] 2,337,885} 2,616,556] 2,915,841] 3,291,718 

2,235,527] 3,048,710] 3,896,542] 4,663,228) 5,824,715} 6,414,824] 7,711,194 

77 749 51 449, 7,8 550,310 688,862 

332,422] 343,641] 355,956 352,428 359,611 359,231 377,747 

1,655,980) 1,854,184) 2,061,612) 2,309,187) 2,421,851] 2,677,773) 3,318,680 

57, 518, 1,141,990} 1,356,621) 1,563,396) 1,736,1 2,378,965 

762,794] — 958,800] 1,221,119) 1,463,701] 1,729,205) 1,901,974) 2,005,552 

see 1,693,330] 2,069,042] 2,333,860} 2,632,067] 2,939,006] 3,137,587| 3,434,574 

Wyoming.... 20,789 62,555 92,531 145,965 194,402 225,565 250,742 290,529 


Tot. U. S...,/50,155,783 |62,947,714|75,994,575191,972,266|105,710,6201122,775,046|131,669,275| 150,697 362 
*1880 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory. 


U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, July, 1958 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Estimates of the total population of Continental United States including Armed Forces overseas. 


All classes White Non-white 
Age |__| - 
3 Total | Male Female Male Female Male FemalT 
All ages... . |174,064,000| 86,206,000| 87,858,000| 76,790,000) 78,005,000) 9,416,000 9,853, 00u. 
Under 5 years. 19,505,000}~ 9,936,000; 9,569,000} 8,544,000) 8,187,000} 1,392,000 1,383,000 
3,796, 01 1,932,000] 1,864,000} 1,662,000} 1,593,000 270,000 271,000 
7,872,000} 4,010,000} 3,862,000} 3,440,000} 3,299,000 570,000 563,000 
7,837,000} 3,994,000} 3,843,000 442,000| 3,294,000 552,00! 549,000 
5 8,287,000; 9, 000| 8,948,000} 8,075,000; 7,699,000] 1,263,000 1,249,000 
10 15,614,000} 7,969,000} 7,645,000) 7,011, 6,692,000 8, 
15 ...+++s| 12,489,000} 6,340,000} 6,149,000| 5,577,000} 5,383,000 763,000 766,000 
20 to 24 years...... 10,920,000} 5,495,000} 5,425,000} 4,827, 4,741,000 668,000 684,000 
25 to 29 years 11,247,000} 5,612,000} 5,635,000} 4,993,000} 4,958, 620,000 676,000 
30 to 34 years 6,196,000} 5,345,000] 5,493,000 609,000 703,000 
35 to 39 years.... 6,227,000} 5,396,000} 5,575,000 584,000 652,000 
40 to 44 years 5,803,000} 5,035,000) 5,211,000 ,000 592 
45 to 49 years.... 5,480,000} 4,755,000} 4,919,000 507,000 562,000 
50 to 54 years. 4,765,000} 4,174,000} 4,319,000 426,000 446,000 
55 to 59 years. 4,170,000} 3,593,000} 3,801,000 354,000 370,000 
60 to 64 years 8,657,000) 3,101,000} 3,382,000 265,000 275,000 
65 to 69 years 2,972,000} 2,484,000} 2,775,000 185,000 197,000 
70 to 74 years 2,280,000} 1,821,000| 2,142,00 128,000 138,000 
75 to 79 years 1 1,617,000} 1,174,000} 1,511,000 91,000 106,000 
80 to 84 years.......}] 1,449,000 A 828,000 574,000 776,000 46,000 i 
85 years and Over... . 841,000 351,000 312 442,000 39,000 ,00 
S YOREE seekers cts 83,826,000| 1,954,000} 1,872,001 1,686,000] 1,607,000 268,000 265,000 
6 to 13 years........ 27,320,000] 13,952,000] 13,368,000} 12,163,000} 11,594,000) 1,789,000) 1,774,000 
14 to 17 years.......| 10,635,000) 5,403,000) 5,233, 4,769, 4,595,000 633, ,000 
18 to 21 years.......] 9,064,000] 4,590,000}. 4,475,000} 4,017, 3,901,000 573,000 
14 years and over... . |123,413,000| 60,365,000 ,048, 54,398,000} 56,617,000} 5,966,000} 6,432,000 
18 years and over... . |112,778,000 +962, 57,815,000] 49,629,000} 52,021,000} 5,333,000) 5,794,000 
21 years and over... . {105,898,000} 51,473,000| 54,426,000) 46,577,000} 49,067,000} 4,896,000 
65 years and over....| 15,041,000} 6,854,000] 8,187,000} 6,365,000| 7,647,000 488,000 540,000 
Median age, years... 29.5 28.6 30.4 29.4 31.2 22.5 24.2 
Adjusted for Net Census Undercount 
nder 5 years.......| 20,307,000) 10,372,000; 9,935,000, 8,870,000| 8,451.000) 1,502,000 1,484,000 
Drader 4 year...... ,186,000| 2,138,000 ,048,000| 1,824,000; 1,739,000 313,000 9,000 
1 and 2 years..... 8,212,000| 4,193,000} 4,019,000} 3,579,000] 3,412,000 614,000 606,000 
3 and 4 years..... 7,910,000! 4,041,000! 3,869,000! 3,467.000' 3,300,000 574,000 569,000 


ers on sl 


> : . ; 
Ne 
7 population includes a 

a kerroed bn ost, but ere: all 


14 to 19 years” 


tal 20 
lace 2 14) 18 | to 
it. ‘O an 
& over ‘Oo 0 3 
58,462 | 7,149 |5,260 |1,889 |4,666 
14/331 |6,970 |5,240 |1,730 |2,430 
40,831 178 20 { 158 91 
154 087 
4 105 
: 
weatelare 8 
aierahisl bitéw fae ayaa 37 
784 |7,419 |5,160 |2,259 |5,398 
6,417 |4,918 1,499 | 1,564 
ate zt eee 238 | 757 8 
: usband present... 
- Husband Rbsent, Sar 2 141 
Separated 1,342 44 
Husband in armed ~ 
38 
eet: 8 24 425 
‘ i 406) 
HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES, UNITED STATES 
Households Married Couples 
_ Date - With own Without own 
Number Strang Average Total |nhousehold household 
5 pais ace al 34,948,666 128,427,069 3.67 28,517,000| 26,571,000; 1,946,000; 6.8% : 
“March, 1980... 1| 43°354'000| 146/835,000| 3.37 36,091,000| 34:075,000| 2.016.000 5.6 
- April, 1955.0... 47,788,000} 159,507,000 3.34 37,570,000 36,266,000 1,304,000 3.5. { 
March, 1956..... 48,785,000! 162,343,000 3.33 38,306,000} 37,043,000) 1,263,000 3.3 | 
March, 1957..... 149,543,000] 165,558,000) 3.34 38,940,000 37,711,000) 1,229,000 3.2 7 
March, 1958,.... 50,402,000| 168,800,000) 3.35 | 39,182,000} 37,967,000! 1,215,000 3.1 | 


- ~aNumber of households March 1958. Urban 32,555,000; Rural nonfarm 12,669,000; Rural farm 5,178,000. 


— Average Future Lifetime in United States . 
au Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Life table values for year 1957 


Average remaining lifetime? 


Age Number 
interval living! m1 White Non-white 
A ‘ 
Races Male Female Male Female 
Seats’ « a - ++} 100,000 69.3 67.1 73.5 60.3 65.2 
; 97,357 70.2 67.9 74.0 62.4 66.9 
96,930 66.5 64.2 70.3 58.9 63.4 
96,695 61.6 59.4 65.4 54.1 58.6 
56.8 54.5 60.5 49.3 53.7 
95,988 52.0 49.9 55.7 44.7 48.9. 
95,366 47.4 45.3 50.9 40.3 44.3 
94,723 42.7 40.6 46.1 36.0 39.8 
93,920 38.0 35.9 41.3 31.8 35.4 
92,776 33.4 31.4 36.6 27.8 31.3 
1,036 29.0 27.0 32.0 24.0 27.3 
88,361 24.8 22.9 27.5 20.4 23.6 
84,266 20.9 19.1 23.3 17.2 20.3 
78,459 17.3 15.7 19.2 14.5 17.4 
70,247 14.0 12.7 15.4 12.4 14.8 
58,909 11.2 10.1 12.1 A ie f 13.2 
-, 45,743 8.6 7.9 9.1 10.0 11.6 
80-85. . 5 31,678 6.4 5.9 6.5 8.6 9.6 
PO PHTUNONER: i. 25, elie aes 16,922 4.8 4.5 4.6 7.6 8.3 
40f 100,000 born alive, number living at beginning of age interval. 
“Average number of years of life remaining at beginning of age interval. 
Civilian Population of Voting Age 
AND VOTE CAST FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
; Pet. of Pct. of 
Date Population Vote opu- Date Population Vote popu- 
estimate! cast ation estimate! cast lation 
Nov., 1936..... 80,055,000 | 45,647,117 57.0 Nov., 1948..... 94,877,000 | 48,833 
Nov., 1940..... 84,319,000 | 49,820,312 59.1 Nov., 1952-....| 98,133;000 besos ea i 
Nov., 1944..... 90,599,000? | 47,976,2633 | 53.0 ||Nov., 1956..... 102,743,000 | 62,027,040 60.4 | 


‘Population 21 years and over plus 18 to 20 years in Georgia for 1944 to date 
*Inc. Armed Forces overseas. Civilian population was’ 81,024,000. eee ramet Tae 
8Vote cast by civilians was 45,285,000. 

Industrial Growth in Los Angeles 


Industrial development in Los Angeles County, California, for the first 6 months, 1959, com 
with the same period, 1958, as reported by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce: : ‘ ok 


New operations 6 wo 1959 6 ae 1958 


MISO ATISTORS oie ne aa ES le cele eine cinerea 


Rist al> Sini's «pialiesa\s.is > ovele wee wigla ovalsienoratea daha WRVSSRGD tie a aeh Re eee ee 220 196 
Total 251 4 


spec a SeaT Dg 6s g's add gh es TR 251 253° 


4 
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U.S. Population, White and Non-white, by States 


oa Source: Bureau of the Census, Census of 1950 
asses te 


Male Female Male Female Male Female —s 


i 
i 


Pennsylvania. ........... 
Rhode Island............ 390,583 401,313 382,818 394,197 7,765 7,116 
Fi South Carolina........... ,040,540 1,076,487 643,573 649,832 396,967 426,655 
South Dakota............ 337,251 489 324,885 303,619 2,366 11,870 
TPENNEKSRE son el esos wae 1,623,107 1,668,611 1,367,126 1,393,131 255,981 275,480 
RPORAS yale ulvrel dete cis sie as ahve 3,863,142 3,848,052 3,383,150 3,343,384 479,992 504,668 
BD, eis sola etslarses sl eieisietel 63 341,226 1,007 2 i 3,32 
Vermont...... 187,754 189,993 187,457 189,731 
Se 1,675,216 1,643,464 1,306,394 1,275,16 368,82 368,303 
Washington. 1,223,851 1,155,112 1,188,079 1,128,417 35,772 f 
West Virginia ,006, 999,265 948,270 01 58,0 57,253 
Wisconsin. .. 1,726,842 1,707,733 1,704,904 1,687,786 21,938 19,947 
WeyOming 2.2%. 6016 ces ssy'ss 154,853 135,676 150,895 133,114 3,958 2,562 
Motalicetewiawtesietae aca 74,833,239 | 75,864,122 | 67,129,192 | 67,812,836 7,704,047 8,051,286 
United States Foreign White Stock by States 
a Source: Bureau of the Census. Census of 1950 
Native Native ~ Native 
Foreign- white of Foreign- white of Foreign- white of 
State born foreign State born foreign State born foreign 
white or mixed h or mixed white or mixed 
parentage parentage parentage— 
13,813 32,565 ||Mass... 713,699 1,559,220 |/S. C.... 7,503 16,645 
45,594 110,805 ||Mich... 603,735 1,363,730 ||S. D... 30,767 142,985 
9,289 24,190 ||Minn... 210,231 Tenn 15,065 f 
985,333 4 ,314 276,645 655,635 
8,98 92,050 29,844 105,315 
7,859 43,119 28,753 67, 
84 34,4 ae 57,273 35,070 93,850 
= 39,497 : 10,530 191,001 442,420 
122,731 214,260 ||N. H. 58,134 34,586 76,2 
16,730 34,6 N.J.. 630,761 218,234 841,115 
19,407 69,0: N. M. ; 43,2 13,290 40,200 
783,277 1,901,290 ||N. Y 2,500,429 4,303,345 [$$ | 
100,630 0,350 ||N. C 134 30,200 || Total.| 10,161,168 | 23,589,485 
58: 398,055 ||N. D 49,232 192.210: j|-————— _ee 
38,577 179,420 ||Ohio... 443,158 1,135,390 
16,068 59,905 ||Okla... 18,906 65,555 ||Total foreign 
28,884 87,240 ||Ore.... 83,612 225,430 white stock........ 33,750,653 
74,342 171,135 ||/Penn. 776,609 2,053,680 
84,440 228,565 ||R. 1.. 113,264 274,165 
Area and Population of the World 
A Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. Mid-year, 1958. 
; Midyear ’58 Midyear ’58 
Continent Areal estimated Continent Areal estimated 
(km?) * population (km?) * population 
AfiCas sate sae tind 30,302,000} 230,000,000/|Oceania.............. 8,557,000 15,800,000 
America, North....... 24,241,000} 256,000,000//U.S.8.R........-..065 22,403,000]. ...... ensue 
America, South....... 17,793,000} 134,000,000 in 27 SS 
MMF! Saas ts tin nes ts 27,142,000| 1,592,000,000 
Europet.......-.-«-.. 4,930,000; 418,000,000 0) 7G Benning nice 135,369,000/52,852,000,000 


#One square kilometer (km2) is equivalent to 0.386 square miles. 
1Tneluding land area and inland waters, but excluding uninhabited polar regions and some unin- 
bited islands. 
De ecchiding data for Syria, a province of the United Arab Republic. 
0 3Ineluding Syria and all of Turkey but excluding the USSR. 
a 4Excluding the USSR and the European part of Turkey, all of which is included in Asia. 
sIncludes an allowance for 1958 population of the USSR. 
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Foreign-born White Stock in American Cities 
Cities of over 100,000 
Source: Bureau of the Census. ee of 1950 


e~ . New Phila- San 
Country Boston | Chicago — Detroit * York delphia {Francisco 
767 5,454 1,536 7,334 4,673 
a 2t002 | 81473 2gRe 
Belgium 293 2,797 118 5,652 rr 
Canada-French.. . 2,905 2,060 390 7,003 7301 
Canada—other... 24,654 14,874 3,904 56,817 mee 
eon ania . ces aaa grt ? re j07 
ngland & Wales. 5,396 15,189 4,827 17,013 6.820 
ee 739 2/987 489 1616 454 
eaaiety 3,289 635 9,629 17,046 12,39 
Greece...... 2,863 13,011 1,770 5.526 3,263 
ary 281 13,638 15,978 9,303 Bie 
Ireland (Eire 27,737 ,804 ,229 5,458 rita 
BVA as ss 25,315 954 15,630 24,496 oe 
Lithuania 2030 23,611 3,341 n 623 
exico..... 9,080 238 231 3 
Netherlands 310 4,642 383 ; 108 
Worthern Ireland. 370 75 152 2. rit 
WNorway........ js 851 10,198 310 2, 
IOIRWG iss seo ss. yah ae 18,200 44,611 ae 
Portugal........ * 
Sa Biers 389 5,105 2,115 3,723 677 
pens A 3,094 oe ao 14,182 oe 
ain. . i 
Berpaen 4 2,533 31,104 905 2,438 3,974 
Switzerland er 1,772 398 2,069 
SiR... o5 21,686 52,879 7,618 19,159 7,830 
Yugoslavia IRs 5 © 39 10,481 10,446 5,431 1,756 
Other America. . 691 2,348 369 1,001 6,855 
Other Europe..... 2,036 4,444 816 3,984 1,575 
All other and not 
reported....... 845 2,846 594 1,372 y 2,471 
Total hh a SS ee ee eS ee. eee eee eee ee 
born White...| 144,092 526,058 132,799 276,470 247,054 |1,784,206 5 120,393 


NATIVE WHITE OF FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 


Foreign parentage.| 195,450 | 793,200 | 203,275 
Mixed parentage. . 82,500 | 309,910 72,720 


Fether foreign. . 45,155 | 213,225 49'095 | 110,140 104,815 | 459,890 92,640 48, 
~~~ Mother foreign. 37,345 96,685 23,625 59,835 59,905 | 227,845 50,980 24,210 
Total......,..| 277,950 {1,103,110 | 275,995 | 487,960 | 430,315 |2,659,935 | 505,425 | 192,210 


Total Foreign 
hite Stock.. 422,042 11,629,168 | 408,794 


For country of birth of foreign-born whites by states see 1959 World Almanac. 


Nativity and Parentage of Foreign White Stock 


y Source: Bureau of the Census. Census of 1950 
Native white Native white 
Country of Foreign-born| of foreign Country of Foreign-born| of foreign 
origin white or mixed origin white or mixed 
parentage parentage 
ae AGEN Sie lass « 180,024 239,525 ||Northern Ireland. 15,398 |- 29,890 
PA GBEPIB i's ou arm ore 408,785 816,465 NOPWAay sc. c ig ke oe 202,294 652,380 
Welgyiiiihes cee Msn vs ot 52,891 85,500 ||Poland............. 861,184 1,925,015 
Canada-French. ..... 238,409 519,495 Portugal. .. 2... .us6'. 54,33 117, 
Canada-other....... 756,153 1,468,325 Rumania ac. cee 84,952 130.100 
Czechosiovakia...... 278,268 705,890 Scotlands (hic..2 wae 244,200 463,325 
LOCATE) 2 ea 107,897 318,710 Snaios 2. sama 45,565 69, 
Albee and er 584,615 1,443,230 Sweden. ..... 324,944 864,695 
Finland. , 95,506 172,370 Switzerland 71,515 215,660 
France MERE tn oS en 4 107,924 253,665 U 8.8. R. 894,844 1,647,420 
CAERMMANY civics vee eye 984,331 3,742,615 Yugoslavia. 143,956 239, 
EARUROB Ui atstals,irs aces oe 169,083 195,235 ||Other America : 120,297 101,240 
PAUNBATY co. ons we 268,022 437,080 ||Other Europe....... 86,375 128,030 
wae (Bire)....... ‘ tee ht pee aee All one and not re- 
Sonu eo fs . 7 ti EGCG. eho toccarn tine y 
Lithuania Re ptinscre va 147.765 249,825 es Ratiecale Spe AS) 
MAD rid taa Viere.s:8'9 56 891,980 Total: (ac... can , 5 * . 
Netherlands. Se 102,133 272,535 “ie ag ee 7a SR ARS 
ee 
NATIVE WHITE OF FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 
Total Male Female 
Foreign porentane, MeO eae S 14,824,095 7,199,565 7,624,530 
Mixed parentage . ater 8,765,390 4'233'405 4'531,985 
Father foreign. . 5,748,235 2,778,090 2,970,145 
Mother foreign. . 3,017,155 1:455,315 1,561,840 
ee | a ee 
MONM VR cae os wenexautine so 23,589,485 11,432,970 12,156,515 


Farm Population of the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (estimates) 


317,985 | 265,595 |1,972,200 | 361,805 119,565 
169,975 | 164,720 | 687,735 143,620 ee 


764,430 | 677,369 |4,444,141 | 738,012 | 312,603 


Year Popula- Year Popula- Year Pi - - 
(April) tion (April) tion (April) “ions (AnaD CP betes 
32,161,000 25,954, 
30,547,000 3B 088" 000 
25,295,000 24°160,000 
27,124,000 24.283.000 


25,903,000 22,679,000 
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U. S. Center of Population, 1790 to 1959 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


ovement in les 
North West Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- | Longi- |Approximate Location by Important Towns 
tude tude Direct 


Line | West |North|South 


” 
1790. .|39 16 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md............00-|eecceseleceecs 
800. .|39 6/76 56 30|18 miles west of Baltimore, Md............. --| 40.6 | 40.6 
1810..|39 11 30/77 37 12 ane parshwest by west of Washington, D.C.| 36.9 | 36.5 
‘a. 
1820..|39 5 42/78 0|16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va.,.,...... -.| 650.5 | 50.1 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va.!.| 40.4 | 39.4 
1840../39 2 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.!..........| 55.0 | 54.8 
1850. .|/38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.!..... 54.8 | 54.7 
1860. .|39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio..... 80.6 | 80.6 
1870. .|39 12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio...... 44,1 | 42.1 
1880..|/39 4 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.).| 58.1 | 57.4 
1890. ./39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind................ 48.6 | 47.7 
1900../39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind............| 14.6 | 14.4 wee 
1910. ./39 10 12/86 20/In the city of Bloomington, Ind................| 39.0 | 38.9 0:2) ereimen 
1920.. /39 10 21/86 43 15/8 pues south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, ae ana os 
1930../39 3 45/87 8 6|3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind.| 23.6 | 22.3 |......| 7.6 
1940.. |38 56 54|87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Haddon 
township, Sullivan County, Ind.............|.. voccet L310 ante tere 
1950../38 50 21/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Richland 
: County Elen eons ale vice ce ee esate sis oe see aller ateleince 42.0 +} \. sie otras eueaeate 
1959*/38 48 15/88 22 8163 miles northeast of Louisville, Clay County, Ill!...... 1G), 7Bl)), ne se 2.5 


*Change resulting from Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood, using 1950 census figures. 
1West Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec. 31, 1862, and admitted as a State June 19, 1863. 


Density of Population by States 


BY SQUARE MILE, LAND AREA ONLY 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


0 19: 19. 

35.7 45.8 59.9 30. f 111.4 29.2 32.4 
21 3.1 2 23. 25, 4.3 8.2 ae 
11 2.9 6.6 119.5| 145. 237.1 140.6] 194.5) 233.1 

25.0 33.4 36.3 349.0) 479.2) 596.2 2278.5] 3379.7) 645.8 
9.5 22.0 67.5 42.1 63.8) 111.7 401.6} 566.4) 748.5 
5.2 9.1 12.8 21.7 29.5 37.3 44.0 55.2 69.9 

188.5| 286.4) 409.7 33.5 38.6 46.1 5.2 8.3) 8.5 
645.3 7,202.9|13, 150.5 one ite] iys| 293 

4,645. 292. ,150. f 5 : 4 z i 
9.6 17.7 51.1 13.9) 16.9) 17.3 3.4 6.5 8.4 
37.7 49.3 58.9 A 7 1.5 37.7 38.6) 40.7 
224.0} 239.9 78.0 45.6 49,1 59.1 46.1 57.4) 83.2 
1.9 0.2 71 250.7} 420.0} 642.8 7.8 20.3 35.6 

86.1/ 115.7] 155.8 1.6 2.9 5.6 39.9 60.9 83.3 

70.1 81.3} 108.7 =, Na 152.5) 217.9) 309.3 37.4 47.6 62.8 

40.2 43.2 46.8 + Cex, 38.9 52.5 82.7 9 2.0) 3.0 

18.0 21.6 23.2 Nie Lin 4.5 9 8.8 oe 

53.4 60.1 73.9 ||Ohio.. . 102. 141.4] 193.8 25.6 35.5 50.7 


Based on combined figures for Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory for 1900. 

2Density figures based on gross area. 

Number of inhabitants per sq. mi. in U. S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 17.3; 
(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0; (1880) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1900) 25.6; (1910) 30:9; 
(1920) 35.5; (1930) 41.2; (1940) 44.2; (1950) 50.7. 


American Indian Population by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


State)_1950 | 1940 || State | 1950 | 1940 State | 1950 | 1940 || State | 1950 | 1940 
S. D.....| 23,344] 23,347 
339 114 


U. S..... |343,410|333,969 


Indians—(1930) 332,397; (1920) 244,437; (1910) Shoshonean embraces Bannock, Comanche, Hopi, 


265,683; (1900) 237,196; (1890) 248,253. asiavedl Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 
The Indian population in 1492 was es =e : 
at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. ee Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 


i k, includes Arapaho, Black- : 

Food caatente. Culnpewn: Kickapoo, Fox, Shaw- Indian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 

nee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ventres, Menominee in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 

and Potawatomi tribes. h a Nava} mone Lea sear ieee eed cy 1 

includes Apache an avajo alifornia, Colorado, 7 " ; - 

ag gt tte P - , Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 

i tock takes in Iroquois, Wyandot, 
poate bad: Kiowa. 3 Caroiina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 

Muskhogean includes Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin an, 

and Seminole. Wyoming. ae 

Indian population of Canada has increased from 135,000 to 160,000 in the last 10 years. the: 

ee anureere iF 1b hard for Indians to find enough work on their reservations. Many have moved to 

the large cities.—World Affairs, Toronto, June 1958. 
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fed States......... 


U. S. Population—Jewish; 3 
Jewish Population by Countries and Cities 


Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau, Dr. H. S. Linfield, Director. Figures are 1959 estimates. — 


PA ut a 
A 


“EES OE ava eee 246,000 
maath aynerica | 680,600llAsta..,......... +. World total... 12,299,780 
“~~ Country ~ Country | Country Country 
ee ore Parkoe a nel 1,000 
uro KOU: sates 60,000) | Nicaragua Singapore: . . titi 
Ge eae 300|| Yugoslavia. . 7,00) Se dae aes CHAS a hee 3200 
Austria 11,500 ‘i ‘araguay. . 
a 5.000 North America er... 2. dence 
Belgium. 38, Canada...... 246,000! |Trinidad..__. 
Bulgaria. ia|  26'ooo|| United States. | 5,250,000||truguay. 1. 090 
re elas 6,500 South America Venezuela... . Angola (Port). aatan 
Meee. 350,000||Barbados.....|  °70 Asia woe 
i arbados..... 
Senne 30,000]|Bolivia....... 4,000}|Aden........ (Belgian) Ero 
Gibraltar..... 650||Brazil........ 125,000}| Afghanistan... ees 2000 
Great Britain. 450,000}|Chile...... pti bs ence Pes aes £000 
Greece. ...... 6,500)|Colombia.. . . . ,00 urma,...... sae O00 
op ag came Bice] | eo Meretiguc.| O88 
Fi MD Aor nai ciate ,000}|China........ 
31,000/|Curacao...... 1,000} | Hong Kong. Nord ee : 1,500 
1,000}| Dominican Indonesia. Bonen wee , 
25,000||_ Republic... 600}|India........ ye = 5.500 
,900}| Dutch Guiana. 1,000)|Iran......... = - "300 
1,000}|British Guiana 1 oe pier 5 
A000 South Africal 110,000 
225,000 Australia and 
Soviet Union.. Tate ate New Zealand 
oa ae : Australia 60,000 
Sweden...... 13,000||Jamaica......| __2,200)/Portuguese | = || Australia..... 
Switzerland... 19,000 New Zealand.. 4,500 
ESTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION IN SELECTED CITIES 
22,000 
Antwerp --.-|  32,000||Glaggow..-<::| | 18.900||Metbourne. 35:000 238.008 
ae '000||Haita.. 2.2.1! 150,000||Milan.... 2... y : 
Besuehe 20,500||Helsinki...:. - 1,350||/Montreal. ... . 95,000 000 
Belgrade..... 1,500}|Honolulu..... 1,000}|Paris......... on O00 
Berlin. .=74.... 6,000/|Ismir........ 5,000||Ramath Gan.. 58,000 3000 
Bombay...... 18,000 ee were atone eos Janeiro ates poll 
,000| Jerusalem -000|/Rome........ « f 
Boeesae to 20,000||Johannesburg. 50,000} |Salonica...... 1,300 6,200 
Casablanca... 65,000 | Reick 2,500||Sao Paulo. ... 40,000 
Calcutta..... ,500|/London(g'ter) , 280,000] |Santiago..... 25,000 
Florence..,.. 1,500|\Lydda ......, 17,700||Stockholm., .. 6,000 
U. S. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CIT 
ed Houston...... N._Y. City environs: 01 
yes fae 16,000] |Indianapolis, . 000) Great Neck. 17,750 10.80 
Akron....... ,500] |Jacksonville.. . 5,000 Mt. Vernon. 17,500 : . po 
iS Albany....... 10,500} |\Jersey City... 16,000 N. Rochelle. 14,000] |San D: ogo: wor shsce 
Alc.andria, Kansas City. . 22,000 White Plains 12,000] /San Frane eed rr one 
Va. (g’ter) 6,500} |/LongBeachCa! 8,000} |New Orleans.. 9,500/|Santa Monica, oh 
Atlanta, ..... 13,000) |Long Beach, Newark (Ex- ies a peat BS 
Atlantic City 9,00 20,000 Ros ores ea — eS yet 
Bavcinc, orwalk, Ct. 51000 | (Stamford... | 7,000 
Br deosee 12,000/|Syracuse. .... _11,000 
Bemeese serge 7,000||Teaneck...... 7,500 
Buffalo 9,000] |Passaic....... 13,500||Toledo....... ‘5 in’ow 
Camden 0! 75,000) |Paterson..... 18,000/|Trenton...... ,000 
Chicago i He 30,000) |Perth Amboy, 5,500|/Tucson,...... Sire 
Cincinnati... . 25,000) |Minneapolis. . 0,000} |Philadelphia. . 275,000||Union, N. J... 5, 
Cleveland. ... 88,000] |N. Brunswick. 8,500] |Phoenix...... 8,000) |Valley Stream. 10,500 
Columbus.... 9,500) |New Haven... 20,000) |Pittsburgh,. .. 47,000||Washington., . 81,000 
Daas... ...; 16,500] |New Hyde Plainfield... .. 5,500||/Waterbury.... 5,00 
Dayton,...... ,00 PAP oor 5,000} |/Portland..... 6,500||Wilkes-Barre., 5,500 
Denver...... 18,000) |New York City| 2,020,000) |Providence. . . 20,000) |Wilmington,. . 7,500 
Detroit... .... 75,000 Manhattan. 05,000) |Richmond. ... 8,000||Worcester. . 9,500 
E.Orange,N.J. 7,000 Bronx...... 457,000) |Rochester. ... 20,000/|Yonkers...... 23,000 
Elizabeth..... 10,500) Brooklyn... 865,000] [Rockville Youngstown, . 5,500 
Harrisburg,Pa. 5,000 Queens..... 383,000 Centre. .... 7,500 
Hartford..... 26,000 Richmond. . 10,000| |Roslyn........ 10,000 
Population ‘of World’s Largest Cities 
Tokyo, Japan (Aug. 1, 1959)....... ; 9,100,539 Calcutta, India (est. 1957)............. 3,132,114 
Penaon: @ogiand (est. June 1958) 8,222,340 Tientsin, China (est. 1957). |... 00,000 
New York, N, Y. (est. 1959)........0... 8,034,000 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (est. LOGIT) steven ca: -erhe 2,940,045 
Shanghai, China (est. 1957),............ 7,100,000 Paris (census 1954).................... 2,850,189 
Moscow, USSR (est. 1959)............., 5,032,000 Bombay, India (1951)................. 2,840,011 
MIERICO; Ee CLOST)- eee ts 4,500,000 Jakarta, Indonesia (est. 1954)......... 2,800,000 
Peiping, China (est. 1957)............. 4,140,000 Cairo, Egypt, UAR (est. 1957).......... 2,800,000 
Buenos Aires, Arg. (1958) ....... 3,703,000 Hong Kong, China (est. 1958)" 75.5.53 ere 2,748,000 
Chicago, Ill, (1950 census) .. ........, 3,620,962 Osaka, Japan (est. 1956). Se Cr eee 2,632,000 
Berlin, Ger. (East and West, 1957)..... 3,345,000 Los Angeles, Calif. (1956 special census) 2,243,901 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (Jan. 1, 1959)........ 3,417,208 Philadelphia, Pa. (1950 census)........ 071,605 
Leningrad, USSR (est. 1959)........... 3,300,000 Manila, P. I. (est. 1955)... ........... 2,022,420 
New Delhi, India (est. 1955)........... 2,000, 


Because of varying administrative practices, the 
mparable with others or with large U. S. cities, 

April, 1957, including New York City, 
4,066,000. Greater Moscow in 1956 was esti 
territory within a 15-mile radius, was estimated in 1957 at 6,600,000. 


World’s: Largest Cities 


populations of certain foreign 
The population of the New York Metropolitan area 
Northeastern New Jersey and other 
mated to number approx. 7,000,000. Greater Paris, including 


<< 


cities are not exactly 


nearby regions, was 
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U. 7S. Populasion Places Exceeding 2,500 


; Places in the U. S. With Ve free Exceeding 2,500 
oi Special censuses were taken after ca ola 1, 1950, rig adda and expense of the city. or town; 
A ther 3 are listed with the year indicated by the Bureau of 
wi When an incorporated town and an unincorporated bear the same name in certain states, . 
: ‘figures include both in the total. Thus in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode | 
: ‘Island, and Vermont, all figures for towns include their Rulnsorecenvett areas. In other states un- . 
: incorporated communities are designated by an asterisk . 
ze Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940/| Place 1950 1940 
x f ALABAMA ALABAMA—Continued ARKANSAS—Continued 
f peed dee 5,397 3,651 Wetum pka.. eb 3,089 lt ojerereis 3,731 git 
“Alevander 12,473 Bean es 7 “**'llpine Bluft’56 39:795 21/290 
Aliceviil 7 1,475 ALASKA Pocahontas, 3,840 3,028 
S Andalusia ’57 10,032 .886||Anchorage... 11,254 3,495||Prescott.... * A 
* 25,523 h 3,096 + CLS s 5) s'e 962 3,550 
aOR mi PMc OR as Russell vili 8.166 5,927 
ree eat 3300 cirri a 3.956 3795 ||Searcy, 58. "371 3,670 
more, i 4 uneau...... r i , 
Attallia 137 4,885||Ketchikan. 305 4,695 Siloam Springs , he uae 
12,939 4,652||Mountain View 2 380 afeisielyc¥are xe Sh edale 3°55 5408 
Bay Nil int, "54 4) 184 piss ARIZONA Stuttart 6 8,062 5,628 
Birmingham. 326,037 267,583||*Ajo....... 5,817 Soci TexAL Ene DOCS, 19,733 er 
Boaz....... 078 927 Amphitheater 12/664 Waar Ven ze 64 is Petey 
Brewton, *54 5,301 3,323 ||Avondale. 2506 asec Walnie Rid ie $'t08 xe 
Brighton, "56 2800e 0 Melevsia as Bisbee, °57.. 4,513 5,853 West Helos 8'107 re 
ade ge bei 1,909 — Grande ee _ Wert Mane , , 
O20 Sea stche an 7 ‘ ¢ 
4 Childershuré "56 5.257 ee Clifton i 3,466 :668 pees 55.. 15, 778 3933 
. anton’ f 5 oolidge WOGT tT hatea 
J Cordova. 3,156 1,881||Douglas 442 8,623 t@) See “also ay corkage City, 
Cullman, '56 8,437 ,074)|Bloy . S,580~ ee ce a: Fast pop. (1950), 24,753; (1940), 
*Dallas Mills- Flagstaff... - 7,663 5,080) +45 CALIFORNIA 
East Side er OS ae Terrie Glendale.... 8,179 4,855 Al - 
pecetur Oe aeer wert Gaps = an , pane 6;141 igen 54 Oren $6.45 
mopo! 5 5 966 ~=........ . | Albany... ie i i 
Dothan, "36. 28/820 17;194|/Mesa 16,790 7,324||Alnambra, "53 53.558 39,985 
Enterprise °57 11,137 4°353||*Miller vaité 2'953 ..... | Alturas... : 1819-7" "3,69) 
rarauiae* ne 8,001 6,269 ||*Morenci. 2 6,549 waa naheim, 58 78,397 11,031 
Everercen.: 3,4 2,216||Nogales 153 5,135 aneee +9 atte “ngaag 
3 *Fairfax. Oo ALLY Coon, = re *Pasqua a ine f ee eles ee 
e Fairfield, ' 14,186 11,703}| El Rio. 5,466... readia, rad oon 
Fairhope 1304 1,845|| Phoenix, 53 8,841 65,414|| Arcata, '57. 4,720 »855 
Fayette 3,707 2,668) |Prescott. 6,764 01 x Me notos 5,007 >> Sores 
Florala..... 1713 2,999) |Safford, 753. 4,274 2,266 Atascadero. 3,443) Shee 
Florence, '55 27,465 15,043 ||*Sunnyslope. 4420  ...... nee nal ney vane 
Foley '55... 3,215  ...... ‘empe...... 7,684 2,906 || Atwater, . ret Araee 
Fort Payne. . 6,226 4,424 rollesous 3, 1,731 Auburn, 87: i 
Gadsden 55,725 36,975) |Tucson, 153) 48,774 35, 1752 Avenal. 3,982. i) came 
Gardendaié, 256.. (SISUS wee oder *Wakefield.. CHU. Ane Azusa, ’56. +, 18,579 209 
Geneva..... 9 2,803||*Warren.. 2,610 LLID | Bakersfield, 58 54/093 29,252 
Graysville, ’56 2) BOON me iis, cualarets *West Yuma 4,741 +. ...||/ Baldwin Park, ae ; 
Greenville.. (781 5,075||Winslow. 6,518 4,577 Ly@enone 82,385 PES Bi 
Guntersville, 56 6,131 4,398|/Yuma...... 9,145 5,325|| Banning, ae apinoe 3,874 
Haleyville.. 3, 331 A427 ARKANSAS pe Ee of ODT ee eee 
Sanow on d, "56 17 7397 Arkadelphia. 6,819 5,078 wood Cutten) 2,77! 
> Huntsville,” 56 31,475 13,050||Ashdown.... 2:738 2)332||Beaumont, 54 eile 2208 
Irondale, °55 PR 00issean Batesville. . 6,414 5,267 || Bell, '57... 13 Ae Gis 
Jackson, "54. 3,985 2,039||Benton, ’57. 10,148 3,025 poet 56 8 eit 
Jacksonville. 4,751 2,995||Bentonville, 56 3,495 2,359 || Benicia, rane 
Jasper?..... 1589 6,847 ||Blytheville, '56 17, 1804 10,652 || Berkeley . 3,805 85,547 
Lanett..... 7,434 6,141||Booneville, 55 2,632 ...... Beverly Hilis, a 
stangdale... - ad ek eta gual ox *Bradley ae o6 Seo 38 ana pst Se 
Leeds, '56.. ,053 2,910/|| Quarters.. 2,880 OKs ees ae ate qaen 
Lipscomb. . ,550 3740 Brinkley... 173 Seolis y ee a 13/008 1Vaie 
Marion..... 2,822 +382 ||Camden, '55. 16,622 8, rawley, i } 
*Merrimack. 3,035 ....|/Clarendon... 2,54 2,551 Brea, 58~. 7,258 56 
Midfield, 56 nines A eeree ye. eis Bras see Park, ane 
Mobile, 66. 173°849 Grosset, '85..  5,172 4,891|/Burbank, '57__ 90,966 34,337 
“ Monroeville. HS 4)|*Cullendale. ae eS Calexico, "54 57 oan bse 
peomigomey, 106,5: De Queen 0 us orale A - om ih pies » 
*tn Brook,’55 10, 937 Dermott oats eeeallo ar! ab ated yOOL > reereinee 
Northport.. De uate 533 eae ee y-the- Roe 
*Oakwood-Lincoln ' Dw Deion 5 eeallec ea, oe rigts 
Mills. .... Rea TPT ears 3's El Dorado, 54 24/477 ee oe is rset sacs 
Oneonta 2,802 2,376||/Eudora..... eretps ‘aD ee ae 
Opelika..... "3348 Caer Fayetteville, *57 18,069 145 peak ees eee 
Cr aires BOL ARGUING SDS. obGEE ab GEe| cant atin 
Phenix City ’5: - ‘ort Sm: .. 59, . 2 i 
Piedmont. . 8 ,019||Hamburg 655 ,939|| Chowchilla, '54 4,245 
Prattville 57 on #os4 (Bone oe 1336 8546 Sages: 58 a5°R77 5,138 
renee. ees ys a 168 ee 8,60. 7'475|| Claremont, "58 10/651 3,057 
: esellville.. 6.012 3'510||Hot Springs. __ 29'307 21,370||Cloverdale, 57 2,823 ...... 
Russellville. . i ‘ D) ear ofits 1 636 
poctesbord. "57 _ 6,052 2,834||Jacksonville, '59 13, 300 ie eas fe Tease ret i 
Senna ee a8 19,834 |Honesboro, 56 te Bwaae Gomis ce Glend «— B,086 
awmut BOO Me lertened « 5, ’ A a, / ; 
Sheffield, '55 13,324 7,933 ||MeGehee, ’55 Pres qeee Cartons ae Ty 8,686 
Uk Pipe 26 S508| (aterm oe | yaas 5.290||Gompton, ‘55 63670 —«16,198 
Tallassee... ie "1335 Yo1i||Marlanna.  4°530 4'449||Concord, "58, 30,582 1,373 
Rareant City “68 7.020 > 6-855/ Marked Tree, "67 2.0 2.688) Corenrad, "66 9 Ae ae 
TROY Hiei oie ; ,655||Mena...... A ; : i : 
46,396 27,493||Monticello. . 4,501 3,650} Corona, 57. 12,707 8,704 
Tuseaiooia. "55 8,193 .515}|Morrilton... 5,483 o'vee Coronado, 57 18,764 6,93 
Tuskegee. 6.712 3,937 ||Nashville. . . ee 4°54 ee 157 4 168 
Vestavia iin a Ak de Norte rittie ee ~ |lCosta Mesa, "58 26°651 
ta fo LI Bee mee c BE 
my "West tind Anniston- Rock, 758. 57,405 at Covina, ae P 16,890 
. Cobb Town OO ee aed es, Osceola..... 5,006 ,226 || Crescen| y 9.966 
*West Huntsville 8, Lah Sere Paragould 9.668 7.079 756s se eet 2, 


*Freedom . 


a 


Place 1950 


ae oe oe ds 8,976 
Daly’ City, "bo" aB629* 9.635 
D. Z 1216 1,67 

bd . 1 eee eee 
le 11,092 4,573 
Dinuba, '55. 5,428 3,790 
eh etd vA 2,683 ito 

erce Beas irT! ... 
El Cajon, "57 27,776 1,471 


El Cerrito, "57 23,633 i 
El Monte, "57 11,507 4,746 
prea : 2,502 sean 

1 Paso de 

Robles, 57 6,252 3,045 
El Segundo, °57 13,778 3,738 
Emeryville. . 2,889 2,52. 
Escondido, 58 12,503 4,560 
Eureka, ’56. 27,951 17,055 
Exeter, '55.. 4,165 3,883 
Pairta: 4. 4,628 2,198 
Pairfield, '57 11,661 1,312 
Fillmore, '56 4,725 3,252 
*Ford City. 4,347 arevonaests 


"54 4,108 
Fortune, 96.” 3.217 


2,765 
57 26,788 
Fresno. (57, : 122,944 


1940||Place 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


'449||Palo Alto, ‘58 48,003 16,774 


CALIFORNIA—Continued BS a 
tain + 5s ee 

View, BT. 26,028 3,946 cing SOE ges 
*Mul we PV ete, SRN 
Napa, '54... 15,290 7,740 

tional: S.-C ad ad) '5Onkew a ie 
NGity "Bd, 31,785 10,344 a eee 
Needles, '57. 4,776 3,624 ers- 
Nevada City 2,505 2,445|| field....... 
Newark, "STs ge eters = 
Newport ‘ iid ses River Road 672 a 


wh, 57 21,201 4,438 
*Nosth Modesto- 


So. Pasadena, '57 18° 881 14,356 
South San Fran- 


pee eaedors SULG eon twas cisco, '56. 35,6: 
‘North Sacra- ft. 2,918 ....-- 
mento, "57 9,235 3,053 . 58. 6,794 eal oe 
*Novato. .. 3,496 Sen 
Oakdale, *54 4,336 2,592 
Oakland... . .575 302,163 
Oceanside, "56 20,489 4,651 
* ale... . 16,615 .~ .2..... || Pehachapl57— 3.088 Sie. 
Ojai, ’56.. 3,930 1,622 
*Olivehurst.. USS eee ate aie 
Ontario, 57. 41,656 14,197 
Orange, ’57. 21,334 7,901 
Bese te OMe, *BSic BHAQT eee ess 
jOrovi , 7 4,421 
34/326 8,519 |/Ukiah 


SD essna ears 10,741 6,249 
‘Paim Spgs., "58 12,443 3,434 


Fullerton, "58. 50,635 *Victorville. 3241 on ecg 
Gardena, "57 30,576 ——_5.909//Palos Verdes, 987||Visalia, "56. 13'521 "8.904 
*Garden Gi SEN Es *Paradise.. . 4,496 9 Ree Walnut ¢ Creek,’58 8, ie 
, "67 825,128 & 2 asco;~"58..° <— 6,29bs in. 255 
Gilroy, "56, 6.019 ae 615 Pasadena...” 104'377 «81,864 Watsonville, i ap 8,937 
“ . 1343 * Weed. ...° 25730 ce Fee 
Glendora, "57 SA 2,822 Pera bY.) ato we W. Covina, *59_ 477486 1,072 
Grass Valley Pes 8 aco Petaluma. 10/315 8,034||/Westminster,’57 16,020 ...... 
Gridley, 55. 3,088 938 //piedmont, "57101639 ~—=—«49'886||*West Riverside 3.708 11... 
pArover Clty- Pittsburg, "56 16,574 9,520] |*We=twood . 3618 os 
aera abies 4'5a;llaogutinn bs LRAT Ble ceee Whittier, '56  32'217 16,115 
Hanford.. 10,028 «8234 /piacerville,. - —-3°749 3,064||Willits, “54.  “3'506 1,625 
Hawthorne, '57 31,504 eae Pleasant Hills 5686 ...... Willows, '55. 3,546 2,215 
Hayward, ’57 54,789 one Pleasanton, 53 2°710 1,278 | |Woodlake. 2,525 1,146 
Healdsburg . 3,258 3:307|iPomona, "58 62,138 23°539||Woodland. "54 111555 6,637 
Hemet, ’55.. 4,235 2,595 Porterville, 54 7/802 6,270||Yreka City, 54 _ 3/899 2,485 
Hermosa Res a5 274 7,197||Port : Yuba City, 55 10/294 4,968 
Billsporough,’67 6085. 2.747||, stugneme, 87 S750 oy aj COLORADO 
Hollister, '57 eens 3,881 | (Redding, ‘58 13'216 8,109]] Alamosa... . 5,354 5,613 
Oltville, "64 3,297 = ...... Redlands, 58 25.719 14,324||Aurora. .... 11,421 3,437 
untington 9,986 3,738 ||Redondo Boulder..... 19799 12,958 
Beach, '57 , , Beach, '56 41,723 13,092! |Brighton.. |. 336 4,02: 
Huntington 29,495 28,646 ||Redwood Canon Cit 6,345 690 
Park, "58. Y y City, '55.. 38,960 12,453 Gatorade Spas. 45,472 36,789 
*Imperial 14,287 Reedley, '5' 5,280 3,170/'C 2,680 1,778 
eee ee ash 55a |Rialto, 57..  18°369 1:770||Cratg 2 3/080 2,123 
Indlo, '55.., 6100) snake Richmond . 99,545 23,642||Delta....... 4,097 3,717 
Inglewood, '57 , yaa ||Riverbank., . 2,662 1,130||Denver. . |: 415,786 322/412 
King City, '53 2,575 1,768 | iRiverside, '57 751673 —«-34/696||*Derby {840° See cea 
Laguna Beach, Roseville, '55 10,257 6,653 |/Durango, °57 9,494 5,887 
SNES. 7,861 4,460| Rupert... . 4,490 °o) pateas Edgewater, . 2,580 1,648 
La Habra, 59 21,301 2,499 Sacramento, Englewood. . 16,869 9,680 
*La Loma Air- "hh icwoectos 157,182 —105,958]|Florence. . _ 2,773 2,632 
port... 7,866 ...... Salinas, '55. 21,133 11,586 ||Fort. Collins. 14,937 12,251 
La Mesa, '57 23,521 3,925] /San Anselmo, '55 10.446 5,790] |Fort Morgan 5,315 4;884 
*Lamont. .. ay hn eae oe ge, San Bernar- Golden... .. 5,238 ATS 
*Lancaster. ; | DOA. < op ecertie stare dino, '56.. 83,145 43,646||Grand Junction 14/504 12,479 
La Puente, '57 20,066 = ...... San Bruno, "56 20,037 6,519} |Greeley..... 20,354 i 
Larkspur, '56 3,805 1,558}\San Buena- Gunnison. . 2: : 
*La Sierra, . 3,802 ...... ventura, 57 25,880 13,264 ||*Ivywild.. 2, BAO" > een raks 
La Verne, 58 5,907 3,092 San Carlos, '56 19/505 3,520||*Knob Hill.. S Ole. oo oes 
Lindsay, ‘55, 5,492 $°397//San Clem- La Junta., 7,712 7,040 
Livermore, '57 12,595 2,885 1)" ente, '57.. 7,108 479||Lamar...... 6,829 445 
Lodi, ’58. 20,100 11,079 | isan Diego, '57 494/201 ~ 208,341 ||Las Animas. 3,223 3,232 
Lompoe, '57 6,665 re S’nFernando,’56 15,668 9,094 ||Leadville.. . | 4,081 4,774 
Long Beach. 250,767 164,271) (Gan Francisco. 775°357  634°536 Littleton... 3,378 1244 
Los Angeles, 4,277||San Gabriel, 54 21,755 11,867||Longmont.. . 8,099 7,406 
pba antec 2,243, fot nett Sanger, '57.. 81212 4,017||Loveland . 6,773 6,145 
Los Banos, '56 418 San Jose, 58. 158,600 68,457||Manitou Spgs. 27580 “ 
Los Gatos, '55 2 915 3, 597/|San Leandro, '54 32.729 14,601||Monte. V ista 3,272 f 
Lynwood, ’53 28,124 10,982] /San Luis Montrose. 4,964 1764 
Madera, 157. 13,872 6,457||" Obispo, ’55 17,229 8,881||/Pueblo.. . |: 63,685 52,162 
Manhattan San Marino, '54 12,924 8,175||Rocky Ford, 4.087 i 
Beach, '57 32,535 6,398 ||San Mateo, 57 65,999 19/403] Sheridan, ‘58, 3,239 Dre 
Manteca, ’58 6,995 1,981|\San Pablo, 57. 18/270 ,..... Solida...... 4,553 4,969 
Martinez, ’57 8,769 7,381) \San Rafael, "56 16,526 8,573) |*South Spouse 3,807 cS chine 
Marysville, . 7,82 6,646/|Santa Ana, 56 691345 31,921) |Sterling. . 7,534 7,411 
Maywood, 53 13,483 10,731||Santa Barbara, Trinidad. 12,204 13,223 
Menloware’'s7 2706) BINS ies veg 55075 WR 1 74 Niniee ceca ee 
enlo Park, '5 i anta Clara, '5 651 
Merced, ’57. 2 10,135||Santa Cruz, 55. 22'794 16,896 CONNECTICUT 
Milbrae, ’57 aA 508! es, oes Santa Maria, '57 14/216 8,522|/Ansonia. .. , 18,706 19,210 
Mill Valley, '57 9,436 4,847 ||Santa Avon....., ; 3,171 2,258 
Modesto... 17,38 16,379|| Monica, '53 75,132 53,500||Bethel,..._! 5,104 4,105 
Monrovia, '57 25,286 12,807||Santa Paula, '56 12,186 8,986||Berlin. |... , 7,474 5,230 
Montclair, 58 11,280 rayne Santa Rosa, 17; 902 12,605] |Bloomfield , , 5,746 4,309 
Formerly Monte Vista Sausalito, 55 4,945 3,540||Branford... . 10,944 8,060 
Montebello, ‘57 30,019 8,016 ||*Seaside, 56 15, 381 Patan Bridgeport. - 158,709 147,121 
Monterey, ‘56 21,840 10,084 |/Seal Beach. . 3,553 1,553||Bristol.....; 35/961 30,167 
Monterey’ Sebastopol, '54 2,731 1,856||Brooklyn. .! 2,652 2,403 
Park, ‘58. 33,045 8,531||Selma, '57:. 6,806 3,667| (Canton... _, 3,613 2.769 


eae 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 271 
Place 1959 1940 || Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
CONNECTICUT—Continued DELAWARE FLORIDA—Continued 
Cteshire. . 6.295 4,352||Windham... 15,884 13,824||Ormond..... 3,418 1,914 
Colchester. 3,007 2,338|| Wdulimantic Pahokee, '55 4,817 4,766 
Covent 4,043 SET O2 || eG era on 13,686 19,101||Palatka.... 9,176 7,140 
Cromwell... 4,286 3,281|| W: 11/833 10,068||Palm Beach, ’55 5,066 3,747 
Danbury.... 20,337 27:921|| Windsor Locks 4,347 |\Palmet 3,491 
City 3 22,339|| Winsted (see Winchester) Panama City,67 32,097 11,610 
Danielson’ (see xciilingty Wolcott 5 1,765 pennsnola on 50,954 37,449 
Darien...... 9,222 Woodbridge. 2,822 2.262 ee: j 2,859 Aare 
Deep River. a B00 332 2. 1,998 ||Perry. "56 7,373 2,668 
Derby...... 0,259 6,223 5,517 ||Pinellas Park 2,924 691 
Bast Haddam 15 5,314 1,630||Plant City.. 9,230 7,491 
East Hampton i 2,700 2,884||Pompano 
ast Hartford 29,933 2,904 2,246||_ Beach, ’55 9,416 427 
East Haven. 12,212 5,179 4,214||Port St. Joe. 2,752 1393 
East Lyme 3,870 6,731 4,502||Quincy..... 6,505 888 
East Windsor 4,859 5,396 4,414||Riviera 
Ellington 099 2)479 ; 3,087 2'804||_ Beach, '55 8,266 1,981 
Enfield. 5,464 13,561 Wilmington. 110/356 1121504 eS chee te pes 
Fairfield... = 30:489 + ~—«21'135||_ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ||st. Petersburg 96,738 60,812 
‘arm: n. ,026 ’313||Washington. 802,178 663,091 gan ford... 1 7935 10,217 
Glastonbury. 8,818 6,632 , * 
Granby..... 1693 1.544 FLORIDA ring..;:: se. 3,006 7155 
Greenwich.. 40,835 35,509 |} Apalachicola 3,222 3,268 ||South Miami,’55 7,600 2408 
Griswold.. "728 "343 || Arcadia. : 4,055 SpHueaelte 57 4,378 1,080 
Jewett Ctiy boro. 3,702 3,682\| Auburndale. 2,723 KOs si ciety 944 1,480 
roton..... 10,910||Avon Park. . 14,612 3,125 faare. Aub! 912 438 
Borough 7036 ’779|| Bartow. . “3/694 6,158 ||Surfside, "55. 2,502; eae ee 
Guilford.... ‘092 "544||Belle Glade, ’55 8,616 3,806||Tallahassee, 55 38,100 16,240 
Haddam.... 21636 2,069 Biscayne Park, 'Tampa..... 108,391 
Hamden. 29,715 23,373 paces {Bd ents ae as Tarpon Spee 4,323 3,402 
Hartfor 177.397  166.267||Boca Raton, 55 2\736 1... Titusville. . , 2'604 2,220 
Jewett ‘City “(see Griswold) *Bond-South Valpar also, 56 6,960 fae ais 
Killing! 0,015 9,547 ‘ ny. axe 4,611 sf eee en ay ee 3,050 
(06 507 oynton (419,010 naw eee 
oan bore: 43 ed :029||_ Beach, '55 4,247 1,326 || Wauchula... ; 2,872 2,710 
Madison. . 2,245||Bradenton. . 13,604 °444||*Westgate. 55 8,640 ...... 
Manchester. wth 23,799 *Brownsville-Brent . West Miami,’55 5,158 teeee 
Mansfield... 10,008 '559||Goulding.. 20,269 ........||West Palm 
Meriden.... 44'088 39.494||Chattahoochee 8,473 7,110||__ Beach, 55 51,015 33,693 
Middlebury. 3/318 "173||Chipley..... 2,959 2)167||Wilton 
Middletown. 29,711 26,495||Clearwater.. 15,581 10,136||__Manor, 55 3,477 ...... 
Milford....; 26/870 16,439||Cocoa...... 4,245 098 ||Winter Garden 3,503 eet 
Monroe: 2,89 '728||Coral Gables, Winter Haven eS oh eee 
Montville, . 4,76 4,136) °O8..005 « 9,210 8,249 r Par. , . 
Naugatuck... 17,455 15,388 || Crestview, ’56 7,495 2,252 GEORGIA 
New Britain. 73,72! 68,685|| Dade City... 3,806 2,561 inl oe 2,776 2,134 
New Canaan 8,001 6,221|| Dania, ’55. 5,680 2,902 Albany. .... 315155 19,055 
New Haven. 164,443 160,605||Daytona Beach 30,187 22,584) \Alma.. 1,840 
New London — 30,55 ,456|| Deerfield | Americus. 9,281 
New Milford 5,799 .559||__ Beach, ’55 SF Ly aes eee ‘Ashburn 2,266 
Newington.. 9,110 5,449 |! De Funiak Athens 20,650 
Newtown... 7,448 4,023||__ Springs... 3,077 2,570! |4 tianta 302/288 
North Canaan 2,647 2,304|/De Land.... | ,652 7,041)|\a ugusta 5,919 
North Haven 9,444 ,326 || Delray peat 55. eons 3,737||Bainbridge. . 7,562 1302 
Norwalk... 49:460  39/849||Dunedin. . 202 1°758ilBarneaville., 4185 31535 
Norwich,... 37,633 34,140|| Bustis...... 4005 2,930 3/409 2'916 
6 3,429 23.662 || Fernandina. 420 R 3,234 774 
ange... 03 3°009|| Florida City *55 3037 17,954 15,035 
Plainfield... 8,071 7,613||Fort Lauder- 3,812 191 
Plainville... 9,994 93 ale, ’55.. — 62,906 5,577 4,653 
Plymouth... 6,771 6,043 ||Fort Meade. 803 3,231 2,955 
Portland... . 5,186 4/321||Fort Myers. 13,195 3,745 2.588 
E 1,775 4,206 || Fort Pierce. . 502 2'716 2°651 
‘ 9,304 8,692 || Gainesville. . 6,861 7,753 6,214 
8,181 Y.776 ig rath Sao 7,270 6,141 
Ridgefield.. 4,356 3,900|| , Springs. . Ane 97470 9/026 
Rockville (see Vernon) Haines Clty. 5'630 3,445 1,081 
Rocky 5.1 2.679 CONE, | 3,357 2'464 
Hallandale, ’55 1,005 14535 8.213 
Salisbury. 3132 3,030)/Hialeah, 55, 43,135 79'611 53/280 
Seymour.... 7,832 6.7541\ Golly H 7232 3/351 3,294 
Shelton. ...«. 12,694 10,971 Hollywood, 555 22,798 "462 7/929 
Simsbury... 4,822 3,941]| Homestead, ’55 6,848 * $192 3'906 
Somers..... 2,631 2,114|\Jacksonville. 204,517 4'025 3°447 
Southbury. . 3,828 1,532 || Jacksonville 15,968 10,448 
South Windsor 4,066 2,863 each 6,430 "411 3'681 
Southington. 13,061 9,649 Key West 26,433 2 *635 16,561 
tafford.... 471 5,835]! Kissimmee ,310 .2251|*Dock Junction 4,160 nee 
paar Springs Lake City. 7,571 5,836||Donalsonville 2,569  _—*+1,718 
boro. ....+ 3,396 3,491 || Lakeland 0,851 22,068||Douglas.... "498 5,175 
Stamford: 74,293 47,938 ||Lake Wale 6,821 ,024 || Douglasville. 3,400 2)555 
Stonington. . 11,801 1,002 || Lake Worth, ’55 5 tts 7,408 |\Dublin. . 939 7°814 
Stratford... . 3,428 22,580|| Leesburg... 13 4,687 ||Rastman.... 3,597 3/311 
Suffield..... 4,895 -475]|Live Oak... 4,064 3,427 ||Rast Point.. 21080 12,403 
Thomaston. 4,896 4,238 || Lynn Haven, '57 2,608 1,787||Bast Thomaston 33082 3,590 
Thompson. . 5,585 5,577 || Madison.... 33150 2,730||Batonton.. . 2/749 2,399 
Torrington ,820 26,988 mauxiasnines ‘ 5, 845 5,079 ||Elberton.... 6,772 188 
bull... 641 5.294 || Melbourne. . 4,223 2,622 ||*mxperiment 4,265 See tbate 
Olin te ,11d 8,978||Miami, ’55.. 259,035 172,172||*Fair Oaks. . 3,131 apeeee 
Rockville City 8,016 7,672|| Miami Beach, Fitzgerald... 8,130 7,388 
Wallingford.: 16,976 14,788]|_ °55....... 50,981 28,012||Forest Park. 2,653 577 
Borough.... 994 shi Miami Shores,’55 7,839 1,956||Forsyth..... 3,125 2,372 
Waterbury.. 04,47 99,314|| Miami Springs, Fort Valley. 6,820 4,95 
Waterford.. 9,1 6,59 'O5S s nz sis 10,138 898 | |Gainesville. , 11,936 10,243 
Wa WH. . 10,69: 8,787 ||Mount Dora 3,028 1,880 Greensboro... 688 145 
West Hartford 44,402 33,776 ||New Smyrna Griffin... 13,982 13,222 
West Haven. 32,010 30,021 Beach.... 5.775 4,402||Hapeville. . 8,560 5,059 
Westport... {667 8,258||No. Miami, ’55 23,463 1,973 | Hartwell. . 2,964 372 
Wethersfield. 12533 9,644|| North Miami Hawkinsville 3,342 000 
yatimentio (see Windham) Beach, ’55 1216 Pera enxs ‘Hazlehurst. . 687 1,732 
Wilton. .... 5 2,829||Ocala...... 11,741 8,986 | |Ho; gansville. 3,769 3,886 
Winchester. 10,535 8,482 ||Opalocka, ’55 me 497 ||Jesup...... 4,605 2,903 
Winsted city 8,781 7,674\\Orlando.... 2,367 36,736 La Fayette., 4,884 509 


lace 19 1940)) piace 1950 1940 ||Piace 
Ek IL an tele eee IDAHO—Continued 
TADge. . 25,025 21, mon.,... 2,648 E 
Lawrencevilie’ 2,932 2/223|| Salmon ot 4265 4356 
liver Twin yeis ~ 17, 11,851 
: 3,234 Soars fe 3,140 3,839 
Lyons...... 2,799 1,900]! Weiser... ... 3,96 663 
= eee eee oe Wene Boise. 3.024 Haat. 
Manchester a o 
Marletta... 20,687 8,667 s ieee Pre 
way- S Abingdon... ‘300 3.218) |Galena..... 
wick... 4,77 vaieon "68. «4,834 
Milledgeville 8,835 - 2,919 i 2,593|iGalva...... 
Millen.,.... 3,44 2,547 
Monroe... .. 4,54 2,814 
Montezuma 2,921 ,550 
Moultrie 11,639 4,380 
Nashville 3,414 
Newnan. . 8,218 23,128 P 
North Atlanta 5,930 56,766 47,170 
PAesenie 697 4.797 156 
Pelham,.... 365 6,647 5,101 
REIT Yue cia,0 3,849 ,080 »505 
Porterdale 3,207 a 32,721 28,405 
Quitman. 4,769 4,450! |Bellwood, 57 ‘17,933 220 
Rockmart 3,821 3,7641| Belvidere . 9,422 094 
Rome. - 29,615 26,2821! Rensenvilie, '55 Eval 1,869 : 
Rossville. 3,892 3,538|| Benton... .. 7/848 7,372||Harvey, ’55 23,714 
Sandersville, 4.480 3,566 Berkeley, "56 5262) Seccste rwood 
Savannah. . 19,638 95,996) |5 "56. 52.576 48,451 Heights "58 4,880 
Silvertown. 3,387 3,930 elahe "55 OW i) de Cane ee 4,379 
Statesboro. . 6,097 5,028]/|Bioominet’n,'56 36,127  _-32,868||Hasel Crest, 59 5.981 
Summerville. 3,973 1,358|/Biue Island. 17,622 «16,638 ||Herrin.... . 9, 
Swainsboro. 4,300 3,575|| Bourbonnais,’57 2, 910 ry ates Highland 4" 
Sylvania. . 2,939 2,531 Bradley 5.699 3,689 || Highland 
Sylvester... 2,628 ene Bridgeview, "55 3,120 ...... Park, '54,. 20,480 
Tallapoosa, . 2,826 nae Broadview, '54 6,928 1,457 ||Highwood, ‘55 4121 
“homaston,. - 6,58 §,396| Brookfield, "66 19,588  10.817/|Hilisboro.. 4141 
Thomasville 14424 12.683) /Brookiyn. 5 1158] |Hillside, "57. _ 6,569 
ue ead 3-958] | Bushnell 3,317 2,906 |/Hinsdale,'55__ 11,324 
Tifton..... sat 2'494|| Cairo... 12,123 14,407||Hometown, "58 7,646 
oe oat *$00| | Calumet, Homewood, ‘58 13,026 
*Unloryiliee ’ Q City, ' 19,066 13,241||Hoopeston, '58 6,501 
Philligsk 2.770 Calumet Park, *Ingalls Park ‘6.840 
Valdos ee ure 20'046 V5 .598|| 58. ++... 7,387 1,593 | lTtasea, "58. . 151 
Matin ti 5819 4'109||Canton..... 11,297 11,577|\Jacksonville. 20/387 
— te & ae ; Carbondale.. —_—- 10,921 -550||Jersevville, 56 6.915 
re Obins 7.653 Carlinville. . . 5,116 4,965||Johnston City 4/479 
Washington. 3'802 *'g 539||Carlyle,.... 2,669 2.591] |Joliet, "57... 52 
Wayeross... "899 —-16,763||Carml, (56. 026 4,098 |/Kankakee, '56 27,908 
Waynesboro, 4.461 3:793| (Carpentersville, |, 1 289 ||Kenilworth.. (789 
Rica aioon -_Stbya||Carterville.. 2.716. gigas || Mewamee:.-._oa6. Bae 
3B 29 Pare ' arthage...- 3,214 2,575 a 6 14,61 
+ HAWAII Casey....:. 2,734 2,543 Park. 58... 13,391 
Centralia... 13,863 16,343 ; 
Counties and places of 5,000) Ghampaign.. 39,563 23/302) |Lake Blut. ‘57 2,978 
or more Charleston. . 9,164 8,197||Lake Forest, '55 8,963 
Hawaii....... 499,794  423.330||Ghester.... 5'110||Lake Zurich, 56 2,613 
Hawaii County 68,350 73,276||Chicago..... 3,620, 962 3,396,808 ||Lansing, "56. = 15,675 
Honolulu Chicago Heights La Salle... . 2,083 
County...... 020 258,256] '57....... 28,942 22,461 ae 6,328 
Kauai County. 29,905 35,818||Chicago Ridge, Lemont. . 757 
Maui County.. 48,519 55,980/]_ 57... ... GRO oo teeesn Lewistown. 630 
Hilo city...... 7,1 3,353]! Chillicothe. . 2,767 2,330 Libertyville, "54 6,561 
_ Honolulu city. 248,034 179,326 Christopher. 31545 3,833 ||*Lidice-Raynor 
— Kahului city, . 6,306 ,193]| Cicero, '54.. 67,989 64,712||_ Park..... il 
os kai Claredon Lincoln, '56. 16,370 
GUT espns TeTAQ at stare tei: Hills, '55.. 4.620 1,281||Lincoln- | 
WW wine clty. 8,369 5,420||Clinton.. 5,945 ‘33 wood, "57. 10,490 
Wailuku city.. 7,424 7,319||Coal City, 57. 2,800 ...... Litchfield... -208 
Waipahu city.. 7.169 6,906}| Collinsville, '54 12, 902 9,767 ||Lockport.. . . 4,955 
*Cottage Hills 3,357... Lombard, "59. 21,462 
IDAHO Grete, °56... RYO yrrten seals. *Long Lake, (637 
Alameda, '57 8,864 2,691]/Crevecoeur.. 5,499 8,535) | Lovett BRE SRS) 5085 
Blackfoot. 5,180 3,681//Crystal Lake,'58 7,624 3,917||Lyons, °57. - 06 
Boise, '57. 34,383 26,130]| Danville '58 41,229 36,919)|McHenry, 56 2,748 
Bun Sees ,870 ,414]| Decatur. . | 6,269 59.305||McLeansboro 3,00: 
Burley... ... 1924. 5,329|| Deerfield, '57 7,609 2,288||Macomb.... 10,592 
Caldwell. . 10,487 7.272||De Kalb. '55 14,965 9,146||Madison. . . | 7,963 
Coeur d'Alene 12,198 10,049|| Des Plaines, ’58 30,712 9,513|/Marengo, '56 3,166 
Emmett, ’57 3,606 3,203]|Dixmoor, °57 aD ee ey Marion, '57-. 0,576 
*Franklin-Whit- Dixon, "57. 18,851 10,671 ||Markham, "57 ,682 
ete eDort A ROO Ts eat, hes Dolton, "57. 3,102 ,068}||Marseilles, . . 4,514 
Gooding... 3,099 2,568 Downers Marshall, '55 3,228 
Grangeville, 56 3,300 1,929]|_ Grove, '57 19,681 9,526||Mascoutah, "55 3,351 
Idaho Falls.. 19/218 15,024|| Du Quoin 7,147 7,515||Matteson, '57 62 
Jerome..... 4,52 3,537||Dwight..... 2,843 ,499||Mattoon, '55 17,979 
Kellogg..... 4,913 4,235||East Alton.. ~4;290 4,680||Maywood... 7,473 
Lewiston.... 12,985 10,548}|East Moline. 13,913 12,359} |Melrose 
Montpelier. . 2,682 2,824||East Peoria. 8,698 6,806|| Park, 59... 21,684 
Malad City. 2,715 2,731||East St. Louis 82,295 75,609 Mendota.. 129 
Moscow.... 10,593 6,014|| Edwardsville 8,776 8,008 Metropolis, "54 7,784 
Mountain eae 6,892 »180 Midlothian, "54 4,344 
Home, '53. 4 102! Sls eee Eldorado.. 4,500 4,891||*Milton, 1232 
*Mountain Elgin, ’56.. 47,565 38.333||Moline. . ... 37,397 
View..... 2.084 ae Elk Grove, "58 3,063 «+. ...//Momence. . 164 
Nampa..... 16,185 12,149]|Elmhurst, '57 34,654 15,485||Monmouth,, 10,193 
Orofino, ’54. 2, OB essa sheets Elmwood Monticello. 612 
*Orchards.. 4,494 ......, ark, '54.. 21,554 13,689 ||Morris, ’57 7,741 
Payette. 4/032 3,322||Evanston, '55 74/959 65,389||Morrison, "57 4045 
Pocatello, '57 27,140 18,133]| Evergreen orton... .. 1693 
Preston... .. 4,045 1236||_ Park, "58. 22,375 3,313||Morton j 
Rexburg... . 4,253 3,437|| Pairfield, 55 997 4,00) Grove, '58 16,643 
3.098 3,167|| Farmington. 2,651 2,225||Mount Carmel 8732 
1695 2.719]]Flora....... 5,255 5.474||Mount Morris 2709 


Rupert... ... 
5 St. Anthony. 


3.121 
17,878 


“3,990 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 273 
Place 1950 1940|| Place 1950 1940) |Place 19508 1940 
ogee resales ae ge makes INDIANA—Continued 
ashington. 128 2,450||Lafayette, 56 39,87 oa 
. "58 15,921 Washington Park 5,840 4,523||La Porte, "51 Bett ie 180 
Mount Vernon 15,600 Waterloo.... 2,821 2,361||\Lawrence, "56 864 
Mundelein, 58 9,744 Watseka... 123 3:744|)Lawrenceburg,’58 4,756 4,413 
Murphysboro 7241 Wanconda '59 3/275 ......|/Lebanon, '57 9,023 1529 
Naperville 7,013 Waukegan, '55 46, “698 34,241]|Linton. = 5,973 6,263 
ewton 2.78! Westchester, '56 12,710 621||Logansport.. 21,031 20.177 
Niles, "59 18,863 West Ch Fi ootee, "57 2,760 ...... 
eee é 2,544  2,562)) '56....... : i 3,355)|M n, '54 10,405 6.923 
Normal, 56. 11,528 pres. i 4,856 ||Marion, '57. 35,344 26,767 
Norridge, 59. 10,0. West Frankfort 11,384 12,383 ]|Martinsville 5,901 5, 
ooo 58 10,853 *West Kankakee 2,784 ...... Michigan City 
Nort! F Westmont, 53 = 4,356 3,044 3 26,476 
Chicago, 55 16,881 Westville... 3,196 3.446 Mishawaka, 57 34,089 .298. 
Northfield, '56 3,160 Wheaton, '59. 23,649 7,389||Mitchell. 3, 3,393 
North Lake, ’57 11, 589 ents ling, 58. 6,162 .... ||Montieello. . 3, 467 3,153 
*North Quincy 2° 985 White Hall. . 3,082 3,025||Mount Vernon 6.150 5,638 
North ; Wilmette, '58 24,830 17,226)}|Muncie, '57 65,314 49,720 
Riverside. '53 6.089 1,036|| Wilmington, '58 4, 219 1,921||Munster. '55 6,548 1.751 
Oak Lawn, 58 21,943 3,483]| Winnetka, "55 13,058 12,430||Nappanee, "57 _—_ 3,791 3,028 
Oak Park.'56 61,326 66,015|| Winthrop Har- New Albany, "56 38,098 25.414 
O'Fallon, "583.708 BAOT|| DO er 181d0 — BGT|[Noblewwilio’ "37 7800 8.873 
esby.. , 2 00 ver. 7 i onion i e, 57 7,800 R 
Ohee ane eid 8,61 831) | W ck, "55 8,234 6,123)||North Man- bt 
pice Saee 3,2 2,825|| Worth, i 5862 sae an chester . 977 3,170 
rates 16.95 16.005 Zeigler. se 2,516 ,006|| North Vernon, 563, 949 3,112 
Palatine, ’59.. 10,161 2,222|| Zion, '57.. 10,790 6,555/||Oakland City 3,539 3,068 
PANG 75-0150. Dee 5,966; BOLL, «2 sans 575 2.218 
PATS orest, "67 27'087 = rae Bendisign, "68 2,094 as 
‘ark Forest, ’57 27,967 ...... Atexandria, Z 5,768 4,801||Peru, . a3 
Park TuGES:, '57 27,590 12,063]| Anderson, at'se2 tersb 035 3.075 
3,795 3,1 Ango a= “O8t 3,141 ||Plainfield, '54 3,436 1,811 
25.166 19,407|| Attica..... . 3,862 3.760||Plymouth."55 7.334 5,713 
11,856 105,087||Auburn,.... 5,879 §.415||Portland.... 7,064 6,362 
5,425 ,376||Aurora..... 4,780 4,828 || Princeton 7,673 7,786 
8,653 -983]|*Austin..... 2 O0G ots ae Rensselaer , 4,072 eb 
4,128 2,875 Batesville, 57 3,196 3,065||Richmond, © ‘59 43, 473 35,14 
3,299 3,146}| Bedford. 562 12,514||Rochester. 4,673 3,834 
Pittsfield... 3,564 '884||Beech Grove, ’57 9,137 3,907 Rushville. ; - 6,761 5,964 
Pontiac..... +990 9,585|| Bicknell. ,572 5,110||Salem, '57. 4,315 3,197 
Posen, '57 S055 oan a eke Bloomington 28163 20,870 ||Scottsburg 953 2.185 
Prince »765 §,224}| Bluffto 6 6,076 5,417 ees "66 2) 6865—. 2a sens 
Quincy, "56 42,408 40,469 Boonville. 5,092 ,526||Seymour, "55 11,683 8,620 
Rantoul, ’54 21,789 ,367||Brazil...... 8,434 8,126 Shelbyville, "55 12, 169 10,791 
*Ridgewood. i St eens sero Bremen..... 664 ,179||South Bend, ’57 131, 770 101,268 
Riverdale, '56 10,017 2,865|| Brookville... 2,538 2,194||Speed way, "57 8,449 2,32. 
River Forest 10,823 ,487||Brownsburg, '57 3,689 .....- Sullivan . eats 5,077 
River Grove, '54 7,070 3,301|| Cambridge City, Tell City, '57 516 5,395 
Riverside, ‘57 9,836 7,935 ty seers 2,704 2,207||Terre Haute, 58 ee 892 62,693 
Robbins. 4,766 1,349||*Cedar Lake SOUT a -crelsrore > Tipton, "57. 5,880 §,10 
Robinson, 758 7,020 4,311|| Charlestown 4,785 939||Union City.. 3,572 3,535 
Rochelle, ’55 5,988 4,200||Chesterton, ‘57 4,190 2,470||Valparaiso, 55 13, 443 8,736 
a Clarksville, '57 7,300 2.386 || Vincennes... 8,831 18,228 
Junction. FS 20 Sn rat's Cunton, '51. 7,223 7,092 ||Wabash, "57 if ‘672 9.65. 
Rock Falls, +56 10,208 4,987|| Columbia City 4,745 4,219||Warsaw, "57 6,965 6,378 
Rockford, '52 105.438 84,637||Columbus.. 18,370 11,738 ||Washington. 10,987 9,312 
Rock Island, ’56 48.710 775 Connersville, '5 ‘58 17,742 12,898 ||West Lafayette, 
Rolling Meadows, Covington DaCEP le amie cite ea eonc 13,130 6,270 
Toy ease ae 8/416 eile e's Crawf Geville’57 13,904 ee West Terre 
Round Lake Grown Point, ’55 7,329 64 Haute.... 3,357 729 
Beach, '56 4,045 paneer Danville, '57 3,213 2,093||Whiting. ... 9,669 10,307 
Round Lake Decatur. 7,271 5,861||Winchester.. 5,467 303 
Park, "55.. 2,516 fe2;}| Delphisos.. 2,530 2,213 IOWA 
Rushville. es moss 2.480 rE ner 2,942 
Sauk Village, 3, ....,||Dyer, 5 +. 2>-||Albla....... 4,83; 5,157 
St. Charles, "55 3716 5,870) Rast Chicago 54,263 54,637 ||Ajgona..... Petts 4,954 
Salem...... »b59 7,319||Bast Gary, ’55 8,078 3,401||Ames...... 22,898 12,555 
Sandwich 3,027 2,608|| Edinburg... 3,283 2,466 || Anamosa 91 ,069 
Savann: 5,0. 4,792|| Elkhart, ’57. 38,652 33,434|| atlantic. 6,480 5,802 
Schiller Park, cy OE ee Cee Elwood, '58. 11,961 10,913}|Audubon.... 2,8 2,409 
sSeraper-Moegh- Evansville.. 128,636 7,062 ||Belle Plaine. 3,056 3,202 
erville DA 7) da nai renee Fairmount. . 2,646 2,382||Bettendorf.. 132 3,143 
Shelbyville. - 4,462 4,092) | F ort Wayne, Bloomfield, . 2,688 2,732 
Silvis....... 1055 2,990 56...7...» 144,879 118,410||Boone...... 2,164 12,373 
Skokie, ’58.. 52,147 7,172|| Frankfort. . 15.028 13,706 ||Burlington. . 30,613 25,832 
South Beloit 3,221 2,825|| Franklin, 57 6,353 ,264||Carroll..... »231 5,38 
South Chicago Garrett. .... 129 .285 Cedar Falls. 14,334 9,349 
Heights, '56 Wi Pl) Rearing Gary, 36. e 168,884 111,719||\Cedar Rapids 72,296 62,120 
South Hol- i Gas City, ’58 137 488 ||Centerville. . 7,625 413 
land, ’58.. 8,257 2,272||Goshen..... 3,003 11,375||Charles City 10,309 8,681 
*South Lockport- Greencastle, 57 8,311 4,872 ||Chariton.... 5,320 5,754 
Fairmont. BAAS Eee Wt SE cents Greendale, '58 2 665> lap eet ete Cherokee 7,705 7,469 
*South Wau- Greenfield, '56 8,085 4,821||Clarinda. 5,086 90 
kegan..... SIAR’ Se pispca Greensburg. . 6,619 6,065||Clarion. . 3,150 2,971 
Sparta...... 3,576 3,664||Greenwood, '58 5,199 2:499||Clear Lake. . 4,977 3,764 
Springfield. : 81,628 75,503|| Griffith, "55. 6,864 2,116 ||Clinton. 10,379 26,270 
Springvalley. 4,916 ,010 Hammond, 57 108,305 70,184 Council Bluffs 45,429 41,439 
Staunton.. 4,047 4,212 Hartford City, TeSCO.....% 3,638 53! 
Steger, 58. . 5,388 3,369 Tg oOs site, taba ,911 6,946||Creston..... 8,317 8,033 
Sterling, "57. 15,064 11,363||Highland, '57 12,305 2,723 eeu penton . 74,549 66,039 
Stickney, '53 4,594 ,446]| Hobart, "56. 15,423 7,166||Decorah. ,060 ,30¢ 
Streator 6,469 14,930||*Home Corner &, ann ec reem Denison . 4,554 4,361 
Sullivan, '57 3,939 ,101|| Huntingburg 4,056 3,816 ||Des Moines. 177,965 159,819 
Summit... .. 957 7'043|| Huntington . 15,079 13,903||De W' 21644 2'205 
Sy camore, '57 6,699 4,702) | Indianapolis, Dapad Ley 49,671 43,892 
‘Taylorville. . 9,188 8,313 AY lie EES 461,654 386,972 ||Eagle Grove. 4,176 02: 
Tinley Park, ’58 5,366 ...... Jasonville. . 2,937 418]|Eldora...... 3,107 3,553 
Tuscola, "54! 3,610 2,838|| Jasper, 58. 6,713 5,041 Emmetsburg 3,760 3,374 
Urbana..... 22,834 '064| | Jeffersonville,’54 18,191 11,493 ||Estherville. . 6,719 5,651 
Vandalia... . 5,471 5,288|| Kendallville, 58 6,561 5, 431||Evansdale.,.. 9,7 ¢ eee gn 
Vette igy 6 TAA NENSina ‘gg, ath © ah88(rew iis: ee BR 
Villa Park, '59 8,123 7,2: okomo, ’ a ores) y. 76 gt 
Virden..... 8,2! 3.041|| Lakeland, "58. 2,986 .. ||Fort Dodge. 25,115 22,904 


IOWA—Continued 
Fort aa 


Independence 
dianol, 


New om 


Red Oak.... 
Rock jaaplds 
Sac City... 


Webster r City 
West Des oes 5, ‘1 5 
3.570 


Arkansas City 


Baxter Sprin iS} 
plleville, ’ 


Roane Grove 


3} Nicholasville 


Independence 
Ju eration ee 


Place 1950 
KANSAS—Continued 
Marysville. . 3,866 
A| |McPherson. . 8,689 
Neodesha. .. 3,723 
6||Newton..... 11,590 
Norton..... 060 
Olathe...... 5,593 
lOsawatomie. 4,347 
Ottawa..... 10,081 
Paola.....3. 3,972 
Parsons..... 14,750 


5| |Phillipsburg. 2,589 


8. ee ae 19,341 


»523 
483 
26,176 
204 
*Sunflower.. 3,834 
‘Topeka..... 78,791 
Wellington, . gS! 
ebita. . 168,279 
Winfield 10, 
KENTUCKY 
Ashland.... 31,131 
Barbourville. 2,926 
Bardstown. a 
Bellevue. 9,040 
1| |Berea...... 3,372 
Bowling Green 18,347 
Campbelisville, 
AS seen s 6,082 
Carrollton... 3,226 


Catlettsburg 4,750 
Central City 4,110 


Corbin...... 7,744 
Covington. . 64,452 
Cumberland. 4,249 
Cynthiana. . 4,847 
Danville.... 8,686 
Dayton..... 8,977 
6] |Barlington, . 2,753 
Elizabethtown 5,807 
Elsmere... . 3,483 
Erlanger... . 3,694 
Fort Thomas 10,870 
Frankfort, .. 11,916 
Franklin... . 4,343 
Fulton...... ; 
Georgetown. 5,516 
Glasgow.... 7,025 
Greenville... 2,661 
*Hamilton Park 2,579 
Harlan..... 4,786 


Harrodsburg 5,262 
Hazard. * 6,985 
Henderson. 16,837 
*Henry Clay 6,104 
Hopkinsville ms eee 


enham. . 7,952 
Meoeen ere 11,132 
Mayfield. . 8 99 4 
Maysville. . 8,632 
Middlesborough 14.482 
Monticello. . 2,934 
Morehead... 3, 102 
9 Morganfield. 257 
Mount Sterling b 1294 
Murray...:. 35 
Newport.. Bt'oae 


406 
4 ‘Owensboro. , 33,651 
Paducah, 32,828 
Paintsville. - +309 
PAMs. oc. ak 6,912 
Park Hills.. 2,577 
pr oadome.. x 7,352 
Pikeville, , 5,154 
Pineville, 3,890 
Brostonsbati 3,585 
Princeton. . 5,388 
Providence. . 3.905 
Richmond... 10.268 
Russellville. . 4,529 
Shelbyville. . 4,403 
4| (Somerset... . 7,097 
South Fort 
Mitchell. , 3,142 
*The Meadows 3,742 
Versailles . 2,760 
Williamsburg 3,348 
Winchester... 9.226 
LOUISIANA 
Abbeville... . 9,338 
Alexandria. , 34913 


2,804 
169 


150,879 


Jeancrota. - 4692 


Lake Charles 41,272 
‘Lake een 4, 123 
Leesville. 70 


0} | Mansfield. . 4,440 


*Maplewood 2,671 


Marksville. . 3,635 
58) Minden... . 9,787 
Monroe..... 38,572 
Morgan City 9,759 
Natchitoches 


9,914 
New Iberia.... 16,467 
New Orleans, 


602,247 

2,818 

3,366 

5,598 

11,659 

is 6,423 

Plaquemine. 5.747 

‘Ponchatoula 4,090 

Port Allen. . 3,097 

AINE. 6505 6,485 

Rayville. 3,138 
*Reserve 4,4 

Ruston,.... Seth 


St. Martinville 614 
RBmSrepart, "58 160. 806 
Slide’ 464 


7| |Caribou "55. . 


Sulphur. 996 
Tallulah... cf 
Thibodaux. . 7,730 
Ville Platte. . 6,633 
Vinton..... 2 


2097 
West Monroe — 10,302 


Westwego... 8,328 
Winnfield... 5,629 
3 Winnsboro,. 3,655 


Brewer...... 6,862 
‘Bridgton..... 2,950 
Brunswick... -10,996 
Bucksport. . . 3,120 
Calais...... y 4,589 
Camden..... 3,670 


Dexter.... 4,126 
Dover-Foxerett 4,218 


Eastport. . 123 
Eliot. .... 2,509 
Ellsworth... 3,936 
Fairfield. .... 5,811 
Falmouth,... 4,342 
Farmington 4,677 
Ft. Br 5 

Fort Kent.. 5,343 
Freeport..... 3,280 
Gardiner. . 6,649 
Gorham, .... 4,742 


Place 1950 
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9,954 

0,3: 

5,177 
Scarborough.. 4,600 
Skowhegan. . 7,422 
South Berwick 2,646 


South Portland 21/866 


Thomaston... 2,810 
Topsham.... 2,626 
Van Buren... 5,094 
Waldoboro... 
Waterville 18,287 
Westbrook 12,284 
Wilton...... a 
Windham, 3,434 
Winuslow..... 413 
Winthrop 3,026 
Yarmouth 2,669 
WORK 4.5 cite 6 
MARYLAND 
Aberdeen. 2,944 
Annapolis (a) 10,04 
Baltimore. .. 49,708 
Bel Air..... 
Bladensbirg. 2,899. 
Brentwood. . 3,523 
Brunswick... i 
Cambridge. 10,3 


351 
bara Heights 2, "729 
Chestertown 3,143 
Cheverly. 3,318 
eee Park 11,170 
Crisfield 3,688 
Cumberland. <p tle 


Easton..... 836 
as 4 4,594 

ikton..... 5,245 
*Ellicott City- 

(=) UC ee 304 
Frederick... 18,142 
Frostburg... 6,876 
Greenbelt... 7,074 


Hagerstown. 36,260 
Havre de Grace 7,809 
Hyattsville. 12'308 
Laurel...... 4,482 
Mount Rainier 10,989 
Pocomoke City 3,191 


Riverdale. .. 5,530 
Rockville. .. 6,934 
Salisbury... 15,141 
Takoma Park 13,341 
Westernport ep 
Westminster 


692 
(a) Excludes Sp ninTiny of we 8. 


Naval Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Abington.... 7,152 
Acton... 510 
Acushnet 4,401 
Adams 12,03: 

awan 10,166 
Amesbury, 10,851 
Ambherst..... 10,856 
Andover..... 12,437 
Arlington.... 44,353 
Ashburnham Z 2,603 
Ashland. 4 3,506 
Athol. . 11,554 
Attleboro... 23,809 
Auburn...... gene 
ne ye id * 
Buratab Oise F 
SSITO, | .ivieiass « 3.406 


6|| Harward.. 


Place 1950 
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1089 

3}|Burlington. - : 3,250 

000}|Cambridge... 120,740 

Canton... 7,465 
Charlto’ 


6 jury. 3,167 
East Bridgewater 4,412 
3||Easthampton. 10,694 


East Long- 


meadow. .. 4,881 
Easton. ..... 1244 
Everett. ..... 45,982 
Fairhaven.... _ 12,765 
Fall River... 111,963 
Falmouth... . 8,662 
Fitchburg.... 42,691 

08|| Foxborough. . 7,030 


Framingham. 28,086 
Franklin... .. 


Haverhill. ... 
Hingham... 


8 
Holbrook.... 
8||Holden... 


Holliston. .:: 3,753 
Holyoke..:.. 54,661 
Hopedale... - 3,479 


Ipswich...... 6,895 


Lenox. ...... 3,627 
Leominster 24,075 
Lexington. 17, 
Longmeadow 6, 
Lowell....... 97,249 
Ludlow...... 8,66' 
PAmee DOE 3,9) 

Ny eS 99,738 
tanta: 3,92' 
Malden...... 59,804 
Manchester. . 2,868 
Mansfield ... 7,184 


Marblehead., 13,765 


5||Marlborough. 15,756 


Marshfield... 3,267 


Maynard. 6,978 
Medfield,.... , 
Medford..... 66,113 
Melrose...... 1988 
Medway.. 3,744 
5 Merrimac. . 2,804 
Methue: 24,477 
Middleboroigh 10,164 
Middleton. 2,916 
Milford...... 15,442 
Millbury. +347 
Millis. 2,551 
Milton. . 22,395 
Monson, 6,125 


0)|Sadbury.. 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 
1940) Place 1950 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


Montague.. "7,812 


3)| Nahant..... 2,679 


werieunkey: = 3,484 


Natick....... 19,838 
7\|Needham..., _ 16,318 
New Bedford. 109,189 

6|| Newburyport. 14,111 
Newton...... 81,994 
Norfolk...... 2,704 


North Adams 21,567 
Northampton 29,063 
North Andover 8,485 
North Attle- 

borough, 12,146 
Narihbaroten 3,122 


1||Northbridge.. 10,476 


oad Brook- 
North rt By 4,402 


Norton...... 4,401 
Norwell. . 2,515 
Norwood 16,636 
Orange 5,894 
Oxford 5,851 
Palmer 9,533 
Peabody 22,645 
08]|Pembroke.... 2,579 
4!|Pepperell. . 3,460 
Pittsfield..... 53,348 
Plymouth..,. 13,608 

9|| Provincetown 3,795 
Quincy...... 83,835 

9| | Randolph. 9,982 
2|| Reading. 14.006 
Rehoboth 3,700 
Revere 36,763 
Rockland, 8,960 
Rockport. ... 4,231 
Rutland... 3,056 


Salem....2,. 41,880 
Salisbury.... 2,695 
Saugus..,... 17,162 
Scituate...., 5,993 


9 
)3|| Seekonk, 10: 
Sharon. 4,847 
Shirley. 4,271 
Shrewsbur 10,594 
Somerset. 8,56 
Somerville. 102,351 


Southborough 2,760 


4||Southbridge., 17,519 


South Hadley 10,145 


0}|Southwick. .. 2,855 


Spencer...... 7,027 
Springfield... 162,399 


5)|Stoneham..,. 13,229 


Stoughton 
Sturbridge 


Sutton....,..  _ 3,102 


3!|Swampscott.. 11,580 


Swansea.... 6,121 
Taunton..... ae 


000) |Templeton,.. 4, 


Tewksbury... 7,505 


3||Townsend.... 2,817 
2,656 


Wakefield. ... 19,633 


8||Walpole..... 9,10 
Waltham, 47,187 
3}/Ware.... 2517 
Wareham. 7,569 
2|| W atertow: 37,329 
Wayland.... +40’ 
Webster..... 13,194 
Wellesley.... 20,549 
West Bridge- 
water..... 4,059 


Westborough. 7,378 
West ay gee 2,570 


5|| Westfield . 20,962 


Westford. 4,262 


7|| Westminster . 2,768 


Weston...... ae 


D 4,989 
West Springteld 20,438 
Westwood. 5,837 


Weymouth... 32,690 
Whitman.... 8,413 
Wilbraham... 4,003 
|| Williamstown 6,194 

3}; Wilmington, . 7,03 
33|| Winchendon., 6,585 
Winchester... 15,509 
Winthrop,... 19,496 


Woburn,.... 20,492 


2|| Worcester.... cid 


Wrentham... 5,3 
Yarmouth.,.. 3,297 
MICHIGAN 
Adrian..... 18,393 
Albion. .... 10,406 


Place 


1950 1940 Se 
. MICHIGAN —Continued MICHIGAN—Continued ; MINNESOTA— Continued 
2.639 1,931 fF 47,697) |Mendota 
aa. aK 16 , , (227 
it 74,80 "526 feginciis s2izis 492,370 
Allen rear cree Std etree hs 16. sth M: 521, a 
Alpena..... 13,135 ©: 12,808] |Newberry... HT hg Ree aeacnsad 3 
ee nn Arbor. - eS sgt ea ean orris,. . id 
KO es . + : r 4 
Battie Creek 48,666 43,453 t Id... 7,487 * 
eee ee ae Rout Melee 08 ls 
Benton Harbor. 18,768 16,068 Ortonville... © 2.877 anne 
es pleiinie 6 160 ee kK Rapids 027 2643 
17,931 6,406 Park Rap’ , ret 
Boome: a LK0 Ar See | "468 
is. : ’987||Plymouth... 6,637 —-5,360||Proctor..... 
Bigminen 15.407 11 198 
Bo ie sty, fF A 
Buchanan, as §,224 4,056 
10,425 9,855 
"464 3,070 
7,659 3,198] |Rogers City. 3,873 3,072) |Roseville.... 6,437... .. . 
2'695 2'299||Romeo..... 
"606 5,544 
5,687 5,673 
2,580 2,246 
5,196 ,006) |St. Clair.... 
8.594 7,343) |St. Clair Shores 0,405 
‘ 94,994 63,584) |St. ees * iF 2,669 
ee, 849, 568 1,623,452) |St. Johns. 4,954 4,422 
8 5,007| |St. Joseph. . 10,223 8,963 
3,194 3,127) |St. Louis... 3,347 3,039 
21,461 8,584 Sault Ste. Marie 17, ‘912 15,847 
South Haven 5,629 17 
403 4,899) |*Springfield Place- 
20,325 5,83 eview. NS, 168 -w Soe 
FLEA ORR Tr Sie urgis..... ,786 7,214 
509 3,060) |Tecumseh. . 4,020 2,921) |Tracy...... 
17,948 13/209] |Three Rivers 6,785 6,710 
enlewood Park- Traverse City 16,974 14,455 
Brownlee Pak 1d ene Trenton. ... 6,222 28 
anaba. . 15, 170 14,830 ib aneb os 35190. -waeetetere 
Essexville. . 3,167 2,390) |Vassar...... 530 2,154 
*Fair Plain.. 4.134 ...... *VirginiatPark 2,747 eae 
Fenton,.... 4,226 3,377| | Wakefield. . 3,344 3,591 
Ferndale.... 29,675 22,523 Pe ee Lake 2,788" Toaakes © 
Flint. ...... 3,143 151,543) |Wayne..... 409 4,223 
Fremont. . 3,056 020 xWillow Run 11, eS ne 
Garden City 9,012 4,096] |* Woodlawn Orchards- 
Gladstone.. 831 4,972 Knollwood Pk. 4,035 
8,799] |Wyandotte. . 36,846 
3,899] |Ypsilanti.. . . 18,302 
a8 204 Zeeland..... 3.075 
6.179 MINNESOTA 
: ¢ :217//Albert Lea.. 13,545 »893 
=a Par 13,075 12,646) |Alexandria, . 6,319 5,051 Brookhaven. 7,801 b238 
Woods 0,381 805) }Anoka...... 7,396 426} |Canton. 7, 6,011 
Hamtramck. 43,355 49,839) |Austin...... 23,100 18;307| |Charleston: - 2,629 100 
Hancock.... 5,223 5,554) |Bayport 2,502 2,633] |Clarksdale . 16,539 12,168 
Harper Woods, Bemidji 10,001 9,427] |Cleveland. .. 6,747 "18 
Bison 9,148 aioe Benson..... 3/398 2/729] |Columbia. : 6,124 06 
5,175] |Blue Earth. 3,843 13,645 
tases Brainerd. ... 637 785 7,818 
50,810) |Breckenridge 3,623 2'855 
aie Brooklyn Center 4,284 2,607 
aa3|lGniehokee aes 29°93 20893 
, M55 - 5 a ,936 0,892 
coe. eroraeky we 7,685 7,304 Greenwood. 18,061 12567 
9.42 renada ‘ i 
2,426 Heights... 8,175 6,035] |Gulfport. Bese ats 
Crookston. . »352 7,161 Battecbare: 29,474 21.026 
1,705] |Crosby..... 277 2.954) |Hazlehurst, . 3,397 12. 
‘ 7,044 Crystal, 64, 18,724 2,37 3,276 2750 
,412 6,392) |Detroit’Lakes 5.787 01 4'369 60 
Iron Mountain . 9.679 11,080} Duluth. .... 104,511 98,271. + 62,107 
Tron River. . 4,048 ,416| |Rast Grand 6753 "29 
Ironwood... 466 13,369 Forks é 5,049 25,038 20'598 
Ishpeming. . 8,962 .491] |Edina. si 9,74 "736 3'700 
Jackson... .. 1,088 49,656) |Ely. .. 5: 5,474 3,198 2,930 
Kalamazoo. 57,704 4,097) |Eveleth ¥ 5,872 2'703 1'495 
Kingsford BLOBS nec d eine ce Fairmont..; 8,198 6,988] Louisville, . 5.282 3,451 
apne: 1 ee 92,129 78,753) |Falcon Heights 3,884 ...... McComb. 10,401 9/898 
yo aes 14 ,365) Faribault. .. 16,028 14,527] |Meridian. 41,893 35, 481 
tea aes ph 3,929] |Fergus Falls 12,917 10,848 oe City- 
co. a Park 29,310 15,236 IG1OY- Fierce. 3, 796 he ee Handsboro 3,4 
Se ee 7,534 ,728| |Glencoe..: . ; 2/801 2,387] |Moss Point... 3,782 "3,049 
Puctngton , 506 8,701| |Glenwood., . 2)666 2,564| |Natchez.... 2;740 15,296 | 
Manistee 642 8,694 |Golden Valley 5,551 2,048] |New Albany 3,680 3.602 
Manistique. 5,086 5,399||Grand Rapids 6,019 4,875| |Newton. . 912 1,8 
arine City 4,270 3,633) |Granite Falls 2,511 2,388 pie 1 Springs 3}058 1.881 
Bromvette. ; 17,202 15,928] |Hastings 6,560 5,662) |Oxford..... "956 3/433 
Marshall... 81777 253] |Hibbing 16:276 16,385| (Pascagoula. 10'808 900 
ne le... 2,534 1,777| |Hopkins. . 7,595 4,100] |Pass Christian 3,383 3/338 
Megas’ A Al brats cecum ee 
i ca: 
this cence igi POL ama. $aRR Sauleecis «Fp 
Midland 285 10,329] |Lake ae 3,457 3'204| (Tupelo... age ett 
Milan. ..... 768 2'340||Le Sueur...” 3713 . upelo. 1,527 8,212 | 
oc eee 
Boe Js A ,047| |Waynesbor 3.44: : 
Mount Morris 2’890 27237] IL og ynesboro. (442 1,445 
Mount Pleasant 11,393 8'413| |Mankato.... 18°09 13,654 Wisena wee $43 5.627 . 
Munising. 4/339 4,409] |Marshall.;;. 5,923 4.5901 |Yazoo City. ati 7338 4 


ee 1940 
“4 Place 1950 1940 
| ose Ye NEW eg pute 
! rok Goffstown... ed rest 
? 2,636 ham.... 2,639 2,597 
| 3930 Hampton... 21847 2:137 
81089 Hanover.... 6,259 3.425 
3 Haverhill, -- 3,357 3.487 
at. Sauoyen Hodson .). | 4483 3408 
Brookfield.: 5/810 6.174 dattrey. sss: 201t 2/879 
Butler...... 3333 2,958 Keene...... 15,638 13,882 
Calitornia.:: 3.627 2525 econ cme eee 484 
Cameron -.- 98570 3.615 Lateaster sty. ieee 09 
” Cape Girardeau 21,578 191426 | Lebanon... 8,495 7.590 
Carroliton... 4380 4.070 Littleton... 4.817 4.074 
Caruthersviile ae poe a||Miltord.-s, °4'180 “S'987 
iz ge Ste Nashua... 34,669 32,927 
Charleston:: 5,501 «5,182 Newmarket. 2,703) aq 
Chillicothe. 8.694 8.012 Newport. «3 ng oueh Bas 
see eee tse & ets Northumberland 2,779 2,740 
Aro apteh Tae Gr Ao Pembroke.. 3,094 2769 
Co jumbia. 31/974 18°399 Peterborough 2,556 2'470 
rystal City “3,499 417 $4||blymouth.-. 3,089 2.538 
D oe 3e7 Sey Portsmouth. 18,830 14,821 
e Soar oe ar Rochester... 13,776 12,012 
+52 3033 3108 Salem....- 4,805 3,267 
PA ae 3469 |IM Somersworth 6,927 6,136 
4 Eldorado 8 2'618 9°349 sk ee 2,306 2,262 
Excelsior Springs 5,888 4°864 sIpolb. «307 wate 2,400 
ariel fete oeee Wolleboro... 21581 2,636 
Baystin: or 3.144 2/608 ' : 
Ne Ag SS ree 5,724 Floral P (t) eid pa 
pes: 46 oral Park ne 
Flat Rivers: §'308 2620llwhitedsn S268” 9,808 (ver 10,000 pop.) 
Florissant... 3,737 1,369||Wolf Point. . 2,557 1,960]|Asb 
axed cktown 3.696 . 3,414 NEB : Atlant ror meet 3 Beth 
Fulton...... 10,052 81297 RASKA Atlantic figh- o 657 64,004 
Glendale... 4.930 3'596|{Alliance...... 7,891 6,253 || dane igh 
nibal. 201444 20:865||Auburn..... 3,422 3'639||Audubon.... 3,088 pes 
Harrisonvills 2.530 2322 |[Beatrice.<.. 11-813 10:883| [Boose eeat? Breet ce 
=  Sayti...... z i ellevue.... ; 23 fi i 
- Herman ce 33 2 G28 lIBiair 3.858 : ets Bayonne... 77,203 79,198 
Hig onaville. 3'498 3'533||Broken Baw. 3'306 Batts sa eville.... 32,019 28,167 
Hillsdale. 3 S902 ee. Ciadron:. 2'887 4°309 Eolare, we 5,213 1,259 
Ind lependence 36,963 16,066 Columbus. - 5 8,884 7.632 Borgenticlds: roe ipreve 
eo Gity 25'099 zee Rare Bernardsville 3,956 S408 
Jennings wS..-- 19,282 6,395 6'304 ||Bloomaeid, . 49:307 41623 
Kansas City 456,62 Pig Been vad eae ee Bet 2,006 
Kennett an Seas ree 3°842 ety Boge. saatare 7,662 7,346 
Kinloch: °<2 8957 oa Gothenburg. _ 2.977 PRT on ioe eae nee 6.739 
Kirksville... 11,110 19,080 Grand Jsland 22,682 19°130||Bound Brook e374 vele 
see * , 0, ” 4 y 
Ladue... <2: 5,386 3'981 ||Holdredge. 4381 3360 Bri dle Ben are ers 
: amar... goss igog||fHuskervile 2717. (Buona sss) B84 ee 
, Lebanon 6,808 5,025||Kearney... 12/115 051 ~—«*10,906 
Lees Summit 2'554 2'263||Lexington.. . i pits 50.080 
Lexington... 5,074 5,341||Lincoin..... 98,884 950 “ee 
Liberty... 4,709 3,598 MoCook re vated 117'53t 
et 5 ‘669||Nebraska Ci see 
Macon..... 4,152 4/206 Noro” 14°38 Gt _ 
Malden... 3'308 -—-2'673||North Platte 15,433 pity een 
Maplewood. 13,416 12'875||Ogallala. ... 3,456 13,030 et 
at lone keer a a 
ie : : "Neill. .... 3;02 one peu 
Maryvi le... 6,834 5,700 ||Plattsmouth: $874 rene clits ide Pat ate aon 
exico..... 11,623 9/053||Schuyler.... _ 2,883 gti er oe amie EE ee o 
Moberly... 13,115 12'920||Scottsbluff-: 12/858 12'057||Closter. 2 O76 48 80S 
Monet. 4771 4,395 ||Seward..... 3,154 2/826 ||C ter swooe Bare e6g8 
ountain Grove 3,106 2°48i|/Sidney qoi2 -«-3388\icrantee co, iseoe «ake 
: Neosho... 5,790 5,318 South Sioux oe lesa ae 18884 eet 
Nevada. 8/009 8'181||_ City 5,557 4,556||Delav ee gio 
Rett 3008 S ealisapenior. 3.337 o'Bn6 ve aware O) 10,385 aoa 
North Kansas Valentine 2'700 nt. oe iat 
Cliveces 3,886 2,688||Wahoo..... 3/128 8 : 13,013 L388 
Overland . a 11,566 2'934||Wayne..... 3,595 2,719! |*Rast K Be psa 
Pagedaie’:: $866 «44, ||West Poin. 2/698 Bei || net emnane ee 
Perryville. . ay "3,907 PE See 6.178 5,383||East Paterson 15,386 4:937 
Poplar Bluft 18/068 11,163 NEVADA ae Rutherford i 438 7,268 
Fortageville. 2,662 2/107 ||Boulder City 3,903 4 aeenaten 2 age ra 
Richmond. 4,299 4,240||Carson City. 3,082 2.478] |b phe BOR eee 
ichmond Blko....... 5,393 rie aj irrwet aarance | 3.888 ayes 
poneignts 15,045 12,802||Bly........ 3,558 4'140|{Englewood.. eee 
ork Hill 31847 7801 || * Henderson 64a Sones lwing (©. ols eee 
Rolla. -. ER PE: 9.354 53141 Las Vegas. 5 44,795 8,422 ||Fair gO: Sere “2/491 
St. Charles. . 14/314 10,803||  '56 Espen by 902 Panes 23 eee oon 
St. Joseph.. _ 78,588 75,711||Reno....... 32'497 21,317 ||Fanwood OR oa10 
St. Louis.... 856.796  816,048||Sparks...... 8.203 5,318 ter iigtois Pore patty 
Ste. Genevieve 3,992 He Winnemucca, 2,847 2,485 Silosanesa: 5.008 ap 
Sedalia. .... 20,354 - 20,428 NEW HAMPSHIRE eee Gee 468 
Shrewsbury. 3,382 2'182||Berlin...... 16,615 19,084 ||Franklin.... ety Pants 
Sikeston. 11,640 7'944||Claremont.. 12/811 12/144 ||Freehold. ..: ath 6952 
Blater id gene ooo Concord... . 27/988 27'171||Garfield....; 27820 on'oa4 
ngfiel if '238||Conway.... 4,109 3'651||Garwood.... A 62: 
Sullivan. 3,019 2'517|| Derry 1 5,826 *Gibbstown, 3648 cael 
2 hele aon? Pioee puree seas 1'are 5,400] |*Gibbstown, 2,046 «.a4-ae0 
Para $48 3088 addi r 14,990/||Glassboro... 5,867 4,925 
q aloe ey 39/892 33,023 Geteree = 5664 F308 Glen oe es art ete 
1956 2'091||Farmington. 3,454 3,095||Gloucestet.. | 14,357 13/692 


Hieniand Park 
Highlands... 


htstown. 


Hillsdale. 
Hiliside (t).. 
aeek sn coon 


Jersey City: . 
Keansburg. . 


ON. ...6 
Lindenwola. 
Little Ferry. 
Little Silver, 
Lodi... 


Long Branch 
Ss (t) 


Newto: 


100 
oe 
& Srgseesere 


= 
hee 


- 
POON ORS 


~ ee Se 


SN 
> 
388 


18,168 
6,006 


New pecyinetes 3, ‘380 


5,781 
North ‘Arlington 15; 970 


————__ North 
perpen en {t) 
*Nort 
Vincland.. 
Northfield... 


North Haledon 


41,560 


5,646 
3,498 
3,550 


North Plainfield 12' 766 
North Wildwood 3,158 


*Northwest 

Vineland, 3,827 
Nutley..... 26,992 
OaklyD..... 889 
Ocean City.. 6,040 
*Ocean Grove 3,806 
Oceanport. . 588 
Oradell..... 3,665 

iZe.. 037 
Palisades Park 9,635 
Palmyra.... 802 
Paramus. . 268 
Park Ridge.. 3,189 
Parsippany- 

Hills (t) 15,290 
Passaic. .... +20: 
Paterson. . 139,336 
Paulsboro. . Hi 
Penns Grove 6,669 
Pennsauken (t) 22:769 
Perth Amboy 41,33 0 
Phillipsburg. 18,919 
Pine Hill., 2,546 
Piscataway (0) 10,180 

ees 6,960 
Blamatid: 42,366 
Pleasantville 11,938 
Point Pleasant 4, 009 


Place 1950 | 


6, Point Pieasant 
26,279 Bees 2,900 
3,289 ae Lakes see 
5 ceton... i 
'9,742||Prospect Park 5.242 
5,555| |Rahway.... 21,290 
5,303 V2 sie'e 4,670 
k Rari Se 5,131 
* 7,668] |Red a 12,743 
14171 field... 8,312 
‘ Ridgefield Park 11,993 
6,716 wood,. 17,481 
12'610} |River Edge.. 9,204 
”002| |* Riverside. . 7,199 
2'076| |Riverton.... 2,761 
3,486] |Rockaway.. 3,812 
3'438| |Roselle..... 17,681 
18° Roselle Par! 11,537 
50,115) |B Ne ae 4,044 
pea2e| lucherford., © 17°44 
uu ‘ord... E 
“ae Bee: 808 
'7| (Sayreville. .. , 
sori Secaucus.... 9,750 
5,147| |Som le.. 11,571 
ee Routh Amboy 8,422 
yu 0 
4 Aah gorook. 2,905 
*So ie 
2 igal|_ land. 6,376 
24,115} (South Oran 15,230 
,552| |South P! 8,008 
.545| [South River, 11,308 
1,461] |*Sou 
11,552||_ Vineland.. 2,834 
7,408 mit. . 17,929 
17,454] [Teaneck (t). 33,772 
,944| |Tenafly..... 9,651 
2,340| |*Toms River 2,517 
6,065] |Totowa..... 6,045 
23,139 mton.... 128,009 
266] |Union (t).. 38,004 
,758| |Union Be 3,636 
4.052] |Union en : 55,537 
3,679] |Ventnor City 8,158 
6,557 yerons. eiiere wart 
3,763 eland.... 2 
ae Waldwick... 3,963 
D2 allington. . 8,910 
11,652] |*Wanamassa 2,512 
515] |Wanaque... 4,222 
14'806| |Washington, “802 
39,807) |Wayne (t).. 1,822 
,018| |Weehawken (t) 14,830 
15,270) |West Caldwe ,666 
2/282] |Westfield. .. 243 
aceetigml WestLongBranch 2,739 
i West New York 37,683 
10,207] |West Orange 28,605 
,392|/|West Paterson 3,931 
429,760] |Westville. .. 4,731 
3,180] |Westwood... 766 
Wharton.... %& 3,853 
abt giele *Whitesville-West 
3,215 Grove-Bradley 
2,374||_ Park. .... 7,480 
5,533] |Wildwood.. . 5,475 
9,904] |* Williamstown 2.632 
Woodbridge (t) 35,758 
39,714 oodbury.. 0. 1 
ood-Lynne 2,776 
fieialy sis Wood Ridge 6. 283 
aret NEW MEXICO 
10,586 Alamogordo. 6,783 
,921)|Albuquerque 96.815 
*tAmrijo.... 1 


3,525 

O11 9,93. 
,488] |*Los Duranes 2,873 
17,745) |Lovington.., 3,134 
41,242) |Portales. .., 8,112 
. 8,241 
53 5 25,738 
= 27,998 
‘ 7,022 
Rataet’ »334 

050} |Truth or Conse- 

2 quences (a) 4,563 
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1940 
#139 (a) Truth or ices 
7719 changed from Hot Springs in 1950.; 
ae NEW YORK 
Albany..... 
4,839 
10/974 ||Aibom 37. B77 we 
27 
11,277 
14/948 
3,287 
2,354 
3,514 
13,597 ||Aurora, 57. 121340 ...... 
9,661 
2,926 
2,835 
15,466 ||p aiiston, "57 +5202 ...... 
8.618 
8,186 
9,754 
8,720 
7,802 ae 
1,928 ewes 
3,742 
5,379||Boston, 57. 4,401 ...... 
10,714 
Brigh ton, * "57 (25, "O53 
ssegies ton, 
2e°398|(B Brightwaters,’57 3,241 
°413 ia 4 
130 
124,697 
4,730 | |Buffalo..... 
2,076 
56,173 
7,905 
8,957 
7,914 
2,475 
8,981 
3,143 
4,643 
14,363 3 
3,458 ||Cohoes,.... 2 
18,458 6,1 
2,030||Cooperstown 2,727 
39,439||Corinth. 3,161 
25,662 ||Corning, *59.. 17,125 
3,306 Cornwall, 57 — 2,767 
3,585||Cortland.... 18,152 el 
5,388 ||Coxsackie. . 2,722 1352 
3,854||Croton-on- 
Hudson, *57 6,385 3,843 
Dannemora, ,122 4,830 
8 ibd ansville.. . 5,253 Lathe 
R epew..... i 
SA Ane Dobbs Ferry, '57 8,372 5,883 
27,191 ||Dolgeville. . . »195 
8,306 | |Dunkirk. . 18,007 17,713 
2,861||East Aurora, 57 6, 1253 
5,.739||East Hills, 57 5,649 343 
*Bast Tait). rao ay pee . 
*East Northport 3,842 ee 
3,950||*East Patchogue 4,124 ...... 
35,449||Bast Rochester 7,022 6,691 
Basses East Rockaway, 
450743) Paebia sae 836 5,610 
East Syracuse, 
Ara Pana ,691 4,520 
Digce ale’ Hast Williston, 
3,038 see atess OOO). S ajaiacerate 
7,116||Ellenville, ’57 5,027 4,000 
3,188 ||Elmira 716 45,106 
10,065 Elmira ‘Heights 5,009 1829 
3,608 ||Elmsford, '57 »575 3,078 
2,161||Endicott, ’57 19,623 1702 
7,041||Fairport. . 267 1644 
10,619 }|Falconer, "57 31344 3,222 
8,385 Farmingdale, 57 5,611 3,524 
5,941 ||Fayetteville, '57 3,725 2,17 
6,421||Floral Park, '57 ee 518 12,950 
3,101 aoe EUW M57 54,574 ere ae 
sees. ||Fort Edward 3,797 3,620 
-...||Fort Plain. , 193 2,770 
1,916||Frankfort.. 3,844 3,859 
5,104 ||Fredonia, "58 8,257 73: 
7,607 ||Freeport, '57 eens 20,410 
13,482 ||Fulton 922 13,362 
20,325 Garden City, "57 22 797 11,223 
5,044||Geneseo. . 2,83 14 
pe Glew Gov 57 21038 5 1saee 
en ‘ove, 2 02 12,41 
2,940||Glens Falls. 19:6 18'836 
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Gloversville. 23,634 
Goshen. OL 
Gonvernsat: "57 4,934 
Gowanda... os 
Granville. 


Great Neck, '57 10, 307 
Great Neck’ 


Estates, '57 3,152 

Treat Nec! 

Plaza, '57 4,988 
Green Island 4,016 
Greenport, '57 646 
Hamburg. 938 
Hamilton... 507 
Hastings-on- 

Hudson, '57 erar 
Haverstraw, ’ 57 593 
Hempstead, '57 33" 382 
Herkimer. . 9,4 00 
*Highland. 3,035 
Penland Falls 3, a4 
Homer..... 3,244 
Hoosick Falls 4, rt 
Hornell. 15, 049 
Horseheads. 3,606 
Hudson.... 11,629 
Hudson Falls 7,236 
*Huntington 9,324 
*Huntington 

Station... 9,924 
WHON. 56s fs 303 


9 
Irvington, "57. 5,246 


Islip 
Tthacs "58... 
Jamestown, '57 42,565 
Johnson City,’57 19,387 
Johnstown. . 10, ae 
Kenmore. . 20, 
*Kings Park 70960 
Kings Point, '57 5,258 
Kingston, "57 30,47@ 
Lackawanna, '58 29,141 


Lake Placid. 2,99 
LakeSuccess,’57 2,707 
Lakewood, '57 3,794 
Lancaster. . . 5665 


8 
Larchmont, ’57 6,707 
Lawrence, '57 5,673. 


Le Roy, '57 4,781 
Liberty 658 
Lindenhurst, '57 17,665 
Little Falls. 9154 1 
Liverpool, '57 3,515 
Lockport, ’58 26,070 


Long Beach, '56 22,757 
Lowville. . 


Lynbrook, '57 19,199 
Lyons..:... 4,21 
Malone.... 9,501 
Malverne, '57 9,686 
Mamaroneck, 
Ly ee eee 16,718 
Manor Haven, 
netectok 2,812 
Massapequa s 
Park, '57. 17,729 
Massena, '57 15,981 
Mechanicville 7,385 
Medina. : .. »179 
Middletown, '57 23,409 
Mineola, '57 19,478 
Mohawk 3,196 
Monroe, '58. 2,883 
Monticello, 57 4,951 
Mount Kisco 5,907 
Mount Morris, 
1 aoe 511 
Mount Vernon, 
fed Kabab 425 
Munsey Park 
Wit ee 2,595 
Newark. 10.295 
Newburgh.. - 31,956 
New Hyde Park, 
oy ow 0,399 
New Paltz, "57 2,883 
New Rochelle, 
T6TS Game 72,195 
*New Windsor 2,754 


New York,’57 7,795,471 
Bronx.... 1,424,367 
Brooklyn. 2,602,433 
Manhattan 1,794,069 
Queens... 1,762; ad 
Richmond ‘212,0: 

New York Mills 3, B66 

Niagara Falls, 


Sere; 101,022 
North Pelba 

aot Oe 304 
Northport, "57 5,048 


North Syracuse, aise 3.21 3,272 
cd dy Gea 748 Belhaven... 2.528 2360 
4.478 North Tarrytown, cele 6,330 4,356 
3'156 Y en 8,565 *Belmont-South 
3'173|| North Tona- emary, 3,173 wee 
6,167|| 4, Wands, ‘57 31,276 Bessemer City 3,961 3,567 
D Norwich.. 8,816 Rest 2,973 1,78 
Nyack, ’57.. 5,903 3,908 3,06 
OCD Ogdensburg, "BT 18" 1838 tt 
2,031 Oneid. 22,884 Burlington. . 24°86 ‘12,198 
L meida... oer ee oe '° . 
3,988)|Oneonta, 59. 11/471 31||Canton... 906 5,087 
B'467|| Ossining, "57° 17,631 15,996 
1790 eae 2,647  22,062|| Avondale- 
Oe se 350 5.068 ere ST eee 
cay rater Ba: ET, aa ape! ? A 
7,057||paimyra..- 31034" *2,708||Charlotte.... 184/042 100,800 
20'856|| Patchogue, '57 _8,288 ‘181||Cherryvilie..” "3,492 1225 
"617|| Peekskill, '57 18,287 17'311||Clinton, '64. 7,001 ‘557 
617]| betham Manor. Concord. .. 16,486 15,572 
Sik Trae eee 6,041 5,302 *Cramerton. 3,211 ementen 
5'9 pear Yan 5,481 5,308]| *Cross Road- 
42 9 Perry...... 4,533 4,468 Bannertown 2,937 eee 
As Plattsburgh, '57 181416 16.381||Draper..... 3,629 88 .. 
370 Sieunaceiie "57 5,656 4,454||Dunn. ..... 6,316 5,256 
4°2(9|| Port Chester, '57 24,609 23,073||Durham.... 71,311 60,195 
11,517|| «port Jefferson 3.296 ...... *East Gastonia 3,733 ...... 
1654) port Jervis, ’57 9.441 9,749||*East Marion 2,901... 
ove ee Potsdam, °57 7.694 4.82 Edenton.... 4,468 3,835 
Poughkeepsie 41,023 40/478||2lzabeth City er 11,564 
'g 997|| Rensselaer. . 10.856 10,768} |Zikin 842 2,734 
3'O75 *Riverhead. AIRODSE Sa eee wae as 
" Rochester. 332/488 324,975 2,94 2,980 
ache Rockville 34,715 17,428 
“oman Centre, '57 25, 178 18,613 4,971 5.035 
19,730)|Rome, '57:. 47,920 —- 34,214 34,389 21,318 
42,638]| Roslyn, ’57 2 OTOP Git. a 21,454 17,274 
18,039] Rye, ’57 13/511 9,865 meees Fo 
,666}|Salamanca. . 861 9,011 . . 
18,612||Saranac Lake —_ 6,913 7,138 Greenvtis ae ee 
pps Saratoga Springs 15,473 13,705] |enaerson 0'996 7647 
Sens Saugerties, '57 4,288 91 oat ' ’ 
*Gac. Hendersonville 6,103 5,381 
28,589||*Sayville. .. CT Re Siok Hickory re 337 
24,058||Searsdale, ’57 17,209 12,966 ey , ‘ 
"136||Sehenectady 91,785 ——-87,549||High Folnt.. 89,973 38,495 
3,136 Scotia "58 78 960) (Jacksonville. 3,960 873 
tenes Sea Clift, 57 5610 4416 *Kannapolis 28.448 estas 
7’336||Seneca Falls, 57 71258  6,452||Kimgs Mountain 7.206 6.547 
3'970| (Sidney, ‘58. 903 alg neon 18,336 15,388 
5,970 Silver Greek. 068 3'067 Laurinburg.. 7,134 5,685 
3,649] |Silv: > Leaksville (045 1886 
,413||Skaneateles, '57 2,847 ...... Tenor...... "388 7'598 
Veep | eae aor 3:$36|/Texington... 13,571 10,550 
4,756 8 Mie Ks , o Lincolnton,. 5,423 52. 
10,163 bys ampton, 345 3.818) | Louisburg... . 2,545 2,309 
24'379||South Glens Falls 3,645 3,081 | ere oe ete ae 
'036||South Nyack, '57 2,953 2,093]! «midway Park 3,703 .1.... 
3,578 Spring Valley, "BT 5, S857 oon *Mills-East Rock- 
14,557||Spring ville. . oh 33 ingham. .. 5.1800 Sse 
3,863||Suffern, 57. 1205 »768!| Monroe.. 10,140 6,475 
Syracuse, '57 214,252 205,967 M ill fe 121 6.682 
8,743|| Tarrytown, 57 10,447 8'874|| Mooresville } 
15) Thopiacton. Te -8'740 y Morehead City 5, rit 3,695 
13,034|| Ticonderoga ,517 3,402 ppt e roe ati ao 
. Tepaweuay 57 191555 13,008 ] 3°732 2" 
Mount O ig 73. 929 
_||Troy...-.- ven 12,311 70,304)| New Bern.. 15,812 11,815 
IKE Tuckahoe, 57 6,058 6,563] | Newton.. 6,039 5.407 
Tupper Lake 5,441 5,451)! *North Beimont 3,948 ae 
41 30a|{Utiea...... 101,531 100,518! vorth. Wilkes: ; 
44 Valley Stream, boro... os 4,379 4,478 
Ey a | ee 36,542 16,679 *Ogburntown 3 653 Ge 
90: Walden 4,55) 4,26! xford... 685 3,991 
10,064 Walton... . 3,947 3,697|| Plymout! 486 2°461 
2'389|| Wappingers Raleigh 679 46,897 
y Falls, ’57. 4,206 3,427||*Ranlo-Smyre 2,929 ...... 
*'3737|| Warsaw. ... 3,713 3,554) | Reidsville. . 11,708 10,387 
’941|| Warwick... 2,674 2,534|| Roanoke Rapids 8,156 545 
U Waterford. . 2,968 2,903) | Rockingham 3,356 3,657 
3,630|| Waterloo. «- 4,438 4,010\/Rocky Mount 27) ‘997 25,568 
’ Watertown. 34,350 33,385) | Roxboro. . 4,321 4,599 
67 362 Watervliet. . 15,197 16,114) 'Rutherfordton 3, 146 2,326 
, Watkins Glen 3,052 2,913)| Salisbury. 20,102 19,037 
Waverly... 6,037 5,450!|/Sanford..... 0,013 4/960 
seapisiars Wellsville. . 6,402 5,942||Scotland Neck 2,730 2,559 
9,646]| Westbury, 57 14,016 4,524||Selma...... 2/639 007 
31,883]|*West Elmira Bi Sadness tus: Shelby...... 5,508 14,037 
Westfield. 3,663 3,434] |Siler City... 2,501 197 
4,691|| West Haver- Smithfield... 5,574 3,678 
seeeee straw, "57. irs 2,533]! *South Fay- 
Whitehall, . 4,851||  etteville.. 3/428 -URF rea 
58,408] | White Plains, 57 49° 50 40,327|| *South Gastonia 6,465 ...... 
ee Whitesboro, ’58 4,727 3,532||Southern Pines 4/272 3,225 
7,454,995|| Williamsville,’57 6,063 3,6 3 124 3,072 
1,394,711|| Williston Park, 3,891 3,952 
2'698,285]| '57...... 8,011 5,542) Samewte 
1,889,924|| yonkers, ’57_ 178,145 16,901 11,440 
1,207,634 Yorkville, ’58 3.680 Ta it 131120 us 
; many. e. fy ; 
3,628 NORTH CAROLINA Valdese. ... 2'730 2/615 
Ahoskie.... 3,579 2,313]| Wadesboro. . 3,408 3,587 
78,029)| Albemarle. . 11,798 4,060]! Wake Forest 8,704 1,562 
*Arlington.. 5,085 ......]| Washington, 9,698 8,569 
5,052|| Asheboro. .. 7,701 6,981)|| Waynesville. 5,295 2,940 
3.093]|Asheyville.... 53.000 51.310!| *West End.. 2°797 oat 
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1940 
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Place 1950 1940) | Place 1950 
NORTH CAROLINA-Continued| a 2 Sno Cortona 
Whiteville... 4,238 3,011|| Gree! : 
{iamston, 4,975 3,966|| Greenville... 859 
Wilmington. 45,043 33,407|| Grove City, 59 _7,505 
D...... . 23,010 19,234||Hamilto 57,951 
inston- 2,629 
Salem..... 87.811 79,815 rire 
NORTH DAKOTA 2515 
Bismarck... 18,640 15,496 3,105 
Devils Lake. 6,427 Pi 16,335 
Dickinson... 7,469 5,839 eit 
Dee cc. BB.206 ,58 12,418 
Grafton... . 4901 4,071 8,475 
Grand Forks 26,836 20,228 38,118 
Jamestown.. 10,697 8,790 eae 
Mandan, ’55 9,374 6,685 Sy ‘a 
Minot..... 22/032 16,577 180 
Rugby 2907 2321 2,533 
Valley City. 6,851 5,917 = soe 
Nea . “i ace eee o. Pets 
pecetan, “65 6 : *Lincoln-Co0l Ri fe 
OHIO nts 722 
2:36 OSL 
244/791 293 
22'40: 5.736 
2789 5.972 
12)453 5,222 
21,405 51,202 
"69 2,523 
2/118 3,801 
"274 7359 
24'028 689 
002 3,564 
3.356 15,586 
7,39 3,514 
13,799 16,006 
10,23 9,808 33,817 
Bellevue. . 6,906 6,127||Martins Ferry 13,220 
Berea...... 12/051 025 ere erales 4,256 
Bowine' Green 13005 (Sal Maumee...:  “prbas 
ow 
Brecksville. 2664 1 if Mavield Heights 5, 307 
Bridgeport 3 4,853||Medina..... » 
rooklyn.. . 6,317 1,108 Miamisbiarg’ 6,329 
Brook Park 2,606 1,122||Middleport.. 3,446 
Bryan...... 365 404 Middletown. 3,695 
Bucyrus.... 10,327 "727|| Minerva. . 3,280 
vt Mena "0220 —-—_-2'808||Mingo Junetion 4/464 
Cambridge 14,739 15,044||Montpelier. . 3,867 
Campbel 12,882 3:785||Mount Healthy 5,533 
eeniton tees 16,912 ~ 108,401}|Mount vor 12, 185 
ae 3,260 "984|| Napoleon. . 5,335 
Carrolitcn. 2,658 2/548) | Nelsonville. . 4,845 
Celina...... 5,703 4,841|| Newark.. 34, ere 
Chas Falla 3,085 2'505||New Boston. 4,754 
Cheviot 9,94 9'043|| Newburg Heights 3,689 
Ghillicothe. . 20,133 201129||Newcomerstown 4,514 
Cincinnati . 503,998  455,610||New Lexington 4,233 
Circleville, ; ; 7,982|| New Phila- 
Cleveland,.: 914'808  878'336 ad hal oe 12,948 
OMmeights... 59,141 a|| Richmond, *64 2,555 
eig’ B k 54,99! chmon 
Clvdews.... 4,08 3'174||Newton Falls 4,451 
. Columbiana, 3,369 2/687||Niles....... 73 
Columbus. . 875,901 306;087||North Baltimore 2, 771 
Conneaut... 10,230 91355||North Canton 4,032 
Coshocton... | 11,675 11,509 tee College 
arrCrestline.. 4,614 4,337||__ Hill... ... 7,921 
Crooksviiie. ; 2,960 2,890 North Olmsted 6,604 
Cuyahoga Falls 29/195 20,546] | North Rovaloos 3,939 
Dayton..... 243/872  210,718|| Norwalk, W775 
Deer Park 7,241 3,510 Norwood. 5,001 
Defiance... : 1,265 9,744|| Oakwood 9,691 
Delaware... 11/804 8,944|| Oberlin (062 
Delphos.... 6,220 5,746||Orrville.., 5,153 
Dennison. 4,432 4,413||Ottawa..... 2,962 
Dover...... 9,852 9,691||Oxford...... 1944 
Bast Gleveland 40,047 39,495 Painesville. . 14,432 
Fastlake.... UA Hee eae 7 arma... ... 1897 
East Liverpool 24°217 23,555||Parma Heights 3,901 
East Palestine 5,195 §,123||Perrysburg. . 4,006 
Faton...... 4,242 3,562||Piqua...... 17,447 
Himwood Place 4,113 4,248}; Pomeroy... . 1656 
Elyria..... 30,307 25,120 Port Clinton O41 
Euclid, 41,396 17/866|| Portsmouth, 36,798 
Fairborn ESAT ee Meat Ravenna.... 9,857 
Fairfield, °55 Gi2O2Z I 1g, cts Reading.... 7,836 
Fairport. 4,519 4,528||Rittman.... 3,810 
Fairview Park, 9,311 4,700||Rocky River _11,237 
Findlay .. 23 845 20,228) |*Roseland-Steel 
Fostoria 14,351 13}453||_ Mill...... 4,296 
Franklin 5,38 ,511 Rosstord 3.963 
Hremont.... 16,537 14,710/|St. Bernard. 7,066 
Galion... 2:3; 9,952 ,685]|St. Clairsvilie 35040 
Gallipolis. ° 7,871 7,832|/St. Marys 6,208 
Garfield Heights 21,662 16,989||Salem.....: 21754 
Geneva, ’58. 5,610 4,171||Sandusky. .. 29'375 
Girard...... 10,113 9,805||Sebring.... . "045 
Golf Manor. 3603. 5. ie Shadyside. . 4433 
peeaen Capker Heights 28,222 
Heights. , 7,659 6,960) | * 2'858 
Granville.... 2,653 1,502 sheipen 7971 
Greenfield., 4,862 4,228]|/Sidney. , 11/491 


Yo 
Sanesvilie... os 


Herons 


Bristow..... 
Broken Arrow 
Chandler... . 
2°616| |Checotah. .. 
2'988 Cherokee... 


Chickasha. . 


Healdton. .; 
Henryetta. * 


Hobart, 
Holdenville. 5 
Hol 


2 
4,048 
23,393 


Midwest. City 
Muskogee. 
9,790 Nichols. Hiils 


eo GO enimten 
gene 


Room 


Bava 
& 


» obakel 


B 
S 
Rk 


OKLAHOMA 


15,995 
35 


a> 
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Place 1950 1940 ||Piace 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
SO SEESREEneenn=eee 
OKLAHOMA—Continued PENNSYLVANIA—Continued |} PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Norman, ... 27.006 11.429||Aspinwall... 4,084 4,716]! Emporium 
Nowata....- 3,965 8,904 ||Athens..... 4,430 4:315||Emsworth.., 3428 3708 
Okemah..:: 3,454 3,811 ||*Atlag... 2. S000 ees Ephrata. ... 7,027 6,199 
Oklahoma City 243,504 204,424 ||Avalon..... 6,463 6,155)|Erie....... 130,803 116; 
Okm aie 18,317 16,051 ||Avoca...... 4,040 4,771||Etna..... ae 6,7 7: 
Pauls Valley 6,896 5,104 ||Baden...... 3.732 2,135||Exxeter...... $130 5,802 
Pawhuska.. . 5,331 5,443 |/Baldwin, ‘57 21,693  ...... Farrell... 13,644 + —-13,899 
Pawnee..... 2,861 2,742 ||Bangor..... 6,050 5,687||*Faxon-Ken- 
Perry..... ot 5,137 5,045 ||Barnesboro.. 3,442 3,831 AF’, Ss .0i0%s 2,984 PR 
Picher...... 3,951 5,848 ||Beaver..... 6,360 5,641|| Ferndale...; 2:61 2,740 
Ponca City.. 20,180 16,794 ||*Beaverdale- Ford City... 5, 5.795 
Poteau... 4,776 4'020||_ Lioydell. . 2:560 Soe Forest Clty. 3,122 4/266 
Pry 4,486 2,501 ||Beaver Falls 17,375 17,098] | Forest Bilis, 6,301 5,248 
Purcell. .... 3,546 3,116 ||Bedford.... 3,521 3,268|| Forty Fort. . 6,173 6,203 
Sallisaw... 2,885 2,140/|Bellefonte... 5,651 5,308||Fountain Hill 5,456 4,804 
Sand Springs _ 6,994 6,137||Bellevue.... 11,604 10,484|| Frackville., . 6,541 8,035 
apulpa..... 13,031 12,249||Bellwood. . . 2; ,772\| Franklin. ... 10,006 948 
Sayre... 3,362 3, Bentleyville, 3,295 3.428|| Freedom.... 3,000 3,227 
Seminole. 11,863 11,547 ||Berwick.... 14.010 13,181||Freeland.,., 5,909 6,593 
Shawnee 22.948 22,053 ||Bethel, '57.. 21,092 5,966|| Freeport... . 2.685 2,710 
Stillwater 20,238 10,097 ||Bethiehem. . 66,340 58,490)|Gallitzin.... 3,102 3,618 
Sulphur. 4,389 4,970||Birdsboro... 3,158 3,313]|Gettysburg., 7,046 5,916 
Tahlequah 4,750 3,027 ||Blairsville. . . 5,000 5,002)|Gilberton... 2,641 3,710 
Tonkawa 3,643 3,197 ||Blakely..... 6,828 8,106|| Girardville, . 3,864 4,602 
Tings. =. 182,740 142,157 ||Bloomsburg 10,633 9,799]| Glassport... 8,707 8,748 
*Veterans Village 3,355 ...... ‘Boyertown. . 4,074 3,983]|*Glen Lyon. 3,921 geet 
Vinita..... : 5,518 5,685||Brackenridge 6,178 6,400] |Glenolden.. ; 6,450 4,825 
Wagoner... . 4,395 ys Braddock... 16, 18,326|| Greencastle. 2,661 2,511 
Walters..... 2,743 2,238||Bradford.... 17,354 17,691|| Greensburg. . 16,923 16,743 
Watonga... . 3,249 2,828 ||Brentwood. . 12,535 7,552||Green Tree... 2,818 1,880 
Weatherford 3,529 z,504||Bridgeport. . §,827 5,904/! Greenville... 9,210 8,149 
Wewoka.... 6.747 10,315) |Bridgeville. . 5,650 4,459)|Grove Clity., 7.Al1 6,296 
Woodward. . 5,915 5,406 ||Bristol...... 12,710 11,895||Hamburg... 3,805 3,716 
OREGON Brockway... 2,650 2,709||Hanover.... 14,048 13,077 
Brookville... 4,274 4,397|| Harrisburg. . 39,544 88,393 
Albany..... 10,115 6,654] |Brownsville. 7,643 8,015|| Hatboro. ... 88 2.605 
*Altamont. . O 5499 ects Burnham... 2,954 2,997|| Hazleton... 35,491 88, 
Ashland. ... 739 4,744||Butler...... 23,482 24,477|| Hellertown. . 5,435 4,031 
Astoria..... 12,331 10,389} |California. .. 2,831 2,614) |*Hershey- 
Baker...... 9,471 9,342||\Camp Hill. . 5,934 3,630 Swatara.. 6,076 tdeves 
Beaverton, '54 3,213 1,052||Cannonsburg 12,072 12,599|| Highspire. .. 2,799 2,371 
LG Ena 11,409 10,021 |/Carbondale. . 16,296 19,371|| Hollidaysburg 6,483 5.910 
Burns...... 3,093 2,566 |Carlisle..... 16,812 13,984|| Homestead. . 10,046 19,041 
Coos Bay... 6,223 5,259||Carnegie.... 12,105 12,663) | Honesdale... 5,662 5,687 
Coquille, '55 4,616 3,327 ||Castle Shannon, Hummelstown 3,789 3,264 
Corvallis... . 16,207 8,392 Lire pence vnr os 10,954 3,970}| Huntingdon. 7,330 7,170 
Cottage Grove 3,536 2,626 ||Catasauqua. 4,923 4,764|| Indiana..... 11,743 10,050 
Dallas...... 4,793 3,579 ||Centerville. . 5,845 6,317!|Ingram,.... 4,236 3,904 
Empire, '54. 3,493 665||Chambersburg 17,212 - 14,852) |Irwin....... 4,228 3,441 
Bugene..... 35,879 20,838 ||Charlerol. .. 9,872 10,784|| Jeannette... 16,172 16,220 
Forest Grove 4,343 2,449/|Chester..... 66,039 59,285|| Jenkintown. 5,130 5,024 
Gladstone, "54 3,263 1,629} |Clairton.... 19,652 16,381||Jermyn,.... 2,535 3,238 
Grants Pass. 8,116 6,028||Clarion..... 4,409 3,798|| Jersey Shore 5,595 5,432 
Gresham.... 3,049 1,951||Clarks Summit -2,940. 2,691) | Johnsouburg 4.567 4,955 
*Hayesville. 2. 697-2 Wasa ees Clearfield. ... 9,357 9,372|| Johnstown. . 63.232 66,668 
Hermiston. . 3,804 803}|Clifton Heights 7,549 4,921||Kane....... 5,706 6,133 
Hillsboro... 5,142 3,747 ||Clymer..... 2,500 3,082|| Kenhorst... 2,551 
Hood River. 3,701 3,280||Coaldale. ... 5,318 6,163); Kennett Square 3,699 7. 
Klamath Falls 15,875 16.497 | |Coatesville. . 13,826 14,006|| Kingston... 21,096 
La Grande. . 8,635 7,747 | |Collingdale. . 8,443 8,162|| Kittanning. . 7,731 
Lakeview... 2,831 2,466 | |Columbia. . . 11,993 11,547|| Kulpmont. . 5,199 
Lebsnon.... 5,873 2,729 ||Connellsville 13,293 13,608)| Kutztown... 3,110 
MeM{innville 6,635 3,706||Conshohocken 10,922 10,776|| Lancaster... 63,774 
MeGford, '54 19,050 11,281}|Coplay..... 2,994 3,109}! Lansdale... . 9,762 
Milvvaukie.. 5,253 1,871/|Coraopolis. . 10,498 11,086] | Lansdowne. . 12,169 
Newberg.... 3,946 2,960)|Corry. .. .. He 7.911 6,935|| Lansford.... 7,487 
Newport.... 3,241 2,019} |Coudersport. 3,210 3.197) Larksville. .. 6,360 
North Bend, 55 7,200 4,262||Crafton..<.. 8,066 7,163||Latrobe..... 11,811 
Nyssa...... 2,525 1,855) |Cresson..... 2,569 2,.500]| Laureldale. . 3,585 
Ontario..... 4,465 3,551||Curwensville 3.332 3.422||Lebanon.... 28,156 
Oregon City. 7,682 6,124) Dale 3,310 3,291||Lebanon Ind 
Oswego, '54. ~~ _ 4,219 1,726 ||Dallastown.. 3,304 2,917||_ pendent... 2,778 
Fendleton... 11,774 8,847||Danville.... 6,994 7,122}| Leechburg. . 4,042 
Portland.... 373,628  305,394/|Darby.. 13,154 10,334|| Lehighton... 6,565 
Prineville... 3,233 2,358 | Derry 3,752 3,003]| Lemoyne... . 4,605 
Redmond... 2.956 1,876 ||Dickson Cit 8,948 11,548]| Lewisburg... 5,268 
Reedsport, '54 3,038 «..... Donora..... 12,186 13,180)|| Lewistown. . 13,894 
Roseburg... 8,390 4,924)/Dormont. . . 13,405 12,974||Lititz....... 5,568 
St. Helens... 4,711 4,304||Downingtown 4,948 4,645|| Littlestown.. 2,635 
Salem, '54.. 44,947 30,908 || Doylestown. 5,262 4,976|| Lock Haven. 11,381 
Seaside. .... 3,886 2,902) |Dravosburg. 3,786 2)277|| Luzerne..... 6,176 
Silverton... . 3,146 2,925/!Du Bois... . 11,497 12,080]|Lykens..... 2,735 
Springfield, 54 12,436 3,805|/Dunmore... ~- 20,305 23,086||*Lyndora- High- 
Sweet Home 3,603 1,090|!Dupont.. ... 4,107 5,278|| field...... 5,410 
The Dalles,'54 9,864 6,266 ||Duquesne.. . 17,620 20,693]! \tcAdoo.... 4,260 
er nae - ie 2,751||Duryea..... 6,655 8,275||*\icChesney- Bran- 
oledo, 90.. ist gE East Conemaugh 4,101 4,810|| denville-Loyal- 
eee ENNSYLVaNta (EERSTE SoueltBia’: 2408 
ast McKeesport 3, Hi eDonald.. es 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘East Mauch McKeesport. 51,502 
Aldan:..... 3,430 2,642 Chunk.... 3,132 3,392||McKees Rocks 16,241 
Aliquippa... 26,132 27,023||Easton..... 35,632 33,589||MecSherrystown 2,510 
Allentown... 106,756 96,904||East Pittsburgh 5,259 6,079||Mahanoy City 10,934 
Altoona.... T7ATT 80,214 ||East Stroudsburg 7,274 6,404|| Manheim... 4,246 
Ambler..... 4,565 3,953||Ebensburg. . 4,086 3,719|| Mansfield... 2,657 
Ambridge... 16,429 18,968 ||Eddystone. . 3,014 2,493|| Marcus Hook 3,843 
*Annville... S664 ert cnc Edgewood. . 5,292 4,697||*Marshallton 3,390 
Apollo...... 3,015 3,232 ||*Edgewood-Ferndale- Masontown. 550 
Archbald.... 6,304 8,296 Fairview. . 85740 Keeton Mauch Chunk 2.959 
Arnold...... 10,263 10,898 ||Edwardsville 6,686 7,998) |Meadville... 18,972 
*Arnold City- Elizabeth. .. 2,615 2,976||Mechanicsburg 6,786 
Fairhope. . Si219 et he. 8 Elizabethtown 5,083 4,315|| Media, '59.,. 5,946 
Ashland. ... 6,192 7,045 ||Ellwood City 12,945 12,329) | Meyersdale.. 3,137 
Ashley...... 5,243 6.371;\/Emmaus,..... 7.780 6,731'' Middletown, 9,184 


282 
Place 1950 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
M id... 6,491 
Millersburg. 2,861 
Millersville, , 2,551 
Millvale.... 7,287 
Milton 8,578 
Minersville. : 7,783 
Pete AG 7,415 
Mon 17,896 
Monongahcta 8,922 
Montoursville 3,293 
Moosic..... 3,965 
Mi ville. . 6,787 
Mount Carmel 14,222 
Mount Joy. . 
Mount Oliver 6,646 


Mount Penn 3,63 
Mount Pleasant 5,883 
Mount Union 4°690 


Mubhall.... 16,437 
Myerstown... 3.050 
Nanticoke... 20,160 
Nanty-Glo. . 5,425 
Narberth. 5,407 
Nazareth . 5,830 
*Nesquehoning- New 

Columbus. 4,186 
New erercn 9,535 
New Castle. 48,834 
New Cumberland Mg 1204 
New Holland 27602 
New Kensington 25,146 
Norristown... 38, 126 
Northampton 9/332 
North Belle 


Vernon... 3,1 
North Braddock 1a'734 
orth Catasau- 


qua...... 629 
North Charleroi 2,554 
North East 247 
Northumberland 4,207 
North ee 998 
le ar 246 
Oakmon ,264 
Oil City. 19.581 
Old Forge... 9,749 
Olyphant... 7,047 
Oxford..... 3,091 
Palmerton.. 6,646 

almyra. 5,910 
*Paolil, . +e £ 3,029 
Farkeaburg.. ‘ 2,611 
*Parkville.. 3,299 
Patton...... 3,148 
Pen eatte. ~ 3,878 
peerrops. 3,691 
Perkas 4,358 
Philadelphia, 2,071,605 
Philipsburg. 88 
Phoenixville. 12/932 
Pitcairn. 5,857 
Pittsburgh.. 676,806 
Pittston. ... 15,012 ! 


Pleasant mie 3,80: 
Plymouth, 13,021 

seis aza's:s's ,004 

Portage. . 4,871 

Ilegany 2,519 
Port Carbon 3,024 
Port Vue... 4,75) 
Pottstown, '57 25,360 
Pottsville... 23,640 
Prospect Park 5,834 
Punxsutawney 969 
Quakertown, 5.673 
Rankin..... 6,941 
Reading.... 109,320 
Red Lion... 5,119 
Renovo..... 3,751 
*Republic- 

Cardale... 026, 
Reynoldsville 3,569 
Ridgway.... 6,244 
Ridley Park. 4,921 
qoaring Spring 2,771 
Rochester. . 7,197 
*Rocky Grove 3,111 
Royersford. . 3,862 

5,856 

5 7,846 

7,735 

Sehuyikiil Haven 6,597 
Scottdale. 6,249 
Scranton.... 125,536 
Selinsgrove.. 3,514 
Sewickley... 5,836 
Shamokin .. 16,879 
Sharon... 6,454 
Sharon Hill. 5,464 
Sharpsburg.. 1296 
Sharpsville.. 5,414 
Shenandoah. 15,704 
hillington, . 5,059 


6,373||Shippensburg 5,722 
2,959||Slatington... 4,343 
1,867||Somerset., 936 
7,811 Souderton... 4,521 
8,313}|South Connells- 
8,686}|_ ville...... 2,610 
7,061||South Fork.. 2,616 
20,257 Bi Greens- 
8,825]| Dburg..... 2,980 
3,019 *South Union- 
4,568 Wh. .... 3,425 
5,493||Southwest Greens- 
17,780]|_ burg..... 144 
2,855|/South Williams- 
6,981 port...... 364 
6 Spangler. ... 013 
5,824||Spring City. 3,258 
4,763] |Springdale . 139 
2,606 StateCollege, "57 21,651 
13,900) |Steelton . 1574 
2,692/|/*Stowe..... 27524 
24,387||*Strabane.. . 2,861 
6,217/||Stroudsb 6.361 
5,217||Summit H 4,924 
5,721||Sunbury. . 15,570 
Susquehanna 
retarete, 2 Depot.. 2,646 
9,630||Swarthmore 4,825 
47,638)|S vale... 16,488 
4,525) |Swoyersville. ,795 
2,153||Tamaqua. .. ,5008 
24,055||Tarentum... .540 
38,181 Yet cine 7,176 
9,622|| Throo: 861 
Titusville: | 8,923 
3,022||Towanda. 4,069 
15,679||Trafford.... 3,965 
*Trevorton.. 2,545 
2,530||Turtle Creek 12,363 
2,674||Tyrone..... 8,214 
3,704]; Union City.. 3,911 
,469|| Uniontown. . 20,471 
2,450!|Upland..... 4,081 
3,921|| Vandergrift. 9,524 
6,26 et Raley a ARS 4,325 
20,379||Warren..... 14,849 
11,892 Washiipioa. 26,280 
9,252|| Waynesboro. 0,334 
2,723|| Waynesburg. 5,514 
7,475|| Weatherly. . 2,622 
5,239|| Wellsboro. . . 4,215 
Awe Wesleyville. . 3,41 
2,288|| West Chester 15,168 
.....]/| West Hazleton 6,988 
3,085|| West Homestead 3,257 
4,059|| West Mifflin,’58 26,450 
3,627|| Westmont... 4,410 
4,121||West Newton 3,619 
1,931,334||West Pittston 7,230 
3,963|| West Reading 5,072 
12,282]| West View. . 7,581 
310 pikes Washing- 
671,659); tom....... 4,492 
17,828 west Wyoming 2,863 
Retateca. West York.. 5,756 
15.507||Whitehall, °57 1 ,480 
3,690|| White Oak. . 7159 
4,123]| Wilkes-Barre 76,826 
§ 2,356|| Wilkinsburg. 31,418 
3,279|| Williamsport 45,047 
3.601|| Wilmerding. »320 
20,194|| Wilson...... 8,159 
,530}| Windber. 8,010 
5.100|| Winton,.... 6,280 
9,482|| Wyoming 4,511 
5,150|| Wyomiss 4,187 
7,470|| Yeadon. 11,068 
110,568]| York...... 9,953 
891 Youngwood. 2.720 
3,784||Zelienople, '58 3,225 
8S a RHODE ISLAND 
3,675|| Barrington. . 8,246 
6,253] | Bristol. 2/320 
3.887||Burrillville. . 8,774 
2,724|| Central Falls. 23,550 
7,441||Coventry.. 9,869 
tata Cranston. $5,060 
3.605||Cumberland.. 12/842 
6,809|| East Greenwich 4, 923 
7,653|| East Eee 35, 871 
7,569||Glocester. i 
6,518 Hopkinton. ; . 3,676 
« 14,810 
1467 North) Sah 
»202|| den 13,927 
5,129 North. Rmiltieta 5,726 
19,790) | Pawtucket. . 81,436 
4,932]!Portsmouth. . 6,578 


UES: Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 


1940||Place 
‘PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


1 Place 1950 1940 
RHODE ISLAND—Continued 
Pets (Ae reas a oo ste a 

5 Mate. ....6 1905. , 

oa Pre ocag coos 6,690 4,611 
0 
. 

town...... 10,148 7,282 
2,628||"Tiverton.... 5,659 5,018 
,023||Warren...... 8,513 158 
Warwick..... : 28,757 
2,616}| Westerly..... 12,380 1,199 
est Warwick 19,006 18,188 
os»---|| Woonsocket.. 50,211 49,303 

3.002 SOUTH CAROLINA 

5 Abbeville... 5,395 4,930 
6,033)| Aiken, "54... 11,15: 6,168 
3'201|| Anderson... 19,770 19,424 
3'022|| Andrews.... 2,702 2,008 
4/989|| *Arcadia..,. 2,554 a 
6.226 Bamberg.... 2.954 3,000 

13. 115) Batesburg... 3,169 2.933 

= Beaufort, "58 6,993 3,185 
89? Belton. «a. 3,371 2,119 
* §.136|| Bennettsville 5,140 4,895 

"406! Bishopville. . 3,076 2,995 

15,462|| *Brandon- 

i Judson... 11,008 eteyead 
2.740|| Camden, ‘57 7,160 5,747 
4'061|| Cayce, "55 5/391 1,47 

15,919|| Charleston. . 70,174 71,275 
9/234 eraw < 4,8 497 
12°486|| Chest = 6,893 6,392 
9'846|| Clinton . aa 5,704 
9°002)} Clover...... 2 3,067 
7'382||Columpbia... 86,914 62,396 
8°126|| Conway. . ,07 066 
41 Darlington 6,619 6,236 
4'017|| Denmark, "53 3,542 2,056 
id Dillop...... 5,171 3,867 
* '9.805|| *Dunean: :: 3, DOO sawn cen 
8'845||*East Gaffney 4,289 aa pha 
3'843 EB ley. cues 6,316 5,183 
21/819 Eau Claire.. 9,238 3,508 
27431 udasheld os 2,518 2,119 
quinox-Apple- 
10,725) | "ton Mills. 5,413 es: 
14'891 Florence. ... 22,513 16,054 
26'166|| Forest Acres 3,240 32 
10/231 Fort Mill... 3.20: 2.919 

"891 Gaffney..... 8,123 7,63! 
2'754|| Georgetown. ,004 5,559 
3'665|| *Graniteville 3,362 es seen 
2'918|| *Great Falls . 35339 1.1... 

13/289 Greenville 58,16 34,734 
7523|| Greenwood. et Suan 

, Poconos A ’ 
3-326)! Hartsville... 5.658 5,399 
3'74]|| Honea Path. 2.840 2,765 
2'765)| Jackson, 52 2 O80 a aoiate esate 
7°943|| Kingstree, '59 3,889 3,182 
4°907|| Lake City... 5,112 2,522 
7°215|| Lancaster... 7,159 4,430 

Hl *Lancaster Mills- 

Springdale 4,313 wants 
"2.0031 Tatrens; ss Bees" 6804 

4 Laure! i Ki 

5,590/! wreColl. . 2.688 2/391 
Patan ya Manning, "59. 3,628 138 
'86.236|| Marion... .. 1834 5.746 
29'853 Mt Picasant 978 
44,355)| mulling... : 4,916 4,303 

8'217|| Myrtle Beach’55 5,836 1,597 

9.057|| New Ellenton, 

7929 ‘63° 4 O1L wg 

4°728|| Newberry 7,510 

3320 No. August, "53 3 "937 2. 629 

8'524|| Orangeburg. 15,322 10521 
56'712|| *Orr Mills. 2'625 ashe 

ar ace-Poe ORLA 

2°546 *Park Pl: P 3, 723 

2°117|| *Pelzer..... 2692: > Mena 

uy *Piedmont.. 2.673 wie Wigtace 
*Riverside-City 
View-W ood- 

6,231 Side..... S401) Geers. we 
11,159]} Rock Hill... 24; 502 15,009 

»185|| *Sans Souci-Union 

25,248 Bleachery. ‘9,337 Sos ~ 

6,998]| *Saxon..... 3,088 i A 
47,085]| Seneca. . 3,649 
10,625|| *Shannontown 5,828 a's ales 
atae Soe Green- 

2,099 Spartanbiie, ‘57 41; ‘559 32,249 
3,230) s312 3,02. 
10,672 Sumter ate 185 15,874 
10,577|| Union...... 730 8,47: 
3,379) *Victor ae 2,654 piaierene 
wee Waites tae 

rboro. A . 3 

4,604 “Ware Shoais 3,082... BUY 

olumbia, 
12,156 OVv., "5 4,37. 

4,196|| *Whites' Bridge ges 
75,797 head are rth Win- 

3,683 ah Heights 5,070 


thee 


1950 1940||Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 
SOUTH CAROLINA-Continued TENNESSEE—Contin ued TEXAS—Continued 
aaire. ees tle Ripley...... 318 2,784 ||Floydada. .. 3,21 
Wi ts ie ; i. 4272 3,981 ||Fort Stockton 4444 
Winnsboro. . i "3,181 e ef o 
"Winnsboro 3,267 3,181 She! Shee 9456 6,537 oe eats 
Sorin itis a ++ee++|\South Pittsburg 2,573 2,285||Gainesville.. 11,246 
Woodruff 2.509 *y 508 parta...... 299 506 ||Galena Park 7,186 
York.....1. 4181 Rosle te te eon cone , 
SOUTH DAKOTA ons, 3, 
Aberdeen... 21,051 17,018|lguiae ny. 2648 Fat cee or 
Belle Fourche 3,540 :496 || Winchester... 3,974 2'760||Gilmer....- 4096 
Brookings... 7,764 5,346|| (a) See also Bristol, Va., pop.,||Gladewater.. 5,305 
Canton,.... 2/530 2\518111950, 15,954: 1940, 9,768. "| |Gonzales,... 5,659 
ae 3,288 100 BoA es ee Oa Graham. ||. 6,742 
tron. «1S 788 beg ae ae 
SO 422 45.570 26,612 ||Greenville.. . 14,727 
emiion 760 3,017 1,944 ||Haltom City 5,766 
Maton: 5183 8,000 "700 Hamilton. .. 3,077 
Milbank...) —_2'982 449 RA pA pene oa 3.588 
Mitchell...) 121123 aor 3,806 | Fckel 78836 
Riche Ee oe meas prince Hearne... .: 4,872 
Rapid City.. 25,310 ne 611 |[Facuerson ® g'ass 
Redfield... 2,655 aa 1,763) | Fenrietta... 2,813 
Sioux Falis.) 52696 2,708 2,338 || Foreford.... 5,207 
Sisseton..,.. 2,871 5,396 1095 Highland Park 11,405 
Spearfish 2°755 7.602 4-240 / Highland 2:72 
3/471 2185 703 |letiticrest.s, 2/598 
Vermillion 5,33 1782 2,453 ; - H 
Watertown.. 21,699 122,459 - _ 87,930||Hillsboro.... ©» 8,63 
Webster a4 5,302 4,472 Hondo.,. ° 4,188 
, 3,176 1,976||Houston.... 596,163 
Winner... .: 3,252 : "p44 || Huntsvilie 9820 
Yankton... 7.709 eraae 6,594) lTrving...... 2,621 
Gacree = Manor Jacinto City. 6,856 . .. 
TENNESSEE Beeville bg gir ae Jacksboro. s 2,951 
Alcoa....... 6,355 5,131] |Bellaire. | | |= 10.173 1124| Jacksonville, 8,607 
thens..... 8,618 6,930] !Belton.. |||. 6246 3'572||Jasper...... 4'403 
*Banner Hill 2,873 ...... Barlavinedoe 3'016 "081 | Jeflerson. .. - 3,164 
Belle Meade. Sal 2,061 Big Spring 17/286 12/604 Karnes City. 2'588 
*Bemis...., NAB So raticigrs olnin ishop. 9'731 *399||Kaufman... 2,714 
Bristol, "58 (a) 17,785 14,004||Bonham.._. 7'049 6/349||Kenedy..... 4,234 
Brownsville. 4,71 4,012 ||Borger 18/059 10018) |Kermit..... 6,912 
Chattanooga 131,041 128,163 ||Bowie... | 4544 470) (Kerrville. . . - 7691 7} 
Clarksville, '58 21,425 11,831||Brady.. 5,944 5/noz||Kilgore..... 9,638 
Cleveland... 12,605 11,351 ||Breckenridge 6,610 5,326 ||Killeen..... 7,045 
Clinton..... 3,71 :761||Brenham 6.941 6/435 || Kingsville... 16,898 
Columbia.:; 10,911 10/579 ||Brownfleld 6/161 4'009||L@ Feria... 2/952 
Cookeville. . 6,92 ,364 | Brownsville 36,066 22'083||L2, Grange. . 2,738 
Covington. . 4,379 3,513||Brownwood. 20,181 13,398 ||Lake Jackson — 2,597 
Dayton..... 3,191 1,870 fe 18102 11/842) |Lakeview. .. 091 
Dickson. . .. 3, ,904 | Burkburnett 4/555 2'814||*Lamarque.. 7,359 
Dyersburg. . 10,885 10,034 vert 2548 2'366||Lamesa..... 10,704 
*Eagleton Village— Cameron... 5,052 5,04: 86 
Blount Hills 3,503 ...... "700 21 2,632 
East Ridge.. 9,645 2.939 4 2'6 
win. <6 ; i nia ‘ i 126: 
Etowah.... 3,261 S82 oe ae Bene nas 4'163 
Fayetteville. 5,447 4,684 |Childres 7,619 6,464 || Littlefield... 6,540 
Franklin... 475 4,120/|Ciseo......: 5,230 4.868 ||Livingston. . 865 
Gallatin . Ar 5,107 4,829 ||Glarendon. . 2577 24: 2,954 
Greeneville. . 8,721 6,784 ||Clarksville. . 4,353 4,09 5,973 
Harriman... 6,389 5,620||Cleburne...: 12/905 10; 24,502 
Henderson. . ity) 1,771||Gleveland, .. 5,183 17 71,747 
*Highland Park- Coleman... . 6,530 6 16,135 
Litz Manor 4,846 . 4... College Station 7/925 2 129 
Humboldt... 1426 5,160||Colorado City 6,774 5,213 . 067 
Jackson..... 0.207 24,332 |!Columbus.. . 2/878 2°49 ||McCamey .. 121 
Jefferson Clty 3,633 ‘576 ||Comanche. . 3,840 3/209||MeGregor .. 2,669 
Jobnso City, Commerce. - 5,889 4/699||McKinney .. 10,560 
ST ies ahs 28,303 25,332||Conroe..... 7,298 *624||Maria...... 3,603 
Kingsport, '58 24,540 14,404||Gorpus Christi 108,287 57,301 ||Marlin...... 7,099 
Knoxville... 124,769  111,580||Corsicana... —- 19,211 15,232||Marshall.... 22,327 
La Follette.. 5,797 ,010||Cotulla..... 4/418 3/633||Mathis..... 4,050 
Lawrenceburg, ‘ockett.... 5,932 "536 ||Memphis. .. 3,810 
Ghee) 6,456 3,807||Crystal City 7,198 6,529 ||Menard..... 685 
ano) 913 95! MELO sse sss 7,498 5,474 ||Mercedes. .. 10,081 
Lenoir City 5,159 4,373 5,918 6, 
ee hee = WAS vis. 62 
on. F A Decatur 2,922 2,578 , 
Loudon..... 3,567 3,017 ||Del Rio. 14/211 13/343||Mineral Wells _7,801 
*Lynn Garden- Denison. :.: ~ 17,504 15,581 ||Mission. . . . . 0,765 
West View-Fort Denton..... 21372 11,192|/Monahans. , 6,311 
Robinson-Morrl- *Dickinson.. Ce 57 See ae Mount Pleasant 6,342 
son City.. 8,627. ,......||Donna. 7171 4,712||Nacogdoches — 12,327 
McKenzie... 3,774 2,019 ||Dublin 2'761 2'546 || Navasota... 5,188 
MeMinnville 7,577 4,649 ||Dumas. 6,127 2'117||Nederland. . 3,805 .. 
Martin..... 4/082 3,587 ||Bagle Lake. . 2'787 9'124||New Boston. 2,688 
Maryville... £ §.609||Eagle Pass. . 7,276 6,459||New Braunfels 12,210 
Memphis, 58 488,550  292,942||Wastland.... 3/626 3'g49||Nocona..... 3,022 
rh ee 5 3,035 ||Edcouch 2,925 1,758||Oak Knoll. , 3,930 
Millington. . 4,696 730 5 8,718 | |Odessa...... 9,4 
Morristown. 13,019 8,050||Iedna....... 2,72: 8 
Mount Pleasant 2,931 3,089 3,90 
Murfreesboro 13,052 49 ; 5,58: 
Nashville... 174,307 167,402||Bigin...... s 3,168 2,00 88 . 
Newport, '59. 6,025 3,575||El Paso...., 130,485 96,81 ; 2,952 
Oak Hill, ‘58 A S0atr Cis Elsa. . : 3,179 1,00 Ses 2,799 
*Oak Ridge. 0,220 es ee ess Ennis. . 4 7,815 7,087 | |Palestin & 12,503 
Paris....... 8,826 6,395||*Fabens. ... B/OS08 tien tet [Pampa..... 16,58 
Pulaski..... 5,762 §,314!|Falfurrias... 6,712 ety alley eee ie 21,643 


1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940 
_- TEXAS—Continued — Continued Pay 
Pasadena. .: Spnrg 3,436 | |Orem., se Sam. 2,914//0 ihe ae 
po, 448 3'164||Payson..;.. 3,998 ; well oe See ee 
slo ‘ Vass 3,591 eriche-Tlo Place- 
Perryton.... 4,417 2338 or Grove 8,195 re tiae fama a ees 
Pharr. ease Bese libres 222 onpay "O71 | (TA aa. ee sale 
sphilips..s. $103 oa, Richfié 4212  —-3'584||Tynchburg, * ren 
pepe EE BRR cee Yon geet ee gt ees 
Pleasanton.. _2913 i ‘Lak 4,562 3,591|| Heights... 
Port Arthur, 57,530 46140 South ae Pe 183 on ma Otig Marion, : 8.982 Bizz 
Port Lavaca, 5.599 rag0 | Routh Ogcer ke THOe BPO Beep aes 
Port, Neches. "448 -2'487|(Spanish Fork sat) 1,489 
Promont...: ela —L080|lspringvitio.. Gare 4.796 epsom Fark 
Quanah. ... 4.p89 3,767 Tooele. vines Stas Sone oleeee | ree bes 
Rie) s 2 ee eee ermal.....- 
Eeiniaie oie. coco) een et 
E eng s 4,050|| Terrace... 5,841 
Heights... 2.568. VERMONT 
ea oe 
oe OUT «+ 15 3p)[Bollows Falls’ oe Ros 
Rosenberg 6:210 6.780) Bennington.. 12,411 11,267 /|Portsmouth. 80,039 50,745 
Rotan...... 37163 3'029 || prin aee: 8,008 
ion... - 6,59: 8,699 ||Brorsopore.” eee 
Ban Angeio.. 52003 _25,802||Brattleboro.. 34,322 
San Antonio, 4081442 253'854||Surlington... 33.839 
San Augustine 2/510 ‘1,516! geyser” 3,897 
ee ene 28 516 | Essex... ..- 3931 -«3'059||Roatioxe.. «91921-69987 
271 9/501 
San Diego. . 397 2'674 Bssez Sire, oll. 2.744 
San Juan "413 2.674 |/Hardwick.... 2629 2,605||Saltvilie. « 
San Marcos. 9/080 G.ove|[panyert--<: 35809 
: 0. BL QT ee tainig 005 : 1360 
San Saba. Blak + y459||Middlebury.: 4778 3:175||*"Sehoolfield= 
Seguin...... "733 7006 Village.... 8,61 
Seminole. . 3,479 -006||rontpelier... $1599 _-8{006||* Sherwood i 
; 1,761 || , 
ymour. , 779 Bigp8 | Neem seOWD Gs 7225 3,130||South Boston 6,057 «5,352 
3.338 ||Newport... 5,217 
17,156 pe 4,314 
"525 oultney 1936 ett, 
3:770| | Hen 3:499  —«-3,278||Vinton. <7. 
haat Rockinghaii. 5409 5 
S815 enna Es wide 
21528 81 236 
828 || Rutland 17/659 17,082 
St. 4 
Stephenville, 7155 4768 St. Johnsbary 2308 Bee 
Smestwater. eee ‘991 6,742 || ue 7,370 rat See aan Bristo tol, Te 
er. 3'619 10'3 ou! uriington ey 279 : enn., 
Talt 2078 ett Springfield... 9,190 ¥730\b (1958) 17,785; (1960) 16,771, 
2.848 8 0 5,182 WASHINGTON 
2'925 £3768 PR lancomeas 22 Coe noe eenee 
ase iy Ane: ER RR 
Terrell Hill : ; 159 || Bellingham. . ; 
Texarkana @ 24703 7 rst ; ost 5:608 *Beverly ee heen . Sra 
ie Clty. a 74g||Woodstock... 2.613 soe There abit ae oe 
on ob3 VIRGINIA Bremerton.. 27678 15,134 
147458] |Abingdon 4,709 a ant ,705 17 
"679 |(Alexandria.. 61,787 3,158 ||Camas, "58 5,392 4, 
‘277 |/Altavista,.:° 3,332 33310 (Chehalis, 0637 Tals 
: 1)°244|(Appalachia,, -2'915 ~——-3010||Cheney. 5,639 4,857 
4:7 55'083||*Arlington-iive ' : a Ga Sn Be 197 1.551 
Deere eee |B SSSIl wood ss =. alee Gar. -:. Soae fe ARG 
am Ce 
*West Orange 2, : Bedford. . Band isos 5) ORY TOR sees : vane 
rWest Orange 2,689... Bedtord.- +. #081 "8.978 rillensbaitg yt ee hy 
Place..... 17,074 9,221 |/Blacksbur ‘331 ||Enumclaw , 2/7 oF 3 
Whar: 50 ett Blackstone, . 39308 4589 
White Bettie. : : Bluefi ‘A : : 
a 82 Bae eae aes leer "3,300 
Wwiehits Falis 68,042  ‘4'5,119||Buena Vista, 5214 9,768 ||*Fruitvale . 3,65 
Winnsboro. . “B12 2'002 Charlottesviite 25,969 Peta Grane ‘aul 2;741 
(ae 5,231 rete Shinentenras Es ieee 1,896 |/Hoquiam.. . : 11338 
Yorktown. 2596 «268i | [Christiansburg 2, tty | PSaeee 7:34 
Ysleta. 732 081 |Ciitton Forsee 5795 2,209||Kennewiek.: 10,1 
of Te wee eae Ci el fh bee ee 
ASB) Bae Tae aay, AE *Copeland Park Cairo BBs “Lake ota tris Boas 
ab arotet pate e Stevi 5 
Americ She Culpeper... 2 Bor 6,300 | Longview. . = ne eer 
amercanxork ving gang alla absh BAMBI HARES a agy 
.333|(Danville. «35: ee 
Brigham cit ree gsay caterer gente 3,437 "Mason Cliy 2/608, 131217 
es See eat (Emporia. Beet  2.785||Mocestacee «pass | id 
SDragerts 4,723 1,053 eam "54. 3:08 - . |[Mount Vernon 5530 ‘2 
Heber. Ee Soe” 3748 Varmville 3 i376 2,76 | |. Navy Yard City 3, 030 eears 
oiee 2,748 "Ferguson Park $208 eee loumplat coos B07 9 noes 
3.456 646 | |Fredericksbur; Tht 3,466] |Omak. .-. ape he: 
3,62 2,733||Front Ri 4 gs 10,066||Pasco. ....” 1391 291 
cetena 11,868 ||Galax. pies: e 248 eer Port Angeles 11338 ows 
3996 "2.875 Boron 1Ba88 5,898 Pass a ae 4683 
3990 5,740||* Highland f 8,768||Pullman:::; 12938 ue 
B7'112 '835||_ Springs... 3,171 Puyallup, 10010 7889 
43°688 |/* Elton or) Oe 5 Raymond, oH 7,889 = 
2 . . |{Renton.. 16.039 aan 


U. S. Population—Places Exceeding 2,500 285 
Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940) |Place 1950 1940 
= SS i ais 
WASHINGTON—Continued WEST VIRGINIA—Continued WISCONSIN— Continued 
*Richland... 21,809 ......||*Werdunville- “% 12,437 0,645 
ss 6's 7,591 Fi Mudfork.. 2,941 . le... s 569 
Sedro-Woolley 3,299 2,954|| Vienna. 020 : H ‘822 
iton.... 5,045 7 War.... 3,992 New Richmond 2,886 2,382 
ohomish , 3,094 2,794|| Weirton 24.005 a 5,345 4,562 
*South B: Welch... 6,603 6, 5,055 5,362 
WAY... 27 Is nA Wellsburg. 5,787 6, 2,561 1,742 
Spokané.::: 161/721 —_ 122,00i|| Weston 8,945 8,268 415084 39/089 
Sumner..... 81 2,140||Westover... 4,318 1,752 2,924 3.252 
Sunnyside... 194 2,368 eeling 58,891 61,099 3,315 Seen 
Tacoma..... 143,673  109,408)|White Sulphur 5.751 4,762 
Toppenish . . : ji . 2,643 2,093 4,543 4.170 
Gemeie.  GGgh gf APE tis au SLL, va, Sax Poe Wiatlagen Coes ee 
ancouver, . a ke a n 4’ 
Wi W: 24,102 (1950) 4.212; (1940) 3,921, . d Ch 5,392 4,622 
Wapato..... 3/18 WISCONSIN 5,002 9) ee 
Wenatchee. . 13,07. 3,384 652 71,193 67,195 
*West Wenatchee 2,690 ctBcin a8 4,072 3'608 
Yakima... 38.486 9,495 8,774 8,501 
4 6,898 5,719 
WEST VIRGINIA 11,101 4,608 4,304 
Beckley..... 19,397 6.415 A ig 
Rewwicd. ae 3,485 10.3. ee rapes 
Bluefield (a). 21,506 25.365 B 5, 
Buckhannon 6,016 4,247 Falls weer 40,638 
Charleston 73,501 5 3,395 
Charles Town 3,035 2,539||Shorewood.. = 16,199 15,184 
Chesapeake. 2,56 2'204||South Milwau- 
Chester..... 3,758 4,414|| kee... +» 12,855 11,134 
Glarksburg.. 32/014 so368 peste tale | pale 
* le < fi of ' Peesis 
Sere es si0s2 ,134||Sparta....... 5,893 5,850 
9,121 2,760||Spooner..... 97 2,629 
9,346 10,561||Stevens Point 16,564 15,777 
4°435 3,444||Stoughton.... 4,833 4,743 
2,858 6,373||Sturgeon Bay 7.054 5,439 
,305 ,269||Superior.,,.. 35,325 35,136 
5,780 30,745||Tomah...... 760 3,817 
86,353 266 || Tomahawk... i 3.365 
320 2,382||Two Rivers.. ane ? ne 
rou 11,301 
$079 19,242 
*McComas,, 2,999 aaa : 
MeMechen. 3,518 oetaae 
rue” 1. 27,769 
95! .364 
; 5,452 
3,375 5,010 
22,992||Whitefish Bay 14,665 651 
,059||Whitewater.. LOL 689 
7,382 ||Wisconsin 
ooies Rapids.../. 13.496 11,416 
5818 WYOMING 
42,707 ||Buffalo : 2,674 2,302 
3,671||Casper, '57. 35,459 17,964 
3,238 ||Cheyenne... 31,935 22,474 
5 266 3908 Douglas ae Bae phys 
,955|| Lancaster... . i 10 c if # 
2,677 | |\Littite Chute. 4,152 3,360||Evanston,.. 3,863 ape 
3,538 ||Madison.... 96,056 67,447 ||Green River. 3,187 2.640 
7,426||Manitowoc... 27,598 24,404 ||Lander, °58... 3,810 2,594 
5,051||Marinette..., 14,178 14,183||Laramie..,. 15,581 10,627 
.558 ||Marshfield... 39: rs os 
2,571 ||Mauston. a 171 621 3,395 98 
2,817) |Mayville 5 3,010 3,804 rye: 
2,702||Medford..... 2,799 2,36 g vies Vers 5, rn 
Menasha... 12,38. 10,481||Riverton.,.. 4,14 2,54 
10.377 ||Menomonie. 8,245 6,582||Rock Springs 10,857 9,827 
errmll oss 8,95 8,711] |Sheridan..., 11,500 10,529 
Seige s Milwaukee... 637,392 587,472 |: Thermopolis onan aan 
2,497||Monona..... 2,5 1.323 | |Torrington,. 3.24 344 
LB2G A ae Monroe...... 7,037 6,182||/Worland.... 4,202 2.710 
Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 
Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
% 24 
AMERICAN SAMOA Machanao. ... 684 275||Humacao..... 10,851 7,6 
Districts and islands Merizo.......+ 1,086 866 Spee ee . Lae eqn 
AmericanSamoa18,937.—-:12,908||Piti.......... 1902 1,175 ea : 9492 «65 182 
Manua....:.. 2,819 2/597||Sinajana...... 9,169 1288 Rin Giedras. 2 132°438 99°936 
Tutuila, eastern 10,624 ae: Talatoty eae” 5 oe rts San Juan..... 4°767 169,247 
pues itande oe "147||Umatac. 430 VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CANAL ZONE hae B.022 #24||Municipalities, cities of 2,500 or 
3 se . , re and islands 
Rowes claret of ae (a) Part of Agana annexed to SIN@|lviegin Islands 26,665 24,889 
Canal Zone.. 52,822 pie jana since 1940. St. Croix (Munici- ” 6 
Fe bain py @ iGo Bie PUERTO RICO pality) (a).. 12,103 12,902 
North Gamboa 3,074 2'353||Cities and towns of 10,000 or Ee 
Silver City.... 5,726 ,583 more ality 14.562 11,987 
GUAM Puerto Rico. .2,210,703 1,869,255|| pate sce Oot 7 
Municipalities Aguadilla..... 18,276 ata Nity. ; tHE: 11,469 9,801 
Guam....... 59,498 2,290 Arecibo..,.... .659 , 13: Christiansted 
Agana (a).. 800 10,004/|/Bayamon..... 20,171 14,596 HY 5.2. oe 112 4,495 
BU these sa. 4,682 1,068||Caguas...,«.- 33,759 24,377) |St. John Island 749 722 
ASAD 6 sicicks 0 se 3,090 656||Cayey........ 18,429 .622||St. Thomas 
Barrigada..... 11,534 875||\Coamo. 11,592 8,691 Island...... 13,81 11,265 
Dededo.....-- 441 1,196||Fajardo,...... 15,336 7,108||(a) Coextensive with St. Croix 
Inarajan..... 1,490 1,076||\Guayama..... 19.408 16,913 Istand 


ih ; 


U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 


Population and Area of Counties, Census of 1950, 
WITH NAMES OF COUNTY SEAT OR COURT HOUSE, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
There are 3,068 counties in the United States Pepa of = se: apres — oe racy 


Columbia and the parts of ee Nai 


tree: Co Seat © Tadon 
ea un) a 
ene sq. mi.| Court House 1950 
ALABAMA 
(67 counttes, 61,078 sq. mt.; pop., 3.061 3743) 
599) Pratteville minis aeiareis 18,186 
A 613| Bay Minette...... 0,997 
Ss ibn A Ag, Spur eek qvenr 
625| Centerville. : 28075 
,054 
29,228 


677) Elba & Enterprise.. 
616) Tuscumbia. " 
850) Evergreen........ 
648} Rockford......... 

1,034] Andalusia......... 
611)Luverne.......... 
743|Cullman,....... ji 
560) Ozark 
976|Selma............ 270 
778|Fort Payne....... 048 
628) Wetumpka ae 31,649 
962|Brewton.......... 31,443 

y' 

Franklin. 
Geneva. 

~Greene 
Hale. . 
Henry 
Houston f 
Jackson...... 
on toe 
Damar... . ow. 
Lauderdals. 
Lawrence..,.. 
Limestone, ... prac Gr eRe 

wndes,.... 716) Hayneville........ 18,018 
Macon 616) Tuskegee. . . oa}, 30,581. 
Madison 803|Huntsville... 1.) .: 72,903 
Marengo..... 978) Linden... ......... 29,494 
Marion...... 743| Hamilton..,...... 27,26: 
Marshall... .. 571) Guntersville...... 45,090 
Mobile.......| 1,248) Mobile wh» oe) REO 
Monroe,...... 1,035) Monrooviliee haere. 2 25,732 
“ee as 790| Montgomery...... 138,965 
Morgan, 574| Decatur. . 92 
Perry. 734| Marion, 20,439 
Pickens. . 887) Carrollt 24,349 
Pike 673|Troy..... 30,608. 
Randolph A 581) Wedowee 22,513 
Russell... .... 639] Phenix City.. i 
Be, Clair...... 641) Pell City. .... 
Shelby....... 800|Columbiana,...... 
Sumter....... 914) Livingston........ 
Talladega... . 750} Talladega......... 
Tallapoosa... . 711) Dadeville......... 
Tuscaloosa... . 1,340) Tuscaloosa,....... 
Walker in ai. s% 809] Jasper. 
Washington... 1,069|Chatom.......... 
NVLCOXi iss nese 900)Camden.......... 
Winston...... 633| Double Springs... . 
ALASKA 


Four Judicial Districts 
(571,065 sq. mi.; pop. 1950, 128 he 
ist District. . 34,391).... 


2nd District.. ha7" 135 
8rd District... [142/031 
4th District... |247:508 
ARIZONA 
(14 counttes, 118,575 sq. mi.; pop., 749,587) 
Apache....... 11,174;Saint Johns eit a, 27,767 
Cochise...... 6,256] Bisbee. . 31,488 
Coconino,.... 18,573 Flagstatt. Soudan 91 
Baty wince a 4,750] Globe. 24,158 
Graham...... 4,610) Safford. . 12/985 
Greenlee 1,874/Clifton........... 12,805 
Maricopa 9,226) Phoenix 331,770 
Mohave......) 13,260, Kingman. . ae 8,510 
9, poe oe dekecaar ae 29,446 
Tucson.. ‘ 141,216 
Florence........ |! ,191 
Nogales 344 
Prescott. cies. 24,991 
uma, 006 


eS item 
County | on 
(76 counttes, 62 ore sere POP, 1,909,611) 
Spee ee 1,635 /De Witk.02 0... oon 
er... 222. | 5386|Mountain Home..:| 11,683 
Benton....... 886 (Bentonville. . ... «. soe 
oone..... Fas, Harrison.......-- 7 
Y..seeee| 649/Warren. ..:.. eed 15,987 
Cathoun......| 628 pee Sobers aa 7,1 
le and 
Spgs....| 13,244 
647|Lake Village..... 306 
878 Arkadelphia... ..- qos 
rai wee Springs. . Sipe 
768|Magnolia. |... 28,770 
560/Morrilton. 1 
717 |Jonesboro and 
Lake City 50,613 
598/Van Buren. Ak 
623 |Marion. 47,184 
626 |Wynne 24,757 
672 |Fordyce.. 41 
776|Arkansas an 25,155 
DTOW.. T.. 0 en ee 836 |Monticello........ 17,959 
Faulkner... ... 56 |Conway.......e6 25,289 
Franklin......| 615|Charleston 
OSA esas sane 2,358 
Fulton........ 608|Salem....... rks 9,187 
Garland..,....| 721/Hot Springs 
Nat'l, Park......| 47,102 
TANG os has < 631 |Sheridan......... 024 
Greene........ 579|Paragould........ 29,149 
Hempstead.... Cetek [RO ar, ar ne oe 5,080 
Hot Springs... 621|Malvern....... sae 22,181 
Howard....... 00|Nashville,.... ee oaeed 
9) 
25,912 
76,075 
: 18 
isaac eaeg nek Walt Hldge. arse 
W elon . 
TRO. as eis 620 | Mari 
Lincoln.......| 56. 07: 
Little River. 
Logan. ...... 
Lonoke eee 
Madison ee 
ame Re aanes 6 
es aieleresane 627 |Texarkana, 32,614 
Mississippi +e+.| 921|Blytheville and © 
Osceola........ 82,375 
Monroe,...... 617 |Clarendon C 9,540 
Montgomery... 801 |Mount Ida Joh 6,680 
evada....... 616 |Prescott...... areca 14,781 
822 \Jasper..... Wietaraia 8,68. 
738|Camden.......... 33,051 
555 |/Perryville....... 5,97 
704|Helena.......... 46,254 
615|Murfreesboro. .. 10,032 
ae Freie alt waslos 39,311 
aatetarn 14,182 
816 |Russellville....... 33°29 
674 Dre ae and Bi De 
eee 13,7 
781|Little Rock. . 198,685 
637 |Pocahontas. . 15,982 
636 |Forrest City. 36,841 
725 |Benton 23,816 
aH orb 10,057 
ars 
Sebastian. .... 529 mors Smith and re 
reenwood,.... 
Sevier....... 585/De Queen. .... °°! {2'303 
Sharp..... is 596 acne Shade & : 
Stone....... ..{ _ 610|/Mountain View.. 7663 
Union| meats -++| 1,052/B1 Dorado..... 2°! 49/686 
Van Buren..., 14/Clinton....... 5 '68 
Washington. : * 963 ayeltevil. hee 49,979 
ARENT fap: CAPO, Wisin ois os atoss 38,040 
Woodruff...... "592 ugusta, 
Velisniiare : 933 Danville ana ""°*"| 18967 
Dardanelle. . . 14,057 
CALIFORNIA 
(68 counties, tee ie 0 pee me pop. 10,686,22 
Alameda...... 740.3 oe 
Alpine: ....2 . a Markieeviti Bae 
Amador..... A 594 |Jackson, 5 9, iat 
Butte. 2.0554; -| 1,663 [Oroville: seec} 64,930 
Calaveras 1,028 |San Andreas’. °°: :|  “g"ag 


Fresno....+.+. 
Glenn. Aaa 
Humboldt .... 
TBR: Barents 


Inyo...... sere (LO, 


Plumas. . 
Riverside. 
Sacrament 
San Benito. 
San Bernardino 
San Diego.. 

San Franelsco.. 
San Joaquin. . 
San pent Obispo 
San Mateo. 
Santa Barbara. 
Santa ne: oe 


1,153 Peers 
734 


WH. ereevves 


3°75 Eureka.......000¢ 
4,284/El Centro........ 

091 pti egies 
8.17018 kersfleld,...... 


OFd. ce cccese 


4'071|Los meen: 
2/148 |Madera. 


454|Redwood City.... 
2,745 |Santa Barbara. 
1,305|San Jose eS mares 
439|Santa Cruz. ‘ 
ng. 


3/326 |San Luis Obispo.. cs 


6 eee 
2,976 |Red Bluff....,.... 
3,191|Weaverville....... 


1,857 |Ventura.. Bere 
1,034|Woodland. 5 
638 Marysville. . efaiate seks. 


COLORADO 


(63 counttes, 103,922 sq. mt.; pop., 1,325,089) 


1,246) Brighton......... 
720 


Littleton..... ove 
Pagosa es 
5 poupsned 


Cheyenne Wells. F 
4|Georgetown...... 


6| Denver... . 
Dove Creek...... 
Castle Rock. . 


Gun: 
1,057| Lake City, 
3 1 *578 Walsenburg. 
1,623|Walden.... 
1738 iden... 


3 oe AP 
1/827|Sterling......... 
a, ee Piegnd d Suiniction 

1) Creede F 


4,754 Cralgizenic. 
a8 Cortez.... 


Tolland... 


County 


Land 
Area 
8q.mi 


Seat 
jouse 


Coun: 
Court 


COLORADO—Continued 


Phillips........ 
Pitkin. . 


ween 


(8 counties, 4,899 sq. mt.; pop., 2,007,280) - 


airfield. ..... 
Hartford 


New Haven... 
New London... 


eee 


Windham..... 


(3 counties, 


680 Holyoke......0.05 


a 
a 
> 
cs 
in 


392 |Silverton. oe 
1,283 |Telluride. ........ 
544 |Julesburg, . : 
612|Breckenridge. ...., 
554 AKEGD. Creek,.... 


Sr 


,004 |Greeley. . ws 
2'383|Wray...... obo ofee 


CONNECTICUT 


633|Bridgeport. . 
740 Harttord. 200 Sone 
938|Litchfield......... 
374| Middletown, . 


were 


610|New Haven. .::..| 545,784 
672|New London 

and Norwich....| 144,821 
416|Tolland. qe 44,709 
516|/Putnam and 

Willimantic. ...' 61,759 
DELAWARE 
1,978 sq. mi.; pop., 318,085) 
595)Dover..... 37,870 
437|Wilmington. 879 
946|Georgetown. 1336 


DISTRICT OF ‘COLUMBIA 
(61 sq. mi.: pop., 802,178) 


(67 counties. 64,262 sq. mt.; pop., 2,771,305) 


) 
Bradford... 
Brevard....... 
Broward (b) 0% 
Calhoun. 
Charlotte: 


Duval. ......« 


Hendry....... 
Hernando..... 
Highlands..... 
Hillsborough... 
Holmes. ...... 
Indian River... 
Jackson....... 
Jefferson...... 
Lafayette 
Lake. . 


Nassau....... 
Okaloosa(e)... 
Oxcechobee. ae 
TANZO. . 60s ss 
Osceola...... 
Palm Beach (ft); 
Pasco.. 
Pinellas. 


St. Lucie... ... 
Santa Rosa.... 
Sarasota...... 
Seminole...... 
Sumter....... 


Special Censuses since April 1, 1950—(a) 58,322; 
(d) 59,179; (e) 53,014; 


(b) 159,052; (c) 
(f) 157,086. 


: :].43 Ms Fort Lauderdale. . 


FLORIDA 


892 Gainesville. ... 
585|Macclenny....... 
Bs eee: City cscs 


93 
032 |Titusville,...... . 


7 |Blountstown. . 
705 |Punta Gorda. . 
570|Inverness. 
598 |Green Cove Spgs. 

2,032 |Everglades........ 
786 |Lake City........ 
2,054|Miami.....ee2006 
648 |Arcadia.......... 
688 |Cross City...... oe 
777 |Jacksonville..... we 
657 |Pensacola 


se eteees 


1,617 |Ocala...... teeeee 
55 


994|/Key West......0. 
650/Fernandina....... 
944|Crestview.....s0. 
780|Okeechobee, 
916|Orlando.... 


tY escent 


3/Palatka.......+ ° 
9 Saint Augustine. . as 
588|Fort Pierce....... 
1,024 |Milton.........6- 
586 |Sarasota....... ee 
321 |Sanford. ...6cssee 
561'Bushnell.......... 


703,777; 


= 
F a | 
288 U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 
Lan Po 
County Seat 
+panty ae Court House M950 
FLORIDA—Continued 
Suwannee.....) 677|Live Oak.........] ~ 16,986 
PP HPLOF veieieicine «| 2,0D2(PCLLY . . x e.cce snes 
oe": ao 240|Lake Butier......! 
usia. . 15|De Lani 8 


DICY <c.cicccenies 
GEORGIA 
(169 counttes, 58,483 sq. mt.; pop.; 3,444,678) 
\Sihay a Gea 514|Baxley.......0.0. 
Boni 318|Pearson.......... 


Blacksheer 
230|Zebulon. . 
312) 
254 
350) 


Greensboro. . 
437 |Lawrenceville 
283 |Clarkesville. 
426 |Gainesville, 


Se alae 485|Sparta...... 
Haralson,..... 285|Buchanan. ......: 
Harris. ...... 465|Hamilton......... 


S7ZOCWA Gi. os cc aec ac 


373|Monticello, . 
331/Hazlehurst 
prarcreista 532 |Louisville. 
Jenkins,...... 351|/Millen,.... 
313|Wrightsville. . 
Gra, 


bee 


3 
319|Blairsville...//1 7,318 
Dawsonville 333/Thomaston....... 25,078 
612|Bainbridge. 448|/La Fayette. /3:/!!]  38’198 
269|Decatur. . . 330|Monroe. ..... 1.1! 20;230 
soy |eastman.........| 17,865 //Ware....°12:]  912|Wayeross...7'° "°° 30,289 
tesceseeses{ 14,159 |] Warren: > 2221!] 284! Warrenton.) 77! 7' :77! 
~aiessess+| 43,617 ||Washington:::/ 674/Sandersville. |." 21,012 
526|/Blakely.......... 17,413 || Webst rast 
RCL Ye tas tele chutet ota fs ebster.. s 
425|Statenville,.. 111) 2)494 || Whi 6,712 
480|Springfield. |" 12°"! 5.951 
caputtin TOM 34,432 
veeeeee] 19,789 ]/ Wilcox. 7772} 383] Abbeville.’ ** 10,167 
53 || Wilkes........| 472] Washington... 111° 2,388 
} 7,97. 19/357 
ate Ore, hehe thts IDAHO 
Ded lcameavtion °°" "*| napae (44 counties, 82,769 sg. mt.; pop.. 688.687) 
523 e 


4 


~ : Park (part).. 


Count; 
Court 


Seat 
louse 


ILLINOIS 
(102 counttes, 65.935 sq. mt.; pop., 8,722,176) 


Marshall 
Louisville......... 
Carlyle asic... ° 


7| Carthage 
Elizabethtown. 


Oquawka...... hace 
Cambridge.,...... 
Watseka........-. 


Macomb. 
Woodstock. fe 
Bloomington...... 
Decaturin «oss... 
Carlinville........ 


Balen ies sores 


ISVATI es ocics oe 5's 
Metropolis........ 
Petersburg.......- 
ATEGO. eclsre cine «0 a-6 
Waterloo......... 
Hillsboro......... 
Jacksonville,...... 
Sullivan,......... 


Monticello........ 
Pittsfield-=......6; 
Golconda......... 
Mound City...... 
Hennepin......... 


Belleville... 
Harrisburg 
Springfield 
Rushville, . 

Winchester 
Shelbyville. 
Toulon 


38! 

412 Bloomington 
507 Mooneothine 
406 Beene 
rue Kentland. . 


Seat 


Court House 


OK «nip 0-6: sible 
DIANA 


IN 
(92 counttes, 86,206 sq. mt.; pop., 3,934,224) 


LG POE) fists 
Bedford's sees sak 


Petersburg.......-. 
‘Valparaiso........ 
Mount Vernon.... 
Winamac. ........ 


Scottsburg........ 


09 |Shelbyville....... 


290 U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 
and | Popu- Land Seat = 
County Seat welod Area 
County ‘neni couch cit ieee | County pe pimterrss Hewes A 
INDIANA—Continued IOWA—Continued 
5 21,527 ebster...... 718 
16,520 inneb: 402 
1 Re Woodb a a 
368 |Bluffto: 5 jury - 
497 Monticello 18,042 OPER dhe 40] 1,068 
336|Columbia City..::|  18:828 ||Wright.......!. 577 1 ee ee a 19,652 
IOWA ~ KANSAS 
(99 counties, 56,045 sq. mt.; vop., 2,621,073) (106 counttes, 82,108 sq. mt.; pop., ae = 
dair ser reenfield........ 12,292 PRs hasten 505 )lola....... Wueas te 5 
acon eo ros Going oetecee 8,753 || Anderson...... 577 |Garnett..........| 10,267 
Allamakee.. 639| Waukon aM arets 16,351 || Atchison 421 |\Atchison...... ee 21,496 
Appanoose.... 523|Centerville........ 9,683 be Medicine Lodge... 8,521 
Audubon,.,.... 448) Audubon......... Great_Bend ets 
Benton..... 718) Vinton. .......+.. babe 
ae Hawk. . 567| Waterloo........-. 1 
es cove 573|Boone..........+> 
Byamee : 439) Waverly........-. 
Buchanan F 569|Independence..... 
Buena Vista 573|Storm Lake....... 
utler....... r 582) Allison. .......05 
Calhoun Ge 572| Rockwell City. 
Carroll........ 574) Carroll...... 
Cass 559 Atlantic. . 
dar 585)'Tipton 


Hamilton 
Hancock . 
Hardin. . 
Harrison. 
Henry... 
Howard. 
eat 


Jasper.....%., 
Jefferson 
-Johnson....... 
JONES... ...00. 


Mitchell - 
Monona, ' 
Monroe..... te 
Montgomery. . 
Muscatine,.... 


Plymouth..... 
Pocahontas. ... 
of) ea 
Pottawattamie, 
Poweshiek..... 
ganseold Toads 


Washington. 
Wayne 


0) Leon 
es Manchester....... 
09|Burlington........ 


08; Dubuque......... 


Garner 


Log: 

Mount Pleasant. . 
GYCSOO os cuss retee 
Dakota City...... 
Ida Grove........ 
Marengo...... seine 


SOS S: cat qe 
Iowa City........ 
585) Anamosa......... 
579|Sigourney........ 
979) Algona’. ........ 
522| Fort Madison 

and Keokuk. ... 
Cedar Rapids..... 
WanpellOeen inca 
Chariton 


Winterset. 
Oskaloosa . 
Knoxville... 
Marshalltow: 
Glenwood. . 


Emmetsburg...... 
Dey Mars). so. 5, cawate 
Pocahontas....... 
Des Moines....... 
Council Bluffs 
Montezuma 
Mount Ayr....... 
Baily etc cat 
Davenport........ 
Harlan 


Indianola. 
Washington, , 
Corydon 


MCOIn....... 


LIOR. os sis tiie 


549 Oskaloosa... : 
Mankato. .... ae 


Kingman........ . 
Greensburg. ...... 
654 |Oswego.......... : 
720|Dig 


3/Russell Springs. . 
(EMA pOMa. .- ..cs<a.s 
895|McPherson....... 
Marlon, i ...0 455 <5 


592 ‘Paola. Bie eae Wareneia 
WIGIBEGN S000 cles Saws 

Independence..... 
Council Grove. ... 
Richfield. .. 


‘Phillipsburg. .... 
0|Westmoreland, . . 


Scott City 
Wichita 


3 (Smith Cenier Soe 
794|\Saint John, . 
‘ 676\Johnson 


= U.S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 


: nd =; Popu- an u- 
County Seat County Seat = 
Court House ieee County en Courrigouss 
A 1950 sq. 
¢ ae 
{ —Continued KENTUG CKY— Continued 
729 Hugoton...,..... oe 4,516 Libert; 
Ae Bre) 1,183; Wellington. .... 23,64 
Thomas.......| 1,070 Colby..... 19,521 
PERO ater © 5,86 7,532 
Wabaunsee 791) Alma... 1.6.6 7,212 20,840 
Wallace....... 911 Sharon, Springs. . 508 11,018 
as Ber 891) Washington.......} 12,977 9,755 
Wichita.......{ -724|/Leoti....0..cccene 64! 7,324 
Wiulson..... Son 574| Fredonia. .... mate 14,815 9/610 
\ Woodson..... 504| Yates Center..... 6,711 3| Hi 566 
Wyandotte. ... 151| Kansas City eee: 165, 318 786| Pikeville. ..;..;.; 81,154 
- KENTUCKY feet 98453 
“ aeiterate me! sie“o sr eahee i 
(120 countles, 39,864 sq. mt.; pop.; 2,944,806) Robertson. vii] 101|Mount Olivet?:3/3]  “3'gg1 
Adair.........] 393)Columbia......... 17,603} |Rockcastle. 311)Mount Vernon,... 13,925 
Allen.... 5 364 |Scottsville. . Ro at Morehead. ....... 12,7! 
Anderson 206 |Lawrenceburg 42| Jamestown. Deve eves 13,717 
Ballard. 259 | Wickliffe peritenn wpe 15,141 
Barren 486 |Glasgow.. 384 Sree slelsaiials 17,912 
Bath, 287 |Owingsvill 239| Franklin, ...,.... 11,678 
Bell, 370/Pineville.... 193|Taylorsville. 15’ 
Boone 252 |Burli 284| Campbellsvilie 14/403 
Bourbon. 300|Paris...... SA 12,890 
Boyd...... ac 159 Sead ie Le . , 
BO MION « cieinieisie 182 |Danville.......... 5,148 
Bracken...... 206 |Brooksville....... 14,893 
“= Breathitt...... 494 |Jackson.......... 2,758 
~ Breckinridge... 566|Hardinsburg...... 12,777 
Bullitt........ 300 |Sheperdsvil Chae 440) pee CELLO. +6 ss. 16,475 
Butler........ 443|Morgantown...... 339] Dixon....... earerete 555 
Caldwell...... 357 |Princeton......... 458 Wiltamsbure. 7° wate 31,940 
Callowa: cgeee 381|/Murray....... oan Wolfe 227|Campton.....,... 7,615 
Campbell..... 151/Alexandria and Woodford,.... 193'Versailles......... 11,212 
Newport....... Wise LOUISIANA* 
Carlisle....... 196 |Bardwell........ . 6,2! Ae: parishes, 45,162 sq. mt.; POD.» 2.683,51 
re} Sj0C8GAE 8, 662)Crowley...... sees] 47,05 
775\Oberlin..... 6 18,835 
0|Donaldsonville. . . . 22,387 
357|Napoleonville,.... 17,278 
826|Marksville........ ,031 
1,184|De Ridder A 17,766 
= 826|Arcadia. 19,105 
841/Benton... 40,139 
891|Shreveport 176,547 
1,104|Lake Charles ,63 
550|Columbia 10,293 
a, as Cameron... 244 
2|\Harrisonburg..... 11,834 
66|Homer...... arareere 063 
709/Vidalia........... 14,398 
893|Mansfield.....,..] 24,398 
69| rast Carroll. | 452 Eb | 198-336 
a) ase adie e Providence.. i 
11,029) |Rast Feliciana. 454/Clinton..... 133 
250|Williamstown..... 8 Evangeline. . 672/Ville Platte. 31,629 
o. 560|Mayfield......... 31,364| |Franklin 648|Winnsboro...... 29,376 
514|Leitchfield........ 670)|Colfax: ress 14,263 
282 |Greensburg rh 588|New Iberia. .... 40,059 
350/Greenup...... 628|Plaquemine. ...... 26,750 
187 |Hawesville 583|Jonesboro...., 15,434 
616 |Elizabethtown 409/Gretna.... 103,873 i: 
469|Harlan..... 658|Jennings. . 298 
308 |Cynthiana 3 | Lafayette 57,743 
425 |Mumfordvill 1,157|Thibodaux 209 
440|Henderson,. 638|Jena..... 12,717 
289|New Castle. 469|Ruston 25,782 <= 
248/Clinton........ 665|Livingsto: 20,054 
555 |Madisonville 662/Tallulah. 451 
33 CGA ia nce alelete 804|Bastrop.... 32,038 
*3 375|Louisville......... 484,615] |Natchitoches. .| 1,297|Natchitoches...._: 38,144 
: 177 |Nicholasville...... 12,458) |Orleans....... 199|New rane soveef 540,445 
264 |Paintsville........ 23,846) |Ouachita...... 642|Monroe.......... 74,71 
165/|Covington and Plaquemines. , . 984 Pointe a la Hache 14,239 
Independence. ..| 104,254] |Pointe Coupee. 564|/New Roads..... ,841 
356|Hindman...... .+.| 20,320! |Rapides....... 329)Alexandria..... ».| 90,648 
373 |Barbourville...... 30,409] |Red River..... *413|Coushatta........ 12,113 
260|/Hodgenville....... ,956| |Richland...... 576 eee ep nee 3 26,672 
443|London...... Sore 25,797) |Sabine........ 1,029|Many.......... 88 
425|Louisa......-...+- ‘B10 Saint : Bernat Te stare poet 
n WUE Sv .00 ‘a@bnvillel. . fice if 
419 By Bye F pieytacereinie (oir 420|Greensburg....... ,O1 
339 Whitesbiirg winlens\stois 249/Convent..... oor 15,334 
ancebDurg........ 
380 Stantord sé Patio 225|Edgard......... ag 14,861 
sf 317|Smithland........ 930/Opelousas........ 8,476 
563 |Russellville. . . 721|Saint Martinville. . 26,353 
254|Eddyville. . 605/Franklin. . ; 84 
251/Paducah 908/Covington, 26,988 
408|Whitley City 803|Amite.,..., 53,218 
257|Calhoun... 623/Saint Joseph 3,209 
446 |Richmond. 1,391|/Houma. 43,328 
303 Balyeteuitle. 906|Farmerville 19,141 
343|Lebanon. 1,224|/Abbeville. . 36,929 
303 |Benton r 1,360|Leesville. . . 18,974 
231\Inez.... , 665|Franklinton.,..... 38,371 
239 Meyer ne PS ORC 626|Minden........ we 35,704 
308|Brandenburg...... 
Bete, © ig 201/Port ct sfatetatorete 11,738 
336 ee tn Waatacaa 14,643] |West Carroll... 356|/Oak Gro 7,248 
~ Metcalfe 296|Edmonton........ 9,851] |West Feliciana. 410\Saint Rrancisvilinn 10,169 
Monroe 334 |Tompkinsville. . 13,770] |Winn......... 950}Winnfield........ 6,119 
Montgomery...! 204'Mount Sterling. . 13,025! |* Parishes and Parish Seats 
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292 
Land Popu- 
County Seat 
County apes Po) exis la “3 
AINE 5 
ounttes, 31,0. mi.; POP. 913,774 Isabella 
os gen. “ig Auburn sale Rs, 504 


6,805|Houton. 
"881|Pi 


Portland - 169,20) 
15a Farmington. seveeet 20,682 
2,105 
83,881 
28,121 

2 
44,221 
108,198 
18,617 
20,911 
39,785 
21,687 
35,187 
93,541 

MARYLAND 
1 tnd. 9,881 sq. mt.; pop., 2,343,001) 

fees} se ieaicunberaua: 4856 
Anne Arundel, 417 annspo = 117,392 
timore. : 610/Towso: 270,273 
Calvert... 2... Z ord ee "Frederick. | es 

Caroline... .. . eNtON... . sesso . ? 
oa ookea ane 456|Westminster...... 44,907 

D 
harles 


vil 4 
485|Upper Marlboro...| 194,182 
373|Centerville........ » D7! 
367|Leonardtown..... 29,111 
332|Princess Anne. : 20,745 
279|Easton.......... : 9,42 
ins 462 erstown. ° 78,886 
met 380]Salisbury. . : 39,641 
A oH 483|Snow Hill. 2 3, 14: 
m oe ty 
PAMMRAIRONG ott) ote FAs 6 cco os were acviaie a Sh 949,708 
woth ssaciitserrs 4,690,514) 
1 eck sq. m neste 
arnatabic '399|Barnstable...)... 46,805 
Berkshire. iiss os Pittsfield. ee 132,966 
Bristol........ al ver. ew 
Bedford........ 381,569 
Dukes........ re Eppa ee spaloen ake 5,633 
BBOR Gis sin. os Lawrence, 
buryport, Salem, 522,384 
Franklin...... me etnies Svoistalaiedes seetegi 
Hampden..... pringfield........ , 
Eanes iets 528|Northampton..... 87,594 
Middlesex..... 829|Cambridge and 
Lowell... 
Nantucket... 46| Nantucket. 
Norfolk..... 398|Dedham., . 
Plymouth. 664/Plymouth. 
Suffolk....... ° 55|Boston......... 
Worcester.....| 1,516/Fitchburg and 
Worcester..... «| 546,401 
L MICHIGAN 
(83 counttes 57,022 sq. mi.: pop.. 6,871 Thies 
Alcona 677) Harrisville,....... 5,85 
Alger 913] Munising......... 10,007 
Allegan 829) Allegan. 2... ...0 47,493 
Alpena 568) Alpena........... 22,189 
Antrim 477) Bellaire vie al He vere 10,721 
Arenac 368/Standish......... 9,644 
Baraga 904/L’Anse..... 8,037 
Barry 549) Hastings. 26,183 
Bay. 446] Bay City. 88,461 
Benzie 316/Beulah. . . 8,306 
Berrien 580|Saint Joseph. 115,702 
Branch 506| Coldwater... .. 0,202 
Calhoun 709) Marshall. ........ 120,813 
Cass 488] Cassopolis........ 8,18 
Charlevoix. ... 414/Charlevoix,....... 13,475 
Cheboygan.... 725|Cheboygan....... 13,731 
Chippewa..... 1,580] Sault Saints a 206 
MOIARO Ss sce. oe 572) Harrison . 
Clinton Saint Johns. . 
Crawtord Grayling 
Delta..... Escanaba 
Dickinson. Iron Mountain 
aton Charlotte. 
Emmet....... Petoskey . 
Genesee....... Bliuntiones 
Gladwin Gladwin..... 
Gogebic 1,112] Bessemer 
Grand pron cree 464| Traverse City 
Gratiot 566/Ithaca... 2.2.22... 
Hillsdale... :.: 601) Hillsdale. 
Houghton. 1,030] Houghton. 
Huron, . 822)Bad Axe.......... 
Ingham. ¢ 559|Mason......2..4. 
Ionia. 575|Tonia., ..... 15 
Tosco. . 547/Tawas City... 10,906 
10) ee 1,197 Grystal Falls. 17,692 


Faribault...... 
Fillmore. ..... 


Grant sa sceee 


Houston. 


Kanabec..,... 


Kittson,.....: 
Koochiching. . . 
aa qui Parle, . 


Woods...... 


Mille Laes..,.. 
Morrison...... 
Mower........ 


Murray 
Nicollet Raue: 


001 
536 | Hart. 
574|West Branch...... 345 
1, ey Ontonagon........ 10,282 
TiReed City........ 13,797 
385 Lo ee ered TAR eae 134 
530)Gaylord.......... zs 
aes Gree = waren a 
ers » rere ‘ 
48 peeks or 5,916 
5 


MINNE SOTA 


Aitkin. 1,824 Aitkin. 
Anoka. 425) Anoka 
Becker. 1,315) Detroit Lakes 
Beltrami......} 2,517|/Bemidji 
Benton. ...... 404|Foley......... 
Big Stone..... 510/Ortonville 
Blue Earth 740|Mankato...... F 
Brown 613|New Ulm 

860| Carlton 

358| Chaska 


582|Montevideo 16,739 
419)Center ns 12,66 
1,050) Moorhead . 30,363 

1,005 LEYS 8 oar 10,2 
1,403/Grand Leas 2,900 
640|Windom.... 15,763 
999|Brainerd..... 30,875 
571| Hastings. 49,019 
435|Mantorville. . 12,624 
637) Alexandria........ 21,304 
713/Blue Earth....... 23,879 
859|Preston. ......... 24,465 
702|Albert Lea..,.... 34,517 
758)Red Wing........ 32,118 
557|Elbow Lake...... 9,54! 
565] Minneapolis. 676,579 
565|Caledonia 14,43 
932|Park Rapids 11,085 
442|Cambridge. 12 
2,663/Grand Rapids 33,321 
698|Jackson...., 1306, 
525|/Mora....... 9,192 
824/Willmar,......... 28,644 
1,124)/Hallock......... 649 
3,129 esac Falls. 16,910 
773|Madison......... 14,54 
2,132|Two Hathors riod 7,781 
1,308|Baudette....... a 4,955 
441|Le Center, “ 19,088 
540|/Ivanhoe. , 10,150 
713|Marshall. 125 
498/Glencoe. . 22,198 
574|Mahnome 05! 
1,800| Warren. . 16,125 
707|Fairmont. 5,655 
eee rennet: 8,966 
Maca. boc. nee ee 15,165 
5 186 Little Ba. Re eONe pet 
Se RY aoa 2e 
408 Slayton eke cio z 14,801 
459|Saint Peter. ...... 20,9: 


7 


Seat 


an da 
Coun 
aren louse 


ponnty q.mi| ; Court 


MINNESOTA—Continued 
ve ene Pe 


,000]Fergus Fails 
*622|Thiet River’ Pas 
1, ry Pine City:...... 


ef e) ene ay Sate 


874 Perey heus Falls.,, 
980] Olivi : 

495 Paritalt 
485|Luverne. 


ow oust ere 


4 Pete . 
Bt Gaylord....... . 


570 WEOMTIS etc ne sve.a' eee 
747\Benson....., Sot ob 
947|Long Prairie : 


Wase w 
Washingign. at 390/Stillwater..:. 


ceanwAl: 433|Saint James...... 
WHEIn: 24% os i [tee GE ; 
Winona...... -| 623)/Winona..... ietalons 
Wright..... ; 67i|buttele.. atetelsialWiezeis 
Yellow 
Medicine..,. 758'\Granite Falls..... 
MISSISSIPPI 


27,716 
16,279 


nee coere tes, ae 248 Sa. eds DOP ; * sie: “| 9225 
ms, 8| Nat: 


744 Pascendaiane 
683/Bay ped ee ‘and © 


455|Tupelo........ vee 
588|Greenwood....... 


84,073 
142,164 


19,810 
25,885 


293 
Land Popu- 
‘Count Area| County Seat 
z éq.mi| Court House pring 
_ MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
+eceees)  800)Brandon...... oma 881 | 
Scott. . 615/Forest.......... +| 21,681 
Sharkey. Bae Rolling Fork. ;:/ 1! 2,903 
Simpson, '7| Mendenhall. % 21,819 
Smith... 642|Raleigh. , 16,740 
Stone... 448] Wi 264 
Sunflower. ... oe I ola. 56,031 
Tallahatchie, .. harleston and 
Sumni severe] 30,486 
Ppt. vvceeeees aot Senatobia. ©2111, ieee 
DPAN.....05 OY. sisiactats neem * 
Tishomingo... Tuk. See 34 
‘unica..... 488 Tunica seevee] 21,664 
Union... , 262 
Walthall. 15,563 
Warren... 39,616 
ashingto 70,504 
Wayne... 17,010 
Webster 11,607 
Wilkinso: 5 5 14,116 
Winston......] 606|/Louisville.......;] 22°937 
Yalobusha... e's 504|Coffeeville and 
Water Valley... 15,191 
YAZ00.....00. Sissel 35,712 
(1 1 Ind. cit; Me ooo or 49 8 
c08.5 Sq. OD.5 3,9, py 
Adair st cra] bray ieirkevdiions 222 0d obe 
Fee i 430 Savannake ‘ 11,727 
Atchison. 11,127 
Audrain,...... 3,829 
BaIryccowk es pies 
Bates.. 841/Butler. 2220.15! 17,534 
Benton. . 742|Warsaw......... 9,080 


488|Albany.. 
677|Spring fiel 
435|Trenton. 


Harrison...... 


Henry 
Hickory. eoecee 
Holt.. ; 


Howard.......| 469/Fayette../i2ii27! 
Howell.... 
Iron..... 
Jackson. 
Jasper. 642/Carthage. . 9,106 
Jefferson 667|Hillsboro. . 38,007 
Johnson 826 Warrensburg 20,716 
Knox. 512|Edina. 617 
Laclede. 19,010 
Lafayette. 0 Yb 
Lawrence..... 23,420 
Lewis. ...00s0 10,733 
Lincoln..... 13,478 
PERE aisle es 18,865 
Livingston. 16,532 
cDo. 14,144 
Macon........ 18,332 
Madison,..... 10,380 
BUCS sence) ©6026) VICNNS i. ate ait 423 
Marion. 29,765 
Mercer et 
Miller. . 13,734 
Mississippi 22,551 
cf peo cas sldte ere 84 
swielwaie of —OOSTE Blimorinte ss oan 11,314 
Car aoe 11,555 
Morgan.......| 596/Versailles......... 10,207 
New Madrid.,.] 679|New Madrid...... 39,444 
Newton.......] 629|Neosho..,........ 28,240 
Nodaway.....| 877|/Maryville........ 03: 
Oregonicsesec.| CS84AICON, voc cnersces 11,978 
Osage... reece GOL Linn sc. sv ccceees 11,301 


2 Land 
County Seat 
County , ea eo Gout wi 
EE a ee 


441|Memphis 

418|Benton.. 
999) Eminence 
502|/Shelbyville 
837| Bloomfield. . 


Wort ie 267|Grant City. 
Weight 684|Hartsville. . 
Independent City 

St. Louis... .| GL etic ais 0.» hye ee ae 


Fergus........ 


Flathead. . 
Gallatin. 
Garfield. 
Glacier 0 


Richland. . 
Roosevelt. 
Rosebud. . 
Sanders....... 
Sheridan, .... 

Silver Bow.... 
Stillwater. .... 
Sweet Grass... 
US) eee 
Toole 


Wheatland. 
Wibaux. . oe 
Yellowstone. |: 
Yel'stone Nat. 
Park (part).. 


3,313|Ekalaka, . 
2,659/Great Falls. : 
3,920) Fort eee An ohent 
3,765| Miles City........ 
1,443/Scobe 


4,595| Jordan. 
2,974/Cut Ba: 


She Thompson pat 


ve plenty wood . 


2,635| Billings 


MONTANA 
(56 counties, 146,878 sq. mt; 
Beaverhead.... 


5,177| Kalispell. . . 


7|Bozeman. 


Ryegate. . 


Eps0n orgie «wate, era's 


Virginia Clty <is 
White Sulphur 
Springs. . 
3|Superior. , 
Missoula, 
Roundup.... ae 
Livingston,....... 
Winnett 


’889| Wibaux 


856,796 


pop., 591,024) 
5,556)Dillon..... eecuee 
5,033|Hardin....... 
4,267|Chinook. . . 


5,1 
15,834 


rs 
bet TCO OTGO SD 


Co COLO 
ROOwN—b9 
BDRAINVHONRS 


= 


O})Lincoln,...... 


Ocoee tier 


Po oe 
Red Willow. .: 
Richardson.... 


Val 

W: aencncon 
Wayne., 
Webster. 


Churehill...... 
Cc 


Hureka....... 


(93 counttes, 76,663 sq. mt.; 
562|Hasti 


71|Westpoint. . 
2,382 


-182|Eureka.......... 


eee tweeee 


Perinat tat: 


Tekamah 
582| David oc A 
554|Plattsmouth. . 
Hartingto: 


405|Schuyler. . 


2\Broken Bow 


sereeee 


Springview = eS of 
Kimball.......... 


8 perpen ; 
399|Auburn. 
579| Nelson. . 
617|Nebraska. City: 

3|Pawnee Ci 


Rushville... .... - 


570|Loup City....... 
2,063 


Harrison 


716|/Thedford........ 
388}Pender........ 
570/0) 


Orit ele =f 

Sq. ™ os 

7 iz. pop., 160, ray 
8 
2 
1 


bo 
@ 


DOD. 1,826,619) 


1134 


rete 
3 


Cut 


seret 
sesceee 


8 
cee 


. 


RON OO ROT BS, 
neoRensts 
Seance 


-_ 

> 
~ 

Bas 


op 


ak S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 295 
Popu- us 
Count reat County Seat lation Count erry oe Seat lation 
- sq.mi| Court House 1950 v sq.mi| Court House 1950 
NEVADA—Continued YORK—Continued 
Humboldt.,...) 9,702,)Winnemucca...... 4,838 ||Franklin,.,...) 1,685)Malone......... 44, 
Lander....... ae er one or Gee OTeE eae eae He at prea Hees: ay bag 
OChe... ov. 0s ar 3 enesee.,.....| 501/Batavia....... hy 
2,012|Yerington. . 3,679||Greene.-/:;;::] _ 653|Catskill te.) 287745 
3,734|Hawthorne. 5,560||Hamilton.,...| 1,747|Lake Pleasant..,.. 105 
18,064/Tonopah 3,101} | Herkimer 
141|Carson City 4,172} | Jefferson 
A 5,993|Lovelock..... 3,103 pings: 
Piakeis sities 262) Virginia City 671||Le 
Washoe..,....| 6,281|/Reno.......... ee 50,205]|Livingston. . :: 
White Pine,...! 8/s93lEly. 0: 2 Ae 9,424 pradinen, RARE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ONTOe... .... 
(10 counttes, 9,017 sq. mt.; pop., 583,242) entgomery 
Belknap....... 400)Laconia,......... 26,632 | | ee ork 
Carroll. 2.5 6 938]/Ossipee........... 15,868 ioe 30 9°99 
Cheshire. ; 1!!! 717|Keene........ 38,811)| 0 ane S55 
EDGR Sire ya) es aia ,822|Lancaster......... 35,932 Onotanen 1 
Grafton. ...;.:| 1/716|Woodsville. .... 47,923 Ottanon 172 
Hillsborough...| '890|/Manchester an 987| | Orange 2 
Merrimack aoee *8'005 Orleans 2 832 
Rockingham... 70.059| | Oswego 968|Oswego & Pulaski. 77,181 
Strattond a 51,567 Cee Sieiiaterte Lb te ene SNE vase 50,76 
: . = utnam,....... OLIOCLS. 1c wlewieiaisiee 
Sullivan....... 537'Newport. ca ene 26,441 Queens........ 13|Jamaica.......... 
NEW JERSEY Rensselaer. ,... 685) Troy} psa tenets 
(21 counties, 7,522 sq. mi.,; PRE » 4, sae yee) Richmond..... 60 Saint George 
Atlantic....... 575|Mays La 2,399] |Rockland... |. 178|New City sid). 
( 233|/Hackensack....... 539,139 t. Lawrence 2,772| Canton *¢).. 
BhilGandens-- | a00749|(Seeeeeees a, --| aus Balison Spa. 5 
te a sle eels , chenec chenecta 
267/Cape May Court Schoharie. 625|Schoharie..... a7 703 
House,..,... +++} 37,131)|Schuyler. . 331|Watkins Gien 4,182 
503/Bridgeton........ 88,597) |Seneca........ 330 Ovia & Waterloo. .| 29/253 
128|Newark.......... 905,949 Steuben Kobe 4,408/Bath. 5 .seieenes 1 
picuienice. ono 329|Woodbury........ 1,727 *922| Riverhead *(f) 
Hudson, . ae 45| Jersey City 986|Monticello.....,.. 
Hunterdon. 435|Flemington. . 736 525|Owego.........++ 
Mercer 228/Trenton 491|Ithaca.......... 
Middlesex 312|New Brunswick 1,143] Kingston......... 
Monmouti 477|Freehold..... / *883|/Lake George...... 
orris.. 468|Morristown....... 837|Hudson Falls..., 
Ocean... ... false 639|/Toms.River....... VONS..20e wae 
Passaic....... oe ze SmeENOH SRE AO A eee Plains*(g 
Salem...... Same OOTSALCTA, tne wre o's exe's : ATSAW.. cise nes ; 
Somerset...... 307 wets SHO Serene cae 344'Penn Yan........ 17,615 
Sussex. 0.06055. 528|Newton....... Savi 34,423) | *Spec. census '57—(a) 1,179,139; (b) i, 794,069; (c)395,- 
MITHOM riviera 216s ant Bllzabeth. mig yabaiaeer ea Sars 279: (d) 113,783; (e) 114,176; (f) 528,736; (g) 752,406. 
Walren....... e! ere sishe ees ’ NORTH CAROLINA 
NEW MEXICO (100 counties, 49,097 sq. mt.; pop., 4,061,929) 
fey Sy Sq. ™' Alamance..... 434)Graham...,... 
32 nites, 121,511 4.; pop., 681, 18 
Be 1,16: Albuquerque ere po78 Alexander..... 255 Taylorsville, 
Catron. ,898| Reserve, : 5||Alleghany. . . .. 230/Sparta 
Chaves. ,094| Roswell 40803 ANSON. ..%2..+ 533|Wadesboro 
Colfax. ES Me Se et Asbes.a. ii] 427/Jefferson 
Cc : 1,403|Clovis. 3'46¢4||AVeTY... 6... 247|Newland 
De Baca 2,358|Fort Sumner. . 5557|| Beaufort 831|Washington. . 
Dona Ana 4 Hie races Teveeee Hee 40| | Bertie. 693|Windsor,..... 5 
BAG Yin spon: ofa 4,163/Carlsbad......... 31649 Bladen 879| Elizabethtown Es 
Grant........- 3,970|Silver City........ 279| | Brunswic 873|Southport. ; 
Guadalupe. .:.] 2,998|Santa Rosa... -... 8,772||Buncomb 646|Asheville. . : 
Harding...... 2;136|Mosquero.......: cs 695||Burke..... 506| Morganton 3 
Hidalgo....... 3,447 pr ige Meat 30°717 Canarnus. ie ae pees aes % 
A sewenee tees D * aldwell...... Noir Ashes stalk 
aro lerereke!s 4 859)|Carrizozo. . 7409 Camden....... 239|Camden.........+ 1223 
108|Los Alamos. 10,476) | Carteret. .! 532|Beaufort. . . 12; s..] 23,059 
“ nee Caswell....... 435 Yanceyville. . 4S 20,870 
27,234||Catawba...... 406|Newton. ..... tess] 61,794 
a Chatham...... 707 Pittabaras? are 25,392 
14,900||Cherokee......| 454|Murphy...:.1!! 8,29 
3,9 7 Chowan.. 180|Edenton. . 
24,9971) Clay... . 213|Hayesvili 
140 Cleveland 466|Shelby 
12,438||Columbus..;..| 939|Whitevill 
aeets Craven....... 725|New Bern. 
ae Cumberland, . ok Fayetteville. 
. urrituck..... urritue. 
Se a a aas|P Frc ories 
, ngton. 
2}256|Taos. . 17,146 264|Mocksville. 15,420 
e840 Hetanct oF 822 Kenansville, .....- 1,074 
ayton , , UPA MT ate es aielen 
yetendis Sore 7\Los Lumas,...... 22,481 511|Tarboro.......... 634 
Los Alamos organized trom parts of Sandoval 424|Winston-Salem,... 
aad | te Fe in gn ene oa hey awed pl 
unt: 4.; pop., 14,830,19. 343/Gatesville 
TIO ian de Hcy ete oe 2. & 99.1930, 386 289|Robbinsviile 
Albany. ..-.-- i Bi la 543/Oxford..... 
4 Greene....... .| 269/Snow Hill........ 8,024 
Guilford...., 4 651|Greensboro....... 191,057 
Halifax. ics. 722|Hailtax cn teeater 58,377 
Harnett..... oe 606|Lillington........ 47,605 
Haywood..... 543|Waynesville,..... 37,631 
Henderson.... 382|Hendersonville. , .. 30,921 
Hertford..... e 356/Winton...... efeis 21,453 
Hoke.. ais 414|Raeford..... 15,756 
Hyde.. 634|Swanquarter 6,479 
Iredell. 591/Statesville. 56,303 
Jackson 496|Sylva..... 19,261 
Johnston. aye oe Smithiveia . ve 
JONES. Ki ces00s renton i 
cence esos 255|Sanford.......... 23,522 


County 


Nash 
New Hanover.. 


Northampton.. 0 
Onslow. .... va; 2200 
Pam “| Bai (Ba 
AMIICO.... 2.5 
Pasquotank...| 229 
Pender..... 857 
Perquimans....| 261 


Count 
Court 


Seat 
iouse 


Biisabeth City: 3: 
Burgaw. ....ceeee 
Hertford. 22.122. 


Person........ 400|Roxboro..... Fora 
Pitts... 5. 5 656|Greenville....... 
Oishi ots + « 234|Columbus..... cas 
Randolph... 801)Asheboro........ : 
Richmond. .:": 477|Rockingham...... 
Robeson...... 944 Papert en. aretete 
572 Verietiaed 
§17|Salisbur: 
566 Ruthertordto 
963)/Clinton. 
317 Laurinburg . 
399|Albemarle. 
459|Danbury.. 
537|Dobson.. . 
530|Bryson City. . 
379|Brevard.......... 
399|Columbia . one 
643|Monroe. Sater 
269|Henderson........ 
866| Raleigh . 
Warre 445|Warrenton.... 
yeahiiston: 336 Eee me avarert cscis 
Watauga...... 320/B) algyd cies 
WAVE. swe 555 Goldsboro. aphasia iore 
Wilkes ...4... 765|Wilkesboro........ 
Wilson........ 373|Wilson...... 
Yadkin....... ar Yadkinville. . wn 
Yancey....... 311|/Burnsville......,. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
“se counties, 70,067 s¢. mi.; pop., 619,636) 
Adams........ 990)Hettinger......... 4,910 
Barnes Ph Sry 1,486/Valley City....... 16,884 
Bengon.......| 1,412|Minnewaukan..... 10,675 
Billings, ...... 1,189|Medora.......... 1,777 
Bottineau. ,... 1,699|Bottineau........ 12,140 
owman,,..... ,170;/Bowman......... 4,001 
Burke. 1,121)/Bowbells....,.... 6,621 
Burleigh. ...9. 1,648|Bismarck......... 25,673 
TBE SS Tit-y shite D7 PO|P ALTO. on cceis Saaieess 58,877 
Cavalier...... ,513 “crate 11,840 
144 9,121 
5,967 
7,212 
5,372 
9,715 
5,337 
Golden peuey', ey eS 3,499 
Grand Forks.,. 438 39,443 
672 7,114 
71 5,460 
é 7,100 
Kidder Ah see 1,d77|Steele,. .... cc eee 6,168 
Ta Moure.,,.. 1,137|La Moure....,... 9,498 
Logan. 1,003|Napoleon......... 6,357 
McHenry 1,890/Towner.......... 12,556 
MeIutosh..... 993)Ashley........... 7,590 
MecKenzie..... 2,810] W: artiord City. 6,849 
MecLean,....... +287 Weahburn Pie aftantanate 18,824 
Mercer 8,686 
Morton......, 19,295 
Mountrail.;... 9,418 
Nelson... 5.6.0 8,090 
OUVGRHG. sos a 3,091 
Pembina,...., 13,990 
Pierce Rath 8,32 
Ramsey....... 14,373 
Ransom.,..... 8,87 
Renville. . 5,405 
Richland. 19,865 
Rolette.. 11,102 
Sargent. 7,616 
Sheridan. 5,253 
SIOUXi in... 3,69 
BIODG Rs s5.chuis:. 
BSDEE Kevakoaiae scans 
SLCClE Ses we 
Stutsman..... 
POWNEL...¢ <s.60 
of Sy) | a Pee 
WRISD Ss ica. 
VARs ereinvese 2,0 
SAVOIES tee cste intel cats 1 300 Fessenden...) .._; 
Williams. ...:.1 2/100] Williston 


418 MeConncisvie 
vette ain 404|/Mount Gilead. 
Muskingum. . 663)|Zanesville........ 
able. Hen 399|Caldwell. ........ 
Ottawa....... 263/Port Clinton...... 
Paulding.,.... 416|Paulding......... 
WORRY aiaiaca 409| New Lexington... . 
EL Sayer «feat 507|Circleville. ......:. 


Vinton, 411|MeArthur. 

Warren 408|Lebanon. 
Washington. 637|Marietta, 
Wayne....cves y 

Williams....., . 
Wood. ae 
Wyandot...... 406/Upper Sandusky... 


416|Napoleon......... 
ot Hillsbore......... 
433 3{ Millersburg 

497| Norwalk 
420\Jackson.......... 
411|Steubenville...... 
524|/Mount Vernon.... 
2 bese el 


see 


New Philadeiphia.. 
Marysville 
Van Wert. 


KLAHOMA 


Oo 
meer counties, big rh Sq. mi.; pop., taned 351 


782 ‘Tahlequah 


69\Stilwell. 777. 91 
867|Cherokee........ ; 69: 
OOZ Atoka. occ sce ec 14,269 

1,793|Beaver..........5 411 
898/Sayre. cocececel 21,627 
911/Watonga......... 5,049 
891| Durant .” Son 28,999 

1,275| Anadarko. . er 34,913 
885|El Reno, aie 25,644 
829| Ardmore . 6,45 


5 
18,989 


—> 


Lincoln. . 2.52! 
ay Axel ais, oe 


Pontotoc. . 5 
Pottawatomle.. 
Pushmat ites 
Roger Mills. 


Mag counttes, 96,316 sq. mt.; POD; 1,621,341) 


Clatsop...,..- 
Columbia..... 


Land 

Area County Seat 

sq.mi,| Court use 

AHOMA—Continued — 


1,124 Cheyenne........ 3 
713|Claremore........ 


1,271 : 
1,232 Woodward. cece ans 


OREGON 


3,084|Baker 


138 Condon 


ne 
1,625 Geant Pass... 60 
5,973 eeu Falls. 


1,115|Tillamook. fo 
3,231 Pendleton.......- 
2,032|La Grande.,.....- 
3,178|En FISC. 6 cc cecs 
2,387|The Dalles....... 


716|Hillsboro. . 


er 


U. S. Population—By States and Counties; Land Area 


‘opu- 
lation Seat 
1950 use 


Coun 
County ‘eis Court 


eee ued 
Wheeler...... “| 1, pp megs ee 
Yambill. 33312: Foal Mettininviile. 22°] 
PENNSYLVANIA 


695 Ebensburg. . 
401 Sept 
1,115 Bellefont 
"760 peed 


681|Mercer..... 
431|Lewistown.. 
611|Stroudsburg...... 
492|Norristown....... 
180/Danville. ........- 


297 
Popu- 
lation 


1950 


3,313 
33,484 


Northampton... 374|Faston........... 
7,395 eee land| 454/Sunbury........ 
19,532 550| New ‘Bioomfeld: | 
40,672 127|Philadelphia 
19,773 545| Milford 
34,071 1,092|Coudersport 
14,235 783|Pottsville. . 
17,598 329 Middleburg. 
251,686 1,084|Somerset . ee 
16,741 *478|Laporte.......... 
32,880 836|Montrose......... 
17,657 1,150|Wellsboro........ 
14,526 *318|Lewisburg........ 
14,383 675|Franklin......... 
910|Warren..... 
857| Washington 
744| Honesdale. . 
16,175 1,025 Greensburg. . E 
311570 396|Tunkhannock - 
86.716 O14 York as sateeon 
30,776 RHODE ISLAND 
22,96 (6 counttes, 1,068 sq. mt.; pop., 791 bavi 
42,265||Bristol........ 25|Bristol......... 29,079 
8,991}|Kent......... 172|East Greenwich 77,763 
6,048 ||Newport...... 115|Newport. 61,539 
21,812||Providence.... 422|Providence. 574,973 
ee Washington... 324|West Kingsto 8,542 
8/329 SOUTH CAROLINA 
6,113 se counttes, 30,306 sq. mi.; se ha 2,117, 0a), 
12,740 Apbevil lenis 507,Abbeyvi 2,456 


Allendale. 
Anderson, 


Moncks Corner.,.. 
Saint Matthews... 
Charleston.......- 


394 
3 }{Chester....... 585)Chester.......++. 


Chesterfield... 793|Chesterfield....... 
,317||Clarendon..... 98|Manning......... 
271||Colleton...... 1,048|Walterboro. 

18,606 ||Darlington.... *545| Darlington 
41,703 ||Dillon........ 407|Dillon...... 
17,962 ||Dorchester.... 569|Saint Georg 
,264 || Edgefield, . 481|\Edgefield... 
15,552 ||Fairfield. . 699|Winnsboro. 


61,269''Florence. .. 805|/Florence......... F 


44 


ple. Eee. 


County 


and 
County Seat 
sqmi,| Court House ttt 


. 
3 SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 
Georgetown...| 813)Georgetown oo) 31,762 sanot 
Greenville..... 789|Greenville 168,152 +3 
Greenwoed....| 447|Greenwood 41,628 : 
Hampton.. 562|Hampton, oe 18,027 e174 i 
Horry 1,152|Conway.. -| 59,820 28'553 : 
Jasper 578|Ridgeland........ 10,995 45432 : 
Kershaw 786|Camden........++ 32,287||C 2 eT 
Lancaster 504|Lancaster......- 2 37,071 11'149 
701\Laurens..... RS eats 
DGG) sac cctices ‘.|  409|Bishopville....... 23,173 ore 
Lexington.... 716|Lexington........ 44,279)| Cla; of ot 
McCormick. ..| . 403/McCormick....... 9,577 atts 
Marion. .... mea 480|Marion........ es 33,110 bey 
Roos 482|Bennetitsville.,.... rt 16007 ; 
ae 321,758 
346|Decaturvill 9,442 
276|Smithville. ,680 
486|Charlotte.. 805 
Dyersburg....... 33,473 
704|Somerville........ testy 
eine 431 
B crisclotetete 48,132 
Be - Giles 619|Pulaski..........- 26,961 
SOUTH DAKOTA  —__ || Gtainger......| 310/Rutledge.--.... “1 ein i 
(68 counties, 76,536 sq. mt.; pop. maven 740) ape 12'558 
Armstrong.... 518) (Unorganize y 5! Rarskdunn eee ; 23976 
AMEOTA. «0: Zi Plankinton......:} 55,02 Sy6lCuattanooga......] 208258 
eadle........ 4 iD. >: é * L 
Bennett......: 1/187|Martin. . 3,396 230|Sneedville...... eh Seed 
Bon Homme... 580|Tyndall . 044.0) eee cpteraer nae aor a 18/908 
Brookings. 801|Brooking Ay Rote | ence cr RL) Miler ire tl lated tae Tg OS 30494 
Brown. 1,677|Aberdeen. . 32,617 36212 
Brule. 829|Chamberlain = 6,076 17.173 
Buffalo 494|Gannvalley....... A616 eee LS ranteEae ee ee 23'82 
Butte. 2,251|Belle Fourche..... S ABT eee go eee OD oe oe hee eee any nie 13° 
Campbell. 763|Mound City...... 046 B'318 
Charles Mix... 1,131|/Lake Andes....... VS DOS ae re eee 11'030 
(ACSESS Que eS oe ,369 i2'348 
403|Vermillion........ 10,993 49°867 
691|Watertown.....-. 94 3°97) 
aipee Nl ec Bee 223'007 
i RISGER Sais 5. «orem : . 5 
432|Mitchell.......... 16,522 es pintonyiile~ + 32,885 
1,060|Webster.......... 129 Ce e047 
1,893| Timber take....<_]  4{916|| Lew S5|tfonenwald.---..:| 6.078 
43,/APmour. <. ces. eee 636 Z 30 ec sees 25,624 
1,153|Ipswich...... 7,275 UGOD. ...+sseee 32'0D4 
wgor|Faulkton ais) il ey Seog 
34 (Milbank. 10.288 Snelracman = oer 60138 
i urke.. 556|| Madison....../ S61)Jackson.......... i 
1,815|Philip 3,167 507|Jasper . aed heen 20,520 
520|Hayti "058 377 Tomieniie:. ay feata ioe 17,768 
1,436|Miller.....: 7,149 Seon a esi see 40,368 
431|Alexandria........ 4,896 || NeCIBa cee SA DOCATUE. - vee ee 08! 
2,683|Buffalo........... 2,289||Monroe.......) O62) Madisonville.,.... 24,513 
Ny are Wersats wistele wal pies tigate. See rey 
VOt. ccc dive ore srl ao LL ABB] pee COL wera Tela Re) aay EUs sn oie ; 
; , urg . 15,72 
Soolicadona 222s] yee 350|Union Clty. 28/056 
Jere B28 Weselngton Spgs 4,476 ak Lane ron 17,566 
Kingsbury. sel BipiDe Bet... 7}. 8068 157|Byrdstown. ‘093 
ccc| 571\Madison. |: > 2.255] <11)792 436)/Benton. .. . 14,074 
——— Wea: ‘nee 800 Deadwood........ 16,648 = Cookeville, 869 
Lincoln, ...... 576|Canton..... 06... 12,767 323|Dayton. . . 16,041 
Lyman........ 1,685|Kennebec. é 4,572 354|Kingston. . 31,665 
McCook. .:.::| '577|Salem...........: 8,828 476|Springfield. . . 27,024 
McPherson,...| 1,151|Leola.... 7,071 630|Murfreesboro. .. 40,696 
Marshall... 875|Britton 7.835\|8 549 Heniebe,, STN istaaala 17,362 
Sturgis... .. 11,516 273|\Dunlap . Sa 5,685 
White Rive 3,046 603 Sevierville. Git a-sleitte 23,375 
Eee 76,268 be bie oe 
ts xX a mi60 ah orn) 0) fil nebeeeh] COGN UMM Oe hrale, aaiered 
Fl ‘>R0||Stewart....... WDOVER Sees sist ; 
Rend ety: : aces Sullivan...... 428 Blountvilie, se Bere 
Been ORGS ee 6.776 SUMNER. 549/Gallatin. ... 2... 33,533 
area aveiate 887|Gettysburg....... tin iale ele eee ed , 
Sisco to Be perce 12080 Trousdale..... 116 ane: 20-58 
Sanborn...... 571|Woonsocket . '142||Unicoi........ ASS LEWIN os. shervce.a els 15,886 
Shannon...... 2,100|(Attached to Fail * Union. ‘ 212 Maynareylis eavae 8,67 
RAVER), is as ee 5,669|| Van Buren. 255|Spencer........ are 3,985 
Spink......... 1,506|Redfield,.... 1.1): 12'204|| Warren. ...... 442|/McMinnville..... | 22,271 
Stanley....... 1,495|Fort Pierre....... 2; 327|Jonesboro........ 59,971 
BUNVeS ccc 1,061|Onida............ 2'7 741)Waynesboro...... 13,864 
MSOUG iain stern 1,388] (Attached to Tripp) 4 576) Dresden... 5.0... 27,962 
BETID srs st x's os 1,620|Winner..,........ 9 383iSparta. so... 5.6. a 16,204 
SLi gots) ea 611 Parker, ak. cine oni 2 593|Franklin......... 24,307 
DMD as... 454) Elk Point........ 0 580|Lebanon. .. 26,318 
Be aewonth.. ae MOT ISELDY ccancsisiee siecle 7,6 TEXAS 
ee ee | 1082 OTe 1.551 (254 counttes, 263, 513 sq. mt.; pop. % 7141, 19. ) 
Yankton.....,| _ 524|Yankton....:11!| 16,804||Amderson...... 1,068) Palestine 
Ziebach,...:.. 1,982 Dupree..........- s pee RE 1, Bie) er oe ore 
TENNESSEE Aransas.......| 276|Rockport.... 
(95 counttes, 41,797 sq. mt.; pop., 8,291,718) Archer........ 917|Archer City 
Anderson...... 338 @bintonys cnawensee 59,407||Armstrong....| 909/Claude..... 5 
Bedford,.....: 482|Shelbyville...... 1, 23,627|| Atascosa... .., 1,206|Jourdanton: +++; 20,048 
Benton. ...... 430/Camden.......... 11/495 {| Austin. ... 2.2) 662|Belleville. 2222255] 14,663 


Ta7|Ben Antonio. 217. 
719|Johnson City..... 
14/Gail 


HON. sc cccecccs 


slant 921/B 
Brazoria......| 1,441 Angletoa. « 
Brazos. . *583|Bryan. . 


; WrNetiins «co sicccte 8 


544|Lockhart......... 
537 noe Lavaca...... 
857|Baird..... ne oloiais 
883 prommarile-rces ss 


Ves epeeees 


Cla; 
Cochran. ;; °°] ’782|/Morton. 2.222525: 


Collingsworth: 899] Wellin 5 
paeno. oot ela 950|Columbus 


P 
Crane....... 796|Crane.......... y 
Grockett. eoeee} 2,294|Ozona..... niga dase 
Crosby.......» 911/Crosbyton........ 
Culberson.....| 3,848)/Van Horn........ 
Dallam 


Donley... 232; 
Duval....... 


Eastland..... 


907|Odessa, 
2, ors Rockspri 
953] Waxahac 


06) Roby. 
O98 Floydada..¢ 13212. 
676|Crowell........+ 
862|Richmond........ 
293|Mount Vernon.... 
862|Fairfield.......... 


1, 035 etanobnbire: 
oanee City... 


907|Spearman 
685|Quanah. . 
895|Kountze.. 


Hidalgo... Sada 1e4y 7 atte yer as 
Ose iieene n aaeeaie See 
a aoe Voos|Hillsboro, 2.22222: 
Hockley... *903|Levelland........ 
HOOd,..s++5+- 426|GrapbDUry.....se+ 


sues 


“2 
i 
me 


. 


-_ 


BRebeaes 


Nom 


Hun: . 
eee a oe 
Trion 


Jackson... 
J 


Poe 


Kerr.. 
Kimble. 23727: 
King 


plicit 
944 


59 Gidcings, tasase 


922|Colorado City.... 
937|Montague........ 


Nueces. ...... 
Ochiltree... +: 
Oldh: 


Palo Pinto... 


San Augustine. 


San Saba...... 
pemeteher, vines 


1,207 Rio Grande Citys: 


Land 
County Seat 
A 
County arti Court use 
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913|/Throckmorton. 
418|Mount Pleasant 


416|Monterey........ 
321{Isle of Wight..... 


UTAH 
ee counties, 82,346 sq. mt.; pop., ot 862) 
EL ociaisiaic ..| 2,587|Beaver......... . 
ahs Hlder...::| 5,594|Brigham. .....: 
Cache. TAT5ILORAN... . sae. e oes 
Carbon. .:..:. VATEIPLICO cai + ve as 
ga Bttvatiesc.. "708 ene Dharecete ea 
VIB ice xinceicre © ‘armington, 
Duchesne. .... 3,260] Duchesne. Salk Mecklenburg. . 
4,442|Castle Dale... .:: ; 6,304 || Middlesex.....) 132|Saluda...... 
5) 217|Panguitch........ 4,151 }| Montgomery ‘A 
3,692|Moab............ REMUS! 468|Lovingston ,042 
Sie ene 212|New Kent. 1995 
e Tosleopab 0|Portsmoutih 99,937 
Betcioaee 3e6| East ville 17;300 
6,648| Fillmore 9/387 || Northampton. . 6 | Eas iC: ’ 
610|Morgan 2,519 || Northumber- vill 10,012 
753 gunn. 1,911 lang’... .-. 0 5 200|Heathsville. .... = Hi 
1, oe Randolph, .... ma 1,673 || Nottoway..... 308] Nottoway....... “ 15,479 
4\Salt Lake City... 274,895 || Orange....... 354/Orange...... eas betes) 
7, deal Monticellon. -+| 5,315 || Page... ..... : pie 
1,597|Manti...... ‘ 13,891 || Patrick. ......]  469/Stuart..... 15,6: 
+932|Richfield......... 12,0 Pittsylvania. . 66, 
1,860|Coalville, .; +... cant 6,745 || Powhatan.....] 268/Powhatan...... Seas 
6,911/Tooele........ ae 14,636 || Prince Edward.| 357|Farmville......... 15,39) 
4,476|Vernal........ eae 10,300 || Prince George..| 284|/Prince George..... 6 
TO08|Provorwiinad as ave 81,912 || Prince William. 347|Manassas...... S 22,612 
1,194|Heber........006- 5,574 || Princess Anne.. 265|Princess Anne.. 188' 
2,425 cant ‘George Vieicate’’ 9,836 || Pulaski. ...... 327|Pulaski. 27,758 
DP AOO| LOR Kas Vien scsisietc 2,205 || Rappahannock, 267|Washington. . f 112 
549 Ogden. beats lesa ace 83,319 ote ioitnag oe annee Roe Meee a 
VERMONT Rockbridge. .. 604/Lexington........ 23,359 
ud counties, 9,278 sq. mt.; pop. pie TAP) Rockingham, ,, 869|Harrisonburg..... 35,079 
Addison....... 785 lebur ae Russell........ 483|Lebanon,.... re 26,818 
Bennington. nae BeOtticinatnesan 27,640 
Shenandoah. 21,169 
Caledonia....,. Saint Johnsbury. Smyth........] 435/Marion........... 30,187 
aon: - 532|Burlington,..... Southampton..} 607/Courtland........ 26,522 
HUBBERS tere ce sie 664/Guildhall......... 6,257 || Spotsylvania. . 413|Spotsylvania,..... 92! 
Franklin everciers 659/Saint Albans,...., Stafford. Stafford. 11,9 
Grand Isle..., 77|North Hero...... 406 || Surry... 6,220. 
Lamoille...... 475|Hyde Park..... ‘ Sussex. 12,785 
Orange........ 690|Chelsea Tazewell Zs 47,512 
Orleans....... 715|Newport......... Warren csc. 219] Front Royal 14,801 
Rutland....... 929|Rutland.......... Washington, . . 579|Abingdon. . 37,536 
Washington... 708|Montpelier....... Westmoreland, 236| Montross. . A 148 
Windham..... 793|Newfane......... Wine! Seceree ts Wise...... 5 56,336 
Windsor...... 965|Woodstock..... an 40,885 Wythe. .i...., % 23,327 
es te VIRGINIA ie 8 pes TLOR RE Suite ohne 123|Yorktown........ 11,750 
cos, ma. ctttes 8q. mm’ pop., 
Accomack..... | 470)Accomac..... 33,832 : Independen’ Cities 
Albemarle..... 739 perc byeg 26,662 Alexandria. .., 8 
Alleghany..... 450/Covington. . 17,279 || Bristol (a)..... 4|. 
Amelia........ 366|/Amelia...... 7,908 || Buena Vista... 3). 
Amherst. ...., 467|Amherst.... 20,332 || Charlottesville, 6 
Appomattox... 343/Appomattox. . 8,764 || Clifton Forge, . 1 
Arlington...., 24/Arlington......... 135,449 || Colonial Hghts. 3 
Augusta....... 986/Staunton......... 34,154 || Covington..... 1 
BAG eer eai ace 540|Warm SbrinEs.: ose 6,296 || Danville...... 6]. 
Bedford....... 774'Bedford......... < 29,6271! Falls Church. . 2 


; bs opu- |) Lan 
County | Area| County Seat | jation Count A County Seat Le 
: rea 
sq.mi Court House 1950 y sq.mi Court House tation 
: cee prt rernees WEST gee Set CVeeprgs 
Fred oe 2 See 3 3 base endleton. . . . . 695)Franklin.......... 9,313 
Ham ee, Pleasants... .. 130/St. M teense 369 
Hopewell ae Marlinton.... 
L Petal 2 349/Winfleld...... aerela 
Newport News. Leclerc ees 
Norfolk ,036|Elkins..... cia eiecalle 
Petersbure “452 aires i 
hepa 170 oe 
ee eee 
ebourn 
South Norfolk. Buckhannon 
anirole teeeeees 513)Wayne....... 
CBeAah. " 390 ree 551|Webster Spri 
Warwick "875 || Wirt. .- 3o4|Biearen os 
WraeebOrO. -. 7 : 2,35 A smertainctas 368 Anas ; es Se, 
wi inchester eat wk are Hy oll, 8 af 504|Pineville........ ois 
(a) ation Bristo! y, van County, 
enn. (1980): 16,771. WISCONSIN 
(71 counttes, 54,706 sq. Pie 3 slp. 5,434, maf 7,806 
WASHINGTON Adams........ fie Friendship... .”. a6 906 
aCe oe Ag 786 sq. mt.; pop., 2, 576 OOS) Ro teen ok 461 
1,895 Ritzville. y 4 Wee eae sua 34,703 
627|Asotin. Ye eS dN he ee Mle MII 13,760 
1,738|Prosser...........| 51,370|| Brown. «+--+. 314 
2,931|Wenatchee........] 39,301 ]/pUumO-- +--+. Al 14,719 
1,753|Port Angeles......| 26.396] Burnett....... 840/Grantsburg....... 10,236 
633/Vancouver........| 85.307|| Galumet...... 315/Chilton. . 2.2.4... 18,840 
860] Da: ton Bios 1,025 Cee Falls 42,83) 
1,146|Keiso..... Pe g|| Clark......-.. nae BE SVING = ceria ae 32,459 
1,841 Waterville eerie ae] eeLOL SUA een eee Sette Ttage...-.....5 34, 
2°197 Republic. ........ 4096 || Crawford..... 586 Fete du Chien.. 17,652 
iv Pasco............| 13.563||Pane-.---+--- 1,197}Madison.......... 169,357 
714|Pomeroy......... "g92|Juneau........... 57,611 
2,691|Ephrata.......... 491)/Sturgeon Bay..... 20,870 
1,905|Montesano....... i 1,310/Superior sees] 46,715 
206|Coupeville.....1.: 2079 || Soe -|_ '858|Menomonie +} 27,341 
1,812|Port Townse’ ns 649|Eau Claire. 54,187 
2)134|Seattle........... 489|Florence... . 3,756 
402|Port Orchard. .::: 724\Fond du Lac .| 67,829 
2,315| Ellensburg... 1,010/Crandon..... -| 9,487 
1,912|Goldendale.;;:.:] 12,049]|Grant.--...-- 1,168|Lancaster. . -| 41,460 
i Chehalis....... tcl] 43'755|| Green... .....-. eo oe D aa a Pie 
2,300|Davenport........ Lak , 
B00 AP OR DDE ea canieen cate | IOWA: ck iien-. 761|Dodgeville. 1.1... 19/610 
5,294/Okanogan........| — 29,131]| roms sees 746|Hurley........... r 8,714 
*995|South Bend a nrg||J&@CKSON....... 1,000|Black River Falls. . 16,073 
1,406|Newport.;..2.¢c04 ..-7,413,|| Somerson. «ee 564\Jefferson......... 43,069 
1,676|Tacoma..........] 275,876 || sooo ee se 795|Mauston. ........ 18,930 
172|Friday Harbor....|  3.245|| Kenosha. ..... 273|Kenosha.......... 75,238 
1,735|Mount Vernon....| 43.273||#ewaunee..... aa Kewaunee, ..... 5 17,366 
1 67Gtdvensoheenc ie 4 eke ee 69|La Crosse........ 308 
2°100|Everett..........| 111/580|| Petyette..... 643/Darlington........ 18,187 
1.763 Spokane. G es Dowdes 858 Antigo eho 25" eie ei g-giane 21,975 
9'486|Colville..........}]  18.580||Lincoln....... 900| Merrill |. <0. os ane 22,235 
'717|Olympia Be ag Nee Soke 589|Manitowoc....... 67,159 
269|Cathlamet......., 3'835||Marathon..... 1,584|/Wausau.......... 80,337 
1,288|Walla Walia... .. RISD er ete eae 1,388 Marinette. 35,748 
2,151|Bellingham....... "457|Montello. yt i 
SMe eyases ae eats sa = 
4,273|Yakima........6 1,106|Oconto.. . 367238 
WEST VIRGINIA 1,114|/Rhinelande 20,648 age 
(56 counttes, 24,080 sq. mt.; pop., 2, Coe 502) ayatate 634|Appleton....... ri 81,722- 
36|Philippi.... . 19,745||Ozaukee...... 235|Port Washington. . 23,361 
316|Martinsburg 30.359||Pepin......... 237|Durand=). ne. enne 7,462 
501|Madison 33,173|| Pierce: . 225... 591/Ellsworth......... 21,448 
517/|Sutton. .. 18,082 || Polk.......... Balsam Lake...... 24,944 
89| Wellsburg . 26.904 || Portage....... 810|Stevens Point..... 34,858 
279|Huntington 108.035 || Price......... 1,268/Phillips. ¢)cjus% 00. 16,344 
281/Grantsville. 10,259|| Racine........ 337 | Racine scr ster el an 109,585 
342/Clay... 2...” AA 14,961 thland...... 584|Richland Center... 19,24 
319|West Union....... 9'026||Rock......... 721|Janesville......... 92,778 
659|Fayetteville....... 82.443|| Rusk......... 910)/Ladysmith........ 16,790 
Gilmer... 45 339/Glenville......... 9,746 2 CrOlX. 24% 6 736|Hudson.......... 25,905 
Gravit.... /.-1n 477|Petersburg........ 8,756 PRURtoetcnts.. 840/Baraboo.......... 38,120 
Greenbrier. ...| 1,026 Lewisburs Bete te 39,295 ||Sawyer....... 1,273|Hayward......... 10,323 
Hampshire....| 639/Romney.......... 12,577 ||Shawano...... 1,176|Shawano......,.. 35,249 
Hancock...... 82|New Oenabesinnds 34/388 ||Sheboygan....} 506/Sheboygan........ 80,631 
Hardy........ 585|Moorefield........ 10,032 || Paylor........ 979|Medford.......... 18,456 
WHarrison...... 418|Clarksburg....... 85,296 || Lrempealeau... 739|Whitehall......... 23,730 
Jackson....... AGA) ERUDIEY Stans es 15,299 805/Viroqua...... 7,906 
Jefferson...... 211|/Charles Town..... 17,184 867|Eagle River 9,363 
Kanawha..... 908|Charleston........ 239,629 560/Elkhorn. .. 41,584 
LOWS. cca. 06 392|Weston........-+.. 21,074 816|Shell Lake. 11,665 
Lincoln E tarathe 438|Hamlin......... | 22,466 428)West Bend. 33,902 
Seventh agers 456|Logan......eeee0- 77,391 556) Waukesha. 85,901 
MeDoweil Bree 533|Welch.........06. 98,887 35,056 
on taal td Pa cen oo igo: et et0F pean 
allxcsos Moundsville...... F +. ( 
Reaaocs areas 432|Point Pleasant....|  23,537|/Wood.........| 812 Wisconsin Rapids..| 50,500 
Mercer....-., 417/Princeton. . a 75,013 
22,333 WYOMING 
47,409 (23 “arate ds 97,606 sq. m1.; pop ee 629) 
60,797|| Albany.......| '4,400)/Laramie «| 19,055 
13,123 || Big Horn 6|Basin. 13,176 
.276 || Campbell 4,755|Gillette . "339 
27,696 || Carbon 7/965|Rawlins. . Pas 15,742 
71,672''Converse, 4,167|\Douglas,........- 6,933 


L County Seat 
sq.mi Court House 


WYOMING—Continued 
Crook,..... ..| 2,897|\Sundance..... 6 tine 
eer ont Aaa .| 9,244)Lander........ at 


ian G 2,230|Torrington........ 
2 022 Thermopolis. . Saad 
4,175| Buffalo 


4,701. Yo stone Nat. 
15.182 | Park (part).. 


Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


ity 1950 1940 es 
1—New York, N. Y....|7,891,957|7,454,995 

i 213'396,808|3,376.438° 3 701,705|2.185.283] 1.898.575] 1,099,850] “503,185 
3p CARES : Se ¢ oan 334/1,950.961|1,828,779|1,549. 008]1;293,697|1,046,964| 847.170 
4—Los Angeles, Gait: - 11,970,358 8] '576/673| 319 198 


1'504'277| 1.238. 6, 102;479 '395| _ 11'183 
5—Detrolt, Mich....... 1'849/568]1,623,452(1 ‘508.682| 993.678 465,766| 285,704| 205,876 116/340 
6—Baltimore, Md... 949;708 1 3 $34,439] 332 313 
7J—Cleveland, Ohlo..... 914,808 96 ae a7a aie 
8—St. Louis, Mo... ..; : 720) 350, 
9—Washington, D: G 802,178 188.932| 147, 

1]—San raneiseo, Calif, 634,536 36 2] 342 98:997| 233'959 

eS hae 676.8 F: 533,90 -512| 343.904) 235,071 

13—Milwaukee, Wisc... 587,472 : 7 94.68 115.987 

14—Houston, Texas. , oe 

15—Buffalo, N. Y.. ae Sa ous By 

Sy arinnconetis: Ache ‘| 521/718 164,738| 46, 

=— npDeapo: . , ’ »' 
18—Cincinnatl, Ohio.....| 503,998 4 255,139 


19—Seattle, Wash wee] 467,591 
20—Kansas City, Mo....| 456,622 
ee Ae N. J.......] 438,776 
22—Dallas, Texas....... 434,462 
23—Indianapolis, Ind: ::: 
24—Denver, Colo. . 
25—San Antonio, Texas 
26—Memphis, Tenn. 
27—Oakland, Calif...... 
28—Columbus, Ohio. . alata tote 
29—Portland, Ore.,..... 
30—Louisville, Ky... .... 
31—San Diego, Calif. . 
32—Rochester, N. Y..... 


35—St. Paul, Minn...... 
36—Toledo, Ohio... 12: ; 
37—Jersey City, N. J.. 
38—Fort Worth, Texas 


> 46 Norfolk we 
49—Jacksonville, Fla 


60—Worcester, Mass. = 
51—Tulsa, Okia..... ‘ : ‘ 72,075 18,182 L380. Si. oc al vern aman 
52—Salt Lake City, Utah. 2, 20,768 
53—Des Moines, Iowa...}| 177,965] 1 2,8 i 3 62,139 50,093 22,408 
54—Hartford, Conn..... 177,397 f 3,230} 42,015 
55—Grand Rapids, Mich.| 176,515 60,278| 32,016 
56—Nashville, Tenn..... 174,307 76,168) 43,350 
57— Youngstown, Ohio. . 168,330 33,220] 15,435 
58—Wichita, Kans, .| 168,279 23,853 , 
59—New Haven, Conn.. 164,443 86,045] 62,882 
60—Flint, Mich......... 163,143 9,803 8, ‘ 
61—Springfield Mass 162,399 44,179 33,340 
ves , oui pegs pO Ba fate ey aoe 
—Bridgepor onn 5 48,866 27, 
64—Yonkers, N.Y. +798 32,033 13808 
65—Tacoma, Wash...... 143,673 36,006) 56 f.% 23 
66—Paterson, N.J..... 139,336 78,347| 51,031 
67—Sacramento, Calif. 137,572 26,386 21,420 
68—Albany, N. Y....... 134,995 94,923 90,758 
69—Charlotte, INE Osean © 134,042 11,557 7 
ha aed nd Min is 133,911} 111,719] 100,426] 55,378] 16,802]........]....... : 
—For ayne, Ind. 133,607} 118,410] 114,946] 86,549] 631933] "45.115!" 35.393] ° 96 aad 
72—austin Tengo? 132/43 ias7sl iors 
73—Chattanooga, Tenn: | ae 29/100] 12! 
~~ 1S 2 ee 5 : 27, 
75—HEl Paso, Texas... ._ | 1485 aes 27,737 
76—Kansas City, Kans. |}, 129553 38/316] 3,200 
77—Mobile, Ala.’.....,.. 129,009 31,076] 29/132 
78—Evansville, Ind... 1] 128'636 50,756] 29/280 
79—Trenton, N. J.. 111°" 128/009 57,458] 29/910 
80—Shreveport, SS -| 127.208 ; 11,979] 8, 
—Baton Rouge, La: '629 3 21,782} _14/897| 11/2 10, : 
82—Seranton, Ay sr aie cela 125,536] 140,404] 143'433| 137.783 129,867| 102, 4 73 218 ab geo 


aba Ete ERE EID 
*Includes Allegheny City. 


a 
: 


United States Population—Cities and Metropolitan Areas 303 
= City 


83—Knoxville, Tenn 9,693 
84—Tampa, Fla, 720 
85—Camden, N 41,65 
86—Cambri 669 
87—Savai , Ga,. 709 
88—Canton, Ohio... 12,258 
8 uth Bend, Ind 13,280 
90—Berkeley, Calif... Bt), 
91—Elizabeth, N. J... .!! 3,409 28,989 
Fall River, Mass..... 5,428 1 104,863 48,961 
93—Peoria, Il... 05,08 04,969 1 66,950 29,259 
Wilmi 478 
95—Reading, Pa......... 43,278 
96—New Bedford, Mass. . 26,845 
97—Corpus Christi, Tex. . 120) 
9) Phoenix, Ariz........] 106,818] 65,414] 48/118! 291053] 11/134] 5/544] 3°15a]...."... 
99—Allentown, Pa....... 18,063 
100—Montgomery, Ala, 16,713 
01—Pasadena, 77| 81,864) 76,086] 45,354] 30,291) 9,117] 4.8s2l..../... 
102—Duluth, Minn....... 3,483 
103—Waterbury, Conn....| 104/477 9,314 99,902 91,715 3,141 185 8,646 17,806 
104—Somerville, Mass,....| 102,351 102,177} 103,908 93,091 77,236 61,643 40,152 24,933 
105—Little Rock, Ark..... 102,213 88,039 81,679 65,142 45,941 38,307 25,874 3,138 
106—Utica, N. Y......... 101,531] 100,518] 101,740 94,156 74,419 56,383 44,007 33,914 


U. S. Cities with Metropolitan Areas 
Source: Bureau of the Census. Data for 1950 and later as indicated. 

A standard metropolitan area must contain at least one city having a population of 50,000 or over, 
The largest city is the principal central city for which the area is named, although there may be 
several cities in the area with a population of 50,000 or over. Metropolitan areas have been specifically 
defined to identify large concentrations of population in and around cities of 50,000 population or more. 
One exception exists to this rule. In the case of the standard metropolitan area centering on New 
York City, the central cities are New York City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N. J. 


Total In central cities 
Rank Standard metropolitan area Popula- 
tion Number| Per cent 
EE a try es Bo 
\New York—N. BE, New Jersey. .Apr. 1957 (*14.049,000) | 12,911,994 8,629,750 66.8 
2 eulcaao: pail ¥ ¥ 5,495,364 3,620,962 65.9 
3 |Los A 4,367,911 1,970,358 45.1 
4 ,671,048 2,071,605 56.4 
5 3,016,197 1,849,568 61.3 
6 2,369,986 801, 33.8 
7 2,240,767 1,159,932 51.8 
8 2,213,236 676,806 30.6 
9 1,681,281 856,796 51.0 
10 1,465,511 914, - 62.4 
jl 1,464,089 802,178 54.8 
12 337,373 949,708 71.0 
13 ,116,509 833,067 74.6 
14 1,089,230 580,132 53.3 
15 ,402 503,998 55.7 
16 O47 637,392 73.2 
17 7: 814,357 456,622 56.1 
18 : ES fa Sela te ee we Jan, 1956 (*1,077,000)... 806,701 596,163 73.9 
19 i -July 1956 (*771,000).... 737,203 248,674 33.7 
20 5 ° 732,992 467,591 63.8 
21 704,829 37. 53.0 
22 685,405 570,445 83.2 
23 671,797 331,314 49.3 
24 614,799 434/462 70.7 
25 576,900 369,129 64.0 
26 563,832 415,786 73.7 
27 928 326,037 58.3 
238 556,808 334,387 60.1 
59 551,777 427,173 77.4 
$0 Huds) doeeui| 8 
mA CHEDECLAD Y= LEON sy N.Y ocry areit.c view o\biv a ele erwieciie ; E 
33 Coieipan Ohio. : = i 503,410 375,901 74.7 
33 500,460 : 81.6 
34 495,084 249,276 50.4 
35 487,632 332. 68.2 
36 482,393 396,000 82.1 
37 457,333 243,872 53.3 
38 446,200 293,552 65.8 
39 437,824 208,728 47.7 
40 032 274,605 67.0 
41 409,143 221,419 54.1 
42 407,255 217,060 53.3 
43 395,551 03 76.8 
44 392,241 112,317 28.6 
45 366,395 251,117 68.5 
46 361,253 278,778 77.2 
47 358,081 177,397 49.5 
48 4,092 94, 26.8 
49 341,719 220,583 64.6 
50 337,105 124,769 37.0 
51 331,770 106 32.2 
52 328,050 230,310 70.2 
53 325,352 243,504 74,8 
54 322,072 73, 22.8 
55 321,758 174,307 54.2 
56 04,02 204,517 67.3 
57 292,241 89,54 30.6 
58 1,354 63,232 21.7 
59 290,547 95,280 32.8 
60 288,292 176,515 61.2 
61 1262 143,213 50.4 
62 283,194 116,912 41.3 
63 281,642 63,058 22.4 
64 277,140 137,572 49.6 
65 276,515 91,669 33.2 
276,336 203,486 73.6 


“\Tacoma, Wash........ 
Salt Lake City, Utah......... 
lint, Mich 


61.5 
48. 
72.6 
Peoria, In na $5.2 
Cha a, Tenn . x - , 
Hontington, ‘W. Va.—Ashiand, K tetodasuneccecees 47-8 
ee ee ee 68.6 
at 
78.7 
75.7 
13.0 
ae 
oo ele woes 2 ales ce eee oe 29.6 : 
Shig 333 
OMS 7 oc: aralals (oa, tine p olerae eels wledstels Ses aewisbeture : ; 
Charlotte, ORI a eee ears caren anfalins kee oR aa Oe aimee <statee ates 744 ~~ 
e ck—North Little Rock, AK............-4.+6+ z 
tamford—Norwalk, Conn..........-.....-.2--2 eee 4 d 
Bomntn Fore Arthurs Pexas.2...02 25.4. ea 66:3 : 
Sarees ; rok . 
43.7 ; 
72.7 ’ 
reas | ' 
ae 4 
Supe 3 “4 
Sra RG Ee ee 46.7 i 
TS See NST Ce ef Oi SEO eee 56-7 4 
ee nr farat AM iat sms RET 3.6 
Oe via = Ste cela el lol coe 2. é 
Fae SARL BORG Cee EEE : 
PASI UIA DUMCHRY cohthy 0 s-c50-< eens < Gaiera bool e Motun Riemer teas 82°38 | 
PAISEIY Th OBDS og hig, 0s a ]d clots o/c alare-aum Wve Wielpuata x 80.2 4 
Evansville, Ind. 79.4 ~ 
Baton Rouge, La. 67.6 
Waterbury, Conn 60.8 
61.0 
os 2 Bo 
Lorain—Blyria, Ohio 6 . 
|Hamilton— Middl 147.203 81.646 62.8 
146,135 87,811 60.1 
. 143'868 Rerola| ico 
hen ag OR 142/164 98,271 69 : i 
Altoona, Pa..... - ieee takes £3.32 
Montgomery, Ala. . i 1377469 109'139 79.4 
New Bedford, M i 137'908 111°963 815 : 
lets yes SO teens ‘| 1367450 65,679 48.1 bd 
PrehGen 0.2) Soke err aes eee eee 3 52:0 | 
BB its os SAE tha LEE eee 133,928 97,249 72.6 
eacety-osg that RR Er Beoge eAe Aore 133,407 91,921 68.9 
tlantic CloyN.. Dicics.wd ve. ticle wale Se 132, ° : 
Soringtield, DE ahs saat ap nck aithontk Sila tenena tale iin CIN Site seh gigas 2 af “ 
ea BEBO an. oe niche "coe ee onan 129/428 62,860 48.6 
ra 126,707 oT 45,5 
125,935 "53 64.0 
124,403 i 42.6 
119,942 77,634 64.7 
each 119,74 98.884 82.6 
ei cael er 114/950 52,367 45.6 4 
exas. .. 113,066 66, 58.9 
SS ETEE Nin or Nie an A 111,661 78,508 70.3 
alte ch, 8 109.58 71,193 65.0 
maths. 2 doa Soe RA eS DOR Ie 107,925 51, 47.3 
rate Nearer ee 05,418 78,791 74.7 
des Fa dine tl CRE chee a 105,160 64,214 61. i 
aR MERRIE 5, 05:5 satel aie wo wE5's. Se c-00 Dre age 82 ” x 
Goda Gapiae Mow: 002. EAE ES eae ce = oat geo” 
Gotan Oe "7] 101'639 7311 70.2 
101,048 71,747 71.0 
Fai teste eee 100,746 55,534 55.1 
Se cn aitis nee toe aa TS 100,448 65,198 64.9 
i, AAPA CIE OS DOC UR oni Key tlh g 2 hat ae 8,853 66,269 67.0 
» SEAN Reinn EE RES EO BOE 8,49, 68,042 69.1 
AE AE, eae ere 8,31 52,735 53.6 
Bra eA oie SN TU, hens, Poet ee 96,826 78,58 81.2 
SR es We ee ne hic sr ne 93,892 55,725 59.4 
oa teteye nuwneb Sele Otel = Soka eee 90,252 58,479 64.8 
Sod Teese Tockatatat accticy mere cee TS 90,188 63,685 70.6 
Bay City, Mi i aide HRT cae eae ‘ ; ; 
manchertae N. ae “5 88,370 ~ 82,732 93.6 « 
Lima, Ohio. . i 88,183 50,246 57.0 
Amarillo, Texas as 87,140 74,246 85.2 
eden, Utahs > sc. acres ae 83,319 57,112 68.5 
i as Sar Bs 75,238 54,368 72.3 
1.8. Dak sis, ol.giitee veer ess eee xG 70,910 52,696 74.3 
ittsNeld, Mass...’ cia tiscie omen Eee 66,567 53,348 80.1 
San Angelo, Tex: 58,929 52,093 88.4 
Laredo, Texas. .. aS 56,141 51,910 92.5 ; 


*According to results of censuses and estimates of the Bureau of the Census taken after April 1, 1950. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public 


Health Seryica, 


Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


First Half of 1959 


Births in the United States were higher 
ies ie first six months of 1959, Janu- 
ary rough June, and deaths were 
slightly lower than in first half, 1958. 


January through June 


Number Rate 
Item 
1959 1958 1959 ; 1958 

Live births. . . .|2,056,000) 2,024,000 

.-| 713,000) 686,000 

848,000, 851,000 

Infant deaths..... 56,000, 00 
Data for 1958 exclude Alaska. 
BIRTHS 


An estimated total of 2,056,000 live 
births was registered during the first half 
of 1959, a slight increase, 1.0%, over the 
first half 1957, and an inerease of 1.6% 
over first half of 1958. 

The National Office of Vital Statistics 
estimated that if the trend continued 
during the second half, 1959, there would 
be a total of 4,270,000 registered births, or 
4,313,000 including unregistered. 

The fertility rate, births per 1,000 
women 15 to 44 years old, was 116.3 for 
January to July 1959, reteset higher than 
the 6 mos. rate of 1958, 115.4. 

MARRIAGES 

The cumulative marriage total, January 

through June, 1959, was 713,000, 3.9% above 


the figure for 6 mos., 1958. The rate 
1,000 population , ) 
for ve was 8.2 for 1959 and 
censes issued in June in 10 
ee ene ees =a ie of T3948 me 
-mon eri ere 
3.8% above the 6 mos, 1958 “ee 


DIVORCES 


per 
8.0 


2,311; Florida, 1,783; Alabama, 1,425; 
Pennsylvania, 1,223. 
DEATHS 


The death rate for all ages was about 
3% lower during the first 6 mos., 1959, 
than for the first 6 mos., 1958. The rate 
for infants was about the same. The esti- 
mated death rate, January through May, 
was 9.8 for 1,060 population, as against a 
rate of 10.1% in 1958. 


Annual Report for the Year 1958 


BIRTHS 

In 1958 there were 4,204,000 registered 
births, 1.2% below the record of 4,254,000 
reached in 1957. The corresponding de- 
cline in the birth rate per 1,000 was some- 
what larger, 2.8%. These figures refer to 
registered births. Taking into account un- 
registered births, it is estimated there 
were 4,250,000 births in 1958 and 4,301,000 
in 1957. The decrease may have been the 
result in part of a drop in first births, 
reflecting the decline in marriages from 
1956 to 1957. : 

Despite the decline, the 1958 figures is 
the second highest in the nation’s history. 
During 1950-1958 births reached 36,284,000, 
almost 30% more than in 1940-48. 


MARRIAGES 3 

The provisional estimate of marriages 
in 1958 was 1,445,000, lower than any year 
since 1944. The estimated marriage rate 
per 1,000 population was 8.3, as compared 
with 8:9 for 1957. The rate for 1958 was the 
lowest since 1932. The final figure of mar- 
riages for 1957 was 1,518,000, or 0.1% above 
the provisional estimate of 1,516,000. The 
decline of the marriage rate per 1,000 

opulation in 1958 may have come partly 
rom the small numbers of births in the 


1930 decade. There was also a business 
recession during part of the year. 


DIVORCES 
A total of 167,787 divorces and annul- 
ments was reported in 1958 by 30 report- 
ing areas. This is a decline of 0.2% com- 
pared with the annual figure for the same 
areas in 1957, 168,158. 


DEATHS 

The estimated number of registered 
deaths in 1958 was 1,647,000. This repre- 
sents a crude death rate of 9.5 per 1,000 
population, slightly lower than the rate for 
1957 (9.6) and close to the level of mortal- 
ity that prevailed during 1949-53. These 
years were followed by 3 years, 1954-56, in 
which the death rates were the lowest on 
record partly because of absence of any 
general respiratory disease. 

An epidemic of influenza caused in- 
creased mortality from October, 1957, 
through April, 1958. The average death 
rate for these 7 months was 10.4 compared 
with a rate of 9.7 for October, 1956, 
through April, 1957. 

The infant mortality rate for 1958 was 
26.9 deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
births, as against 26.4 for 1957, 


Births and Deaths in the United States 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. 


of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among Armed 


Forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 population. 


Births Deaths 
Year 
Males Females Totals Males Females Totals 
14s.715 | 258039 | HS | roxo0: | xeon | AUPBD | BE 
--| 1,211,684 | 1,148,7 +360, . 005 3. AIT, ji 
ele a of 2,735,456 19.5 788.063 613,656 | 1,401,719 10.6 
950 F 3,554, 149 23.6 827,749 | 624,705 | 1,452,454 9.6 
3.750,850 24.5 845,233 636,866 | 1,482,099 9.7 
3,846,986 24,7 853,927 642,911 | 1,496,838 9.6 
3,902,12 24.6 867,100 650,441 | 1,517,541 9.6 
3 4,017,362 24.9 846,124 634,967 | 1,481,091 9.2 
,973, 4,047,295 24.6 872,638 656,079 | 1,528,717 9.3 
ae Speasa | $4ee08t | 23 | Beesley | ese | oe 
...2+-+] 2,179,960 | 2,074,824 | 4,254,784 25. 30, 2, 633,12 i 
13386: se Pe % (2) 4,204,000 24.3 936,820 } 711,800 | 1,647,000 9.5 


TBirths based on a 50 percent sample. 


2Not available. 


*Data are estimated. 
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Vital Statisties—Births, Deaths, Marriages, Divorces _ 
Births and Deaths by States, 1957-1958 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, cation, and Welfare 


occurrence within the continental United States. Excludes fetal deaths. 
a mere of - 058 figures provisional, 1957 figures final 


Births Deaths im Births Deaths 
State [_—£_ _———_{§{§|__—_ | ———— 
1958 | 19571 1958 1957 1958 | 19571 1958 
81,994 83,340 29,362 28,193]| Nev. ©. 6,742 6,676 2,530 
410 32,372 9,55: 9, N. ,350 13,14: 642 
41,498 42,464 12, 16, N. 124,605} 125,81 486 
346,645, 50,010} 123,443] 124,078)|N. 037 27,534 6,214 
Fi 43,17. 4,8 14, N. 2 360,770) 173,832 
pepe] Sau] “a'so8|  a’oon IN ‘eei7| 1eess| Sir 
11,751 11,8: : x 5 A , 
3 234,914} 242,798 91,511 
9,9 50, 33. 
35,973 37,478 f 
250,0 256, 118,207 
18,885 19,674 86 
60,38: 62,938: 19,717 
17,662 17,63: 62 
84,415 85,480 33,624 
ae 249,734 73,314 
: 26,12: 27! 
5 9,230 4,276 
91,545 92,040 32,657 
64,495 66,584 25,623 
44,577 45,188 17,795 
95,864 96,654) 37,415 
16 7,976 8,130) 581 
102,576} 101,304 47,828 47,781 A 
049 17,980) 6,16: 6,406|}| Total... |24,204,000| 4,254,784) 21,647,000) 1,633,128 
32,361 33,084 13,376 13,759 


1Based on a 50-percent sample. 2Estimated. N.A.—Not available. 


Single and Plural Births in the United States 


REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN ALIVE 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The term ‘‘cases’”’ refers to confinements resulting in single or plural issue is synonymous with ‘‘sets’”’ 
in figures for mural births. Total number of cases is necessarily less than total number of births for 
any given period. 


Cases of plural births in which 

Year phn Reinet ead at least one child was born alive ee ae, 
births plural) ) ‘rip- |. Quad- | totalc 

Total Twins lets , nce etal canes 
2,360,399 2,336,604 25,226 24,976 247 3 10.8 
2,794,800 2,767,323 28,885 28,591 286 8 10.4 
2,735,456 2,707,574 128,862 28,604 257 Peretark 10.7 
3,288,672 3,253,114 37,114 i. 327 5 11.4 
3,699,940 3,662,811 38,630 38,286 340 4 10.5 
3,535,068 3,499,906 236,586 36,246 336 3 10.5 
3,599,529 3,524,367 36,819 36,479 337 3 10.4 
.554,149 3,517,755 38,116 37,759 352 5 10.8 
3,750,850 3,713,180 38,576 A 313 7 10.4 
3,846,986 3,807,979 40,529 40,154 371 4 10.6 
3,902,120 3,861,946 41,883 41,520 359 4 10.8 
:017,362 3,976,225 42,641 42,2 398 3 10.7 
4,047,295 4,005,257 43,481 43,082 392 7 10.9 
4,163,090 4,120,802 43,632 43,228 399 5 10.6 
4,254,784 4,212,368 43,793 43,439 353 1 10.4 


a 
includes 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female stillborn) in the District of Columbia. 
2Includes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 females stillborn) in Kentucky. 


8Cases of twin births in which only one child was born alive are based = 
other cases of plural births are based on a total count. bes Sek “aco sample. All 


Marriages and Divorces by States 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
By place of occurrence. Divorces include reported annulments. 


qagest | Di sees |p ise 
r es: vorces riages vorces 1 
State oe es State |__| --____—_ State ee ee 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Alabama. ... 24,444! 310,925||Maine...... 7,104 1,90 
Arizona, .... 9:917|  35,328||Maryland.::| 41/403 5632 Gree sn nae: 35:708 ares 
Arkansas....|  15,574| 35,500||Mass........ 45.959 5,523}|Pennsylvania.| 64/529] 10°859 
California...| 96,330]  43,999||Michigan..::| 53,662|>- 15,442||Rhode Island. 5,653 933 
Colorado....| 14:688| 25,100||Minnesota...| 23/410 3,778||S. Carolina..| 38/550 2,788 
Connecticut... 16,879 2,645!|Mississippi.. . 36,198 4,974/|S. Dakota... 5,662 i 
Delaware. ic 2,311 682)||Missouri 33,976) 310,861||Tennesgsee. . . 27/947 8,602 
Dist. of Col.. 8,094 1,911|/Montana. | ;- 6,160 2/004] |Texas 89,702| 234°871 
Florida.....; 35,243} 18,744||Nebraska....| 10,637 2\204|[Utah..... 12! 6,741 1 
Georgia..... 45,863 48,798||Nevada..... 55,755 9,249||\Vermont... 3/376 : 
Idaho... 91520 2'360||New Hamp.. 7,078 1,039||Virginia....:| 36,588 6,675 
nois...... 82}860| N.A,. |(New Jersey..| 39,113 4,665||Washington..| 27.966] 12'764 
Indiana..... 41,226] N.A. New Mexico, 5,850 23,065|/W. Virginia. . 14/213 NA 
Owa........| 25,101 4,134||New York...| 124,573) N.A. ||Wisconsin. . 25,073 4,375 
Kansas... ... 15,481 4,977||North Car...| 27,228] N-.A._ |!wyoming.... 23945 ; 
Kentucky...:| 26,095) N.A. ||N. Dakota... 4,306 545 peg Petes ee 
Louisiana,..<! 21,447! NIA: |lOhio...... 7: 65,479| —22,730|! U.S...... 21,445,000! 2381,000 
, 27 


1Provisional data; figures for about one-hal 
Setar picten NAc Not ovate’ e-half of the States represent marriage licences. 2Estimated. 


hae 


All ca waters Feige ~ |1,647,0 
abersulose, all form: 12, 
Tuberculosis of respiratory 3 te 
‘Tuberculosis, other forms. . 


38 | 
i=} 
| 
3| 


& 999999 Skoon 


Infitenss and pneumonia, except 
pneumonia of newborn. ..... 

Influenza, 

Pneumonia, except ‘pneumonia of 
newborn, . ecete 

Bronchitis. 

Uleer of stomach and duodenum... .: 

Appendicitis. . 

Hernia and intestinal obstruction. - 

Gastritis, dtodenitis, enteritis, and 
colitis, except diarrhea of newborn, 

Cirrhosis of liver. . 


Diphtheria. . ofa ibe SAE 
Whooping cough. . heer ues ae 
Meningococcal infections........._: 
Acute Dekumgaie Oe Ain ss es 
Measles 

All other infective ‘and’ parasitic 


seases . 

Malignant neoplasms, incl. neoplasms 
of lympthatic and hematopoietic 
tHSSUCS 0 os) (pat a 5c Wea «agra 252,320|145.6||Acute nephritis and nephritis” with 

Benign neoplasms and ‘neoplasms of edema, including nephrosis. ...... 
unspecified nature............05 4,980 is Hyperplasia of prostate. . 


D WHRRHH NHR RODI 


5,040 


Diabetes mellitus, ..... 4) 02 cece 26,670 .4||/Deliveries and complications of preg- 

POSICIOLAS Fe, oc Secon as tricla\o ele iclaitoloteoecbe 3,070 .8|| nancy, ee iss = the puer- 

Meningitis, except meningococcal and Perini, 652. So. wars ke ee ete 
tuberculous. 2,120 fi Abortion : vs 


oe me All thee éomplication: 3 
ease 907,870)524.0||Congenital malformations 
Diseases of ‘cartiovasoularsyste es 894,100/516.0 beers diseases of early i 
Vascular lesions affecting gente Birth injuries, pipe asphy 
nervous system. . 192,980/111.4 and atelectasis. . 
Rheumatic fever or 0.5 
Diseases of heart. 633,590 5 oO diseases peculiar 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 18,560 ‘ fancy and immaturity unqual- 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease, ified. . 
including coronary disease... | 457,120 3 Symptoms, senility: and ‘defined 
Nonrheumatic chronic endocar- conditions. l 
ditis and other myocardial de- Accidents. . or 93,090} 53.7 
MEDETAUONY Foe! ae 6 oo sare 7 Motor vehicle accidents. . ie Steen eet 38,620} 22.3 
Other diseases of heart......... : All Eee yal he 2 eee 54,470] 31.4 
Hypertension with heart disease. 74,750 -1||Suicide. Reefer ata 10.7 
erosion ithougy mention of Homicide. Een OMY eo 
heart a oe 14,270 All other causes. nn 81,900] 47.3. 


Estimates are wer on a aO-per cent sample of death aartiacatee “The Gataplingse error varies with 
the number of deaths. For example the sampling error is 25% for the estimate of 140 deaths from — 
diphtheria, 5% for 3,770 deaths from syphilis, and 0.3% for the 633,590 deaths for diseases of heart. 


Z Principal Types of Accidental Deaths : 
Source: National Safety Council. Estimated : 

Motor Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison ; Other 

vehicle Falls Burns! | ing? road arms gases | poisons 


5 s 39,628 20,282 6,405 iS 6,263 2,696 2,202 1,213 1,422 
38,702 20,545 6,269 6,613 2,614 2,369 1,143 | 4,390 
37,000 18,500 6,700 6,400 2,500 2,400. 1,250 1,400 


DEATH RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 


GOB c.f tenre.- 56.7 23.7 12.1 3.8 3.7 1.6 1.3 0.7 0.9 
LG Bgieeticcavc e's" 56.0 22.7 12.1 | 3.7 3,9 1.5 14 0.7 0.8 - 
yA re ne 52.5 21.4 10.7 3.9 3.7 14 14 0.7 0.8 r~ 
“Includes burns by fire and deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless of nature of injury. Fi es 
"Includes drownings in water transport accident Ss. a 
ACCIDENTAL INJURIES BY SEVERITY OF INJURY, wes rs acl 
Public 
Severity of injury Total Motor Non-motor Home Work 
_ vehicle ' vehicle 
i 9,200,000 1,400,000 2,050, 000 4, 050. 000 1,800,000 
Bethe ce se “91000 "37,000 16/500 000 ”"13°300 
Nonfatal injuries. . 5 9,100,000) 1,350,000 2, 050, 9,000 4, 000" 000 1,800,000 
Permanent impairments. hs estes 340,000; 110,000 0) 110,00 5; 
Temporary total disabilities.. 8,750,000 1,250,000 2; obo" nity 3,900,000 1,700,000 
CERTAIN COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1958 
|e ve sssesee.s«/$7,200,000,000, $3,700,000,000 $800,000,000; $900,000,000, $1,950,000,000 
Wace tose 2 AT RS Sa 8690400 1750020007000} — 650,0007000| — 650,000,000! 1,050,000; 
Medical expense. i 950,000,000 150, ‘000, 000 140,000, pal 230,000,000 440) 000,000 
Overhead cost of insurance. -..| 2,550, 000. 000 2,050,000,000' 10,000,000 10,000,000! _ 460, ,000,000 


Be soetarian Accident Death Rates, 1958 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; Civil Aeronautics Board and National Safety Council 
Rate Per |1956-58 
Passenger pease ter 100,000,000/Average 
Kind of Transportation Miles | Deaths Passenger Death 


| Miles Rate 


i cee " 
Speeeteen ee ue TeRsaba RI ees ne so 1,030,000,000,000 | 24.200 23 2.5 
Roa ee. eee PAEDIKOR a a ‘ iS ee eye wis ‘: | 60;700;000,000 120 0.24 0:19 
Railroad trains. . 23,270,000,000 62 0.27 ol 
Scheduled airplanes (domestic)... 26, 270,000,000 114 0.43 38 


ehieleal avin tanave! 8,700 persons not in motor cars were killed by them, 
mone ie tone apy 350 not in buses were killed as the result of bus accidents, making the 
total 470; 391 not passengers in trains were killed by trains, making the total 953, and 134 were killed 
in plane accidents, the 20 additional being crew and outsiders. 
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Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States 
Source: caedtehs ores fe epee ag from state bie tethers Total Motor-Vehicle 


Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths — Total Motor-Vehicle Deaths* 
(Place of Accident) ; 


(Place of Residence) 
; “| Pop. death rate** 


State 


3 
8 


Alabama. . 
Arizona. 

Arkansas 
California. 
Colorado. . 
Connecticu 


Louisiana. 


1S) (002 0 
Minnesota.,.......... 
Mississippi........... 
MMOISSOUTT ro. . Richc. sates 


NANOS DIG 


New York.... 
North Carolina. . ; 
North Dakota.......: 
COLL OR Stereo en ea 
aN Ree 
Pennsylvania. ........ 
Rhode Island......... 
South Carolina....... 
South Daxota 
Tennessee. 


Washington.......... 
West Virginia......... 
RWAROQUSIL pier cs vue. es 
RVAVOIOIINE es cs ese os 
2 Sin ee ee 
COD ilnois Ota aelgr Nene EE eee 
OUORCOUEICO sc sisi. es 

Virgin Islands........ 


GLUON. Rts Se Saeed Geers ere team fierarcin A 

*Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths. 

**The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles; the population death 
rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. 


Hospitals in the United States and Their Use 
__ Source: American Hospital Association Data for 1958 


Average| Admis- | Bas- Hos- Average| Admis- | Bas- 
Beds |census*| sions* | sinets|| State |ptis.| Beds coneuc® sions* einets 


FREMONT AINE ODE D> $00 OMEN TAIOUE 9) AINA TENN DONNA NEDO 
+ DNR oN hola morte tr oor WON WH RO WWE AAOWHRODOWWOROMWNINADE 
2 NION DAD HOA DON DAT > O Oj DO Dr OVI TE OY YP 00.00 D2 > ONT INIT HOP 9 EN TYISO G0 
> NNO eH WON ID OH MONWNOWO OR WWRHOMIRROMOOOCONNNODOD 


. ND HNWNNN ERE WNWNNNN Beh 
: BRSR NSE ESS oANAB SOROS SHAS Ss 
D ORWNOMANARHOD HREOC EN RNOROOO WHO 
_ 
1 DPROWOAMSOWNO OD AON A Dip OIC 
Drm Co Bata 


+ preyNyNNwl 
+ Goto tom ho tooo 


23,126] 19,469] 402,612] 1,663||Nebr..| 111] 12,351 9,703; 214, 
1,782 1,268] 4 38,847 194|/Nev...| 18 1,748 1,458 427134 1160 
8,093 6,308] 178,532 767||N. H.. 51849) 624, 891947] «50 
15,122} 12,450) 233,680} + 1,030||N. J..°| 152| 51,648] 447441] 664'657| 3,159 
124,702 106,044 1,851,166 6,391 N M. oh 29." 02 1261497] "579 
‘ : ; : : 5| 227;617| 203/063| 2,229'9 
22,402} 18,601] 320,699] 1,349||N. C...| 174] ~32'328| “~25'247 31/405 eet 
5,265) : 54,364,  264||N. D. 63] 5,779 : 121,974] ‘628 
15,405} 13,442) 188/968 799||Ohio.,.| 253| 75,679] 65,177| 1,208'201| 5,072 
26,612| 20,915] 589,667] 2,428//Okla..;| 128) 17'628| 14'376 983] 1,412 
27,619 23,135 492,682 2,197 Ore... aie 13,944 10,913), . 237,765| 
: ; ee: 4) 108/445) : E 
102/677| 86,234 1,374,027 5,685) R. I. "205 on are ati ert 
é ' : A OPN 77| 15,999] 1334 ; 
20,588] 17,002| 368.610] 1,630|/S. D:’ 66 ; : oe ie'086 13t6 
17,467; 13,735] 330,401] 1/740||Tenn 150| 27,938] 23,429] 476'929| 1,835 
23,185, 19,068) 399,956] 1,830|/Texas..| 550/ 59,544] 47/265] 1,3881321| 5°627 
24/406] 19,201 ; 1,855|| Utah 36] 4847 76 100| 585 
9,412 8,031] 120,333 TAN Vt 32) 94185) 133 60,450| 323 
29,438] 25,441| 330,934] 1,381||va 120] 32,496] 29,197] 498/013] 2,129 
65,673] 55,309] 728,427| 3° Wash 32) 22'1 17,115] 428/338] 1/8 
70,899] 62,129] 1,025;964 W. Va.| 9 15,821] 12/910] 291.703| 1180 


rons 94 232 
Wyo... 31 3,707 2,609) 57,183 


ou = 5,784 4/429| 126,840 672||Total .|6,786! 1,572,036|1,322,938| 23,697,157 |101,541 
verage Daily Census—Data estimated for non-reporting hospitals. Exclude: ; 
ey oF Dospatsls and (Beds)—General 5,527 (719,721) ; Beychiniris B18 (713, pean Tuberculosis 
(65,041); Maternity 49 (2,177); Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 41 (1,938); Children’s 40 (5,277); Ortho 
pedic 72 (6,001); Chronic and Convalescent’ 118 (33,601); All other’ 138 (25,038). 5 hae - 


New 
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Crime Reports and Trends 
Source: J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Dept. of Justice. 


Crime is growing in the United States 
far more rapidly than the increase in 

pulation, according to Uniform Crime 
eports for the calendar year 1958, issued 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Sept. 2, 1959. Measured by the new crime 
index used for the first time on recom- 
mendation of the International Assn. of 
Chiefs of Police, there were 1,553,922 
classified crimes in 1958, an increase of 
131,637, or 9.3% over 1957. In the same 
period population increased 1.7%. 

According to the Index, murders totaled 
8,182, 155 more than in 1957; forcible 
rapes were 12,886, 1,675 over 1957; bur- 
eure increased the most, 679,787, or 
6,080 more than in 1957 and larceny of 
over $50 totaled 270,965 cases, an increase 
of 36,578. Auto theft totaled 270,965, or 
5,787 over the previous year. Over one- 
half of the dollar value of property stolen 
was by auto theft, the average value of 
the cars involved being $835. Police re- 
covered 92¢ for each $1 stolen in auto 
theft, but only 14¢ for each $1 stolen in 
other robberies. 


MORE ARRESTS OF YOUTHS 


Police reported that driving while in- 
toxicated had the highest number of con- 
victions, 81 for each 100 charged. Arrests 
of persons 18 and over have increased 
about 1% for each of the last 5 years, 
and arrests of persons under 18 have in- 
creased about 10%. In 1958 the number of 
persons under 18 arrested increased 8.1% 
and 64.1% of cars stolen were taken by 
them. 

In reports from cities, 
were killed in line of duty. 


HOMICIDE 


Criminal Homicide. Murders in principal cities 
during 1958 are cited first; manslaughter by 
negligence (such as by motor car) is indicated in 
parentheses. New York, 354 (64); Chicago, 305 
(107); Los Angeles, 136 (159); Philadelphia, 117 
(104); Houston, 117 (32); Detroit, 110 (14); Bal- 
timore, 100 (55); St. Louis, 91 (10); Atlanta, 83 
(42); Dallas, 82 (61); Washington, 74 (18); Cleve- 
land, 73 (18); New Orleans, 55 (34); Nashville, 
54 (8); Birmingham, 45 (11); San Antanio, 42 
(45); Fort Worth, 42 (25); Miami, 40 (15); 


45 policemen 


Traffic in Opium 


Newark, 39 (52); Kansas City, 37 (30); Louis- 
ville, 36 (46); San Francisco, 34 (44); Cincinnati, 
30 (24); Richmond, 28 (36); Pittsburgh, 27 (57): 
Boston, 27 (34); Gary, 26 (4); Denver, 23 (4); 
Oakland, 22 (24); Seattle, 20 (20). 


AUTOMOBILES STOLEN 


Automobile Theft. More than 1,000 automobiles 
were stolen in each of the following cities during 
1958: New York, 16,811; Los Angeles, 13,215; 
Detroit, 6,029; San Francisco, 5,929; Chicago, 4,760; 
New Orleans, 4,558; St. Louis, 4,483; Baltimore, 
4,451; Philadelphia, 4,134; Houston, 3,393; Pitts- 
burgh, 3,007; Louisville, 2,827; Newark, 2,594; 
Seattle, 2,537; Denver, 2,445; San Antonio, 2,384; 
Cleveland, 2,325; Atlanta, 2,262; Indianapolis, 
2,173; Long Beach (Cal.) 1,788; Washington, 1,723; 
Dallas, 1,620; Buffalo, 1,607; San Diego, 1,558; 
Minneapolis, 1,548; Phoenix, 1,510; Milwaukee, 
1,421; Miami, 1,347; Oakland, 1,305; Albuquerque, 
1,275; Columbus, 1,219; Providence, 1,216; Port- 
land, 1,166; El Paso, 1,143; Sacramento, 1,032; 
Richmond, 1,022; Oklahoma City, 1,005. 


Forcible rape: Los Angeles, 1,028; New York, 


725; Philadelphia, 556; Chicago, 532; Detroit, 237; 
Long Beach, Cal., 117; Denver, 106. All other 
cities had fewer than 100 cases. 


POLICE ROSTER 


Police employees in American cities of over 25,- 
000 population, enumerated as of April 30, 1958. 
The first figure is the total, the second is the 
number of civilian employees in that total. 

New York 24,817 (1,139), Chicago 10,115 (418). 
Philadelphia, 5,691 (1,197). Los Angeles, 5,675 
(1,197). Detroit, 4,878 (452). Baltimore, 3,064 (264). 
Boston, 3,034 (208). St. Louis, 2,527 (556). Wash- 
ington, 2,522 (193). Cleveland, 2,178 (252). Mil- 
waukee, 1,808 (134). San Francisco, 1,800 (103). 
Buffalo, 1,522 (168). Pittsburgh, 1,495 (45). New- 
ark, 1,427 (94). Dallas, 1,077 (180). Houston, 1,023 
(174). Cincinnati, 978 (83), 


FIRST QUARTER OF 1959 


During the first quarter of 1959 aggra- 
vated assaults in cities rose 13%, as com- 
pared with the first 3 mos. of 1958. Forcible 
rapes were up 11% and burglaries and 
thefts of over $50 increased 1% each. Off- 
setting these increases were declines of 
8% in robberies, 4% in motor car thefts 
and 3% in murders. 

The flare-up of juvenile crime, espe. 
cially in New York, N. Y., during 1959, i 
not covered in these FBI reports. Fc 
details see Chronology. : 
and Other Drugs are 


Source: Bureau of Narcotics, U. S. Treasury Dept. 


Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 
Drugs is the title of the report of the 
Bureau of Narcotics, U. S.-freasury Dept., 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958, and 
issued-in March, 1959, by H. J. Anslinger, 
Commissioner of Narcotics. 

For the year ending June 30, 1959, the 
Government appropriated $3,780,000 for 
administration of the Federal drug laws. 
Revenue received from customs duties on 
authorized imports, fines and vehicles 
forfeited reached $2,072,132. ; 

Raw opium is not produced in the 
United States and derivatives are. not 
imported. Raw opium is imported under 
official permit for the. manufacture of 
derivatives for medicinal and scientific 
purposes. Importers, manufacturers, deal- 
ers and practitioners are licensed. Rev- 
enue from import and domestic use tax 
reached $789,197. Coca leaves imported 
paid duty of $52,084. 

By the end of 1958 the Bureau had enu- 
merated 46,266 adult drug addicts; 60% 
were between 21 and 30 years of age; 12% 
were under 21; 10% were over 40. Nearly 
80% were men and 59% were Negroes. 
New York had 45% of the addicts, Illinois 
14%, California, 13%. Heroin was used 
by 92% of the addicts. About half of those 
reported were recidivists. 


The total quantity of raw opium seized 
during 1958 was 785 ounces, coming from 
India, Mexico and Kuwait. Prepared 
(smoking) opium seized amounted to 683 
ounces, coming from Mexico and Hong 
Kong. Heroin seized was 2,264 ounces, 
coming from Communist China, Mexico 
and Hong Kong. The total of marihuana 
or Indian hemp (Cannabis sativa) seized 
was 51,685 ounces, most.of it from Mexico. 


_ 


Officials of foreign countries cooperated ~ 


with U. S. agents in arresting suppliers 
of illicit drugs. In the United States under- 
cover agents arrested a number of regis- 
tered pharmacists who were diverting 
drugs illegally. Narcotics stolen during 
1958 reached 1,559 ounces in 1,196 thefts. 
A spectacular case of violation was that 
of Jack R. Clayton, sentenced in a Kansas 
City, Mo., Federal Court to 20 years in 
prison. He had a private plane in a hangar 
attached to his house in Blue pated Mo., 
and made trips to Chicago by air for 
heroin to sell in southern states. On June 
30, 1958, out of 22,069 persons serving 
sentences for conviction of Federal of- 
fenses, 3,500, or about 15.8% were viola- 
tors of narcotic and marihuana laws. The 
enforcement staff of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics has 283 agents, about 2% of the 
total Federal enforcement officers. 
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Penalties for First Degree Murder 


INCLUDING CAPITAL PUNISHMENT . 
treason, etc. 
enalties may apply to convictions for rape, kidnaping for Transom, armon, 
panes states imprisonment for life may be imposed instead of death, the jury deciding or 
recommending the sentence. > 


State Penalty State Penalty 
Alabama. ...|Electrocution Maine......|Life Imprisonment 


Alaska....../|Life Imprisonment . |Lethal Gas 
Arizona.....|Lethal Gas i 

Arkansas. ... |Blectrocution 
California. . . |Lethal Gas 
Colorado. ...|Lethal Gas 
Connecticut... |Electrocution 
Delaware. a Be aubreon tient 
Dist. of Col.. |Electrocution 
Florida... Plectrocution ‘Lethal Gas 

. |Electrocution . |Hanging 
Life Imprisonment ||New Jersey. . |Electrocution 
‘Hanging ‘New Mexico. |Lethal Gas 
Plectrocution New York... |Blectrocution 
. |Electrocution No. Carolina. |Lethal Gas 


4 
‘Electrocution 


| ngin) No. Dakota.. |Life Imprisonment . |Hanging 
Hanging Ohio . |Electrocution Life Imprisonment 
Electrocution Oklahom . |Electrocution ds |Life Imprisonment 


Electrocution Oregon. . . [Lethal Gas 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


Number 
Offense 1957 1958 Increase Percent 
RRB OCI Nahas rituialecee «ye ciniasse Rw 8,027 8.182 155 1.9 
MIOFOIDIE TAPE.» injec ee we ce ee owen 12,886 14,561 1,675 13.0 
RIDGE es hic ciste foes = a ae 66,843 75,347 8,504 12.7 
Aggravated assault............... 110,672 113,530 2,858 < 
TAL ESTE ROG Zee a re ce gene ra oS 603,707 679,987 76,080 12.6 
Larceny over $50...........-.... 354,972 391,550 6,5’ 10.3 
PANTHONGHGL GS: asters») e/arcerels ule aor acdiveie 265,178 270,965 5,787 2.2 
PAMBU A Rrtk Minis <lpiciaialele os ons, s 0a s 1,422,285 1,553,922 131,637 9.3 
ARRESTS IN 1958 BY SEX 
In _ 1,586 cities over 2,500 population. Total population 52,329,497. 
Fe- Fe- 
Offense charged Male male Offense charged Male male 
Criminal homicide: Narcotic drug laws............ 8,249 1,614 
Murder and nonnegligent Weapons; carrying, possessing, 
manslaughter. ............ 1,844 459 RDG. chain aah nein ees Bee 17,675 936 
Manslaughter by negligence. . 1,055 111)||Offenses against family and chil- 
PPRCIMDELN er pels) sina, bs. «ce vis alleys ove 14,296 672 co i ae ag Seer eRe oe de, Sor 21,671 2,030 
Aggravated assault............ 21,769 4,055|| Liquor laws. ............-.-.. 44,654 8,053 
Other assaults................ 74,562 7,892|| Driving while intoxicated....... 96,782 5,437 
. Burglary—breaking or entering. 59,572 1,473|| Disorderly conduct. ...........| 239,582 42,415 
ALarceny—theft...............] 101,346 16,979]; Drunkenness. ................} 841,440 67,517 
PEG VU 1) eee oe 29,282 O58) | Varranoyn. ic toys 5 cso tae Scena 81,637 6,714 
Pembezzlement and fraud....... 16,709 2,780)}Gambling's =, ~anbins ee dduestacs ae 55,459 6,087 
Virtolen property; buying, receiv- SBURDICION -S cadoke ys ee eek 86,730 10,010 
Ha CLUS Re ee See 5,078 426|| All other offenses..............| 233,874 43,214 
Trgery and counterfeiting. .... 9,612 1,705 
TIT ES) oe eee S,G80) Fc te essa Total male and female.. .. . |2,091,565| 248,439 
~~ Prostitution, commercialized vice 5,412 12,070 
Other sex offenses............. 19,595 4,922 Total arrests.............. 2,340,004 


INCREASE IN THE PRISON POPULATION 


On Jan. 1, 1959, more adults were confined in American prisons than ever before in the country’s 
history, according to the report of the Federal Prison Bureau, published July, 1959. 


The total number of persons imprisoned was 205,643, a rise of 5.2% from the year before. This in- 
cluded both Federal and state prisons. The number in state institutions was 184,094, an increase of 
5.2%, and that in Federal prisons was 21,549, an increase of 5.5%. 

It was estimated that there were 120 persons in prison in 1958 to every 1 
over 1957, but lower than the number for 1939, when the estimate was 13 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories (U. S. Bureau of Prisons)—(1940) 173,706, 


( 
(1945) 133,649, (1950) 166,165, (1951) 165,680, (1952) 168,233, (1953) 173,57: » (1954) 182,901, (1955 
185,915, (1956) 189,565, (1957) 195,414, (1958) 205,643. ‘ : Bust : San 


Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 
Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories; Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; 
women, Alderson, W. Va. Medical center: Springfield, Mo.; Hospital; Maintenance unit. Prison camps: 
Allenwood, Pa.; Florence, Ariz.; Greenville, South Carolina; McNeil Island, Wash.; Montgomery, Ala.: 
Safford, Ariz.; Tucson, Ariz. Correctional Institutions: Danbury, Conn.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, 
Tex.; Milan, Mich.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Seagoville, Tex.; Terminal Island, Los Angeles, Calif.: Sand- 


stone, Minn.; Lompoc, Santa Barbara, Calif. Detention headquarters: New York City. Institution for 
juvenile and youth offenders: Ashland, Ky.; Englewood, Colo.; National Training School for Boys, 
Washington, D. C.; Natural Bridge, Va. 


Mee population, an increase 


Lynchings and Origin of Lynch Law 


Lynching is a term applied to punishments meted out to individuals by unauthorized groups actin: 
outside the law. Originally used to describe all forms of as fork i 


; { sault, it has been limited for statistical 
purposes to capital offenses. It is believed to derive from_the acts of Judge Charles Lynch, a Virginia 
justice of the peace, who in 1780, during the American Revolution, caused British loyalists to be 
flogged without giving them recourse to due process of law. 


A record of lynchings kept at Tuskegee Institute shows that since 1900 1,990 Americans have been 

ees Aig ene. 1,795 esa Broa aes punishment of outlaws and other drastic efforts to 
€ss cut down mob action un ere were no | hi: 

1958. There was one in 1951 and there were 3 in 1955. abit d Seieaiewnes oberon 


A table of lynchings by years and states is to be found in the Wortp Anmanac for 1958. 


The United States Government maintains 
number of burea . 


perenne ae oe Sie ive 
some instances they ve power appre- 
hend violators in eid) wad tuations: to 


Dept. has the largest number of such divisions, 
but the Dept. of State, the Dept. of Justice and 
the Post Office Dept. likewise supervise the en- 


actment of laws perta to their services 
Federal of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, is the best-known of the 


Government bureaus dealing with violations. The 
FBI has charge of investigation of all viola- 
tions of Federal laws except those assigned to 
some other agency, such as statutes pertaining 
to counterfeiting, postal violations, custom viola- 
tions and internal revenue matters. The FBI 
has jurisdiction over violations of espionage, 
sabotage, treason and matters pertaining to 
internal security. The Federal Bank act, the Fed- 
eral Kidnaping statute, the White Slave Traffic 
act and the Atomic Energy act of 1946 are a 
few of its obligations. 

The Bureau was estab. 1908. It was authorized 
by Congress to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies and to publish the result in the 
Uniform Crime Reports. The FBI cooperates with 
local agencies. Its laboratory examines evidence 
scientifically for its own work and for other law 
enforcement agencies, 

An applicant for the position of Special Agent 
of the FBI must be at least 25 and not over 41 
years old and graduate of a state-accredfted law 
school and have at least an Associate in Arts de- 
gree, or its educational equivalent from a resident 
college. Agent gets 13 weeks of training, during 
which he learns techniques of investigation and 
arrest and recognition of evidence on sites. 

The FBI Identification Division had 151,469,748 
fingerprint cards on file March 1, 1959. 

United States Secret Service, of the Treasury 
Dept., is the oldest of the protective agencies of 
the Government. Established in 1860 to detect 
counterfeiting of money and other obligations, 
its duties were amended considerably in 1951. It 
protects the President and his family, the Presi- 
dent-elect, and the Vice President on request. It 
detects counterfeiting of both U. S. and foreign 


Vital Statistics—Intelligence Agencies; Health Insurance 
_FBI, Secret Service and Other Intelligence Agencies 


monies and forgeries of bonds, passports, etc. It 


ag: 
Treasury Dept., violations of the gold reserve and 
silver purchase acts and other fiscal matters. 

White House Police Force in existence since 
1922, is under USSS since 1930. It protects the 
Executive Mansion and grounds. 

Treasury Guard Force, uniformed, protects the 
Treasury building and the Treasury Annex bldg. 

Central Intelligence Agen¢y was estab. 1947 
to coordinate intelligence activities under the 
National Security Council. The director and 
deputy director are appointed by the President 
with consent of the Senate. It directs informa- 
tion and activities into proper channels. Allen 
W. Dulles is director. 

President’s Board of Consultants, on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities, estab. 1956, conducts an 
objective review of foreign intelligence activities 
of the Government and reports periodically to the 
President. It reports on Central Intelligence and 
all other foreign intelligence functions of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Dept., 
estab. 1930, supervises administration of laws to 
narcotic drugs and marihuana, opium poppy con- 
trol and similar statutes. It also administers 
the permissives features of. the Narcotics Drug 
Import and Export Act and cooperates with the 
Bureau of Customs in enforcing prohibitive fea- 
tures of the act. It issues permits for import 
and export and determines the quantities of nar- 
cotic drugs to be manufactured for medicinal pur- 
poses. It cooperates with the Dept. of State and 
with the state governments in suppression of 
illicit drug traffic. 

Bureau of Customs must prevent smuggling of 
illegal and undeclared objects and cooperates with 
other agencies to enforce preventive and sanitary 
laws, as well as illegal import of gold. It has a 
service that investigates smuggling and violations 
of customs and navigation laws, and export of 
controlled and restricted materials. 


What to Look for in a Health Insurance Policy 
Source: New York State Dept. of Labor Industrial Bulletin, May, 1959 


The New York State Dept. of Labor declares 
that “although one out of every three health- 
insured families receives some benefit during a 
standard year, their benefits cover an average of 
only 35% of their total health expenditures.’’ In 
a period of rising costs of hospitalization, nursing, 
fees and medicines, the applicants for insurance 
must know to what extent his needs are covered 
in the policy he selects. The editorssuggest “what 
to watch for in your policy.’’ 


HOSPITALIZATION 


How much is payable per day toward hospital 
room-and-board bill? How does policy’s allowance 
compare with hospital costs, which average $25 to 
$30 per day, and may run as high as $50? 

How much is provided for extras such as X-rays, 
laboratory tests, drugs? These items probably run 
$200 to $300 during 10-days involving surgery. 

Do you have “‘service benefits,’’ whereby those 
earning limited income have bills paid in full? 

Are maternity admissions included? How does 
maternity allowance compare with actual charges 
by hospital for maternity, which average $150 to 

9 


Are admissions for diagnostic purposes covered? 

What limitations are made regarding number of 
days per admission, per illness, or per year? 

What items are specifically excluded? Generally 
blood plasma, ambulance, private-duty nurses, and 
the like are not covered. 


SURGICAL POLICIES 


How does policy’s allowances compare with 
actual ‘“‘going rates’’ for various operations in your 
community? An appendectomy allowance averages 
$150; in New York City surgeon’s fee runs about 
$200 to $300. 

Does your insurance carrier have a list of par- 
ticipating surgeons who will accept the insurance 
allowance as full payment of the fee for families 
of your income level? Does this service feature 
include care after operation? Generally, non-profit 


and community-sponsored plans have panels of 
participating surgeons. 

Are costs payable in case surgery is performed in 
doctor’s office? The typical plan pays for any inci- 
sion or bone-setting in your home or doctor’s office. 

Does the policy provide allowance toward fee of 
anesthesiologist, which averages 20% to 25% of 
surgeon’s fee? 

Are such procedures as tonsillectomies covered? 
A tonsillectomy may cost 20% to 50% more than 
the allowance. 


NON-SURGICAL MEDICAL CARE 


What is allowance for each doctor’s visit to you 
in hospital? How does it compare with your phy- 
sician’s actual fees? Typically, patient has to add 
25% to 50% to allowance. 

Do you have an allowance for specialist consul- 
tation in hospital? What limitations are specified? 
Generally, the consultant’s bill will exceed the 
policy allowance. 

What limitations are specified on visits per day, 
per hospital admission, per illness, per year? 

What types of illness are excluded? Generally, 
psychiatric care, or tuberculosis and other specified 
contagious diseases are not covered. 

How do the allowances for home and office visits 
compare with actual fees of your physician? Typ- 
ically, in New York City, they range to 50% more. 

Are allowances payable for first visit per illness, 
or is there a deductible feature that requires you 
to pay for the first one or two visits? What is 
usual cost per visit? 

Are additional allowances available for specialist 
care? What limitations are specified? What are 
the average costs of these limitations, if any? 

Are diagnostic services covered—annual physical 
checkups, X-rays, laboratory procedures? Are eye 
examinations and immunizations covered? A thor- 
ough annual checkup may cost $35 to $50. Every 
immunization averages about $5. 

Between what ages are dependent children in- 
cluded under family coverage? 


a 


- 
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Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 


Source: Richard M. Jones, Director, Blue Cross 


Alabama..... 1 | 730,556)|Missouri...... 
Alaska.......+. . aie deka 
Arkansas. .. 1 N. H. and Vt 
California......|° 2 New Jersey..... 
Colorado....... 4 5) a ts Sg ies 
ew York...... 
Dist ot Gol)... 1 North Carolina. . 
a 
3 | 425,046)|Ohbio...  ...... 
1-| 43,437||Oklahoma...... 
Oregon. .....- 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island.. 


South Carolina. : 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee 


*Health Service, Inc. is 


Commission of the American Hospital Association 
Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1958 


68,412 
123,321 


93,062 


216,468 


880,414 


the national enrollment agency for all Blue Cross Plans, 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 


Date | Plans Number || Date | Plans} Number 


1940..]| 67 6,049,222 )/1947..} 90 |29,440,914 
1944..) 85 |16,511,198]1948..| 90 |32,921,212 
1945..|) 87 |19,989,205]}1949..| 90 [35,918,705 
1946..| 88 1|25,876,424/|1950..| 90 140,232,697 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service to members. 
Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1958, constituted 30.51% 
of the population of the United States and Puerto 
Rico served by Blue Cross and 25.62% of the popu- 
lation of the seven provinces served by the four 
Canadian Blue Cross Plans. During 1958 Biue Cross 
paid $1,357,392,014 to hospitals for care of 10,040,789 
members for 57,530,459 days of care, This amount 
represents 95.85% of total income, the remainder 
being devoted to total operating expenses, 5.84% of 
total income and borrowed 1.69% from reserves. 

Blue Cross Plans provide services in 6,565 hos- 


_pitals for a period ranging from 21 to 365 days at 


full benefits per year or 730 days per disability, 
usually plus a period of partial benefits, ranging 
from 30 to 245 days. All Plans provide board and 
room, general nursing care, use of operating and 
delivery rooms, routine laboratory service, routine 


Date | Plans| Number || Date blake Cob 


1951..; 87 1,439,549 |/1955..; 86 /51,295,413 
1952. .| 87 ,612,653 ||1956..| 86 [53,915,447 
1953..| “85 446,136,752 |/1957../ 85 [55,959,764 
1954..| 84 147,603,041 /|1958. .| 83 155,880,414 


drugs and medications, routine dressings and casts. 
Most of the Plans cover the following services in 
varying degrees: special diets, emergency room 
care, anesthesia, X-Ray, electrocardiograms, basal 
metabolism tests, physical therapy, oxygen therapy, 
pathology, special drugs and medications, and 
other hospital services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ship. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, 
supplemented by schedules of benefits in non- 
member hospitals, assures receipt of care in any 
recognized general hospital in the world. Health 
Service, Incorporated, a Blue Cross-owned stock 
company, provides a means for enrollment of em- 
ployees of national firms. Medical and Surgical 
care are available through non-profit prepayments 
Plans affiliated with 82 of the 83 Blue Cross 
Plans; most of these medical/surgical Plans are 
known as Blue Shield Plans. 


Patients in Public Mental Hospitals 
E AND COUNTY MENTAL HOSPITALS, 1957 


STAT 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health. 


Figures show average daily number of resident patients. 


State No. State No. State State No. 
Alabama,........ 783h)|Towa.t 3... 08. woe 5,028 |/Nevada......... South Dakota. . 
Arizona... 1,624 Kamsas......... 4,375||New Hampshire. Tennessee,..... . Bae 
Arkansas. 4,888]| Kentucky. 7,259||New Jersey. .... ‘exas. 15,897 
California. 36,586) | Louisiana. 8,243 ||New Mexico..... Utah, | * 128 
Colorado. . 5,69. aine 2,953 ||New York...... Vermont........ "24 
Connectic .| 8,668)|Maryland 9,517||North Carolina. . 6) |Virginia. .. 2.2.2} 10/965 
Delaware.......| 1,738||Massachusetts. ..| 22'244||North Dakota. __ Washington..../| 6,994 
Dist. of Col.....: 6,994||Michigan.......| 21/839||Onto.... . West Virginia. {| 5/422 
Florida. paid Minnesota. sare 11,304 3||Wisconsin...... | 15,041 

eorgia 3 ssissippi......| 5,275 ore yr 
Tdano.. ghagz)| Missouri. 222.) 11/680 oath meee 
nois 08 ontana....... f 1,818 
Indiana... .. 10,929\!Nebraska.......| 4,674 Se ES ee 


itutions. Patient ec tenence expenditures 
ay. 


Selected Statistics on Public Hospitals for Mental Disease 


STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL HOSPITALS COMBINED 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Admissions Separations 
ae Resident /Per Capita 
Patients at Mai 
Totall First Read- Total Dis- ray 
mission ehepine soar pret ien naa 
1950..| 152,286 | 114,054 | 38,232 | 134,352 | 93,072 | alo 
1951 152,079 112/979 39,100 137,325 95,218 42°107 B20'896 per 
ies <| Hoss; | tsaoe | Gh08 | Ha | oloes | deand | Bitar | Ban gp 
ise. Hats | SSM | am | AS | Hees | Hed | datas | ada 
1956. 185,597 125,539 60,058 181,444 133; ag'sn6 Secon 1,116.59 
1957. | 192,947 | 128,124 | 64'823 | i90'203 | das'esp 46.675 paeoar | 11398 98 
1Excludes transfers in. ; 333.56 
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Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 
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Source: John W.Castellucci, Executive Vice-President, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans as of Dec, 31, 1958. 


umber el State ns 
1 1 309,857 ||Wisconsin....... 2 
1 2 921,343 ||Wyoming 1 
i 1 2,296 | Puerto iis a i 
1 1 210,589||Medical Indem:- 
; : 7 Baan nity of America. 
1 7 | 6,821;363/ 
i | 752'308' 1 | ips'ton|| Previn 
3 270.079 | 0: 1 | 2,302'739|/Br. Columbia...| 1 
1 155,496 | | 1 456,952 ||Manitoba....... i 
3 2,116,362 |\Oregon.. . . 1 179,132 ||Maritime 
1 1,306,181||Pennsylvania....| 1 3,910,858 Provinces 1 
ee ee 1 616,475| South Carolina..| 1 153,695 | |Ontario...... ee 
Ee Te 1 527,375; South Dakota...| 1 12,594|'Saskatehewan...} 2 
Sense 2 590,353 | ‘Tennessee...... . 1 732,570) 
Eo ts = Soe - ete te oe - 0 F0ll 
eae ; +S ne 56,051|\44 § a 4 
husetts..,} *L 2,044,843 (or Pe Se Dota Re 616,568 | of Cn Baeats 
Michigan... ... 1 3,654,316||Washington..... 1 216,972 ||Rico and 8 Can-| 
Minnesota sti aes 1 889,943 lWest Virginia...! 8 297,441'ladian Provinces! 72 
ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 
Date | Plans Number Date Plans Number Date Plans 
1952. .... 78 24,670,701|/1955..... 75 35,725, 1958..... 
1953... >: 6 28,183,708)|1956....: 72 38:08 846 5s bs aes 
1954... 77 31,591,474111957..... 73 41,479,053 |! 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations 
sponsored by state or local medical associations. 
They provide medical and surgical services to mem= 
bers. Enroliment as of Dec. 31, 1958 constituted 
23.94% of the population of the United States and 
Puerto Rico served by Blue Shield Plans and 
18.74% of the eight provinces served by the six 
Canadian Blue Shield Pians. During 1958, Blue 
Shield paid $571,717,147 to physicians for care of 
Blue Shield members. This amount represented 
89.77% of earned subscription income, the remain- 
der was devoted to operating expense, 10.23%. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form 
of service or cash indemnities, depending upon the 
income of the subscriber. Generally speaking, a 
single person with an income of $4,000 or less and 
a family with an income of $6,000 or less, receive 
benefits in the form of services described in the 


membership certificate and the Blue Shield Plan 
pays the physician’s fee for all such services per- 
formed. When the subscriber’s income exceeds 
these average income limits, the subscriber re- 
ceives cash or credit in specified amounts described 
in his membership certificate which he may apply 
toward the physician’s bill. 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical, surgical and 
obstetrical care, radiology and anesthesia. In addi- 
tion, most Plans also cover the following services 
in varying degrees: laboratory examinations, med- 
ical examinations, medical treatment and con- 
sultant’s services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ships. The majority of the Blue Shield medical 
care Plans are coordinated with Blue Cross hos- 
pital service Plans. 3 


Group Medical Practice and Health Insurance 


In 1959 more than 3,000,000 Americans were re- 
ceiving medical care through prepaid group prac- 
tice plans, according to a survey by Herbert 
Yahraes, Making Medical Care Better (Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., New York, N. Y., May, 
1959). He reported that the two largest plans were 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
(HIP), and the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, 
covering the Pacific Coast. HIP was described in 
detail by its vice president, Dr. Edwin F. Daily, in 
the Journal of the American Medical Assn., May 
16, 1959. 

HIP in 1959 was providing home, office and hos- 
pital medical care for 550,000 persons by more than 
1,000 physicians in 32 medical groups. Family doc- 
tors, specialists and technical staff pool knowledge, 
experience and’ equipment. Over $10,000,000 has 
been invested in medical centers. HIP provides 
medical, specialist, surgical and obstetrical care, 
diagnosis, physical therapy, immunization, blood 
plasma, visiting nurses and ambulance service. It 
does not treat acute alcoholism, drug addiction, 
psychiatric cases, dental surgery and a number of 
chronic disorders already treated in sanatariums. 

Premiums for enrollment in HIP are $42.72 per 
year for one person, $85.44 for a man and wife, 
$128.16 for family with children. Rates are 21% 
higher if the individual subscriber earns over 
$6,000 a year or the family income is over $7,500 
a year. All subscribers Must carry hospital insur- 
ance at time of enrollment. Under New York state 
law 4% of premium income is placed in legal re- 
serves until a reserve of 25% of premium income is 


reached; 889% of premium is paid to the medical 
groups, the rest goes for administration and re- 
search. 

The HIP issues bulletins and confers with sub- 
scribers on infant care, mental health, nutrition, 
problems of the aged and prevention. 

In describing the growing development of group 
medical practice the Yahraes report cited the fol- 
lowing successful plans: Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan, with about 600 doctors and 600,000 members 
on the Pacific Coast; the Labor Health Institute, 
St. Louis, with 17,000 union members and their 
dependents; the cooperative Group Health Assn.,= 
Washington, D. C., serving about 32,500; the Group 
Health Cooperative of Puget Sound, Seattle, with 
50,000. The United Mine Workers Welfare & Re- 
tirement Fund expends about $60,000,000 a year on 
medical care. A doctor-sponsored Ross-Loos Med- 
ical Group in Los Angeles services about 125,000. 

By paying small regular amounts in advance the 
insured person gets medical advice and hospital 
eare when he needs it. The extent of the service 
differs in various groups—the Kaiser plan, for in- 
stance, affords up to 111 days a year in hospital 
for each illness or injury. Doctors are carefully 
chosen by boards that investigate qualifications 
and competence. A subscriber to a plan may choose 
his own doctor provided the doctor is a member of 
the group. 

A central bureau of information about group 
health plans and allied subjects is the Group 
Health Federation of America, Jerry Voorhis, sec- 
retary, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 
Source: American Medical Association 


B (Lat. Recipe), take; 4%, of each; ss, one-half; Ib., 
pound; 3, ounce; 3, drachm; 9, scruple; M, 
minim, or drop; O, pint; f 3, fluidounce; f5, fluid- 
drachm, 3 as; half an ounce; 3 i, one ounce;. 
iss, one ounce and a half; 3% ij, two ounces; -gr.. 
grain; 4.8. 83 much ag sufficient; Ft. mist., let a 
mixture be made; Ft. haust., let a draught be made; 
ad., to, up to: add., add; Ad lib., at pleasure; Aq., 


water; Mac., macerate; Pulv., powder; Pil., pill; 
Solve, dissolve; St., let it stand; Sum., to be taken; 
D., dose; D1., dilute; Filt., filter; Lot., a lotion; Garg., 
a gargie; a.c., before meals; p.c., after meals; b.s., 
at bed time; Iviect., injection; Gtt., drops: Ess., 
essence; b.i.d., twice daily; t.i.d., three times daily; 
a.i.d., four times daily; p.r.n., as circumstances may 
require. 
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AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF WOMEN 
Age Groups 


“Height 15-16 17-19 20-24 


Seer eae 97 99 102 
“i a Rees 100 102 105 
eaeeaten dave 103 105 108 

. 107 109 112 

an 111 113 115 

Dinter Ten ics ts 114 116 118 
117 120 121 

pias 121 124 125 

tiiairir ce 125 127 129 

Shplarns 128 130 132 

wie 132 134 136 
hoes ‘ 136 138 140 
= 142 144 

ind Pig’ are ee “ 147 149 
er teten chess «ie 0 ks 152 154 


Source: Metropolitan Life 
Children currently born in the United States 
have excellent prospects of surviving through the 
first quarter of the 21st century, even if there is 
no further improvement in the average length of 
life. According to mortality conditions now pre- 
vailing about 2 out of every 3 newborn white boys 
will reach age 65. 

Young men entering the labor force at present 
(Mar., 1959) chances of attaining normal retire- 
ment age are about 68 in 100. Somewhat more than 
70 out of every 100 men in their late 30s and early 


40s, when family responsibilities are generally at 


their peak, can expect to be alive at age 65. 
Throughout life females have considerably better 
chances of survival than males. Even if current 
mortality continues unchanged, 4 out of every 5 
newborn white girls will see the first quarter of 
the next century pass into history, About 83 out of 


- every 100 women who reach their early 20s, when 


they generally marry and begin to raise a family, 
can look forward to their 65th birthday. 


*Average weights omitted in classes having too few cases, 


Expectations of Survival to 65 and Beyond 


Insurance Co., New York. 


Nearly 20% of the white men who reach normal 
retirement age will celebrate an 85th birthday. 
This advanced age will be attained by more than_ 
30% of the men who survive to age 75. Thirty per- 
cent of the white women who live to age 65, and 
somewhat over 40% of those at age 75 will reach 
85. A white man aged 65 can look forward to nearly 
13 additional years of life; at age 75 he still has 
about 8 years before him. White women 65 years of 
age can expect to live 1514 years longer on the 
average; at age 75 their expectation of life is more 
than 9 years, 

These figures indicate that individuals need to 
make provision for a considerable period beyond 
their main working ages. Nor are the chances of 
premature death inconsequential. Under current 
mortality conditions, more than 30% of the men 
who attain the usual age for marriage will fail to 
reach their normal retirement age. Inasmuch as 
men experience higher mortality rates than women, 
the wife frequently outlives her husband. 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 
Human period of gestation 280 days. 


Days or Days or 
Animal -| nonths Animat months 
Ass 380d Elephant 21-22m 
Bear 6m Ewe 5m 
Beaver 4 Fox 62d 
Cat 55-63d Giraffe 14m 
Cow 9m Goat 156d 
Deer 8) Guinea pig 63d 
Dromedary 12m Kangaroo 39a 
Dog 62d Lion 108d 


Days or Days or 
Animal months Animal months 
Mare 1lm_ || Wolf 62d 
Monkey tm Chicken 21d 
Opossum 26d Duck 30d 
Rabbit 30-40d Goose 30d 
Es ao jms |e 
‘urke: 
Squirrel 28a 7 y 
Whale 10m 


Procedures for Adopting a Child 


The United States Government has published seven factual re) 
They are entitled When You Adopt a Child, The Physician’ 
Part in Adoption, The Attorney’s Part in Adoption, Protectin 
Look at Adoption and Manual on Intercountry Adoption. The 


ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


ports on procedures for adopting a child. 
8 Part in Adoption, The Social Worker’s 

g Children in Adoption, Social Workers 
Supt. of Documents, Government Print- 


» Supplies information on how to procure these issues. 


~ 
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Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the Continental U. S, 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Rates per 1,000 population 


eee Marriages! Marriages! Divorces*® 
No. Rate Rate No. Rate? 

1890........| 570,006 9.0 175.449 15 
1891... «| 592,000 9.2 10.2 134,678 1.6 
1892 «| 601,000 9.2 r 196,292 L6é 
1893. 3 601,000 9.0 9.8 200,176 1.7 
1894... rn 000 8.6 P 10.1 205,876 £7, 
1895., +! 620,000 8.9 0.6 9.2 195,961 1.6 
1896., +++} 635,000 9.0 0.6 8.6 88,003 15 
1897........| 643,000 8.9 0.6 7.9 164,241 1.3 
1898........| 647,000 8.8 0.7 8.7 65,000 1.3 
RD Se Sees at -| 673,000 9.0 0.7 10.3 4,000 1.6 
ee 709,000 9.3 0.7 10.4 218,000 1.7 
SOORS 5 2:2 742,000 9.6 0.8 10.7 000 1.8 
rs 9.8 0.8 11.3 249,000 1.9 
7 10.1 0.8 10.3 000 1.9 
é 9.9 66,199 0.8 10.7 251,000 1.9 
4 10.0 67,976 0.8 12.1 ,000 2.0 
- 10.5 062 0.8 12.7 293,000 2.2 
. 10.8 76,571 0.9 13,2 21,000 2.4 
s 9.7 76,852 0.9 11.7 ,000 2.6 
, 3. 9.9 79,671 0.9 10.9 .000 2.9 
' 166 | 10.3 83,045 0.9 12.2 485,000 3.5 
10.2 89,219 1.0 16.4 610,000 4.3 
1 602 | 10.5 94,318 1.0 13:9 483,000 3.4 
1 10.5 91,307 0.9 12.4 ,000 2.8 
1,025,092 3 , 584 1.0 10.6 397,000 2.7 
1,007,595 0 104,298 1.0 11.1 385,144 cS 3 

1,075.775 | 10.6 114,000 1.1 10.4 1,000 2. 
1,144,200 4 121,564 1.2 9.9 392,000 2.5 
1,000,109 A 116,254 11 9.8 90,000 2.5 
1,150,186 | 11.0 143,527 1.3 9.2 379,000 2.4 
1,274,476 | 12.0 170,505 1.6 9.3 377,000 23 
1,163,8' 3 159. 1.5 9,5 382,000 2.3 
1,134,151 0.3 148,815 1.4 8.9 381,000 2.2 
1,229.784 | 11.0 165,096 1.5 8.3 0,000 2.2 

1,184,574 | 10.4 170.952 1.5 


Marriage licenses issued in major city areas cover 34 cities with population of 100,000 or more in 
1950 and 69 counties containing the remaining 72 cities in that population-size sroup— (9605 575,414; 
(1951) 543,295; (1952) 515,780; (1953) 517,728; (1954) 494,799; (1955) 503,479; (1956) 517,397; (1957) 
507,091; (1958) 498,185. : 

1Estimated for 1920, 1921, 1933-36 and 1953-57. Includes estimates and marriage licenses for some 
states for all years. *Estimated for 1920, 1921 and 1933-57. Includes reported annulments. 

8Divorce rates for 1941-46, based on population including armed forces overseas. 4Provisional. 


: Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Chances of marriage for single persons, computed by life table methods based on 1920-1939 


Pct. who marry Per cent who 5 Pct. who marry Per cent who 


within year! ever marry? a within year! ever marry? 

Age > ——_—_-- e — = | 

e Male |Female| Male | Female Male |Female| Male {Female 
ears... . 0.1 1,0 92.2 93.5 {131 years....| 13.1 8.5 67.5 50.8 
ie years os. 0.3 2.4 92.4 93.5 32 years....| 11.7 CK 6 63.0 46 .4 
17 years.... 0.9 4.5 92.5 93.5 |/33 years....| 10.5 6.8 58.5 42.1 
18 years..., 1.9 8.5 92.6 93.3 |/34 years.... 9.3 5.9 54,1 38.0 
19 years.... 4.2 12.0 92.7 92.9 ||35-years.... 8.2 4.9 49.7 34.3 
20 years... 6.7 15.5 92.6 92.1 36.years.... Tose 4.4 45.6 31.0 
21 years. ... 9.4 18.2 92.3 90.8 37 years.... 6.3 3.9 41.6 27.9 
22 years....| 12.5 20.8 91.8 89.0 ||38 years.... 5.5 3.5 38.1 25.2 
23 years....| 15.3 21.3 90.9 86.3 39 years.... 4.9 3.0 34.8 22.6 
24 years. 15.9 20.9 89.6 82.8 |/40 years.... 4.5 2.7 31.7 20.2 
25 years. 17.0 18.9 88.0 78.5 ||/45-years.... 2.5 1.5 19.1 11.3 
26 years. 17.3 16.0 85.9 73.7 }|50 years.... 1.5 0.8 il.1 6.1 
27 years. 17.3 13.3 83.4 68.9 ||55 years.... 0.9 0.4 6,2 3.2 
28 years....| 17.1 11.7 80.3 64.4 |/60 years.... 0.5 0.2 3.3 1.6 
29 years....| 16.8 10.7 76.6 59.9 65 and over..|........ ffecle wath ate 1.9 0.8 

30 years. . 15.9 9.6 72.3 55.3 1 


iPer cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marry during the year. This figure 
indicates the chance of marriage witcin one year from attaining the specified age. 

2Per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marry in that year and all later years, 
This figure indicates the total chance of marriage for persons who have attained the specified age. 


Birth Stones 


Source: Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. 


Month Ancient | Modern Month |Ancient; Modern j|; Month | Ancient Modern 
pe eee j}—. ot 
January .. Garnet... ./ Garnet May....|Agate...| Emerald September) Chrysolite .|Sapphire 


June....|Emerald | Pearl, Moon- 
February |Amethyst ./ Amethyst u apts October., ,| Aquamarine Opal or = 


Alexandrite 
+++») Bloodstone 
a ata’ ae tr} or July Onyx Ruby .....||November|Topaz .... .|Topaz 
aera, ne maee eet P20 ose 
- August. .| Carnelian! Sardonyx | December.) Ruby ..... Turquoise 
April ..../Sapphire .! Diamond or Peridot. . or Zircon 


recious stones actually applies only to diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds. All others 
Pi BoA Hae Precious gems are minerals dug from the earth and brought to perfection by the 
lapidary’s art. The pearl, often a gem of great value. is not a precious stone. 


Flower of the Month ; 
— ion or Snowdrop. February—Violet or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daffodil. April— 
Sweet Pea lg ag le ah of The Valley or Hawthorn. June—Rose or Honeysuckle. July—Larkspur 
or Water Lily. August—Poppy or Sain 7 ee ee or apiece Glory. October—Calendula 
ber—Chrysanthemum,. December—Narcissus or Holly. 
perme. Novem a Baby Colors—Blue for boys. Pink for girls. 


Vital Statistics—Marriage Information, Anniversaries 
Marriage Information 


Source: Compiled by John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Ine., 
110 East 42 St., New York 17, aly eat Ff Ko 
Marr: ‘age, by States, for both males and females with out consen paren 
“ele oe hot States the court has authority, in an emergency, to marry hace couples 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. 


With consent |Without consent 


% ‘Sta | after 
; re Men |Women| Men |Women peat license ete. 
[eel Say he car | Bieta dar Si 
17 14 21 18 
Anes . 16 21 18 2 ~ 
Arizona 16 21 18 2.00 
Arkansas 18 16 21 18 3.00 
California. 18 16 21 18 2.00 
Colorad 16 16 21 18 oe 
Connecticut 16 16 21 21 300 
Delaware............ 8 16 21 18 tb 
District of Coiumbia,:| 18 16 21 18 s) 
IOMIGADE fre Sos. c 8 - ee is 5.00 
18 16 20 20 5.00 
15 15 18 18 i 
18 16 21 18 5 Aa 
18 16 21 18 5.90 
16 14 21 18 Bs 
18 16 21 18 aes 
16 14 21 21 8.00 
18 16 21 Oo 2.00 
16 16 21 19 F 
18 16 21 18 coe 
18 16 21 18 2.00 
18 16 18 18 2.00 
18 16 21 18 5.00 
17 15 21 18 3.00 
15 15 21 18 2.25 
18 16 21 18 2.25 
18 -16 21 21 2.00 
18 16 21 18 300 
14 13 20 18 3.00 
18 16 21 18 200 
18 16 21 18 5.00 
16 14 21 18 2:08 
16 16 18 18 -00 
18 15 21 18 1.00 
18 16 21 21 2. 
18 15 21 18 3.00 
18 15 21 18 3.00 
16 16 21 Pal 3.00 
18 16 21 21 2.00 
16 14 18 18 2.00 
18 15 21 18 2.50 
16 16 21 18 2.00 
16 14 21 18 3.00 
16 14 21 18 2.50 
18 16 21 18 3.00 
Virginia... . 18 16 21 21 4.00 
Washington... . 15 15 21 18 5.00 
West Virginia. ...:. 18 16 21 21 200 
Wisconsin. .......... 18 15 21 18 1.50 
Wyoming......5222: 18 16 21 21 2.00 
Canal Zone.......... 17 14 21 18 00 
PURO Rae, oe aiclad ses 18 16 21 18 50 
Puerto Rico......... 18 16 21 21 None 
Virgin Islands.....!; a 16 14 21 18 40c 


(a) 24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents, 
(b) 50c to file; $2.00 when license is issued. 


(c) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $3.00. 
(d) $2.50 for license, plus $1.00 registration fee. 
(e) $3 to $6 depending upon county. 

(f) None, but a medical certificate is required. 
(g) None, but male must file affidavit. 


Wedding Anniversaries 


Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooperation with the Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. and the 
National Wholesale Jewelers Association, issued a new and revised wedding anniversary list, 


effecive Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the Retail Jewelers of America, Inc. the new list replaced 
the one authorized by the Association in 1937. 


ist—Clocks 10th—Diamond jewelry 19th—Bronze 
2nd—China 1lth—Fashion jewelry, accese 20th—Platinum 
3rd—Crystal, glass sories 25th—Sterling silver jubilee 
4th—Electrical appliances 12th—Pearls or colored gems 30th—Diamond 
5th—Silverware 13th—Textiles, furs 35th—Jade 
6th—Wood 14th—Gold jewelry 40th—Ruby | 
ith—Desk, pen and pencil 15th—Watches 45th—Sapphire 

sets 16th—Silver hollowware 50th—Golden jubilee 
8th—Linens, laces 17th—Furniture 55th—Emerald 
9th—Leather 18th—Porcelain 


60th—Diamond jubilee 
TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 
ist—Paper. 2nd—Cotten. 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Si — 
Candy, Iron. 7th—Woolen or Copper. 8t! Wilndiee Cone Pte Ee 


h—Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Will — 
Aluminum. 11ith—Steel. 12th—Silk or Linen. 13th—Lace, athe Tt Cbpeiele See 


t ry. 15th—Crystal. 20th—China. 
25th—Silver. 30th—Pearl. 35th—Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45t! — 
Be iad Wei iam y. 45th—Sapphire. 50th—Golden. 55th. Emerald. 
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Colorado........... 


WA Dt OS OS bt od 
ol aia otc 


x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
Connecticut......... x ee ric) Ab eo ae ae ey ee 
~ Delaware.....-... sie x pO Sine See (Ai SLs HERD Se. Persie erect, dee sa I 
¥ Dist. of Columbia. . . om areal ae 
; BUDO acis la wiews.b-o.0 0 x x Bic rcrcl| ee le RRS ieee 
r MCASOIGIE cde << sot eles x xy x 
Hawaii............. x x x 
_. Idaho. ........++. x | x x 
ee x x HS Sd neeshiaa sheets 
4 x x x 
: x x x 
x. ox x 
x ze x 
SE ESS] ae © a ee! sxetntell 
x Sele 
+ es Soon coe aed il eae alee tS toe Mere Sen Cae oc pera MN 
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eile i ie oe we ee ee ewe won moon ono me me momen emeueny) 


New Jersey.....+... seeleesielactne |. 
New Mexico........ x 

New York....... ral oma: anes Sod Bond 

North Carolina,..... S dietailts niate Sal Bo! wap oy iS Sie Ay nee 
North Dakota....... x x x x 

Ohio...... DT siwrese wipers x x x b:¢ 

Oklahoma. ,....... . x x x x 

(0) y=" {21 ire earn mene x x x x 

Pennsylvania. ....... x x sveberos ane 

Rhode Island..... es x x x 

South Carolina...... x x Sere 

South Dakota....... x x Kl nip coletiaze arviberas tell lscet ers 
Tennessee...... x x *. 3H fee: Sell fea Seall Pach ro INC 
ROKSS 2c 0is.<'05) ven x x Ens sto, 01 tela .oiafptarels |ip.orste 
A) Cell F wrsiaisca'sje's eae bie x x 2 See TES. 2 ener cree! SHES 
Vermonts.5 . 5. scenes x x Ke Ware-c auiter stare’ isasisr lier 
Virginia. ~ ocesn s FES le Mis cesar hate ot br ga Se = So 
Washington......... x x x 

West Virginia?....... x x pe eae easy a) eel icone meee 
Wisvonsin........... x x Kite OK eae se i [stees 
Wyoming: 3.50 5:0 sms x x Keihe Mabsya Roe dies ones 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse =8 
before right to remarry. 1Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. 2No minimum residence re- 
quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities. C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining religious 
order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—Incompatibility. G—Un- 
chastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross misbehavior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. 
J—Husband being a vagrant. K—5 years insanity; exceptions: 3 years Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland and Mississippi; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyoming; 6 years Idaho; 

10 years North Carolina. L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry, M—Plaintiff, three 
months; defendant may not marry before three years without consent of court. So-called 
Enoch Arden law provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party for five successive years 
if unknown to be alive; void marriages, like bigamy require no waiting time. N—Except in cruelty cases, - 
one year to remarry. O—Piaintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry. P—If guilty spouse is 
sentenced to infamous punishment. Q—Crime against nature. R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year 
to remarry. T—Six months to remarry. U—Adultery cases, remarriage in discretion of Court. V— 
Four months to remarry. W-—Separation for three years after decree for same. In Alabama four 
ears. In Minnesota and Wisconsin five years. X—Separation no cohabitation—five years. Exceptions: 
{ouisiana and North Carolina two years. Rhode Island and Texas, 10 years. Y—Separation no co- 
habitation—three years. Z—Separation for two years after decree for same, Louisiana one year. : 


The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 
or annulment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States, After a period of time i 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission. 
The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
could be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 
the divorcing States, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings, 
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Construction and Housing in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


POLITAN 
NUMB! OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED!, BY METRO 
Ok NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATIONS2, AND BY PUBLIC OR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Number of new permanent units 
Total Private ~~ Public 
Non- Non- Non- 
Au non-| Metro. | metrea | Tots! | Peliten |politan | | politan | pollean 
374,400) 1,352,200 
3. 00} 1,309,500 


” * 


Year 


1All temporary units are excluded. 2Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan classifications based on 1950 
Census. 


ERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST OF NEW PRIVATELY QWNED NONFARM 
re DWELLING UNITS STARTED1 


This table does not show change in the construction cost of a single dwelling of a given type, but 
does show change in the average cost of all dwelling units started. Does not include land costs. 


Index numbers (1947-49100) 
per 


Average construction cost of construction cost 

per new dwelling unit in— new dwelling unit in— 
eee All types of 1-family All types of 1-family 
structures structures structures structures 
We SOR Be eatin = $4,625 ‘ $4,650 

1950. Peete Arslala ailacce dy ae 8,450 8,675 116.3 117.1 
UNL 6 Ae ee 10,950 11,350 1 153.2 
PREG elena. «od since : 7 11,725 12,225 161.4 165.0 
SES enters acc KaTs aioe ve A 2,22 13,025 168.2 175.8 
58 4 11,975 12,950 164.8 174.8 


1Construction costs cover only the cost of labor, materials, sub-contracted work, and that part of the 
builder’s overhead and profit chargeable directly to the construction project. Thus construction costs 
should not be confused with selling price. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRISUTION OF NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED! 


Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in— 
Year Multi- Multi- 
All types of 1-family 2-family family 1-family 2-family family 
structures | structures | structures structures | structures] structures| structures 
1945....-. 209,300 184,600 8,800 15,800 88.2 4,2 7.6 
1950...0..} 1,396,000 1,154,100 44,800 197,100 82.7 3.2 41 
1955...... 1,328,900 1,194,400 32,800 101,700 89.9 2.5 7.6 
1956...... 1,118,100 989,700 30,900 97,500 88.5 2.8 8.7 
1957......} 1,041,900 872,700 33,300 135,900 83.8 3.2 13.0 
1958 .....) 1,209,400 975,100 38,900 195,400 ° 80.6 3.2 16.2 


1All temporary units are excluded. 


BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY: VALUATION AND NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS, ~ 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, BY LOCATION, 1958 


Valuation (in millions) Number of dwelling units 
qa 62 
ue i=} ea a on a 
30 ar) Le 00 =| 6 bay sé 8 
Location =p sae ota Sot Total =e Ses 
Be res | pes | Hg Es ge 
ma oh] Bea wFo as aks 
=6 935 983 Ss bon) ees 
<8 | 40a zZto <3 “a pas 
United States total... . |$20,086.9 |$10,998.0 | $7,172.7 | $1,916.2 1,002,484 767,324 5,16 
Metropolitan areas... ... 15,718.1 | 8,585.4] 5,613.1 | 1519.6 "479 562,699 313780 
In central cities....... 6,614.7 2,864.3 2,842.7 907.8 285,587 162,206 123,38 
Outside central cities... 9,103.4 5,721.1 2,770.4 611.8 9,892 400,493 89,39) 
Non-metropolitan area...| 4,368.8 2,412.6 1,559.6 396.6 005 204,625 22,3 
Seceraphic divisions: eaiea 2067.0 ‘ 
OFtNORSt Sch cence ws 8 A 4 4 1,452.3 399.6 181,255 125,974 55,2: 
North Central..... 5,532.6 2,946.3 2,095.1 491.2 231,526 193'802 38634 
OU seyenaaheel sc Sauivs s 5,420.8 2,985.3 1,904.3 531.2 303,076 249,888 53,188 
IGE ie oe RCN Eee 5,214.6 2,999.4 1,721.0 494.2 286,627 198,570 88,057 
INDEXES OF BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY 
Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 
Year All building New residential New nonresiden- | Additi 1 - 
x, ___|__construction building! tial building tons and tepulre 
Pian... 29.6 18.8 38.3 =i 
1950. 252: Ane 157.7 176.2 145.9 1136 
NOLS 5 os eee 184.0 192.9 181.1 144.2 
MOB petit snes, cca 61 182.5 169.8 215.7 160.1 
TREES te ete to eee 176.5 155.3 221.8 166.5 
1958 195.1 181.4 232.2 167.5 


1Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 


Estimated expenditures for new construction in Continental United States in millions of dollar; 


1930) 8,74 s)— 
epee Cisss) SUE eee (1940), 8,682, (1945) 5,809, (1950) 29,955, (1955) 44,581, (1956) 46,292, ti887) 


* 


_ Source: Areas are government figures; po: 


Pulation data 
latest official estimates are’ 


atest census asuree 


‘ Area, Sq. Mi. Population Area, Sq. Mi. Po 
UNITED KINGDOM.... 94,285 51,681,000 | AUSTRALASIA.. vas. 3,262,760. 
ONIONS acute > ones es 50,874 42,059,500 Australia (Commonw. 2,974,581 — 
Wales... 2 ¢: 466 '611,000 New South Wales. De "300 433 
- Scotland. 30,405 5,150,000 Victoria. . ate, > 87,884 
y ra Northern ireland Goes 5,238 1,398,000 Queensland. | eae 670,500 
¢ Dependencies South Australia. . , 380,070 
S Asteiol Manse. ti hes 227 55,213 ' West Australia. . 975,920: 
k Channel Islands); /): 75 102,770 Tasmania. . ate 26,215 
; . Northern Territory. , 523,620 
< Capital Territory. 939 
4 EUROPE (other) ....... 123 347,403 Poe Island (C a nae 
Gibraltar (Colony)..... 2 25,403 Ce GA ae ee , 
f ew Guinea ‘Girast) 93,000 
See (Self-gov. uloush Be } 322,000 Nauru (Trust = U 8 
erate isle vistane’sl ale sists’ Christmas Island. 64 
New Zealand........ 103,416 
ASIA... 25 ........6.0+044 1,862,310 505,824,950 Tokelau (Union) ia Island a 
pee og LS aoe murtet sg fe Sila Western Samoa 
. akistan (Repu ae , ed) UVES CEPUGh) «aan cerns t . 
a Aden (Col, & Prot.)...!  113:000 °"'630,000 ries aes 
ocotra i : 
Bahrain Islan s (Prot). 2 250 125,000 | PACIFIC ISLANDS. 25,821 
Cyprus...... 3.572 549,000 Fiji Islands (nin. 7,036 
Ceylon. . vei 25,332 9,361,000 | Tonga Island (Prot.).. 250 
Maldive islands. . 115 81,950 Gilbert & Ellice Isl. 
Federation of Malaya.. 50,690 6,499,000 (Colony) . 375 
: Singapore (Self-gov.) . 217 . 515,000 Brit. Solomon Isl. (Prot.) » 12,400 
:. North Borneo (Col.).... 29,500 409.000 | New Hebrides 5,700 
Brunei (Prot.)......... 2296 60,000 Other Pacific Ysiands.. 60 
Sarawak (Colony). ,000 640,000 
Hong Kong, incl. Kow- ~ ATLANTIC OCEAN.. 93 
loon (Colony)....... 391 2,748,000 St. Helena Island (Col ). 47 
c Ascension Isl. (Dep.) 34 
” AFRIGA.. if L.e 2,898,794 88,418,041 | Tristan da Cunha (Dep.) 12 
South Génkrat Atria: NORTH AMERICA..... 3,851,809 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: Canada: ; 
eee Rhodesia Alberta. aris 255,285 1,243,000 
rot.).. «++. 287,640 2,300,000 British Columbia... aoe 366,255 1,570,000 
Southern Rhodesia © Manitoba. A 251,000 885,000 
(Self-gov. Colony).... 150,333 2,640,000 New Brunswick. A 28,354 590,000 
Nyasaland (Prot.)...... 49,000 2,710,000 Nova Scotia. . eres, 21,425 716,000 
5 Ontario. a cake 412,582 5,952,000 — 
y Prince Edward Isl. |.‘ ‘ 102,000 
Eastern Africa: Quebec... 594,860 4,999,000 
¥ Kenya (Col. & Prot.)... 224,960 6,261,000 Saskatchewan 51,700 902,000 — 
eee oe rust). ... eciege Brose Reoreiwests Terr.. el 304.908 ~ 21/000 
g Zangibar & Pemba ; ; lak Newfoundland... ..! "154734 449,000 
stevia 665 299,000 mee 
Sotnautend: (Prot.).. aapwayes 68,000 640,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 82,000 
British pondunaes 
Gis s Aitioas (Colony) . Seri 8,867 82,000 
Union of bea ror Wes 5 Arie. Roo WEST INDIES.......... 12,497 3,220,848 
Basutolan olony).... ; 5 ; r 
Bechuanaland (Prot.)... 275/000 BS 000i | Gout ace Caeran DBs 166 235,000 < 
Swaziland (Prot.)..... , 6,704 237,041 Jamaica (Colony)....; 4,411 1,579,620 ¥ 
Spy Soh es Isl. 166 o ene = 
Solon: Hi 
Western Africa: Cayman Isl. (Col.).. 100 7,650 
KABAUS. oo or. cng o'es sO ees 91,843 4,836,000 Leeward Isl. (Col.) . 423 134.000 
Nigeria (Col., Prot. & Windward Isl. (Col.).. 826 319,500 
UY anit Pare peer epee SS 169 34,000,000 Trinidad-Tobage(Col. ) 1,980 765,000 
Gambia (Col. & Prot.).. 4,005 311,000 Bermuda (Colony).. 21 42,780 wig 
Sierra Leone Hoa, Prot.). 27 e2e ? pee 000 Bahamas (Colony).. 4,404 130,698 - 
oons (Trust)..... os 
eameroons SErust) d SOUTH AMERICA...... 89,068 536,538 : 
INDIAN OGEAN. ....... 876 645,417 Balkland Islands and 8,00 ee | 
Mauritius Island (Col). 720 605,000 South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 3,538 ‘d 
Seychelles Island ee pele ee a zi 
Depend. (Colony).... 156 40,417 | GRAND TOTAL........ 12,107,303 682,945,867 i 
British Prime Ministers Since 1835 E 
w 
| Melbourne,........ 1835), William Ewart Gladstone. ...1880|/Stanley Baldwin............ 1923 ig 
Sie Robert Pod. a4 o 5 1841|| Marquess of Salisbury . . .1885||J. Ramsay MacDonald. 1924 Fe 
Lord John Russell. . 1846|| William Ewart Gladstone 1886||Stanley Baldwin..........., 19 
Earl of Derby...... 1852||Marquess of Salisbury. 1886 Ramsay MacDonald 
Earl of Aberdeen. .1852}|William Ewart Gladston 1892||J. Ramsay MacDonald 19. ‘S 


Viscount Palmerston. 


FRET Of Derby yin: .\s\vie 30 ce bre< 1858||Marquess of Salisbury A rs 1895|| Neville Waren Ese 
Viscount Palvoerston. ...1859||Arthur James Balfour. -1902||Winston Churchill. 
Hari Russell... ..-..%0 <0 ....1865||Sir. H. Campbell-Bannerman. eeen Clement R. Attlee. 
BIRR OL ICC DY: sistvtateieier oid etatare 2 1866||Herbert Henry Asquith...... 1908||Sir Winston Churchili. 
eee Disraeli Ne one OF 1868||Herbert Henry Asquith...... 1915||Sir Anthony Eden... . 


Williain Ewart Gladst .1868)|/David Lloyd acpi k a A 


Earl of Beaconsfield (Dieraeil). 1874/|Andrew Bonar Law 


.1855||Earl of Rosebery... 


-1916||Harold Macmillan.........; 


power for an almost unprecedented ‘third consecutive term. 
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In Parliamentary elections, Oct. 8, 1959, the Ueusetvatine party won a landslide victory to remain in 
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Structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


The British Commonwealth covers 12,107,303 
square miles (one-fourth of the world’s land sur- 
face). Its population according to latest official 
estimates is 682,945,867, nearly one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the world. The capital is London, 
England. 

The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
and associated independent countries, officially 
termed Dominions, a term now little used. 

The term Colony is an abbreviation of the 
Official designation ‘‘Colony not possessing respon- 
sible Government’”’ and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 

The Statute of Westminster, effective Dec. 11, 
1931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Conferences (1926 and 1930), which were partici- 
pated in by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free 
State, and Newfoundland. 

The 1926 Conference defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. .. . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.’’ 

The composition of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations has changed materially since World War 
II. Some members have become autonomous, Sev- 
eral have left the Commonwealth completely. Sev- 
eral independent of the empire, have retained an 
association with the Commonwealth. 


QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY 


The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth II of the 
House of Windsor, the former Princess Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary, born April 21, 1926, eldest daugh- 
ter of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. She 
succeeded to the throne Feb. 6, 1952, and was 
crowned June 2, 1953. Her title in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies is: ‘‘Elizabeth II, by 
the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of her 
other realms and territories, Queen, Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith,’’ etc. The 
title varies in other countries of the Common- 
wealth. The Queen is a great-great-granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. 

The Queen, as Princess Elizabeth, was married 
Nov. 20, 1947 to Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born June 
10, 1921, former Prince of Greece. He was created 
Duke of Edinburgh Nov. 19, 1947, H.R.H. Prince 
Philip Nov. 20, 1947, and given the title Prince of 
the United Kingdom Feb. 22, 1957. He is a son of 
late Prince Andrew of Greece and Princess Alice, 
sister of Viscount Mountbatten (former Governor- 
General of India); his grandfather, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, became admiral in Royal Navy and 


changed the family name to Mountbatten; the 
Duke is great-grandson of Christian IX of Den-~ 
mark and great-great grandson of Queen Victoria. 

They have two children: Charles 
Philip Arthur George, born Noy. 14, 1948, named 
Prince of Wales, July 26, 1958, and (2) Princess 
Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 15, 1950. 

Announcement was made Aug. 7, 1959, of the 
expected arrival of a third child early in 1960. 

The Queen has one sister, Princess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 

The late King George VI was born Dec. 14, 1895, 
son of King George V (died Jan. 20, 1936), and 
Queen Mary (died March 24, 1953). He succeeded 
to the throne on the abdication of his brother, 
Edward VIII, Dec. 11, 1936. As Prince Albert 
Duke of York, he married April 26, 1923, Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born Aug. 4, 1900). He 
died Feb. 6, 1952. 

Besides Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, two 
brothers and a sister survive George VI. 

They are H.R.H. Prince Edward Albert (born 
June 23, 1894) Prince of Wales; proclaimed King 
Edward VIII, acceded Jan. 20, 1936 but never 
crowned, abdicated Dec. 10, 1936; created Duke 
of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) married (June 3, 
1937) Mrs. Wallis Warfield; appointed Governor 
of the Bahamas July 9, 1940, resigned Mar. 
15, 1945; H.R.H. Prince Henry William (born 
March 31, 1900), created Baron Culloden, Earl 
of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester (March 31, 
1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) Lady Alice Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), daugher 
of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew Fred- 
erick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born 
Feb. 7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 

A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
(born Nov. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec, 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 

Prince Charles is the Heir Apparent. Under an 
amendment (passed Nov. 19, 1953) to the Regency 
Act of 1937 which makes provision for performance 
of the functions of the Crown in the absence of 
incapacity of the monarch, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would replace Princess Margaret as Regent 
for Prince Charles. 

The Queen receives from Parliament an~ an- 
nuity of £475,000 ($1,330,000), comprising her 
privy purse of £60,000 ($168,000) and the rest for 
her household salaries and expenses. The Civil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 
000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,000 ($196,000); 
the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98,000); the 
Princess Royal £6,000 ($16,800); the Princess 
Margaret £6,000 ($16,800) plus an additional 
£9,000 ($24,300) in the event of her marriage. 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Capital: London. Area: 94,279 square miles, 
Population (UN estimate 1958): 51,681,000. Flag: 
Union Jack (blue ground with superimposed crosses 
of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick in red 
and white). Monetary unit: Pound (U. S. $2.80). 

Description. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland comprises England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. The term 
British Isles is applied to these divisions and to 
the following separately governed island depen- 
dencies: Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. The 
Isle of Man lies in the Irish Sea and the Channel 
islands lie off the: coast of France. The whole 
British Isles lie off the northwest corner of 
Europe, with the North Atlantic Ocean on the 
North and West, the North Sea on the East and 
the English Channel separating it from the 
mainland on the South. The Straits of Dover, 21 
miles wide, separate it from France. 

England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
@ population (1951 census) of 41,147,938 and an 
estimated 42,059,500 in 1956. Wales has an area of 
7,466 square miles and a population (1951) of 
2,596,986; estimated at 2,611,000 on June 30, 1957. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 


and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
because of. the Gulf Stream modifying the temper- 
ature, which is mean at 48°. Rainfall averages 41 
inches annually, and fogs are frequent. 

Population of Greater London, comprising the 
City and Metropolitan Districts, in 1951 was 8,- 
346,137, of which 3,348,336 was in the Outer Ring. 
Estimated population, June, 1958, was 8,222,340. 

Greater London has an area of 443,455 acres. 
The parliamentary and registration City is a small 
area of 675 acres in the heart of the capital; the 
registration County, approx. coinciding with the 
area of the parliamentary boroughs, has 74,850 
acres; the remainder constitutes the Outer Ring 
and outlying police districts. 

Birmingham, succeeding Glasgow as the second 
largest city has a population (est. 1958) of 1,103,- 
000. Glasgow has 1,079,364, and Coventry 277,000. 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the Do- 
minions. It consists of two Houses. The House ot 
Lords is made up of the peers of the United King- 
dom: the Reyal Dukes, the Archbishops, the 
Dukes, the Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
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24 Bishops, the Barons; a group of Irish peers 
elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for 
the duration of Parliament. The full membership 
of the House of Lords comprises 891 members of 
whom 14 are minors, but average voting strength 
is approx. 85-120. 

Women became eligible to sit in the House of 
Lords for the first time, July 23, 1958, when a Bpe- 
cial honors list created four peeresses. Previously, 
women had been eligible to sit only in Commons. 

The House of Commons has 630 members, who are 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: 
England, 511; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scot- 
land 71; Northern Ireland, 12. A 

Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918. 

Members of Parliament are paid $1,750 ($4,900). 
Ministers in the House of Commons get £750 
($2,100) in addition to salaries as members. 

In general elections, May 26, 1955, following 
the resignation of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill April 6, and dissolution of Parliament, 
the Conservative party retained power. Sir An- 
thony Eden was appointed Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury. Mr. Eden resigned Jan. 
9, 1957, because of illness. He was succeeded Jan, 
10 by Harold Macmillan, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Eden cabinet. 

As of June 15, 1959, after by-elections, the 
parties had the following number of seats in the 
Commons: Conservatives, including the Speaker, 
and Associates, 342; Labor 279, Liberals 6, vacant 3. 

Popular vote in 1955: Conservatives and asso- 
ciates, 13,336,182 (49.84% of total); Labor, 12,- 
405,130 (46.36%); Liberal, 722,400 (2.7%); others, 
295,772 (1%). Percentage of electorate voting was 
76.78, compared with 82.6% in 1951. 

Upon their return to power in 1951, the Con- 
servatives denationalized steel, which the preced- 
ing Labor government, 1945-1951, had nationalized. 
The Labor Party, Hugh T. N. Gaitskell leader, 
Aneurin Bevan, treas., in 1957 advocated renation- 
alization of the steel industry and long distance 
road transport, and acquisition by the govt. of 
shares in approx. 500 concerns. In 1959 it opposed 
nuclear armament and bases for Britain. It is split 
on several issues. 

Prime Minister Macmillan Sept. 8 set Oct. 8, 
1959, as the date for a General Election. Parlia- 
ment dissolved Sept. 18. For results see Chronology. 


Emigration to non-European countries has been: 


1956 1957 1958 
United States ............ 21,900 15,200 21,700 
Cariatass se ashsox an Va ' 43,400 59,400 33,000 
Australia Matas he cis vols we 32,400 55,100 43,000 
New Zealand ... 11,500 10,200 -12,500 
South Africa 4,900 5,500 6,000 


Resourses and Industries. Great Britain’s- major 
occupations are manufacturing and _ trade. 
Metals and metal-using industries contribute more 
than 50% of the exports. Agriculture provides 
wheat, barley,.oats, sugar beets, rye and garden 
truck. England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands had a total cultivated 
area of 45,051,000 acres in 1956. Of this 16,685,000 
acres were arable land, 12,266,000 acres pasture 
and 16,099,000 acres rough grazing land. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the.annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value. Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are valuable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oil shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
silica rock. Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 

The railway systems, approx. 51,188 mi., suffer 
from loss of revenue and one large line, Midland 
& Gt. Northern Joint Ry., was closed in 1958. 

There are approx. 180 aerodromes for civil use 
in Great Britain. International air service is af- 
forded by the state airlines—United Kingdom Air- 
ways Corps., British European Airways, British 
Overseas Airways, companies operating under as- 
sociate agreements, and foreign lines. 

Telephone service is a part of the postal sys- 
tem. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
exceeds 7,350,000 (1958). 

Broadcast receiving licenses totaled 14,646,350 
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Cabinet 


First 9 months of 1959. For possible changes after 
October General Election consult Index. 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury— 
Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P. 
Secretary of State for the Home Department and 
Lord Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, C.H., M.P. 
Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Viscount Kilmuir, 
G.C.V.O. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt, Hon. 
Selwyn Lloyd. C.B.E., T.D., Q.C., M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Derick 
Heathcoat Amory, M.P. 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
t. Hon. Earl of Home. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt. Hon. 
Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P, 
Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt, Hon. John 
Maclay, C.M.G., M.P. 
Lord President of the Council—Rt. Hon, Vis- 
count Hailsham, Q. C, 
ieee of Defense—Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, 


President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. Sir 
David Eccles, K.C.V.O., M.P. 

Minister of Labour and National Service—Rt. 
Hon. Iain Macleod, M.P. 

Minister of Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs — Rt. Hon, Henry 
Brooke, M.P. 

Minister of Power—Rt. Hon. Lord Mills, K.B.E. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food—Rt. 
Hon. John Hare, O.B.E., M.P. 

Minister of Education—Rt. Hon, Geoffrey Wil- 
liam Lloyd, M. P. 

Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation—Rt. 
Hon. Harold Watkinson, M.P. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Dr,. Rt. 
Hon. Charles Hill, M. P. 

Paymaster-General—Rt. Hon. 
ling, M. P. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND NON- 
CABINET MEMBERS 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Selkirk, O.B.E., A.F.C. 

Secretary of State for War—Rt. Hon. Christo- 
pher Soames, C.B.E., M.P. 

Secretary of State for Air—Rt. Hon. George 
Ward, M.P. 

Minister of Pensions and National Insurance— 
Rt. Hon. John Boyd-Carpenter, M.P. 

Minister of Supply—Rt. Hon. Aubrey Jones; M.P. 

Minister of Health—Rt. Hon. Derek Walker- 
Smith, T.C., Q.C., M.P. 

Minister of Works—Rt. Hon. Hugh Molson, M.P. 

Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Ernest Marples, 
M.P. 

Minister without Portfolio—Earl of Dundee. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—John 
Profumo, O.B.E., M.P. 

Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
David Ormsby-Gore, M.P. 

Minister of State for Colonial Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Perth. 

Minister of State, Board of Trade—John K. 
Vaughan-Morgan, meee 

Minister of State for Welsh Affairs—Lord Brecon, 

Minister of State, Scottish Office—Lord Forbes. 

Attorney-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Reginald Man- 
ningham-Buller, Bt., Q.C., M.P. 

Lord Advocate—Rt. Hon. W. R. Milligan, Q.C., 
M.P. 


Reginald Maud- 


Solicitor-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster, Q.C., M.P. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland—William Grant, 
Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

NON-CABINET MILITARY LEADERS 

Navy: First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff— 
Admiral Earl Mountbatten of Burma, K.G. 

Army: Chief of Imperial General Staff—Gen. Sir 
Francis W. Festing, G.C.B. 

Air Force: Chief of the Air Staff, Marshal of 
Royal Air Force—Sir Dermont A. Boyle, G.C.B. 


on Mar. 31, 1958, including 8,090,003 for combined 
television and sound. 

Tourism ranks high in earnings. In 1958 Ameri- 
can visitors spent $140,000,000. 

Index of industrial production (1954—100) has 
been: 1956, 106; 1957, 107; 1958, 106. First 4 months 
of 1959, it was 109. Gross national product in 
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1958 was £20,201 million, compared with £19,200 
million in 1957. 

Total civilian employment was 22,800,000 in 
March, 1959, compared with 24,070,000 in June, 
1958. Unemployed in April totaled est. 500,000 
compared with 472,920 in June, 1958. 

Industrial production has been: ' 


193! aera ae 
Coal (million tons) ........ 227.0 223. u 
Steel (inition tONB) Sasosis oy 10. 21.7 19.6 
Automobiles (thousands) 341.0 861.0 1,051.0 
Trucks (thousands) ........ 104.0 279.0 297.8 


The merchant marine totals more than 21,747,- 
000 tons, comprising about 50% of active world 
shipping. British shipyards have an estimated 
annual capacity of 1,500,000 tons and build 35% 
of the world’s new shipping. Of this, approx. 27% 
is for export. 

The world’s first power station using atomic 
energy to create electricity for civilian use began 
operation Oct. 17, 1956, at Calder Hall in Cum- 
berland. Basic research was extended in 1959 by 
the addition of three proton accelerators under the 
direction of the National Institute for Research in 
Nuclear Science and the Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment. A large program for nuclear power 
stations is being supported by the government. 

The British pound was devalued Sept. 18, 1949, 
from an official rate of $4.03 to $2.82. The London 
gold market was reopened in 1954, but certain 
restrictions on exchange were retained. Pounds 
held by non-residents of the sterling area were 
made convertible Dec. 29, 1958. 

The 1959-60 budget provided concessions worth 
an est. $1 billion to promote economic expansion. 
Included were cuts in income, purchase, beer and 
other taxes, and incentives for increased produc- 
tion and repayment of post-war credits. Addi- 
tionally, Britain announced May 28, 1959, relaxa- 
tion of curbs on many imports from Canada and 
the United States. 

Imports, Exports. Principal imports are food, 
nonferrous metals, manufactures; wool, timber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
iron and steel manufactures; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. Britain 
depends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, 
cotton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its 
wool, and for half of its food and iron ore. It re- 
works for export wool, rubber, cotton, tea, furs, 
tin, lead. 

Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Of 
growing importance are jet aircraft, radio, TV, 
Tadar and navigation equipment, harvest-thresh- 
ers, diesel locomotives, drugs and synthetic de- 
tergents, autos, nylon knitted goods. 

Imports and exports (in pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1956 3,462,000,000 3,403,000,000 
1957 4,079,000.000 3,458,000,000 
1958 3,780,000,000 3,355,000,000 


_ British exports to the United States passed the 
$100,000,000 a month mark in April, 1959, com- 
prising motor cars, ships, aircraft and aircraft 
engines, whisky. 

Education and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The Queen is the supreme 
governor, possessing the right to appoint to the 
vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
two archbishops—of Canterbury and York—43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. See Church of 
England. 

The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

Church membership was estimated (Britain— 
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Official Handbook, 1958 and other sources): 


Church of England .. 
Church in Wales 
Church in Ireland ...... 
Episcopal Church in 
Scotland ........ Paz 


Methodists 


Baptists 
Welsh Presbyterians 
English Presbyterians 
Welsh Independents 
Church of Scotland 
Northern Treland Presbyterians 
Unitarians and Free Christians 
Quakers 
Roman Catholics 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Northern Ireland 

Total 
Total, churches listed above 11,381,038 

The number of Jews is not accurately known. 
The American Jewish Yearbook for 1958 lists 450,- 
000 for England, unchanged from previous editions. 

Christian Scientists have more than 340 branch- 
es and societies. 

Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 
in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edin< 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, and one in Wales. 

Social Welfare, Taxes. National insurance 
provides for practically universal compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, maternity, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial accidents; and pensions for 
widows, orphans and the aged. The National 
Health Service provides free medical, dental and 
nursing care and makes minimum charges for 
medical prescriptions and certain appliances. Un- 
der the Family Allowance Act the government pays 
8 shillings a week for each child of compulsory 
school age, after the first, and 10 shillings each 
for the third or more. A National Assistance 
Scheme provides for those not fully protected by 
National Insurance. Contributions are made by 
purchase of National Insurance stamps, the 
amounts varying according to sex and classification 
(employed, self-employed, non-employed). In the 
case of employed, the employer pays nearly one- 
half. Standard income tax rate was lowered in 1959 
to 3834% from 421%, after allowances. Allow- 
ances, in addition to earned income credit: 
Single persons, £140; married, £240, plus £100. for 
each child. Rate, including surtax,. reaches 8834% 
on largest incomes. 

The British Registrar General reported that the 
number of males in the United Kingdom is in- 
creasing in comparison with the number of 
females, because the death rate for males has 
fallen considerably since the end of losses from 
war. At the last census there were 1,082 women 
to every 1,000 men. Divorced women outnumber 
divorced men 130,000 to 79,000 because men re- 
marry more readily than women. There were 
2,319,000 widows but only 739,000 widowers, many 
of the wives outliving their older husbands. 

Defense. A reorganization announced July 15, 
1958, places top responsibility in the Defense Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Prime Minister and 
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Fiscal year ends March 31 


Year |Revenues| Expendit’s Year Revenues| Expendit’s Year Revenues | Expendit’s 

1,000 £ 1,000 £ 1,000 £ 1,000 £ 000 
1945..... 3,098,000] 6,062,904 |]1950..... 3,924,031] 3,356,569 |/1955..... 4,738,000 430m 080 
1946... |, 3,265,000) 5,484,333 |/1951, 3}977,825| 3,327,310 |11956....; :893,000 | 4/496'000 
1947...) 3,341,223] 3,910,345 |/1952. 27° 4,440,000] 4,074! 1957...) ;°| 5;158/000 ‘000 
1948.1... 3,845,000] 3,187,000 |]1953:.:::] 44397000] 4/351) LORS: nes 343,000 | 4920000 
1949.21: 4,006,591| 3,152:782 |]1954..::: 4'368,000| 4,274,000 BONA ae ,480,000 | 5/103/000 
1960 (est.)| 5,325,000 | 5;223'000 

PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ Year 1,000 £ 
7,469,060 ||1943..... 16,860,597 ||1948..... 25,62 3 
7,800,565 oda Seas 19,592,000 1949 Neer 3B Tot 1988. 36'00'000 
‘459 |/1945.. 22! ;398,000 1/1950... 1: 25,802,287 ||1956..... "040; 

11,398,000 1946. 2.0; 23,774,000 ||1951....: 25,921,565 1959 ere oy Oor se 
'070,000 / 1947... .; 25,770,000 ||1952. || °° 25,890,451 ||/1958....- 27,232/047 
1953..... 26,051,213 111959. 1) .| 27'375,492 
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including ministers of the Cabinet; the Defense 
Board, for inter-service problems, with the Minis- 
ter of Defense in charge and heads of departments 
and chiefs of staff members; the Chiefs of Staff 
Organization, presided over by the Chief of De- 
fense Staff, Sir Wm. Dickson, Marshal of the 
RAF, and the Joint Planning Staff, in which the 
Chiefs of Staff are responsible to the Chief of De- 
fense Staff, 

The National Service Act provides for two years’ 
service in the regular forces and for eight years’ 
service in one of the three Reserve forces. The 
Territorial Army corresponds to the National Guard 
in the United States and serves only at home in 
peacetime. The women’s services are integrated 
into the three branches of the armed forces. 

The government announced in a White Paper, 
April 4, 1957, a drastic reorganization of its defense 
forces, including reduction of personnel, naval 
ships and aircraft. It planned, instead, to rely on 
nuclear weapons, surface to surface guided mis- 
siles and small airborne strategic reserves for 
defense. High priority was to be given to develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons for delivery by manned 
bombers and ballistic rockets. The entire defense 
force was to be reduced to 375,000 and compulsory 
service ended in 1962. 

Active strength est. Apr. 1, 1959: Navy, 101,500; 
Army, 303,900; Air Force, 173,400. 

In 1959 the operational fleet included 3 aircraft 
carriers, 6 cruisers, 23 destroyers, 32 frigates, 1 
netlayer, 1 minelayer, 32 submarines, 28 mine- 
Sweepers and 12 others. Ships under construction, 
Mar. 31, 1959, numbered 34. Construction is 
under way on the nuclear-powered Dreadnought 
and four guided-missile ships, with two more 
scheduled, to use Seaslug and Seacat missiles. 

The first guided missile regiment was formed 
in March, 1957. 

The Army Air Corps was organized Sept. 1, 
1957. It absorbed the Glider Pilot regiment. 
A 1959 White Paper announced the new TSR-2 
supersonic aircraft would serve in reconnaissance 
and strike capacities, carrying nuclear weapons 
and air-to-air guided missiles. A supersonic fight- 
er, the Lightning, was scheduled for service in 
1960. The Blue Streak missile, with 2,500 mi. 
range, was to replace the U.S. Thor on rocket 
bases. Radar warning and control stations have 
been widely installed, especially at nuclear bases, 
the ultimate centers of defense. 

Britain signed an agreement with the U.S. May 
7, 1959, providing for expanded exchange of nu- 
clear data and fissionable materials. 


WALES 

Wales and Monmouthshire are situated in the 
west central southern part of Great Britain, 
bounded N, by the Irish Sea, S. by Bristol Chan- 
nel, E. by counties of Cheshire, Salop, Hereford, 
W. by St. George’s Channel. 

England and Wales are administered as a unit 
and Wales does not have a separate local govern- 
ment act, as has Scotland. Approximately 600,000 
people, less than one-fourth of its total, speak 
both English and Welsh and under 50,000 speak 
Welsh solely. Welsh nationalism is advocated by 
@ small segment. 

Early Anglo-Saxon invaders drove certain Celtic 
peoples into the mountains of Wales, terming 
them Waelise (Welsh, or foreign). There they de- 
veloped a distinct nationality and culture. Mem- 
bers of the ruling house of Gwynedd in the 13th 
Century fought England for sovereignty but were 
crushed, 1282-1283. Edward of Caernarvon, son of 
Edward I of England, was created Prince of Wales 
Feb, 7, 1301. 


SCOTLAND 
Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 
British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland 
and smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and 


West; the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., 
breadth approx. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi, 
population (Census, 1951), 5,095,969; estimate 


1957), 5,150,000. Principal rivers are the Clyde, 
106 mi.; the Tay, 117 mi., and the Tweed, 96 mi. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth divide the farming region of the Southern 
Uplands from the granite Highlands of the north. 
Only one-tenth of the land area, the Lowlands 
contain three-quarters of the population and most 
of the industry. The Highlands, famous for hunt- 
ing and fishing, is being economically restored by 
hydro-electric power development, 
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Edinburgh, pop. 465,671, is the capital. It lies 
on the Firth of Forth in Midlothian County, 42 
mi. from Glasgow, and has notable memorials of 
its royal and cultural history. 

Glasgow, pop. 1,079,364, is the largest city and 
greatest industrial center, and third largest in 
Britain. It is a shipbuilding center on the Clyde 
and ocean port. Prestwick International airport is 
@ major trans-Atlantic stop. 

Aberdeen, pop. 186,190, 95 mi. NE of Edinburgh, 
is a major North Sea port, center of granite in- 
dustry and fish processing. 

Dundee, pop. 179,225, 40 mi NE of Edinburgh, is 
an industrial and fish processing center on the 
Firth of Tay. 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Columba introduced Christianity 563 A. D. 
The kingdom was established in the 1lth century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314, John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James 1, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in fhe British parliament, 
resulting from the union of former separate par- 
liaments. Its executive in the British cabinet is 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Scotland produces fine woolens, worsteds, tweeds; 
silk textiles at Paisley and Glasgow; fine linens 
and latterly jute. It is known for its Ayrshire, 
Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, Belted Galloway, 
Highland, and Scottish Shorthorn cattle. It 
raises Shetland, Highland and Cheviot sheep, 
Shetland ponies and Clydesdale draft horses. Fish- 
eries have biggest hauls in herring, cod, whiting. 
Whisky remains the biggest export product. 

Atomic projects to produce plutonium and elec- 
trical energy are at Dounreay on North coast, 
Dumfriesshire, and at West Kilbride: 

Coal is the chief fuel. Steel castings, pipes and 
tubes are a major output. It contributes about 40% 
of all British shipbuilding, much industrial ma- 
chinery, locomotive building (largest in Europe), 
boiler, pump and valve manufacture. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 

The Hebrides are a group of c. 500 islands, 100 
inhabited, off the W coast. The Inner Hebrides in- 
clude Skye, Mull and Iona, the last famous for the 
arrival of St. Columba and Christianity, 563 A.D. 
The Outer Hebrides include St. Kilda and Harris. 
Sheep raising and weaving of Harris tweeds are 
industries. 

The Orkney Islands, c. 90, are separated from 
Scotland by the Pentland Firth. The capital is 
Kirkwall, on Pomona Isl. Fish curing, sheep rais- 
ing and weaving are occupations. Northeast of the 
Orkneys are the 200 Shetland Islands, 24 inhabit- 
ed, home of the Shetland pony. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Ty- 
rone. The country has a population (est. 1957) of 
1,398,500 and an area of 5,238 square miles, 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
famous Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, 
each having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. 
Along the north coast, at the head of a long inlet 
of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of London- 
derry. Lough Erne, studded with islands, is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh 
the largest in the British Isles. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cate 
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tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 175,000 
gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro~ 
duced, as well as many canned foods. Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whisky is exported. 

Agriculture flourished in 1957-58, with gross 
output valued at £130,000,000 ($364,000,000), in- 
cluding 524,000 hd. of cattle, 560,000 sheep, and 
1,271,000 hogs. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000 tons annually and city 
is Ireland’s largest port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. 

Government. An act of the British parliament, 
1920, divided Northern and Southern Ireland, 
each with a parliament and government. When 
Ireland became a dominion, 1921, and later a 
republic, Northern Ireland elected to remain a 
part of the United Kingdom, The Prime Minister 
is Viscount Brookeborough. The Governor is Lord 
Wakehurst (app. 1952). 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 
House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in local matters except such as are 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. Northern Ire- 
land returns 12 to the Commons at London. 

The bulk of the taxation is’ imposed and col- 
lected by the United Kingdom, which makes deduc- 
tions and remits the remainder to the local 
exchequer. 

The government has outlawed the Irish Repub- 
lican Army and other extremists and in 1956 
banned the radical Sinn Fein party. 

Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is 
preponderantly Protestant. Elementary education 


systems of social 5 

= disability benefits, family allowances 
pensions. Large grants have been made for mental 
and physical health services, including direct aid 
to the Tuberculosis Authority. 


Dependencies 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 

The Channel Islands, area 75 sa. mi., pop. 102, 
710 (1951) off the northwest coast of France, the 
only portions of the Dukedom of Normandy be- 
longing to England are Jersey, Guernsey and the 
dependencies of Guernsey—Alderney, Brechou, 
Great Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. 
Jersey has a separate legal existence and a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor named by the Crown. The is- 
lands are not bound by acts of Parliament unless 
named in the legislation. The islands were the 
only British soil occupied by German troops in 
World War II. 

ISLE OF MAN 

The Isle of Man, area 227 sa. mi., pop. 55,213 
(1951) is in the Irish Sea, 20 mi. from Scotland, 
30 mi. from Cumberland. It is rich in lead and 
iron. The island has its own laws and a Lieut. 
Governor who has wide constitutional powers, ap- 
pointed by the Crown. The Tynwald (legislature) 
consists of the Legislative Council, partly elected 
the House of Keys, elected. The island is not boun 
by acts of Parliament unless named in the legis- 
lation. Capital: Douglas. 

Farming, tourism and fishing are chief occupa- 
tions. The mild climate is popular with tourists. 
Ronaldsway Airport handles 250,000 passengers a 
year. Herring (kippers) and escallops top fishing 
trade. Man is famous for the Manx tailless cat. 


CANADA 


Capital: Ottawa, Area: 3,851,809 square miles. Population, 1956 census: 16,080,791; estimated 1959: 
17,442,000. Flag (unofficial): Red field, with shield of coat of arms of Canada in fly; Union Jack in first 


quarter mext to staff. Monetary unit: Dollar. 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic; on the South, the Atlantic, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
between Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest in the world, com- 
prises 17,863 miles of mainland and 41,809 miles 
of islands. The 3,986-mile boundary between 
Canada and the United States has been unfortified 
for more than 100 years. 

In home territory Canada is the second largest 


country in the world. It contains every variety 


of topography and vegetation of the North Tem- 
perate Zone. Its vast northern areas are a sparsely 
inhabited region of great forests and many lakes, 
fresh water covering 6% of the nation. Newfound- 
land is rocky and wooded, with many anchorages. 
Nova Scotia has forests, plains and valleys. The 
Appalachian mountains extend from Maine into 
Quebec Prov. and the Gaspé peninsula. Quebec’s 
vast timberlands rest on the Canadian Shield, 
basic rock full of minerals. Major farming begins 
in Ontario with large wheatlands in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Manitoba has a 400- 
mile salt water coastline in the North. The Rocky 
Mountain backbone extends up into British Co- 
lumbia, Yukon and Northwest Territories have 
great metal deposits, including gold, uranium, 
lead and zinc. 

Population, Canada’s population was estimated 
at 17,442,000 on June 1, 1959, compared with 
16,080,791 in the 1956 census, and 14,009,429 in the 
1951 census. The population of chief Canadian 
cities (1956 census) follows: 

Montreal 


, 1,109,439 London ....., 101,693 
Toronto ...... 667,706 Halifax ...... 93,301 
Vancouver 365,844 Regina ...... 89,755 
Winnipeg .... 255,093 Verdun ....... 78,262 
Hamilton 239,625 Saskatoon .... 72,858 
Edmonton .... 226,002 Kitchener .... 59,562 
Ottawa ...... 222,129 Sherbrooke ... 58,668 
Calgary ...... 181,780 St. John’s .,., 57,078 
Quebec ...... 170,703 Victoria ..... 54,584 
Windsor ...... 121,980 Saint John ... 62,491 


According to the 1956 census the population of 
Greater Montreal was 1,620,758; Greater Toronto, 
1,358,028; Greater Vancouver, 665,017; Greater 
Winnipeg, 409,121. 

The largest origins in Canada (1951) are as fol- 
lows: British Isles, 6,709,685; French 4,319,167; 
German 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024; Netherlands 264,267; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 
Italian 152,245; Russian 91,279. 

Immigration to Canada in recent calendar years 
has been: (1953), 168,868; (1954) 154,227; (1955) 
109,946; (1956) 164,857; (1957) 282,164; (1958) 124,- 
851. After July 31, 1957, no immigrants from 
countries other than the U. S., Britain and Frarice 
were admitted unless they had prospective employ- 
ment, or had Canadian sponsors. 

Vital Statistics: In 1957 there were 469,093 live 
births (rate 28:3 per 1,000 pop.); 133,186 mar- 
riages (8.0 per 1,000); 136,579 deaths (8.2 per 
1,000). Divorces numbered 6,211 in 1958 (36.5 per 
100,000). In first quarter of 1959, birth rates varied 
from 31.3 per 1,000 in January to 26.2 per 1,000 
in March. Death rates in same period varied 
from 8.6 per 1,000 in January to 8.0 in March. 

Ontario in 1957 led in births: 150,923 (26.8 per 
1,000); marriages, 46,780 (8.3 per 1,000); and 
deaths, 49,164 (8.7 per 1,000). 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
most important primary industry, with 272,000 sa. 
mi. used for food production. The wheat crop 
exceeds domestic needs and is the principal grain 
export. There are large crops of oats, barley, rye, 
corn. Valuable crops of potatoes are grown in 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; apples, 
most important commercial fruit, are grown from 
Nova Scotia to the Far West and yield 17,000,000 
bu. annually, Ontario’s agriculture is the basis 
for extensive meat-packing, creamery, canning 
and dehydrating industries. Farmers raise tobacco, 
flaxseed, vegetables, engage in large-scale poultry 
production. Canada ranks fourth in wheat produc- 
tion, chiefly from the prairie provinces, with 
Saskatchewan leading. In Alberta cattle and hogs 
bring almost as much income as grain. On irri- 
gated lands in southern sections of Alberta and 
Manitoba sugar beets are harvested, the nation’s 
total reaching 1,300,000 tons a year. 

Fishing yields about 2 billion Ibs. of fish an- 
nually, with a total market value of about $200, ~ 
000,000 and important for export. Salmon, cod, 
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haddock, lobster, halibut and herring are the main 
salt-water species; whitefish, trout, yellow pickerel, 
blue pickerel and perch are the chief fresh- 
water catch. Whaling is carried on from British 
Columbia and Newfoundland. 

Forestry is a great industry. About 47% of total 
land area is in forests, with 892,000 sq. mi. 
capable of producing continuous crops. The pulp 
and paper industry will run over 10,000,000 tons 
a year with over 6,000,000 tons of that newsprint. 
This industry employs over 65,000. Other products 
are Christmas trees, maple sugar and balsam gum. 

Minerals and Mining have added great wealth 
to Canada since World War II. These include 
uranium, iron ore, nickel, crude petroleum and 
natural gas. Canada is the largest exporter of 
nonferrous base metals and leads in production of 
nickel, asbestos, calcium metal and nepheline 
syenite. It ranks second in production of gold, 
platinum metals, zinc and cobalt; third in silver, 
molybdenum and barite; fourth in copper, lead 
and iron. Total value of production reached 
$2,122,153,440 in 1958. Uranium has displaced gold 
as leader in metallic mineral value, its 1958 value 
being $290,228,356. Gold produced from primary 
sources in 1958 totalled 4,534,455 fine oz. valued at 
$154,065,491, compared with 4,433,894 oz. at $148,- 
757,143 in 1957. 

The Blind River area is considered the largest 
uranium ore reserve in the world, with a dozen 
mines and a mill capable of 6,000 tons a day. Iron 
ore, from the Quebec-Labrador, northern Ontario, 
and Newfoundland mines constitutes about half of 
the total. In 1958 Canada produced 600,431 tons 
of aluminum, 15% of the world’s total. 

Hydroelectric Power. Canada is second only to 
the United States in the development of water 
power. In 1957 its 19,900,000 hp of installed water 
power capacity produced almost 83 billion kwh of 
electric energy. This is about one-quarter of the 
power potential. 

Atomic Power will be harnessed at an electrical 
station on the Ottawa River, 150 mi. nw of Ottawa, 
beginning in 1961. Canada has initiated an ex- 
periment called OCDRE (organic-cooled deute- 
rium-moderated reactor experiment), by authoriz- 
ing the Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., to 
design a nuclear power reactor that will use 
organic liquid instead of heavy water to transfer 
heat from uranium fuel to steam generators. 
Hitherto Canada has used heavy water. Cost of 
the design is $600,000. 

Shipping and Transportation. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway, 188 mi. between Montreal and Lake On- 
tario, was opened June 26 by Queen Elizabeth and 
President Eisenhower. It provides a 27-ft. channel 
and permits ocean traffic to reach the Canadian 
midwest. The seaway and hydroelectric plants as- 
sociated with it were planned in 1927, but U. S, 
cooperation could not be obtained. In December, 
1951, Canada adopted the Seaway Authority Act 
to construct the seaway alone if necessary. In 1954 
the U. S. Congress joined. Such works as provid- 
ing 120 ft. clearance under Montreal bridges and 
navigational changes laid a heavy cost on Canada. 
Totals estimated at $205,000,000-in 1955 rose to 
$329,000,000 in 1959, See Seaway, page 222. 

Civil aviation passenger traffic increased to 
4,551,337 in 1958 from 4,313,193 in 1957 (6%). 
Revenue miles flown were 100,083,949; revenue 
freight amounted to 178,572,272 Ibs. Trans-Canada 
Airlines operates all transcontinental flights as 
well as foreign routes, with 160 flights daily. 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, a subsidiary of CP 
Ry. flies North-South routes in western Canada, 
crosses the Pacific and the North Pole. 


Federal Cabinet 
(As of Sept. 15, 1959) 


Prime Minister—John G. Diefenbaker. 

Secretary of State for External Affairs—Howard 
Cc. Green. 

Minister of Finance and Receiver General—Don- 
ald M. Fleming. 

Minister of Veterans Affairs—A. J. Brooks 

Minister of Transport—George H. Hees. 

Solicitor General—Leon Balcer. 

Minister of National Defense—George R. Pearkes. 

Associate Minister of National Defense—Joseph 
P. A. Sevigny. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce — Gordon 
Churchill. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Ed-~ 
mund D. Fulton. 

Minister of National Revenue—George C. Nowlan, 

Minister of Agriculture—Douglas Scott Hark- 
ness. 

Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—Ellen 
L. Fairclough. 

Minister of Fisheries—J. Angus MacLean, 

Minister of Labor—Michael Starr. : 

Postmaster General—William McLean Hamilton, 

Minister without portfolio—W. J. Browne. 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys—Paul 
Comtois. 

Minister of National Health and Welfare— 
J. W. Monteith. 

Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources—F. Alvin G. Hamilton. 

ter of Defense Production—Raymond 

O’Hurley. 

Minister of Public Works—David J. Walker. 

Secretary of State—Henri Courtmanche. 


Governor-General—Maj. Gen. George Philias 
Vanier (born 1888), sworn in Sept. 15, 1959. 
British High Commissioner—Sir Saville Garner. 


Of the 43,890- miles of single track operated by 
the steam railroads of Canada in 1957, 16,677 mi. 
were part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
other principal railways are now, in pursuance 
of the government policy of nationalization, in- 
cluded in the Canadian National Railway System, 
which has a trackage (1957) of 22,623 miles. In 
1957 the railways had $5,638,974,994 capital in- 
vestment, gross earnings of $1,263,147,930 and 
operating expenses of $1,150,055,128. They carried 
22,965,974 passengers and 174,044,161 short tons 
of freight. 

Life insurance Jan. 1, 1959: $36,495,653,274. 

Gross national product in 1958 was $32.2 billion, 
a rise of 2.5% over the 1957 total of $31.4 billion. 

Currency and Banking: The Bank of Canada 
(estab. 1934) is government owned, capital $5,000,- 
000. It does not compete with chartered banks. Its 
statement of March 31, 1959, showed assets and 
liabilities of $2,824,048,161. Its interest rate rose 
to 3.11% in December, 1958, from a record low 
of 1.22% at end of July, then rose again to a 
record 5.42% by middle of June, 1959. 

Commercial bank statements as of Mar. 31, 
1959, compared with 1958, showed assets and= 
liabilities of $15,980,578,000 against $14,080,998,000; 
deposits, $14,851,636,000 against $13,094,026,000. 
Post Office and Government Savings Bank deposits 
were $34,155,617 against $34,895,729. Savings on 
deposit in Canada’s chartered banks, Mar. 31, 
1959, were $7,721,594,000 (of which $7,114,369,000 
were personal savings, against $6,932,210,000 in 
1958. Call and short loans amounted to $176,612,000 
on Mar. 31, 1959, compared with $262,945,000. 

History and Government. John Cabot and 
Sebastian Cabot, Italian navigators sailing for 


Population and Area of Canada by Provinces 


Area in square miles Population 
Province, territory Capital 

Fresh 

water Total 1951 1956 1959 
Newfoundland .. (St. John’s...... 13,140 156,185 361,416 415,074 449,000 
Prince Edward .|Charlottetown...| _2,184)......... 2,18: 98,429 99,285 102,000 
Nova Scotia. . LEE ES eerie 1,023 21,425} 642,584) 694,717) 716,000 
New Brunswick......|Fredericton..... 519 28,35 515,697 554,61 590,000 
Quebec............../Quebec......... 71,000| 594,860) 4,055,681] 4,628,378] 4,999,000 
Ontario... 68,490| 412,582) 4,597,542| 5,404,933] 5,952,000 
Manitoba...........|Winnipeg....... 39,225| 251,000 6,541 50,040} 885,000 
Saskatchewan......../Regina......... 31,518 251,700} 831,728) 880,665) 902,000 
Alberta............./Edmonton...... 6,485|  255,285)- 939,501] 1,123,116) 1,243,000 
British Columbia.....|Victoria........ 6,976|  366,255| 1,165,210] 1,398,464) 1,570,000 
Yukon Territory.....|Whitehorse..... 1,730| 207,076 9,096 12,190 13,000 
Northwest Territories. |... . 51,465| 1,304,903) 16,004 19,313 21,000 
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291,571| 3,851,809] 14,009,429 |16,080,791 |17,442,000 


Engl reached Cape Race and the Labrador 

ort yte 1498, Corte-Real, Portuguese, came in 
1500-02. Jacques Cartier, French, explored as 
far as Mont Real, 1534. French landed on the 
Gaspé, 1534, started farming and fur-trading. 
Quebec was settled 1608, Montreal 1642. New 
France became a royal colony, 1663. 

English organized Hudson's Bay Co, and com- 
peted with the French in fur trading. Acadia 
settled 1604, was ceded to England in exchange 
for Cape Breton Isl. 1718. The Seven Years’ War 
in Europe (1754-63) became the French and 
Indian War in America; Indian tribes sided with 
the French, whereas American colonists fought 
for the British. In 1755 the British deported to 
the South m French from Acadia, which later 
became Nova Scotia, France lost the war and 
ceded Canada to Britain. The French retained 
their community life and today one-third of the 
population is of French descent and conducts its 
business and political administration in French. 

The name Canada is attributed to (1) Huron 
Iroquois Indian term, Kanata, meaning collection 
of huts; (2) Algonquian meaning welcome; (3) 
Spanish cafada, a valley or passage (doubtful). 
There is no official meaning. 

The provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
(Ontario and Suepen) and New Brunswick were 
united for administration as Canada July 1, 1867. 
British Columbia, a colony since 1858, was admit- 
ted to the union 1871; Prince Edward Island 1873, 
Manitoba 1870, Alberta and Saskatchewan 1905. 
Newfoundland became the 10th province 1949. Van- 
couver Island was adjudged British 1846. Canada 
obtained title to Sverdrup Isl. from Norway, 1931. 

Canada is an independent and sovereign mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
It is a federation with provincial governments 
and Ottawa is the federal capital. It has a par- 
liament of two chambers, the Senate and the 
House of Commons. Members of the Senate are 
nominated for life by summons of the Governor- 
General. The House of Commons is elected directly 
by the people for term of five years, but the 
House may be dissolved before a term has ex- 
pired. The Governor-General is appointed by the 
Sovereign and has a privy council composed of 
cabinet members. The Sovereign is recognized as 
Queen of Canada. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10,~New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, Columbia 6. Labrador 
is a dependency of Newfoundland Prov, 

Canadian provinces have separate legislatures. 
The chief executive is a lieutenant governor, ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General. Each province 
enacts direct taxation for revenue and credits. 

A general election was held June 10, 1957, with 
@pprox. 9,000,000 eligible to vote and nearly 6,400,- 
000 voting. Result was a victory for the Progres- 
Sive Conservative party, ending 22 years with the 
Liberal party. However, the Progressive Con- 

—---servatives did not receive a clear majority and a 
second election was held Mar, 31, 1958, when 
the party won a considerable victory. Rt. Hon. 
John G. Diefenbaker and all the members of 
the former Cabinet were reelected, as well as the 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson, leader of the Opposition, 
The Progressive Conservatives won 208 seats out 
of a total of 265 in the House of Commons. Other 
Standings: Liberals 49, Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation 8. 

John G, Diefenbaker, (born 1895), who succeeded 
Louis St, Laurent as Prime Minister, became 
leader of the Progressive Conservatives in Decem- 
ber, 1956, when a member of parliament from 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. In an aggressive 
speaking campaign he promised to extend social 
services, aid farmers, curtail govt. spending, re- 
duce taxes and enlarge trade, His party favored 
closer trade relations with Britain and stronger 
regulations of foreign (U. S.) investment, 

Canada conducts its own foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs, Seven high 
commissioners represent it in major units of the 
Commonwealth. It maintains 37 embassies, 9 lega- 
tions and 12 consulates, 9 of the latter in the 
United States. It is a member of United Nations, 
NATO, OEEC and Berlin military mission. In July, 
1950, Canada supported U.N. action in Korea with 
destroyers, air transports and an army brigade and 
stood with the U. S. in limiting fighting and nego- 
tiating peace along the final battle line. It has 
Supported UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
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the government, provinces, 

The federal government is responsible for a 
number of major programs. allowances 
are paid at rate of $6 a month for children 
10, and $8 for those 10 to 16. Old age security of 
$55 a month is paid to all 70 or over who have 
been residents for at least 10 years. There is a 
national system of unemployment insurance and 
a national employment service. The federal gov- 
ernment has agreements with all but one province 
to share cosis of unemployment assistance. 

Under the federal-provincial old age assistance, 
blindness allowances and disability allowances 
programs, allowances of up to $55 a month are 
paid, under income and property tests, to those in 
need who have resided in Canada for at least 10 
years and who are aged 65 to 70, or who are age 
18 or over and blind or totally and permanently 
disabled. A number of the provinces pay supple- 
ments to one or more of the programs. The 
federal government also assists provinces in 
providing prepaid hospital insurance. 

Workmen’s Compensation is provided through 
provincial boards. Allowances for widowed or 
deserted mothers, or those whose husbands are 
incapacitated, together with other welfare services, 
are administered by the provinces or, in some 
instances, by the municipality. 

Both employers and employees contribute to un- 
employment insurance. The federal government 
contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the 
combined employer-employee contribution and 
assumes the cost of administration. Employers’ 
and employees’ contribution to April 30, 1959, 
amounted to $2,147,129,339, to which the govern- 
ment added $429,393,902. From 1942 to April 30, 
1959, benefit payments amounted to $2,381,926,866. 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward 
from 13% to a surtax maximum of 78%. Exemp- 
tions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000, plus $500 for 
each child not eligible for family allowance, or 
$250 for each child eligible for family allowance. 

The civilian population, 14 years old and over, 
was estimated at 11,512,000 in April, 1959. Of this 
number 6,109,000 were in the labor force, with 
5,664,000 employed and 445,000 seeking work. 
There were 661,000 in agriculture. In 1958 5,537,- 
000 were employed and 522,000 seeking work. 

Education and Religion. Canada is officially bi- 
lingual, employing English and French. Enroll< 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
which include four types—provincially controlled 
schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and Dominion Indian schools, was 3,945,299 in 
the 1956-57 school year. The census of 1951 
gave the religious population as follows: 


Roman” Catholic ...:... 4oc% 6,069,496 
United Church of Canada 2,867,271 
Church of England (in Canada)........ 2,060,720 
Presbyterian: cy. fos cua ctoeat oneaten tas = 81,747 
Bapulsy: Foo te ee shires eee Lee en oe 519,585 
Lutheran: “cave, cece ale eae eateaee ee eee 444,923 
Jewish -:2.5 cei eee ee eae ae 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic ........... 190,831 
Greek © Orthodox ‘ce see ee 172,271 
Mennonite 20m. om. cece hee ae ee 125,938 
Others, and not stated ................ 571,811 

Total “soca chet). Pee ee eee 14,009,429 


DEPT. OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

All matters relating to defense are the responsi- 
bility of the Minister of National Defense. Under 
his direction the Chiefs of Staff for the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force are responsible for the 
control and administration of their services. The 
chairman of the Defense Research Board is re- 
sponsible to the minister for defense research. 

Navy—The Royal Canadian Navy is administered 
by Naval Ha. in Ottawa through principal com- 
mands at Halifax, N. S., and Esquimalt, B. C., for 
the Regular Force, and a third command at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., for the R.C.N. (Reserve). 

On April 30, 1959, the RCN had 56 ships in com- 
mission, excluding auxiliaries, and 25 in reserve or 
refit, excluding three on loan to other government 
departments and three on loan to Norway. There 
were over 134 aircraft in operational and reserve 
strength. Among ships in commission were one 
light fleet carrier, 22 destroyer escorts, 14 frigates, 
one coastal escort, 10 minesweepers, one repair 
ship and 3 patrol craft. Two new destroyer es- 
corts were commissioned early in 1959, 


aie 


In fulfilment of Canada’s NATO commitments, 
RCN has 42 warships ready for the defense of 
coastal waters in the Canada-U. S. region and for 
the NATO naval forces under the control of the 
Supreme Allied Commander. Atlantic (SACLANT). 

On April 30, 1959, strength of the Regular 
Force was 20,421; that of the Reserve Force on 
active list was 3,216. 

Army—The Canadian Army is administered by 
Army Ha. at Ottawa through 5 command hgs. 
which direct 8 areas. 

On April 30, 1959, the Canadian Army (Regular), 
had 380 units active in Canada and abroad. The 
Regular Army consists of four infantry brigade 
groups and a number of static units and installa- 
tions for command, training, administration and 
supply. One of the infantry brigade groups is 
stationed in Europe as part of NATO Forces and 
is under command of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe (SACEUR). 

On the same date there were 420 units in the 
Canadian Army (Militia) and 29 units in the 
Supplementary Reserve. These Reserve units along 
with the Regular Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps, the Cadet Services of Canada and 
the Reserve Militia consist of personnel enrolled 
for other than continuing full-time service. 

The Regular Army is responsible for mainten- 
ance of the 1200-mile Northwest Highway System 
from Dawson Creek, B.C., to the Alaska-Yukon 
border, It provides postal services, dental services 
and medical supplies for the Royal Canadian 
Navy and Air Force. The Army provides person- 
nel for the UN Emergency Force in the Middle 
East and for truce teams in Palestine and Kash- 
mir in compliance with UN commitments. Person- 
nel also are provided for the Canadian Delegation 
to the International Supervisory Commissions in 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 


Canadian Income 


Source: W. E. Duffett, 
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On April 30, 1959, the strength of the Canadian 
Army (Regular) was 47,968 officers and men and 
the Canadian Army (Militia) 40,914. 

Air Force—The Royal Canadian Air Force is ad- 
ministered by Air Force Ha. at Ottawa through 
the following major formations: Air Defense Com- 
mand, St. Hubert, P. Q.; 5th Air Division, Van- 
couver, B. C.; ist Air Division, Metz, France; 
Air Transport Command, Trenton, Ont.; Air Ma- 
terial Command, Rockcliffe, Ont.; Maritime Air 
Command, Halifax, N. S.; Training Command, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

On April 30, 1959, the RCAF had 40 squadrons 
in service—29 regular and 11 auxiliary. Twelve 
were in Europe under NATO and the balance in 
Canada, where there were 9 CF-100 all-weather 
interceptor squadrons for air defense, 3 maritime 
patrol squadrons, 4 transport squadrons, one re- 
connaissance squadron, and 11 auxiliary “squad- 
rons. The RCAF contributes to NATO’s In- 
tegrated Air Force 8 squadrons of Sabre Jet 
fighters and 4 squadrons of CF-100 all-weather 
fighters serving in France and Germany under 
SACEUR, It also trains airmen for other NATO 
nations. 

On April 30, 1959, the strength of the RCAF 
(Regular) was 51,494 and RCAF (Auxiliary), 4,032. 

Defense Research Board—The Board consists of 
a@ Chairman and Vice-Chairman, six ex-officio 
members and seven others appointed from industry 
and universities on a term basis. Its purpose 
is to make available the scientific resources of 
the country and to coordinate Canada’s scientific 
efforts in defense with those in allied countries. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Org. 1873) 
was formed to patrol the vast Northwest. Its 
work has been extended to all Canada. Its ha. 
are at Ottawa, Ont. It has a uniformed personnel 
of 5,586, a Marine Division and an Air Division, 


and Expenditures 
Dominion Statistician 


CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE AND GRAND TOTAL 


Other 
Excise | Other 
Taxes | Taxes 


Year ends Mar. 31. 1Estimates. 


Succes-| Int. 
(Customs|Excise | Post sion from Total 
Duties (Office | duties | Invest.| Rey. 
$1,000} $1,000} $1,000) $1,000 
145,773) 79,709) 206,656/5,106,541 
152,860] 71,608] 169,424|5,048,788 


000! 73,000! 224,600|4,770,800 


CHIEF AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Interest; Old Paid Grand 
on age Family|Unemp.| Na-_ |Military to total 
Fiscal public| pen- allow- | insur- | tional pen- | Public Post prov- | expen- 
year debt sions! ance ance | defense| sions works | office | inces? | diture 
1,000 hy $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
1957.... 520,189) foe 517 397,518) 66,358/1,759,426|} 174,807| 165,337] 139,993] 395,372|4,849,035 — 
1958...... 539,207| 513,637| 437,887| 70,300] 1,668,463] 198,738) 205,992! 153,320) 382,637|/5,087,411 
AOSOS a. ara 604,400] 610,000] 474,900] 73,300] 1,418,000! 211,800] 211,900) 157,900) 467.200|5,387,400 


National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also Civil Govern= 


ment air operations). 
unenumerated items. 


Railway and Canals include Collection and Income, 


The total includes other — 


iIncludes old age security, old age assistance, pensions to blind persons, and disabled persons 
allowances. 2Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments. ®Estimates. 


ASSETS, DEBT, PER CAPITA TAXATION, IN DOLLARS 


Fiscal Per capita Inter. paid |Per capita 
Year Gross debt Assets Net debt net debt on debt taxation 
Bec 7 AN 18,326,190,715| 7,318,539,557 |11,007,651,158 663.55 520,189,398 289.04 
i958 aares ... |18,418,541,848| 7,372,267,958 |11,046,273,890 647.95 539,207,260 278.67 
1959 (est.).... !20,219,500,000! 8,533,700,000!11,685,800,000 676.11 604,400,000 250.72 


EXTERNAL TRADE ‘OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 


Imports Exports 
ag lane Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 
1956. veseeve| 3,291,954,896| 2,413,494,007] 5,705,448,903| 4,789,745,693 73,397,431! 4,863,143,125 
¢ 2,400,216,266| 5,623,410,459| 4,840,729,358 95,285,831) 4,936,015,189 
1958. es eet ee cysteine 192,350,990| 4,830,410,442| _ 98,132,370! 4,928,542,812 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH U. 8S. AND UNITED KINGDOM, IN DOLLARS 


United States 


United Kingdom 


Exports 
Canadian Foreign Total Imports Imports (domestic) 
(655,010 | 60,359,119°| 2,879,014,129] 4,161,666,638 | 484,678,970 | 812,706,074 
Pore ites vee 3 Ber 808 402 74,066,936 | 2,941,675,338| 3,998,549,364 | 521,957,699 | 737,530,398 
TORS EES Pe ee > 2'332'261.808 | 82,538,308 | 2/914,800,116] 3,572,379,341 | 526,650,380 | 775,895,839 
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British European Possessions 


GIBRALTAR Sok 

Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713. A large secure harbor has 
been constructed at its foot. As a naval base its 
position is of the greatest strategic importance. 
The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1,396 ft. in height; a narrow isthmus connects it 
with the mainland; civil population (est, 1957), 
25,403. The Governor is also Commander in Chief. 


MALTA fk 

Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the "Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
in 1814, with the consent of the Maltese, who had 
yisen against the French. It is a base for the 
British fleet, having one of the world’s finest 
harbors. Area, 95 sq. mi, The neighboring island 
of Gozo has an area of 26 sq. mi., which with 
Comine, one square mile, brings the total for 
the group to approximately 122 sq. mi. The civil 
population (1958) is 322,000. Capital: Valletta. 

Population density in 1959 was est. at 2,593 per 
Sq. mi., necessitating continuous emigration. 
Australia is popular with emigrants. Industries are 
few and home-grown food suffices for only 3 
months. The budget deficit of 1958 was over 
$13,000,000 and the British government voted equiv. 

12,000,000 for economic aid for 1959-1963. 

Malta voted integration with Great Britain in 
1956, but negotiations broke down in 1958, one 
faction demanding complete independence. Britain 
suspended Malta’s constitution and placed it under 
direct rule. 


Ceylon 
SRI LANKA 


Capital: Colombo. Area: 25,332 square miles. 
Population (UN est., 1958): 9,361,000. Flag: dark 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yel- 
low lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes of 
green and saffron at pole. Monetary unit: Ceylon 
rupee (U.S. 21c). 

Descriptive. Ceylon, an independent nation 
within the Commonwealth, is an island in the In- 
dian Ocean 31 miles off the southern tip of India 
at its closest point. Its greatest length from North 
to South is 270 miles, and its greatest width, 140 
miles. The coastal area of the island is flat, but 
the central part is mountainous with several peaks 
rising to more than 7,000 feet; the highest, Pidu- 
rutalagaja, reaches 8,281 feet. The climate is hot, 
with high relative humidity except in the low- 
lying jungle regions. There are many mountain 
streams, which are navigable only by small river 
craft. Colombo is served by world airlines. 

Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 


Witttiude graphite, limestone, iron, precious and 


semi-precious stones, ilmenite, monazite, zircon, 
quartz. After World War II Ceylon began to 
make plywood, paper, glassware, ceramics, ce- 
ment and acetic acid. Projects planned or built 
include factories for textiles, coconut oil, sugar, 
steel, caustic soda, fertilizers, insecticides, ilmen- 
ite, rubber goods, and flour milling and develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power. 

Principal agricultural products are tea (about 
413,000,000 lbs, annually), rubber, coconuts, rice, 
cacao, cinnamon, citronella, tobacco. 

History and Government. Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). It was first settled by colonists from the 
valley of the Ganges in India who immigrated 
about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the Sin- 
halese, still form three-fourths of the population. 
Descendants of Tamil immigrants from Southern 
India account for one-tenth of the population. 
Parts of the maritime areas were occupied in turn 
by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch in 
1658. The British annexed the island to the presi- 
dency of Madras, India in 1796 and it became a 
Crown colony in 1802. Universal suffrage was 
granted in 1931 and a new constitution on the 
British model in 1946. Ceylon was granted full 
dominion Status Feb. 4, 1948. In July, 1956, Ceylon 
announced its intention eventually to become a 
republic but to remain in the Commonwealth. 

The constitution provides for a Parliament com- 
posed of a Senate, with 30 members, and a House 


of Representatives, with 101 members. The ad~- 
ministration of the island is in the hands of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, headed by the Prime Minis- 
ter and responsible to the legislature. 

In general elections, April, 1956, the United 
National Party led by Sir John Kotelawala, Prime 
Minister, was defeated“by the People’s United 
Front coalition, led by Solomon W. R. D. Bandar- 
anaike, who became Prime Minister Apr. 12, 1956. 
The coalition contained two rival revolutionary 
socialist parties. In 1957 an act of -parliament 
made Sinhalese the official language, displacing 
Tamil (representing Hindu groups), which led to 
strikes and communal rioting which took many 
lives, Mar.-July, 1958. Prime Minister Bandara- 
naike in 1959 was given wide powers to outlaw 
political strikes and put down civil disorders. 

Education and Religion. All education is free in 
government schools from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. The majority of the population, Sinhalese, 
numbering est. 6,000,000, belongs to the Buddhist 
faith. The Tamils, mostly Hindu, are est. at 
2,000,000. : 

Defense. Organized in Oct:.1949, Ceylon’s armed 
forces comprise a regular force, a reserve, a volun- 
teer force and volunteer reserve, a small navy 
and an air force. The naval base at Trincomalee 
and the air base at Katunayake, occupied by 
Britain since 1947 under a defense agreement, were 
returned to Ceylon Oct. 15, 1957. 


Maldive Islands 

The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
formerly a dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the 
Southwest, is a group of 2,000 coral atolls with an 
area of 115 square miles and population (1956 
census) of 81,950. It became a republic in 1953 but 
returned to the status of a Sultanate by decision 
of the Assembly, Feb, 22, 1954. The Assembly 
elected Al Amir Mohammed Farid Didi as Sultan, 
The islands produce coconuts, fruit and nuts, 
and millet. The chief occupation is fishing and 
chief industry is production of processed fish mark- 
eted in Ceylon. Capital: Malé, on King’s Island. 

In 1957 Britain re-established an airbase on Gan 
Island to replace one given to Ceylon. 


Federation of Malaya 


PERSEKUTUAN TANAH MELAYU 

Capital: Kuala Lumpur. Area (est.): 50,690 
Square miles. Population (UN est. 1958): 6,499,- 
000. Flag: Six red, five white horizontal stripes, 
with yellow star and crescent on blue field. 
Monetary Unit: Malayan dollar, 100 cents (U.S. 
32.67c). 

Descriptive. The Federation of Malaya which 
became a limited constitutional Monarchy and 
Dominion within the British Commonwealth 
effective Aug. 31, 1957, is the only free nation 
in the Commonwealth other than Great Britain 
to have its own monarch, It is composed of nine 
sovereign Malay states and the former British 
Straits Settlements colonies of Penang Island and 
Malacca. It occupies the Malay Peninsula in South- 
east Asia, bounded on the North by Burma and 
Thailand, on the East and South by the South 
China Sea, with Singapore just offshore and 
Sumatra to the Southwest; and on the West by 
the Straits of Malacca and Bay of Bengal. About 
80% is dense jungle, swamps and mountains. Its 


units are: 

Area Population 

State (sq. mi.) (1957) 

Perak jas.aens oe heen ee 7,980 1,221,390 
Selangor OE AP TES RE 3,160 1,012,047 
Negri Sembilan .......... 2,580 364,331 
Pahangh.. accent oe 13,280 312,949 
SON OVO s.i seine mie eee 7,330 927,565 
Kedabes taco uen see coe 3,660 701,643 
Perlis Eis\,.torwac cae 310 90,866 
Kelantan. sexsforeca ck 5,750 505,585 
Trengganu <0. eeceuitece 5,050 278,165 
Malacca <F.:.2Scsan cer 640 291,246 
Penang 23s oN tae. 110 572,132 


Malaya’s mixed population is approximatel: 
divided: Malays, 50%; Chinese 16%; ‘4 
11%; Pakistani and others, preteen aoa! 

George Town (Penang) on the island of Penan 
in the Straits of Malacca off th 3 
eer aah e West coast, is the 

Resources and Industries. The Federation 
Malaya is largely a producer of Taw ations 
chief of which are tin, rubber, palm and coconut 
oil, copra. These constitute about 80% of total 
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exports. The world’s richest source of tin centers 
in the Kinta valley in Perak, supplying about 
one third of the world’s total. Refined in 
smelters in Penang and nearby Singapore, it is 
at least 99.87% pure. 

After rubber, chief agricultural products are 
rice, coconuts, tapioca, sugar, pepper, copra, 
camphor, nepah, and oil palm. Rubber trees 
were introduced from Brazil. Small-scale in- 
dustry includes rubber goods, pottery, cement, 
pewterware, furniture, bricks, tiles, soap. 

History and Government. Penang (Prince of 
Wales’ Island), ceded by the Sultan of Kedah, 
1786, was the first British Malay settlement. 
Malacca, in Dutch hands since 1641, came under 
British influence in 1824. The former Federated 
States entered into protectorate relations with 
Britain in the period 1874-1895. Johore by treaties 
of 1885 and 1914, and the Unfederated States 
were transferred from Thailand (then Siam) in 
1909. Malayan independence proceeded rapidly 
following dissolution of the former British Straits 
Settlements colony in 1946. Singapore became a 
separate Crown colony and Labuan was trans- 
ferred to North Borneo. The four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, the five former Unfederated States, 
the settlements of Malacca and Penang with 
Province Wellesley on the mainland were formed 
into an interim Malayan Union. This was succeed- 
ed by Federation of Malaya effective Feb. 1, 1948, 
under a High Commissioner and with a large 
Measure of popular rule. 

An agreement signed Feb. 8, 1956, provided for 
creation of an independent nation within the 
British Commonwealth. Another signed in Kuala 
Lumpur, Aug. 5, 1957, ended British rule in Ma- 
laya as of Aug. 31, 1957. Under the agreement 
Britain ceded its former settlements of Penang 
and Malacca to the federation. 

Under a constitution adopted July 11, 1957, Ma- 
Jaya became a limited constitutional monarchy, 
with a Paramount Ruler or Supreme Head of State 
and Deputy Supreme Head of State. Their 
term of office is five years. They are chosen by 
the Conference of Rulers of the Malay States 
from among their own number. They elected 
Aug. 3, 1957, Tuanku Abdul Rahman ibni Almar- 
hum Tuanku Muhammad, K.C.M.G., born Aug. 
24, 1895, ruler of the state of Negri Sembilan, 
Supreme Head of State and Sir Hisamuddin 
Alam Shah Alhaj ibni Almarhum Sultan Ala “Iddin 
Sulaiman Shah, K.C.M.G., Sultan of Selangor, 
born May 13, 1898, Deputy Supreme Head of State. 
The head of state is required to act on the ad- 
vice of his ministers, except in appointing the 
Prime Minister and requests for dissolutions of 
Parliament. 

Legislative authority is vested in a Parlia- 
ment consisting of the Supreme Head of State, 
a Senate (Dewan Negara) of 38 members (22 
elected, 16 nominated) with six-year terms, and 
Legislative Assembly, initially 104 in number but 
to be reduced to 100 in the second elections, to 
serve five years. 

The Prime Minister, appointed-by the monarch, 
must be Malayan by birth and a member of the 
House of Representatives. He selects his own 
cabinet which will be responsible to Parliament. 

In the first parliamentary elections, Aug. 19, 
1959, the Alliance party, led by Prime Minister 
Tengku Abdul Rahman Putra, former Chief Min- 
ister, continued in power, winning a majority of 
the Legislative Assembly’s 104 seats. 

Malaya became the 82nd member of the UN 
Sept. 17, 1957, and joined the Columbo Plan. 

Education and Religion. The Malayans are a 
Southern Mongoloid people, almost entirely 
Moslem. Malay, the basic language, is one of the 
languages of the Malayo-Polynesian group. 


Singapore State 

Singapore, former Crown Colony, is an island 27 
miles long and 14 miles wide, with an area of 217 
square miles, off the Malay peninsula. It was the 
capital and chief port of the former Straits Set- 
tlements, dissolved in 1945. 

Successive steps toward self-rule led to an 
agreement May 27, 1958, to transform the colony 
into a self-governing state with internal autonomy, 
within the British Commonwealth. In elections 
for the first Legislative Assembly, May 30, 1959, 
the left-wing People’s Action party won 43 of the 
51 seats (elected for 5-year terms). The British 
Governor, now Head of State, Sir William Goode, 
proclaimed the new constitution, effective June 
3, and swore in, June 5, a new 9-member cabinet. 


Prime Minister: Lee Kuan Yew, head o: fi 
Action party. Bee 

Singapore, at the funnel point of the Strait of 
Malacca, is a commercial and strategic center 
handling 70% of Malaya’s external trade. The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service- between Bangkok 
and Singapore. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 
‘ie oe as Chinese. The population (est. 1958) is 


Cyprus 

Cyprus, former Crown Colony in transition to 
a@ republic, is the third largest island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Turkey, 60 miles 
west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. Area 
is 3,572 sq. mi., and population (est., 1958), 549,000. 
It has been administered by England since 1878; 
first under an agreement with Turkey, then by 
annexation, 1914. It has been valuable to Britain 
as an air base. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. Turkish customs and laws prevail. 

Cypriotes long have opposed British rule. The 
legislative council was suspended in 1931 because 
of agitation for union with Greece. The Turkish 
minority, about 100,000 resisted Greek claims, 
citing the island’s historical background, proximity 
and strategic value to the homeland. Widespread 
terrorism in 1955-56 led by the EOKA, terrorist 
independence group, necessitated disciplinary 
measures, including deportation of Makarios III, 
Archbishop of Cyprus and political and spiritual 
leader of the patriotic Greek ‘‘enosis’’ movement, 
Mar, 9, 1956. The Archbishop was released in 
1957 and went to Greece. He returned to Cyprus 
Mar. 1, 1959. 

The four-year bloody conflict was settled by an 
agreement signed Feb. 19, 1959, by Britain, 
Greece, Turkey and Cypriote leaders, under which 
Cyprus would become a republic by Feb. 19, 1960, 
with a President elected from and by the ethnic 
Greek community, and a Vice President from and 
by the corresponding Turkish community. A 
70-30% proportion of the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities was to be represented in the House of 
Representatives. Great Britain was to retain 
sovereignty over two military enclaves, one west 
of Akrotiri peninsula and an area on Larnaca 
Bay, totaling about 65 sq. mi. A transitional com- 
mittee composed of the British Governor, Sir 
Hugh Foot; Archbishop Makarios, Dr. Fazil 
Kutchuk, head of the Turkish Cypriote com- 
munity, and nine ministers, was to goverm pend- 
ing independence. The question of future Com- 
monwealth ties remained open. A new right-wing 
party, United Democratic Reform Front (BDMA) 
was formed Apr. 9, pledged to support Archbishop 
Makarios and replacing the EOKA. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
barley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 


Mineral production includes copper concentrates, ~— 


iron pyrites and asbestos. 
Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


ADEN 

Aden, occupying a peninsula on the Arabian 
coast at the southern end of the Red Sea, com- 
prises the Crown Colony of Aden and the East 
and West Protectorates of 23 sheikdoms. The 
colony proper has 75 sq, mi, and population (est. 
1956) of 139,600. The whole of Aden, including 
protectorate areas, has 112,000 sq. mi. and 650,000 
population, comprised of Indians, Yemenis, Somalis 
and Arabs. The colony has a governor, executive 
council and legislature. 

Aden is the principal commercial distribution 
center of the Arabian peninsula, producing salt, 
cigarettes, soap and fish, It is a free port, has 
an excellent harbor, and is hq, for the British 
Forees-Arabian Peninsula. It is a busy refueling 
station on the Atlantic-Indian Ocean route, aver- 
aging 500 ships a month. The refinery at Little 
Aden, opened 1954, can process 5,000,000 tons of 
oil a year. 

Six of the 18 protectorate units of West Aden 
bordering the Red Sea signed a constitution, Feb. 
11, 1959, creating the Federation of Arab Emirates 
of the South, comprising the Sultanates of Aud- 
hali, Lower Yafa, and Fadhli, the Emirates of 
Beihan and Dhala, and the Sheikdom of Upper 
Auladi. 
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Socotra is an island off the African coast 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
. engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 

British North Borneo, a Crown Colony, occupies 
the northern part of Borneo, third largest island 
in the world, 400 mi. east of Malaya in the Pacific 
Ocean. The colony has an area of 29,500 sq. mi. 
and a population (est. 1958) of 409,000, including 
$0,000 Chinese and a few Europeans. Included is 
the island of Labuan, area 35 sq. mi., population 
(i951), 8,784, which was united with North 
Borneo, July 15, 1946, after the Straits Settle- 
ments were disolved. Exports are mainly rubber, 
copra, timber, tobacco, firewood, cutch, fish and 
hemp. Capital: Jesselton. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 
1959), 60,000, of which 49% are Malays, the rest 
Chinese and Kedayans. 

An agreement between Britain and the Sultan 
in April, 1959, provided for administration sep- 
arate from that of Sarawak, a written constitu- 
tion, and greater internal autonomy. 

Brunei is second to Canada in oil production in 
the Commonwealth and provides bulk of the pro- 
tectorate’s export earnings. The Seria field turns 
out 5,000,000 metric tons per year, Other exports: 
rubber, natural gas. 

Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the nerthwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population (est, 1957) 
is 640,000. The capital is Kuching. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber. 
It refines petroleum from the Seria field in Brunei. 

Hong Kong is a Crown Colony at the mouth of 
the Canton River in China, 90 mi. south of Canton. 
Its nucleus is Hong Kong Island, 354% sq. mi., 
acquired from China 1841, on which is located 
Victoria, the colonial capital. Opposite is Kowloon 
peninsula, 3 sq. mi., and Stonecutters Island, 44 
Sq. mi., added to the colony by convention of 
Peking, 1860. An additional 355 sq. mi. known as 
the New Territories, comprised of an adjacent 
mainland area and numerous islands, were leased 
from China, 1898, for 99 years. Total area of the 
colony is 391 sq. mi., with population (est. 1958) 
of 2,748,000, including many refugees from Com- 
munist China and less than 20,000 British. 

Hong Kong harbor, one of the finest in the 
East, is an important British naval station and 
one of the world’s greatest trans-shipment ports, 
Airlines include Pan American, Canadian Pacific, 
BOAC, Qantas, Air France, Swissair and 
major Asian lines. < 

Principal industries are shipbuilding and tex- 
tiles; also iron and steel, agriculture, fishing, 
cement, and small manufactures. American tour- 


wopists spend an est. $29,000,000 annually. 


Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID AFRIKA 

Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,359 
sq. mi. Population (Govt. est. 1958): 14,418,000, 
Flag: three horizontal stripes, orange, white and 
blue; in the center of the white stripe the former 
Orange Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack 
and the Transvaal Vierkleur. Monetary unit: 
South African pound (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The Union of South Africa, an 
independent state associated with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, occupying the southern 
portion of Africa, includes the former colonies of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. 


Area Pop. 
Province Sa. Mi. 1958 Capital 
Transvaal .. 110,450 5,558,000 Pretoria 
C. of Good Hope 278,465 4,962,000 Cape Town 
Orange Fr. State 49,866 1,212,000 Bloemfontein 
Natal 33,578 2,686,000 Pietermaritz- 
(burg 


In 1958 the white, European origin population 
Was 3,011,000; the non-European was 11,406,000, 
including 441,000 Asiatics and over 9,606,000 of 
native Bantu stock. 

Cape Town, seat of Parliament, is the legislative 
capital, and Pretoria the administrative capital, 
Largest cities are Johannesburg and Cape Town, 

Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 


mineral resources, Africa is 
richest gold and diamond country in the 


laced woo! in , ranking after 
1%. of the world’s gold originates there; pro- 
duction in 1958 was a record 17,665,739 fine oz. 
Other minerals include coal, copper, tin, manga- 
e. 


‘tory 

by. act of the British parliament, effective May 31, 
1910, 8 years after the British defeated the inde- 
pendent republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in the Boer War (1899-1902). The na- 
tions were settled by emigrants from Cape Colony, 
mostly of Dutch extraction, in the Great Trek of 
1831 and later. After gold was discovered in 1886 
the Boers faced repeated difficulties from the Uit- 
lander (Outlanders) and the wildcat Jameson raid 
against the gold-bearing ridge, the Witwatersrand, 
at Johannesburg in 1896 increased the tension, The 
Boer War made a hero of Paul Kruger (‘‘Oom 
Paul’) pres. of the Transvaal, who died in exile, 
1904. After brief existence as a Crown Colony the 
Transvaal was incorporated in the Union. 

The Governor General is appointed. Dr. E. G. 
Jansen is the incumbent. The parliament has a 
Senate and a House of Assembly. An elective Pro- 
vincial Council meets in each of the 4 provinces. 
The predominance of the older Dutch strain (Afri- 
kaans) has fostered a policy of separation of the 
races, called Apartheid, which calls for separate 
development of the population groups and places 
the Indians, the mixed group called Coloreds, 
and the Natives (mostly Bantu) in special enclaves. 

In 1959 the Nationalists pushed the Bantu Self- 
Government act, which would divide the country 
into separate areas, one for white citizens in 
which Bantu may be employed but have no civil 
rights, and the rest in Bantu units, in which they 
would -have limited control of their affairs under 
commissioners general appointed by the govern- 
ment, The supporters of the policy explained that 
it was the only alternative to a multi-racial 
country because the whites are outnumbered. 

Strong protests have been sent by India. South 
Africa withdrew all but a token membership in the 
United Nations because of what it called inter- 
ference in its internal affairs. 

In 1957 South Africa abolished the Union Jack 
as a national flag and substituted its national 
anthem for ‘'God Save the Queen.”’ 

The first all-Bantu local regime, the Transkeian 
Territorial Authority, began May 26, 1959. 

The National Party government, elected. in 
1948, was returned to power in 1954 and again 
in 1958, when it won 103 seats, 

Prime Minister: Dr, Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd, 
elected Sept. 2, 1958. 

Education and Religion. There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town. Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot- 
chefstroom, Univ. of South Africa (Pretoria), ay- 
erage enrollment exceeding 25,000 students. Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age. 
Four universities for non-whites are scheduled to 
open in 1960. 

Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Anglicans and Methodists next among Europeans. 
English and Afrikaans are official languages. 

Defense. The defense system makes every white 
citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Active Citizen Force with its army, air force and 
naval components, or a Rifle Commando over a 
period of four years, 

The Navy includes two destroyers, four frigates, 
and a number of anti-submarine harbor defense, 
minesweeping vessels. The air force uses the most 
modern equipment. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

South-West Africa occupies the Atlantic coast 
from the Orange River to Angola and from the 
Atlantic to Bechuanaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
It was seized by Germany in 1884 and surrendered 
to the Union of South Africa in 1915, The League 
of Nations gave it as a mandate to the Union, 
which since has refused to accept a U.N. trustee- 
ship. It has 317,887 sq. mi., and population (est., 
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wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated 


British South Africa 
It is 2 reservation set apart for the natives of 


Basuteland, colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
the country. White people may not own land. 


@ population (est. 1958) of 658,000, lies in South 


tioms. Under him three Resident Commissioners 
administer the following territories: 


Myaselend. Northern Rhodesiz and 
Southern Rhodesia have 2 govermor, end executive 
council and 2 legislature 


and 


Bechuanaland Protectorate, area 275,000 square 


Nyasaland is 2 pro- miles, population (est. 1958) of 334,000, including 


Cattle raising and dairying are the chief 


Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles, 


Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rho- 


several thousand Europeans and Asiatics, is in the 


- 


The Federation has am estimated area of 426,973 center of Southern Africa, between South-West 


including 6,630,000 Africans. 229.200 Europeans, desia. 


sq. mi, and 2 populstion (est. 1958) of 7,650,000, 


this in Africa, and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, 


bestos, tin, butter, livestock. Gold is exported. 


local matters. The federal parliament consists of 22 
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Federation of Nigeria, largest British colonial . 


territory, scheduled for independence in 1960, lies 
in Western Africa, between Cameroon and Daho- 
mey (French), on the Gulf of Guinea. It is divided 
into three autonomous regions, Northern, Eastern 
and Western Nigeria. 

Tts area is approx. 373,250 square miles and pop- 
ulation (1957), 34,000,000, Capital: Lagos. 

The tin and lead industries are valuable. The 
chief exports are Columbite, tin, palm oil, palm 
kernels, cotton lint, cocoa, hides and skins, rubber 
and peanuts. 

In 1958-59 the cocoa crop was estimated at 
135,000 tons, Fish eae Ce geen ane 
Sugar were productive; as os W a 
1959 the government voted for 50-50 profit-sharing 
in the 8 oil fields. Oil export in 1958 reached 
1,885,000 bbl. 

The federation is a colony and protectorate, 
with a Governor-General, Council of Ministers and 
a legislature. Its first prime minister, Alhaji A. 
Tafawa Balewa, was appointed Aug. 30, 1957. 

Nigeria accepted, Oct. 27, 1958, Britain’s offer 
of independence within the British Commonwealth 
by Oct. 1, 1960. Provision was included for pos- 
sible incorporation of British Cameroons, a Brit- 
ish UN trusteeship, as a fourth region. Nigeria 
will have a federal constitution that guarantees 
personal liberties and regional autonomy, and pro- 
vides for election of a 320-member federal 
Parliament. 

British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1958), 1,591,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Africa. Once part of the former German colony 
Kamerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I, the Cameroons 
now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria. It is a region of fertile soils. Chief exports 
are cocoa, bananas, rubber and palm kernels. 

Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
Colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
Sq. mi. and a population (est. 1955) of 311,000. 
Bathurst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 

Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, lies on 
the west coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station. The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the population 
(est. 1956), is 2,500,000. 

The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (est. 1957), 6,261,000, largely 
native. The capital is Nairobi. Since 1957 native 
Africans and Asians have been elected to the Leg- 
islative Council. 

The northern three-fifths is arid. Most economic 
production is centered in the South, a low coastal 
area and a plateau varying from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Fiye million acres in the Highlands are re- 
served to Europeans. The main products are coffee, 
tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, hides and skins, 
bark extract, timber and minerals. 

In 1953 Kenya became the scene of terroristic 
activities of the Mau Mau, an oath-bound unit of 
the Kikuyu, Meru, and Embu tribes, which killed 
natives who opposed its attempts to oust white 
rule. Since 1954 British troops have tracked down 
the Mau Mau and those of the Kikuyu who sup- 
plied them. Death was prescribed for those as- 
Sociating with terrorists, possessing unlawful 
weapons or attending oathtaking ceremonies, 
More than 60,000 terrorists were jailed and the 
movement was crushed. 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with the Sudan on the North, Belgian 
Congo on the West, and Tanganyika on the South. 
Its territory includes part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Kioga and Lake George I, part of Lake Al- 
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‘Sake Victoria 
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second largest fresh-water lake, only 
Lake Superior. It is 3,720 ft. above sea level and 
over 200 mi. long. was explored in 
Henry M. Stanley. It also lies partly in 
and Kenya and lake steamers their 

and Uganda. At Owen Falls on the Victoria Nile, 
outlet of Lake Victoria, a major dam and hydro- 
electric project is being constructed. 

Administrative capital: Entebbe. 

Largest native unit is kingdom of Buganda with 
850,000 pop., chiefly Bantu. After a national trade 
movement was banned by the British governor, @ 
freedom movement was organized in 1959. 

Cotton, coffee, oil seeds, tin ore, hides, ivory, 
sugar and tobacco are produced. 

Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered by 3 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British in 1918, the Urundi and Ruanda dis-< 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga G 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It 
reaches from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and 
Lake Nyasa to Victoria Nyanza. A constitutional 
advancement gives partly representation in the 
Legislative Council to British, Africans and Asians 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(est. 1958), 8,916,000, the majority Bantu. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold, salt, tin, tungsten and mica are found. 

British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,00¢ 
square miles, and 640,000 population, mostly Mo~< 
hammedans, is in Northeast Africa on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Somaliland on the East. The chief port is Berbera 
and the products skins, resin, gum, goats and sheep. 


: 
Islands East of Africa 

Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established in 
1890 by agreement with Germany and France, 
Helgoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the govern< 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, in- 
cluding Pemba, (census 1958) is 299,000. The 
people are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply from 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product. Coconuts and copra are 
important exports, Pottery, coir fiber, rope, soap, 
oil, jewelry and mats are manufactured. 


e . 
Indian Ocean Possessions 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 550 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (est. 1958) of 605,000, including 
dependencies. Port Louis is the capital. 

The main industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1956) of 40,417, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius, The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 
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Atlantic Ocean Possessions 
St. Helena, an island 1,200 milés off the West 
coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and population 
(est. 1957) of 4,682. Flax, lace making and the ex- 
port of lily bulbs to England are the chief indus- 
tries. After Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo the British exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821, He was buried there until 1840, when 
his remains were transferred to Paris. Dependen- 
cies, include Tristan da Cunha, Gough (Diego 

Alvarez), Nightingale and Inaccessible Islands. 
Tristan da Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
The population (est. 1957) is 290, composed of 
descendants of shipwrecked sailors, and soldiers 


from St. Helena. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area. 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1957), 434. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles, 
Population (govt. est. Dec. 1958): 9,951,681. Flag: 
Blue ground, with Union Jack in top corner of 
hoist above large seven-pointed star; Southern 
Cross constellation on fiy. Monetary unit: Aus- 

tralian pound (U.S. $2.24). 

Descriptive, The continent of Australia, a huge 
island, is situated SE of Asia proper and below the 
islands of Indonesia, between 113° 9’ and 153° 39’ 
E. Long., and 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ S. Lat. The Indian 
Ocean is W and S, the Pacific E and their waters 
meet N of Australia in the Timor Sea and the 
Arafura Sea. The Great Barrier Reef extends along 
the NE coast and up beyond where Cape York 
points to New Guinea and Papua, separated 
from Australia by Torres Strait. About 150 mi. 
S of the state of Victoria lies the island of 
Tasmania, with Bass Strait between. Branches of 
the Pacific are the Coral Sea, NE, and the Tasman 
Sea, SE. The Gulf of Carpentaria is N, and the 
Great Australian Bight S of the country. 

The Tropic of Capricorn bisects Australia. The 
Great Dividing Range along the E coast has Mt. 
Kosciusko, 7,328 ft., in New South Wales. The 
W plateau rises up to 2,000 ft., with arid areas in 
the Great Sandy and Great Victoria Deserts. The 
NW part of Western Australia, and Northern Ter- 
ritory, are arid and torrid; Arnhem Land, in the 
latter, is a rugged wooded area reserved for ab- 
origines. The NE has heavy rainfall and Cape 
York Peninsula has jungles. The Murray River 
rises in New South Wales, flows into Indian Ocean, 
1,600 mi. and supplies hydroelectric plants; its 
tributary, Darling is 700 mi. Largest populations 
are in Sydney and Newcastle, New South Wales; 
Melbourne, Victoria; Brisbane, Queensland, and 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations, Sept. 1958: 


New South Wales .......... 309,433 3,708,317 
Vietoria 7... Scant ah ataclicged om 87,884 2,755,853 
Queensland! yy... eas a sisietelelacriae 670,500 1,422,390 
South Australia ........... 380,070 901,728 
Western Australia ......... 975,920 709,307 
SEQSIAAIIA Wa sre aw este = 26,215 337,127 
Northern Territory ........ 523,620 19,583 
Australian Capital Territory 939 42,221 

2,974,581 9,896,526 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Syd- 
ney; Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; 
South Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, 
Perth; Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; 
Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat, of other strange flora~-and fauna: the 
koala, or living teddy bear; the platypus, wombat, 
dingo, Tasmanian devil, a mole that is blind, deaf 
and dumb, and barking and frilled lizards. 

By 1959 Australia had added an approx. 1,000,000 
population from immigration since World War II. 
Over one-half, 630,000, was British, including 
23,000 Maltese. Australia’s aborigines are the most 
primitive of people, entirely nomadic. They do 
not have citizenship. 

The Melbourne Cup race is the biggest annual 
sports event; cricket and tennis also are played 
professionally. Excellent beaches are numerous 
and surf riding is highly popular . 

Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become highly industrialized. Re- 
serves of high grade iron ore are est. at 600,000,000 
tons. Australia is the world’s 6th largest consumer 
of steel. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1.5 billion lbs. 
Australia produces 29% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheat producers (214,000,000 
bu., 1958-59). About one-third is exported. Other 
important primary industries are sugar, wine, 
fruit, vegetables, grains, minerals, including ura- 
nium, gold, coal, copper, iron, silver, tin, and zinc. 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, cloth- 
ing, motor cars and engines, aircraft and ships. 

Between 1947-57 private foreign capital invested 
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in Australian industry totaled an est. $1.5 billion. 
Total U. S. investment is est. at $650,000,000, al- 
most two-thirds in manufacturing. 

In recent years exports of industrial products 
have been larger in value than wool export. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, pa- 
per and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, 
linen, sacks and hessian (Asia). 

Pan American Airways is one of the 8 interna- 
tional airlines serving Australia. 

Foreign trade, year ending June 30 (in dollars): 

Imports Exports 


1956 1,713,000,000 1,887,000,000 
1957 1,617,750,000 2,234,038,000 
1958 1,782,738,000 1,846,881,000 


History and Government. Australia has been set- 
tled since 1788. The Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Jan. 1, 1901, is a self-governing member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and is governed on the 
federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In general elections, Nov. 22, 1958, the Liberal 
Country party coalition retained power, holding 76 
of the 124 Representatives’ seats, and 31 of the 
60 Senate posts. 

In Queensland the Labor govt. was defeated for 
the first time in 25 years by a split over policy, 
July, 1957. The Liberal-Country party won control. 

The policy of the government is designed to 
encourage private enterprise and strengthen Aus- 
tralia’s relations with the British Commonwealth 
and the United States. Australia has cooperated 
with the Colombo Plan; is a member of Southeast 
Asia Treaty Org-; signed the Pacific Security 
Treaty (1951) and the Pacific Charter (1954) and 
has a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement with 
the United States since 1951. 

The Governor-General is Sir William Slim, ap- 
pointed Sept. 2, 1952. The Prime Minister is Robert 
G. Menzies. . 

Pension acts provide for payments of war, old age 
and invalid pensions; also cover the blind, the un- 
employed, victims of tuberculosis. and in some 
cases, dependents of former soldiers. The National 
Health Scheme provides free drugs and subsidizes 
hospital and medical expenses. 

A maternity act provides for the payment of 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security for children include child endowment pay- 
ments for children under 16. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory. There are 9 universities and twe uni- 
versity colleges. The Church of England claims 
37.7% of the population, the remainder being 
Roman Catholic, 23.3%; Presbyterian, 9.7%; 
Methodist, 10.8%, and others. 

Defense. A supplementary defense program was 
begun in 1950, involving all three services, envisag- 
ing overall strength of over 190,000 men. Compul- 
sory military service for 18-year-old men was in- 
augurated in 1951. 
was limited to 12,000 a year and confined to the 
army. The air force was to have its first guided 
weapons unit and to be re-equipped with jets and 
turbo-prop transports. 

The fleet consists of one carrier, 4 destroyers, 
6 frigates, minesweepers and other craft. Addi- 
tional ships in several categories are under con- 
struction. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 

The jointly administered Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, originally two separate territories, is 
governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea under 
the U.N. Trusteeship system, but retaining the 
status of Papua as a Crown territory. It has 4 
Legislative Council of 29 members and an Execu- 
tive Council of about 9 appointed by the Governor- 
General. Principal products: copra, cacao, rubber. 

Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia, Area, 90,540 
sq. mi.; population (est. 1957), 459,396, including 
8,122 non-indigenous. 

Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island. and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,880 square miles; Buka, 220 square miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population (est. 1957) of 1,297,174 
and non-indigenous population of 14,436. 


Under a 1957 revision, call-up 
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Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(est, 1957), 1,059. The soil is very fertile and is 
suitable for the cultivation of citrus fruits, banan- 
as and coffee. A modern whaling station operates. 

Nauru Island, 166° 55’ E. Long., 32 mi, south of 
the Equator, formerly German, mandated by the 
League of Nations to the British Empire. was 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
Oct. 22, 1947, administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
square miles; its population (1957) is 4,303. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of Aus- 
tralia May, 1934 and are administered as part of 
Northern Territory. Heard and McDonald Islands 
are governed by Capital Territory. 

Cocos-Keeling Islands, 27 small coral islands in 


-the Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Aus- 


tralia, formerly administered from Singapore, are 
important for aviation use. 

Christmas Island, 64 sq. mi., pop. (est. 1957), 
2,650, 230 mi. S of Java was taken over from 
Singapore in 1958. It has phosphate deposits. 

Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1933. It claims 2,472,000 sq. mi. of territory south 
of 60th parallel S. Lat. and 160th-45th meridians 
E. Long. except the French-claimed Adelie Land. 
It has research stations on Macquarie Island, Maw- 
son Base, and Davis. 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate 1958): 2,315,291. Flag: 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-pointed 
red stars with white borders on the fly. Monetary 
unit; New Zealand pound (U. S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, lie between 34° and 48° S Lat., 
and 166° and 179° E Long., in the South Pacific 
Ocean, about 1,200 miles E of Australia. Including 
remote islands N and the Ross Dependency S, the 
reach of New Zealand is from the tropics to Ant- 
arctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South 
Islands slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook 
Strait, separating the two islands, is only 16 miles 
in width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands, a total area 
of 307 square miles. Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Nive Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific totaling 212 square miles. 

Mountains, lakes, waterfalls, virgin forests, give 


Mdiversity to the islands. North Island has the-tall- 


est voleano, Mt. Ruapehu, 9,175 ft., and hot 
springs. Lake Taupo and Waikato River provide 
power for hydroelectric plants. Wellington and 
Auckland are on North Isl. South Isl, has the 
picturesque Southern Alps and Tasman Glacier, 
also Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft., Mt. Aspiring, 9,960 ft., 
and Mt. Tapuaenuku, 9,467 ft. Christchurch and 
Dunedin are its principal cities. 

Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed milk 
have increased greatly in value. Two-thirds of the 
surface of the country is suitable for farming. 
Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal and small 
quantities of gold. The pulp and paper industry 
is established in North Island. Natural steam rises 
for 150 mi. from the volcanic region of North 
Island to White Island. To harness its power, 
New Zealand is building at Wairakei its sécond 
electric generating plant, to cost $60,000,000. 

Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 

History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered in 1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed in 1840, with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
@ Dominion in 1907, 


The Maoris, the native race, are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
They number (est. 1958) 151,137. 

The government of New consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the ruler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
General is Viscount Cobham, appointed in 1957. 

In national elections Nov. 30, 1957, the 80 seats 
in the House of Representatives were distributed: 
Labor party, 41; National party, 39. 

Prime Minister: Walter Nash, appointed Dec. 
12, 1957. 

Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the age of seven and 15. There 
are universities in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wel- 
lington and Auckland, and agricultural colleges at 
Palmerston North and Lincoln. Church of England 
is the dominant faith. 

Defense. There are regular army, navy and air 
forces, supplemented by a Territorial Army, Air 
Force and a Naval Reserve. Compulsory military 
training begins at 18. War pensions and veterans’ 
allowances are provided from tax revenue. 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces Aug. 29, 1914. 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand in 1920, but 
now is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Their areas aggregate 1,133 sq. mi., popula- 
tion (Dec., 1956): 97,327. Chief exports are copra, 
bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the_jurisdiction of New Zealand 
in 1926 and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1956) 1,619. 

Ross Dependency, comprises Antarctic territory 
between the 160th meridian E. Long. and 150th W. 
Long. south of the 60th parallel of S. Lat., in- 
cluding Edward VII Land and portions of Vic- 
toria Land. Whaling is carried on extensively. 


British Pacific Islands 


Fiji Islands, a Colony, number about 320 (106 
inhabited), with an area of 7,036 square miles, situ- 
ated in the South Pacific Ocean, east of Northern 
Australia. Population (est. 1957), 354,000, includ- 
ing 169,000 Indians, and 6,000 Europeans. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching 
altitudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
islands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising above 90°. 

The capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of 
the islands (area 4,010 sq. mi.). Sugar is the 
principal export, accounting for 40% of total. Other 
products are coconuts, gold, tobacco. British hold 
83% of land in trust for the Fiji. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, independent 
Polynesian kingdom, form a Protected State, with 
an area of 269 square miles, and a population 
(1956) of 56,838. The native Queen is Salote Tubou. 

Principal island groups administered by the 
High Commissioner for .the Western Pacific Is- 
lands, now seated at Honiara in the British 
Solomon Islands include: 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 

The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate, 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 11,500 sq. mi. and 
population (est. 1956) of 104,000, largely Melanes- 
ians. Situated in area of 5°-12°30’ S. Lat. and 
155°30’-169°45’ E. Long. The chief islands in the 
group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, 
New Georgia, Ysabel, Choiseul, Shortland, Mono 
or Treasury, Vella Lavella, Ganongga, Gizo, Ren- 
dova, Russell, Florida and Renneil. Among the 
groups of islands are the Lord Howe, Santa Cruz, 
Tucopia, Mitre, Duff or Wilson, and Reef. 

Exports; copra, timber, nuts, and trochus shell. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
Islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a 
Protectorate in 1892 and, at the request of the 
native governments, was annexed Noy. 10, 1915 as 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony 
includes the Ellice Islands, Ocean Island, Line 
Islands, composed of Fanning, Washington and 
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Christmas Islands, the last the largest atoll in the 
Pacific (also claimed by the United States); the 
Phoenix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The total 
area is 375 square miles and the population (1957), 
42,738. Exports: chiefly copra and phosphates. 


NEW HEBRIDES 

New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly adminis- 
tered since 1906 by Great Britain and France, is a 
group of 11 main islands and about 69 islets lying 
250 miles northeast of New Caledonia and 500 miles 
west of Fiji, with an aggregate area of approx. 
5,700 sq. mi. Population (est. 1957), 53,888, Chief 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 

Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 

There are three administrations and currencies— 
British, French and Australian. An advisory coun- 
cil to improve native administration was set up 
in the spring of 1958. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 
Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered in 1767 by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known in 1808. The area is two square miles and 
population (1957), 155. It is a British Colony by 
settlement and was brought within the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific in 1898. The islands of Henderson, Ducie 

and Oeno are in the Pitcairn group. 


British West Indies and 
Other American Possessions 
The West Indies (Federation) 


After several years of negotiations, federation 
of 10 British island colonies in the West Indies 
archipelago off the SE coast of the United States 
was agreed on by delegates from the colonies, 
Feb. 23, 1956, and endorsed by Queen Elizabeth II, 
Aug. 2. Three other dependencies in the Carib- 
bean area—British Guiana, British Honduras and 
the British Virgin Islands—chose to remain out- 
side the federation. By federating the group ob- 
tained increased internal autonomy, but Great 
Britain controls its international relations, de- 
fense, and financial stability until eventual domin- 
ion status is reached. Members of the Federation 
are Antigua, Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Ja- 
maica, Montserrat, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Trinidad-Tobago. 

Area (est.), 8,005 sq. mi.; population (est.), 
3,140,000. Over half of population is in Jamaica 
(1,579,620), while Montserrat with 14,000 is the 
smallest in population. The temporary capital is 
Port of Spain. 

The climate is tropical but pleasant; rainfall 
varies from 43 in. on flat Antigua to over 200 in. 
in the interior of the Windward Islands. 

Lord Hailes, first Governor General, appointed 
1957, was Sworn in at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
Jan. 3, 1958, 

The constitution, embodied in the Order in Coun- 
cil approved by the London Parliament in July, 
1957, provided for a bicameral legislature con- 
sisting of a Senate of 19 appointed members and 
an elected House of Representatives numbering 45. 
In the first House election, Mar. 25, 1958, the 
Federal Labor Party won the majority of seats. 
Under the parliamentary system provided by the 
constitution, Sir Grantley H. Adams, Barbados 
party, a Labor affiliate, was chosen first Prime 
Minister, Apr. 18, 1958; Princess Margaret, rep- 
resenting the Queen, formally inaugurated the first 
Parliament Apr. 22, in thé Red House, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. 

In 1957 the Standing Committee on Closer As- 
sociation in the Caribbean voted for Trinidad as 
the site of the new capital. It asked specifically 
for the promontory of Chaguaramas, near Port 
of Spain, and now an important United States 
naval air base and a link in the anti-submarine 
defense of the Caribbean, This base was given the 
United States on a 99-year lease by the adminis- 
tration of Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
partly in exchange for destroyers handed to 
Britain before the U. S. entered the war. A 
squadron of hydroplanes is stationed there. The 
Americans have offered their air base Waller Field, 
in the center of the island, as an alternative. 

Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an 
area of 4,411 sq. mi. and population (est. 1956), 
1,579,620. Attached to Jamaica for administra- 
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tive purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(pop. 6,600; area, 166 sq. mi.) and Cayman Islands 
(pop. 7,650; area, 100 sq. mi.). Capital: Kingston. 

The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for winter 
tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75% of tourists 
are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the buccaneers of the West Indies be- 
fore and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, 
once its governor. Port Royal, old haunt of the 
pirate, at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
has been the victim of earthquakes. 

The principal products are sugar cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
citrus fruits, bauxite and cigars. Tax incentives 
and rich bauxite deposits aid in industrialization; 
more than 90 new plants were added in 1958. 

Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles; the population (est. 
1958), 235,000. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar, molasses, rum, 
cotton, building lime. Barbados has one of the 
lowest illiteracy rates in the world—less than 1%. 

Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles 
is the most southerly of the West Indies. It lies 
off the north coast of South America. Attached 
to it for administrative purposes is the island 
of Tobago (116 sq. mi.). Population of the two 
(est, 1957) is 765,000. The capital is Port of Spain. 
Import trade is heaviest with Canada, export trade 
with Britain. Products are mostly petroleum and 
asphalt products, sugar, rum and cocoa. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island 
is immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 
On Trinidad originated the “steel band,’’ using 
instruments fashioned from steel oil drums. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local government. The total area is 826 square 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
238; Dominica, 305). The population (est. 1956) 
is 319,500. Capital: St. George’s, Grenada. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruits, vegetables and spices. St. Vincent is 
famous for its arrowroot and Sea Island cotton. 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situ- 
ated southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the 
Lesser Antilles. They comprise the islands of 
Antigua, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. 
Kitts), Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, 
and the British Virgin Islands. The area is 423 
Square miles, population (est., 1957) is 134,000. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands), 
and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). : 


BERMUDA 

Bermuda, oldest self-governing British colony, 
with a royal governor and a representative legis= 
lature, is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, 20 inhabited, comprising 21 sq. mi. in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 677 mi. Southeast of New 
York, 580 mi. East of North Carolina. Popula- 
tion (est. 1957), 42,780. It was named for Juan 
de Bermudez, Spanish explorer, and settled by 
Virginia-bound colonists under Sir Geo. Somers 
who were wrecked here, 1609. 

Its parliament dates from 1620. The assembly 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoints an 
executive council of 7 and a legislative council of 
9. Women have had the right to vote and hold 
office since 1944. Governor and Commander in 
Chief from Nov. 1959: Maj. Gen. Sir Julian A. 
Gascoigne (born Oct., 1903). 

The United States maintains air and naval 
bases on Bermuda islands, under long-term lease. 

Bermuda levies no taxes on real estate, incomes 
or inheritance, but raises revenue by excise, postal, 
transportation, stamp taxes and duties. 

The capital is Hamilton. Hotels, beaches, golf, 
British goods, yachting, and fishing make Ber-~ 
muda a popular winter resort for Americans. 
Tourism set a new record in 1958, with 130,810 
arrivals, 114,377 of them from the U.S., and value 
of the tourist trade est. at $26,000,000. Motor cars 
are pemitted but speed is restricted. In 1959 the 
£1 in Bermuda equalled $2.20 U.S. 

Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, bananas, 
onions and green vegetables. American, Canadian, 
European and South American airlines call, 
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BAHAMAS 

The Bahamas comprise nearly 700 islands and 
over 2,000 cays and rocks (some 22 inhabited) in 
the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of North America, 
Nassau, on the Island of. New Providence, near the 
Florida coast, is an attractive winter resort for 
Americans. The land area of the group is 4,404 
square miles; the population (est. 1957) is 130,698. 
Nassau is the capital. 

Tomatoes, crawfish, salt, strawwork, hardwoods 
and lumber are the chief sources of revenue. Fruit 
growing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
the United States. 

BRITISH HONDURAS 

British Honduras, a Crown Colony, is situated 
in Central America, on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Quintana Roo. It produces chiefly mahogany, 
tropical fruits, chicle, and cedar, much of which 
comes to the United States. Cacao is grown. 

Its area is 8,867 square miles, and population 
(est. 1956), 82,000. Belize is the capital. 


BRITISH GUIANA 

British Guiana is on the northeast coast of 
South America, with Venezuela on the West, Dutch 
Guiana on the East and Brazil on the South. 
Georgetown is the capital. The area is 83,000 
Square miles; population (est. 1958), 533,000. 

It is a Crown Colony administered by a governor. 
The new constitution of 1953 provided for a bi- 
cameral legislature and an Executive Council, but 
political intrigues of the People’s Progressive Party 
in the 1953 general elections caused temporary sus- 
pension of the constitution. In elections for 14 
elective seats in the Legislative Council, Aug. 12, 
1957, left-wing factions led by Dr. Cheddi B. 
Jagan were victorious. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
rr including King George VI, with a drop of 
1,600 ft. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important 
export, as are timber products, rice, rum; molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 

Falkland Islands and Dependencies, a Crown 
Colony, comprise the Falkland Islands, 300 mi. 
east of the Strait of Magellan at the southern 
end of South America and a sector of Antarctica 
between long. W. 20 and W. 80. 

The Falklands include more than 100 islands 
of strategic and economic value with an area of 
4,618 square miles and population (est. 1957) of 
2,253. There are whaling interests and large sheep 
farms; wool is exported. 

Antarctic dependencies include South Georgia, 
area 1,450 square miles, population (1956), 1,285; 
South Orkney, Sandwich, South Shetland Islands; 
and Graham Land and Coats Land. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. 


Afghanistan 


DOULAT I PADSHAHI YE AFGHANISTAN 

Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1949): 12,000,000, Flag: 
three vertical bars, black, red and green; design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. Monetary unit: Afghani (silver). 

Descriptive. Afghanistan is a constitutional 
monarchy occupying a mountainous land 4,000 ft. 
and more above sea level, extending about 770 mi. 
E. to W. It is bounded on N by the Tadzhik SSR 
of the Soviet Union, on the W by the Khorasan 
section of Iran, on the S by the Baluchistan part 
of Pakistan, on the SE by parts of the Karakoram 
Mts. and Jammu-Kashmir of India. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindu Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the Khyber Pass from Kabul 
to Peshawar, about 35 miles long. 

The chief rivers are the Amur (former Oxus), 
and Darya in N, the Kabul in E and the Helmand, 
flowing southwest. A portion of former Turkestan 
lies between the Amur-Darya Rivers and the 
Hindu Kush Mts. in Afghanistan. 

Resources and Industries. Afghanistan raises 
sheep and grows fruit. Its chief exports are wool 
and skins. Sheep provide the caracul of commerce. 
The fat-tailed sheep also provide the principal 
meat diet, while the fat of the tail is a substitute 
for butter. About 4,000,000 hd. of sheep are raised, 
also some goats and camels. Castor oil, madder 
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Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
Legislative power is vested in a parliament con- 
sisting’ of the King; a Senate of 50 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National Coun- 
cil of elected members. The reigning King is 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, born Oct. 15, 1914, who 
ascended the throne Nov. 8, 1933, on the assassi- 
nation of his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. 
Premier: Prince Mohammed Daud Khan. All Af- 
ghan men over 20 may vote. 

Afghanistan has received economic aid from the 
United States in recent years and recently has had 
large grants from the USSR. It became a member 
of the UN in 1946. 3 

Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army 
service. The University of Kabul was established in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushtu and Persian. 
Islam is the predominant religion. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
for a two-year period. Afghanistan receives arm& 
aid from the USSR. 


Albania 
SH 


QIPERIA 
REPUBLIKA POPULLORE E SHQIPERISE 

Capital: Tirana. Area: 10,629 square miles, 
Population (UN est. 1957): 1,462,000. Flag: 
red, with black double-headed eagle and yellow- 
—— red star. Monetary unit: Lek (100 quin- 
ars). 

Descriptive. Albania, a Balkan communist re- 
public, is a narrow mountainous land extending 
for 225 mi. along the E coast of the Adriatic. In 
the NW it borders on Lake Scutari, with Yugo- 
slavia on its NW, N and E; in its SE corner it 
shares Lake Ochrida with Yugoslavia and Lake 
Prespa with Greece. Epirus prov. of Greece is on 
the S., with the Pindus Mts. reaching up into 
Albania. Off the E coast in the Strait of Otranto 
is the island of Saseno. The Bojana is the princi- 
pal navigable river. Mt. Koreb, 9,066 ft., is the 
tallest peak. 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, the 
latter not fully developed. Chief products of the 
country are tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese, and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, 
cattle and bitumen. The state has attempted to 
develop farming, light industry, build new roads 
and power stations and to modernize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

History and Government. Albania has been over- 
run by warring armies for over 2,000 years. Its 
autonomy was established 1912 by a European con- 
ference, which placed Prince William of Wied on 
the throne. He fled in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, a monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fled, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944. A pro- 
visional government under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Nov. 10, 1945. Communists won the elections of 
Dec. 1945, and proclaimed a republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. Deputies to the Assembly, unicameral legis- 
lature, one to every 10,000 population, serve 4 
years. Premier: Maj. Gen. Mehmet Shehu, ap- 
pointed July 20, 1954, succeeding Enver Hoxha. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations June 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government. Admitted to UN, Dec. 1955. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion. The largest segment of the population is 
Moslem, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but schools are few. 

Defense: Service is compulsory between 19 and 
35. The army numbers about 52,000. 
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Foreign Countries—Andorra, Arab States, Argentina 


Andorra 
Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles. Pop- 
‘ulation (census 1957), 6,439. Flag: blue, yellow, 
red (vertical). 
Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays 
an annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
' General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 

appointed in-equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

Universal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
@lection through the heads of families restored. 

Andorra has an abundance of iron, lead, alum, 
stone and timber. Sheep raising and tourism are 
important industries. 

The official language is Catalan; principal re- 
ligion is Roman Catholicism. 


Arab States 


The Arabs are a Semitic race, originally one of 
the purest strains comprising the Bedouin tribes 
of the Arabian Peninsula and areas east of former 

__ Palestine, now mixed with other races and occupy- 

Ping additional areas of the Near East and having 
representation in northern, eastern and central 
Africa, Madagascar, India, Malay Archipelago. 

Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the other 
three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the West, 
the Arabian Sea on the South and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. The pen- 
insula: includes Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Aden, a 
British colony and protectorate; the independent 
sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the sheikhdoms of 
Bahrain, Kuwait, the Trucial sheikhdoms and 
Qatar. The peninsula is largely desert and rainfall 
is negligible except in Yemen and Oman. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 

The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945, for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
United Arab Republic (Egypt-Syria), Iraq, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Yemen, Libya, Sudan and 
Tunisia. Provision was made for admission of the 
Arab portion of Palestine, upon achievement of 
independence. The League has customs and pay- 
ments agreements. 

Arab States are described alphabetically, with 
the exception that Egypt and Syria are placed 
under the United Arab Republic. 


Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 

Capital: Buenos Aires. Area: 1,078,769 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1958): 20,256,- 
000. Flag: blue, white and blue horizontal bars 
with a rising sun on the white bar. Monetary 
unit: Peso (U.S. 1.5¢). 

Descriptive. Argentina, a republic, extends from 
Bolivia 2,300 miles to Cape Horn and from the 
Andes to the South Atlantic. Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
North, Paraguay on the Northeast, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the South Atlantic Ocean on the East and 
Chile on the West. 

The mountains are grouped into four isolated 
and perfectly defined systems: the Andean, Cen- 
tral, Misiones and Southern. Aconcagua is the 
highest peak in the Western Hemisphere, altitude 
22,834 ft. (Official Arg. figure.) The southern 
Andes have lakes, trout and salmon streams. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the North, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 

™ cattle raising, the home of the Gaucho, hard- 
riding cattlemen of Spanish-Indian descent. 

Rio de la Plata is the terminal river of one of 
the world’s great drainage systems. Less than 200 
mi. long, it creates a wide gulf of fresh water at 
its mouth, and on its banks are three important 
cities: Buenos Aires, La Plata (Argentina) and 
Montevideo (Uruguay). Far in the North the Ber- 
mejo drains the Chaco and flows into the Para- 
guay. This river, 1,500 mi. long, has Argentina on 
W and Paraguay on E and meets the Parana, @ 
2,500 mi. long river, at Corrientes, Argentina, and 
flows into the Rio de la Plata. At the same time 
the Uruguay, a 1,000 mi. river, flows between 

» Brazil and Uruguay and between Argentina and 
* Druguay, to the Plata, Several other big rivers 
flow from the Andes to the Atlantic, including the 


Colorado, Negro and Chubut. : 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and 8th in. the world. Pop., 1958, 
3,703,000. It lies on the banks of the Rio de la 
Plata, which here is 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. The government 
oil agency expects to raise oil production to 
75,600,000 bbl. year, sufficient for national needs. 

Construction was speeded in 1959 on a $280,- 
000,000 integrated steel mill at San Nicolas on the 
Parana River. It is expected to produce 500,000 
tons of steel annually. 

Cotton, wheat, barley, rye, linseed, oats, alfalfa 
are important. Sugar, wine, cotton, and fruit in- 
dustries are large. Sunflower seeds, tobacco and 
peanuts are cultivated. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats 
and pigs form the chief wealth of the ranches. 
Meat refrigeration has become the chief industry. 
Flour milling ranks seconds. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
ery, are the principal imports. Imports have been 
increasing faster than exports and the government 
has restricted bank credit for importing. It began 
an economic austerity program in 1959 to stabilize 
prices, reduce external payment deficits, and in- 
crease national production. A fund of $329,000,000 
for economic development was extended, 1959, by 
United States banks and agencies, in cooperation 
with. the Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

An omnibus tax law enacted Jan. 10, 1959, raised 
the withholding rate on dividends from 5% to 8% 
and taxes on foreign companies from 35% to 38%. 
Individual income taxes were raised slightly, but 
exemption also was increased. 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1956 18,256,000,000 18,087,000,000 
1957 30,899,000,000 21,776,000,000 
1958 34,969,000,000 28,605,000,000 


In the first 5 months, 1959, Argentina had a 
favorable trade balance of $126,500,000. 
U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Import by U.S. Export by U. S. 
1957 129,000,000 282,000,000 
1958 133,000,000 249,000,000 

History and Government. Discovered 1515-16 by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt May 25, 
1810, established an independent republic. In 1853 
a liberal constitution was adopted. 

The present constitution, proclaimed May 1, 1956, 
is essentially that of 1853. 

There are 22 provinces which elect their own 
governors and legislatures, and a Federal District, 
Buenos Aires (area 72 sq. mi.), whose Mayor is 
appointed by the President. 

The President and Vice President must be Roman 
Catholic and Argentine by birth. They are elected 
for six-year terms by direct popular vote, Congress 
consists of a Senate, elected for six years, one- 
third retiring every three years; and a House of 
Deputies who serve a similar term, one-half re- 
tiring every three years. Voting is compulsory and 
women may vote. 

Beginning in 1944, and after the election of 
Juan D. Peron, an army officer, as President in 
1946, Argentine democracy was replaced by a dic- 
tatorship. By concessions to labor Peron built a 
following; he then suppressed freedom of speech 
and of the press, religious schools and ran the 
country deeply into debt. Civilians, clericals and 
part of the armed forces unseated Peron Sept. 16, 
1955, and he went into exile. A provisional gov- 
ernment was replaced November, 1955, by a mili- 
tary junta, which chose Maj. Gen. Pedro Aram- 
buru provisional President. He restored civil lib- 
erties, dissolved the Peronist party and returned 
expropriated property. 

In the first free elections in 12 years, Feb. 22, 
1958, Dr. Arturo Frondizi, Radical, was elected 
President; Alejandro Gomez Vice Pres.; inaugu- 
rated May 1. Frondizi defeated Dr. Ricardo Balbin, 
Moderate, in a landslide in which his ticket also 
elected 20 governors. He had the unsolicited sup- 
port of Peron’s followers, as well as Communists 
and other radicals. 

Education and Religion. The population is about 
90% Roman Catholic, the constitutional religion 
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since 1810. Primary education is free, secular, and 
compulsory. There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, Men- 
doza, La Plata, Tucuman, Santa Fe and Cuyo. The 
Janguage is Spanish. The people are of Spanish 
and Italian descent, with Basques, Swiss, Germans 
and British represented. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. In addition to the army of 
about 105,000, there is a trained reserve of 300,000, 
of whom 215,000 are members of the National 
Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 

Argentina has a navy of five cruisers, 7 frigates, 
10 torpedo boats, 11 destroyers, three submarines, 
14 patrol ships and minor craft. The personnel is 
approximately 11,500 men. The air force is or- 
ganized in 3 groups, each divided into reconnais- 
sance and fighter groups. 


Armenia 


Armenia is the name given to the lands in Asia 
Minor inhabited by the Armenians, a people with 
strong ethnic and cultural solidarity, but without 
a national government of their own. The Ar- 
menians live in the northeast corner of Turkey, 
the northwest corner of Iran and in the Soviet 
Union, where the Armenian SSR is their nearest 
expression to national recognition. Despite the 
poor land and the hardships suffered through the 
ages, the Armenians have persisted as an entity 
and their national aspirations have never been 
completely suppressed. Armenia was the first 
country to proclaim a state religion (A. D. 303). 

It has been overrun by Assyrians, Medes, Turks, 
Arabs and Russians. The Euphrates and Araks 
rivers begin in Armenia and the Ararat moun- 
tains cover an area that has been known as 
Ararat, and in Armenian, Urartu. Although the 
account of the Flood in Genesis, VIII, 4, says 
Noah’s Ark rested ‘‘upon the mount: of 
Ararat,”” it is customary to identify the tallest 
peak, Mt. Ararat, 16,946 ft., as the spot. 

Armenians are esteemed as skilled artisans and 
sharp merchants, and are active in business in the 
ports of the Near East. In the interior they raise 
wheat, fruits, rice, cotton, hemp and tobacco. 


Austria 


REPUBLIK OESTERREICH 

Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1958): 7,021,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. Monetary unit: 
Schilling (100 groschen; U.S. 3.846¢). 

Descriptive. Austria is a republic in the moun- 
tainous region of Central Europe, 360 mi. long, 160 
mi, wide. It is bounded W by Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Its NW corner touches Lake Con- 
stance (Bodensee). On S it has Switzerland and 
the Rhaetian Alps, Italy’s province of Venezia 
(now containing former Austrian land of South 
Tyrol), with Carnic Alps and part of~ Dolomite 
Mts. on border; also Yugoslavia and the Kara- 
wanka Mts. On N is Bavaria (Federal Republic of 
Germany); on NE Czechoslovakia, with the Little 
Carpathians on the border; on E and SE Hungary. 

Near Switzerland are the Oetztal Alps, with 
Wildspitze, 12,309 ft. tall. The Hohe Tauern range 
in East Tyrol has Gross Glockner, 12,457 ft., and 
a 6-mile glacier. Mountain passes cross frontiers; 
the Brenner, below the Stubai Alps, has been a 
major route to Italy since ancient times. Another 
is the Semmering, near Vienna. Austria has many 
forests, rich in conifers; the Wiener Wald is a 
forest belt near Vienna. 

Principal river, the Danube, flows from Bavaria 
in NW to Czechoslovakia, E. Others are the Enns, 
Inn, Drau, Ill, Mur and Salzach, some furnishing 
hydroelectric power. There are numerous lakes and 
popular spas, such as Bad Gastien and Bad Ischl. 
The annual Mozart festival in Salzburg attracts 
many tourists. Winter visitors exceed 200,000; 
summer tourists are about 1,500,000 annually. 

Resources and Industries. Austria produces, in 
order of tonnage, coal, lignite, crude oil, iron ore, 
magnesite, aluminum, copper, cement, and sawn 
timber, both hard and softwoods. It manufactures 
steel, fertilizers, cotton yarn, fabrics, rayon staple 
fiber, textiles, chemicals and artistic leather goods. 
Gross national product in 1958 was a 5.8% est. in- 
crease over 1957. 

Austria is not self-sufficient in foodstuffs be- 
cause farmland is limited. It grows wheat; rye, 
barley, oats,.corn, potatoes, sugar beets. Vineyards 
flourish and there is large production of apples in 
Tyrol and Salzkammergut. Principa] livestock: 
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cattle, sheep, pigs, horses, goats. 

Tourism, largest source of foreign funds, in 1958 
earned more than $172,662,000. 

Principal exports are timber, textiles, paper, 
pulp products,” iron, steel, bricks, ma 
crystals. Trade is heavy with West Germany, Italy 
and United States. 

History and Government. en er the East Mark 
(Ost Mark) of Charlemagne (788 A. D.) came un- 
der the Hapsburgs in 1278. Tyrol was added 1363, 
Bohemia (Czech) and Hungary, 1526. The Turks 
were twice turned back at Vienna, 1529 and 1683. 
Austrian dominance of German lands was chal- 
lenged in the 18th century and Empress Maria ~ 
Theresa (ruled 1740-1780) lost Silesia to Frederick 
II (the Great) of Prussia. Austria took slices of 
Poland in the partitions of 1772, 1793 and 1795. 
Austria was the scene of major Napoleonic battles 
and helped defeat him. The Congress of Vienna, 
1815, awarded it Istria, Illyria, and the Italian 
provinces of Lombardy and Venetia. Austria lost 
Lombardy to Italy 1859 and Venetia 1866, after 
Prussia defeated Austria in the Six Weeks’ War. 

Under the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 
estab. 1867, to recognize the aspirations of the 
Magyars, Francis Joseph was Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. After Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand, heir to the Austrian throne, and his con- 
sort were assassinated in Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 
28, 1914, Austria declared war on Serbia and 
helped precipitate World War I. It was dismem- 
bered after that war; became a republic in 1918. 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked by 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, along corporative 
lines, 1934. Dollfuss was murdered by Nazi con- 
spirators July 25, 1934. Adolf Hitler, German 
Fuehrer, occupied Austria Mar. 13, 1938, and pro- 
claimed its union with Germany. It was re-estab- 
lished as a republic in 1945. When restored it 
consisted of Burgenland, Lower Austria, Upper 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Voral- 
berg, and the city of Vienna. 

Dr. Karl Renner was elected President of the 
provisional government after liberation by the 
Allies, 1945 (died 1950). After 17 years of occupa- 
tion, delayed by tactics of the Soviet Union, Aus- 
tria regained its independence by treaty May 15, 
1955. The treaty restored the frontiers existing 
Jan. 1, 1938, provided for military neutrality, pro- 
hibited economic or political union with Germany, 
required support of democratic institutions and 
end of Nazi-type organization and monarchism. 

The treaty provided that no formal reparations 
be exacted but under a separate agreement the 
Soviet Union received former German assets in 
Eastern Austria, 60% of Austria’s oilfields and re- 
finery output, and the Danubian Steamship Co. 
The Soviet Union agreed to surrender the oil as- 
sets in return for 10,000,000 tons of oil, return the 
steamship company for $2,000,000, and return the 
confiscated former German industries for $152,- 
000,000 worth of goods to be delivered by 1961. 
With final ratification July 27, 1955, Austria 
formally regained sovereignty. 

Austria is a member of the UN, the European 
Payments Union and the Geneva Tariffs and 
Trade Agreement. 

Following parliamentary elections May 10, 1959, 
the 165 seats in the National Assembly were dis- 
pe Si as follows, compared with two previous 
elections: 


1959 1956 1953 
People’s party .... 79 82 14 
Socialists ........ 78 15 13 
Freedom party ... 8 5 14 
Communists ..... 0 3 4 


President: Adolf Schaerf (born Apr. 
elected May 5, 1957, : re ks 
ancellor: Dr. Julius Raab, conservative, sworn 

in April 2, 1953, succeeding Dr. Leopold Figl. 

Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14, 
There are universities in Graz, Vienna and Inns- 
bruck. The language is principally German. 

Defense. Austria may not possess atomic or 
other offensive weapons. It has a Frontier Guard 
of 6,000 and under the treaty is entitled to an 
army of 53,000. Austria has a Mutual Security 
Agreement with the United States, 
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° 
Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 

Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (census, 1958): 9,053,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, black-yellow-red. Monetary unit: 
Franc (U.S. 2¢). : 

Descriptive. Belgium’s short seacoast of 62 mi. 
in NW borders the North Sea at Strait of Dover. 
It has the Netherlands on N, Netherlands, Ger- 
many and Luxemburg on E, France S and SW. 
The Meuse (Maas) River crosses E Belgium from 
France to Netherlands; Escaut (Scheldt) makes 
Antwerp an ocean port via Netherlands. The 
Ardennes in the E are rugged; the central and 
western parts have many canals. 

Brussels, Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp are noted 
for art and architecture; Liege, Namur and 
Charleroi are important industrially. Ghent is at 
the head of the Belgian-French canal systems and 
is reached annually by 5,000 seagoing and 37,000 
rivercraft via the Terneuzen locks on the Schelde. 
Deepening of the canal by the Belgian-Netherlands 
governments was voted to start in 1960. 

Resources and Industries. Coal is abundant; iron, 
zinc, lead and copper also are found. Although 
Belgium is essentially a manufacturing country, 
agriculture and forestry are profitable industries. 
The principal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, 
barley and sugar beets. 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, glassware, diamond cutting, food and bev- 
erages, fishing, textiles and chemicals. 

Belgium lives by its foreign trade; about 40% of 
its entire production is sold abroad (75% of steel 
and glass). Trade in thousands of francs: 


Imports Exports 
1956 163,624,000 158,120,000 
1957 171,273,000 158,802,000 
1958 156,447,000 152,286,000 


History and Government. Belgium, land of the 
Belgae conquered by Julius Caesar, has a 2,000- 
year history during which it was ruled by the 
Romans, Merovingian Franks, Burgundy, Spain, 
Austria and France. After the fall of Napoleon, 
1815, Belgium was made a part of the Netherlands. 
Its citizens demanded separation from the Dutch 
in 1830. Belgium became an independent consti- 
tutional monarchy Oct. 16, 1830, ratified Feb. 17, 
1831, and in June chose Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg King, as Leopold I. 

By the treaty of London, Apr. 19, 1839, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Netherlands, Prussia and 
Russia guaranteed the inviolability of -~Belgium; 
this was the ‘“‘scrap of paper’’ repudiated by Ger- 
many when its troops entered Belgium, Aug. 2, 
1914. After World War I the Treaty of Versailles 
gave Belgium the cantons Eupen. Malmedy and 
Moresnet, 382 sa. mi., 64,250 population, added to 
the province of Liege in 1925. 

Leopold II, son of Leopold I, was King _1865- 
1909, succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. Albert 
was killed while mountain climbing, Feb. 17, 1934; 
Leopold III, his son, succeeded. Leopold sur- 
rendered to Germany, May 28, 1940, to avoid 
further bloodshed. His cabinet maintained a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London, 

Although out of the war, Belgium suffered 
heavily from fighting. Ancient churches, houses 
and records were ruined at Nivelles, Mons, Tour- 
nai, Liege, Louvain; the University Library at 
Louvain, burned in 1914, restored with American 
aid, was again burned, with 900,000 vols. About 
50,000 Belgians died, some in Nazi prison camps. 

Bastogne, in the Ardennes, became famous as 
the site of the heroic defense by the 101st U. S. 
Airborne troops, Dec. 20-26, 1944, during the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. Called upon to surrender Maj. 
Gen. McAuliffe replied: ‘‘Nuts.’’ The defenders 
were rescued. 

In 1950 Belgians voted 57% in favor of recalling 
Leopold III, but Socialist opposition was so vehe- 
ment that the King abdicated and his son became 
King Baudoin I July 16, 1951. Born Sept. 7, 1930, 
he is the son of Leopold’s first wife, Princess 
Astrid of Sweden, who died Aug. 29, 1935. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). Premier: Gaston Ey- 
skens, Social Christian, appointed June 25, 1958. 


Belgium joined five other West European na- 
tions, Mar, 25, 1957, in pacts creating a common 
market and a European pool for peaceful devel- 
opment of nuclear energy (Euratom). It is a mem- 
ber of the Benelux economic union. 

Education and Religion. The population is di- 
vided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protes- 
tant Evangelical religions is paid by the govern- 
ment. There are universities in Ghent, Liege, 
Brussels and Louvain and agricultural, technical, 
art and music schools, French and Flemish are 
official languages. 

Defense. Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
service term was reduced from 18 to 12 mos. in 
1957 except for officers on reserve. The Navy com- 
prises small warcraft. Belgium is in NATO. 


Belgian Congo 
CONGO BELGE—BELGISCH CONGO 

Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904,757 
square miles. Population (1958): 13,559,000. Mone- 
tary unit: Congo franc (U.S. 2¢). 

The Belgian Congo is a colony of Belgium in 
Equatorial Africa, entirely inland except for 25 mi. 
on the Atlantic Ocean, N of the mouth of the 
Congo River. It is bounded N by French Equatorial 
Africa and Sudan; E by Sudan, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika; S and E by Northern Rhodesia; S and W 
by Angola (Portuguese). Also on E are two UN 
trusteeships, Ruanda and Urundi, under Belgium, 

In E are Lake Albert, one of the sources of the 
Nile; Lake Edward, Lake Kivu, Lake Tanganyika 
and Lake Mweru. N of Equator, between Lakes 
Edward and Albert lie the Ruwenzoni Mts., some- 
times called Mountains of the Moon (after Ptole- 
my) with tallest peak, Mt. Margherita, 16,795 ft., 
and Mt. Karisimbi, 14,787 ft. 

The Congo River is the ultimate segment of a 
huge drainage system in the heart of Africa, 2,718 
mi. long, second only to the Nile. Headwaters are 
near the border of Northern Rhodesia, where the 
Chambezi and Luapula flow N and join the 
Lukaga, which drains Lake Tanganyika, to form 
the Luabala. This river crosses the Equator and 
near Stanley Falls becomes the Congo. Stanley 
Falls has 7 cataracts and the river falls 200 ft. in 
60 mi. Below Stanleyville the Congo is navigable 
for over 1,000 mi. by small stern-wheelers-and at 
places is 10 mi. wide. It passes through the Crystal 
Mts. via Livingstone Falls, dropping 852 ft. in 220 
mi. It receives the waters of many sizable rivers, 
including the Mongala, Aruwimmi, Momboya, 
Itimbiri and Ubangi, and Lakes Tumba and Leo- 
pold II. Its estuary is 100 mi. long and up to 10 
mi. wide. Leopoldville, c. 250 mi. upstream, is a 
shipping base; Boma, 60 mi. up, and Matadi, 100 
mi. up are principal ports. 

Resources and Industry. There are extensive 
mineral deposits in the Katanga, Ituri and Kivu 
highlands. Production includes copper, cobalt, 
cadmium, gold, silver, tin, germanium, zinc, iron, 
tungsten, manganese, uranium, radium and in- 
dustrial diamonds. 

Tropical forests cover c. 25,000 acres and trees 
often are 150 to 200 ft. tall, They include mahog- 
any, ebony, teak, copal, palms, cedars and gum 
and resin trees. Some livestock is raised in insect- 
free areas. Bananas, mangoes, plantain, coconuts 
are cultivated. Rubber export is extensive and 
coffee growing is expanding. 

There are many herds of elephants and ivory is 
exported. The wild life includes the lion, leopard, 
chimpanzee, ape, gorilla, antelope buffalo, giraffe, 
zebra, hyena, oKapi, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
crocodile, python and cobra. Also flamingoes, peli- 
cans, herons, parrots and vultures. 

A long-term water power development at Inga 
was approved Nov., 1957, first stage to produce by 
1965 an est. 1,500,000 kw, with ultimate planned 
capacity of 25,000,000 kw. Volume flow of the 
Congo at the 1,000-ft. Inga plateau is nearly 
1,000,000 cu. ft. a second. 

History and Administration. Leopold II, King of 
the Belgians, formed an international group to ex- 
ploit the Congo in 1876. In 1877 Henry M. Stanley 
explored the Congo and in 1878 the King’s organi- 
zation sent him back to organize the region and 
win over the native chiefs. Claims having been 
advanced by Portugal and others, the Conference 
of Berlin, 1884-85, organized Congo Free State 
with Leopold as King and chief owner. Exploita- 
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tion of native laborers on the rubber plantations 
caused international criticism and led to granting 
of a colonial charter, oo, 18, 1908, whereby the 
state became a Belgian colony. .- 

Executive responsibility rests with the King, the 
Minister for the Colonies and the Colonial Council 
in Brussels. Actual administration is by a Gov- 
ernor General, with staff and provincial governors, 
hq in Leopoldville, assisted by a representative 
council. Increased self-rule was granted in 1959. 
Belgium authorized, Feb. 27, appointment of a 
native advisory council to the Governor. 


RUANDA AND URUNDI 

Ruanda and Urundi, formerly in German East 
Africa, are UN trusteeships. Their area is est. 
20,540 sq. mi. and population (est. 1957) is 4,568,- 
000 largely native. Both districts are united ad- 
Ministratively with Belgian Congo, under a 
vice-governor. Several peaks of the Birunga range 
reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL 

Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square miles. 
Population (est.): 700,000. 

The kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, between 
Tibet on the North and West Bengal and Assam 
on the South, with Sikkim on the West. It is 190 
miles long from east to west and 90 miles wide at 
its widest point. Punakha is a fortress of great 
natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are 
Mongolians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and chowries. 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who ascended the 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. By a treaty signed with 
India, Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual 
cash subsidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation 
rights through India, the state’s only avenue to 
the outside. India controls its external relations. 


Bolivia 
REPUBLICA DE BOLIVIA 
Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 
square miles. Population (UN estimate, 1958): 


3,311,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-yellow- 
green, Monetary unit; Boliviano. 

Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and 
Chile on the West, Brazil on the North and East, 
Paraguay on the Hast and Argentina on the South. 
It lies across the Andes, and its chief topographi- 
cal feature is the great central plateau at an alti- 
tude of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying be- 
tween two great cordilleras having three of the 
highest peaks in America. More than 50% of the 
population are Indians speaking their own dia- 
lects; 13% are white, and 25% are of mixed blood. 

Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian bor- 
der, is the highest lake in the world on which 
steamboats ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest 
inland lake in South America (est. 3,500 sq. mi.) 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government. 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 11,800 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral seating 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia is served by Pan American=Grace Air- 
Ways (Panagra), Braniff Airways, and Lloyd Aero 
Boliviano (LAB), It has the Pacific terminus of the 
only railroad that crosses the continent. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture claims 70% 
of the population. Products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, rubber and 
cinchona bark. Much rubber is exported. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia, running to 30,000 tons or 
more annually, The three largest tin producers— 
Patino, Hochschild and Aramayo companies were 
nationalized Oct. 31, 1952. The country ranks high 
in the mining of antimony and tungsten. The 
petroleum industry is growing. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Import by U.S. Export by U.S. 
1957 16,000,000 34,000,000 
1958 9,000,000 29,000,000 
History and Government. Once part of the an- 


cient Incan empire, Bolivia was under Spanish 
domination for centuries before it gained inde- 
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Mica paguioc eectee Gor ar mnbe 
dir vote. 

election until four years after his term has ended. 
Universal suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, 
age 21 single, 18 married. Congress is composed 
of a Senate of 18 members elected for six years, 
one-third retiring every two years; and a House 
of Deputies of ee elected for four years, one half 

tir: e oO years. 
reine Presiient is Hernan Siles Zuazo, elected 


heavy losses from internal frictions. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
68%, is being lowered. There are seven universi- 
ties. Roman Catholic is the recognized state re- 
ligion aa er forms of worship are permitted. 
Spanish e language. 

Defense. There is compulsory military. service 
beginning at 19 years of age. 


Brazil 


ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 

Capital: Rio de Janeiro. Area: 3,288,050 square 
miles. Population (Govt. estimate 1958): 63,101,- 
627. Flag: green, with 21 white stars forming 
Southern Cross on blue circle superimposed on gold 
diamond in center. Monetary unit: Cruzeiro (U.S. 
approx. 1¢, free rate). 

Descriptive: Brazil is the largest nation in South 
America in area and population. It has a coast 
line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 miles, and 
extends approximately 2,676 miles from North to 
South and 2,694 miles East to West. It is bounded 
on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, British, and 
French Guianas; on the East by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, Argentina and 
Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, Peru and Co- 
lombia, The northern part is the great heavily 
wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,637 square 
miles in Brazil) which rises in the Peruvian Andes 
and empties into the Atlantic at the Equator. 

Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru, Guapore Territory 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolovia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon River 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers. 
Brazil possesses 27,318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border 
of Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft., and Roraima, 9,433 ft., 
on the Venezuela-Guiana border. 

Brasilia, the new capital city, is nearing comple- 
tion in the state of Goias. 

Belo Horizonte (Beautiful Horizon), first of Bra- 
zil’s planned cities and capital of Minas Gerais 
state, near Rio de Janeiro, is a tourist attraction. 

Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States. The country possesses enormous 
deposits of iron and monazite, main source of 
thorium, alternate to uranium as a supplier of 
fissionable material. Gold production is about 
130,000 oz. Troy annually, Ore exports in 1957 
reached a record total of 4,300,000 tons valued at 
$100,000,000, led by iron and manganese. Other 
principal minerals are oil, nickel, chrome, indus- 
trial diamonds, quartz, mica, coal, tungsten, 
tantalite. Oil is a state monopoly. 

Hydroelectric power potential is est. at more 
than 15,500,000 kw. The state of Sao Paulo since 
1958 has been building the Jurumirim plant, which 
will have a 179-ft. dam, a reservoir of 5,670,000 
acre-feet, and will provide 85,000 kw for Sao Paulo 
city. The state of Sao Paulo has begun a 4-year 
development project to cost ultimately $700,000,000. 
_ Cotton weaving is most important manufactur- 
ing industry, occupying 25% of workers. Brazil 
produces more than 1,000,000 tons of steel an- 
nually, about 50% deriving from the great Volta 
Redonda national mills. Aluminum, petrochemical, 
cement and pharmaceutical industries are growing. 

Brazil, world’s greatest coffee grower, supplies 
about 70% of coffee consumed in the U. S. Santos, 
Rio and Victoria are the great coffee ports. Brazil 
has become a world leader in sugar (2nd since 
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1955), There also are large crops of bananas, in 
which it is a world leader; cotton, oranges, pine- 
apples, and corn. 

Brahman (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nelore and has 
developed Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
About 50,000,000 hd. are raised annually. It is 
second in the world’s hog production. 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and 
oiticica oil are important agricultural exports. 
The country is the only producer of Carnatba wax, 
used for insulation and phonograph records. 

The civil aviation industry is one of largest in 
the world. More than 1,100 airports facilitate air 
communication. In addition to Panair do Brasil, 
seven foreign airlines provide service to Europe, 
four to the U. S. Natal to Dakar (1,600 mi.) is 
the. shortest trans-Atlantic route. 


Foreign trade Ss dollars),: 


mports Exports 
1957 1,488,000,000 1,392,000,000 
1958 1,353,000,000 1,243,000,000 


U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Import by U.S. Export by U.S. 
1957 700,000,000 482,000,000 
1958 566,000,000 530,000,000 


History and Government. The coast of Brazil 
presumably was first seen by Vincente y Pinzon 
(Spanish) in Feb., 1500. Actual discoverer was 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese navigator. 
Brazil was developed as a colony of Portugal until 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
before Napoleon’s army in 1807, transferred the 
seat of government to Rio de Janeiro, March, 
1808. Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. After his return to Portugal, his 
son Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Oct. 12, 1822. The second emperor, Dom Pedro I, 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by a 
revolution which established a republic, the United 
States of Brazil. 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia in 1903; Fernando de Noronha Island, 
Amapa, Rio Branco and Guapore. 

Brazil took part in World Wars I and II on the 
Allied side. It is associated with the U.S. in the 
Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere De- 
fense (1953) and the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 1948 it cancelled 
mandates of Communists holding elective offices. 

A charter adopted in 1946 pledges Brazil to 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails, and 
never for conquest; gives the government power 
to make social and economic changes ‘‘to conform 
to the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
enterprise with appreciation for the value. of hu- 
man labor.’ It also authorizes the government to 
intervene in the management of private industry 
if it is in the public interest. It prohibits any 
party whose program or activities are contrary to 
the democratic form of government based on plu- 
rality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
man, The charter grants the vote to all citizens, 
men and women, on reaching 18. The President is 
elected for 5 years and may not be elected for a 
second consecutive term, 

There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
4 years. Since 1930, when a military junta took 
control, Brazil has fought depression, inflation and 
economic crises. Getulio D. Vargas (Labor Party) 
became provisional President until 1933, when he 
was elected President under a new constitution. 
Out in 1945, he was reelected in 1950. He pursued 
nationalization of certain industries and products, 
and adopted severe controls to support the price 
of coffee. Forced by the army to retire, he shot 
himself to death Aug. 24, 1954. Vargas was suc- 
ceeded by the Vice President, Joao Cafe Filho 
(Progressive). 

On Oct. 3, 1955, Juscelino Kubitschek was elect- 
ed President, inaugurated Jan. 31, 1956. 

Education and Religion. The country is largely 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed. 
The Protestant population, the second most im- 
portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. 


Since 1920 when the Univ. of Brazil was estab- 
lished, the state has opened 8 universities, includ- 
ing one agricultural. There are 3 Catholic uni- 
versities. Primary education is free and compul- 
sory. The language is Portuguese. 

Defense. All males between the ages of 18 and 45 
are subject to military duty under a selective serv- 
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ice system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and five years in the reserve, 

The Navy consists of one aircraft carrier, 2 
cruisers, 9 destroyers, 8 frigates, 3 submarines, 10 
corvettes, 5 minelayers, 4 transports, and a num- 
ber of other vessels. The independent air force is 
equipped with American-built planes. 


° 
Bulgaria 
BLGARIYA 
NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 

Capital: Sofia. Area: 42,796 square miles. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1958): 7,722,000. Flag: horizontal 
bars, white-green-red, with coat of arms in the 
canton. Monetary unit: Lev (est. 6.8 to U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 

The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 
gas (Bourgas). 

Resources and Industries. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the coun- 
try is being industrialized under a nationalized 
planned economy which emphasizes electric power, 
coal, machinery, metals, textiles, building ma- 
terials, fur, leather goods and oil. In 1958 social- 
ized economy embraced 98% of industry, 87% of 
agriculture and 99% of retail trade. 

Goals of the third Five-Year Plan, 1958-1962, 
include a 60% growth of industry, a third more 
farm produce, doubled power capacity, increase in 
schools and colleges, and a TV center. 

About 85% of trade is with nations of the Com- 
munist bloc. Exports include maize, wheat, vege- 
table products, chemicals, silver, textiles, hides, 
treated woods, 

Bulgaria signed an agreement with Austria 
Mar. 10, 1955, facilitating trade between the two 
via free and open traffic on the Danube. 

History and Government. The Bulgars, a Slavic 
people, settled Bulgaria in the 7th century and 
became Christians in the 10th. The Turks con- 
quered Bulgaria in 1393. It revolted in 1875 and 
in 1878 was made a principality. In 1908 it be- 
came an independent kingdom under Czar Ferdi- 
nand I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It expanded after 
the first Balkan war but lost Dobrudja, Thrace 
and the Aegean coastline in World War I, when 
it helped the Axis. Fhe Treaty of Lausanne, 1923, 
fixed the Turkish boundary west of Adrianapole. 

Under the influence of King Boris III Bulgaria 
joined the Axis in World War II, occupying con- 
siderable Balkan territory. It withdrew from the 
war in 1944 under a pro-Ally government. The 
Soviet Union declared war and after an armistice 
occupied the country. It supported the Communist- 
dominated Fatherland Front. In a one-ticket 
plebiscite Sept. 8, 1946, the monarchy was 
abolished and a republic voted, which was estab- 
lished one week later. A Regency had ruled for 
Simeon II, born 1937, who succeeded on the death 
of King Boris in 1943. Georgi Dimitrov, Commu-. 
nist party leader, became premier. 

The Armistice provided for a tripartite control 
of Bulgaria under an Allied Commission, with 
the Soviet Union as chairman. But after the 
Communists took charge the treatment of mem~- 
bers of the American legation caused the United 
States to break off diplomatic relations Feb, 24, 
1950. They were resumed Mar. 27, 1959. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the USSR, provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
government. The National Assembly is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Premier. The Permanent Bureau of the Father- 
land Front directs the activities of that organiza- 
tion, Belongings earned by labor and savings are 
protected by the state. It was admitted to the UN 
Dec, 14, 1955. 

The Premier is Anton Yugov, appointed Apr, 
17, 1956, replacing Vulko Chervenkoy. 

Education and Religion. Bulgaria is a Slavonic 
language. Elementary education is obligatory from 
seven to 14 years of age. There are 11 universities 
and colleges, including the University of Sofia. 
The religion is Eastern Orthodox. The National 
Church is disestablished and may not have schools 
or hospitals. There are over 600,000 Moslems, 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years, 
Forces are believed to total 200,000. 
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Burma 
PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA NAINGGAN-DAW 
UNION OF BURMA 


Capital: Rangoon, Area: 261,789 square miles. 
Population (UN est. 1958): 20,255,000. Flag: red 
with dark blue canton bearing large white five- 
pointed star with five smaller stars between its 
points. Monetary unit: Kyat (100 pyas) (U.S. 21¢). 

Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a republic in 
the western part of the former Indo-Chinese pen- 
insula, is bounded N by China; E by China, Viet- 
nam and Thailand; S by the Bay of Bengal; W 
by Assam (India), Pakistan and the Bay of 
Bengal. From rugged mountains in NE and N 
river valleys provide habitable land down the 
peninsula, the largest that of the Irrawaddy River, 
navigable for 900 mi., and its tributary, the Chind- 
win, for 300 mi. 

The Burma Road, extending from Lashio to 
Kunming in Yunnan province, China, was the 
principal military supply line from Burma into 
China 1938-1942. It winds for 700 mi. over an 
airline distance of 260 mi. It was completed by 
American help and protected by Gen. Claire 
Chennault’s Flying Tigers. Another, Ledo Road, 
was used when the Japanese closed Burma Road. 

Rangoon, on the Gulf of Martaban is the chief 
port (pop. over 700,000); Mandalay (c. 185,000) 
is in central part on Irrawaddy River. 

Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies still 
are operating in Burma on a reduced basis. 

An eight-year economic development plan for 
1953-1960, to cost c, $1,575,000,000 is expected to 
double the national output. Large expenditures 
are being made for agriculture, water resources, 
mining, power, transport, and communications, 

History and Government. Under British infiu- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company, Burma was administered as part of 
British India from 1885 to 1937. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India April 1, 1937, made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
finally becoming an independent nation complete- 
ly outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty 
effective Jan. 4, 1948. It became the 58th member 
of the U.N. 1948. 

Constituent units of the Union, resulting from 
amalgamations of a number of smaller states, are 
Shan State, Karen, Kachin, Kayah (former Kar- 
enni states), Special Division of the Chins (Chin 
Hills District and Arakan Hill Tracts). 

A constitution adopted 1947, recognizes Bud- 
dhism, guarantees private property but forbids 
monopolies and provides for nationalization of 
certain enterprises. The Union Parliament, elected 
for four-year terms, consists of the Chamber of 
Deputies, comprising about 250 members, and a 
Chamber of Nationalities of 125 members. The 
President is elected by Parliament for a five-year 
term and can he reelected only once, 

The President is U Win Maung,.elected in March, 
1957. Premier: Gen. Ne Win, app. Oct. 29, 1958. 

Government has been hampered by Communist 
and other insurgents. A military regime headed by 
Gen. Ne Win ruled, Sept. 26, 1958 to Feb. 13, 1959. 

Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans. Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after 1948. The Burmese 
language is preferred, with English second. 

The chief religion is Buddhism (about 80%). 

Defense. Military service was made compulsory 
Mar, 2, 1959; men between 18 and 46, and women 
between 18 and 36; technical specialists 18-56. 


Cambodia 
Kampuchea; Kambuja 
Capital: Phnom Penh. Area (est.): 88,780 sq. mi. 
Population (est. 1957): 5,000,000. Monetary unit: 
Riel or Real (Cambodian piastre) (U.S. 2.857¢). 
Descriptive. Cambodia is a constitutional mon- 
archy in southern Asia which, with Vietnam and 
Laos, comprised the former associated states of 
French Indo-China. It is bordered on the north by 
Laos and Thailand, on the west by Thailand, on 
the South by the Gulf of Siam, and on the East 
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by Vietnam. About three-fourths is forested; the 
central part is level, forming a huge basin for the 
Mekong river. . 

Notable are the fuins of great geometric stone 
monuments known as Angkor, built at the zenith 
of the medieval empire. 

Resources and Industries. The country is mainly 
agricultural, rice occupying about 80% of the land 
usage. Other products are rubber, » pepper, 
kapok, palm-sugar, tobacco, cotton, silk, oil seeds, 
beans. Cattle flourishes; much of the forests are 
composed of valuable hardwoods. Some iron, cop-~ 
per, manganese, gold and other minerals exist. 

tory and Government. Cambodia’s recorded 
history dates back to the beginning of the Christian 
era. Influenced by the Khmer emperors, India, 
Vietnam and Thailand, it came under French pro- 
tection in 1863. A national constitution promul- 
gated May 6, 1947, replaced the former absolutism. 
It became an associated state within the French 
Union by a treaty of Nov. 8, 1949, but declared 
its independence from France, Nov. 9, 1953, effec- 
tive in 1955. It became a UN member in Dec., 1955. 

The King and head of state is Norodom Sura- 
marit, who succeeded on the abdication of his son, 
Norodom Sihanouk, Mar. 2, 1955. Parliament has 
61 elected members. 

Education and Religion. The national language 
is Cambodian, or Khmer; French is widely spoken. 
There are approx. 3,400 primary schools and a 
number of institutions of higher learning. Bud- 
dhism is the state religion. 

Defense. The armed services (1959) comprise 
25,000, including army, navy, air force and arm- 
ored units. There also is a Provincial Guard force. 


Chile 
REPUBLICA DE CHILE 

Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1958): 7,298,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bars, with white star in 
a blue canton. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 0.1¢). 

Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the 
West coast of South America, occupying the strip 
of land between the Andes and the South Pacific, 
from Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 56°32’S., having 
an extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 
coast line of 2,900 miles. In the Antarctic, Chile 
claims ownership of a sector between 53° and 90° 
W. The average breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. 
From north to south the climate ranges widely 
from sub-tropical to sub-zero. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua in Argentina near the Chilean border the 
highest peak in the Americas, (23,081 ft. acc. to 
Chile, 22,834 acc. to Argentina); Tupungato 
(23,310 ft.). Torcorpuri (22,162 ft.). Llullaillaco 
(22,057 ft.), and others. 

Christ of the Andes, a heroic-size statue in Us- 
pallata Pass symbolizes peace between Chile and 
Argentina. 

Tierra del Fuego is a group of islands of 27,500 
sq. mi. at the southernmost tip of South America, 
largely in Chilean province of Magellanes. It is 
separated from the mainland by the Strait of 
Magellan, sailed by Magellan, 1520. Fuego, the 
main island, 18,800 sq. mi., has its eastern part 
owned by Argentina. Punta Arenas (pop. 37,990) 
center of sheep raising is world’s southernmost 
city, while Puerto Williams, pop. 350, surrounding 
a Chilean naval base on Navarino Is. is the 
world’s southernmost settlement. Navarino is sep- 
arated from Fuego by the Beagle Canal, named for 
Chas. Darwin’s voyage (1831). Chile has as its 
tallest mountain, Sarmiento, 7,546 ft. and Cape 
Horn, c. 1,400 ft., named Hoorn by Dutch ex- 
plorers after a town in Netherlands. 

Possessions in Pacific: Easter Isl. and Sala y 
Gomez, over 2,000 mi. west; San Ambrosio and 
San Felix, 600 mi. west, and Juan Fernandez 
Islands (2 large, 1 small), center of lobster fish- 
ing and home of Alexander Selkirk, reputed 
original of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719). 

Resources and Industries. The arid deserts of 
northern Chile contain incalculable mineral wealth. 
Mining industries account for approx. 75% of 
Chile’s exports. Nitrate production is about 100,- 
000 metric tons a month. About 70% of the world’s 
supply of iodine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate 
works. Chile is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of copper with an estimated annual output 
of 500,000 tons. The provinces of Atacama and 
Coquimbo have enormous iron deposits estimated 
at a billion tons. Coal reserves are estimated at 
2 billion tons. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
cobalt, zinc, manganese, borate, mica, mercury, 
jodine, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. 
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Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abund- 
ance. Sugar beet industry is being developed. Vine- 
yards cover 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed great- 
ly. With the creation of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a.capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel plant 
near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil’s Volta 
Redonda plant in Latin America. A $70,000,000 
expansion plan was begun in 1959. 

Besides minerals and wool the exports are chiefly 
meats, barley, oats, wines, beans, lentils and fruits. 

Over half of Chile’s 6,000 mi. of railroads are 
state owned. 

History and Government. Diego de Almagro 
entered Chile for Pizarro 1536 and Valdiva com- 
pleted Spanish conquest 1540. Sir Francis Drake 
raided the coast. Chile was ruled from Peru 
until 1778. Independence was gained in 1818 by 
Juan Martinez de Rosas, Jose de San Martin 
and Bernardo O’Higgins, the latter dictator until 
1823. Chile defeated Peru-Bolivia in 1836-39 and 
1879-84, taking Tacna and Arica provinces from 
Peru, but returned Tacna in 1929. Arica (town) is 
a free port for Bolivia and Peru. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, in 1541. 

Under the constitution the President is elected 
for 6 years, the 45 senators for 8 and deputies (1 
for each 30,000 pop.) for 4, all by direct popular 
vote. The President is Jorge Alessandri Rodriquez, 
elected Sept. 4, 1958. Suffrage is universal for 
literate persons over 21. 

The population, chiefly of Spanish origin, com- 
prises a large segment of mixed Spanish-Indian 
mestizos; also citizens of German descent. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There are universities in Con- 
cepcion, Valparaiso and Valdivia. The Roman 
Catholic religion is dominant though not state- 
supported. All religions are protected. The lan- 
guage is Spanish. 

Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 19 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Navy (1959) consists of two cruisers, 6 destroyers, 
two submarines, 3 frigates, 3 corvettes, and auxili- 
ary vessels. There is a small Air Force, 


China 


The ancient land of China is split into two 
hostile parts, with the Republic of China limited 
to Taiwan (Formosa) and the mainland ‘ton- 
trolled by a Communist regime called the People’s 
Republic of China. _ 

Area of China, with outlying territories, 3,760,- 
339 sq. mi.; China proper, 2,279,134 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1957): 640,000,000. 

Descriptive. China, with about one-fourth of the 
world’s population, occupies a territory in the 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. 

On the North, Manchuria extends up into the 
Siberian regions of the USSR. West of Manchuria 
and north of China the Mongolian Republic lies 
between it and Siberia; at the West Sinkiang has 
a northeastern frontier with Mongolia and a 
northwestern frontier with the USSR. In the South 
China borders on North Vietnam, Burma, India, 
Bhutan, Nepal, the Kashmir-Jammu section of 
India and a bit of Afghanistan. On the East 
China has the Soviet Siberia extending down to 
Vladivostok and the Republic of Korea, the Yellow 
Sea and the East China Sea. South of China lies 
the South China Sea, with the Philippines to the 
Southeast. The country is of rolling topography, 
rising to high elevation in the North in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagata Mountains in Sin- 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 
the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North to 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from East to 
West more than 2,000 miles. 

China proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. This 
is one of the best watered countries of the world. 
From the mountains on the West three great 
rivers, the Yangtze, the Hwang-ho (Yellow), and 


the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths of the country. 

Resources and Industry. Until Communism pre=- 
vailed, China was chiefly agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, koaliang, and millet and other cereals, 
peas and soy beans are produced in the North; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the South. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance, Fiber crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys. Tea is cultivated principally in the West 
and South, One of the most important industries 
of prewar China was silk culture which has 
flourished 4,000 years. Livestock is raised in large 
numbers, In years before World War II flour and 
rice milling had become extensive, together with 
tanning, cement and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, petroleum, tungsten, molybdenum, salt. 

Education and Religion. Buddhism has the 
largest following. Confucianism, which reveres 
God but stresses ethical and philosophical princi- 
ples rather than divine revelation, has wide ac- 
ceptance. Taoism (after Lao-Tze, b. 604 B. C.) is 
more metaphysical and looks to immortality. Is- 
lam, at last report, had 50,000,000; there were 
3,280,000 Roman Catholics and 700,000 Protestants, 
On the mainland foreign missionaries and church 
schools are no longer tolerated. 


* * 
Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 

Capital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: Taipei, 
Taiwan. Area under control, 13,886 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (census 1958), 10,039,425. Flag: red with white 
sun in blue dexter canton. Monetary unit: New 
Taiwan dollar. 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
BC., China became a republic Jan. 1, 1912, fol- 
lowing the Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr 
Sun Yat-sen, begun Oct. 10, 1911. 

For a period of 50 years after the Sino- Japanese 
War, 1894-95, China was involved in conflicts with 
Japan. On Sept. 18, 1931, Japan seized the North- 
eastern Provinces (Manchuria) and set up a pup- 
pet state called Manchukuo. The border province 
of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state in 1933. 
Japan invaded China in the vicinity of Peiping, 
July 7, 1937, precipitating war. After its defeat 
in World War II Japan returned all seized land. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 
1947. The National Assembly is the supreme organ 
of the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the constitution. A Yuan 
(Council), elected on the basis of regional and 
vocational representation, serves as the legislature. 
The cabinet, appointed by the President, is re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Yuan. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for @ 
period of semi-retirement, has been virtual ruler 
since 1927. He was elected President for a six- 
year term in April, 1948; reelected in March, 
1954. The Nationalist government is a member of 
the United Nations, which does not recognize the 
Communist regime. 

Premier: Chen Cheng, appointed June 30, 1958. 

China concluded a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with the USSR, Aug. 14, 1945, pro- 
viding for joint ownership of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railroad by China and Russia; joint use 
of the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, with the 
USSR responsible for the defense of Dairen. 
After the Chinese Communists overran the main- 
Jand in 1949, the Soviet Union repudiated the 
treaty, withdrew its recognition of the Nationalist 
government, and signed a new treaty with the 
Communist regime, Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
—July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945—internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
other factions. Manchuria was lost to the Chiang 
regime Oct. 30, 1948, and China proper came 
under domination of Chinese Communist armies 
during 1949-1950. The Nationalist government 
moved to Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa), 110 miles 
off the mainland, Dec. 8, 1949. 

Defense. Nationalist China has compulsory uni- 
versal service. The regular army requires service 
for 6 years. The Nationalist armies had an esti- 
mated strength of about 500,000 on Taiwan and 
adjacent islands in 1959. There are also a navy 
and an air force, largely equipped by the United 
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States. The U. S. Navy maintains a peace patrol 
in Taiwan waters. 

The Nationalist government signed a mutual 
defense treaty with the United States, in force 
Mar. 3, 1955, It provides for consultation on 
threats of attack and if China is subject to un- 
provoked attack the U. S. will act according to 
its constitutional procedures. 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

Taiwan is an island 110 miles off the main- 
land, between the Philippines on the South and 
Japan on the North with the China Sea on the 
West and Pacific Ocean on the East, but the term 
Taiwan is used by the Nationalist government to 
designate 14 other islands nearby and 64 others 
comprising the Penghu group. Principal harbors 
are Keelung and Kaohsiung. 

A range of mountains forms the backbone of 
the island. The eastern half is exceedingly steep 
and craggy but the western slope is flat, fertile and 
well cultivated, yielding two rice crops a year. 
The principal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, 
sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and coal. A 
joint U.S.-Chinese commission aids industry, rural 
health, forestry, irrigation and food. E 

Sugar accounts for about half of its exports; 
rice, one-fourth. Others are tea and chemicals. 
Textiles, hardware and machinery are developing 
industries. Foreign trade in 1958: Imports, ex- 
elusive of U.S. aid, $127,000,000; exports, $164,- 
700,000. . 

Taiwan was ceded by China to Japan in 1895, 
aiter the Sino-Japanese War and was returned 
to China as a province, 1945, after the surrender 
of Japan. Japan renounced all claims to Taiwan 
and the Penghus in the Treaty of Peace, Sept. 
8, 1951. China did not take part in the treaty, 
signing a separate treaty with Japan Apr. 27, 1952. 

The Penghus (Pescadores), 50 sq. mi., pop. 
82,636 (1954) lie between Taiwan and the coast of 
China, by which they were ceded to Japan in 1895. 
The islands remained under Japanese rule until 
restored to China, 1945. Sugar cane is produced. 


People’s Republic of China 
CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 
Capital: Peiping. Area under control; all China 
except Taiwan. Population (UN est. 1957): 640,- 

000,000. Flag: red with 5 stars. 

The People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 1949, 
by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference under Mao Tse-tung, Communist lead- 
er. Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign 
minister Oct. 1, 1949. With defeat of the National- 
ist armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of 
Hainan and Chusan, and the principal cities, fell 
to the Communists. 

Under the Communist regime, China comprises 
21 provinces, including Taiwan, which it claims. 

The Communist regime and the USSR signed 
a 30-year treaty of ‘‘friendship, alliance and 
mutual assistance,’’ Feb. 15, 1950, repudiating the 
1945 treaty between the Soviet Union and Na- 
tionalist China authorized by the Yalta Agree- 
ment. The two parties agreed to join no coalition 
against each other and to consult on mutual 
interests. Great Britain offered recognition of the 
People’s Republic Jan, 1, 1950, but was ignored. 
Recognition has been granted by about 20 nations. 

United States Policies. The U. S. refused recog- 
nition, and after its consular officers met with 
abuse, withdrew them. On Nov. 26, 1950, when U.S. 
military forces and those of certain other UN 
members had the North Korea Communist rebels 
practically defeated, the People’s Republic sent 
armies of ‘‘volunteers’’ into Korea and, with the 
help of limitations on U. S. offensive action, 
forced a stalemate. An armistice signed July 27, 
1953, prohibited military changes; the North 
Koreans violated it by building new bases. In 
1957 the U. S. ordered additional planes from 
Okinawa to the Republic of Korea to offset the 
communist rearming. 

The People’s Republic {held American airmen 
and civilians as hostages. From August, 1955, to 
spring, 1958, an American and a Chinese ambas- 
sador conferred periodically in Geneva; the Chinese 
released a few but continued delaying tactics. The 
Chinese Communists demanded a meeting of 
foreign ministers and withdrawal of U.S. military 
aid for Chiang Kai-shek. The U. S. asked the 
Communists to renounce force toward Taiwan. 

The U. S. Congress, July 23, 1956, adopted a 
resolution opposing the seating of Chinese Com- 
munists as representatives of China in the UN. 

In concert with its major allies the U. S. re- 
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stricted trading with Communist China. In May, 
1957, Great Britain placed trade on same basis as 
that with USSR. Certain strategic materials re- 
mained banned. In June, 1957; Belgium, Nether- 
lands and West Germany took similar action. 

Between Aug. 23-Oct. 24, 1958, the Communists 
heavily shelled the Nationalist-held offshore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu, but relaxed pressure after 
repeated U. S. warnings that any attempt to 
capture the islands would endanger peace. The 
U. S. Ith Fleet escorted several Nationalist sup- 
ply convoys to Quemoy during the bombardment. 

Peiping Foreign and Domestic Policies. On 
Feb. 27, 1957, Mao Tse-tung, Communist Chief of 
State, condemned the Stalinist terror, endorsed 
limited freedom within the bounds of socialist dis- 
cipline, outlined the ‘‘democratic dictatorship.’ 
He admitted an est. 800,000, anti-Communists were 
executed 1949-54. Leniency for political criticism, 
proposed by Mao Tse-tung led to anti-Communist 
disturbances among students and a quick return to 
repressive measures. In 1958 the regime announced 
all “‘rightists’” in govt. service had been removed. 
It endorsed the Soviet attack on Hungary, 
condemned Yugoslavia’s independence, and at the 
start of the Lebanon crisis, announced it was 
ready to send troops to the Near East to fight 
British and American ‘‘aggressors.’’ 

Communist chairman: Mao _ Tse-tung. 
Chairman (head of state): Liu Shao-chi, elected 
Apr. 27, 1959. Premier: Chou En-lai, app. 1949. 

The second five-year plan (1958-1962) continued 
priority for heavy industry, but placed greater 
emphasis than previously on agriculture. The gov- 
ernment reported, Aug. 26, 1959, that its 1958 
production figures had been grossly overstated and 
scaled down sharply its 1959 goals. Steel produc- 
tion in 1958 was restated as 8,000,000 metric tons, 
and the 1959 goal of 18,000,000 tons reduced to 
12,000,000. Food grains output in 1958 was re- 
vised downward from 375,000,000 metric tons to 
250,000,000 metric tons and an increase of only 
10% was set for 1959. Other production figures 
were revised in similar ratio. On Aug. 28 it re- 
ported impressive gains in industrial production 
for the first six months of 1959 over 1958, but 
food continued to lag. Of about 1,000 large in- 
dustrial and mining projects reported under con- 
struction in 1958, 700 were said to be completed, 
including 54 with Soviet aid. The report of the 
Central Committee in August, 1959, discounted the 
manufacture of steel in small furnaces and re- 
ported 3,080,000 tons turned out in the year from 
this source had proved unsuitable industrially. 

Between August-December, 1958, more than 99% 
of rural households were organized into a system 
of people’s communes numbering about 26,000, 
but hunger, unrest and dwindling production 
under the rigid discipline led to easing of the 
system in 1959. The communes broke up families, 
increased state supervision over children and 
changed traditional ways of living. 

China and the USSR signed an agreement Feb. 
7, 1959, providing for increased Soviet financial 
and technical aid for industrial. expansion over 
an eight-year period, amounting to 5 billion 
rubles ($1.25 billion) and encompassing 78 heavy 
installations, including steel, chemical, coal and 
oil, and electric power. 

Vast hydroelectric and irrigation projects are 
under construction or in partial operation. Largest 
of 11 major water projects is the Sanmen Gorge 
project on the Yellow River in Honan, expected 
to store 84.6 billion cu. yds. of water, with power 
stations to have capacity of 1,100,000 kw. The 
overall irrigated area was reported extended in 
1958 to 66,600,000 hectares, an increase of 35,000,- 
000, covering 59% of the farmland. (1 hectare— 
2.471 acres). It announced May 18, 1959, a new 
canal system plan, with four trunk routes span- 
ning China from south to north, to connect the 
Yangtze with the Yellow River. 

The regular army is estimated at approx. 3,000, - 
000, including 2,500,000 in 70 first-line armies 
(equiv. to U. S. corps); also 1,500,000-2,000,000 
regional district troops, 600,000-1,000,000 public 
security troops, and a poorly equipped home guard 
militia believed to total 13,000,000. Air force equip- 
ment and training have been furnished by the 
USSR. The air force numbers 75,000 with 2,500 
planes. The navy has 50,000 men. 

MONGOLIA 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sul- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up in Pailingmiao, Apr. 23, 1934, to 
handle local affairs. An autonomous republic was 
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1945, which also internationalized Dairen. 


Population (1953): 6,100,104, of which less than 
20% are Mongol. Captial: Huhehot (Kweisui). 

Outer Mongolia: For data concerning the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Mongolia, see page 372. 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, com- 
prising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria, 
is 633,802 square miles; population (est. 1958), is 
ec. 6,000,000, of whom 75% are Uighurs, a Turkic 
Moslem group, with a heavy Chinese increase in 
recent years. Tihwa (Urumchi), the capital, and 
Kuldja are the chief cities. 

Sinkiang is considered China’s richest region in 
strategic materials, including tungsten, wolfram, 
molybdenum, copper, zinc, coal, uranium and oil. 
The province was declared autonomous in 1953. 

In 1958 the first rail link with China proper 
was completed and a 10-year program was re- 
vealed whichis designed to make it a major in- 
dustrial and agricultural area. 


TIBET 
Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Paki- 
stan. The country is situated between the Hima- 
laya and Kunlun Mountains. Trade is with India 
mostly, being carriedon through lofty passes, some 


of which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 


impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Tibet is about 470,000 sq. mi., with wide 
areas unexplored. Its average altitude is 15,000 ft. 
Gartok, 15,100 ft., is believed to be the highest 
inhabited town on earth. Population (census, 1953) 
is 1,273,969. Agricultural methods are primitive. 
Cereals are the main crops. The religion is Lama- 
ism, a form of Buddhism. 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
a pact signed May 23, 1951. A communist Tibetan 
Autonomous Government was announced Dec. 20, 
1953, revising the quasi-religious administration 
of the Dalai and Panchen-Lamas. 

A revolt against the Chinese became general 
Mar. 13, 1959, when the latter attempted to arrest 
the Dalai Lama. The Tibetan cabinet denounced 
the 1951 treaty, The Communists crushed the 
revolt and the Dalai Lama fled to India. They 
placed the Panchen Lama on the Tibetan throne. 
In a speech Apr. 5 Prime Minister Nehru of India 
condemned the Chinese Communists for breaking 
its pledge to respect Tibetan autonomy. See 
Chronology for details. 

A reform program, including land redistribution 
and abolition of serfdom (assertedly practiced in 
some monasteries) was announced July 3, 1959. 


MANCHURIA 

The former state of Manchuria, one-time Man- 
chu state, with an area of 404,428 square miles; 
population (1940) including Jehol Province, 43,- 
233,954, is bounded on the North by Siberia, 
USSR, on the East by Siberia and Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and China, and on the 
West by China, Siberia and Mongolia. It is ad- 
ministered as part of Communist China. 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
river, the line U.N. airplanes were not permitted 
to cross during the Korean war, 1950-53. 

Wrested from China by Japan in 1931, Man- 
churia was proclaimed an independent nation Feb. 
18, 1932, and came into existence Mar. 1, 1932, 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of the Sino-Japanese war, 1945, the 
territory was returned to China. : 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world with about 32,736,000 hectares arable. 
The principal crops are svy beans, kaoliang, mil- 
let, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an important 
product. The land possesses great mineral wealth, 
including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 
It has steel mills and other heavy industry. 


KWANTUNG 

Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and on the West by the 
Liaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and con- 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
(Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria. E- 

Japan seized Port Arthur in 1905, and at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth. It was restored 
to the USSR by the Yalta Agreement, Feb. 11, 


Return to the Changchun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to Communist China, specified in the 
1950 Soviet-Chinese treaty has been completed, 


Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 


Capital: Bogota. Area (estimated): 439,520 
square miles. Population (UN estimate, 1958): 
13,522,000. Flag: wide yellow horizontal band above 
narrow blue and red bands. Monetary unit: Peso 
(U.S. 12.3¢ free rate). 

Description. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Carib- 
bean Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil 
on the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from North to South. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes 
and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles 
from Barranquilla. It is navigable over 800 mi. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost direct- 
ly over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a 
natural wonder near Bogota, 443 ft. high. 

Bogota, the capital founded in 1538, is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. ‘There is daily air- 
plane service to the U. S. and Europe. 

Resources and Industries. Colombia is the sec- 
ond largest exporter of coffee, annually shipping 
more than 5,000,000 bags of 132 lbs. each, account- 
ing for 80% of export trade. Rice, tobacco and 
cotton are cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, 
wheat and bananas. Dyewoods are important. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1957 383,000,000 241,000,000 
1958 333,000,000 185,000,000 


History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
1810-1824, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830. From the remainder of the confedera- 
tion evolved New Granada, Confederation Grana- 
dina, and finally the Republic of Colombia under 
a constitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama with- 
drew, Nov. 3, 1903, becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 63 mem- 
bers, elected for a term of four years, and & 
House of Representatives (one to every 90,000 
pop.), elected directly by the people every two 
years. Women 21 and over received the right to 
vote and hold office Aug. 25, 1954. The President 
is elected by direct vote for four years and is 
ineligible for the following term. 

A new bi-partisan system was voted in a na- 
tional plebiscite Dec. 1, 1957. In effect a 16-year 
truce between the Conservative and Liberal parties, 
it called for alternation of the Presidency between 
the parties, equal representation in all elective 
offices. Accordingly, in general elections, Mar. 16, 
1958, 80 Senators and 148 Representatives were 
elected. President: Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
Liberal, elected May 4, 1958; inaugurated Aug. 7. 

Education and Religion. The population is 
mainly whites and half castes with only 105,807 
Indians. Education is free but not compulsory. 
The National University, founded 1572, is in 
Bogota. Roman Catholicism is the prevailing re- 
ligion and although others are tolerated officially, 
there are frequent complaints of harassment of 
Protestant organizations. Spanish is the language. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers, 3 
frigates, gunboats and others. The Air Force 
comprises fighting and training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 

Capital: Sam Jose. Area (estimated): 23,421 
square miles. Population (Govt. estimate 1958): 
1,072,000. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 
Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 15¢). 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, southernmost Central 
American state, a republic, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate, The interior Bleteay with an altitude of 
about 4,000 ft., is temperate. 
~ San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean 
—is the country’s industrial and cultural center. 
Limon and Puntarenas are the principal ports. 
The crater atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the 
world. Puerto Limon occupies one of the sites 
where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are international airports 
at La Sabana and El Coco. 

Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
Nanas, cocoa, cattle, cotton, and abaca., Corn, 
sugar cane, rice, beans, tobacco and potatoes are 
cultivated. The distillation of spirits is a govern- 
ment monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is becoming important. Gold and silver are mined 
on the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, 
alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. Hydroelectric power is being 
developed. 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, industrial ma- 
chinery, gasoline, leather, hardware and _ tools. 
Three-fourths of foreign’ trade is with U.S. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 

Import by U.S. Export by U.S. 
1957 28,000,000 48,000,000 
1958 36,000,000 42,000,000 

History and Government. Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America, 1824- 
1829, Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov. 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
of seven, The President cannot be re-elected dur- 
ing two succeeding terms. Voting is compulsory. 

President: Mario Echandi Jiminez, elected Feb. 
2, 1958. 

Religion and Education. Primary education is 
compulsory. Higher education is free; its institu- 
tions include the University of Costa Rica in San 
Jose; Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sci- 
ences in Turrialba. The language of the country is 
Spanish. English is taught in the public schools. 
Roman Catholicism is the religion, but the nation 
has religious liberty. 

Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500 to 1,200, trained by a 
United States Army mission. 


Cuba 


REPUBLICA DE CUBA 

Capital: Havana. Area: 44,206 square miles, 
Population (govt. est. 1958): 6,466,000. Flag: three 
blue, two white stripes, alternated, with large 
white star in red triangle at mast. Monetary 
unit; Peso (U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among the 
Greater Antilles. It has the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Strait of Florida to the North, the Atlantic 
to the Northeast, the Caribbean Sea to the South. 
Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. The 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates it 
from Haiti to the East, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the South. Yucatan is 130 miles 
to the West. Its length is 730 miles, and the 
breadth averages 50 miles with a maximum of 160 
miles. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of the finest 
and safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and 
Bahia Honda. Guantanamo was leased in 1903 to 
the United States for a naval base. The Isle of 
Pines (Isla de Pinos), 1,180 sq. mi., is Cuban. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they reach 
@ general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with Pico 
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Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest point. Santa 
Glerd, ie rough and Deke, ae ee 
Havana are rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76°F and mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

Havana (La Habana) pop. over 1,000,000, is 
Cuba’s greatest port and center of social and 
political life. Old Spanish architecture mingles 


with most modern hotel buildings. It has a bright 


night life, with numerous casinos, and is popular 
with tourists. The Blanquita is one of the largest 
indoor-outdoor theaters, seating 6,500. Santiago de 
Cuba, on the SE coast, is next largest port. 

Resources and Industries. Chief barometer of 
the nation’s economy is the sugar industry which 
accounts for about one-fourth of national income 
and 80% of total exports; and provides about 
three-fourths of its rail traffic. United States citi- 
zens have furnished much of the estimated billion- 
dollar investment in the industry. 

Largest cane sugar producer in the world, the 
nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crop. 
It supplies about one-third of U. S. sugar require- 
ments to accord with an annual quota. 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarets rank second. Tobacco is cultivated 
chiefly in the Vuelta-Abajo district. Other agricul- 
tural products are molasses, coffee, pineapples, 
bananas, citrus fruit and coconuts. Textiles, cab- 
inet woods (mahogany and cedar), dyewoods, 
fibers, gums, resins and oils are important com- 
mercially. Iron, copper, manganese, nickel and salt 
are some of the minerals. Textiles and rum are 
exported. 

Trade by United States with Cuba in dollars 
(Dept. of Commerce): 

Import by U.S. 
1957 482,000,000 618,000,000 
1958 528,000,000 546,000,000 


There are more than 9,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. 

History and Government. Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, and originally called 
Juana. Cuba is its Indian name. Except for British 
occupation, 1762-63, it was Spanish until 1898. 

Under Spanish governors Cubans were denied 
citizenship, slavery was retained until 1886, and 
patriots who revolted were executed. On Oct. 10, 
1868, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes led Cubans in a 
proclamation of independence. Their ten-years’ 
war ended in 1878 with guarantees of rights by 
Spain, which Spain failed to carry out. A full- 
scale movement for independence began Feb. 24, 
1895, under Jose Marti, with the military under 
the command of Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo 
and Calixto Garcia. By 1897 over half the island 
was in Cuban hands. The Spanish governor, 
Valerian Weyler, destroyed sugar plantations, 
banned export of tobacco and held patriots in 
“reconcentration camps.’”? The U. S. offer to 
mediate was rejected by Spain. 

The movement to help Cuba gain its inde- 
pendence was speeded up by the sinking of the 
U.S.S. Maine in Havana harbor. The U.S. declared 
war on Spain Apr. 25, 1898, and defeated it in the 
short Spanish-American War. (See Memorable 
Dates.) The Teller Amendment obligated the U. S. 
to respect Cuban independence. In the Treaty of 
Paris, Dec. 10, 1898, Spain gave up all claims to 
Cuba. The U. S. formally withdrew May 20, 1902, 
when Tomas Estrada Palma was inaugurated first 
President of the republic. The Platt Amendment 
to a treaty, 1903, committed the U. S. to inter- 
vene if Cuban independence was threatened; in 
1934 this was relinquished. 

Cuba fell under dictatorship when Maj. Gen. 
Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar seized control from 
Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, (elected 1948) Mar. 10, 
1952. Opposition to the corrupt Batista regime 
became vigorous in 1956 under leadership of Fidel 
Castro (born 1927), lawyer and former leader of 
student opposition, Known as the 26th of July 
Movement, the revolutionists in 1958 carried on 
intensified guerrilla warfare against the regime 
in Oriente, Las Villas, and Camaguey. General 
Batista resigned Jan. 1, 1959, and fied to exile 
in the Dominican Republic, thence to Lisbon. 

Castro proclaimed Dr. Manuel Urrutia Lleo 
Provisional President Jan. 2, 1959. President Ur- 
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Tutia dissolved the Cuban Congress, Jan. 6, and 
removed from office all governors, congressmen, 
mayors and aldermen. Dr. Castro became Premier 
Feb. 16. The country is governed by a Fundamental 
Law approved Feb. 8, 1959, pending elections; the 
law is based on the 1940 constitution, with modi- 
fications for rule by a de facto government. 

An agrarian reform law approved May 18, 1959, 
would limit individual holdings to 1,000 acres and 
restrict ownership to citizens. It threatened to 
strip U. S.-owned sugar mills of their cane 
plantations. U. S. sugar mills in Cuba in 1959 
represented an investment of approx. $275,000,000, 
producing about 40% of total output. A U. S. 
protest split the new regime and 5 cabinet min- 
isters resigned June 12. First seizure of land 
under the law was carried out June 25, when 
troops took over 2,357,600 acres in Camaguey 
province. 

Cuba broke relations with the Dominican Re- 
public over charges of internal interference. 
Several Caribbean nations accused Cubans of 
fomenting trouble inside their borders. Pres. 
Urrutia resigned after accusing .Communists of 
plotting treason. Dr. Castro resigned as premier 
July 17, but resumed the office July 26. 
See Chronology for 1959 events. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
institutions of higher learning is the University of 
Havana, founded in 1721. The Roman Catholic 
teligion is predominant. The language is Spanish 
with English widely understood. 

Defense. Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished Jan. 5, 1942. There is a small navy and 
air force. 


Czechoslovakia 


CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 

Capital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 square 
miles. Population (UN est. 1958): 13,469,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bands, with blue tri- 
angle extending from mast to midpoint. Monetary 
unit: Koruna. 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia, a Central European 
republic, is about 600 mi. E to W, 50 to 100 mi. N 
to S. It is bounded W and SW by Bavaria (West 
Germany); N and NW by Saxony (East Germany); 
N and NE by Poland; E by Ukrainian USSR, which 


has absorbed Ruthenia; S by Austria and Hungary. 


The Vitava (Moldau) and Lobe (Elbe) flow from 
Bohemia to Germany; the Danube separates Slo- 
vakia from Hungary. The Carpathian Mts. are in 
the E and NE; tallest are the Tatras, with Ger- 
lachovka or Stalin peak, 8,737 ft. The Sudetes are 
on the Polish border; the Ore Mts. (Ger: Erzge- 
birge) on the Saxon border. The Great Bohemian 
Forest, productive of game and timber, lies on 
the Bavarian border. 5 

Resources and Industries—Czechoslovakia has 
great. natural resources, developed by farming, 
mining and industry. About one-third is agricul- 
tural, with about 60% in grain—fiour milled in 
1958 averaged 78,000 tons per month. Meat produc- 
tion averaged 35,000 tons; milk 314,000 tons. Sugar 
beets and hops“are grown and beer is exported 
from Plzin (Pilsen). 

Coal is mined-in the Ostrava-Karvina basin and 
at Plzin and Brno (Briinn); in 1958 coal averaged 
2,151,000 metric tons per month and lignite 
4,736,000 metric tons. Iron ore, found in the 
Beroun basin and Slovakia, averaged 233,000 
metric tons per month in 1958; pig iron 314,000 
tons; crude steel, 459,000 metric tons. Ostrava is 
a steel center. The Lenin munitions plant, formerly 
Skoda, at Plzin is one of the largest in Europe. 
Oil is found in Slovakia and Moravia and refined 
at Bratislava on the Danube. Jachymov, formerly 
Joachimstal, in the Ore Mts. has Europe’s richest 
deposits of pitchblende (for radium) and uranium, 
mined intensively by the Soviet Union under con- 
tract. Glass crystals and kaolin support a large 
glass and china industry; other products include 
wood pulp, textiles, shoes. Hydroelectric installa- 
tions averaged monthly 1,635,000,000 kwh in 1958. 

In 1958 industrial production index was 153 
(1953—100), against 139 in 1957. 

History and Government. Since February, 1948, 
Czechoslovakia has been a Communist republic 
with Soviet-type constitution, nationalized in- 
dustry and one-party elections. Its 3 major di- 
visions, Bohemia, Moravia-Silesia and Slovakia, 
have regional administration. The Czechs (over 
8,000,000) and Slovaks (over 3,500,000) are of 
Slav origin, with strong nationalist aspirations. 
There are about 450,000 Hungarians, 200,000 


Germans, 100,000 Ruthenian-Ukrainians and 100,- 
000 Poles. In forced dislocations several million 
Hungarians were moved out of Slovakia and an 
estimated 3,000,000 Sudeten Germans were trans- 
ferred to Germany under the Potsdam Agreement. 

Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia were part of the 
Great Moravian Empire when overrun by the 
Magyars 906 A. D. Bohemia and Moravia later be- 
came part of the Holy Roman Empire. Under the 
kings of Bohemia Prague in the 14th century was 
the cultural center of Central Europe. The Hussite 
religious wars were fought here, 1420-36. In 1526 
Ferdinand, brother of Emperor Charles V, became 
king of Bohemia and Hungary and began German- 
ization of the Slavs, never fully successful. In 
1618 the Thirty Years’ War opened in Prague. 

In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes formed a provisional government and when 
Austria fell Oct. 28, 1918, proclaimed the republic 
of Czechoslovakia, to which Slovak leaders adhered 
Oct. 30. Masaryk was President 1918-1935 and was 
succeeded by Benes. When Hitler demanded in- 
dependence for the Sudeten Germans the prime 
ministers of Britain and France met with Hitler 
and Mussolini at Munich Sept. 29, 1938, and 
agreed to give Sudetenland to Germany and other 
slices to Poland and Hungary. 

In March, 1939, Hitler wiped out the Czech- 
oslovakian republic, made protectorates of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, and supported the autonomy of 
Slovakia. A large Slovak party, which had pre- 
ferred federation with the Czechs on the Swiss 
model instead of the union that resulted, took this 
opportunity to proclaim the independence of 
Slovakia on Mar. 14, 1939, with Dr. Jos. Tiso as 
President. Since this involved obligations to Hitler 
the Allies refused recognition. While the Slovak 
regime declared war on the United States Dec. 16, 
1941, other Slovak leaders cooperated with Benes, 
and the Czech government-in-exile declared war 
on Nazi Germany. 

In May, 1942, the German governor, Heydrich, 
was assassinated near Lidice; Hitler in reprisal 
leveled the village, shot the men, interned the 
women and distributed the children in Germany. 

Slovak Protestants April 17, 1943, demanded re- 
call of Slovak troops sent into Russia. Russian and 
U. S. troops liberated Czechoslovkia in April and 
May, 1944, and Benes returned as President May 
8, 1945. In May, 1946, Communists made great 
gains; Benes had to accept Klement Gottwald, a 
Communist, as Prime Minister. In February, 1948, 
Gottwald organized a Communist government, 
which in May engineered a one-slate vote putting 
Communists in full control. Benes resigned June 
7, 1948 and died Sept. 3. The executive power was 
vested in 1953 in a presidium. There is a Czech 
assembly of 300 and a Slovak assembly of 100, 
named for 3 years. 

President of Presidium: Antonin Novotny (born 
Dec. 10, 1904), elected Nov. 19, 1957. Premier: 
Viliam Siroky. 

Education and Religion. An estimated 75% of 
the population is Roman Catholic, the rest Prot- 
estant (Hussite), Greek Orthodox;and others. 

Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University in Prague, founded in 1348; the Uni- 
versities of Brno, Bratislava, Kosice, Hradec, 
Kralove, Pilsen; also technical universities. 

Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945, with 
service for two years. Since 1950 the army has 
been trained by Soviet advisers. Its strength is 
estimated at 245,000, with an additional 190,000 
in the air and security forces. 

Czechoslovakia was one of the 8 Communist 
nations signing the 20-year Mutual Defense Pact 
at Warsaw May 14, 1955, providing for a unified 
military command. 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 

Capital: Copenhagen. Area: 16,576 square miles. 
Population, including Faroe Islands and Greenland 
(UN est. 1957): 4,500,000. Flag: White cross on 
red field (Dannebrog). Monetary Unit; Krone, pl. 
Kroner (U.S, 14.48c). 

Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low undulating plains. 

Resources and Industries. One third of the pop- 
ulation lives by agriculture on more than 70% cf 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more 
butter and produces more bacon than any other 
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country except the U.S. Fisheries are valuable. 
Tourist trade accounts for 5% of foreign exchange. 

The first cooperative consumers’ society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,964 
affiliated societies and includes 480,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population. Danish 
farmers operate more than 1,250 cooperative dai- 
ries, 60 cooperative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 


Imports 
1956 9,058 1,677 
1957 . 9,383 8,106 
1958 9,292 8,744 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kébenhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Havn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great at- 
traction here is the castle of Kronborg which once 
collected Sound duties. : 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. 

The King and Parliament jointly hold legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the constitu- 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was signed June 5, 
1953, Denmark’s Constitution Day. It made wom- 
en eligible to succeed to the throne, substituted 
@ unicameral Parliament (the Folketing) of 179 
members for the former two-chamber Rigsdag, 
lowered the voting age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of a 
colony to a full member of the Danish Common- 
wealth with representatives in Parliament, and 
made legal provisions for Denmark’s full coopera- 
tion in projects of international scope through a 
clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing 
members or by plebiscite majority. 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, King Christian X, Aprii 
20, 1947, He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters: Princess Mar- 
grethe, heir-presumptive (born April 16, 1940). 
Princess Benedikte (born April 29, 1944), Princess 
Anne-Marie (born Aug. 30, 1946). The King has 
one brother, Prince Knud (born July 27, 1900). 

Prime Minister: H. C. Hansen, appointed Feb. 
1, 1955; reappointed as head of a coalition govern- 
ment May 28, 1957. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded-in 1479. 

Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25, 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force, reorganized in 1948, is being ex- 
panded, Mobilized strengths are: Army, 100,000 
plus local defense units of about 25,000; navy, 
20,000; air force, 8 fighter and fighter-bomber 
Squadrons totaling 15,000. Seven airfields have 
been approved under the NATO program. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, area 540 
8q. mi., pop. 32,380, have extensive home rule. 


GREENLAND 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the island 
is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in altitude. 
The average thickness of the ice cap is 1,000 ft. 
The population (1956) is 28,298. The capital is 
Godthaab, Under the 1953 Danish constitution the 
colony became an integral part of the realm. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are exported. 


Dominican Republic 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 
Capital: Ciudad Trujillo. Area (Govt. est.), 19,- 
333 square miles. Population (Govt. est. 1959): 
2,843,415, Flag: four alternating red and blue 
Squares quartered by white cross. Monetary unit: 
Peso (U.S. $1), 


the West and Pu 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 193 
miles long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 

The city of Santo Domingo, founded 1496, is 
the oldest settlement on the hemisphere and has 
the supposed ashes of Columbus in an elaborate 
tomb in its ancient cathedral. In 1936 President 
Trujillo changed its name to. Ciudad Trujillo. 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fer- 
tile, about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; 
agriculture and stock raising are the principal 
activities. Sugar, cacao, coffee, tobacco, corn, 
peanuts, and bananas are the chief products. 
Cattle, hogs, horses and poultry farms enhance 
farm prosperity. - 

The country has salt, chalk, bauxite, iron, 
marble, amber, gold, copper, Kaolin. > 

Chief manufactures are sugar, molasses, rum, 
alcohol, cement, peanut oil, chocolate, tobacco 
products, cordage, textiles, apparel, lumber, fur- 
niture. 

U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1957 63,000,000 74,000,000 
1958 72,000,000 76,000,000 

History and Government. Spain ceded Santo 
Domingo to France, 1795. Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
Haitian leader, overran it, 1801. Spain returned 
intermittently 1803-1821, and several native re- 
publics came and went. From 1822 to 1844 Haiti 
governed it. The republic was formed 1844, Spain 
occupied it 1861-63. 

The country was occupied by American Marines 
from 1916 until 1924, when a constitutionally 
elected government was installed. In 1942 a new 
constitution gave suffrage to women. Gen. Rafael 
L. Trujillo (Molina) born 1891, was President, 
1930-38 and 1942-52. He was given wide executive 
powers by the congress and is virtual head of the 
government; his brother, Hector Bienvenido Tru- 
jillo (Molina), born 1908, after being head of the 
army and police, became President 1952 and 1957. 

The President is elected by direct vote every 
five years. The National Congress consists of a 
Senate of 23 and a Chamber of Deputies. All per- 
sons over 18 have the right to suffrage. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and 19% negroes. 
There is religious tolerance and no state religion. 
The population is almost wholly Roman Catholic. 
Education is free and compulsory. The language is 
Spanish, but English is widely spoken. The Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo was established 1538 by 
Dominican fathers. 

Defense. There is compulsory training for one 
year. Active armed forces comprise approximately 
25,000 officers and men and ‘a Civil Reserve of 
100,000. The Navy has modern units—2 destroyers, 
4 frigates, 5 corvettes, patrol vessels and coast 
guards, The air force has fighters, light bombers, 
transport and rescue squadrons. 


Ecuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 

Capital: Quito. Area (govt. est.): 116,270 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1958): 4,007,000. 
Flag: broad yellow bar above narrower blue and 
red bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 
Monetary unit: Sucre (U.S. 6.6¢). 

Descriptive. Ecuador, on the northern Pacific 
Coast of South America, extends from about 100 
miles north of the Equator to 400 miles south of it. 
It is bounded by Colombia on the North and Peru 
on the East and South. Two cordillera of the 
Andes mountains cross the-country from north to 
south, dividing it into three natural zones—coastal, 
highlands, and the orient extending to the border 
with Peru. Included among Ecuador’s 22 peaks 
are a number of South America’s highest vol- 
canos, including Chimborazo (20,577 ft.), Coto= 
mee ree Cayambe, and Altar. 

Ecuador’s area includes the Galapagos (Tor- 
toise) Islands, with an area of 3,028 aa is the 
archipelago forming the province of Colon. Esti- 
mates of the country’s area vary widely; portions 
of the frontier have not been delimited. 

Guayaquil is the chief seaport, and also serves 
Panagra and Braniff Airlines. Otavalo, Quito, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists. 

The 230-mile Quito-San Lorenzo railroad, com- 
pleted Mar. 9, 1957, gives Quito access to the Pa- 
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cific and opens markets to fertile agricultural 
lands in Imbabura and Esmeraldas provinces, 
Resources and Industries. The country is rich in 
undeveloped minerals.Rich~silver_ore, is found at 
Pillzhum in Cafiar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Modern farm methods 
have redoubled Ecuador’s agricultural growth 
since 1948. Rice exports have doubled, bananas 
quadrupled. Other agricultural products are cere- 
als, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Cocoa ranks 
first in exports by value. Others include kapok, 
rubber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 
Once industrially slow, Ecuador is rapidly mod- 
ernizing and expanding its industries. Industry 
now contributes 20% to the national income and 
is accelerating, with large production increases in 
cement, edible oils, textiles, sugar, chemicals. 
The so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made 
of Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 
Ecuador is the chief source of balsa wood, half as 
heavy as cork but very strong. 
U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1957 58,000,000 51,000,000 
1958 56,000,000 47,000,000 


History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a republic. 

Under the republic’s constitution of 1946 the 
President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term and the Congress consists of a 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives. Women 
have voted since 1939. 

Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Social-Christian, was 
elected President June 3, 1956, 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion. Primary education is compulsory. 
The language is Spanish. The population is over 
one-third Indian and one-third mixed; whites are 
in the minority but settlement by Americans and 
the British is encouraged. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. The 
U.S. has a military assistance advisory agreement 
with Ecuador and rights to naval bases. 

EG 


YPT 
For information on the Republic of Egypt, see 
United Arab Republic. 


El Salvador 


REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 

Capital: San Salvador. Area (prov. est.): 8,259 
square miles. Population (UN est. 1958): 2,434,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, coat 
of Fagin! on white. Monetary unit: Colon (U.S. 
40¢ 

Descriptive. El Salvador, smallest of the six 
Central American or Middle American republics 
and only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is 


_ pounded on the West by Guatemala, on the North 


and East by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, 
and on the South by a Pacific coastline of about 
160 miles. A country of mountains, hills and up- 
land plains, it is entirely within the tropics, but 
tropic heat is modified by the elevation. 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. La Liber- 
tad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutuco) are the 
principal seaports. Air traffic is increasing. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. 

Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Other exports are henequen, cotton, gold, sugar, 
balsam, shoes, textiles, cement, liquors. Imports 
include cotton textiles, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, automobiles and trucks, wheat and flour, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Import by U.S. Export by U.S. 
1957 56,000,000 50,000,000 
1958 49,000,000 45,000,000 


History and Government. El Salvador became 
independent of Spain in 1821; member of the Cen- 
tral American Federation until 1839. The consti- 
tution provides for a unicameral legislative sys- 
tem, the National Assembly. of Deputies, elected 
by popular vote. Voting is compulsory for all over 
18 years of age. Executive power is vested in the 
President who is elected by direct, popular vote 
and is ineligible for immediate reelection. The 


President is assisted by a Council of Ministers who 
are named by him. 

President: Lt. Col. Jose Maria Lemus, elected 
Mar. 4, 1956. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory and the language is Spanish. The 
dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 

Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Estonia 
EESTI VABARITK 

ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 

Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 squaré 
miles. Population (USSR estimate, 1956): 1,100,000. 

Descriptive. Estonia comprises the one-time Rus- 
sian Empire province of Estonia (Eestimaa), the 
northern part of Livonia, parts of the former 
Petjorski Krai and a number of islands in the 
Baltic Sea. It is bounded on the East by_the 
USSR, Latvia on the South, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic on the West, and the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the North. The Estonians are of Finnish- 
Uerian origin. The country is a low plain inter~ 
spersed with a series of rolling hills. 

Resources and Industries. Chief occupations are 
agriculture and dairy farming. Crops include rye, 
oats and barley. About 22% of the territory is 
covered by forests which furnish material for 
furniture, match and pulp industries. Textiles, 
agricultural machinery, precision instruments also 
are manufactured. Mineral resources include 
shale, peat, phosphorites. 

History and Government. Estonia declared its 
independence from Russia Feb. 24, 1918. It was 
overrun and incorporated by the USSR in June 
1940. This action has not been recognized by the 
United States. Estonia was known as a country of 
quaint medieval towns. Tallinn was founded by 
King Valdemar II of Denmark in 1219; Narva, 
founded in the 13th century, contained a fortress 
built by the Russian Grand Duke Ivan III in 1492. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation. 
18.6% of the population were Lutherans, 19% 
Greek Orthodox. Compulsory school attendance 
was extended to seven years in 1945; in 1950 there 
were 150,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 8 institu- 
tions of higher education, including Tartu (Dor- 
pat) University, founded in 1632. 


‘Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 
YE ITIOPIA NEGUSE NEGUEST MENGUIST 


Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square 
miles (398,350 including Eritrea). Population 
(govt. estimate 1956): 19,500,000. Flag: three 


horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with lion in 
testes bar. Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar (U.S. 
40.25¢). 

Descriptive. The kingdom of Ethiopia (or Abys- 
sinia). is a mountainous country in NE Africa, 
bounded NE by its federated state of Eritrea, 
which borders the Red Sea; E by French Somali- 
land and British Somaliland; SE and S by Somali- 
land, UN Trustee Terr. held by Italy until 1960; 
S by Kenya; W by Sudan. 

Its principal rivers are the Abbai (Blue Nile), 
Baro, Gibe, Didessa, Wabi, Awash, Juba, and 
Webi Shebeli. The climate is largely temperate, 
with a rainy season from June to September. 

Resources and Industries. Economy is mainly 
agricultural but industrial resources are potentially 
great, including vast hydroelectric power, surveys 
of which are under way with aid of the Interna- 
tional Bank. Modern industrial enterprises are 
conducted by American and other firms. 

Fertile soil and abundant rainfall produce two 
crops annually. Wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, 
sugar and coffee are principal crops. Cattle, 
sheep, goats and mules are raised in great num- 
bers. The horses are small but sturdy and popu- 
lar as polo ponies. Coffee of extremely high 
quality, used for blending, from the Province of 
Kaffa, accounts for half of the country’s foreign 
exchange. The govt. has established a National 
Coffee Board, to increase quality and trade. 
Hides and skins of domestic and wild animals 
also are exported. Mineral resources include 
platinum, gold, silver, manganese, tin, cop- 
per, asbestos, potash, sulphur, mica, cement, and 
salt. There are known deposits of coal and iron; 
tests are in progress for petroleum. 

Addis Ababa is connected by rail with Djibouti, 
French Somaliland. The highway system is being 
expanded, as also are radio, telephone and tele- 
graph communications. A modern airline serves 
the nation and connects with foreign lines. 

History and Government. Ethiopia is a constitu- 
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J monarchy derived from a number of earlier 
cr ieers descendants of ancient Hamite and 
Semite tribes. Italy invaded the country in 1935 
without declaring war and partially occupied it. 
Emperor Haile Selassie fought until forced to 
withdraw. The League of Nations applied sanctions 
against Italy, which proved ineffective. Mussolini 
added Ethiopia to Italy with Victor Emmanuel III 
emperor. British forces freed Ethiopia, 1941. Eri- 
trea, former Italian colony, was federated with 

thiopia in 1952. 
Brne present Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 225th 
consecutive Solomonic ruler, was born July 23, 
1892, crowned Noy. 2, 1930. He voluntarily estab- 
lished a Parliament and judiciary system, July 16, 
1931, and promulgated a new constitution Nov. 4, 
1955, incorporating a liberal bill of rights, grant- 
ing the franchise to all over 21 and defining the 
emperor’s powers. The Senate (Upper House) of 
105 is appointed for 6-year terms; Chamber of 
Deputies, approx. 210, is elected for 4 years. 

Education and Religion. Ethiopian culture has 
been influenced by Greece and Egypt. Christianity 
is the predominant religion, embraced in 330 A.D.; 
the Coptic, Monophysite branch is practiced. Until 
1952 the Egyptian Coptic Patriarch was the head 
of the Church, but the Emperor now appoints the 
Ethiopian Archbishop. Christians number over half 
of the population; Moslems about one-fifth. 

There are a number of training colleges, includ- 
ing a university college at Addis Ababa. The offi- 
cial language is Amharic; English is widely taught. 
Fifty hospitals and 250 clinics operate; epi- 
demic prevention is under direction of Ethiopian 
Pasteur Institute. 

Defense. The Emperor commands the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. High-ranking officers are 
trained in the United States and Great Britain. 


ERITREA 

Eritrea, an Italian colony for 67 years, stretches 
for 670 miles along the African coast_of the Red 
Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethio- 
pia and French Somaliland. Its.area is 48,350 sq. 
mi., population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and ma- 
larial, but the uplands are often cold. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. A rail- 
road 75 miles long connects the seaport Massawa 
with the capital, Asmara, and Cheren and Agordat. 
Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum has 
been found, 

The UN General Assembly, regulating Italy’s 
former colonies, voted Dec. 3, 1950 that Eritrea, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
be federated with Ethiopia. Eritrea chose a 68- 
member Assembly in March, 1952, which approved, 
July 9, a constitution drawn up by a UN com- 
mission establishing the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1952, when the Emperor signed the act of federa- 
tion. Eritrea is represented in the Ethiopian Par- 
Mament and Federal Council. 


Finland 


SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 

Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1958): 4,376,000. Flag: 
Extended blue cross on white field. Monetary unit: 
Markka (U.S. 0.3125¢). 

Descriptive, The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
USSR, on the South by the Gulf of Finland, 
USSR and Baltic Sea, and on the West by the 
Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. Its topog- 
raphy and climate are extremely rugged. 

Seventy percent of the land is forested. The 
lake and canal waterways are navigable for 3,000 
miles. Rail and air communication are well de- 
veloped. 

Aland Islands, constituting the autonomous de- 
partment of Aland, are 300 small islands, 572 sa. 
mi. one-third inhabited by settlers of Swedish 
descent, in the Gulf of Bothnia, 25 mi. from 
Sweden, 15 mi, from Finland. Russia ruled them 
from 1809-1917. They are demilitarized, Mariehamn 
is the principal port. 

Resources and Industries. Finland has long been 
an agricultural country, but in recent decades in- 
dustry has grown rapidly. The principal crops are 
oats, barley, wheat, rye, potatoes, hay. Wood- 
working, including paper and pulp, is the most im- 
portant industry; forest area covers 53,500,000 
acres, Other chief industries are métals, food and 
beverages, textiles, leather, chemicals. 

Finland’s merchant marine, Dec. 1957, comprised 
576 vessels aggregating 777,000 gross tons. 
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The cooperative system is carried on in Finland 
with marked success. 


Foreign trade (in markkas): 
Imports Exports 
1957 227,900,000,000 212,400,000,000 
1958 233,100,000,000 247,900,000,000 


History and Government. The original Finns 
were part of a large Asiatic migration, with Mon- 
goloid connections and related to the Magyar 
(Hungarian) and Turkish tribes. Swedish settlers 
brought the country into the kingdom of Sweden, 
1154 to 1809, when Finland became an autonomous 
grand duchy of the Russian Empire. Russian 
exactions created a strong national spirit; on Dec. 
6, 1917, Finland declared its independence and on 
July 17, 1919, became a republic. On Nov. 30, 
1939, the Soviet Union invaded Finland, and al- 
though the Finns took heavy toll, they succumbed 
after 3 mos. and in March, 1940, were forced to 
cede 16,173 sq. mi., including the Karelian isth- 
mus, Vijpuri, and an area on Lake Ladoga. When 
the Nazis attacked the USSR June 22, 1941, Fin- 
land went to war to take back its lands, but the 
victory of the Allies meant its defeat. The USSR, 
Sept. 19, 1944, exacted the former cessions, plus 
Petsamo, and a lease for 50 years on Porkkala 
area for a military base. The treaty of Feb. 10, 
1947, also exacted $300,000,000 in goods in term 
payments. In April, 1948, Finland signed a 10- 
year treaty of mutual assistance and friendship 
with USSR, extended in 1956 until 1975, when the 
USSR agreed to return Porkkala, which it did Jan. 
26, 1956. Finland has other economic agreements 
with USSR. Despite their setbacks the industri- 
ous Finns paid their war debts and brought pros- 
perity back to their land. 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. The President is 
ie ae Kekkonen, former Premier, elected Feb. 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Edus- 
kunta, numbering 200, elected to 4-year terms. 
The voting system is designed for proportional 
representation. In general elections July 6-7, 
1958, seats were distributed: Communists, 50; 
Social Democrats, 48; Agrarians, 48; Conservatives, 
29; Swedish People’s party, 14; Liberals, 8; Inde- 
pendent Socialists, 3. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is freedom of worship. Literacy rate is highest 
in the world—99%. Modern literature thrives. 
There are three major universities—one in Hel- 
sinki and two in Turku, and a number of insti- 
tutes of higher education. 

Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 19 are called up 
for one year for training. There are an Air Force 
and a Coast Defense. Finland’s effective force is 
limited by its World War II peace treaty to 41,900. 


Finland is a member of the UN and the Nordic 
Council. 


France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 

Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles, Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1958): 44,500,000. Flag: three verti- 
cal bars, blue-white-red. Monetary unit: Franc 
(U.S. 0.2¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42° 
20’ to 51°5’ north latitude, and from 7°45’ East 
longitude to 4°45’ West longitude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the Saar and Germany. The Jura 
mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
Alps from Italy on the Southeast. On the South 
are the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the West are 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the North the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England. 

Mt. Blanc, on the Franco-Italian border in the 
Savoy, is the tallest mountain west of the Cau- 
causus 15,771 ft. Other tall peaks are Mt. Pelat, 
10,017 ft. and Pic Montcalm in the Pyrenees, 10.305 
ft. On May 30, 1959, by agreement with Italy, work 
began on an 11-mi. railway tunnel piercing Mt. 
Blanc. Other tunnels pierce Mt. Cenis (8 mi.), the 
Vosges Mts., Ruve, Col de Braus and Mt. Grazian, 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3.367 square miles and a population 
(1954) of 244,266. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
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place of Napoleon. 

There are four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone. France controls 
the left bank of the Rhine from Basel, Switzer- 
land, to Lauterbourg. The waterways total 7,543 
miles in length, of which canals cover 3,031. 

The census of 1954 placed the population at 
43,041,000. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small diversified farms occupying 
29% of the employed, producing wheat, sugar 
beets, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, grapes, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
Cattle raising and fishing are extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore desposits in eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. Huge natural 
gas deposits at Lacq in the Pyrenees, first dis- 
covered in 1951, are expected to yield more than 
14,000,000 cu. meters per day by 1962. 

Power stations produce over 58 billion kwh an- 
nually. Projects are under way to develop the 
Rhone River Valley and the Rhine between Basel 
and Strasbourg. 

French railways are merged into one French Na- 
tional Railway system, the Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Francais. The merchant marine 
has increased markedly since 1939, with 624 sea- 
going ships totaling 4,212,000 tons, Jan. 1, 1959. 
The major air agency, Air France, serves 76 
countries on all the continents. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes, automobiles and iron prod- 
ucts. Index of industrial production for 1958 was 
153 (1953—100), against 145 in 1957, and reached 
159 in Feb., 1959. Production of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys averaged 1,012,000 metric tons per month 
in 1958. Crude steel production in: 1958 averaged 
1,217,000 metric tons per month. In March, 1959, 
it -was 1,284,000 tons. (1 metric ton equals 1,102 
short tons). Coal production in 1958 averaged 
4,810,000 metric tons monthly. 

In 1958 France produced 1,389,600 metric tons 
of petroleum. Southwest France became an impor- 
tant oil area with the discovery of the Laca and 
Parentis fields; the latter, by Esso Standard S. 
A. F., a French corporation, has a potential of 
1,000,000. tons annually. Exploration is proceeding 
around Marseille and in the Ile-de-France, while 
Gabun in Equatorial Africa is yielding nearly 
350,000 metric tons and the French Sahara is ex- 
pected to yield up to 10,000,000 metric tons within 
4 years. Some of the companies are in part gov- 
ernment owned. The refining industry is expand- 
ing. France normally imports nearly 25,000,000 
tons, over 22,000,000 from the Middle East. 

Some of the basic principles of atomic energy 
were discovered by French scientists. It has the 
Saclay pile, and the G-2 reactor at Marcoule ex- 
perimental atomic center which began to supply 
electricity commercially Apr. 22, 1959. Completion 
of France’s major nuclear power plant at Chinon 
in the Loire Valley was scheduled for early 1960, 
with eventual capacity of 300,000 kw. 

France is the most important vinery in the 
world and its wines, of which it produces about 
one billion gallons a year, are of high value for 
export. Names of French provinces and regions, 
such as Bordeaux, Champagne, Burgundy identify 
wines highly esteemed. While ownership of vine- 
yards is diversified, associations hold owners to 
strict account for the quality of their product. 

Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 
dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1957 5,395,346,000  4,497,709,000 
1958 4,059,528,000  3,204,762,000 
Trade with the United States (in dollars): 
Imports Exports 
1957 715,252,400 213,337,600 
1958 562,856,600 300,857,160 


The Bank of France, originally a private con- 
cern with the right to issue paper currency, 
second only to the Bank of England in Europe, 
came under government administration in 1945. 
The government reyalued the franc Aug. 10, 1957, 
from 350 to 420 to U. S. $1 for most transactions. 
Most industrial prices were frozen at the Aug. 
15, 1957, level by government decree. 


The government announced Dec. 27, 1958, a 17% 
devaluation of the franc (to 493.7 to $1), making 
it freely convertible into other currencies for non- 
residents and removed quota restrictions from 90% 
of French imports. Gen. de Gaulle called for an 
austerity program of great sacrifice and warned 
of higher prices and higher taxes. Subsequent 
rapid recovery of the economy in 1959 was re- 
flected in the issuance beginning in April of the 
silver ‘‘heavy franc”, increased production and 
investment and growing foreign exchange re- 
sources. In first three months of 1959 the govern- 
ment lent 2,870 million francs ($5,800,000) to 
business compared with 1,890 million franes in 
same period of 1958. The Bank of France lowered 
its interest rate for the third time in six months, 
April 23, from 414 to 4%. In March, France’s cur- 
rency stabilization fund and reserves were more 
than $1.2 billion, in contrast to the depletion of 
the previous year. 

History and Government. The monarchial system 
Was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848), 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second Em- 
pire (1852-1870), the Third Republic (1871-1946), 
the Fourth Republic (1946-1958). For list of rulers 
consult Inder. 

France suffered severe losses in manpower and 
wealth in the first World War, 1914-1918, when it 
was invaded by the German Empire because it was 
an ally of Russia. With Britain and the United 
States as its principal allies it threw back the 
Germans and by the Treaty of Versailles exacted 
return of Alsace and Lorraine, French provinces 
seized by Germany in 1871. As Allied controls on 
Germany were reduced Adolf Hitler and the Nazi 
party prepared for revenge. They invaded France 
in May, 1940,- occupied Paris June 14, 1940, and 
signed an armistice with a government that made 
its hq in Vichy, in unoccupied France. Marshal 
Henri Petain became chief of state, but French- 
men were divided. Underground forces (Resistance) 
operated as guerrillas while Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
formed an army in Africa. When France was lib- 
erated by the Allies Sept., 1944, De Gaulle became 
premier of the provisional government from Nov. 
7, 1944, until Jan., 1946. 

From 1946-1958, France had more than a score 
of Premiers, no party or combination of parties 
being able to hold power long in the face of 
weaknesses in the French parliamentary system 
and costly conflicts in Algeria, Indo-China and 
Tunisia. 

Gen. Charles Andre Marie Joseph de Gaulle 
(born Nov. 22, 1890) became Premier June 1, 1958, 
after a crisis threatening civil war followed the 
resignation of former Premier _ Felix Gaillard, 
April 16, and a conflict with Tunisia over the 
Algerian rebellion. He was approved by the As- 
sembly, 329 to 224, with a 15-member cabinet. 

Gen. de Gaulle’s proposed reforms included 
power to rule the country by decree for a six- 
month period, renewal of special powers in Algeria, 
and a constitutional amendment to transform the 
parliamentary regime into a presidential form 
with strong executive powers. 

The French Cabinet approved an amended draft 
of Gen. de Gaulle’s proposed constitution for the 
new French Community Aug. 20, 1958, which was 
approved by the voters by an overwhelming mar- 
gin, Sept. 28, with the exception of the West Afri- 
can territory of Guinea. The overall vote was 
31,123,483 (82.5%) to 6,556,073. Guinea voted 95% 
against the constitution, left the French Com- 
munity and Oct. 2, 1958, proclaimed itself a re- 
public. See page 357. 

Under the new constitution establishing the 
Fifth Republic, Overseas Territories were allowed 
six months. to choose whether to retain their 
status, become an overseas department more close- 
ly integrated with the Republic, or take the status 
of an autonomous state within the Community. 
Member states of the French Community are de- 
scribed below. 

Gen. de Gaulle was elected first President of 
the Fifth Republic Dec. 21, 1958; inaugurated Jan. 
8, 1959. He appointed Michel Debré, Premier. Jac- 
ques Soustelle, former Governor-General of Al- 
geria, was named Minister Delegate. 

The new constitution provides for a strong ex- 
ecutive branch headed by the President, a legis- 
lature composed of a National Assembly and a 
Senate. The President, elected for 7 years by an 
electoral college, appoints the Premier, (formerly 
elected by the Assembly), and may dissolve the 
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The French Community 
COMMUNAUTE FRANCAISE 

French Community, established under the 1958 
constitution of the Fifth Republic, replaces the 
French Union. It consists of the Departments of 
Metropolitan France and Algeria, and the fol- 
lowing Overseas Departments, Member States and 
Territories: 


Geographical Distribution 


Popula- 
tion 
Afri wee ceeececacess ee +|3,978,406| 41,395,391 
eteeeesce sss so... || 36,191] | 518,620 
Burope..........:.+...-+--+| 212,659) 44,500,000 
Oceania...................--| 16,6661 198,888 


Overseas Departments 


eria (Africa)..............] 852,600|10,265,000 
rena lana (South America) 35,135) 29,000 


Guadeloupe (West Indies)... . 583| 2291120 
Martinique (West Indies). ... . 380| 255,600 
eunion: (Asrica) . aces 969; 274,370 


Overseas Territories 
French Somaliland (Africa)... . 9,071 67,000 
Comoro Islands (Africa)...... 790) 177,000 
St. Pierre & Miquelon 


(nr Newfoundland).......... 4,900 
French Polynesia (So. Pacific).. 1,520 77,000 
New Caledonia (Pacific Ocean) 9,446 68,000 


Member States 


Malagasy Republic 
(formeriy Madagascar) er 241,094| 4,913,000 
judanese Republic (formerly 
iz French Sudan) (a)..........]| 450,500) 3,708,000 
Rencgal Rspublte eee aay 80,600) Ep 
C.. fi 
Peat kouic. 123,200} 2,485,000 


Ivory Coast Republic. ........ 
Republic of the Upper Volta...} 105,900} 3,326,000 
Dahomey Republic......... 45,900}. 1,713,000 


Niger Republic............... 
Gabon Republic.............. 
Congo Republic (Middle 
A odo ORE Sener 
entrai African Republic 
(for. Ubangi-Shari).........| 238,000] 1,134,436 
Chad Republic........... 496,000} 2,581,080 


(a) Mali Federation. Sudanese Republic and 
Senegal formed Mali Federation, Jan. 17, 1959, 
President; Modibo Keita, also Premier of Sudanese 
Republic. 


Condominium, with Britain 
New Hebrides (Oceania)... .. .! 5,700! 


494,500] 2,415,000 
103,000} 403,781 


132,000} 759,724 


53,888 


Trust Territories 


French Cameroons( West aeee 166,489] 3,187,000 
Togoland (West Africa)....... 21,893] 1,093,000 


Former Associated States 
The republics of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 
(South), formerly comprising French Indo-China, 
are not affiliated with the French Community. 
Consult Index for separate articles. 


Assembly and call for new elections; he may call 
for referendums on specific issues and may assume 
full powers in a national emergency. An absolute 
majority vote of the Assembly is required to over- 
throw a government; the confidence vote was 
abolished. The President is assisted by an Ex- 
ecutive Council comprising the Premier, heads of 
member states and certain Cabinet members. 
The first National Assembly of the new regime 
was elected Nov. 23 and 30, 1958, comprising 546 
members, including 71 deputies representing Al- 
geria. Twelve major parties were represented, 
ranging from the Poujadists on the extreme right 
to the Communists on the extreme left. Strongest 
was the Union (Gaullist) party, 189 seats, fol- 
lowed by Independents, and Moderates, 136; So- 
cialists, Left Center and others, 66; M.R.P. and 
Christain Democracy, 57. Communists won 10. 
Elections to the new Senate (formerly called 
Council of the Republic), which may not exceed 
300 members, were held April 26, 1959, in Metro- 
politan France and Overseas Territories and on 
May 31 in Algeria, on the basis of one for every 
300,000 pop. and a minimum of three for each 
state, indirectly elected by 108,374 ‘‘grand electors’’ 
composed of Deputies, departmental and munici- 
pal councillors and others. Elected were 255 Sen- 
ators for continental France, 34 for Algeria, 7 for 
the Overseas Departments, 5 for Overseas Terri- 
tories, and 6 representing French citizens abroad. 


age Seas Renate seas, 
rmer Council: 
France compared w () 


Independents, Peasants 85 80 
Radicals and allies 51 
Socialists. 5a. sates tee 48 53 
Popular Republicans 29 
Gaullists (former Social 
Republicans) ......---...+ ee 27 
Commmuniste: i eer oui oe cacie eine e 14 16 
Unclassified left .............-... 1 0 
The government budget in francs: 
i a RSH Og 3,645,000,000,000 
Dy baie ee ae ee es 4,105,000,000,000 
Eee Nis oP NAAR 5,295,000,000,000 
TODO Oe. cars. cee ee 6,189,000,000,000 


Education and Religion. Primary, secondary and 
higher education are free and instruction is com- 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14. There are 
17 universities in the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about 1,000,000 being Protestants. The state 
recognizes no religion and tolerates all. 

Both employers and employees contribute to the 
old-age pension fund. There is provision for fam- 
ily allowance, and compulsory social insurance 
for illness, maternity, disability and death. 

Defense. Compulsory service for 20-year-olds was 
raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28, 1950. Com- 
pulsory military training has existed since 1798. 
An extensive rearming program is under way, 
with the help of American funds. 

The Navy includes 2 battleships, 3 light air- 
craft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 5 cruisers and a 
number of destroyers and other vessels. The air 
force is undergoing reorganization. 

France is a member of NATO, the Western 
European Coal and Steel Community, European 
Economic Community (common market) and 
European Atomic Community (Euratom). 


Algeria 
L’ALGERIE 

Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea. 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. The northern territory extends inland ap- 
proximately 350 miles; beyond, the southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the Sa- 
hara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys run- 
ning out from the hills. The two chains of the 
Atlas Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 
feet, divide the country from the Sahara. Algeria 
has an area of 852,600 sq. mi., and population 
(est. 1958), of 10,265,000 of which an est. 1,250,000 
are Europeans. The capital is Algiers. The natives 
are Arabs and Berbers of Moselm faith. 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles 
with a population (est. 1955) of 8,710,000, com- 
prise 15 Departments since April 14, 1958, by sub- 
division of the earlier Departments of Algiers, 
Oran, Constantine, and Bone. 

The former Southern Territories, since Aug. 7, 
1957, form the two Saharan Departments of Oases 
and Saoura, with area of 767,435 sq. mi. and popu- 
lation (est.) of 820,000. 

Since 1954 growing Arab nationalism was the 
cause of serious strife in Algeria, with heavy 
loss of life in the country and dissension in France 
proper. France has maintained nearly half its 
armed forces there and the war has cost the 
equivalent of over $1 billion annually. Between 
Nov. 1, 1954 and Nov. 1, 1957, terrorism cost the 
lives of 8,429 civilians, including 7,303 Mostems 
and 1,126 Europeans. 

A number of dissident groups opposed to French 
control are grouped roughly into two revolutionary 
associations: Movement National Algerien (MNA), 
stemming from an older opposition party; and 
Front de Liberation Nationale (FLN), newer and 
more ageressive. MNA recruits heavily among 
Algerians working in France, whereas FLN is a 
militant unit most active in Algeria proper. Both 
of these, and smaller splinter groups such as the 
Kabyles and Chaouias oppose one another as 
violently as they do France itself. 

The French civil administration also had diffi- 
culty with military dissidents, supported by 
French right-wing groups, which demanded full 
army rule in Algeria. 

Pro-Gaullist army and civilian elements seized 
control of Algeria, May 13, 1958, after the govern- 
ment asserted Algerian insurgents had been re- 
Ket, armed assistance from across the Tunisian 
order, 


A three-man super junta committed to Gen. 


E 
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Charles de Gaulle assumed power May 24. Pop- 
ularity of their system of ‘‘committees of public 
safety’ in Algeria inspired similar movements in 
other French territory and helped precipitate the 
final upheaval of the French government, which 
returned Gen. de Gaulle to power. 

The National Liberation Front set up a pro- 
visional government for a free republic with 
Ferhat Abbas as Premier, Sept. 19, 1958; France 
termed it artificial. President de Gaulle in 1959 
sought to end the rebellion and integrate Algeria 
with France. The Assembly and Senate approved 
his plan to enact the Algerian budget and establish 
identical currencies. The Socialists backed Gen. 
de Gaulle’s policies for Algeria in 1959, but 
urged haste to avert disaster and 21 Asian and 
African nations contended in the UN, July 10, 
that Algeria had become a threat to international 
peace. France launched its biggest offensive of 
the conflict, employing land, sea and air forces, 
in the Kabylia region E. of Algiers, July 23, 1959, 

Delegate General: Paul Delouvier. 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle raising is para- 
mount. There are large deposits of iron, zinc, lead, 
mercury, copper and antimony. 

The unit of currency is the Algerian franc, 
equivalent to the French franc. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 


WEST AFRICA 


Former French West Africa reaches from the 
Atlantic Ocean at about 17° west longitude across 
Africa to the Sudan at about 15° east longitude 
and from the southern desert boundaries of Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya to the Gulf of 
Guinea and the indeterminate boundary of Equa- 
torial Africa. 

The states export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, coffee, woods, and peanuts. 
Trade is mainly with France. 

The constituent colonies, except Guinea, which 
voted to become republics within the French 
Community under the 1958 constitution of the 
Fifth Republic are: 


State Capital Sq.mi., Pop. 
Senegal Rep..... vee LOBRAL ins, s 80,600 |2,269,000 
Ivory Coast Rep....|Abidjan.. .. .|123,200|2,485,000 
Republic of the Ouagadougou) 105,900 |3,326,000 

Upper Volta..... 
Dahomey Rep... ...|Porto Novo..| 45,900/1,713,000 
Sudanese Rep... ...|/Bamako.,.... 450,500/|3,708,000 
Mauritanian Islami 
Rep.............|Nouakchott..|415,900| 624,000 
Niger Rep.........|Niamey..... 494,500 2,415,000 


Senegal and Sudanese republics comprise the 

Mali Federation. 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Former French. Equatorial Africa is in the heart 
of Africa, with its seacoast on the South Atlantic 
Ocean betwen Spanish Guinea and Belgian Congo. 

Neighboring are the Cameroons, Sudan, 
Libya, West Africa and Nigeria. French acqui- 
sition began in 1841 and its territory has since 
beer. extended by exploration and settlement. 
That part (107,270 square miles) ceded to Germany 
as compensation for acknowledgment of the 
Morocco protectorate, 1911, was restored to France 
in the Treaty of Versailles. 

Former colonies which chose to become repub- 
lics within the French Community: 


State Capital Sq. mi.| Pop. 
Gabon Rep........ |Libreville....|103,000/ 403,781 
Central Africa: 

Rep natewote Maw diana .. |Bangul...... 238,000 /1,134,436 
Congo Rep......... |Brazzaville; 


Pointe-Noire.| 132,000} 759,724 
Chad Rep.........|Fort-Lamy. .|496,000/2,581,080 


There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber. Precious stones, gold, copper, 
lead and zinc are found. Manganese of high grade 
was discovered in 1953. Commerce is chiefly with 
France. Exports include diamonds, gold, crude oil, 
ivory goods, coffee, cocoa, tropical woods, 

CAMEROONS 

French Cameroons was part of the former Ger- 
man colony, Kamerun, in western Africa. It con- 
sists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted to 
France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles, 


constituted an autonomous territory by decree, 
March, 1921, and made a UN Trusteeship Dec., 
1946. In 1959 France agreed to drop its mandate 
and urged full sovereignty by Jan. 1, 1960. The 
capital is Yaounde. Its population (estimated 1957) 
is 3,187,000, including several thousand Europeans. 

Hydroelectric power development is fostering the 
aluminum industry. Its chief products are palm 
oil, groundnuts, timber, hides, cacao and ivory, 
Trade is principally with France, 

Premier; Ahmadou Ahidjo. 


TOGOLAND REPUBLIC 

Of Togoland, pre-World War I German colony, 
France received 21,893 square miles, about two+ 
thirds, which was attached to French Dahomey. 
Population (est.) 1,093,000. Capital: Lomé. 

Principal products: cocoa, palm kernels, copra, 
coffee, groundnuts. 

The mandate became a UN Trusteechip Dec. 14, 
1946. In UN supervised elections Apr. 28, 1958, the 
National Unity party, committed to a total inde- 
pendence, won control of the 46-seat Assembly. 
France asked UN approval, Oct. 13, 1958, of 
plans to-end the trusteeship and to grant full 
internal autonomy in 1960. Premier: Sylvanus 
Olympio. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 

French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia and British Somaliland and is separated by 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 

The area is 9,071 square miles and population 
(est. 1957), 67,000; the capital is Jibuti, its port on 
the Gulf of Aden, acquired in 1862. 

The Territory has few industries, except fishing 
and livestock. Salt is its most valuable resource. 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC (MADAGASCAR) 

Malagasy Republic, formerly the French Over- 
seas Territory of Madagascar, is a large island 
off the East coast of Africa from which it 
is separated by the Mozambique Channel (240 
miles wide at its narrowest part). It is about 980 
miles long and 360 miles wide at its greatest 
breadth. The area is 241,094 square miles; popula- 
tion (1956), 4,913,000. The capital is Tananarive. 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate, 
1885, and was declared a French colony in 1896. 
It proclaimed itself a republic within the new 
French Community Oct. 14, 1958. More than 
3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, the 
chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphate, gold, uranium and thorium. 


COMORO ISLANDS 
Comoro Islands, an Overseas Territory, is an 


archipelago of small islands off SE Africa in= 


Mozambique Channel NW of Madagascar. Chief 
islands are Grande Comore, Anjouan, Mayotte, 
Moheli. Total area, about 790 sq. mi.; population 
(1957), 177,000. Capital: Dzaoudzi. 


REUNION 

Reunion, Overseas Department, is an island in 
the Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Mada- 
gascar, and has belonged to France since 1643, The 
area is 969 sq. mi.; the population (1954) of 274,370 
is 30% of French extraction. Capital: St. Denis. 
The chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilla and spices. 


GUADELOUPE 

Guadeloupe, Overseas Department, consists of 
two large islands: Basse Terre and Grande Terre, 
separated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor (Prefet) and an elected 
General Council. The soil is very productive. The 
area of the entire group of islands is 583 square 
miles; population (1954 census) is 229,120. Basse~ 
Terre is the capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, and 
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artment since Jan. 1, 1947. It is represented 
a the French Parliament by two Senators and 
three Deputies. It is administered by a Governor, 
a General Council, and elective Municipal Councils. 
In Martinique is located the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee, which in eruption on May 8, 1902 destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre with more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. The island is the birthplace of the 

ress Josephine. 

a eat tiniene Sas a population (est. 1957) of 
255,600, and an ane of 380 square miles. The 
capital ts Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 

St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. An ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the is- 
lands. The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, 
end other fish products. Imports consist of tex- 
tiles. salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular 
boat service is maintained with North Sydney and 
Halifax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre 
with Europe and the American continent. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
(1957), 4,900. The capital is St. Pierre. 


GUIANA AND ININI 

French Guiana, a Department, is on the North 
coast of South America in the Atlantic Ocean with 
Duteh Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South. The population (est. 1957) is 29,000, 
including the hinterland of Inini, separated terri- 
torially from Guiana July 6, 1930. The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 
is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Senator 
and one Deputy to the National Assembly at Paris. 
The colony has a Governor and a Council-General 
of 16 elected members. The capital is Cayenne. 

In 1944 France closed the famous penal colony, 
Devil’s Island, and repatriated 2,800 inmates. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba= 
nmanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber and hides. 


OCEANIA—FRENCH POLYNESIA 

The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, are grouped as one homo- 
geneous Overseas Territory, known as French 
Polynesia, under one Governor with headquarters 
at Papeete, Tahiti, one of the Society Islands. 
The other groups are the Marquesas, the Tuamotia 
Group, the Leeward Islands, the Gambier, the 
Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Tahiti is picturesque 
and mountainous with a productive coastline bear- 
ing cocoanut, banana and orange trees, sugar cane, 


__s Vanilla and other tropical fruits. Preparation of 


copra, sugar and rum are the chief industries, 
The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; pop. (est. 1956), 77,000, 


NEW CALEDONIA 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (census, 1956) of 68,000, 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 31 
miles. It is about half way between Australia and 
the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The Isle of 
Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, 
the Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. The group 
was acquired by France in 1854. A penal colony 
was maintained on Nou Island until 1896. 

The territory is administered by a Commissioner 
and government council. There is a popularly 
elected Territorial Assembly. Capital: Noumea, 

Mining is the chief industry. Nickel, chrome, 
cobalt and manganese abound, Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper, Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 


NEW HEBRIDES 
New Hebrides, a condominium administered 
since 1906 by France and Great Britain, is a 
group of 11 main islands and about 69 islets 250 
mi. northeast of New Caledonia and 500 mi. west 
of Fiji. It has an est, 5,700 sq. mi. and population 
(est. 1957) of 53,888, mostly Melanesian, with 
about 4,000 others. It has 3 administrations and 
3 currencies—British, French and Australian, An 
advisory council for improving native administra- 
tion was set up in Spring, 1958. France controls 


80% of the economy. Chief products are copra, 
cotton, cacao and coffee. 


FRENCH ANTARCTICA 
French Antarctica and Southern Lands, Over- 
seas Territory, comprises four groups of islands 
in the Southern Indian Ocean and Adelie Land on 
the Antarctic mainland. A 


Germany. 
DEUTSCHLAND ar é 

Area (Oct., 1946): 143,200 sq. & opulation 
(1946): 67,032,242; (estimated 1958): 71,890,000. 
Now comprises two units: Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany), German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany). A large area of the 
former empire, east of the Oder-Neisse line, 44,130 
sq. mi., is occupied by Poland and USSR. 

Descriptive. Germany, in Central Europe, is 
bounded north by the North Sea, Baltic Sea, 
and Denmark; east by Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria; south by Austria, Liechtenstein and 
Switzerland; west-by North Sea, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and France. Final boundar- 
ies have not been established pending a peace 
treaty for the whole of Germany. 

The climate and terrain are varied. West 
Germany includes large parts of the Rhine basin, 
with hilly sections adjoining both banks of the 
Rhine river filling center of the country. North 
of Bonn are the plains of the upper Rhine and 
lowlands of Cologne. The climate ranges from 
oceanic in the northwest to continental east of 
the Weser river and Bavaria. East Germany is 
composed largely of the region of the Elbe river 
and its tributaries and part of the Oder basin. 
Most of the territory is level, except for the 
hilly Erzgebirge region in the south, Its climate 
is cooler than that of West Germany, with long, 
cold winters and short summers. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a high- 
ly specialized industry. Some of more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apri- 
cots, tobacco, peaches and walnuts. 

Principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, zinc, 
lead, copper, salt, potash and petroleum. Bulk 
of mining is in North Rhine-Westphalia, Upper 
Silesia, Central Germany, the Harz, and Wester- 
wald. Oil comes chiefly from Emsland near Neth- 
erlands border, and Lower Saxony. Iron and steel 
production is greatest in the Ruhr and Saar; also 
in Sieg, Lahn and Dill districts. 

History and Government. Germanic tribes were 
defeated by Julius Caesar, c. 50 B. C. and wiped 
out the Romans under Varus 9 A. D. Charlemagne, 
ruler of the Franks, consolidated Saxon, Bavarian, 
Rhenish, Frankish and other lands; after him 
the eastern part became the German Empire. 
Consult Rulers of Middle Europe. The Thirty 
Years’ War, 1618-1648, split Germany into small 
principalities and kingdoms. After Napoleon, 
Austria contended with Prussia for dominance, 
but lost the Seven Weeks’ War to Prussia, 1866. 
Otto von Bismarck, Prussian chancellor, formed 
the North German Confederation, 1867. 

In 1870 Bismarck maneuvered Napoleon III in- 
to declaring war. After the quick defeat of France 
Bismarck formed the German Empire (Deutsches 
Reich) and on Jan. 18, 1871, in Versailles, pro- 
claimed King Wilhelm I of. Prussia German 
Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser). 

The German Empire reached its peak before 
World War I in 1914. At that time the home- 
land comprised 208,780 sa. mi., and German East 
Africa had 1,035,086 sq. mi. After the war 
Germany ceded Alsace-Lorraine to France; Eupen 
and Malmedy to Belgium; parts of Silesia to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; part of Schleswig to 
Denmark; lost all of its colonies as well as the 
ports of Memel and Danzig. Consult World War I. 

Republic of Germany, 1919-1934, adopted the 
Weimar constitution, met reparation payments and 
other obligations. 

Third Reich, 1933-1945. Adolf Hitler, born in 
Braunau, Austria, 1889, led National Socialist 
German Workers’ party after the war. In 1923 
with the help of Gen. Erich Ludendorff he 
attempted to unseat the Bavarian government in 
the ‘‘Beer Hall putsch,’’ and was imprisoned. He 
wrote Mein Kampf while in prison. President von 
Hindenburg named Hitler chancellor Jan. 30, 
1933; on Aug. 3, 1934, day after Hindenbure’s 
death, the cabinet joined the offices of president 
and chancellor and made Hitler Fuehrer (Leader). 
The National Socialist party (Nazi) controlled. 
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Hitler abolished freedom of speech and assembly, 
began a long series of persecutions climaxed by 
mass extermination of Jews (est. 5,000,000) and 
political opponents. 

Hitler repudiated the Versailles treaty and 
Teparations agreements. He recovered the Rhine- 
land and annexed’ Austria (Anschluss, 1938). At 
Munich he made an agreement with Neville 
Chamberlain, British prime minister, enabling 
him to annex Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia. He 
signed a non-aggression treaty with the Soviet 
Union, 1939. He declared war on Poland Sept. 
1, 1939, precipitating World War II. With total 
defeat near Hitler committed suicide in Berlin 
Apr. 29, 1945. The victorious Allies voided all 
acts and annexations of Hitler’s Reich. 

Postwar Changes—The zones of occupation 
administered by the Allied Powers and later re- 
linquished gave the Soviet Union Saxony, Saxony- 
Anhalt, Thuringia, and Mecklenburg, and the 
former Prussian provinces of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg. The United States administered territory 
bounded on the East by the Russian zone and 
Czechoslovakia, on the North by the British zone, 
on the West by the French zone, and on the South 
by Austria, including Bavaria (except Lindau 
district), Wurttemberg (northern), Baden (north- 
ern), most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and the 
city state of Bremen. 

The territory east of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries comprising the provinces of 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 41.220 square 
miles, population (1939) 9,600,000, is under Polish 
administration; northern East Prussia is under 
Soviet domination. The United States has not rec- 
ognized these changes. 

There was also created the area of Greater 
Berlin, within but not part of the Soviet zone, 
administered by the four occupying powers under 
the Allied Command. In 1948 the Soviet Union, 
after petty harassments, withdrew and established 
its single command in East Berlin. The popula- 
tion of Berlin, about 3,000,000, reached 2,223,000 
in West Berlin. The Communists cut off supplies, 
whereupon the Allies utilized a gigantic airlift to 
bring food to West Berlin during 1948-1949. Since 
that time a major object of Soviet policy has been 
to get the Allies out of Berlin and to deny free 
elections to determine the unification of Germany. 

The Western Allies ended the state of war with 
Germany in 1951. The USSR did so in 1955. 


West Germany 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

Capital: Bonn. Area (including West Berlin and 
the Saar): 95,918 sq. mi. Population (Govt. esti- 
mate 1958): 54,373,000. Flag: Black, red, gold hori- 
ee bars. Monetary unit: Deutsche Mark (U.S. 
23.81c). 

The Federal Republic of Germany was  pro- 
claimed May 23, 1949 (effective Sept. 1, 1949), in 
Bonn, after a constitution had been drawn up by 
a constituent assembly formed by representatives 
of the 11 Laender (states) in the French, British 
and American zones. Later reorganized into 9 
units, the Laender number 10 with the addition of 
the Saar Jan. 1, 1957: Schleswig-Holstein, Ham- 
burg, Lower Saxony, Bremen, North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Hesse, Rhineland-Palatinate, Baden-Wuert- 
temberg, Bavaria, Saarland. Berlin also was 
granted Land (state) status, but the 1945 occupa- 
tion agreements render it inoperative. 

Parliament has two chambers. The Bundestag, 
lower house, is elected. It has 497 voting mem- 
bers from the republic and 22 non-voting observers 
from West Berlin. The Bundesrat, upper house, 
represents the states; it has 41 members from 
the Laender and 4 nonvoting members from West, 
Berlin. The Bundesrat President assumes office 
for one year and acts as deputy to the federal 
President. 

The federal President is elected for a 5-yr. 
term by the Federal Assembly, convened for this 
purpose only and made up of deputies of the 
Bundestag and an equal number of delegates 
from the Land parliaments. Re-election is possi- 
ble only once. The President concludes treaties 
with foreign states, and signs laws, which must 
be countersigned by the Chancellor and the 
minister in charge. On proposal of the President 
the Chancellor is elected by majority vote. Min- 
isters are appointed and dismissed by the Presi- 
dent at the instance of the Chancellor. The 
President appoints and dismisses judges, civil 
servants and officers and non-com. officers of the 
armed forces and exercises power of pardon and 


reprieve. 

Theodor Heuss, Free Democrat, was chosen first 
President Sept. 12, 1949, re-elected July 17, 1954. 
Succeeded by Heinrich Luebke, elected July 1, 1959. 

The President nominates the Chancellor, subject 
to approval of the Bundestag. Dr. Konrad Aden- 
auer, Christian Democrat, was made Chancellor 
pont 1949, reelected Oct. 9, 1953, and Oct. 

In 1958 the political lineup in the Bundestag 
was as follows: CDU-CSU, Christian Democratic 
Union and its Bavarian affiliate, Christian Social 
Union, 277; SPD, Social Democratic Party, 181; 
FDP, Free Democratic Party, 43; DP, German 
Party (rightist) 18. The last joins CDU to form 
the government coalition. The Socialist Reich 
Party (neo-Nazi) and the Communist Party have 
been banned. Latest general election, 1957. 

The occupying powers, France, Britain and 
U. S., restored the civil status, Sept. 21, 1949. 
The U. S. resumed diplomatic relations July 2, 
1951. The powers lifted controls and the republic 
became fully independent May 5, 1955. It is 
a member of NATO, Western European Union, the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the 
Council: of Europe. It also has been admitted to 
UNESCO, International Monetary Fund, European 
Common Market and EURATOM. 

The Western Allies demand unification of Ger- 
many by free elections, as agreed to by the heads 
of the Soviet Union at Geneva. The Soviet Union 
has blocked action by numerous subterfuges, de~ 
manding direct negotiation between East and West 
Germany, which implies recognition of the East 
German puppet state and troop withdrawal. For 
the Geneva conferences and other 1959 develop- 
ments, consult Index. 

Resources and Industries. West Germany 
experienced rapid economic recovery after World 
War II. Index of industrial production in 1958 was 
152 (1953—100), and reached 159 in April, 1959. 
In 1958 gross national product rose 3% over 1957. 

West Germany leads Western Europe as 2 steel 
producer, with 22,788,000 metric tons in 1958, 
much of it from the Ruhr district. (Metric ton 
equals 1.102 short tons). In 1958 production of 
iron ore was 12,636,000 m. tons; pig iron and 
ferro-alloys, 16,752,000 m. tons. The nation pro- 
duces about 132,000,000 tons of coal per year, and 
the oil industry has a refining capacity of more 
than 10,500,000 tons annually. 

Manufacturing industries include shipbuilding, 
chemicals, textiles, machinery, vehicles, machine 
tools, optical goods, office equipment, electrical 
equipment. Machinery items, in export of which 
West Germany ranks second in world, include 
machines for making paper, printing, mining, 
farming, and for steel plants and textile mills. 

German shipyards annually produce more than 
1,000,000 gross registered tons of shipping, more 
than half of it for export. Automotive vehicle 
production, 1958, was 1,500,000, up 23% 
1957. Of the total, 1,180,738 were passenger cars, 
126,116 station wagons. Auto exports were 1733,< 
396 units, against 584,284 in 1957. 

Germany lost most of its merchant marine dur- 
ing World War II. By 1959 the merchant fleet of 
West Germany reached 2,707 vessels aggregating 
4,439,751 gross registered tons, compared with all 
Germany’s pre-war fleet of 4,492,708 gross tons, 

Frankfurt Rhine-Main airport, third largest in 
Europe, connects Frankfurt with over 100 cities 
in 60 countries; it annually handles 1,000,000 pas- 
sengers, and much airmail and air freight. 

In 1959 West Germany had 12,040,000 hd. of 
livestock and 14,650,000 hogs. 

Education and Religion. The Federal Republic 
and West Berlin have 30,000 elementary schools, 
1,587 high schools, 4,700 adult education centers, 
19 universities, 8 technical universities and 46 
musical, theological and other institutions of 
higher education. 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
constitution. 

Defense. The Bundestag Mar. 6, 1956, enacted 
constitutional amendments legalizing armament, 
with civilian control over the forces, leading to 
formation of the Bundeswehr which was to have 
an est. 350,000 personnel by 1962. Conscription of 
19-year-old men for 12-month terms began Jan. 
21, 1957; volunteers are enlisted for 18 months or 
more. All air force and navy personnel are re- 
cruited from volunteers. The first three of an 
eventual 12 divisions joined the NATO forces 
July 1, 1957. In May, 1959, there were 123,000 
men in 7 divisions, 47,000 with 500 planes in the 
air force, 19,700 in the Navy with 125 ships, and 
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12,000 Territorial Defense guards. 

Defense Ministry announced June 19, 1958, 
the army would be adapted to atomic combat. 
Basic unit would be a brigade of the armored 
infantry or tank type of 3,000 4,000 men, 
completely motorized. Tactical atomic weapons 
would be handled by special units attached to a 
division or corps hq. A division would be com- 
prised of three or four such brigades. Its rocket 
batteries are expected to receive Honest John 
rockets, Corporal missiles, and 600-mi. Redstones. 

Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force in 1807 and later ceded to Germany to 
become a part of Schleswig-Holstein. province in 
return for rights in East Africa. The heavily 
fortified island was surrendered to Great Britain, 
May 23, 1945, demilitarized in 1947, and returned 
to West Germany, Mar. 1, 1952. 


Saar 

The Saar (Fr. Sarre) is an industrial and min- 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sq. mi., 
now extended to about 991 and poulation (1959) 
of 1,400,000, mostly German. In 1956 it produced 
17,300,000 tons of coal, 2,800,000 tons of pig_iron 
and 3,400,000 tons of crude steel. Capital: Saar- 
brucken, It was separated from Germany after 
World War I and administered by the League of Na- 
tions through a commission, The French had the 
sole right to work the coal mines for 15 years in 
recompense for the destruction of the coal mines 
in North of France. The Saar was returned to the 
Reich by the League of Nations, Mar. 1, 1935. 

After World War II, the Saar passed under 
French administration and following an election, 
Oct. 5, 1947, was attached economically to France. 
It had semi-autonomy from Jan. 3, 1948, until 
West Germany and France signed the Luxembourg 
Agreement, June 4, 1956, providing the Saar. 
should be united politically with the Federal Re- 
public Jan. 1, 1957, and economically Jan. 1, 1960. 
Accordingly, it became the 10th Land (state) of 
the Federal Republic. Economic integration was 
effected ahead of schedule, July 5, 1959. 


East Germany 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Deutsche Demokratische Republik 

Capital: East Berlin (Soviet Sector). Area: 41,- 
645 sq. mi, Population (Govt, estimate 1957): 
17,832,200. Monetary unit: Deutsche Mark (East). 

The German Democratic Republic was pro- 
claimed in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949, 
after the provisional People’s Council, which had 
been formed by the Socialist Unity Party (SED- 
Communist) became the Volkskammer, or lower 
house of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named 
President, reelected Oct. 7, 1953, and Oct. 7, 1957; 
Otto Grotewohl Minister-President, or prime 
Minister; Walter Ulbricht, Communist party sec- 
retary, deputy prime minister. A ministry of 
state security, the SSD, and a militarized People’s 
Police were organized. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary at the line formed 
by the Oder and Neisse Rivers. The United 
States registered its disapproval, declaring 
that it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled ‘‘unilaterally 
or bilaterally’’ outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public also ratified an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudetenland, as ‘‘permanent and 
just.’”’ Its industry was integrated with that of 
the Soviet Union. 

Parliament abolished, 1952, the five traditional 
provinces of East Germany as administrative units 
in favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were di- 
vided into three districts each, Saxony-Anhalt 
into two. 

Coincident with the entrance of West Germany 
into the European Defense Community, May 27, 
1952, the East German Government decreed a pro- 
hibited zone three miles deep along its 600-mile 
border with West Germany, separated Berlin's 
telephone system into two sections and cut many 
of its lines to the West. Berlin was further di- 
vided in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, but 
the exodus of refugees from East Germany into 
Western sectors reached more than 3,500,000 by 
the end of 1958. In the first seven months of 
1959, 50,000 fled to West Berlin. 

The Soviet Union proclaimed it a sovereign re- 
public Mar. 26, 1954, but said Soviet troops would 


remain temporarily in connection with security 
and the four-power Potsdam agreement. In 1959, 
an est. 22 Soviet divisions totaling 400,000 men 
were stationed in East Germany. 

East Germany began its second Five-Year plan 
in 1956. Parliament, Jan. 9, 1958, approved a plan 
calling for a 25% increase in production by 1960, 
the output to be worth 63.6 billion East Marks 
(approx. $3.75 billion at the free rate). It claimed 
industrial production in 1958 increased 10.9 over 
1957 and surpassed the year’s goals by 2.8%. 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with central- 
ized control over education. Religious instruction 
no longer is part of the public school curriculum, 
but is imparted by the churches. 

Creation of a National People’s Army was au- 
thorized by Parliament, Jan. 18, 1956. Service is 
compulsory.. Armed strength in 1959 was _ esti- 
mated by West German sources at 110,000 
equipped with Soviet tanks, jet planes and light 
artillery. Another 120,000 haye reserve status. 


Greece 
VASILEION TIS ELLADOS— 
KINGDOM OF HELLAS 

Capital- Athens. Area: 51,246 square miles, Popu< 
lation (UN estimate 1958): 8,173,000. Flag: Five 
blue, four white horizontal stripes; white cross 
on blue ground in upper corner. Monetary unit: 
Drachma (U.S. 3.333c). 

Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern part 
of the Balkan peninsula, reaching into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the 
West and the Aegean Sea on the East. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and on the Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans. 
run through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,918 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 
Dodecanese and Crete. 

Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chief< 
ly agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only 
one-fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 
of the total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by 
mountains and lakes and rivers. The forests have 
been denuded, but reforestation is going on; four- 
fifths are state-owned. The chief agricultural prod< 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, olives, citrus fruits, pulses, currants, 
raisins, and figs. 

Under American aid programs Greece’s indus- 
trial and agricultural potential has been restored, 
surpassing former levels. Hydroelectric develop- 
ment is remedying the lack of coal. Chief exports 
are tobacco, currants, olives and olive oil, wine; 
brandy, figs, rosin, sponges, citrus fruits, cotton 
yarns and leather. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, mag- 
nesite, lignite, marble, bauxite, commercial earths 
are exploited. Livestock is led by sheep and goats; 
cattle, pigs, horses and mules also are raised and 
wool produced, 

Greek-owned merchant marine tonnage totals 
17,500,000 tons, actually third in the world, but 
most of it is registered under other flags, the 
portion under the Greek flag totaling about 
1,776,000 tons in 1959. 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B.C., became a province of the Roman 
empire 46 B.C., and was ruled from Byzantium, 
which fell to the Ottoman empire in 1453. It won 
its war of independence, 1821-1829, and became 
a kingdom under guarantee of Britain, France 
and Russia, 1830. A republic was established 
1925; the monarchy was restored, 1935, and George 
II, King of the Hellenes, resumed the throne. In 
Oct., 1940, Greece rejected an ultimatum from 
Italy and when attacked Greece threw the Italians 
back into Albania. Nazi support resulted in the 
defeat and occupation of Greece by Germans, 
Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 1944 the 
invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled the king. 

After World War II Communists attempted to 
seize the government. Many soldiers and children 
in border villages were transported into Com- 
munist lands, but when Yugoslavia broke with 
Moscow some were repatriated. The Truman 
Doctrine supported the regular government. 

King George died April 1, 1947, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul, King Paul i was mar- 
ried Jan. 9, 1938 to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917). They have three 
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children: Princess Sophia, born Nov. 2, 1938; Prin- 
cess Irene, born May 11, 1942; and Crown Prince 
Constantine born June 2, 1940. 

Greek women were granted national suffrage 
and the right to run for national office in 1952. The 
first woman in Greek history was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in Salonika, Jan. 18, 1953. 

In general elections, May 11, 1958, the pro- 
Western National Radical Union won 173 of 300 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Strength of 
the Union of the Democratic Left (outgrowth of 
the exiled Communist party) rose from 17 to 
18 seats. 

The Premier is Constantin Karamanlis, Na- 
tional Radical Union party, appointed Oct. 6, 1955; 
resigned Mar. 2, 1958; reaffirmed May 17. 

The struggle by Greeks on Cyprus for self-deter- 
mination which had strained relations with Britain 
and Turkey was ended by an agreement, Feb. 19, 
1959, to transform the former British colony into 
a republic in 1960. s 

Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
official church. Education is compulsory. There are 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and one 
in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, forming an almost com- 
pletely self-governing community. The monks 
number 4,800. No females may enter the territory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 50. There is a small Air Force 
and a Navy of light craft. Greece belongs to NATO 
and sent troops to UN armies in Korea. Greece 
is a member, with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a 
Balkan defense group formed by a treaty signed 
Feb. 27, 1953. A 20-year military aid. pact among 
the three was signed Aug. 9, 1954. 


DODECANESE AND CRETE 

The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
in the southeastern Aegean Sea, 14 of which are 
permanently settled. They were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
claimed by Greece were retained by Italy. The 
inhabited area is 1,586 square miles and population 
(1951 census), 121,100. Rhodes is the capital. 

After World War II the islands were ceded to 
Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, June 27, 1946, and formally annexed, 
March 7, 1948. 

Crete, largest Greek island and 4th largest in 
Mediterranean, original site of Minoan civiliza- 
tion, lies south of the Ionian isles and is 160 mi. 
long, 35 mi. wide, with area of 3,234 sq. mi. and 
442,339 people. Principal towns: Khania (Canea) 
and Heraklion (Candia). It was captured, 1941, by 
35,000 Nazi troops, in airborne operation, held 


until 1944 
Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 

Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 42,042~ square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1958): 3,546,000. 
Flag: three vertical bars, blue-white-blue, with 
emblem in white bar. Monetary unit: Quetzal 
(U.S. $1). 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the North and West, British Honduras 
(Belize) on the East, Honduras and Salvador on 
the East and South and the Pacific on the South- 
west. A range of mountains containing many vol- 
canic peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest 
near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 
Guatemala has long claimed Belize. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxatcun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) and Tikal, in Petén, 
northern Guatemala. Other famous Maya ruins 
of temples and monoliths are at Zaculeu in the 
West and at Quirigua, about 140 mi. from Guate- 
mala City. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for bulk of the 
exports. Other important export crops are bananas, 
cotton, chicle gum, Sugar, maize, rice are domestic 
crops. Rare woods and cattle are important. Silver, 
gold, copper, iron, lead, zinc, and chrome are 
found. An intensive search for oil is being con- 
ducted in the northern provinces. 

Chief imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 
cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. The main port of 


entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles 
south of New Orleans. A railroad connects the 
port with the capital, Guatemala City, and San 
Jose, a port on the Pacific. The other chief 
Pacific port is Champerico. 

U.S. trade, in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1957 74,000,000 81,000,000 
1958 66,000,000 79,000,000 


History and Government. The Old Maya empire 
(indian) flourished in what is today Guatemala 
during the first 1000 years of the Christian era. 

Guatemala freed itself from Spain, 1821, formed 
the United Provinces of Central America; the re- 
public was established in 1839. A new constitution 
effective Mar. 1, 1956, outlaws totalitarianism, 
grants juridical status to religious organizations 
and provides protection for workers. The unicam- 
eral Congress numbers 68. 

Following an armed revolt begun June 17, 1954, 
by anti-Communist forces opposing the govern- 
ment, President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
in 1950, relinquished office June 28 and the gov- 
ernment was taken over by a military junta, Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas was elected President Sept. 
1. On July 26, 1957, he was shot to death by a 
20-yr.-old member of his palace guard, who com- 
mitted suicide. Vice Pres. Luis Arturo Gonzalez 
Lopez became interim president and proclaimed 
a state of siege. A military junta took power 
Oct. 24, 1957, voided a protested presidential 
election of Oct. 20. After a disputed election Jan, 
19, 1958. Congress on Feb. 12, elected Gen. Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes as President for a 6-year term. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate~ 
mala is in Guatemala City, with divisions in Quet- 
zaltenango. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the army is 
approximately 7,000 plus a 3,000-man police force 
and a small air force. 


Guinea 
REPUBLIC OF GUINEA 

Capital: Conakry. Area: 96;865 sq. mi. Popula~ 
tion (est. 1958): 2,507,000. Flag: Red-yellow-green. 

Descriptive. Guinea, in West Africa, proclaimed 
a republic, 1958, after secession from the new 
French Community, is situated on the west coast 
between Portuguese Guinea and Sierra Leone (Br.). 
Chief tribes are the Fullah, Malinké and Soussou. 
There are airports at Conakry, the capital, and at 
Kankan; it has cable connections with France and 
Pernambuco. 

Resources and Industries. Guinea has possibly 
the world’s largest deposits of bauxite; gold and 
iron ore also are found. Chief agricultural prod- 
ucts are rice, palm nuts, bananas, coffee, pineap- 
ples, groundnuts, millet. It exports coffee, ba- 
nanas, palm kernels, iron and aluminum ore. An 
estimated $100,000,000 program, financed by capital 


from five nations, is under way to develop alumi=™ 


num production, the nation’s economic mainstay. 
Ultimate output est. at 1,200,000 tons annually. 

History and Government. Under provisions of 
the 1958 constitution of the Fifth Republic of 
France, Guinea, a former Overseas Territory of 
French West Africa, voted Sept. 28, 1958, to secede 
from the French Community and proclaimed itself 
an independent republic Oct. 2. It was the only 
French territory in Africa to reject the Communi- 
ty. Premier Sekou Touré became first President. 
The nation’s first constitution was adopted Nov. 
12, 1958, and Guinea became the 82nd member of 
the UN Dec. 9. 

Guinea signed a confederation agreement with 
Ghana Nov. 23, 1958, visualized as the basis of an 
eventual union of West African states. An ampli- 
fying agreement, May 1, 1959, provided for a 
Union Bank to issue currencies of member states. 

In March, 1959, Guinea received arms and a 
technical mission from Czechoslovakia. It made 
barter agreements with Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Poland and USSR, and criticized U. S. co- 
lonial attitudes in Africa. 

Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 

Capital: Port-au-Prince, Area: 10,714 square 
miles. Population (UN estimate 1958): 3,424,000. 
Flag: two horizontal bars, blue and red; in center 
a white and brown rectangular field with coat of 
arms. Monetary unit: Gourde (U.S. 20c). 

Descriptive. Haiti, only French-speaking repub- 
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undeveloped, » gold, ver, iron, 

> da q 
antimony, oor sulphw gna an oor 
ton, raw sugar, bananas, ; . Rice 


Haiti encourages tourism and is served by 
several major airlines. 

History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus, 1492, and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence, 1804, following the re- 
bellion begun by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1810 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, 
Gen. Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation, July 26, 1915, after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United States forces occupied the 


ewountry and restored order. The occupation ~ 


terminated Aug. 14, 1934. A fiscal representative 
supervised the customs until 1941. 

Col. Paul E. Magloire, elected President in 
1950, was forced by popular opposition to resign 
Dec. 6, 1956. Four other successive regimes failed 
im 1957 and a military junta assumed control 
June 14, proclaiming a state of emergency. On 
Sept. 22, 1957, Dr. Francois Duvalier was elected 
President for a 6-year term. 

A new constitution promulgated Dec. 19, 1957, 
provides for a Legislative Chamber of 67. As a 
transitory measure, the present Chamber of 87 
&nd Senate of 21 will remain in office until April 
1, 1963, Citizens over 21 have the right to vote 
and hold office. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the main religion and the clergy are largely 
French and Canadian. Education is compulsory, 
but illiteracy rate is high. French is the official 
language of the country, but French Creole, a 
dialect, is spoken by the majority. The teaching 
of English in the schools is obligatory. 

Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Forces Armées d'Haiti) consisting of 
5,000 officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 
) Capital: Tegucigalpa. Area (revised 1953): 43,- 
227 square miles. Population (UN estimate 1958): 
1,828,000. Flag; three horizontal bars, blue-white- 
blue, with five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in 
white bar. Monetary unit: Lempira (U.S, 50c). 

Descriptive. Honduras is a republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the East and South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by Salvador and on 
the West by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles 
long, the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto 
Cortez, Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pa- 
cific side it has a coast line of 40 miles on the 
Gulf of Fonseca; Amapala is the chief port. The 
country is mountainous, very fertile, though mostly 
uncultivated, and covered with rich forests. The 
inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian extraction. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral resources are 
abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony and coal. 
The chief export (65%) is bananas, grown on the 
Caribbean coast. Coconuts, hardwoods, coffee and 
tobacco and cattle raising are important. 

Trade is chiefly with the United States and 
United Kingdom, U.S. trade in dollars (Dept. of 
Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1957 26,000,000 42,000,000 
1958 28,000,000 36,000,000 


History and Government. Honduras became in- 
dependent after freeing itself from Spain, Sept, 


inconclusive and po 

Dec. 6 by Dr, Julio Lozano Diaz, Acting President 
since Noy, 16, 1954. A military junta forced his 
resignation Oct. 21, 1956, and assumed executive 
formed constituent assembly 


Ramon Villeda Morales, Liberal 
party, President Nov. 15, 1957. 


Education and Religion. Education is compul- 
sory, secular and free. National University is lo- 
cated in Tegut . Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion. e language is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory from 
the age of 18 with eight months’ service in the 
army and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size 
of the army is est. at 10,000. There is a small 
air force. 


Hungary 
MAGYAR NEPKOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 

Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1958): 9,857,000, Flag: 
horizontal bands, red-white-green, with coat of 
oreee in center, Monetary unit: Forint (U.S. c. 
8440). . 

Descriptive. Hungary, a communist republic in 
Central Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and 
the USSR on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria on the West. 

Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
agricultural. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is 
most fertile. The principal Hungarian crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar 
beets, hemp, flax. Near Tokay, in the northeast, 
the best Hungarian wines are vinted. Another im- 
portant wine district is on the north shore of Lake 
Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are very large. The 
output of coal is extensive, particularly from the 
Mecsek Mountains in the district of Pecs. About 
three-quarters of its oil comes from the south- 
west corner of Trans-Danubia. Industries include 
iron and steel, machines, machine tools, chemicals, 
vehicles, railway equipment, milling and distilling. 

By April 15, 1959, a stepped-up drive resulted in 
collectivization of 49% of arable land. 

Accelerated industrialization raised production 
during first half of 1959 by 9% over 1958. 

History and Government. Earliest settlers, chiefiy 
Slav and Germanic, were overrun by Huns and 
Magyars from the East. A kingdom was formed 
in 1001. Under Stephen I (997-1038) the country 
was Christianized and a constitution promulgated 
in 1222. Turks overwhelmed the country by 1526, 
but were ousted by Hungarians and Austrians, 
Austria found domination difficult. In 1844 Mag- 
yar became the official language and in 1867 Aus- 
tria recognized the kingdom of Hungary with the 
Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary in a dual 
monarchy with a single diplomatic service. De- 
feated with the Central Powers in 1918, Hungary 
lost Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia and Bac- 
ska to Yugoslavia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nia to Czechoslovakia. A republic under Michael 
Karoly and a bolshevist revolt under Bela Kun 
were followed by a vote for a monarchy in 1920 
with Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War II; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944, Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the 1938 dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, 1946. In 1947 the Com- 
munists forced Tildy out. 

A Soviet-type constitution was adopted Aug. 18, 
1949, which vests power in Parliament and a Presi- 
dium, Parliament since 1953 consists of 308 depu- 
ties (one for each 32,000 pop.). In single-list elec- 
tions Nov. 16, 1958, the regime was overwhelming- 
ly victorious. 

Since Communism gained control, all industrie 
have been nationalized and an intensive dampen 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production, Farm- 
ers who opposed it were deported to Soviet Russia, 


Hungary has in recent years confisca 
property and abused officials 
admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Premier Imre Nagy, in office since mid-1953, was 
ousted for his moderate policy of favoring agri- 
culture and consumer production, April 18, 1955; 
succeeded by Andras Hegedus. 

In 1956, popular demands for the ouster of Erno 
Gero, Hungarian Communist party secretary, and 
for formation of a new government by Imre Nagy, 
resulted in the latter’s appointment Oct. 23, but 
demonstrations against Communist rule in Buda- 
pest developed into open revolt when the security 
police fired on the people. Gero called in Soviet 
armed forces to crush the rioting as Revolutionary 
Councils spread through the country. The insur- 
rection appeared halted by Oct. 28 when Premier 
Nagy announced the Soviet Union had agreed to 
withdraw its troops from Hungary. However, by 
Noy. 1 Soviet forces again surrounded Budapest 
and, despite Nagy’s protests to the USSR and 
United Nations, launched a massive surprise at- 
tack against the city Nov. 4 with an estimated 
200,000 troops, 2,500 tanks and armored cars. 

Despite the gallantry of the patriots, many of 
them youths, and some Communists, the bid for 
free government was crushed. Estimates of casual- 
ties varied from 6,500 to 32,000 dead. Many rebels 
were reported executed and thousands deported. 
Between 170,000 and 196,000 persons fled the 
country. The United States received 38,248 under a 
refugee emergency program. 

Premier Nagy was removed in November, 1956, 
and Janos Kadar installed as the Soviet-sponsored 
Premier. Kadar was chosen chief of the Hun- 
garian Communist party June 29, 1957. 

On June 17, 1958, Moscow announced the trial 
and execution of Nagy, Gen. Pal ‘Maleter, who led 
the 1956 revolt, together with Miklos Gimesz 
and Jozsep Szlagy. The executions were condemned 
by the United States by unanimous votes of both 
houses of Congress June 19, and scored by many 
other nations, including Yugoslavia and neutral- 


istic India. Hungary refused June 27 to provide ~ 


information on the executions requested by a 
UN special committee on Hungary. 

” Premier: Dr. Ferenc Munnich, appointed Jan. 
27, 1958. 

President of the Presidential Council: Istvan 
Dobi, appointed Aug. 14, 1952. 

Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated, but under the Com- 
munist regimes the church has been restricted. 
A law effective April 6, 1959, requires government 
approval of direct Papal appointments. In the 
1941 census 65.7% of the population was Roman 
Catholic. 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. Church schools were nationalized 
in 1948. There are six universities maintained by 
the state, including that of Budapest and Tech- 
nical University. 

Defense. All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service, Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 


LYDVELDID ISLAND 

Capital: Reykjavik. Area: 39,758 square miles. 
Population (UN estimate 1958): 169,000. Flag: 
blue with white-bordered red cross. Monetary unit: 
Krona (U.S. 6.14c). 

Descriptive. The Republic-of Iceland is an island 
of volcanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is modified by the Gulf 
Stream. There are no railroads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 

Keflavik is an important civilian airport along 
the northern trans-Atlantic air routes. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 per cent of the population. About six- 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only 
about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing 
potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
important. The catch, including cod, haddock, 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, once accounted for 95% of the exports. 

Iceland’s largest industrial plant is a modern 
ammonium nitrate factory near Reykjavik built as 
part of an economic development program. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber and 
wooden goods, machinery, metals and hardware, 


Foreign Countries—Hungary, Iceland, India 


History Government. Iceland was 
pendent republic, 930-1262, when 
Norway. The two came under 


edged Iceland as a sovereign state, 1918, united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King 
po also King of Iceland. In 1941 


Christian was 

the Althing (Parliament) voted to dissolve all ties 
with Denmark, elect a regent and adopt the consti- 
tution of a republic. This was endorsed by popular 
vote May, 1944, and the republic was proclaimed 
June 17, 1944. 

Iceland celebrated the 1,000th anniversary of 
the Althing, the oldest parliamentary assembly in 
the world, June 23-28, 1930. 

The Althing 


are 
in constituencies, each electing one or two 
bers except the capital which elects 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of 
plementary seats—not exceeding 1l—are distrib- 
uted among the political parties which have re- 
ceived too few members in proportion to 
voting strength. The Prime Minister and his cabi- 
net are responsible to the Althing. Men and wom- 
en over 21 enjoy suffrage. 

An electoral reform bill pending in 1959 would 
sore seat distribution and increase the Althing 

The President is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 
29, 1952; reelected Aug. 1, 1956. 

In parliamentary elections, June 28, 1959, the 
Progressive-Independence coalition won 39 of 52 
seats; Communists, 7, a decrease of one. 

Premier: Emil Jonsson, Social-Democratie Party, 
appointed Dec. 23, 1958. 


Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. It 
is a charter member of NATO which maintains an 
air-radar base at Keflavik, and the Nordic Council. 


Republic of India 
BH T 


Capital: New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 
Population (UN est., 1958): 397,540,000. Flag: 
three horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark 
green, with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of 
white band. Monetary unit: Rupee of 106 Naye 
Paise (U.S. 21¢). 

Descriptive. India, 
since 1950, occupies the larger geographical and 
population division of the subcontinent of India. 
Like a gigantic peninsula it extends south into 
Indian Ocean, with Cape Comorin at its extreme 
tip and Ceylon southeast across the Gulf of Man- 
nar; the Bay of Bengal to the East and the 
Arabian Sea to the West. Pakistan now separates 
India from Afghanistan on the Northwest; the 
disputed state of Kashmir and Jammu extends up 
through the Himalayas. and Karakorums with 
Pakistan on the West; Sinkiang, China, on the 
North and Tibet on the East. The northern border 
turns southeast along the Himalayas and Nepal 
and continues north of the Pakistan part of Ben- 
gal, separated from India by the Ganges river on 
the East. India continues into the state of Assam. 
with a spur of India separating Nepal and Bhutan; 
its northeastern tip then follows the Brahmaputra 
river valley and touches China, then follows the 
western border of Burma south almost to the sea, 
enclosing Pakistan Bengal. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 
Himalayas. Approximately 22.3% of the area is 
forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, 
deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sage, ban- 
yan and acacia. 

By the census of 1951, total population num- 
bered 356,829,485. Main communities reported: 


Bintus” . .<3.<<,<jn5.ean seg aeee 303,200,000 
Modlema’ )>.0 7; o2.+ uatedaruceaae 35,400,000 
Christians * 55. evasetenteens 8,200,000 
Biblia (signee cos vets eens 6,200,000 


In a reorganization effective Nov. 1, 1956, India 
comprised 14 states and 6 territories. 


an independent republie_ 


7. 


360 Foreign Countries—India 


States Capital |Sa-mi- Pop. 1951 


.|Hyderabad. . .| 110,250) 32,200,000 
: Shit ong... 84,924 000 
67,830 


Bangalore.... 
Bhubaneswar. 60,140) 14,600,000 


616 tres 
Rajasthan.......|Jaipur....... 5 
Pradesh... .|Lucknow..... 113,410) 63,200,000 
West Boogal,, .){lCaleutta. ....1 33,279.26,200,000 
Territories 
id 
ou Reiss Port Blair....| 3,215} 300,000 
a en ‘Delhi City. .. 578 |17,400,000 
imachal ag Simla.,...... 10,451] 9,800,000 
Sectee a a ee es 1,900} _ 200,000 
OY Sch) Imphal......| 8,658} 5,800,000 
Tripura......... Agartala..... 4,032| 6,400,000 


Sikkim, Indian state bordered by Tibet, Bhutan, 
Nepal and India, formerly British protected, be- 
came a protectorate of India in 1950. Area, 2,818 
Sq. mi.; population, 1951, 137,158. The ruler is Sir 
Tashi Namgyal, born 1893, succeeded 1914. Capi- 
tal: Gangtok. Buddhism is the state religion. In- 
dia maintains important roads, including the two 
main trade routes to Tibet. 

That part of Kashmir-Jammu administered by 
India was incorporated as its 7th republic Jan. 
26, 1957. The state, 77% Moslem, was ceded to 
India by its Hindu maharajah. Part was occupied 
by Pakistan, which was checked by troops sent by 

| India. Attempts to agree on withdrawal of troops 

- have been futile. The new state constitution pro- 
vides for an elected legislature and specifically 
bars any attempt to alter the Indian status of 
Kashmir. A resolution for an impartial plebiscite 
was voted in the Security Council, UN, sponsored 
by Australia, Britain, Colombia, Cuba and U. S. 
but has never been put into effect because of op- 
position by India to any political change. The 
Council sent a mediator without success. 

Kerala, comprises most of former Travancore, 
and Malabar; it is bordered N. by Mysore, S. and 
E. by Madras, W. by the Arabian Sea. In the elec- 
tions of 1957, in which conservatives were split, 
the Communist party obtained control. It intro- 
duced higher wages and restricted employers. It 
attempted to deprive Christians and others of con- 
trol of their schools. In the strong opposition that 
arose, the Congress Party, the Muslim League and 
the socialists united to stop confiscation. On July 
31, 1959, the Indian government ousted the Com- 
munist administration of Kerala as a threat to the 
peace of India, and assumed its functions. 

France, 1952-54, peacefully yielded to India its 
5 colonies on the Bay of Bengal, former French 
India, comprising Pondicherry, Kirkal, Mahe, 
Yanaon and Chandernagor, totalling 196 sq. mi. 
and 346,000 pop. 

‘ Agitation by political groups to force Portugal 
to cede Goa, its colony for 400 years, was stoutly 
resisted; when Portugal jailed Indian rioters India 

broke diplomatic relations. Portugal has com- 

plained to the UN and the World Court that India 
bars peaceful passage between Portuguese enclaves. 
Resources and Industries. Agriculture occupies 

10% of the people and is being helped by govern- 

ment planning to reach eventual self-sufficiency. 
A project to increase food production by 10% to 

15% by 1961 led to establishment of 1,416 seed 

farms in fiscal 1957-58. Cooperative farm societies 

were formed with state support, as well as a com- 
mittee to supervise development and marketing of 
rice, The government is supporting the cooperative 
cotton, silk and woolen handloom industry with 
appropriations to the states for providing capital, 

Supplies and housing for weavers, and sales depots. 
Principal food products are rice, corn, millet, 

gram, wheat, barley, coffee, sugar cane, spices, 

tea, cashew nuts. Other important products in- 
clude cotton, copra, coir, jute, linseed, rubber. 
In the 1958-59 crop year, rice planted to 81,590,- 

000 acres, reached a record 29,700,000 tons. 
Construction of dams and reservoirs for irriga- 

tion and hydroelectric power are proceeding, 

Bhakra dam on the Sutlej river is one of the 

world’s tallest, 680 ft., with 5,120,000 cu. yds. vol- 

ume and holding when fully completed 7,400,000 

acre ft. of water. 

India’s second five-year plan, 1956-1961, aims at 

building 97 industrial projects, to employ 50,000. 


ce | eo 


By Aug. 1, 1959, 36 had been completed, employing 
3,5000, annual output c. $7,000,000. The U. S. De- 
velopment Loan Fund supplied $20,000,000 addi- 
tional credits for this plan; total to India from 
this fund since June 1958, is $195,000,000. 

Railway rehabilitation and expansion under this 
plan will cost a total of $2,355,000,000. In July, 
1959, the World Bank added a $50,000,000 credit, 
making the total it had extended for the railway 
program $225,000,000. 

For India’s third five-year plan, to begin Apr. 1, 
1961, India has accepted a new credit from the 
Soviet Union of 1.5 billion rubles (c. $378,000,000) 
increasing the total Soviet aid to $657,000,000. 

Chief industries are textiles, with a wide variety 
of woolen, cotton and silk products; steel and 
cement. The Tata Iron & Steel works in Jam- 
shedpur, is the largest in Asia, with capacity of 
800,000 tons a year and expanding. 

Industrial production in 1958; 


Cements, *1LOD8 223 wien Seen ae nee 6,168,000 
Iron-ore;,, tons: ss... 2 352s ee 5,820,000 
Steet; : tons: 2cassne 55. See eee 1,848,000 
Coal, tons #s.<c;3x- Seen dheuet. Shoe 40,068,000 
Cotton fabrics (1,000 meters)...... 4,500,000 


Also manufactured were rayon yarn, plywood, 
ammonium sulphate, soda ash, caustic soda, sheet 
glass, ball bearings, transformers, sewing Ma< 
chines, bicycles. Important to the economy also 
are coal, petroleum, aluminum, antimony, chrom- 
ite, copper, iron, lac, mica, magnesite, manganese. 

Industrial production, distribution and prices are 
regulated by law. Practically all utilities are state- 
owned, including railroads and airlines, Fifty air- 
lines operate inside the republic. 

Foreign trade, in rupees, for fiscal years be~ 
ginning April 1: 


Imports Exports 
1957 10,258,000,000 6,428,000,000 
1958 T,825,000,000 5,793,000,000 


Exports include tea, raw and processed jute, 
cotton, tanned hides and skins, manganese ore, 
pepper, tobacco. Imports: mineral oils, machin- 
ery, millwork, food grains. raw cotton, metals. 
Largest trade is with the United States, which 
takes tea, spices, minerals, burlap, wool, psyllum 
seed, gum, nuts, hides and skins. 

History and Government. India has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. Excavations trace 
the Indus Valley civilization back for at least 5,006 
years. Beautiful paintings in the mountain caves 
of Ajanta in South India, richly carved temples, 
the Taj Mahal in Agra, and the Kutab Minar are 
a few relics of the glorious past. 

Vasco da Gama established Portuguese trading 
posts 1498-99, 1502-03. The Dutch followed. The 
English East India Co. sent Capt. Wm. Hawkins, 
1609, to get concessions from the Mogul emperor 
for spices and textiles. The English founded 
Madras and Calcutta and acquired Bombay from 
Portugal. Operating as the East India Company 
the British gained control of all of India. Warren 
Hastings, first Governor-General (1774-1785), set 
up civil government, later India Civil Service. The 
British Parliament assumed political direction. 
Under Lord Bentinck, 1828-35, misrule by rajahs 
was abolished, infanticide stopped, suttee—suicide 
of a widow on her husband’s funeral pyre—made 
illegal. English education spread western ideas. 

Liberal policies were set back when the Sepoy 
troops mutinied, 1857-58. Thereafter the British 
supported the native rulers, During the Boer War 
India supplied an ambulance corps, During World 
War I India provided 800,000 troops; 24,000 were 
killed, 70,000 wounded. The National Congress of 
India refused to support the Allies in World War 
II, but about 2,000,000 men served in the Indian 
Army, chiefly against Japanese in Burma. Muni- 
tion-making, shipbuilding prospered. 

Indian nationalism grew rapidly after World 
War I. The National Congress and the Moslem 
League demanded constitutional reform. A leader 
emerged in Mohandus K. Gandhi (called Mahat- 
ma, or Great Soul), born Oct, 2, 1869, assassinated 
Jan. 30, 1948. An orthodox Hindu, trained in law 
in England, he first championed rights of Indians 
in South Africa. He was twice president of the 
National Congress. In 1919 he began advocating 
self-rule, non-violence, pursuit of native handi- 
crafts, removal of untouchability (which forced 
millions of poor to remain menials by heredity). In 
1930 he led in ‘‘civil disobedience,’’ including boy- 
cott of British goods and rejecting tax without 
representation. Rioting resulted and Gandhi and 
about 60,000 were jailed. 

In 1935 Britain gave India a constitution provid- 
ing a bicameral federal congress, with a council of 
states and an assembly. Suffrage was granted about 
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30,000,000 in separate electorates. The Moslems 
objected that Hindu dominance injured their cul- 
ture and freedom. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head of 
the Moslem League, first demanded autonomy for 
states in which Moslems were in the majority, and 
then supported Pakistan as a Moslem nation. 

The rivalries between Moslems and Hindus, 
touched off by religious incidents, led to bloody 
rioting after the war. In 1946, 30,000 died in Cal- 
cutta riots alone. In the Punjab in 1947, 250,000 
were reported killed, whereupon 15,000,000 moved 
to India, In East Bengal over 4,000,000 have left 
for India and many Hindus have left Sind. Yet an 
estimated 37,000,000 Moslems live in India, 2,000,- 
000 more than in West Pakistan. 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two dominions and set June, 
1948, for British withdrawal from India. Aug. 15, 
1947, was designated Indian Independence Day. 
India became a self-governing member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and assumed 
charter membership British India had held in the 
United Nations. The dominion became a sovereign 
democratic republic under a constitution adopted 
Nov. 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950, but elected 
to remain a member of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the word British being omitted. 

The constitution is modeled after that of the 
United States and contains a similar bill of rights. 
It provides for a President, elected for a five-year 
term by an electoral college consisting of members 
of both houses of Parliament (Council. of States 
and House of the People), and elected members of 
the lower houses of the federating states. A Vice 
President elected by members of both houses pre- 
sides over the Council of States. A Council of 
Ministers (cabinet), headed by a Prime Minister, 
aids and advises the President. The federating 
states have governors, appointed by the President, 
at the head of state organizations similar to the 
federal system. 

The Council of States is a permanent body, not 
subject to dissolution but one-third of its mem- 
bers retire at the end of every second year. The 
House of the People may be dissolved by the Presi- 
dent and new elections called. 

In India’s first general election, 1952, the Con- 
gress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
won 74% of the total seats. It continued in power 
after the general elections of March, 1957, win- 
ning 365 seats in the House of the People. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Interim President since 
1950, was elected President by the electoral college 
May 13, 1952; reelected May 10, 1957. Prime Min- 
ister; Jawaharlal Nehru, 1947; reelected 1952, 1957. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born at Allahabad, Uttar 
Pradesh, Nov. 14, 1889, son of a Kashmir Brahman 
political leader. Educated at Harrow and Trinity 
(Cambridge) and in law, Nehru believed in grad- 
ual socialism for economic and social reform, and 
complete independence. He endorsed Gandhi’s 
reforms, but not his religious aceticism. As presi- 
dent of the National Congress he supported the 
“Quit India’? demand against Britain in 1942 and 
was imprisoned with his associates. 

In applying socialist methods Nehru and the 
Congress Party favor progressive change to estab- 
lish equality. Although the state initiates economic 
plans, it relies on universal suffrage for support 
and rejects totalitarianism. It supports coopera- 
tives. It levies on excessive wealth by high income 
taxes, death duties, capital gains tax. By cultivat- 
ing tolerance the government hopes to overcome 
excessive religious discrimination. 

During Tibet’s uprising against Communist rule 
in 1959, Nehru’s regime gave asylum to the Dalai 
Lama and assailed China for breaking its pledge 
on Tibetan autonomy. For 1959 events on Indian- 
Chinese border see Chronology. 

Education and Religion. The constitution pro- 
vides for free, compulsory education through age 
14. Technical curricula are supported. There are 
now 37 universities and more than 1,247 colleges. 
Two research institutes are in Kharagpur (West 
Bengal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with several hundred different varia- 
tions in dialect. The state language is Hindi, 
spoken by nearly 50%, with Urdu the principal 
Moslem language, spoken by 10%. Hindi is to be 
the official language by 1965, with English the 
second language in Indian colleges. 

More than 85% of the population follow the 
Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution guar- 
antees freedom of worship. The Moslems are the 
largest minecrity, There are 8,500,000 Christians, 
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5,000,000 of them Syrian Roman Catholics. Since 
the Buddhist religious festival of 1956 mass con- 
versions have raised the number of Buddhists to 
3,000,000. There are 100,000 Parsis, chiefly around 
Bombay, and about 30,000 Jews. 

Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary. Army, navy and air force are headed 
by chiefs of staff under the Defense Minister. 
The navy consists of one cruiser, three destroyers, 
7 frigates, 6 minesweepers and a number of 
small vessels. The air force is being enlarged. 


= = 
Republic of Indonesia 
REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 

Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta). Area: 735,865 sq. 
mi. Population (UN est., 1958): 86,900,000. Flag: 
two horiz. bands, red and white. Monetary unit: 
Rupiah (U.S. 8.77c). 

Descriptive. Indonesia, world’s largest archi- 
pelago, formerly known as the East Indies (Neth.), 
lies along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 
10° S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and 
the Philippines, and Australia. Indonesia com- 
prises about 3,000 islands, the five largest being 
Java (one of the most densely populated areas in 
the world with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, 
western Borneo (Kalimantan), and Celebes (Sula- 
wesi). Other large islands in the group are Bang- 
ka, Billiton, Madura, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, 
Timor. Additionally, the republic claims West 
New Guinea (Irian), opposed by Netherlands. 

Many races are included, the principal ones be- 
ing Achinese, Bataks, Menangkabaus, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sasaks, Menadon- 
ese, Buginese, Dayaks, and Papuas. 

Areas and population of the principal divisions: 


Sq. mi. Pop. 1958 
Kalimantan (West Borneo).. 208,286 3,676,000 
Sumatray sess os vlan 182,859 13,676,000 
Java and Madura .......... 51,032 55,131,000 
Sulawesi (Celebes) .......... 72,986 6,206,000 
Riouw Archipelago ......... 4,000 ,000 
Bangke 60sii66 Seep 4,550 230,000 
Billiton»... to) = ce Ss eee 1,870 80,000 
Nusa Tenggara (Lesser Sunda 
Is.), Bali, Lombok, Sum- 
bawa, Sumba, Flores, Ti- 
mor, -Others: > 2.0. Ses eeeas 35,000 5,205,000 
Maluku (Moluccas): (Buru, 
Ceram, Halmahera, Mora- 
tal, (others) 0 °.2.. eeeoses 32,308 177,000 


West Irian (Neth. New Guinea), 150,000 sq. mi. 
and 350,000 pop. also is claimed and remains in 
dispute. 

The capital is Jakarta (Djakarta), the former 
city of Batavia, on the island of Java. 

Resources and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources. There are 
vast supplies of tin, oil and coal, and sizable de- 
posits of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold 
and silver. 

Crude oil production in 1958 was an est. 16,104,- 


000 metric tons.. Indonesia also refines oil from ~~~ 


Iraq, Kuwait and Sarawak. It ranks second only to 
Malaya in tin production with over 30,000 tons 
annually, approx. one-fifth of the world’s produc- 
tion. Banka, Billiton and Singkep, between Su- 
matra and Kalimantan, are main tin centers. 

Agriculture occupies 80% of the population. 
Products include rice, maize, casava, ground nuts, 
soya beans, tobacco, coffee, rubber, cinchona, pep- 
per, kapok, fibres, coconut products, palm oil, 
tea, sugar and indigo. Government-encouraged 
cooperatives aid small business. Five-year plans 
stress increase in rice production, the staple food, 
and electric power. 

Indonesia’s national airways system covers 17,000 
route miles, linking 30 cities, with service ex- 
tended to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 

Foreign trade (in rupiahs) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1956 9,725,000,000 10,055,000,000 
1957 9,158,000,000 11,052,000,000 
1958 5,854,000,000 8,612,000,000 


History and Government. Until March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation, 1942-1945. 
Nationalists, led by Dr. Achmed Sukarno and Dr. 
Hatta proclaimed a republic Aug. 17, 1945. Four 
years intermittent warfare between Netherlands 
and Indonesian forces were terminated by agree- 
ments signed Nov. 2, 1949, transferring sovereignty 
over all Indonesia, except Netherlands New 
Guinea (Irian) to the new interim government 
known as the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. Dr. Sukarno 
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was elected President, Dec. 16, 1949. On July 20, 
1950, the member states agreed to form a strongly 
centralized government and accordingly a uni- 
tarian state with an amended constitution, was 
proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name formally changed 
to Republic of Indonesia. The republic became 
the 60th member of the UN Sept. 29, 1950. 

The Netherlands-Indonesian Union, created in 
1949, was dissolved Aug. 10, 1954. West New Guinea 
was retained by the Netherlands. 

Indonesia’s first parliamentary elections were 
conducted in serial form, beginning in Sept., 1955. 
A coalition government resulted. The House of 
Representatives numbers 263 (1 to each 300,000). 

Dissatisfaction with fiscal policy and represen- 
tation in the government led to revolts by dissident 


groups on Sumatra and outlying islands, 1952-. 


1957. Some of the opposition was directed against 
Communist influence in the government. President 
Sukarno proclaimed a state of war and siege. The 
government forces prevailed and by September, 
1958, the rebellion was virtually ended. 

Mounting economic and political unrest caused 
Pres. Sukarno, July 5, 1959, to issue a decree re- 
instating the 1945 constitution which gave him 
almost unrestricted powers as President-Premier, 
with a policy of ‘‘guided democracy’ for the 
country. He named 122 Indonesians, including 
some Communist party leaders, to two new state 
bodies, the Provisional Supreme Advisory Council 
and the National Planning Council. 

After the UN, Nov. 29, 1957, rejected a proposal 
for new negotiations over West New Guinea, Indo- 
nesia’s government stepped up the seizure of Dutch 
properties estimated to total more than $1 billion 
in plantations, shipping, banks, trading concerns, 
Trailways, electrical facilities and others. About 
46,000 Dutch left. 

Education and Religion. 90% of the inhabitants 
are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus and 
Buddhists. There is compulsory primary education 
for children 6 to 12, plus optional secondary train- 
ing and higher education. Primary school attend- 
ance was 6,661,600 in 1953-54. Major institutions 
of higher education are Univ. of Indonesia (Djak- 
arta and Bandung), Gadjah Mada Univ., National 
Academy, Islam Univ., Pantja-sila Univ. Many 
languages are spoken; official language is Bahasa 
Indonesia, derived from Malay. 

Defense. Indonesia has an army, navy and air 
force. Service is not compulsory. 


Iran 
PERSIA 

Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est. 1958): 19,723,000. Flag: three hori- 
zontal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion and 
sun insignia in white portion. Monetary unit: Rial 
(100 dinars) (U.S. 1.30c). 

Descriptive. The Kingdom of Iran occupies the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian pla- 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- 
western Asia. It is bounded on the North by the 
USSR and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 


Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by the 


Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman; on the West 
by Iraq and Turkey. 

Its north central plateau has Elburz Mts. on 
North with Mt. Demavent 18,600 ft., and Zagros 
Mts. on South and West. Here stretches a salt 
desert 800 mi. long, 100 to 200 mi. wide. Largest 
lake is Urmia, in Azerbaijan near Turkish border, 
over 2,000 sq. mi. 

International airlines link Tehran with Europe 
and the Middle East. 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable, including iron, coal, copper, lead, 
Manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. Emeralds 
and other precious stones are found in Khorassan 
and Kerman. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
corn, rice, fruits, gums, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products, Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Kerman, Qum, Tabriz, Araq, Meshed, 
Isfahan and Kashan. Chief exports are petroleum, 
cotton, carpets, caviar, dates, fruits, gums, hides, 
wool, rice; the chief imports are textiles, sugar, 
tea and manufactures of metals. Principal trading 
ports are Khoramshahr and Bushir on Persian 
Gulf. Sturgeon fishing is pursued in Caspian Sea, 
_ iran is potentially the greatest reservoir of oil 
in the East. Oil moves by pipelines from 5 fields to 
the great refinery at Abadan on the Persian Gulf, 
Crude production in 1958 reached 40,400,000 tons. 

In August, 1956, American technicians employed 


Iran. The oldest oil field, Agha Jari, 


restored Jerusalem to the Jews. 

Darius I began the invasion of Greece; crossed 
the Hellespont (Bosphorus), was defeated at 
Marathon, 490 B.C. Kerxes I crossed the Helles- 
pont, fought Spartans at Thermopylae, was de- 
feated at Salamis, 480 B.C. and Plataea, 479 B.C. 
Alexander of Macedon (the Great) invaded Persia, 
defeated Darius III at Issus, 333 B.C. : 

Subsequently Persia was ruled by the Seleucidae, 
the Parthians beginning c. 250 B.C.; the Sassa- 
nians, c. 226 A.D. The Saracens (Arabs) carried 
Islam into Persia and for centuries the religious- 
political Caliphate dominated. Mongols invaded 
1250 A.D., and Tamerlane (Mongol) c. 1370. After 
the Caliphate Persia in 1502 became an absolute 
monarchy under a Shah. 

In 1906 Persia won a constitution. It provides for 
an executive, with power vested in a cabinet and 
government officials who act in the name of the 
Shah. The legislature has a national assembly 
(Majlis) elected for 4 years and a senate of 60, 
30 elected and 30 nominated by the Shah. Laws 
require the Shah’s signature and he may dissolve 
the legislature. 

The Shah is Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, (born 
Oct. 26, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of Farouk I of Egypt, March 15, 1939; di- 
vorced Nov. 19, 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
hinaz, was born in 1940. The Shah married his 
second wife, Soraya Esfandiary, Feb. 12, 1951, 
divorced Mar. 14, 1958. 

Great. Britain and Russia in 1907 agreed on 
spheres of influence in Persia. In 1911 the Rus- 
sians, backing an ultimatum with troops, forced 
Persia to dismiss its American treasurer-general, 
who was bringing order into national finance. 
British and Russian forces entered Iran Aug. 25, 
1941, withdrawing later. Britain and the USSR 
signed an agreement Jan. 29, 1942, to respect Iran 
integrity and give economic aid. 

In August, 1951, when Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh 
was premier, radicals in the Majlis voted nation- 
alization of the oil industry. This led to closing 
of the Abadan refinery of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co,, a diplomatic break with Britain and wide un- 
employment. After a brief uprising, Aug. 16-19, the 
royalists regained control and Dr. Mossadegh was 
given 3 years in prison for treason. With Ameri- 
can help Iran and 8 oil concerns (British, Ameri- 
can, Dutch, French) on Aug. 5, 1954, signed a 
contract for 25 years, plus 15 optional, to operate 
the former Anglo-Iranian plant, pay the com- 
pany $70,000,000 compensation and pay Iran 50% 
of all earnings. 

An increase in direct taxation on hitherto priy- 
ileged landholders and people of high incomes is 
being developed to insure mass welfare. A Crown 
lands distribution program has operated since 1949, 

Premier: Manouchehr Eghbal, apd. Apr. 14, 1957. 

Education and Religion. The Shia branch of 
Moslemism predominates. Education is nominally 
compulsory. Higher education is available at the 
University of Tehran and a number of colleges. 

Defense. Two years’ service is compulsory. Iran 
is a member of the Central Treaty Org. United 
States military missions are attached. A bi-lateral 
agreement with the United States was signed 
Mar. 5, 1959. 


Iraq 


AL JAMHOURIYAH AL IRAQUIA 
MESOPOTAMIA 
Capital: Baghdad. Area: 172,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (1957 census), 6,538,109, Flag: black-white- 
green vertical bars, red star in center bar with 
Peet circle within, Monetary unit: Dinar (U.S, 
Descriptive. Iraq is the Arab name for Meso- 
potamia, the area between the Euphrates and 
Tigris Rivers, which includes the former Turkish 
Vilayets of Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is 
bounded N by Turkey; E by Iran; S by the Persian 


oul Kuwait and Saudi Arabia; W by Jordan and 
yria. 
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The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely: 120°F in the shade is com- 
mon, contrasted with severe frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, but since 
destruction of an intricate system of canals during 
invasions, 700-1258, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers have caused recurring damage. 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting Mosul, Baghdad and Basra. Baghdad 
and Basra have international air service. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuous 
date grove, Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north and wool and skins are exported. Barley 
and dates are 78% of exports, excluding oil. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. Production by native companies and 
American and other interests comprising the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. operating the rich Kirkuk field pro- 
duced 35,500,000 tons in 1958. Internal im- 
provements are paid for by oil royalties. The five- 
year economic plan of 1955-1960 will cost more 
than $1.5 billion. A large irrigation and flood con- 
trol program in the Tigris-Euphrates valley will 
bring the cultivated area to over 10,000,000 acres. 

History and Government. The Tigris-Euphrates 
valley was the site of the ancient cities of Eridu, 
Ur, Nineveh and Babylon. The Sumerian culture 
of 3,000 B.C. influenced Crete, Egypt and Greece. 

Iraq, then known as Mesopotamia, was taken 
from Turkey in World War I. The League of 
Nations gave a mandate to Britain, which ended 
1932 when Iraq was recognized as a sovereign state 
and member of the League of Nations. 

Emir Faisal, then King of the Hejaz, was chosen 
ruler by a referendum, 1921. A _ constitutional 
monarchy was created in 1924. On his death, 
Sept. 1933, he was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn 
Faisal. King Ghazi was killed in an automobile 
accident April 4, 1939, and was succeeded by his 
son, King Faisal II (born May 2, 1935). 

King Faisal was assassinated July 14, 1958, 
when the Free Officers, led by Brig. Gen. Abdul 
Karim el-Kassem revolted and proclaimed Iraq 
“part of the Arab nation.’’ Gen. Karim became 
premier of a republic which would follow the 
policies of the United Arab Republic but honor 
its international obligations. The United States 
recognized the government Aug. 2 and its rep- 
resentatives took the seat of Iraq in the UN 
Security Council Aug. 7. Iraq technically remains 
aligned with the West, but in 1959 it received 
Soviet arms aid and formally withdrew from the 
Baghdad defense pact Mar. 24, 1959. It abrogated 
three U. S. arms pacts June 1, 1959, but denied 
unfriendliness. Communist revolts fanned internal 
racial: and political rivalries and Communists 
sought cabinet posts. The regime also resisted un- 
rest generated by the United Arab Republic. 

Education and Religion. Elementary and second- 
ary education is free and compulsory. Arabic is the 
language of the majority. The people are prepon- 
derantly Mohammedan, divided between the Sunni 
and Shi’ah sects. Christians number more than 
90,000. Of the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have 
migrated to Israel. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The Iraq army comprises 
three divisions; plains, mountains and training, 
organized along modern lines. There is a small 
air force and a navy consisting of a river flotilla. 


Ireland 


EIRE 
POBLACHT NA H’EIREANN 

Capital: Dublin. Area: 26,599 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1958): 2,853,000. Flag: Vertical 
bars, green-white-orange. Monetary unit: Irish 
pound (U.S., $2.80). 

Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
democratic state, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the East by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the Southeast by_ St. George’s 
Channel. 

Ireland, the Emerald Isle, consists mainly of a 
central plateau surrounded by isolated groups of 
hills and mountains, the coast of which is much 
indented by the sea, affording many inlets and 
coves. The mean annual temperature ranges from 
48°F. in the North to 52°F. in the South. Dublin 
has an average temperature of 39 in the coldest 
month and 60 in the warmest. There are numer- 
ous lakes (called loughs), the best known of which 


is situated in Killarney. The most important river, 
the Shannon, about 250 miles long, is partially 
adapted to water power. Tallest mountains are 
in southwest; Carrantuohill, 3,414 ft., and Man- 
gerton, 2,756 ft., are in Kerry; Brandon Hill on 
coast, 3,127 ft.; Boggeragh, in Co, Cork, 2,118 ft. 

Wildlife is scarce, and snakes are considered 
non-existent. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical pow~- 
ers on those who kiss it. : 

Emigration since 1951 has averaged 40,000 a yr. 

Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. 

A land rehabilitation project has been reclaiming 
4,000,000 acres of under-productive land. A Turf 
Board supervises drainage of bogs to recover peat 
and increase acreage. A projected agricultural in- 
stitute will promote scientific methods. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by brewing, fabrics, clothing, printing, metals. 
The tourist industry is second to agriculture. 

Ireland’s first regular transatlantic air service 
was inaugurated in 1958. 

Imports, 1958: £197,500,000; exports, £130,300,000. 

History and Government. A rising against Brit- 
ish rule took place in April, 1916, when a republic 
was proclaimed, but failed. The Dail Eireann, or 
Irish parliament in Dublin, demanded independ- 
ence in Jan., 1919. Britain offered dominion status 
to Ulster (6 counties) and southern Ireland (26 
counties), Dec., 1921, which Northern Ireland ac- 
cepted. The Irish Free State held authority up to 
the northern border and Northern Ireland became 
associated with Great Britain, 1925. 

The constitution, which came into operation 
Dec. 29, 1937, restored the former name of Ire- 
land (Eire) and declared Ireland is a sovereign, 
independent, democratic state. The remaining as- 
sociation with the British Commonwealth was 
severed Apr. 18, 1949. 

In the Ireland Act, 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
This claim has not been recognized by Ireland. 
See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland. 

The Parliament of Ireland is bicameral with 2 
President elected directly by the people for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 
elected by the people; and a senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are nominated by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is the head of government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent=_ 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
national language and ‘culture, literature, art, 
education and other professional interests; 
agriculture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
labor, organized or unorganized; (4) industry and 
commerce, including banking, finance, accoun- 
tancy, engineering and architecture; (5) public 
administration and social services, including vol- 
untary social activities. 

The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. ‘The government exercises 
the executive. power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Hire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On the 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government, 

Prime Minister De Valera on July 8, 1957, in= 
voked the Offenses vs. the State act to intern 
members of illegal organizations—Sinn Fein and 
radicals advocating incorporation of Northern 
Ireland. 

Following the general election, Mar. 5, 1957, 
seats were distributed as follows, compared with 
the previous Parliament: 

1954 1957 
65 18 


Fianna Fall ..:...:4..60 aie aie pe ana 


: 50 40 
Clann na Poblachta . 3 1 
LiGDOPs soon. 19 12 
Clan na Talmhan ......-..+5+. + ae 3 
‘TMndependent’:- (A viwaves sac caguves 5 9 
IVE OUT sus aheraracacss ayes saiern slasinrele r 4 


Eamon de Valera (born 1882), veteran govern= 
ment leader, resigned as Prime Minster June 17, 
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1959 and won election as President, defeating Gen. 
Sean MacEoin, 538,003 to 417,536. Proportional 
representation was retained, 486,989 to 453,322. 
Prime Minister: Sean F, Lemass, nominated 
June 22, 1959. 
Ireland was admitted to UN Dec. 14, 1955. 
Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with enrollment of 2,786,033. 
Chief sects are: Protestant Episcopalians 124,829, 
Presbyterians 23,870, others 20,375 (census of 1946). 
Elementary education is free and compulsory, 
and the Irish language is a required study in all 
national schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
elude the National University, founded 1908, com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, founded 1591; the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 
Defense. Recruitment is voluntary. Permanent 
force of army, navy, and air force is set at 
13,000; first and second line reserves number 
25,000. Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 
MEDINAT YISRAEL 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Capital: Jerusalem. Area: 8,048 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (govt. est. 1959): 2,060,324. Flag: two hori- 
zontal blue bands on white field, with Star of 
David composed of narrow blue bands in center 
on field. Monetary unit: Israeli pound (U.S. 55.6¢). 

Descriptive. The State of Israel, a republic 
created in 1948, occupies the major portion of 
ancient Palestine in Asia Minor. It has the 
Mediterranean Sea on the West, Lebanon and 
Syria on the North, Jordan on the East and 
Egyptian Sinai on the South. At.the extreme 
southwest is the Gaza Strip, a small coastal area 
claimed by both Israel and Egypt and presently 
administered by a governor and legislative council 
under UN emergency force supervision. 

The coastal plain on the West is 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. A triangular-shaped 
semi-desert region, the Negev, extends from south 
of Beersheba to an apex at the head of the Gulf 
of Elath (Aqaba). The eastern border drops sharp- 
ly into the depressed valley of the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an average 
width of 8 miles, 1,286 ft. below sea level, lowest 
point on the earth’s surface. 

Exact frontiers have not yet been defined. 
Israel’s area, as defined by armistices with the 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the U.N. 
General Assembly, as well as: Western Galilee and a 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the armi- 
stice with Syria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arab 
states to conclude military action, demilitarized 
zones were set up in Mishmar Hayarden, Dardara 
on the eastern edge of Lake Huleh and the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ein 

Gev settlement on the Syrian border, 

—~ With establishment of the new state, all re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration were abolished 
and by Jan. 1, 1959, Israel had received over 
1,000,000 immigrants. Planned immigration is ex- 
pected to absorb 400,000 from Europe, 1958-1962, 
Non-Jewish (chiefly Arab) population numbers 
224,400. 

Resources and Industries. Citrus fruit is the 
most valuable agricultural product. Other prin- 
cipal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, sandstone, gypsum, copper, iron, 
phosphates, magnesium, manganese, ceramic clays. 
The valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea yield rock 
salt, sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa, Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa, and Eilat. Haifa has an oil refinery. 

Air travel centers around Lod (Lydda) Airport 
near Tel Aviv. The Israeli airline El Al maintains 
an international schedule. 

From 1948 to 1958 gross national investment 
amounted to £5 billion ($2.78 billion), of which 
about $1.75 billion was available for development, 
the remainder going for defense. Industry grew by 
320% in both volume and value; purchasing power 
increased about 3.4% annually. New settlements 
numbered 405; 202,900 housing units were built 
with government assistance and another 50,000 
were privately built. Electric power consumption 
for industry rose from 315,000,000 kwh to 1,170,- 
000,000 kwh. First-class road mileage was almost 
doubled by addition of 1,100 mi, of asphalt roads 


and railroad mileage increased from 140 to 395 mi.; 
merchant fleet rose from 6,000 tons to 192,613 tons. 
Total cultivated area increased from 412,500 to 
993,750 acres. . 

Gross national product rose 12% in 1958 com~- 
pared to 1957. In 1959 the nation planned 29 new 
industrial plants to employ 7,000 workers and a 
10-year building program to provide 370,000 hous- 
ing units. The government supports a reforesta- 
tion program involving 10,000,000 saplings an- 
nually; the eucalyptus is being widely planted. 

Exports rose from $28,600,000 in 1949 to $144,< 
000,000 in 1958. Annual imports: c. $400,000,000. 

The Negev region is Israel’s primary development 
area, receiving nearly half of the immigrants. 

The Beit Natufa dam north of Nazareth, com- 
pleted in 1952, will be the center of the 20-year 
water scheme linking the nation’s water resources. 

Israel’s main exports are citrus fruits, polished 
diamonds, autos, textiles and fashion goods, build- 
ing materials, tires and pharmaceutical products. 

Its imports include grain,-meat, industrial and 
agricultural machinery, chemicals, textiles, tim- 
ber, hides and other raw materials. 

History and Government. The Jewish people 
lived in historic Palestine from 1200 B.C. until 
conquered by the Romans, 70 A.D. and expelled 
after 137 A.D. The Judaic moral and ethical code 
and the Bible originated here. The modern Zionist 
movement for a homeland in Palestine, led by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov. 
27, 1874) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Nov. 2, 
1917. Under the Palestine Mandate, about four- 
fifths of historic Palestine was detached in 1922 
to form Trans-Jordan, now the Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. When the Nazi persecutions began in Ger- 
many great numbers of Jews set out for Palestine. 
The UN General Assembly voted Nov. 29, 1947, to 
partition Palestine into two independent states by 
Oct. 1, 1948. The Arab state would have 4,500 sq. 
mi. A separate enclave of Jerusalem, area 289 sq. 
mi., was to be administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the UN. British troops were to be with- 
drawn and separate governments elected. Great 
Britain gave up its mandate May 15. 1948. 

A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948. It occupied the terri- 
tory designated by the UN, but also laid claim to 
Jerusalem. Israel took charge of the New City in 
Jerusalem and Jordan held the Old City. The UN 
adopted a resolution to internationalize Jerusalem, 
but was unable to get support from the two states, 
Israel was elected to the UN May 11, 1949. 

From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established hq. in 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
invasions were also begun by Syria, Egypt, Iraq; 
Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 

Separate armistices with the Arab nations 
were signed in 1949, but no general peace settle- 
ment was obtained and border clashes continue. 
During the 1956 Suez crisis, Israel invaded and 
occupied the Egyptian Sinai Peninsula and the 
disputed Gaza Strip, It accepted the armistice 
of the UN and withdrew to its own borders when 
the UN Emergency Force entered. The Arab 
nations continue policies of economic boycott, 
blockade in the Suez Canal, political warfare and 
local incitement. 

Most of the territory designated for the proposed 
Arab state was annexed by Egypt and Jordan and 
the future home of about 900,000 displaced and 
ae Arabs remains uncertain. They receive 

ala, 


Israel is a parliamentary democracy. The first _ 


constituent assembly (Knesset), was formed Feb. 
14, 1949, with 120 members, including eight Arabs. 
The assembly elected Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who 
had been provisional president from the start, first 
president of Israel Feb. 17, 1949. The President is 
Yitzhak Ben-Zvi (born in Russia, 1884), elected 
Dec. 8, 1952; reelected Oct. 28, 1957, unopposed. 

All pores regardless of origin, may vote at 
age 18. 

In elections to the third Knesset, July 26, 1955, 
based on proportional representation and four- 
year terms, the Mapai party won 40 seats and re- 
tained dominance. 

David Ben-Gurion, Premier several times since 
1948, resigned July 5, 1959, during a dispute over 
the sale of Israeli arms to West Germany, and 
headed a caretaker government. The two left-wing 
labor parties of the four-party coalition, Ahdut 
Avodah and Mapam, had objected to the sale. 

Education. A unified education system exists in 
the schools, with religious schooling optional. In 
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1957-58 there were 493,100 pupils in all types of 
schools; over 30,000 Arab and Druse children at- 
tended 120 elementary schools. There were 5 Arab 
secondary schools and 50 independent communal 
schools. Higher education is provided by Hebrew 
University, founded 1925, Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology in Haifa, Weizmann Institute of Science in 
Rehovot (research in pure science); Bar-Ilan Univ. 
in Ramat Gan, opened in 1955; Tel Aviv Univ., 
with extension courses in Haifa. Official language 
is Hebrew. 

Defense. There is compulsory 212-year service 
between 18 and 26 and 2-year conscription in the 
27-29 age group. The navy includes 5 frigates, 
2 submarines, one training ship, 2 minesweepers 


and ‘others. 
Italy 


REPUBLICA d@ITALIA 

Capital: Rome. Area: 116,372 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1958): 48,735,000. Flag: Three 
vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. Monetary 
unit: Lira, pl. lire (U. S. 0.16¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies a 
long peninsula shaped like a boot, extending SE 
from the Alps into the Mediterranean Sea, with 
the island of Sicily separated from the mainland 
by 2 mi. of the Strait of Messina at the toe of 
the boot, The country is about 760 mi. long and 
not over 220 mi. wide. On E is the Adriatic Sea, 
with the Gulf of Venice N; the Ionian Sea S 
beyond the Strait of Otranto. W coast has the 
Ligurian Sea in upper half, with Gulf of Genoa 
in N; Tyrrhenian Sea is S half. Lying directly 
W of mid-Italy is the major island of Sardinia, 
slightly smaller than Sicily. 

Italy is separated from France by the Maritime 
Alps, from Switzerland by the Graian Alps, from 
Austria by the Dolomites and from Yugoslavia by 
the Carnac and Julian Alps. Gran Paradiso in the 
Graian Alps, 13,323 ft., is the tallest peak; Mt. 
Rosa, 15,212, towers on the Swiss border. 

The Piave River and the Adige (coming down 
the Brenner Pass) flow into the Adriatic; the 
Ticino and the Adda flow into the Po, which 
traverses 220 mi. through the fertile northern 
plateau to the Adriatic. Among the lower Alps 
are picturesque lakes that have attracted villas 
since Roman times, including Garda, 143 sq. mi.; 
Lugano, on the Swiss border, connected with 
Maggiore, 82 sq. mi. (with the Borromean isles); 
Como, 56 sq. mi. The plain of the Po is in the 
regions of Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Vene- 
tia; here are extensive agricultural and indus- 
trial activities, the latter centering on Milan. 
Extending from here down the middle of the 
peninsula is the Apennine Range; the Arno River 
flows through the vineyards of Tuscany to the 
Ligurian Sea. Over halfway down the peninsula 
the Tiber flows W through Rome to the sea. 

Sicily, 9,927 sq. mi., pop. c. 4,500,000, is a 
triangular island 180 by 120 mi., seat of.a semi- 
autonomous Region that--embraces the island 
of Pantelleria, 32 sq. mi., and the Lipari group, 44 
sq. mi., pop. 14,000, including two with active 
volcanoes: Vulcano, 1,637 ft. and Stromboli, 3,038 
ft. Sicily from prehistoric times has been settled 
by. Mediterranean peoples; a strong Greek state 
had its capital at Syracuse, on Ortygia Isl., off 
Catania, where Dionysius ‘‘the Tyrant’’ ruled. 
Rome took Sicily from Carthage 215 B.C. The 
Allies landed July 10, 1943; Messina fell Aug. 8. 

Mt. Etna, 10,705 ft. active volcano, is tallest 
peak. Principal cities: Palermo, pop. 594,659; 
Catania, pop. 333,364; Messina, pop. 236,341. 
Sicily leads in citrus fruits, also produces wheat, 
grapes (wine), sulphur, salt, olives. Cattle, sheep, 
hogs and mules are raised. Oil is found at Ragusa 
and Gela and natural gas near Catania. Potash is 
used for fertilizer. 

Since 1950 land reclamation under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture & Forestry has improved 48% 
of Sicily; support is given farmers, cooperatives, 
roadbuilding, irrigation, vine growing, afforesta- 
tion. By 1955 131 cooperatives had been built and 
14,818 families established on the land; furnished 
farmhouses were provided in 8 yearly payments 
at 3% interest. Plans called for 28 new villages. 
Messina is the seat of the Thalassographic Insti- 
tute for the study of sea life and chemistry. 

Sardinia, 9.283 sq. mi., pop. 1951, 1,276,023, lies 
in the Mediterranean, 115 mi. W of Italy and 


715 mi. S of Corsica. It is autonomous, with 
Cagliari as capital. It is 160 mi. long, 68 mi. 
wide, mountainous, with mining of coal, zinc, 


lead, copper; it raises grapes, olives, tobacco, also 
cattle and sheep. Tallest peak in Gennargentu 
Mts. 6,016 ft. The Dukes of Savoy began rule in 


1720 and with Piedmont the kingdom of Sardinia 
fought the Crimean War and gave Italy its kings, 
1861-1946. Giuseppe Garibaldi is buried on the 
nearby isle of Caprera, 

Elba 87 sq. mi., pop. 30,000, 6 mi. west of Tus- 
cany, has Portoferraio as capital. Fishing, iron 
mining, wine making are activities. Napoleon I 
lived here in exile, 1814-1815. Mt. Capanne, 3,340 
ft. tops island. 

Capri, 4-sq. mi., pop. c. 9,000, 20 mi. SW of 
Naples, is famous for its beauty and equable cli- 


mate. (Pronounced with slight accent on first. 


syllable, never on second.) Has two towns, Capri 
and Anacapri. Also Blue Grotto, Monte Solaro, 
1,932 ft., remains of Roman villas. Produces wine, 

Ischia, small island beyond Naples. 

The largest seaports are Genoa, Naples, Venice, 
Trieste, Ancona, Bari, Brindisi and Palermo. The 
allure of historical monuments, great museums of 
painting and sculpture, imposing churches, as well 
as good living, brings over 15,000,000 tourists and 
excursionists annually, of whom 800,000 come from 
the United States. Florence, with its galleries; 
Rome with its religious associations and ancient 
relics, Venice, and the resorts of the Riveria are 
the principal objectives. Rome airport has 23 air- 
lines and 800,000 passengers a. year. Alitalia’s 
flights link New York and Boston with Rome, 
Milan and Naples. Rome was chosen for the 1960 
Olympic Games. 

Resources and Industries. Italy, primarily an 
agricultural country, has made great strides in 
industry since World War II. With government 
support. mechanization,. fertilization, crop ro- 
tation and seed improvement have increased farm 
production. Over 12,000,000 acres in Venetia, Lom- 
bardy, Emilia and the Marches are planted to 
wheat; corn is the second largest crop; rice is 
grown also in Lombardy. Sheep constitute the 
largest livestock, with cattle, horses, mules and 
goats also raised; over 9,000,000 hd. of sheep 
graze in Central and South Italy and Sardinia. 

Land reform comprises extensive irrigation work, 
especially in the North where the Po and tribu- 
taries contribute 70% of irrigation. Draining of 
marshes and road building proceed. A major pub- 
lic construction, partially completed, is the 458-mi. 
Sun Highway (Autostrade del Sole), on the Amer- 
ican pattern of separated lanes for highspeed 
travel and service stations. It calls for 51 bridges 
and 52 viaducts. 

Fruit and its derivatives constitute a large part 
of Italy’s productiveness. Grapes lead, with 100,- 
000,000 quintals a year; others are sugar beets, 
olives, oranges, lemons, apples, pears. Fruit juices 
have become a valuable export. Olive oil is mar- 
keted. The wines of Italy have great variety and 
wide acceptance; Chianti from Tuscany is popular, 
as also are Asti Spumante, Orvieto, Capri. 

Natural gas is found in the valley of the Po and 
in Fruili, the Marches, Abruzzi, Apulia and Sicily. 
In Sicily oil is carried by pipeline to the port of 
Augusta on the Gulf of Catania. Petrol refineries 
have made Italy an oil exporting nation. 

In 1958 Italy had 2,759 hydroelectric power sta- 
tions producing 9,939,290 kw, and 790 thermoelec- 
tric stations producing 2,728,755 kw. In 1958, 29 
new hydroelectric stations began operating. Reser- 
voirs are being built on numerous streams. High 
tension cables distribute electrical energy from the 
Alps to Sicily, crossing the Straits of Messina on 
overhead cables. Agreements for the use of nuclear 
energy have been signed with Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Gross national product rose 4.1% in 1958, 
amounting to $29.04 billion at beginning of 1959. 
Index of industrial production Mar. 31, 1959, stood 
at 150.8 (1953—100). compared with 141.4 for the 
same quarter, 1958. 

Steel production averages over 12,000,000 metric 
tons annually, Steel ingots, 6,123,860 metric tons 
in 1958, accounted for over half of total output. In 
1958 Italy produced 369,000 autos of which 161,130 
(43.67%), were exported, mainly to United States 
and West Germany. Sewing machine production 
and export expanded in 1958; 441,825 units were 
produced of which 37,697 were exported for a total 
value of $3,176,000. Italy also exports heavy indus- 
trial equipment, optical goods, textiles, precision 
instruments and machine tools, Its chemical in- 
dustry continues to expand. 

White marble is quarried at Carrara, Volterra 
and Pisa; colored marble at Verona, Siena, Vi- 
cenza, and Genoa. Alabaster comes chiefly from 
Volterra. 

Italy’s merchant marine ranked 6th in world 
tonnage at beginning of 1959, with 4,009 units ag- 
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gregating 5,123,852 deadweight tons. It had 95,003 
registered officers and men in 1957. 

Budget est. for year beginning July 1, 1959: 
Revenue, $5,350.4 million; expenditures, $5,556.8 
million. 

Foreign trade, in millions of dollars: 


Imports Exports 
1957 3,673.6 _ 2,549.7 
1958 3,169.0 2,536.2 
1959 (Jan.-Mar.) 818.9 157.9 


There are state monopolies in tobacco, cigaret 


papers and packets, salt and quinine. Tobacco re-. 


turns the largest income with cigarets about 85% 
of the total. Salt is produced from sea water. 

History and Government. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began to de- 
yelop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebis- 
cite in 1860, Parma, Modena, the Romagna and 
Tuscany joined, followed by Sicily and Naples, 
and by the Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament declared Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and Venetia were 
added in 1866 as an outcome of the Austro-Prus- 
sian war. The Papal States were taken possession 
Of by Italian troops, Sept. 20, 1870, after the 
withdrawal of the French garrison in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and were annexed to the kingdom 
by plebiscite. The King entered Rome July 2, 
1871. Italy recognized the State of Vatican City 
as independent June 7, 1929. 

Fascism appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when 
the original Fascisti organized an association 
against Communism and Socialism under the 
guidance of Benito Mussolini. They took over the 
government at the invitation of the King Oct. 
28, 1922. Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers 
and was called Duce (Leader). He made war on 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel III emperor; defied the sanctions of 
the League of Nations; joined the Berlin-Tokyo 
axis; sent troops to fight for Franco against the 
Republic of Spain; joined Germany in war with 
the defeat of France. World War II ended in the 
defeat of Italy, surrender of conquered lands, loss 
of colonies. Part of Venezia Guilla went to Yugo- 
Slavia and Trieste was made a free territory. 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of 
Partisans near the village of Dongo on Lake Como, 
Apr. 28, 1945, 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his 
son took the title Humbert II. Italy became a re- 
public June 10, 1946, after a referendum, June 2-3, 
in which the people voted 12,718,641 for a republic, 
10,718,502 for a monarchy. King Humbert departed 
and Premier Alcide de Gasperi became head of the 
government. Victor Emmanuel went to Egypt 
where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, President 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- 
audi, 1948-55, Incumbent: Giovanni Gronchi, 
Christian Democrat, elected April 29, 1955. 

Under Italv’s 1948 constitution the Senate has 
one member for each 200,000 pop. (currently 253), 
elected for 6 years, excepting 7 appointed for life, 
Ex-Presidents are eligible for life membership. 
The Chamber of"Deputies has one deputy for 
each 80,000 (currently 596), elected for 5 years. 
Titles of nobility are no longer recognized. Re- 
organization of the Fascist party is forbidden. 

Italy is a member of NATO and was admitted to 
the UN Dec. 14, 1955. It joined Euratom and 
European Common Market group March 25, 1957, 
agreeing with France, West Germany, Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg for gradual abolition of 
tariffs between them in 12 to 17 years. 

In the general elections of May 25-26, 1958, the 
Center party coalition continued in power, in- 
creasing their margin from 14 to 20 seats in the 
Senate and from 16 to 52 seats in the Chamber. 
Popular vote for principal parties: Christian 
Democrats, 12,520,207 (42.4%); Communists, 6,704,- 
454 (22.7%); Left-wing Socialists, 4,206,726 
(14.2%); Neo-Fascists, 1,407,718 (4.8%); Demo- 
cratic Socialists, 1,345,447 (4.5%). 

Premier: Antonio Segni, Christian Democrat, 
appointed Feb. 6, 1959. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion. . 

Italy has 26 state universities, including Bologna 
(founded 1088); Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); 
Padua (1222); Pisa (1338); Rome (1303), and Turin 
(1404). Primary education is compulsory. 

Defense. The Allied nations have largely rescind- 
ed the restrictions placed on Italy’s military 
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estanieheer by the peace treaty since Italy 
ente! NATO. 

The Italian Navy cooperates with defense gee 
of NATO and pursues a long-term program 
construction, including the missile carrier Gari- 
baldi, 4 large destroyers, 4 modern anti-submarine 
frigates, 2 new submarines, and others, and in 1959 
planned an atomic submarine. In 1958 the fleet 
had 2 battleships and 3 cruisers. ; 

Since Italy entered NATO a large proportion 
of its forces was incorporated in Southern Euro- 
pean Theatre, Allied Forces, and 40% of the Allied 
Command for South Europe, ha in Naples, con- 
sists of Italian staff officers for Army, Navy and 
Air. The Air Force has 5 fighter air commands, 
1 reconnaissance wing, 1 transport command, 2 
anti-submarine squadrons, 5 air rescue centers, 
and training squadrons. Numerous air fields have 
been built and others adapted to jet planes. 

TRIESTE 

Trieste, part of which now forms an Italian 
Department bounded E anid-S by Yugoslavia, was 
organized as a Free Territory by the Big Four in 
the peace treaty with Italy, Feb. 10, 1947, placed 
under jurisdiction of the UN Security Council, 
garrisoned by troops of the United States and 
Great Britain in the northern section (Zone A), 
and by Yugoslavia in the south (Zone B). It had 
about 320 sq. mi. and population (1954) of 302,000. 
Following prolonged negotiations, an agreement 
was signed Oct. 5, 1954 by Italy and Yugoslavia 
which gave Italy the northern section and the sea- 
port of Trieste, with 90 sq. mi. and about 226,229 
pop., and Yugoslavia the Istrian peninsula it had 
occupied, 200 sq. mi. and 73,500 pop., and provision 
for emergency access to the port. 

: SOMALIA TRUSTEESHIP 

Somalia, 194,000 sa.-mi., pop. (1956) 1,267,964, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River in Africa. It has a coast- 
line of 1,100 mi. The capital Mogadishu, is the only 
seaport. Somalia is the source of half the world’s 
supply of incense. Other exports are bananas, oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 

The UN General Assembly approved Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Somalia and Libya as sovereign 
states, tentatively scheduled Somalia’s independ- 
ence for 1960, until then to be administered 
under Italian-UN trusteeship. Premier of provi- 
sional government:. Abdullahi Issa. Second Legisla- 
tive Assembly, elected in March, 1959, numbers 90. 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 

Capital: Tokyo. Area: 142,644 sq. mi. Population_ 
(Govt. est. 1958): 92,000,000. Flag: White ground 
with red sun. Monetary unit: Yen (U. S. 0.2778¢). 

Descriptive. Japan consists of four main islands: 
Honshu (mainland), 88,942 square miles; Hok- 
kaido, 30,303; Kyushu, 15,712; and Shikoku, 17,248; 
Amami Oshima, 438 sq. mi., was returned 1953. 
The islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean sep- 
arated from the Soviet Union and Korea by the 
Sea of Japan and from China by the East China 
Sea. By the terms ending World War II, Japan 
was forced to surrender its other seized lands, 
including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an area 
of 404,428 square miles and population of 43,233,- 
954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, the 
Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated is- 
lands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, once German. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coaste 
line measuring 16,565 miles. The northern islands 
are a continuation of the Sakhalin mountain 
chain running through Hokkaido and the main- 
land. The continuation of the Kunlun mountain 
range of China appears in the southern islands, 
the ranges.meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In 
the vast transverse fissure crossing the mainland 
from the Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group 
of volcanos, mostly extinct or dormant, with Fuji- 
yama lifting its white cone 60 miles west of Tokyo 
to an altitude of 12,389 ft. 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the Inland Sea, 225 mi. long, 

Most important ports are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagoya, and Osaka. Tokyo, the capital, is one of 
the three largest cities of the world, with est. 
9,100,539 in the metropolis, Aug. 1, 1959. It has 
a modern business section, of which the street 
called Ginza is the principal artery. Also the Im- 
perial Palace of 250 acres surrounded by a moat 
and the Diet building of white marble, erected 1936. 
Its International Airport is Asia’s busiest. 

Tokyo Tower, a 1,093-ft. steel structure built for 
radio-TV broadcasting and sightseeing, was opened 
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Dec. 23, 1958, birthday of Crown Prince Akihito. It 
has 5 floors devoted to broadcasting, restau- 
rants, a hall of science, and two enclosed platforms. 

Kamakura, 30 mi. SW of Tokyo is the 
site of the Great Buddha or Daibutsu, a bronze 
figure 42 ft. 6 in. tall with base, 97 ft. around 
base, cast in 1252. The Hakone hot spring area is 
noted for the reflection in Lake Hakone of Fuji- 
san. Also famous is the Toshogu Shrine at 
Nikko, where a national park of 347,000 acres 
preserves the natural beauty of Japanese flora. 
Kyoto, for 1,000 years a capital city, with massive 
temples and colorful shrines, is a cultural center. 

Resources and Industries. More than half the 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief food. 
Wheat, barley, sweet and white potatoes, tobacco, 
tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, persim- 
mons and mandarines are also produced. Minerals 
include gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, chromite, 
white arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt and petroleum. 

The principal industries are iron and steel 
products, chemicals, textiles (cotton, wool, silks, 
synthetics), fishing, agriculture, ceramics, preci- 
sion instruments, ship-building, fertilizers, wood 
products, and machinery. 

Index of industrial production (1953—100) was 
144 in 1956, 167 in 1957, and 169 in 1958. Manufac- 
turing index for 1958 was 175. 

In 1958 Japan produced 49,812,000 metric tons of 
coal, 7,692,000 tons of pig iron, and 12,120,000 tons 
of crude steel. Titanium and stainless steels are 
recent productions. 

Its 92 shipyards in 1958 delivered 681 ships total- 
ing 2,265,373 gross tons, leading the world for the 
third successive year. Of the total, 58.5% was 
exported. Japan’s merchant fleet, Jan. 1, 1959, had 
870 ships of 1,000 tons or over, aggregating 5,282,- 
000 gross tons. 

In March, 1958, the 2.34-mi. Kanmon undersea 
highway tunnel was opened connecting Shimo- 
noseki, Honshu, and Moji, Kyushu. It is the world’s 
first double-deck tunnel, with one level for vehicles 
and one for pedestrians, and second only to the 
15,044-ft. Mersey Tunnel linking Liverpool and 
Birkenhead in Great Britain. Running parallel is 
the Kanmon Railway Tunnel, completed in 1944. 
Other projects to link the islands are under study, 
including a Tsugaru Strait railway tunnel and 
bridges to join Honshu with Hokkaido and Shikoku. 

The growth of the cotton industry led Japan 
to curb further expansion by a system of registra- 
tion. It has 9,000,000 spindles and 390,000 looms. 

Electric power capacity is est. at 14,500,000 kw 
and annual consumption at 65,193,000,000 kwh, 
three-fourths from hydroelectric plants. The larg- 
est dam for electric power, Sakuma (1956) is 492 
ft. tall and can produce 330,000 kw. Construction 
proceeds on Mihoro dam, to be 426 ft. tall and 
have plant capacity of 215,000 kw, and Fourth Ku- 
robe dam, to be 590 ft. tall with 252,000 kw plant. 

Textiles exports are the most important. Metals, 
machinery and tourism are increasingly important 


’ as sources of foreign exchange. The fishing indus- 


try is large. Japan also exports rolling stock, tools, 
office machines, optical goods, textile equipment. 
Tourists in 1959 were expected to number 185,000, 
spending $88,000,000. 

Foreign trade (in dollars) 


Imports Exports 
1957 4,284,000,000 2,858,000,000 
1958 3,033,125,000 2,876,560,000 


History and Government. According to Japanese 
legend, the empire was founded by Emperor Jimmu 
660 B.C. Temporal power was exercised by suc- 
cessive families of Shoguns, 1192-1867, until recov- 
ered by the Emperor Meiji in 1868. The Portuguese 
and Dutch had restricted trade with Japan in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry, USN, opened it to U. S. trade in a treaty 
ratified 1854. Japan acquired a constitution in 1889. 
It fought China, 1894-95, gaining Formosa. In war 
with Russia, 1904-05, both nations lost heavily at 
Mukden; Russia’s fleet was wiped out at Tsushima; 
Russia ceded s. half of Sakhalin and gave conces- 
sions in China, Japan annexed Korea, 1910. In first 
World War Japan ousted Germany from Shantung, 
took over German Pacific islands as mandates 
from the League of Nations. Japan took Manchu- 
ria, 1931, started war with China 1932, taking 
Peiping and Shanghai and bombing Nanking, 
Canton, Tientsin. Japan frustrated in efforts to 
have a free hand.in the East, started war against 
the U. S. by attack on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, 
Japan surrendered Aug. 14, 1945, and Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, Supreme Commander for the Allied 


Powers, occupied Japan. 


In_a new constitution adopted May 3, 1947, 
the Japanese people renounced the right to wage 
war; the Emperor was acknowledged as hereditary 
symbol of the nation, but gave up claims to divini- 
ty; the Diet became the sole law-making authority; 
the House of Councilors has 250 members elected 
for 6 yr. terms and the House of Representatives 
467 members, elected for 4 yrs., both by popular 
vote. The constitution separates church and state. 
Japan has granted suffrage to women, lowered the 
voting age to 20. . 

The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line, 
born April 29, 1901, and crowned Nov. 10-14, 1928, 
Married Jan. 26, 1924, to Princess Nagako Kuni. 
The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya, born 
Dec. 23, 1933; married, Apr. 10, 1959, Michiko 
Shoda. Other children are Princess Shigeko, 
born Dec. 6, 1925; Princess Kazuko, born Sept. 
30, 1929; Princess Atsuko, born March 7, 1931; 
Prince Masahito, born Nov. 28, 1935; Princess 


Suga (Takako Suganomiya), born March 2, 1939. 
Dec. § 


Japan was elected 80th member of the UN 
19, 1956. It is a member of UNESCO, World Court, 


Econ. Comm. for Asia and the Far East, Colombo © 


Plan, International Monetary Fund and GATT. 

The United States and 48 other non-Communist 
nations signed a peace treaty and the U.S. a 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in San 
Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951; ratified by the Senate, 
March 20; signed by President Truman, April 15, 
restoring Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
Senate, in approving the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 
pudiation of the section of the Yalta agreement 
that gave to the USSR South Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands, and Habomai and Shikotan Is- 
lands. Under the treaty, Japan was reduced terri- 
torially to the four main islands, but it was toe 
have an opportunity eventually to regain the Ryu- 
kyus and Bonin Islands. Japan signed separate 
treaties with Nationalist China, April 27, 1952; 
India, June 9, 1952; a declaration with USSR end- 
ing a technical state of war, Oct. 19, 1956. A 
mutual security pact with the United States Aug. 
7, 1953, which restored Japan’s right to make 
munitions. 

The Diet, following elections to House of Coun- 
cilors, June 2, 1959, and those to House of Repre- 
sentatives, May 22, 1958, is composed: 


Representatives Councilors 
298 it 


Liberal-Democrats ....... 32 
Boclalistsi, ooo -.stee ate 167 85 
Green Breeze Society .... ... 11 
Independents ............ 1 18 
Communists ..........+45 1 3 
Minor party group ....... ne 


Premier: Nobusuke Kishi, aged 60, appointed Feb. 
25, 1957, reelected June 12, 1958. 

Education and Religion. The principal forms of 
religion are Buddhism, with 12 sects, and Shinto- 
ism with 13. There are more than 100,000 Shinto 
shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and several 
thousand Christian churches. Roman Catholics 
have an archbishop and 3 suffragan bishops. | 

Nine years of education is compulsory, consist- 
ing of six years of elementary and three years of 
lower secondary education. There are 492 colleges 
and universities, including the seven main national 
universities. English is the language of commerce 
and a required study in the high schools. 

Defense. Legislation effective July 1, 1954, estab- 
lished a new national army, navy and air force, 
with an initial force of 150,000, to reach 180,000 by 
1960. The navy (1957) consists of 9 destroyers, one 
submarine, 18 frigates, 55 minesweepers and 50 
patrol vessels; personnel numbers 23,000. Japan’s 
first post-war air defense headquarters was set up 
at Fuchu, near Tokyo, Aug. 14, 1957. A mutual 
assistance pact with the United States was signed 
March 8, 1954. 


RYUKYU ISLANDS; OKINAWA 

The Ryukyu island chain lies in the Pacific south 
of Japan and northeast of Taiwan (Formosa), 128° 
E Long., 26° 30’ N Lat., comprising 63 islands with 
area of 848 sa. mi. and pop. (1958) of 837,000. 
Under Chinese suzerainty until 1874, they since 
have been nominally a Japanese possession. 

Okinawa, largest of the group, has 454 sq. mi, 
and pop. (1958) of 708,000. It was taken by U. S. 
troops during World War II, June 21, 1945 and is 
currently the chief U. S. military base in the Far 
East. The U. S. retains control of the Ryukyus 
pending lessened tension in Asia. The American 
civil administration has built schools, hospitals 
and power plants and new towns have sprung up 
around military installations, Of a labor force of 
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160,000, about 40,000 derive their income direct 
from Americans. The people raise rice and sweet 
potatoes and since the American occupation have 
learned deep-sea fishing, but exports remain con- 
siderably below imports. In legislative elections 
Mar. 16, 1958, anti-leftist parties of the Ryukyu 
Islands won 24 of the 29 seats. 


Jordan 
AL-MAMLAKAH AL HASHIMIYAH 
AL URDINIYAH 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 

Capitals: Amman, Jerusalem. Area (est.): 37,500 
sq. mi. Population (UN est., 1957): 1,527,000, 
Flag: three horizontal bars, black-white-green, 
red triangle at staff with seven-pointed white stars 
Monetary unit: Jordan dinar (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Jordan is a constitutional monarchy 
in Western Asia, formerly under the Palestine 
Mandate, The country’s popular name, Trans- 
jordan was banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the 
constitutional name, Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. Hashemite is a family name and honors 
the loyalty of the original holder, disciple of 
Mohammed and the Guardian of Mecca. 

Two areas comprise the country: Western Jor- 
dan, fertile but eroded; and Eastern Jordan (Am- 
irate), part fertile, part arid steppe. It is 
bounded on the North by Syria, on the East by 
Iraq, on the East and South by Saudi Arabia; on 
the West by Israel. In the Northwest it reaches 
Lake Tiberias, which is largely Syrian; in the 

extreme South is its only port, Aqaba, on the 

Gulf of Aqaba. It shares the Dead Sea (1292 ft. 

below sea level) with Israel and mines its potash. 

Places of religious and historical importance: 
Jerusalem (enclave), Bethlehem; Amman, Jericho, 
Samaria, Hebron, Jerash and Petra. 

Resources and Industries. The country is largely 
desert, but the fertile western portion has a high 
agricultural potential. It has phosphate and potash 
mines and petroleum deposits. Railways connect 
Amman with Aqaba on the Red Sea and with 
Syria. A 44-mi. canal, begun in the spring, 1958, 
will carry water of the Yarmuk River to irrigate 
30,000 acres of the Jordan River valley. 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, building materials, olive oil, soap, mother- 
of-pearl, and textiles. Rock phosphate is exported. 

History and Government. Jordan was part of 
the Ottoman Empire from 16th Century until 
World War I. It was set up within the Palestine 
Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, and gained its independence 
in 1946. Emir Abdullah was proclaimed king May 
25. Jordan signed a mutual assistance treaty with 
Great Britain, 1946, revised Mar. 15, 1948. It be- 
came a member of the U.N. 1955. 

King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein, born 1882, second 
son of Hussein Ibn Ali, King of Jordan since May 
25, 1946, was assassinated by an Arab extremist 
July 20, 1951. His eldest son was proclaimed King 
Talal I, Sept. 5, 1951. Parliament removed King 
Talal on medical advice, installing his son King 
Hussein I (born Noy. 14, 1935), May 2, 1952. 

’ Legislature comprises a Senate of 20 nominated 
_ by the King and a lower house of 40 elected by 
manhood suffrage. 

Jordan controls the old city of Jersualem and 
maintains its western administration there, It pro- 
vides for many thousand Arabian refugees and 
displaced persons. 

When nationalists in Jordan ousted the British 
military administration of the Arab Legion, Brit- 
ain withdrew its subsidy, about $36,000,000 a year. 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia agreed to provide 
it. Intrigue against Hussein by Egyptian-Syrian 
elements and by pro-Communists in the army led 
Hussein to proclaim martial law and break rela- 
tions with the UAR. In April, 1957, the 6th U. S. 
Fleet made a demonstration in the eastern Medi- 
terranean in his support and King Saud also 
backed him, Egypt and Syria cancelléd their share 
of the subsidy. 

During 1958 pro-Nasser and Communist groups 
attempted to undermine Hussein’s authority. After 
King Faisal was killed in the Iraq revolt July 14, 
King Hussein called on Great Britain for help and 
British paratroopers were landed July 17, coinci- 
dent with the landing of United States Marines in 
Lebanon. Hussein dissolved his union with Iraq, 
With his premier, Samir el-Rifai he sought finan- 
cial aid in Washington in 1959. Jordan joined the 
Arab Development Bank. The threat of Commu- 
nist rule in Iraq brought reconciliation with the 
United Arab Republic and in August, 1959, diplo- 
matic relations were resumed, 

Religion. The population is chiefly Arab, of 


whom the majority are Arab Moslems, 180,000 
FS Saat gr ee oe Moslem Circassians. 
e language is Arabic. 
Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise an 
Arab army, an air force, and a national guard. 


Korea 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
DAEHAN-MINKUK 

Capital: Seoul. Area (South Korea, 1954): 38,452 
sq. mi. Population (UN est. 1958): 22,655,000. 
Monetary unit: hwan (500 to U. S. $1). 

Total area of Korea, including Northern Com- 
munist portion: 85,266 sq. mi. Population (UN est., 
1956): 31,400,000. 

Descriptive. Korea, Land of the Morning 
Calm, occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is_more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies. along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok. Its 
highest peak is Mt. Paiktoo, 8,337 ft. Pusan, In- 
chon and Kunsan are principal ports. 

Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

The forests in the North are of great value, 
Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, 
graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Rice is an important crop; barley, wheat, to- 
bacco, and beans also are grown. Cotton spinning, 
and weaving of cotton, silk and rayon are well 
developed. Silk worm culture is pursued. 

With the help of the UN Korean Reconstruction 
Agency Korea is now engaged in developing indus- 
trial plants that will eliminate dependence on 
foreign help. These are in fields of mining (tung- 
sten is a valuable export item); textiles, steel, 
straw pulp, rayon, wire, dyes, electrical and auto- 
motive equipment. Expanding industries also are 
in rubber, flour mills, woolen textiles, cement, 
shipbuilding, silk, glass. ; 

In 1958, gross national product increased 6.3% 
over 1957. Index of industrial production rose 9% 
after rising 20% in 1956 and 36% in 1957, 

U. S. support has been military, financial, tech- 
nical and educational. Appropriations, 1954 
through 1958, totaled more than $1.3 billion. 

History and Government. Korea, formerly the 
Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded history since 57 
B.C. and was united in a kingdom 668 A.D. It 
was at various times associated with the Chinese 
empire and the treaty that concluded the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95 recognized Korea’s com- 
plete independence. After Russia obtained a lease- 
hold on Port Arthur and developed also its big 
port of Vladivostok, Korea, lying between them, 
was subject to Russian penetration and became to 
Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart.” This 
helped bring on the Russo-Japanese war of 1904- 
1905. Japan occupied Korea; Russia recognized 
Japan’s paramount interest there. In 1910 Japan 
annexed Korea as Chosen (Chosun). 

At the Cairo conference, November, 1943, Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed that 
Korea should be ‘‘free and independent.’’ At the 
Potsdam conference, July, 1945, the 38th parallel 
of latitude was designated as the line dividing 
the Soviet and the American occupation. Russian 
troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945; 1. S. troops 
entered Sept. 8, 1945. The Russians occupied 48,468 
Sq. mi., population, c. 9,000,000; the Americans 
36,760 sq. mi., pop. c, 21,000,000. The Soviet mili- 
tary organized Socialists and Communists and 
blocked all efforts to let the Koreans unite their 
country. Although the Soviet Union, at a foreign 
ministers’ conference in Moscow, Dec., 1945, agreed 
to a joint trusteeship for Korea, it thwarted all 
efforts to put this into effect. A commission ap- 
pointed by the UN to supervise elections in Korea 
in 1948 was denied admission to North Korea. 

The South Koreans formed the Republic of 
Korea in May, 1948, with Seoul as the capital. Dr. 
Syngman Rhee was chosen President July 20 and 
the republic was formally proclaimed Aug. 15, 
1948. By June 29, 1949, the U. S. had withdrawn 
its troops, leaving behind a Korean constabulary, 
President Rhee was reelected to a third term May 
15, 1956 and nominated for a fourth term June 24, 
1959, when 84 years old. The National Assembly 
has 233 seats. 

On May 1, 1948, the Communists formed the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
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Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang. The U.S. 
did not recognize this organization. The Russians 
withdrew by the end of the year? leaving behind 
a fully equipped army of peasants and workers. 

The North Korean Army invaded South Korea 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The UN Security 
Council demanded immediate withdrawal and asked 
support of its members (the Soviet Union was 
absent). The U.S. ordered Gen. MacArthur to 
send aid. On July 7 the UN asked President Tru- 
man to name a commander in chief; he appointed 
Gen. MacArthur. On Nov. 26, 200,000 troops of 
the People’s Republic of China (Communist) en- 
tered the war. 

An armistice was signed by the United Nations 
and Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 
a.m., Monday, July 27, 1953 (9:01 p.m. EDT, Sun- 
day, July 26). Hostilities ceased 12 hours later (9 
a.m., EDT, Monday, July 27), and troops began to 
set up a neutral buffer zone. Exchange of prisoners 
was completed in Sept. 1953. 

President of North Korea: Kim Du-bong. Pre- 
mier: Kim Il-sung (1948). 

An armistice stipulation that military forces 
were not to be augmented was broken almost 
immediately by the North Koreans, who received 
new military and naval equipment and built air- 
fields. On June 21, 1957, the UN Command through 
Maj. Gen.-Homer L. Litzenberg, USMC, served 
notice that the UN no longer considered itself 
bound by the 1953 ban on importation of arma- 
ment because of the extensive Communist buildup 
of ‘‘vastly superior forces.’’ The UN Command 
rejected June 26 the Communist proposal that all 
foreign forces be withdrawn and an international 
conference held on Korean unification. U. S. F-100 
Sabrejets were brought in and in 1958 Honest John 
and atomic cannon were given U. S. forces. 

Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch-ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions. Christian missionaries established 
seminaries and institutions of higher learning. 

Primary education is compulsory. Many new 
schools have been built since 1945. In 1958 there 
were 339 high schools with 158,183 students, 1,042 
junior high schools with 443,965 students. There 
are 15 universities, 34 colleges, 7 junior colleges 
and 18 normal schools; attendance 88,431, includ- 
ing 10,572. women, Increased literacy among farm 
people, from 20% to 90%, aids modernization. 

Korea’s 24-letter alphabet, a hybrid comprised 
of ancient Chinese with Tibetan consonants of 
Sanskrit derivation, is a practical phonetic system. 

Defense. The South Korea Army numbers about 
650,000, and there are a small navy and air force. 


Laos 

Capital: Vientiane. Area (est.): 89,000 square 
miles. Population (estimated 1956): 3,000,000. 
Monetary unit: Kip (U. S. 1.25¢). 

Laos is a constitutional monarchy of Thal 
origin in southeastern Asia, one of the three for- 
mer French Indo-Chinese states. It is bounded 
on the North by Chinese territory, on the East by 
Vietnam, on the South by Cambodia, and on the 
West by Thailand. It became a French protectorate 
in 1893 and a member of the Indo-Chinese Union 
in 1899. As in Vietnam and Cambodia, its na- 
tionalistic aims grew in the 1940s, and the King 
promulgated a constitution May 11, 1947, provid- 
ing for a constitutional monarchy under the Luang 
Prabang dynasty, formed from two former king- 
doms of Luang Prabang and Vientiane, and a 
parliamentary government. 

Laos became an independent. sovereign state 
by a treaty with France, July 19, 1949. The regime 
was recognized by the Communist forces in Indo- 
China in the cease-fire-agreements with France, 
signed in Geneva, July 21, 1954, and by the 
United States and most members of the United 
Nations. It joined UN December, 1955. 

The King is Somdet Prachao Sisavang Vong, 

The National Assembly, elected for 5 years, may 
be dissolved by the King. 

Premier Phoui Sananikone, heading a loose coali- 
tion of anti-Communist groups, Jan. 14, 1959, 
received a year’s mandate to govern without the 
Assembly, to carry out a program of social, eco- 
nomic and political reform designed to counteract 
Communist influence. The government renounced 
the 1954 Geneva agreements, Feb. 11, and stated 
it would rely on the UN to settle disputes with 
neighboring regions. In July and August, 1959, it 
reported large-scale Communist terrorist activities 
in northern provinces bordering North Vietnam. 

Chief products are rice, maize, tobacco, citrus 
fruits, benzoin, shellac, tin, teakwood and coffee. 


The population comprises peoples of Thai-Indo- 
nesian and Chinese origin, mostly Buddhist. 


Latvia 
LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 
LATVIAN S.S.R. 

Capital: Riga. Area (1940): 25,305 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (est., 1940): 1,994,506. Flag: red-white- 
red horizontal bands. 

Descriptive. Latvia, an imperial Russian province 
before World War I, became an independent re- 
public Nov. 18, 1918, with two other Baltic coun- 
tries, Estonia and Lithuania. It is bounded on the 
North by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
East by the U.S.S.R., on the South by Lithuania 
and Poland, on the West by the Baltic Sea, Riga, 
founded in 1201, is the principal city and second 
largest Baltic port, after Leningrad. 

In 1940 Latvia was overrun by the U.S.S.R., 
which incorporated it into the Soviet Union as 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. This act 
has not been recognized by the United States. 

Resources and Industries. Farming has been col- 
lectivized and mechanized and the land produces 
cattle, sheep, pigs, horses (including race horses) 
wheat, potatoes and dairy products, and timber, 
peat and gypsum. Steel, cement, fertilizer, textiles 
and electrical products are produced. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation 
Latvia was about 55% Protestant, and 25% Roman 
Catholic. School pupils numbered 282,000 in 1950. 
There were 10 colleges and universities, and 70 
technical colleges: 


Lebanon 
LUBNAN 

Capital: Beirut. Area (govt. est.): 4,000 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est., 1957): 1,525,000. Flag: Three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red; the white twice 
the width of red bars, with green cedar in center. 
Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (U.S. 31.78¢). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 
coast about 120 miles long and 30 to 35 miles wide, 
extending from the Israeli frontier on the South 
to Syria on the North and East. Beirut is the 
chief seaport and has an international air terminal, 
with one-third of the country’s population. It is 
the most cosmopolitan nation in the Near East. 

Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 
Except for oil refining, industry is on a small and 
local scale. Tripoli and Sidon are terminals of oil 
pipelines from Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

History and Government. Lebanon was formed 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tricts) of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state Sept. 1, 1920, ad- 
ministered under French Mandate 1920-1941. In 
1944 France yielded its powers to the Syrian and 
Lebanese governments. Foreign troops were with- 
drawn in 1946. x 

Attempts by several factions to undermine the 
pro-western administration of Lebanon led to 
open revolt in May, 1958. Lebanon became the 
center of international controversy when the 
United States sent Marines in reply to President 
Chamoun’s call for help and Great Britain sup- 
ported the American position. In the face of 
American and British firmness, the revolt 
dwindled and American forces were withdrawn in 
Oct., 1958. 

In May, 1959, Lebanon deported members of an 
Arab Communist center in Beirut to ‘‘stop in- 
filtration and activities of communism.” It signed 
an economic agreement with the UAR June 7, 
1959, re visa, customs and export charges, and 
Syrian import facilities. 

The republic’s constitution instituted a demo- 
cratic parliamentary regime. There is a unicameral 
legislature (Chamber of Deputies) of 66, elected 
every four years. 

The President normally is elected for a six-year 
term. Camille Chamoun was elected President by 
Parliament, Sept. 23, 1952. Parliament July 31, 
1958, elected Gen. Faud Chehab President. The 
President must be a Christian, the Premier a 
Moslem. 

Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
the Arab League. 

Education and Religion. Christians constitute 
approx. 50%; Moslems of various sects most of the 
remainder. There are four universities in Beirut: 
American, French, Lebanese, and the private 
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Academy of Arts. Arabic is the official language. 

Defense: Lebanon’s Army in 1958 numbered an 
est. 20,000. There is a small air force. 

Libya 4 

AL MAMLAKA AL LIBIYYA AL MUTTAHID 

Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (est.): 679,- 
358 sq. mi. Population (census, 1954): 1,091,830. 
Flag: red, black, green horizontal, white crescent 
and star in center. Monetary unit: Libyan pound, 
100 piastres (U.S. $2.80). 

Descriptive. Libya, first country to receive in- 
dependence fully under United Nations auspices, 
is a constitutional monarchy comprising the states 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. It is situ- 
ated along the northern coast of Africa, bounded 
on the North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by 
Egypt and Sudan; West by Tunisia and Algeria; 
South by Sudan and French-associated autono- 
mous republics of Chad and Niger. Geograph- 
ically it consists of three zones: The Mediter- 
ranean, about 17,230 square miles, most heavily 
populated and the only section well -suited to 
agriculture; a sub-desert area, which produces 
chiefly the alfa plant; a desert zone contain- 
ing some fertile oases (Ghadames, Ghat, Soena, 
Sebha, Brak), Tripolitania, in the Northwest, 
contains 69% of the population, while Cyre- 
naica has 27%, and the Fezzan 4%. Native trans- 
portation and communication are elementary. 
Military bases are maintained by the United 
States, including: the large air force base at 
Wheelus, near Tripoli, and Great Britain. 

The King lives in Bengazi (Berenice), second 
capital. A third capital at Beida, in the littoral 
highlands, is under construction. 

Resources and Industries. Libya has date 
palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond 
and fig trees; and vineyards. Other products in- 
clude tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant), 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics 
embroidered with gold and silver. Minerals were 
nationalized in 1953. : 

In 1955 Libya granted 50-year concessions to 8 
major oil companies, including 5 American, 2 
British and 1 French. Under the terms, the com- 
panies, after 25% for depletion, share 50-50 with 
the government for 5 years, yield one-fourth of 
their concessions after 5, one-eighth after 8, one- 
third after 10 years. Esso Standard Oil Co., with 
101,000 sq. km. in its concession, has brought in 
one well with a flow of 17,500 to 25,000 bbl. a day 
and a second at 15,000 bbl., both in Cyrenaica. 

The country receives aid from the U.S. and 
Great Britain. 

History and Government. Libya’s strategic po- 
sition has caused it to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, the 
Ottoman Empire and Italy. After World War II 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica were placed under British 
administration, the Fezzan under French. 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi (born 1890), 
spiritual and temporal ruler of the Senussi tribes- 
men, was recognized by Great Britain as Emir of 
Cyrenaica, June, 1949. He promulgated a constitu- 
tion and set up an interim government over in- 
ternal affairs, Sept. 18, 1949. Libya, as a sovereign 
state, was approved by the UN, 1949, effective Jan. 
2, 1952. A pre-independence constituent. assembly 
chose the constitutional monarchy form of govern- 
ment and named the Emir as King of Libya, Dec. 
3, 1950. A hereditary monarchy was proclaimed by 
King Idris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 24 members 
and a House of 55, elected for 4-year terms. 

eae: Abdel Majid Kubar, appointed May 
26, 1957. 

Libya was admitted to UNESCO Nov. 19, 1952; 
accepted March 28, 1953, as eighth member of the 
Arab League; admitted to the UN Dec. 14, 1955. 

Education and Religion. Libya’s population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians, Jews, and others. About 40% are literate. 
There are public elementary and secondary schools, 
and private Koranic, Greek, Italian and Jewish 
schools. Libyan Univ. was opened in 1956. 

Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain 
and the United States allow each to maintain its 
military forces in Libya. By treaty July 30, 1953, 
Britain received the right to maintain military 
bases for 20 years. 


Liberia 
Capital: Monrovia. Area: 43,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (govt. est., 1953): 2,750,000. Flag: 11 hori- 
zontal red and white alternating stripes; in upper 
corner nearest staff a blue square with five-pointed 
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white star. Monetary unit: U.S. dollar; also Liber- 
ian 


Monrovia’s harbor, developed with United States 
aid, was opened as a free port, July 26, 1948. Air 
service in Liberia is maintained by Air France, 
Pan American Airways, Liberian International 
Airways, and West African Airways, using Rob- 
ertsfield Airport and James Spriggs Payne field. 

Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, cocoa, and sugar. Mineral resources include 
gold and iron ore. Diamonds have been found in some 
districts. U.S. technical and financial aid is has- 
tening development of resources. Iron ore from the 
Bomi Hills mines is rated as highest now mined 
(68.8% pure). Production, now more than 1,000,000 
tons annually, is exported chiefiy to the United 
States. It provides 10% of U.S. rubber imports. 

History and Government. The population is en- 
tirely of the African race. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822 when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared a republic July 26, 1847. Its constitu- 
tion is modeled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of 
land. The government rests with a President 
elected for one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year 
terms); a Senate of 10, elected for six years, and 
a House of Representatives of 39, elected for four 
years. The President is William V. S. Tubman, 
elected for 8 years, May 4, 1943, reelected to 4-year 
terms, May 1951; May 3, 1955; May 5, 1959. 

Education and Religion. Christianity predomi- 
nates. Public schools are entirely maintained by 
the government; all others receive subsidies. There 
are 500 schools of various types, one university and 
two colleges. English is the official language. 

Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for defense. 


Liechtenstein 
FURSTENTUM LIECHTENSTEIN 

Capital: Vaduz. Area: 62 sq. mi. Population 
(govt. est. 1955): 14,757. Flag: blue and red horiz, 
bars. Monetary unit: Swiss france (U. S. 23.2%c). 

Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 
was, until 1866, a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete independ- 
ence, Nov. 7, 1918. By treaty with Switzerland 
(1920) that country. administers its posts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only a police force of 50. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. Chief 
industries are machines and tools, cotton spinning 
and weaving, foodstuffs and leatherware. Vaduz 
is noted for finely engraved postage stamps, its 
main industry. 

History and Government. The monarchy is he- 
reditary. By the Constitution of 1921, legislative 
powers rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince is Franz Joseph II. He succeeded 
his uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter’s abdication 
March 30, 1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. The ruler contributes about $110,000 
a@ year to the public treasury. The country is vir- 
tually taxless, since it receives fees from interna- 
tional corporations that make it their ha. 

Education and Religion. The country is predom- 
inantly Catholic. German is the language. 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 
LITHUANIAN S§.S.R. 

Capital: Vilma (Vilnius). Area (1940): 24,500 
sq. mi. Population (est., 1940): 2,879,070. 

Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
on the North by Latvia, East by Poland, South 
by U.S.S.R. territory, and West by the Baltic Sea. 
Klaipeda (Memel) is the chief port. 

Although producing much livestock, grain, po- 
tatoes and similar farm crops, as well as timber, 
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Lithuania is increasing in electrical industries, 
shipbuilding and other heavy industries, 

History and Government. An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire, Lithuania pro- 
claimed its independence Feb. 16, 1918. It was 
recognized by most of the powers. Vilna and about 
10,400 square miles were occupied by Poland in 
1920. The city and part of the lost territory were 
reunited with Lithuania in 1939. Memel was tem- 
porarily occupied by Germany in 1939. 

Lithuania was occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 
and incorporated into the Soviet Union as the 
Lithuanian S.S.R, The action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. : 

Education and Religion. In 1939 more than 85% 
of the population was Roman Catholic. Over 400,- 
000 children are enrolled in schools. There are 12 
institutions of higher education, and numerous 
technical schools. There are universities at Kaunas 
and Vilnius. The Lithuanian Academy of Sciences 
was founded 1941. 


Luxemburg 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 
Capital: Luxemburg. Area: 999 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN est., 1958): 316,000, Flag: three hori- 
zontal bars, red-white-blue.. Monetary unit: Lux- 

emburg franc (U.S. 2c). 

Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South. 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Although the English spelling of this country’s 
name is Luxemburg, its government favors Luz- 
embourg, which form also is used by the UN 
and the U.S. State Dept. 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners: 430,000 of the 500,000 
acres devoted to agriculture are farmed by resident 
owners. The principal crops are oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, and potatoes. 

Its iron ore deposits, in the South, are the basis 
of its steel industry which uses imported coke. 

History and Government. The ancient duchy of 
Luxemburg became a part of the Germanic Con- 
federation, 1815, through the Congress of Vienna. 
It left the Confederation, 1867, its integrity and 
neutrality guaranteed by the Treaty of London, 
May 1, 1867. Overrun by Germany in two World 
Wars, Luxemburg abolished its unarmed neutrality 
in 1948. Customs union with Netherlands and Bel- 
gium was adopted Jan. 1, 1948, expanded to the 
Benelux Economie Union, Feb. 3, 1958. Luxemburg 
is a member of the UN, NATO, OEEC, Council of 
Europe, European Coal & Steel Community, West- 
ern European Union, and in 1957 signed agree- 
ments establishing Euratom and European Com- 
mon Market. 

As a Grand Duchy, Luxemburg is governed under 
the Constitution of 1868, with modifications. Leg- 
islative power rests with a Council of State of 15, 
chosen for life, and a Chamber of Deputies, 
52 in number, elected by universal suffrage with 
executive power held by a Minister of State and a 
Cabinet of at-least three Ministers. The country 
is ruled by Grand Duchess Charlotte (born Jan. 23, 
1896) who succeeded on the abdication of her 
sister, Marie Adelaide, Jan. 9, 1919, and was 
married (Noy. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince Jean 
(born Jan. 5, 1921), married (April 9, 1953) 
Princess Josephine-Charlotte of Belgium; another 
son and four daughters. Longest reign in Europe 
was commemorated Jan. 15, 1959, when the Grand 
Duchess reached the 40th anniversary of her ac- 
cession. The Prime Minister is Pierre Werner, 
appointed Mar. 2, 1959. 

The population is almost entirely Roman Catho- 
lic. Education is compulsory and military service 
obligatory. 


Mexico 
ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 
Capital: Mexico City. Area: 760,373 sq. mi, Popu- 
lation (UN est, 1958): 32,348,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and cac- 
tus emblem on white. Monetary unit: Peso (U.S. 


¢). 

Descriptive. Mexico, a federal republic, is 
bounded N and NE by the United States, E by the 
Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of Campeche and the Carib- 
bean Sea; S by Guatemala and British Honduras, 
and W by the Pacific Ocean. The Gulf of California 
separates the mountainous and sparsely inhabited 
peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles long, from 
the mainland. Yucatan peninsula juts out into the 
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Gulf of Mexico. The coastline on the Pacific is 
4,438 miles long and on the East 1,774 miles. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast a continuation of the Rocky Mtns, 
runs down nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in them. 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
erals and timber. It leads in silver and produces 
much gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, coal 
and opal, Petroleum production is huge, averaging 
more than 91,000,000 bbls, annually. Petroleos 
Mexicanos (Pemex), and Pauley Pan-American Oil 
Co. announced oil found at 10,000 ft. 1 mi, off 
Vera Cruz coast yielded 1,680 bbl. a day and in- 
dicated a major oil field. The industry is na- 
tionalized. Natural gas is supplied to the U.S. 
Hydroelectric power, still largely unexploited, is 
expected to double with completion of Mal Paso 
Dam on upper Grijalva River in State of 
Chialpas. In July, 1959, 11,800,000, about one- 
third of the population, was served by electric 
power, now 722 kw per capita. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
raphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Crops and farm prices are controlled, as 
are export and import. Large estates have been 
expropriated and leased in small parcels. 

Important are coffee (world’s fifth largest pro- 
ducer, production valued at est. $100,000,000 an- 
nually); corn, rice, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobac- 
co, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, _ bananas. 
About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal comes 
from Yucatan. 

Iron and steel production is growing rapidly. 
Other-products-are cotton, wool and-synthetic tex- 
tiles, flour, beverages, soap, cigarettes and cigars, 
rubber, paper, rubber products, cement, shoes, 
glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous for 
industrial and native handicraft in silver, pottery, 
leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U.S. takes 
70-75% of its exports. 

Mexico is served by 6 international airlines, 5 
of them American, and by 36 airlines maintaining 
scheduled services inside the country. 

Tourism brings large income yearly. The resorts 
of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, Vera Cruz, Taxco and 
others are objectives. 

Foreign trade (in dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1957 1,155,000,000 614,000,000 
1958 1,129,000,000 722,000,000 


U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1957 430,000,000 902,000,000 
1958 458,000,000 885,000,000 


History and Government. Mexico was the site of 
an advanced aboriginal Indian culture in pre- 
Columbian days. The Mayas, an agricultural peo- 
ple, moved up from Yucatan and built immense 
stone pyramids and invented a calendar. Toltecs 
were overcome by Aztecs, whose rulers were Mon- 
tezumas and who founded Tenochtitlan 1325 A.D., 
now Mexico City. Hernando Cortes, Spanish con- 
queror, destroyed the Aztec empire, 1519-1521, 
After 3 centuries of misrule the people rose, under 
Fr, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 1810, Fr. Morelos y 
Pavon, 1813, and Gen. Agustin Iturbide, who made 
independence effectual Sept. 27, 1821, but made 
himself emperor as Agustin I. He was displaced 
and executed 1824. Mexican authority extended into 
the present American Southwest and California. 
Texas revolted and established a republic; the Mex- 
ican legislature refused recognition but was unable 
to enforce its authority there. After numerous 
border clashes the U. S.-Mexican War, 1846-48, re- 
sulted in the loss to Mexico of the lands north 
of the Rio Grande. 

French arms supported an Austrian archduke on 
the throne of Mexico as Maximilian I, 1864-67, 
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when pressure from the U. S. forced France to 
withdraw troops, and led to his defeat by Mexican 
patriots under Benito Juarez, and subsequent ex- 
ecution. A dictatorial rule by Porfirio Diaz, presi- 
dent 1877-80, 1884-1911, led to demands for eco- 
nomic amelioration and fighting by rival forces 
until the new constitution of Feb. 5, 1917, provided 
social reform. Since then Mexico has developed 
large-scale programs of social security, labor pro- 
tection and school improvement. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 29 
states, with President, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage; two territories with 
governors appointed by the President, and a 
federal district containing Mexico City. The Presi- 
dent is elected for 6 years and thereafter ineligible; 
60 senators for 6 years and deputies for 3 years, in- 
eligible for reelection until one term has inter- 
vened. The deputies are one to every 150,000 pop. 

The President is Adolfo Lopez Mateos, Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party (P.R.I.), elected July 6, 
1958, succeeding Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Voca- 
tional instruction particularly in agriculture is 
promoted and there are many technical schools. 
The National University of Mexico continues an 
educational foundation of 1551 A.D. Education in 
primary, secondary and’ normal schools is non- 
religious. Spanish is the language. 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of buildings 
is the responsibility of the clergy. 

Defense. Military training is compulsory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
serves. The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. 
There is a small Navy and an Air Force. 


Monaco 
PRINCIPAUTE DE MONACO 
Principal towns: La Condamine, Mente Carlo, 
Monaco. Area: 0.50 sq. mi. Population (govt. est. 


1956): 20,422. Flag: red and white horizontal 
bands. Monetary unit: French france (U.S. 
0.2036¢). 


Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on 
the Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea 
side by the French Department of the Alps Mari- 
times. It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate 
and magnificent scenery. 

Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. 

Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as a 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. There is no 
tax on incomes. Monte Carlo is a town with a resi- 
dent population of about 9,500. 

History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 300 years, Monaco has belonged to the 
House of Grimaldi except during the French Revo- 
lution. It was placed under the protectorate of 
Sardinia in 1815 (Treaty of Vienna), and under 
that of France, 1861. The Prince of Monaco was 
an absolute ruler until a constitution was promul- 
gated June 7, 1911. The legislature (National 
Council) consists of 18 members elected for 4 years. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier III who 
succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II, on the 
latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formally ascending the 
throne Nov. 19, 1949. He married Grace Kelly, 
American motion picture actress, Apr. 18, 1956. 
A daughter, Princess Caroline Louise Marguerite, 
Was born Jan. 23, 1957; the heir apparent, Prince 
Albert Alexander Louis Pierre, born Mar. 14, 1958. 

The ruler suspended the constitution and dis- 
banded the legislature, Jan. 29, 1959, after a 
budget dispute. 


Mongolia 
BUGHUT NAIRAMDAKH MONGOL ARAT ULUS 
MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
Capital: Ulan Bator (Urga). Area (est.): 1,750,- 
000 sq. mi. Population (est. 1958): 1,000,000. Flag: 
pextical bere, peg ered: with gold 5-pointed 
ar and emblem near hoist. M : 
Tughrik (100 MGnEe. onetary unit: 
escriptive. The Mongolian People’s 
comprises Outer Mongolia in saurtheastern nei 
one of the world’s oldest countries, once under 
Chinese suzerainty. It is bounded on the North by 
the Siberian provinces of USSR, on the East by 
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Manchuria and the Tarbagatai Mts., on the South 
by Sinkiang province and the Great Wall of China, 
on the W by the USSR provinces. 


watered by lakes and rivers; Southeast and South 
Mongolia include the Gobi Desert, with the Ordos 
Desert in the extreme oreaeeeiee ae and com- 
munication and building me are 

modernized, but the population remains nomadic. 

Resources and Industries. Livestock raising is 
the principal industry, including cattle, sheep, cam- 
els and oxen. Other industry, under the planned 
economy system, includes wool-cleaning and 
building materials plants, shoe factories, tan- 
neries and others. It mines gold, co tungsten, 
marble, and some uranium. Oil is found. 

tory and Government. The former Chinese 
province first declared its independence Mar. 
13, 1921, but the monarchy of Bogdo Gegen 
Khan persisted in limited form until the Khan’s 
death in 1924, when the government proclaimed 
the country as the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
China claimed a measure of suzerainty over it 
until it severed all ties by a plebiscite, Oct. 20, 
1945, a treaty with Nationalist China, Jan. 5, 
1946, and subsequent Sino-Soviet agreements. Part 
of Northwest Mongolia was incorporated in the 
USSR as the Tannu Tuva autonomous province. 

According to the Constitution of 1940, since 
amended, power is vested in Parliament (Great 
People’s Khural), with one member for every 
2,500 pop., elected for three-year terms by uni- 
versal suffrage, and from which is drawn a 7- 
member Presidium. 

Premier and Communist party Secretary: Yum- 
zhagin Tsedenbal. 

Education and Religion. There are primary, 
secondary and technical schools, and a university 
in Ulan Bator, An Academy of Sciences was 
sounded in 1953. Buddhist Lamaism is the leading 
religion. 


Morocco 
AL-MAMLAKA AL-MAGHREBIA 

Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (govt. est. 1959): 10,225,000. Flag: red with 
green Seal of Solomon. Monetary unit: Moroccan 
franc (U.S. 0.24¢). 

Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, situated 
on the northwestern tip of Africa, until 1956 a pro- 
tectorate of France and Spain, is a remnant of the 
great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs at 
the close of the seventh century which ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of Iberian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on 
the North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
opposite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the South by 
Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

It consists of five natural regions: A series of 
mountain ranges (Riff, facing Gibraltar; Middle 
Atlas, extending northwest of Marrakesh; Upper 
Atlas, and Anti-Atlas); a series of rich plains in 
the West; the alluvial plains of Haouz in the 
Southwest; the ‘‘meseta’’, a well-cultivated series 
of plateaus in the center; the pre-Saharan zone 
extending from southern to eastern Morocco. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occupied 
by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, known 
as Moors. The third population is Jewish. 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, was 
internationalized during the French and Spanish 
protectorate. The Tangier Zone comprised 225 sq. 
mi. and an, estimated population of 150,000. A pro- 
visional agreement in July 1956, provided for 
Tangier’s incorporation in Morocco as a new 
province. International rule officially ended Oct. 
29, 1956. Under a 1957 charter it retains many 
former free-zone prerogatives. 

Ifni, Spanish coastal enclave, comprises 740 sd. 
mi. and 38,000 population, mostly of the Alt Ba 
Amaron tribe. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Cereals rank first among 
agricultural products. Important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, 
almonds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, 
candles and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are 
abundant and dates a regular crop. Carpets, 
leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are 
among the manufactures. Mineral deposits are 
rich, including phosphate, Manganese, copper, 
lead, coal, tin, and petroleum. Annual phosphate 
production is 6,000,000 tons; manganese produc- 
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tion is increasing. Modern industrialization has 


. expanded certain industries. Casablanca 


es 
heavy annual tonnage (8,500,000 in 1958). Its 
11,480-ft. jetty shelters 242 mi, of piers. 

History and Government. Morocco came under 
French influence because of its proximity to 
Algeria, A general rising of the tribes Oct. 1910, 
culminating in the siege of Fez, called out a 
French expedition of pacification, which occupied 
Fez in 1911. For two decades thereafter the coun- 
try was restless, with frequent uprisings, and 
pacification was not completed until the exile of 
Abd-el Krim in 1926 and surrender of Sidi Ali 
Hociene, last die-hard chief, in 1933. 

The French section encompassed the whole of 
Morocco except for the Spanish-controlled Ifni 
enclave, the Cape Juby area in the Southwest, 
and the internationalized Tangier area. 

Sidi Mohamed Ben Youssef, third son of Mou- 
lay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), was proclaimed 
Nov. 19, 1927, as Mohamed V. His eldest son, 
Moulay Hassan, was invested as Crown Prince and 
heir apparent July 9, 1957. On Aug. 11, 1957, the 
ruler’s title of King (Melek) was ordered used 
instead of Sultan. 

France virtually ended its protectorate over 
Morocco by a joint declaration and _ protocols 
between the two countries, Mar. 2, 1956, which 
recognized Morocco’s independence and suspended 
the protectorate treaty (Treaty of Fez, 1912), 
short of complete abrogation. Spain signed similar 
agreements, Apr. 7, that recognized in principle 
Morocco’s independence. 

Morocco’s territorial claims increased in 1957-58, 
directed against Spanish West Africa, Southwest- 
ern Algeria, and Mauritania (Mauritanian Is- 
lamic Republic of French Community), resulting 
in clashes between Moroccan irregulars and Span- 
ish troops and fighting in Ifni. Spain agreed to 
relinquish its Southern Morocco Protectorate ef- 
fective Apr. 10, 1958. Morocco also pressed for 
evacuation of American and French air bases, 
future status of which remains uncertain. 

In 1958 Morocco prepared to set up a modern 
communal administration to replace the outmoded 
tribal rule and King Mohamed V promulgated a 
charter May 8, 1958, providing for a Deliberative 
Assembly. 

Education and Religion. The native population 
is largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricul- 
tural training centers have been considerably 
developed since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco- 
Moslem and French _ schools. European-type 
elementary and secondary schools had 912,000 at- 
tendance in 1958. The most notable Islamic 
school is Kairoween University in Fez. The prin- 
cipal languages are Moorish-Arabic and the Berber 
dialects. Arabic is the official language. The popu- 
lation is predominantly Sunni Moslem. 

Defense. Morocco’s volunteer army numbers 
approx. 25,000. 


Nepal 

Capital: Katmandu. Area: 54,000 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (est., 1955): 8,431,547. Monetary unit: 
Nepalese rupee. 

Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 
on the North by Tibet and East, South and West 
by territory of India. 

There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the lofty mountains, including Mt. Everest. The 
capital is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 
miles wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and 
is noted for its many shrines, nearly all lavishly 
decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Weekly air service between Katmandu and Cal- 
cutta, India, was started in 1950. New motor 
road aid accessibility. 

Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. The country exports jute, rice, 
grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, and im- 
ports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 

U.S. technical aid has made possible settle- 
ment of the fertile but once ifiaccessible Rapti 
Valley by wiping out malaria and spanning the 
valley with a 53-mi. $500,000 highway. In 1959 
the new government planned wide reforms and 
reconstruction, including distribution of land, road 
building, air routes and telecommunications. 

History and Government. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant about 1769. Maharajadhiraja Tribhu- 
bana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 1906), member 
of the Thapas family, returned from exile, ended 


the system of rule by hereditary premiers of the 
Ranas family, Hindu Rajputs, 1848-1951, who 
kept the Kings virtual prisoners. He established 
a popular government Feb. 18, 1951. 

King Tribhubana died Mar. 13, 1955, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dev, officially crowned May 2, 1956. 

King Mahendra promulgated the first demo- 
cratic constitution, Feb. 12, 1959, providing for 
a constitutional monarchy, with a cabinet, a 
lower house of Parliament of 109, and an upper 
house of 36, 18 elected by the lower house and 
18 by the King. 

In the first free elections, Feb.-Mar. 1959, the 
Nepali Congress party (Socialist) which had aided 
overthrow of the Ranas family rule, won 174 of 
the 109 seats of Parliament. 

Religion: Hinduism is the main religion. 

Defense, The army consists of about 25,000 reg-= 
ular infantrymen. 


Netherlands 


KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 

Capital: Amsterdam. Area (land): 12,850 sq. mi, 
Population (govt. est. 1958): 11,173,000. Fiag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. Monetary 
unit: Gulden (guilder, florin) (U. S. 26.32¢). 

Descriptive. The Netherlands, a constitutional 
monarchy in northwestern Europe, is bounded by 
Germany on the East, Belgium on the South and 
the North Sea on the West and North. Its surface 
is flat, with an average height above sea level 
of 37 feet, and with about one-fifth of its land 
below sea level, reclaimed and protected by dykes, 
of which there are 1,500 miles. 

In a gigantic undertaking’ the government is 
draining the Ijsselmeer, formerly Zuiderzee, and 
converting the reclaimed land into farms. The 
total will add over 500,000 acres. The island of 
Marken will become part of one section, or polder. 

The Hague is seat of government, but Amster- 
dam is the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
inaugurations of sovereigns are held there. 

Resources and Industries. Forty per cent of the 
land is given to pasture, farming takes 30%, forest 
7%, horticulture 3%. Of the land 90% is in hold- 
ings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 50 per 
cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, potatoes, 
sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On soil on the edge of the polders and the sand 
dunes tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots 
are grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to 
Holland but originated in Persia, whence it was 
taken to Holland several hundred years ago. Aals- 
meer is the most important flower center; Boskoop 
is best known for ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
rayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. Eindhoven 
has the Philips electrical and radio factories. 
Coal, oil and salt are found. 

The merchant fieet (Jan. 1, 1959) numbers 
1,591 ships totaling 4,297,956 gross tons. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communications; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine, Meuse, and Schelde reach the sea 
through the Netherlands and carry enormous traf- 
fic, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

Rotterdam, located along the principal mouth of 
the Rhine, is an important port of entry for 
Europe. It ranks first in Europe in tonnage and is 
considered second only to New York in world har- 
bors, The heart of the city, destroyed by the Nazi 
air attack of May 14, 1940, has been replaced by 
a modern city. 

Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) is one of the 
world’s largest international airlines, reaching 120 
cities in 75 countries. 

Foreign trade in guilders: 

Imports 
1957 15,599,000,000  11,770,000,000 
1958 13,774,000,000  12,227,000,000 


History and Government. After the empire of 
Charlemagne (d.814) fell apart, the Netherlands— 
Holland, Belgium, Flanders—split among counts, 
dukes and bishops, passed to Burgundy and thence 
to Charles V of Spain. His son, Philip II, sent 
the Duke of Alva as governor to check the Dutch 
drive toward political freedom and Protestantism 
(1568-1573), William the Silent, prince of Orange, 
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led a confederation of the northern provinces 
in the Union of Utrecht, 1579. The legislative 
States-General was controlled by the Estates. In 
1581 they repudiated allegiance to Spain. The 
rise of the Dutch republic to naval, economic 
and artistic eminence came in the 17th century. 
William III, a grandson of Charles I of England, 
in 1677 was married to Mary, dau. of the Duke 
of York, who became British King James II. In 
1689 William and Mary ascended the British 
throne. 

The United Dutch Republic ended 1795 when 
the French formed the Batavian Republic, ended 
1798. Napoleon made his brother Louis King of 
Holland, 1806; Louis abdicated 1810 when 
Napoleon annexed Holland. In 1813 the French 
were expelled. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna 
formed a kingdom of the Netherlands, including 
Belgium, under William I, with Brussels and The 
Hague as alternative capitals. In August, 1830, 
the Belgians revolted and formed a separate king- 
dom, which was recognized by the European 
powers in November, 1831; later by Holland. 

The constitution, promulgated 1814, and sub- 
sequently revised, assures a hereditary constitu- 
tional monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively 
in the Crown (the Queen and ministers). Legis- 
lative powers are exercised jointly by the Crown 
and Parliament (States-General) of two Cham- 
bers: First Chamber, 75 members, elected for six 
years (one half every third year) by the provincial 
legislatures and the Second Chamber, 150 Deputies, 
elected for four years directly. Universal suf- 
frage for citizens of both sexes over 23 years of 
age and proportional representation are in force. 
The sovereign exercises the executive authority 
through a Council of Ministers, the President 
thereof corresponding to a Prime Minister. There 
is a State Council named by the sovereign, of 
which she is president, to be consulted on all legis- 
lative and some executive matters. 

In 1952 Parliament approved constitutional 
amendments making the Netherlands the first 
country to enact provisions for yielding authority 
to supranational organizations. 

A 1954 charter revision gave Surinam and 
Netherlands Antilles, one-time colonies, complete 
internal autonomy. 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transferred to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia (now Republic of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949. 

The Netherlands is a signatory of the European 
Common Market and Euratom agreements, and a 
member of Benelux. 

The reigning sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne, Sept. 6, 1948, on the ab- 
dication of her mother. Queen Juliana was mar- 
ried Jan. 7, 1937, to Prince Bernhard of Lippe- 
Biesterfeld (born June 29, 1911), known as the 
Prince of the Netherlands since the accession of 
Juliana. They have four daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth 
(born Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
(born Jan. 19, 1943, in Ottawa, Canada), and 
Princess Maria-Christina (born Feb. 18, 1947). 

Following the 1959 elections, the Houses of the 
States-General are composed: 


First Chamber Second Chamber 


Catholic oo ....c...0... 25 49 
LITA) ala a 22 47 
Anti-Revolutionary ... 8 14 
Christian Historical Un. 8 12 
Freedom & Democracy 17 19 
Communist ........... 4 3 
Reformed 7:........000.. 1 3 
Pacific Socialist ...... — 2 


Education and Religion. There is complete liberty 
of worship. The royal family belongs to the 
Netherlands Reformed Church (Prot.). The popu- 
lation is 40.8% Protestant; 38.5% Catholic; others, 
including: non-church members, 20.7%. 

Education is obligatory from ages 6 to 15. In- 
struction is free or subject to a small fee, in both 
public and denominational schools and teachers 
are paid by the state. There are universities in 
Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, Delft (Engi- 
neering), Groningen, Wageningen (Agriculture), 
Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen, Eindhoven, 
and Tilburg. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, 12 destroyers, 24 frigates, 6 subma- 
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d minor miscellaneous craft. The Nether- 
jana Mnodare Air Force contributes to NATO’s 
tactical air force. 
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sters, the 
latter elected by universal suffrage. 

Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the East and British 
Guiana on the West; forests and savannas on the 
South stretch to the Tumuc Humac Mountains. 
The area is approximately 55,400 sq. mi. The pop- 
ulation (est. 1955), is 250,000. Capital: Paramaribo. 

The chief export is aluminum ore bauxite, and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
important raw material comes from Surinam. 
Other exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and 
high quality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the 
monetary unit. 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, 1667, were 
forced by the British to cede New Netherland 
(New York) to England in exchange for Surinam. 

NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

The Netherlands Antilles consist of two groups 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao. Aruba and 
Bonaire, part of the Windward group, are near 
the Venezuelan coast; St. Eustatius, Saba and the 
southern part of St. Martin (Leeward Islands 
group) are 500 miles to the northeast and belong 
to the Lesser Antilles. The area of the groups is 
381.1 square miles, divided as follows: Curacao, 
172.5 square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba 69.9; St. 
Martin (Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8; 
Saba, 4.8. 

The population (1958) is 193,000. Willemstad 
is the capital. The chief products are corn, pulse, 
salt and phosphates; the principal industry is the 
refining of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch Shell 
and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey have large oil refineries, receiving oil from 
Venezuela. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 

Western part of New Guinea, comprising about 
151,000 sq. mi, and population (est. 1956), 730,000, 
termed West Irian by Indonesians, was first 
claimed for the Netherlands by the Dutch East 
India Company which acquired a commercial 
monopoly in the Indonesian archipelago in 1602. 
It is world’s second largest island, after Greenland, 
with 316,861 sq. mi. Administration is under a 
governor and a council. Exports consist of petro- 
leum and forest products. 

West New Guinea was not included in territory 
transferred to the new Republic of Indonesia when 
sovereignty was granted in 1949 and it has re- 
mained under Dutch control, although it also is 
claimed by Indonesia. 


2 
Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE CARAGUA 

Capital: Managua, Area (est.): 57,145 sq. mi. 
Population (UN est. 1958): 1,378,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat of arms 
on white. Monetary unit: Cordoba (U. S. 13.4¢). 

Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200° 
miles of coastline on each. The country is bordered 
by Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on the 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the West lie Lake Managua, 38 by 15 mi., and 
Lake Nicaragua, 100 by 45 mi., of great importance 
to the transport system. The government-owned 
Pacific railroad, Corinto to Leon and Managua to 
Granada, 171 miles, is the principal rail line, 
There is daily air service (PAA) to U.S. and South 
America; TACA and LANICA are other lines. 

Resources and Industries. The country has valu- 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essen- 
tially an agricultural and stock raising community. 
On the broad tropical plains to the east coast, 
bananas, cotton, fruit and yucca are cultivated. 
Products of the western half include coffee, sugar 
cane, corn, beans, cacao, rice, tobacco and wheat. 
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Chief exports are cotton, coffee, gold, sesame and 
lumber. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, 
chemicals and flour. Its 1958 trade with U.S, 
was: Imports, $37,000,000; exports, $21,000,000, as 
against $39,000,000 and $22,000,000 in 1957. 

History and Government. After gaining inde- 
pendence from Spain, 1821, Nicaragua was united 
for a short period with Mexico, then with’ the 
United Provinces of Central America, finally be- 
coming an independent republic, 1838. 

The constitution of 1939, amended, provides for 
a Congress of two chambers, a House of Deputies of 
45 members elected for six years, and a Senate of 
18 members elected for six years, all chosen by 
popular vote, Ex-presidents also serve in the Sen- 
ate and are appointed for life. The President is 
elected for a period of six years. 

President: Luis Somoza Debayle, elected Feb. 3, 
1957, after interim term which followed the death 
of his father, President Anastasio Somoza, Sept. 
29, 1956, wounded by an assassin Sept. 21. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion, but there is complete free- 
dom of worship. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon, since 1947 
called National University of Nicaragua, was 
founded in 1814. Spanish is the official language. 

Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
KONGERIKET NORGE 

Capital: Oslo. Area: 125,064 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (govt. est. 1958): 3,530,000. Flag: white-bor- 
dered blue cross on red field. Monetary unit: 
Krone, pl. kroner (U.S. 14¢). 

Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains separate South Norway from 
Sweden to the East. The rocky coast is washed 
by the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, and cut 
deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its 
width varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point. The coastline, including the fjords 
and greatest of the 150,000 islands, is 12,500 miles 
long. The climate is mild and moist on the west 
coast, but fairly cold and dry in the East. 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area. The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov. 20 to Jan, 24. 
The Northern Lights are visible in winter. 

Resources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
a maritime country. More than 72% is unproduc- 
tive and only 4,300 sq. mi. are cultivated; rivers 
and lakes occupy 5,000; forests 29,455. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc, lead, 
titanium, molybdenum. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
water power, its greatest natural asset. 

Important agricultural products are hay, oats, 
rye, potatoes and berries. A feature of farm econ- 
omy is the combination of agriculture with fishing, 
and forestry with fur farming. Industry claims 
34% of population, agriculture and forestry 22%. 

Norway’s merchant marine now ranks 4th in the 
world, with more than 1,250 ships totaling 9,700,00 
tons in 1959. About 54% are tankers. 

The principal manufactures are food products. 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap, aluminum, 
and electrochemical products, including nitrates. 

History and Government. Norway, under its 
constitution, adopted May 17, 1814, is a constitu- 
tional hereditary monarchy. Independent for cen- 
turies, Norway was united with Denmark, 1381- 
1814, and Sweden, 1814-1905. Norway and Sweden 
agreed to dissolve the union, Oct. 25, 1905. 

The King of Norway is Olav V (born July 2, 
1903), son of Haakon VII. On the death of his 
father he became King Sept. 21, 1957. He married 
(Mar. 21, 1929) Princess Martha of Sweden (who 
died Apr. 5, 1954). The heir to the thr6éne, Crown 
Prince Harald, was born Feb. 21, 1937. The King 
has two daughters, Princess Ragnhild Alexandra 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932). 


The legislative power is vested in the Storting, 
whose 150 members are elected for four years. The 
Storting discusses and votes on all political and 
budgetary questions, but divides itself into two 
sections for questions of legislation. 

Premier: Einar Gerhardsen, Laborite, appointed 
Jan. 21, 1955. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
are tolerated. 

Education has been compulsory from 7 to 14 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. The universities of Oslo (founded 1811) and 
Bergen are subsidized by the state, as are the 
Technological Institute (Trondheim) and the Ag- 
ricultural College (Aas). The official language was 
developed from the native Landsmaal, after many 
years use of Danish. 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Conscripts are drafted at 20, serve 16-18 
months. The navy includes destroyers, frigates, 
submarines and other craft. There is a small air 
force. Norway is a member of UN, NATO and the 
Nordic Council. 


SPITSBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 

Spitsbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, c. 23,957 sq. mi., pop. varying 
seasonally from 1,500 to 3,000, incorporated in 
Norway as Svalbard. The largest, West Spitsber- 
gen, c. 15,000 sq. mi., seat of governor, is about 
370 mi. N of Norway. Named Svalbard by Norse 
who discovered it in 1194, it was visited by Barents 
1596 and became locale of whaling until 19th cen- 
tury. By a treaty signed in Paris, February, 1920, 
major European powers recognized the sovereignty 
of Norway, which incorporated it 1925. Sealing, 
fishing are followed; rich coal deposits are worked 
by Norwegians and Russians. In 1944 the Soviet 
Union proposed revision of the treaty of 1920 but 
Norway refused unilateral discussion. 

Mt. Newton (West Spitsbergen) is 5,633 ft. tall. 
Other islands are Hope, White, Bear, King Charles 
Land, North East Land, Prince Charles Foreland, 
Edge and Barents. 


OTHER ISLAND POSSESSIONS 

Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 147 square miles 
in the Arctic O. between Greenland and Northern 
Norway used as a weather station. 

Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished its claim to the island, 1928. 

Peter I Island, with an area of 97 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 

Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Pakistan 

Capital: Karachi. Area: 364,737 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate, 1958): 85,635,000. Flag: 
dark green rectangle with white vertical bar at 
mast; white crescent and white heraldic five- 
pointed star in center. Monetary unit: Pakistan 
rupee (U. S. 21¢). 

Descriptive. Pakistan was founded Aug. 15, 1947, 
when Great Britain formally recognized it as a 
self-governing nation. Its name, coined by Mos- 
lem students at Cambridge Univ., 1933, is inter- 
preted as Land of the Pure, with P for Punjab, 
A for Afghan regions, K for Kashmir, I for Islam, 
S for Sind and tan the last syllable of Baluchis- 
tan. In Urdu pak means spiritual purity and stan 
means land. 

Pakistan occupies two zones in the NW and NE 
corners of the Indian subcontinent, separated by 
nearly 1,000 mi. of India. West Pakistan, area 
310,236 sq mi, includes the former Indian provinces 
of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, Northwest Frontier 
Province, Northwest Frontier States, and states of 
Khairpur and Bahawalpur It adjoins Iran and 
Afghanistan on W and NW, India on E, Arabian 
Sea on S East Pakistan, area 54,501 sq mi, com- 
prises East Bengal, which includes the Sylhet Dis- 
trict of Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. It 
is bordered W and N by India, NE by Assam, E by 
Burma, S by the Bay of Bengal. 

West Pakistan is a land of rugged mountains 
and river valleys, where irrigation aids agricul- 
ture, the occupation of 80% of the people. The 
Indus flows for c. 1,000 mi. from the base of the 
Himalayas to the Arabian Sea and with ‘its 
tributaries is to supply reservoirs, canals and 
hydroelectric plants. The Ravi, Sutlej,~ Jhelum 
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and Chenab flow S from the Punjab. In the W 
are the Hindu Kush Mts., with Tirich Mir 25,263 
ft. tallest; also several other ranges rising from 
6,000 to 15,000 ft. Its climate is dry with little 


. rainfall and summer temperature up to 120° F. 


East Pakistan has vast delta areas where the 
mouths of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra- 
Jamuna reach the Bay of Bengal. It has a rain- 
fall up to 100 in. in the monsoon season, July- 
September. Karachi, the nation’s capital, is a 
major seaport and airport, with 15 international 
airlines, including Pan_ American, Air France, 
BOAC, KLM, SAS and Philippine. 

Resources and Industries. Rice and wheat are 
the main crops, with cotton, oilseeds, tea, sugar, 
flour and canned fruits creating high values. Pak- 
istan has the world’s largest jute production, 
over 6,000,000 bales annually. Cotton spinning and 
weaving are extensive. Wool, hides and skins are 
exported. West Pakistan has iron foundries and 
steel mills and some shipbuilding; private industry 
is encouraged by concessions on taxes, import and 
export duties. It has salt, sulphur, gypsum, 
chromite, cement, petroleum, gas, coal, asbestos. 
antimony, magnesite and silica. East Pakistan 
industries are manufacture of jute, cotton spin- 
ning, weaving, flour and food processing. 

History and Government. The land now called 
Pakistan shares the 5,000-year history of the 
Indian subcontinent. (See India.) The decisive 
influence on the culture of its inhabitants was 
the arrival of Islam with the Arab invasion of 
711 A.D. As a minority the Moslems considered 
their growth handicapped by the dominant Hindu. 
They fought for the Allies with troops furnished 
by India and after World War I began serious 
agitation for minority rights in elections and pres- 
ervation of communal entities. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah (1876-1948) was the 
principal architect of the Pakistan state. A 
British trained lawyer, he was a leader of the 
Moslem League ‘Since 1916, and worked for con- 
stitutional reform and dominion status for India. 
Convinced Moslem-Hindu relations in government 
were irreconcilable he first advocated a separate 
Moslem state in 1937. 

When the British withdrew Aug. 14, 1947, the 
Islamic portions of India acquired self-govern- 
ment with dominion status in the CommonWealth 
of Nations, and Mohammed Ali Jinnah became the 
first Governor General (1947-1948). Pakistan 
became a member of the UN at the same time. 
On May 28, 1955, a new constitution affirmed its 
Islamic character provided secular laws for a 
democratic republic, with a President, Prime 
Minister and elected legislature. 

Since the division of the subcontinent an un- 
easy truce has prevailed between Pakistan and 
India, with frequent fatal rioting in cities. The 
principal controversy is over possession of 
Kashmir (Kashmir-Jammu), in the Himalayan 
part of NW India, 82,258 sq. mi,, pop. over 
4,000,000, chiefly Moslem. Kashmir was conveyed 
to India by its ruler, a Hindu maharajah, in 1947, 
whereupon Pakistan sent troops into the terri- 
tory and occupied part of it. Peace was forced 
by the Security Council of the UN, which voted 
@ plebiscite, the conditions of which India has not 
accepted. India has made Kashmir an ‘‘integral 
part”’ of its territory. The famous Vale of Kashmir 
is located here. Srinagar is the principal capital. 

Corruption in government, impending bank- 
Truptcy, and fear of revolution led Pres. Iskander 
Mirza, elected 1956, to declare martial law, Oct. 
7, 1958. He annulled the constitution, dismissed 
the government of Prime Minister Malik Firoz 
Noon, and dissolved the Assembly and all political 
parties. President Mirza resigned, Oct. 27, suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan. 

A sweeping land reform program, announced 
Jan. 24, 1959, aids landless peasants. It limits 
ownership of land to 500 acres of irrigated land 
or 1,000 acres of unirrigated. In 1959 American 
and German economic experts aided Pakistan’s 
recovery program. With U. S. aid, Pakistan plans 
to reclaim waterlogged lands, establish a high- 
tension electric grid in West, improve railways, 
and complete the Karnafuli power and flood 
control project in East Pakistan. 

Pres. Khan announced a new four-level pol- 
itical system, June 13, 1959, comprising a series of 
councils and calling for ‘‘basic democracies,’’ 
beginning at the village level. The top level is 
headed by a government divisional council with a 
commissioner. 

Education and Religion. About 88% of the popu- 
lation are Moslems. Minorities include 10,000,000 


compulsory. Adult education is promoted. the 
many languages spoken, Urdu, English and Ben- 
gali are official. 

Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and air 
force, yome ots aries, and civil defense. Army 
service is volun 2 

Pakistan is a member of Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organ. (SEATO) and Central Treaty Organ.; has 
a regional defense agreement with Turkey (1954); 
mutual defense agreements with the United States 
(1954 and Mar. 5, 1959). Pakistan, with Iran 
and Turkey, also has endorsed NATO as neces- 
sary to security. 


Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Chris- 
tian, the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, 
lies on the western edge of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. Itis bounded on the North by 
Lebanon and Syria, on the East by Jordan and on 
the South by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 

The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic 
of Israel, was proclaimed May 14-15, 1948, coin- 
cident with British withdrawal in accordance with 
a decision of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine into 
independent Jewish and Arab states. The pro- 
posed Arab state has not yet come into being and 
most of the boundaries still are in dispute, the 
Arab portions being held chiefly by Jordan and 
Egypt (United Arab Republic). 


Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 

Capital: Panama. Area: 28,576 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (U.N. est. 1958): 995,000. Flag: rectangle of 
four quarters, white with blue star, blue, white 
with red star, red. Monetary unit: Balboa (equiv. 
to U.S. $1). : : 

Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
the isthmus of Panama, connecting Central and 
South America. It has a north and east shoreline 
of 477 mi. on the Caribbean Sea and a south and 
west shoreline of 767 mi. on the Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding the Gulf of Panama. Its width varies 
from about 37 to 110 mi. It is bounded on the 
East and South by Colombia, West and North by 
Costa Rica, and is bisected by the U.S. Canal 
Zone. Daily air services operate between Panama 
and the United States and connect with other 
Central and ‘South American countries. 

Resources and Industries. Panama has exten- 
sive forests, and exports mahogany. Only about 
half of the rich arable land is cultivated. It raises 
livestock, coffee and rice. Chief exports are ba- 
nanas, pineapples, cacao, coconuts, sugar, abaca 
fiber, shrimp, cement. 

Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
the U.S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
after World War II, ranks high in size. Registered 
tonnage Dec. 31, 1958, was 4,340,000. 

History and Government. Spain discovered the 
coast in 1501; Columbus reached Almirante (Bocas 
del Toro), Porto Bello and Belen river, 1502-03. 
Balboa took possession of the Pacific Ocean for 
Spain Sept. 25, 1513. Panama was ha. for Pizarro 
in 1524, was ravaged by Francis Drake, 1572-95, 
and Henry Morgan, 1668-71. Morgan destroyed 
old city of Panama, founded in 1519. Panama left 
Spain for Colombia in 1821, was autonomous from 
1855 to 1885, when it was again directly governed 
by Colombia. American capital built the first 
railroad in 1856. U.S. troops were sent to keep 
order 7 times between 1856 and 1901. 

Panama declared its independence from Colome- 
bia Nov. 3, 1903, with U.S, recognition. American 
naval vessels technically prevented Colombia from 
landing troops. On Nov. 18, 1903, Panama granted 
the Canal Zone to the U.S. by treaty, ratified 
Feb. 26, 1904. For subsequent history consult Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal, page 212, 

Panama adopted universal suffrage in 1945 and 
its third constitution in 1946. The National Assem-~ 
bly (one for every 15,000 pop.) is elected for 
four years. 

The President is Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
elected May 13, 1956. 

In May, 1959, a brief rebellion by a Cuban- 
based invading force was quelled after Panama 
appealed to the Org. of American States and the 
U.S. sent small arms aid. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa« 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
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tween the ages of seven and 15. The National 
University is in Panama City, Spanish is 
official language and its use is compulsory. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 

Capital: Asuncion. Area (est.): 157,000 sq. mi, 
Population (UN estimate 1958): 1,677,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white stripe 
bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on the 
reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Paz y Justicia.’’ 
(Only national flag having different obverse and 
reverse.) Monetary unit: Guarani (U.S. 0.8¢). 

Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
forests, It is one of the best watered countries in 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
entire length (1,800 miles). 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay rivers as far 
as Asuncion, where extensive port improvements 
have been made. Airlines connect Asuncion and 
other cities of South and North America. 


Resources and Industries. Timber resources are 
enormous. Iron, manganese, copper are largely 
unexploited. The most important agricultural crops 
are corn, mandioca, cotton, beans, peanuts, to- 
bacco and citrus fruits. Paraguay has about 4,500,- 
000 cattle and many hogs and other livestock. 

Chief exports are beef and other food products; 
cotton fiber, quebracho wood and tannin; hides, 
tobacco, Yerba mate, vegetable oils. 

Trade with U. S. in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 


Imports by U.S. Exports by U.S. 
1957 7,000,000 11,000,000 
1958 8,000,000 10,000,000 


History and Government. Visited by Sebastian 
Cabot, 1527; settled as a Spanish possession in 
1535, Paraguay gained its independence from 
Spain in 1811, was governed by a dictator from 
1815-1840. After fighting Brazil, Argentina and 
Uruguay, it adopted (1870) a democratic constitu- 
tion, revised 1940 to eliminate monopoly of con- 
sumer goods and price fixing. Private property is 
safeguarded. 

Congress is composed of one chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the government on a 
corporative/basis. The President, who must be a 
Roman Catholic, is elected for five years and ap- 
points a cabinet which exercises all the func- 
tions of the government. 

The Colorado party has been dominant since 
1947 when Liberal and Febrerista party revolu- 
tionaries were defeated. 

The President is Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, elected 
July 11, 1954, reelected 1958, leader of the armed 
forces that revolted against former President 
Federico Chaves in 1954, forcing his resignation. 

Pres. Stroessner dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies and restored the briefly lifted martial 
law, May 30, 1959, after unrest resulted in riots. 


Education and Religion. The. Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. In 1953 there were 1,620 government 
primary schools, a number of secondary and voca- 
tional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also 
speak Guarani, an ancient Indian tongue. 


Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 

Capital: Lima. Area: 514,059 sq. mi. Population 
(ON est. 1958): 10,213,000. Flag: three vertical 
bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on white. 
Monetary unit: Sol (U. S. 3.7¢). 

Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 


Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach 22,205 ft. (Mt. Huasca- 
Tan); seven peaks tower above 19,000 ft. The up- 
lands of western slopes of the Andes are well 
watered; so, too, are the eastern slope and low- 
lands reaching the Amazon basin, where the port 
of Iquitos loads ocean-going vessels for a 2,300 
mi, trip down the Amazon. 

Lima, the capital, called City of the Kings, is 
the most important commercial center. Callao, 
chief seaport with naval arsenal is 7 mi. west. 

Inca and prehistoric remains make Peru a 
mecca for archaeologists, notably at Cuzco, Chan 
Chan and the Andean fastness of Machu Picchu. 

There is airline service between Lima and other 
large foreign cities. 


Resources and Industries. Though farm products 
comprise only 40% of the value of exports, 85% 
of the population is dependent, directly or in- 
directly, upon them by agriculture and stock 
raising. Fishing has become important. 

The leading agricultural export is cotton, which 
averages 20% of the total exports. About 100,000 
persons are engaged in the industry. Second as a 
money crop is sugar. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, 
barley, tobacco are also raised. Corn, native to 
Peru, is a staple food among Indians, who also 
raise alfalfa. Peruvian bark is used for drugs. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the largest 
producers of vanadium. The Toquepala copper 
mine in the southern Andes being worked by 
American companies, is one of the world’s larg- 
est; another is at Cerro de Pasco. Peru has be- 
gun to produce its own steel. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and de- 
rivatives, sugar, copper bars, iron ore, and cotton; 
imports are machinery and: vehicles, foodstuffs, 
textiles, metals, chemicals, dyes and paints. 


History and Government. The powerful Inca 
(Indian) empire had its seat at Cuzco in the 
Andes (alt. 11,000 ft.) when Francisco Pizarro, 
Spanish conquistador, began raiding Peru for its 
wealth, 1532. In 1533 he had the ruling Inca, 
Atahualpa, fill a room with gold, then executed 
him and enslaved the natives. In 1535 he estab- 
lished Lima and in 1537 its port, Callao. War 
with Incas and rival Spaniards resulted in Piz- 
arro’s assassination, 1541, and the execution of 
his half-brother, Gonzalo, 1548. 

Lima was the seat of Spanish viceroys until the 
Argentine liberator, Jose de San Martin, took 
it in 1821; Spain was defeated by Simon Bolivar 
and Antonio J. de Sucre and recognized Peruvian 
independence, 1824. Chile defeated Peru and 
Bolivia, 1879-84, and took Tarapaca, Tacna and 
Arica; returned Tacna, 1929. Boundary disputes 
with Colombia and Ecuador were settled by the 
League of Nations. Social reforms were pushed in 
recent decades by a radical party led by Raul Haya 
de la Torre, whose extreme demands caused civil 
upheavals and his exile. 

The constitution of 1933 provides for a president 
and two vice presidents, elected by direct suf- 
frage for 6 yr. terms. Congress is composed of a 
chamber of deputies (members must be 25 or 
over) and a senate (members 35 or over), all 
native-born Peruvians. 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
Voting is compulsory. 

The President is Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, 
elected June 17, 1956. 


Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. The University of San Marcos 
(founded 1551) is one of the oldest in the western 
hemisphere. There are four other universities. 

About 60% of the population is Indian; the 
white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish descent. 
The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but many In- 
dians speak Quecha or Aymara. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. The navy includes 4 destroy- 
ers, 6 frigates, 4 submarines and others. There is 
a modern air force. 
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Philippines 
REPUBLICA DE Rar sek ta 

Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 3 sq. 
mi. Population (Govt. est. 1959): 24,000,000. Flag: 
blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
gold sun, ears gold stars. Monetary unit: Peso 

U. S. 50¢). 

Ledeicciptive. The Republic of the Philippines 
lies between 21° 20’ and 4° 30’ N. Lat., and between 
116° 55’ and 126° 34’ E. Long. There are 17,100 
islands extending 1,150 ow N ty S, and 682 E to W, 
7,000 miles from San Francisco. 

"Eleven of the islands comprise the bulk of the 
area. They are: Luzon, 40,420; Mindanao, 36,537; 
Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,905; Palawan, 4,550; 
Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 3,759; Leyte, 2,785; Cebu, 
1,707; Bohol, 1,495; Masbate, 1,262. Only 462 
islands have areas of more than 1 sq. mi. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the West. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 mi. 
Manila Bay, with an area of 770 sq. mi., and a cir- 
cumference of 120 mi., is the finest harbor in the 
Far East. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, 
Aparri, Davao, San Fernando (La Union), and 
Legaspi are main ports. 

There are 10 more or less active volcanoes. Mount 
Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and Mayon Volcano, 
7,943 ft. in Albay, are the best known. Between 
the mountains and the sea lie fertile plains. 

Quezon City, a suburb of Manila, is the official 
capital, but government offices remain in Manila, 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture, raising 
livestock, mining, lumbering and fishing lead ac- 
tivities. Forests, which cover 60% of the area, 
provide cabinet and construction timber; also gums 
and resins, vegetable oils, rattan and bamboo, tan 
and dye barks, beeswax, charcoal, medicinal plants 
and exotic orchids, 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, nickel, copper, iron, coal, 
petroleum, chromite, asbestos and manganese are 
mined, as well as clay, marble, salt, etc. There 
are about 75 sq. mi. of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
rice (palay), manila hemp from abaca, copra, 
Sugar cane, corn and tobacco. The principal ex- 
port fruit is the pineapple but there are also 
bananas, mangoes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, 
mandarins and oranges. 

There is large-scale development of hydroelectric 
power. Manufacturing industries profit from a 
National Economic Council and favorable trade 
relations with the U.S. 

Leading exports are copra, sugar, abaca, logs 
and lumber, dessicated coconut, coconut oil, iron 
ore, canned pineapples, chrome ore, leaf tobacco. 
Imports: textiles, petroleum products, machinery, 
base metals, transportation equipment, cereals, 
metal products, paper, electrical equipment. Three- 
fourths of trade is with the U.S. 

History and Government. The Philippines were 
visited by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, the U.S. pay- 
ing for the territory. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U.S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists), Japan conquered the islands in May, 
1942, and was ousted by Sept. 1945. In 1951 the 
U.S. settled war claims for property losses for 
$388,150,000. 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independ- 
ence in 1946. President Truman recognized the 
Philippines as a self-governing nation. 

The government is republican in form, founded 
on democratic principles. The constitution pro- 
vides for the Congress of the Philippines, con- 
sisting of a Senate of 24 members, elected at large 
(terms of two, four and six years), and a House 
of Representatives apportioned among the 53 prov- 
inces according to population, with a maximum 
membership of 120, elected to four-year terms. 
Congress regulates natural resources, capital and 
labor, and has sole power to declare war. 

The terms of the President and Vice President 
are 4 years, and the President may be re-elected 
only once, The cabinet consists of 16 members. 


Foreign Countries—Philippines, Poland 


, 1957. 
12, ducation and Religion. Education is free in the 
public school, secular and coeducational. Institu- 
tions of higher education include the University of 
the Philippines, Quezon City, Manila, Los Banos; 
Far Eastern Univ., Univ. of Sto. Thomas (founded 
1611), and others in Manila. Among many pri- 
vate institutions is Silliman Univ. in Dumaauete. 

The three official languages are Tagalog, a Ma- 
layan_ dialect bahia is the national language; 
English, and Sp: i 

‘About 83% of the inhabitants are Roman Cath- 
olics and about 1,500,000 belong to the Philippine 
Independent Church, organized by a Filipino priest, 
Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 444,491 Protest- 
ants, 791,817 Moslems (Moros), and other groups. 

Defense. The Republic of the Philippines and 
the U.S. have a 1947-1953 treaty for U.S. military 
and naval bases; the 1952 Mutual Defense Treaty, 
pledging joint action against external attack, and 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, ef- 
fective 1955. The Pacific Charter, which both 
signed, reiterates their intention to combat any 
attempt to subvert their freedom or sovereignty. 
The republic is a member of UN. 


Poland 


POLSKA RZECZPOSPOLITA LUDOWA 

Capital: Warsaw. Area: 120,355 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (Govt. est. 1958): 28,997,000. Flag: two hori- 
zontal bars, white and red. Monetary unit: Zloty 
(c. U.S. 4.2¢—free rate). 

Descriptive. Poland, a Communist republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
Baltic Sea, East Prussia and Lithuania, both oc- 
cupied by the USSR; on the East by the USSR; on 
the South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (German Democratic Republic). 

Its terrain consists largely of lowlands. The 
longest rivers, the Vistula and Odra (part), 
are connected by the Bydgoszcz Canal in the north- 
central part, Gdynia, Gdansk, Szczecin and Kolo- 
brzeg are the principal ports. 

Resources and Industries. Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, 
tobacco, flax. Textiles, chemicals, woodworking 
and metal industries are important. New in- 
dustries include automobiles, tractors, heavy ma- 
chinery, shipbuilding, aircraft. Key industries are 
nationalized and operate-under a planned economy. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Industrial production has been: 


1949 1958 
Coal (mil. tons): haiti dean canteen 74.1 94.9 
Steel (mil. tong) ene 4). 4 cols 2.3 5.6 
Electric power (bil. kwh) ........ 3.6 23.9 


Economic agreements with the United States, 
1957-1959, gave Poland credits aggregating $243,- 
000,000 for- purchase of farm products, raw 
materials, consumer goods and machinery. 

History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966, was a great power from the 14th 
to the 17th centuries. In 4 partitions (1772, 1793, 
1795 and 1939) it was apportioned among Prussia, 
Russia and Austria, and Germany and Russia, 
Overrun by the Austro-German armies in World 
War I, its independence, self-declared on Nov. 11, 
1918, was recognized by the Treaty of Versailles, 
June 28, 1919, and Treaty of Riga. 

Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union invaded 
Poland Sept. 1-27, 1939, and by treaty divided the 
country (Fourth Partition). Eventually the Ger- 
mans were thrust out, but not before they had 
destroyed Warsaw. A Polish government-in-exile 
in London was recognized by the U. S., but the 
Soviet Union pressed the claims of a Lublin group, 
the Polish Committee of National Liberation, to 
which a few members of the London committee 
were admitted. This became the Government of 
National Unity, Communist dominated. Although 
the U. S. and Britain opposed it they compromised 
with Stalin when he agreed to free elections in 
Poland. However, he rejected international super= 
vision with the result that the election of 1947 
was completely subverted by the Communists. 

Before World War II, Poland’s population was 
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34,775,698 and its area 150,470 sq. mi. In compen- 
sation for 69,860 sq. mi. ceded to the USSR, 1945, 
Poland received approx 40,000 sq. mi. of German 
territory east of the Oder-Neisse line comprising 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and part of East 
Prussia. This has not been recognized by the West. 

The 1952 constitution describes Poland as a 
people’s republic in which the highest authority 
is the Sejm (Parliament), elected for 4-year terms 
by direct secret ballot. The Sejm elects a Council 
of State and a Council of Ministers (cabinet). The 
office of President was abolished. 

During 12 years of rule by Stalinist extremists 
Poland’s landowners were dispossessed, farms col- 
lectivized, schools secularized and Roman Catholic 
prelates jailed. Farm production dropped until 
20% of the land lay fallow. Harsh working con- 
ditions caused a riot by workmen in Poznan June 
28-29, 1956, which was suppressed by troops with 
44 dead, hundreds injured and 1,000 imprisoned. 

But the military domination by the Soviet Army 
irked even Communists. Wladyslaw Gomulka, who 
had been in jail, was restored to party leadership 
October 1956. He promised ‘‘socialism with free- 
dom.”’ He lifted the ban on freedom of speech 
but the upsurge of criticism led to curtailment. He 
dissolved all but about 11% of the 12,500 collective 
farms. Farmers were enabled to buy land, but had 
to give the state a percentage of their crops. 
Private housing was encouraged and: cultural and 
financial relations with the West were opened. 
Pressure from the Kremlin made him com- 
promise. He supported the Soviet position on 
Tito, German unification and western bases, but 
remained fairly independent on internal issues. 
In March, 1959, he ousted former Stalinists from 
top party posts. 

A general election, Jan. 20, 1957, gave the one- 
list ticket 51.7% of seats in the Sejm. 

Premier: Jozef Cyrankiewicz, appd. March, 1954. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 76 
institutions of higher learning (1957) with 170,331 
students. Leading universities are at Warsaw, 
Lodz, Torun, Poznan, Krakow, Lublin, and Wro- 
claw (Breslau). 

Roman Catholic is the chief religion. A law 
promulgated Feb. 13, 1953, requires government 
consent to high church appointments. In October, 
1956, Gomulka released Stefan Cardinal Wyszn- 
ski from prison and agreed to permit religion in 
the schools, religious liberty in public institutions 
and religious publications, provided the church 
kept out of politics. Today 96% of the people are 
said to attend services regularly. Although Com- 
munist teaching is anti-clerical, Communists often 
marry in church and have their children baptized. 

Defense. Military age extends from 20 to 50. In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines. 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of 
the armed forces is estimated at 350,000. The navy 
has one cruiser, 6 destroyers, 6 submarines and 


other craft. GDANSK (Danzig) 

The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland,-1466-1793, while a member 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, 1793-1919, is a port on the Baltic 
Sea through which runs the Vistula River. It has 
an area of 754 sq. mi. and population (1957) of 
265,500. 

Danzig’ was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the Pots- 
dam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was placed 
under Polish administration, pending completion 
of a peace treaty with all Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 

Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1958): 8,980,000. Flag: green and red 
vertical bars, with armillary sphere and shield in 
center. Monetary unit: Escudo (U.S. 3.478¢). 

Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
N and E by Spain and S_and W by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Azores and Madeira Islands in the 
North Atlantic have the same administrative 
status as the mainland. The area of the Azores 
is 888 square miles with a population (1956) of 
318,558. The area of the Madeira Islands is 308 
square miles with a population (1956) of 280,000. 
Portugal is mountainous. About one-third of the 
land is cultivated. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are 


heavily produced. Forests of pine, oak, cork and 
chestnut cover 19% of the country, and the na- 
tion leads the world in cork production. Portugal 
has coal, pyrites, lead, copper, tin, wolfram, 
kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titanium. Cork, wine, 
canned sardines, tuna, anchovies, and resins are 
exported. 

Lisbon, the capital, operates a major inter- 
national airport. Growth of the tourist industry 
(251,385 in 1957, yielding about $14,000,000) has 
brought government support for facilities, includ- 
ing 6 new hotels in Lisbon. 

A six-year improvement plan at home and in 
Mozambique and Angola was instituted in 1953, at 
a cost of $400,000,000. Second plan (1959-64) 
called for equiv. of over $1 billion, $300,000,000 
being set aside for overseas areas. Irrigation, 
reforestation, rural highways, electrification, 
merchant fleet, airports, and schools are included. 
Large-scale development of the Douro river is 
under way at Picote, Miranda and Bemposta. The 
Picote plant, opened Apr. 19, 1959, generates 1 
billion kwh a year. 

History and Government. Portugal, an inde- 
pendent state since the twelfth century, was a 
kingdom until a revolution in 1910 drove out 
King Manoel II and proclaimed a republic, 

A new constitution adopted by a plebiscite in 
1933 and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a corporative state. Two assemblies of 120 
members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative powers, by direct 
election by heads of families regardless of sex for 
4 years; the second, the Corporative Chamber, 
chosen through a system of guild or syndical 
representation. The Corporative Chamber deals 
with economic and social matters, and advises 
the National Assembly. The Assembly may over- 
ride a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

The President is elected for 7 years, the method 
of selection being changed in 1959 from popular 
election to an electoral college composed of mem- 
bers of the Assembly and Chamber and representa- 
tives from the various districts. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications. 

As in previous elections since 1934, the goyern- 
ment’s National Union party was overwhelmingly 
victorious in the general elections of Nov. 3, 1957. 

The President is Rear Admiral Americo Rod- 
rigues Tomaz, candidate of the Salazar regime, 
elected June 9, 1958. Premier: Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, appointed 1932. 

Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary education is compulsory. There are four 
universities; three university schools, 45 lyceums, 
79 technical schools and six art colleges. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 20 and 45. There is a small navy. 
Formation of a separate air arm was announced 
July 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
States additional rights in the Azores for defense 
purposes and integrates the islands into the frame- 
work of NATO. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 
The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(est. 1954), 166,000. Chief products are coffee, 
medicinal products, hides, fruit and grain. 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegamblia, 
has an area of 13.948 sauaré miles and a popula- 
tion (est. 1958), 559,000. Chief exports are wax, 
oils, ivory and hides. Chief port: Bissau. 

The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor, 
The islands have an area of 372 square miles; 
population (estimate 1954), 53,000. Chief products 
are cacao, coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1958), 4,392,000, including 120,000 Euro- 
peans. The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, diamonds, fishmeal, 
corn, sisal, fish, sugar, cotton, coconuts, oilseeds, 
ivory, cattle, tobacco, rubber. There are large 
deposits of malachite, copper, iron, manganese, 
mica, salt. Gold has been discovered and oil 
fields found. Manufacturing is growing, such as 
alcohol, cotton goods, fish products, paper, foot- 


wear, soap, sugar, tobacco. Portugal supplies 
nearly 50% of the imports. Lobito, an Atlantic 
seaport, is adrae bgar errs of a railroad r 

Beira on the Indian Ocean. 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union-of South Africa. To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
North is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles 
of former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- 
angle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 

opulation (1958) of 6,234,000. The capital is 
readin Marques. Chief products are cement, 
flour, sugar, coconuts, cotton, copra, sisal, and 
beeswax. Coal deposits exist and samarskite, gold, 
silver, uranium and asbestos have been discov- 
ered. Beira’s port is a relay point for important 
mineral ores. The province is a major beneficiary 
of Portugal’s 6-year development plans. 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao. There is a total area of 1,537 square 
miles and a population (1958) of 649,000. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Marmugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
ports are coconuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 
Agitation for the cession of Portuguese enclaves 
continues in India but Portugal has strongly main- 
tained its right to these possessions. When 
Portuguese ejected Indian demonstrators from 
Goa, 1955, India broke off relations. 

Goa has the shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 

Macao, with an area of six square miles, is on an 
island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River in China. Population (est. 1954), 
200,000. Trade is handled by Chinese. 

Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 
Australia, Indonesia claiming the western part. 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 
(1958), 490,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
Sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dili. 


Rumania 
ROMANIA 
REPUBLICA POPULARA ROMANA 

Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1958): 18,059,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
center. Monetary unit: Leu (pl. lei). 

Descriptive. Rumania, a Balkan state in Hast 
Central Europe, is bounded on the North by the 
USSR, on the East by the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Moldavian S.S.R., and the Black Sea, on the 
South by Bulgaria, and on the West by Yugoslavia 
and Hungary. For 243 miles the Danube forms the 
southern boundary; for 190 miles, from Calarasi 
to the Black Sea, it flows through Rumanian ter- 
ritory. The Carpathian mountains extend south- 
ward from Bukovina to Buzau, thence westward 
to Orsova on the Danube. 

Resources and Industries. About 60% to 70% of 
the population engage in agriculture and stock- 
raising, the most important agricultural products 
being wheat, corn, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
oats. Vineyards and orchards are plentiful. The 
country yields salt, petroleum, natural gas, lignite, 
gold, iron, copper, zinc and pyrites. Oil industry 
has revived; production in 1958 was 11,330,000 
tons. In face of recent discoveries, Ploesti, 
famous center, now produces .only one-third of 
total. Flour milling, brewing and distilling are 
important industries. Farm machinery, oil equip- 
ment and chemicals are produced. The country’s 
resources and most of its enterprises were na- 
tionalized June 12, 1948. It has close economic and 
political ties. with the USSR. By 1959 state farms, 
collectives and cooperatives embraced 65% of the 
land. Industrial production in 1958 was claimed to 
have risen 12.4% over 1957. 

History and Government. Rumania’s history 
dates back to 101 A.D. with the Roman coloniza- 
tion of the Dacian kingdom. The principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, dominated by Turkey, 
were united in 1859; became Rumania in 1861. In 
1866 the house of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen placed 
& prince in control. In 1877 Rumania proclaimed 
independence from Turkey. In 1881 the prince be- 
came King Carol I; in 1886 Rumania became a con- 
stitutional monarchy with bicameral legislature. 

Rumania’s location on the border of warring 
States made it frequent victim of strife. It helped 
Russia against Turkey, 1877-78. It won Dobrudja 
from Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War, 1913; 
was defeated by the Axis, 1914-15; joined the Allies 
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Allies. It already had restored southern Dobrudja 
to Bulgaria. It lost Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina to the Soviet, but regained Transylvania. 

King Carol II made himself dictator in 1938, 
abdicated 1940 (died 1953). Michael I (born Oct.. 
25, 1921) became king 1940. He abdicated under 
Communist pressure 1947, renounced abdication 
1948; married Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma 
1946, and lives in exile in France. 

With occupation by Soviet troops the National 
Democratic Front, headed by the Communist 
party, displaced the National Peasant party. A 
People’s Republic was proclaimed, practically all 
banks, factories and transportation units were 
nationalized. A new constitution on the Soviet 


model was voted Sept,.24, 1952. A Presidium is in 


control when the Assembly is not meeting. The 
Assembly has one member to each 40,000 pop. and 
currently numbers 437 Deputies. 

In the general elections of Feb. 3, 1957, the one- 
list slate was unanimously elected. 

The Premier is Chivu Stoica, appointed Oct. 3, 
1955. President of the Presidium: Ion Gheorghe 
Maurer (born 1902), elected Jan. 11, 1958. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free. and obligatory. There are universities in 
Bucharest, Jassy, Cluj and Timisoara. 

The language has a Latin base, with traces of 
French, Greek, Slav and Turkish influences. 

Liberty of worship is assured but protests against 
suppression have been made by the U.S. and 
British governments. Orthodox clergy are paid by 
the state, other clergy being subventioned. Church 
and state are separated. Roman Catholic orders 
have been abolished and the Greek Catholic 
Church has been absorbed by the Rumanian Or- 
thodox Church. 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 and 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small navy 
and air force. 


San Marino 

Area: 38 sq. mi. Population (estimated 1957): 
15,000. Flag: Blue and white horizontal bars. 

Descriptive. San Marino, smallest republic, is 
situated on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apen- 
nines near Rimini, in the heart of Italy. Principal 
industries are wine, cereals, olive oil, cheese, 
cattle, and building stone. San Marino has its 
own coinage and postage stamps, but Italian and 
Vatican City currency are in general use. There 
is no public debt. 


History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. It has had a 
treaty of friendship with Italy since 1897. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. Communist rule of 12 years’ dura- 
tion was overthrown in 1957 and a four-member 
provisional government took office. The country’s 
armed forces is a militia consisting of citizenz 
from 16-55, except teachers and students. 


Saudi Arabia 


Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 

Capital: Riyadh. Area: 870,000 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1948): 6,500,000. Flag: 
green with white sword below an excerpt from 
Koran _in white Arabic characters. Monetary 
unit: Riyal, 

Descriptive. Saudi Arabia occupies four-fifths of 
the Arabian Peninsula, with the Red Sea on most 
of its W coast and the Persian Gulf on the E. 
The highlands of the W, up to 9,000 ft., slope 
as an arid, barren desert to the Persian Gulf, 
where the land is over 2,000 ft. above sea level. 
Jordan lies W and N, Iraq N and NE, Kuwait 
has a small area in NE. Muscat blocks Saudi 
Arabia from the Persian Gulf in the SE, and 
Oman and Aden block the way to the Arabian 
Sea in the S. Yemen occupies a small area in the 
W, on the Red Sea. Opposite the Gulf of Aqaba 
lies the Sinai Peninsula (Egyptian). 

The kingdom of Saudi Arabia comprises four 
main provinces: the former sultanate of Nejd and 
the kingdom of Hejaz and its former dependencies, 
Asir and El Hasa. 

Resources and Industries. Saudi Arabia pos- 
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sesses one of the great oil reservoirs of the world, 
second only to that of Kuwait in the Middle 
East. Production centers along the Persian Gulf 
at Abquaiq, Ain Dar, Dhahran and Qatif. Re- 
fineries and piers for tankers are at Ras Tanura, 
and a pipeline runs thence to Saida on the 
Lebanese coast. Operations are in the hands of 
the Arabian American Oil Co., (Aramco), which is 
owned by Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Standard 
Oil Co, of California, the Texas Co., and Socony 
Mobil Oil Co. In 1958 it averaged a new high of 
1,015,029 bbl. a day, an increase from the 1957 
record of 992,114 bbl. a day, for a total of for 
1958 of 370,500,000 bbl. 

Aramco pays royalties to Saudi Arabia sufficient 
to defray many expenses of the state, the cost of 
internal improvements and free medicine and 
medical care for its citizens. 

An agricultural country except for oil, and re- 
cently discovered gold, silver and rich iron ore, 
Saudi Arabia’s products are dates, wheat, barley, 
fruit, hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and 
sheep are raised. Some hides, wool and gum are 
exported. It receives UN technical assistance. 

One of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran on the E coast was built by the 
United States in 1946. 

History and Government, The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The King is 
Saud (born 1902) who on Nov. 9, 1953 succeeded his 
father, who had been proclaimed King of the 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd Jan. 11, 1926. His broth- 
er, the Emir Feisal, is Crown Prince, Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister. 

King Saud has used his influence to deter radi- 
cal outbreaks. When border disputes embroiled 
Turkey and Syria in 1957 he offered to mediate; 
Turkey accepted but Syria rejected his offer. 
He approved the United Arab Republic, but did 
not join. He has accepted grants in aid from 
the United States, but not from the Soviet 
Union. He shares the Arab antagonism to Israel. 

An Advisory Council assists the King, while 
legislation is entrusted to the Consultative As- 
sembly. The country is divided into districts, each 
administered by a Governor. 

The modern history of Saudi Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement begun in the 18th century 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and supported 
by Mohammed Ibn Saud, founder of the Saudi 
dynasty. 

The Hejaz contains the holy cities of Islam— 
Medina where the Mosque of the Prophet en- 
shrines the tomb of Mohammed, who died in the 
city June 7, 632, and Mecca, his birthplace, 
containing a great mosque sheltering the sacred 
shrine, the Kaaba, which holds the black stone 
given by Gabriel to Abraham. Approximately 500,- 
000 Moslems visit Mecca annually. 

Education and Religion. Elementary, secondary 
and higher education is free, but not compulsory. 
The population is almost entirely Moslem. 

Defense. Saudi Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army maintained by levies, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with a 
military academy to train officers. Its defense is 
bolstered by agreements with Egypt, Syria and 
Yemen. The United States has an agreement for 
extending procurement assistance for transfer of 
military supplies (1951); for the use of Dhahran 
airfield by US aircraft (1951) and for a military 
assistance advisory group (1953). 


Other States of the Arabian Peninsula 
MUSCAT AND OMAN 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from 
Fl Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on 
the Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 
82,000 square miles and a population estimated at 
550,000, chiefly Arabs except for the towns of 
Muscat and Matruh, It exports dates and other 
fruits, salted fish and pearls. Capital: Muscat. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


KUWAIT 

The state of Kuwait, area (estimated), 5,800 
square miles, and population (1957) of 206,000, 
extends along the northern end of the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 
an important port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world’s richest estimated 
oil reserves—60 billion bbls. Production is handled 
by the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned by British 
and American oil companies. Under a royalty 
agreement 50% of the profits go to the Sheik, It 


produced a record 70,200,000 tons in 1958, repre- 
senting 32.5% of total Middle East output. An ex- 
tensive program of economic and cultural im- 
provement is financed by oil profits. 

The ruler is Sheikh Adullah as-Salim as-Sabah. 


BAHRAIN 

Bahrain is an Arab sheikdom consisting of the 
island of Bahrain (250 sq. mi.) and several smaller 
islands, under British protection since 1861. 
Formerly known for pear! fishing, it is now 
being developed for oil found in the central 
plateau of Bahrain Isl., mostly by American cor- 
porations. Pop., about 125,000, chiefly Moslem. 
Manamah is the capital. Fruit raising, shrimp 
fishing and weaving of mats are native occupa- 
tions. The ruler is the Sheik Sulman bin Hamad 
al Khalifah (born 1895). 


QATAR AND TRUCIAL SHEIKDOMS 

Qatar, an independent Arab sheikdom, occupies 
the Qatar peninsula on the Persian Gulf from 
Khor el Odeid to Khor el Salwa. Area (est.), 
8,000 sa. mi.; population (est.), 40,000. Capital: 
Doha. Oil deposits are exploited. 

The seven Trucial Sheikdoms, semi-independent, 
occupy approx. 32,300 sa. mi. along a 400-mile 
strip from Sha’am to Khor el Odeid at SE end of 
Qatar peninsula. Population (est.) 85,000. Dubai 
is the main port. 


For the British colony of Aden, see page 329, 


Spain 
ESTADO ESPANOL 

Capital: Madrid. Area: 195,504 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1958): . 29,662,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of arms 
in center bar. Monetary unit: Peseta (U.S. 1.67¢). 

Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy, occu- 
pies the entire Iberian peninsula in Western 
Europe, except for Portugal. It is bounded on the 
West by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
North by France and the Bay of Biscay, the Pyre- 
nees separating it from France; on the East and 
South by the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea, 
the British fortified station of Gibraltar being at 
the southernmost tip, at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 

The interior is a high inclosed plateau traversed 
east and west by mountain ranges and deficient 
in rainfall, 

The Balearic Islands in the western Mediterra- 
nean, 1,935 sq. mi., pop. (1955) 433,444, are a prov- 
ince of Spain; they include Majorca (Mallorca), 
with the capital, Palma; Minorca, Cabrera, iviza 
and Formentera. The Canary Islands, 2,807 sa. 
mi., in the Atlantic, west of the African colony 
of Rio de Oro, pop. (1955) 696,982, also are 
provinces and include the islands of Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomera, Hierro, Grand Canary, Fuerteven- 
tura and Lauzarote with Las Palmas and Santa 
Cruz thriving ports. Ceuta, a fortified post in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar, and Melilla, on the 
Rif coast, are parts of Metropolitan Spain. 

Resources and Industries. Only about one-third 
of the land is cultivable, the remainder being arid 
or mountainous. Farm mechanization and irri- 
gation are increasing. United States aid is increas- 
ing output through use of modern methods, 
Reservoirs hold nearly 11 billion cu. meters. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Tobacco, cotton, and 
rice are also grown. Wine-making is important. 
Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, iron, 
copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, sul- 
phate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods, paper, automobiles, cork and 
cement. Sardines, tuna fish and cod are most 
important fish catches. Coal production is more 
than 15,000,000 tons annually. 

Railroads are being modernized in a 5-yr, 
program to cost $588,100,000, to be completed in 
1962, The Export-Import Bank has given a loan 
of $8,000,000 and the Development Loan Fund is 
to be asked for $24,000,000. 

International air service is maintained; there 
are approx. 36 civil airports. 

Spain is engaged in extensive development of 
hydroelectric power. Over 1 billion kwh are pro- 
duced annually for Saltos del Sel. In 1958 Spain 
completed plans for 4 new installations with 
capacity of 121,900 kw on the Eo River in Lugo 
Province. 

Harried by inflation and near-bankruptcy, the 
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overnment in 1959 undertook a comprehensive 
eronomic stabilization program, including internal 
fiscal and credit measures, trade and ‘capital 
liberalization, membership in OEEC, reform of 
the foreign exchange system. The IMF lent equiv. 
of $50,000,000. Peseta was revalued from 42 to 
60 to $1 U.S., July 18, 1959. 

History and Government. Since Roman times 
Spain has had a major part in the political, 
religious and cultural fortunes of Europe. It was 
settled by Iberians, Basques and Celts, partly 
overrun by Carthaginian armies, conquered by 
Rome under Scipio Africanus c. 200 B.C. The 
Germanic Visigoths, in power by the 5th century 
A.D., adopted Christianity but by 711 A.D. lost to 
the Islamic invasion from Africa. The Christian 
reconquest from the north led to a Spanish na- 
tional movement under the Cid Campeador (Lord 
Champion) d. 1099 A.D. In 1469 the kingdoms of 
Aragon and Castile were united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand II and Isabella I, and the Moors 
driven out by the fall of the kingdom of Granada, 
1492. Spain became the bulwark of Roman Catholi- 
cism and Jews, Moors and unbelievers were 
forcibly converted or expelled. 

With the discovery of America for Spain by 
Columbus, 1492, and the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes, Peru by Pizarro and other expeditions, 
Spain became a great colonial empire. Under 
Charles V, also Holy Roman Emperor, (1519-1556) 
it moved into Italy and the Netherlands. Under 
Philip II it led the Counter Reformation. But the 
Spanish Armada failed to subdue England (1588), 
the French became a military power and the 
Netherlands were lost. Napoleon briefly dominated 
Spain in the early 19th century. Afterward Spain 
was by turns an absolute monarchy, a constitu- 

_ tional monarchy, a republic and a constitutional 
monarchy. There was a growth of anticlericalism 
and socialism, an anarchistic revolt and Moorish 
uprising in Morocco. Primo de Rivera became 
dictator in 1923; when Alfonso XIII_revoked the 
dictatorship, 1930, the subsequent elections were 
so strongly antimonarchist that he abdicated, Apr. 
14, 1931. A republic was proclaimed, under which 
large estates were broken up, religious orders 
dissolved, Jesuits expelled, church and state sep- 
arated, schools secularized. In 1936 an election 
gave the Cortes (legislature) a strong Popular 
Front (leftist) majority. 

Army officers in Morocco, forming a conservative 
core, headed a revolt against the government July 
19, 1936, under Francisco Franco (b. Dec. 14, 1892). 
They established a provisional govt. at Burgos. 
in a destructive 3-yr. war, in which 1,000,000 
sald to have died, Franco received help from the 
fascist governments of Italy and Germany, while 
the Soviet Union, France and Mexico were active 
on behalf of the republic. About 600 Americans 
with leftist sympathies served in the Abraham 
Lincoln brigade. War ended when Madrid fell to 
Franco Mar. 28, 1939. On Apr. 1, 1939 the U. S. 
recognized Franco. 

Franco was named caudillo, or leader of the 
nation, Chief of State, Commander in Chief, Prime 
Minister and head of the Falange party. The 
Cortes was reestablished July 1942, with elected, 
appointed and ex officio members. Franco estab- 
lished a Regency Council; in the event he resigns 
or is incapacitated it may by a two-thirds vote 
propose a king to the Cortes, which must have a 
two-thirds majority for a candidate. The law of 
succession was approved by a referendum, July 6, 
1947. Juan Carlos, eldest son of the pretender, 
Don Juan, is considered a possible choice. 

In July, 1957, Senor Luis Carrero Blanco, 
minister in charge of Gen. Franco’s office, sent the 
Cortes a statement saying that when Franco is 
no longer in office ‘‘the destinies of Spain will be 
directed by a monarchy, neither liberal nor 
absolute, but traditional, representative and 
Catholic.”” The ruler ‘‘will have to serve loyally 
the principles of the regime,’’ which was inter- 
preted to mean the aims of the Falange. 

Spain was neutral in World War II, and its 
relations with fascist countries and repressive 
measures caused its exclusion from UN in 1946. 
The U. S., France and Britain recommended the 
withdrawal of Franco and suppression of the 
Falange. The major powers, except Argentina, 
withdrew their ambassadors. On the initiative of 
the Latin American countries and the Arab League 
the General Assembly, UN, reversed its ruling; 
Spain was admitted to organizations and obtained 
loans from the Export-Import Bank. In 1951 the 
U. S. and Spain exchanged ambassadors, The 
cold war made Spain and its well trained army a 
bulwark against communism and led to the lease 


mary education is compulsory and free 
12 universities. : 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years. The Army has numerous divisions and 
the military forces get about one-third of the 
annual budget. The Navy has 5 cruisers, 18 des- 
troyers, and smaller vessels and a personnel of 
about 40,000. The Air Force is independent. Under 
a 10-year defense agreement with the United 
States signed Sept. 26, 1953, Spain receives arms 
and economic aid; in turn it permits use of air 
and naval bases on Spanish soil. 


SPANISH COLONIES 

In addition to-Ceuta and Melilla, Spain has: 
Spanish Guinea, in Africa, comprised of Fernando 
Po and several smaller islands, and Continental 
Guinea, with a total area of 10,852 sq. mi. and 
population (est. 1957), 212,000. The products in- 
clude cocoa, gold, coffee, wood and wool. Capital: 
Santa Isabel. 

Spanish Sahara, Africa, extending from Cape 
Blanco to a line South of Cape Ifni, includes the 
zones of Rio de Oro, 73,362 sq. mi., and Sekia el 
Hamra, 32,047 sq. mi. Population (est.): 32,000. 

Ifni, an enclave on Morocco’s Mediterranean 
coast, comprises 740 sq. mi. and 38,000 population, 
claimed as a perpetual possession under an 1860 


agreement, 
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JAMHURYAT EL-SUDAN 
REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 

Capital: Khartoum. Area: 967,500 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1956): 10,000,000. Flag: blue, 
yellow, green horizontal bars. Monetary unit: 
Sudanese pound (U.S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. Sudan, former Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium in Africa, proclaimed a republic 
Jan. 1, 1956, is bounded N by Libya and Egypt; E 
by the Red sea and Eritrea and Ethiopia; S by 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo; W by 
French autonomous republics, Chad and Central 
African Republic; and Libya. Sudan is not to be 
confused with the Sudanese Republic, formerly 
French Sudan. 

The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the West, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the East, separated 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
contains large fertile areas, including the rain- 
lands of Kassaia and Tokar, the Gezira plain and 
the pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and 
the southern equatorial belt where the soil is 
richest and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows North through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows Northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter 
Egypt at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles 
south of Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 

Resources and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
per, gold, iron, salt and other untapped mineral 
resources. The country is the principal source of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic. Chief grain 
crop is dura (great millet), the country’s staple 
food. Cotton is the principal export; American and 
Egyptian-type cottons are grown. Other import- 
ant products are sesame, senna leaves and pods, 
ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, mahogany, 
dom nuts (vegetable ivory), chillies, semn (ghee), 
melon-seeds, beans, corn, trochus and mother of 
pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory and gold. Part 
of the Sudan is included in a vast British hydro- 
electric program, 

The Manaqil Canal, opened July 21, 1959, 
utilizes waters of the Blue Nile to irrigate 600,000 
acres south of the Gezira plantations, The 
projected Rosieres dam eventually will bring 
3,000,000 acres under cultivation. An IB loan of 
$39,000,000 will aid railroad modernization. 

History and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion, 1884-85, culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
in 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
draw from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervish misrule that followed 
was overthrown by Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
treaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
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acts, provided for administration by a Governor- 
General. A constitution, 1948, provided for an 
executive council composed equally of British and 
Sudanese, a legislative assembly partly elective. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution. 

A compromise agreement was signed in Cairo 
Feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 
administration and determination by the Sudan- 
ese on either union with Egypt or complete inde- 
pendence. Sudan voted for complete independence 
effective Jan, 1, 1956. A five-member Supreme 
Commission (Council of State) was sworn in Jan. 
1, 1956, and a cabinet Feb. 2. 

In the first general election, Mar. 11, 1958, the 
pro-Western Umma party won 68 seats, and its 
ally, the People’s Democratic party 26. 

Ir a peaceable coup d’etat, Nov. 17, 1958, Lieut. 
Gen. Ibrahim Abboud, head of the armed forces, 
ousted Premier Abdullah Khalil of the Umma 
(Nationalist) party, head of a coalition govern- 
ment. Gen. Abboud became Premier, suspended 
the constitution, dissolved Parliament and abol- 
ished all political parties, ruling through a mil- 
itary council. On Mar. 4, 1959, Premier Abboud 
dismissed his Supreme Council and appointed a 
new 10-member junta. The regime advocates 
freedom from outside pressure groups; has ac- 
cepted an American aid agreement, and en- 
courages foreign investment. 

Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
medans. The educational system in the South, 
formerly largely administered by Christian mis- 
sions, now also is in hands of the government. 
Univ. College of Khartoum (formerly Gordon) was 
raised to university status in July, 1956. Arabic 
is the national language. 

Defense. Sudan has a defense force of 5,000. 


Sweden 
KONUNGARIKET SVERIGE 

Capital: Stockholm. Area: 173,378 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1959): 7,434,000. Flag: Ex- 
tended yellow cross on medium blue field. Mone- 
tary unit: Krona; pl. kronor (U.S. 19.33¢). 

Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula 
Northwest Europe. Its greatest North-South 
length is 977 miles; greatest width 311 miles. 
Sweden is separated from Norway on the West by 
the Kélen (or Kjélen) mountain range, and from 
Finland on the East by the Baltic Sea except in 
the North where the two meet along the Tornea 
River. The Baltic Sea also separates it from the 
Baltic States, Poland and Germany on the South- 
east and South and the Kattegat from Denmark 
on the Southwest. 

Stockholm and Goteborg are the largest ports. 
Sweden is a partner in Scandanavian Airlines 
System, international service. 

Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
Sweden’s total area, 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- 
ture, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
reclaimable. - 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
natural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Coal and oil have to be imported; oil con- 
stitutes 45% of all imports. Goteborg’s oil harbor 
accommodates tankers up to 50,000 deadweight 
tons. Industry employs 41% of the working popu- 
lation, agriculture 20%. The mining industry is 
extensive. Swedish steel is of especial value for 
tool making. In 1958, 31 billion kwh were 
produced and output is scheduled to reach . 36 
billion kwh in 1960. The Stornorrforsen hydro- 
electric plant on the Ume River, was designed to 
be one of the largest. 

Although over 90% of the economy is in private 
hands; the government holds a large interest in 
water power production and runs the railways. | 

Shipping is privately operated and not subsi- 
dized. The merchant marine totalled 3,492,705 
gross tons on Jan. 1, 1959. 

Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion, with more than 1,117,222 members served 
by 7,439 stores in 1957. Cooperatives also are im- 
portant in agriculture and housing. 

About one-fifth of the national product is based 
on foreign trade. Sweden exports more iron ore 
than any other country and vies with Canada in 
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wood pulp. About two-fifths of the exports come 

from pulp, lumber, paper and other forestry prod- 

ucts. Other important products are steel, ships, 

as presrel ball bearings, textiles, electrical goods. 

Chief agricultural products are cheese and butter. 
Foreign trade (in kronor): ¢ 


Imports Exports 
1957 12,533,000,000 11,104,000,000 
1958 12,200,000,000  10,807,000,000 

History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 151 members elected for 
eight years, and the second of 231 members, elected 
for four. All over 21 are entitled to suffrage, 

In early times Sweden’s inhabitants were a 
Germanic people. The first peaceful consolidation 
of Sweden with other Scandinavian countries was 
the union of Kalmar, 1397. Sweden revolted 
1434-1523. Reformation was introduced 1527; 
Lutheranism dominated from 1607. 

The King is Gustay VI Adolf (born Noy. Il, 
1882), who succeeded on the death of his father, 
Gustav V, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 
1907). The King married (June 15, 1905) Princess 
Margaret (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught and granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. He has three living sons, two of them 
commoners through marriage, and one daughter, 
Queen Ingrid of Denmark. One son, Gustay Adolf, 
was killed in an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947 
and his son, Prince Carl.Gustaf (born 1946), be- 
came heir apparent, The King’s second wife (mar- 
ried Nov. 3, 1923) was Lady Louise Mountbatten, 
now Queen Louise. 

A coalition cabinet of Social Democrats and 
Agrarians, in power since 1951, was succeeded by 
B, munorly, government of Social Democrats Oct, 

The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, Social 
Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946. 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of 
65% was set on income taxes; 80% on govern- 
ment and municipal taxes combined. About 10% 
of the national income is redistributed for social 
welfare which includes general health insurance. 

Sweden is a member with Denmark, Norway and 
Iceland of the Nordic Council, estab. Feb., 1953, 
an advisory body. 

Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogenous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 30,000 
Finns and 6,500 Lapps. Approx. 95% of the people 
are Lutheran Protestant, which is the state re- 
ligion. Religious laws were liberalized effective 
Jan. 1, 1953. Education is compulsory and the 
literacy rate high. There are state universities at 
Uppsala (founded 1477), Lund, Stockholm and 
Goteborg. 

Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 47. A first 10-month 
training period is followed by three one-month 
repetitions. There is an army of approximately 
600,000, plus a voluntary Home Guard of 100,000. 
The air force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 
world, after the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 
has 50 combat squadrons and 1,200 planes, in- 
cluding Swedish-built jets. The Navy has 3 
cruisers, 14 destroyers, 13 frigates, 28 torpedo 
boats, 24 submarines, and other units and addi- 
tional ships are being built. 

The coast artillery is largely dug into atom- 
bomb-proof rock shelters along nearly 700 miles 
of coast line. Five hundred—military rock shel- 
ters and similar airplane hangars and civilian 
shelters for 2,000,000 persons have been built. 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 

Capital: Berne. Area: 15,944 sq. mi. Population 
(UN est. 1958): 5,185,000. Flag: white cross on 
red ground. Monetary unit: Franc (U. S. 23.27¢). 

Descriptive. Switzerland, a federal republic in 
Central Europe, is bounded on the West by France, 
the North by Germany, the East by Austria and 
Italy, and the South by Italy. 

Switzerland is the most mountainous of all 
European countries. The Alps constitute 61%, 
the midlands 27%, and the Jura 12%. The Alps 
have no fewer than 70 peaks ranging from 10,000 
feet to approximately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous 
for their beauty are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, 
Lugano, Wallensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Bienne, and Constance. The 
rivers Rhine, the Rhone and feeders of the Danube 
originate here. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basel, Berne, Gene= 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne, 
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Basel is an important river port, on the Rhine. 
Resources and Industries. Switzerland’s abun- 
dant water power is exploited by 305 major 
hydroelectric plants. Salt is the principal mineral. 
Watches (50% of world’s watch trade), machine- 
ery, and precision instruments are important 
manufactures; also silk, wool and cotton articles; 
iron and steel and electrical products; industrial 
chemicals, clothing, perfumes, and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Dairy products, especially cheese, lead agri- 
culture, followed by cattle, pigs, fruit, poultry, 
tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and potatoes. Wine is 
valuable. Machine building employs 26% of all 
factory workers and accounts for 30% of exports. 
Included are textile machinery, machine tools, 
dynamo-electric plants, transformers and diesels. 
History and Government. Switzerland, the Hel- 
yetia of ancient times, is a confederation of 22 
cantons, three of which once (1291) were mem- 
bers of a defensive league and later were joined 
by other districts. In 1648 the Swiss Confedera- 
tion obtained its independence from the Holy 
Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are sub- 
divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution of May 29, 1874, with large powers of 
local control retained by each canton. The national 
authority vests in a parliament of two chambers, 
a “‘Standerat’’ or State Council to which each 
canton sends two members. The lower house, Na- 
tionalrat or National Council, has 196 members, 
one representative to each 24,000 population. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members. 

The President is selected from membership of 
the Federal Council, serves for one year and cus- 
tomarily is succeeded by the Vice President. In 
1959 the President was Paul Chaudet; Vice Pres- 
ident, Dr. Guido Lepori. 

Switzerland enters into no military alllance and 
is not a member of UN or NATO. It is however a 
member of various international agencies of the 
UN, such as the International Labor Org., World 
Health Org., and supports ECA work but is not a 
beneficiary. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
has hq. in Geneva, and the International Postal 
Union in Berne. 

Education and Religion. Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874. There are 
seven universities; the oldest is Basel, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons; other 
languages are French, Italian, and Romansch. 

There is complete freedom of worship. Of the 
population 56.3% are Reformed Protestants, 42.2% 
Roman Catholics. 

Defense. Service in the national militia is com- 
pulsory; liability extends from 19 to 60 years. Its 
15 easily mobilized divisions comprise 500,000 men, 


SYRIA 
For information on Syria, 
Republic, pages 390-391. 


Thailand (Siam) 


PRADES THAI; MUANG-THAI 

Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation (UN est. 1958): 21,474,000. Flag: Hori- 
zontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, the blue 
double width of others. Monetary unit: Baht 
(Tical of 100 Satangs) (U.S. 4.8¢). 

Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, 
is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma on 
the Northwest and West; Laos on the North 
and East, Cambodia on the Southeast, and the 
Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the China 
Sea, on the South and East. It also occupies the 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far South as the 
Federation of Malaya. It is of rolling topography 
with large areas benefiting from irrigation. 

The government in 1948 changed the English 
name of the country from Siam to Thailand. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. Don Muang airfield, Bangkok, is 
one of the largest and most modern in Southeast 
Asia, served by leading international airlines. The 
Port of Bangkok, about 25 miles inland from the 
sea on the Menam Chao Phraya, was opened to 
ocean-going vessels in 1954 after modernization. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
forests, teakwood being an important article of ex- 
port. Agriculture occupies 91% of the population. 

Mineral resources include coal, tin, iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50% 
of total foreign exchange earnings. Other im- 
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portant exports are tin, rubber, teak and tungsten. 


Pico ape ey pepper and cotton are pro- 
History and ‘ t. Siam, an ancient 


monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
pageantry, underwent a ess revolution in 
1932. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but 
he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who was 
found dead of a bullet wound, June 9, 1946, and 
the legislature named his brother, Prince Phumi- 
phon Aduldet (born 1927), to succeed him. A re- 
gency council ruled for him until King Phumiphon 
formally took the throne May 5, 1950. 

The 1952. constitution, suspended in 1958, 
provided for.a unicameral National Assembly of 
about 283 members partly elected and partly 
appointed; the latter to be progressively replaced 
by elected members. 

Field Marshal Sarit-Thanarat overturned the 
government and suspended the constitution and 
Assembly Oct. 20, 1958, with the stated purpose 
of combatting Communist inroads. King Aduldet 
proclaimed an interim constitution Jan. 28, 1959, 
and named Marshal Thanarat Premier, Feb. 9. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. There are 5 universities, 31 
training colleges and many vocational schools. The 
language is Thai, an Indo-Chinese monosyllabic 
branch. Buddhism is the principal religion. 

Defense. Of Thailand’s total armed forces of 
85,000, the militarized police force comprises 40,- 
000; army about 30,000; air force 4,000. The Navy 
has 4 frigates and many small craft, with 10,000 
personnel. 

2 s 
Tunisia 
AL-DJOUMHOURIA ATTUNUSIA 

Capital: Tunis. Area: 48,313 square miles, Popu- 
lation (UN estimate 1958): 3,815,000 Monetary 
Unit: Dinar (U.S. $2.38). 

Descriptive. Tunisia, former French protectorate 
and proclaimed a republic in 1957, is situated on 
the northern coast of Africa, with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the North and East, Libya on the 
Southeast, the Sahara Desert on the South and 
Algeria (French) on the West. The native popula- 
tion is composed of Arabs and Berbers. 

Resources and Industries. The chief industry is 
agriculture and the fertile soils produce an abun- 
dance of wheat, barley, oats, olives, grapes, dates, 
almonds, oranges, alfa grass, corn, henna and cork. 
Lead, iron, phosphate, sea salt, cement, and zinc 
are the most important minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals. and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
wine, olive oil and minerals are principal exports. 

History and Government. A former Barbary 
state under the suzerainty of Turkey, Tunisia be- 
came a protectorate of France under a treaty 
signed May 12, 1881, after France sent a military 
force to combat the raiding Khroumer tribes. After 
receiving increasing measures of self-government 
since 1947, a constituent assembly, elected Mar. 
25, 1956, chose a government headed by Habib 
Bourguiba of the dominant Neo-Destour party, 
named Premier Apr. 10. The basic law, adopted 
by the assembly, Apr. 13, vested sovereignty in the 
people, ignoring the titular ruler, Mohammed el 
Amim, Bey of Tunis. The assembly unanimously 
voted, July 25, 1957, to end the monarchy. It 
deposed the Bey and proclaimed a republic, elect- 
ing Premier Habib Bourguiba its first President. A 
Cabinet of 12 secretaries and 3 under-secretaries 
was announced. 

Under a new American-style constitution, signed 
June 1, 1959, the President is elected for 5 years, 
limited to three consecutive terms. National As- 
sembly elections are pending. 

France agreed in 1958 to withdraw from all its 
military installations in Tunisia except the air 
and naval base at Bizerte. Tunisia also seeks 
economic independence from France, and ex- 
panded European trade. 

Education and Religion. The majority of the 
population is Moslem; Europeans number about 
250,000, Jews 80,000. Fifty percent is under age 
20; estimated birth rate: 40 per 1,000; death rate, 
15 per 1,000. Arabic is the national and official 
language. School enrollment in 1955 was 300,000 
with 9,000 teachers. The Moslem university, Zi- 
touna, is located in Tunis. The Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies in Tunis is under patronage of the 
University of Paris, 


Defense. A national army was created in 1956. 
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Turkey 
E CUMHURIYETI 

Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,500 sq. mi. Population 
(Govt. est. 1959): 26,880,000. Flag: white crescent 
and white five-pointed star on red field. Monetary 
unit: Lira (of 100 piastres) (U. S. 11.11¢). 

Descriptive. Turkey, a republic since 1923, oc- 
cupies territory in Europe in and Asia. Turkey in 
Europe is bounded on the west by Bulgaria, Greece 
and the Aegean Sea, on east and north by the 
Black Sea. It is separated from Turkey in Asia 
by the narrow Bosporus at Istanbul, the Sea of 
Marmora and the-Dardanelles (Hellespont) at the 
west end, 47 mi. long, 1 to 4 mi. wide. Turkey in 
Asia is bounded on the West by the Aegean Sea, 
on the South by the Aegean, Mediterranean, Syria 
and Iraq; on the North by the Black Sea; on the 
East by the Black Sea, the USSR and Iran. The 
island of Cyprus, under Turkish rule, 1571-1878, 
lies 43 mi. south of Turkey in the Mediterranean, 
Turkey in Asia has the bulk of the nation’s area— 
about 287,500 sq. mi., and 90% of the population. 

Central Turkey is a great plateau, with 
hot dry summers and cold winters with snow re- 
maining until May. High mountains ring the pla- 
teau to the South, North and East. More than 20 
peaks top 10,000 ft. Fertile portions are in the 
West and South along the Aegean and Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

Izmir (ancient Smyrna) is the principal export 
outlet. Ports on the Black Sea include Samsun, 
Trabzon (classical Trapezus), Sinop, Amasra, and 
Eregli. Istanbul and Ankara are served by leading 
international airlines. 

Resources and Industries. Approx. 77% of Tur- 
key’s population derives its income from agricul- 
ture, the products including tobacco (more than 
250,000,000 lbs. annually), cereals, olives and olive 
oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of almost 
all varieties, sugar, opium for medicinal purposes, 
and gums. About 20,000,000 acres are in forests. 

There are large, relatively undeveloped deposits 
of coal, iron, copper, petroleum, and chrome. Tur- 
key is world’s largest producer of chrome. Other 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, magnesite 
and asbestos. Turkey denationalized its petroleum 
resources, 1954. Oil production, 1958, totaled 
2,256,00 bbl. A $50,000,000 refinery is projected for 
Mersin, to have cap. of 65,000 bbl. per day. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, foundry products, 
sugar, footwear, office furniture, canned fish, 
cement, paper, and bottles and other glassware. 
The country has the largest arms industry in the 
Middle East, most of production coming from 
the state-owned Mechanical and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc. Many American enterprises flourish. 

Exports include tobacco, cotton, dried fruit, 
livestock, chrome, oilseeds. More than 20% of 
trade is with the U. S. 

Foreign trade, in dollars: 


Imports Exports 
1957 397,140,000 345,250,000 
1958 315,110,000 264,040,000 


History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey, or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Syria, Leba- 
non, Iraq, Jordan, Palestine, Arabia, Yemen, and 
islands in the Aegean Sea. 

Turkey sided with the Axis in World War I and 
its defeat resulted in loss of much territory and 
fall of the sultanate. A republic was declared Oct. 
29, 1923, with Mustafa Kemal Ataturk first Presi- 
dent. The Caliphate (spiritual leadership of Islam) 
was renounced 1924. Turkey was permitted (1936) 
to refortify the Dardanelles and Bosporus, to 
close them if threatened, but to permit free pass- 
age of merchant vessels in peace or war. The USSR 
has proposed joint control of the straits but Tur- 
key has refused to consider it. 

The constitution provides for a single National 
Assembly of Deputies of 1 representative to every 
40,000, elected by men and women over 22 with 
secret ballot. The President is elected by the As- 
sembly from among their number; term, 4 years. 

In the elections of Oct. 27, 1957, the Democratic 
party remained in power, winning 419 of the 610 
seats in the Assembly. The President is Celal 
Bayar (born 1884), elected in 1950, reelected 
1954 and 1957. Prime Minister: Adnan Menderes 
(born 1899), appointed 1950. 

ECA and the International Bank have supported 
public works in Turkey. It is a member of the 
UN, Council of Europe and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Communism is outlawed. 

Education and Religion. Church and State now 
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are separated. About 98% of the Turkish popula- 
tion is Moslem. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular hbe- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15, and optional, but 
free, through the university. There are universities 
in Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. Another is under 
way with cooperation of Univ. of Nebraska. Robert 
College founded 1865, is oldest American college 
abroad. American College for Girls merged with it, 
November, 1958. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. Turkey 
supplies a large ground force to NATO. 

Turkey is a member, with Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, of a Balkan defense group by a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Feb. 27, 1953, and a 20-year 
military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. It also concluded 
pacts with Pakistan in 1954, and joined METO 
in 1955. Following Iraq’s withdrawal from METO. 
Turkey signed a defense and economic pact with 
the United States, Mar. 5, 1959. 


Union of 


e ° |e . 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
SOYUZ SOVYETSKIKH 
SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK 
(Formerly Eussian Empire) 

Capital: Moscow. Area (govt. est. 1956): 7,877,= 
598 sq. mi. Population (census, 1959): 208,826,000. 
Flag: red ground with gold hammer-and-sickle 
below five-pointed gold star in wpper corner near- 
est staff. Monetary unit: Ruble (official rate, U.S. 
25¢; tourist rate, approx. 10¢). 

Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest country in the world— 
stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 
Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea. In the far Northeast 
the Bering Strait separates it from Alaska. 

The vast territory of the USSR, one sixth of 
the earth’s land surface, contains every phase of 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a varied 
topography. The European portion is a vast low 
plain with the Ural mountains on its eastern edge, 
the Crimean and Caucasian mountains on the 
South and Southeast. The Urals, separating the 
European from the Asiatic portions of the country, 
stretch north and south for 2,500 miles. The 
Asiatic portion of the USSR also consists largely 
of an immense plain, with mountain ranges on its 
eastern and southern borders. 

The European rivers include the Dnieper, flow- 
ing into the Black Sea, the Volga and the Ural, 
into the Caspian Sea, the Don into the Sea of 
Azov; the Western Dvina in the Baltic and the 
Northern Dvina into the White Sea. The Asiatic 
section is drained by the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
Lena, each over 2,500 miles long, which flow into 
the Arctic Ocean, and the Amur, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean. A 63-mi. canal from Stalingrad 
to Kalach joins the Don and Volga Rivers. There 
is a vast canal system. 

The Caspian Sea, of which the south end is 
in Iran, is the largest salt inland sea (152,240 sq. 
mi.). Others are Aral Sea (26,166 sq. mi.), Lake 
Baykal (13,197 sa. mi.), Lake Balkhash (7,115 
sq. mi.), Lake Ladoga (7,000 sa. mi.). 

The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River. is the second largest city. 
Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
S. S. R., is the industrial center of the South. 
The Crimea is the vacationland and the highway 
from Sevastopol winds past Yalta, Mischor, Mas- 
sandra and other resorts along the Black Sea. 

Beginning in 1939 the USSR by means of military 
action and negotiation overran contiguous terri- 
tory and independent republics and annexed them. 
Transfer of part of East Germany was approved at 
the Potsdam Conference. The Yalta Agreement 
conceded Soviet claims to Japanese territory in the 
Kurile islands and southern half of Sakhalin. De- 
tails in World Almanac for 1958 and earlier issues, 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
The USSR is a federation consisting of 15 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
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tain 17 Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics and 
one Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the eee ore also 10 National Dis- 
ricts. The Union Republics are: 

The Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 16% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
The capital is Moscow. 

The Saaeene Soviet voted July 16, 1956, to 
incorporate Karelo-Finnish Republic as an auton- 
omous republic within the R.S.F.S.R., reducing the 
federation by one to 15. It comprises territory 
ceded by Finland after World War II. The capital, 
Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 18th century by 
Peter the Great. Forests cover two-thirds of the 
area and the underground wealth includes non- 
ferrous metal and mineral deposits. 

Eastern and Western Siberia of the RSFSR, have 
peen transformed by steel mills, huge dams, oil 
and gas industries, electric railroads and new 
highways. Resources include water power, coal, 
jron ore, lumber, aluminum, gold, tungsten, nickel, 
cobalt, salt, mica, graphite, asbestos and newly 
discovered diamonds (Yakut Autonomous Rep.). 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the most 
densely populated of the constituent republics. It 
porders on the Black Sea, with Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Rumania on the West and 
Southwest. “The population is 80% Ukrainian. 
Capital: Kiev. The northern part of Bukovina 
was added to the Ukraine S.S.R. from Rumania in 
1940. Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), 
is a part of this republic. The Crimea was trans- 
ferred to the Ukraine Feb. 27, 1954. - 

The Ukraine contains the arable biack soil belt, 
the chief ‘wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 


The Donets Basin has a huge storage of 
iron and other metals. Here are produced hey 
the coal mined in the country, 50% of the pig 


mines. 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), situated on the western border of the 
USSR, suffered greatly under the Czars from 


russians, 80.6% Jews, 10%; others, R 
Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital. 

Principal crops are flax, grain and potatoes. 
Chief industries include agricultural machinery, 
woodworking, matches, linen, paper, leather, oil 
pressing, glass. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the capi- 
tal, the most important oil fields in the USSR. 
Before the second world war it produced more than 
25,000,000 tons of oil a year. Its natural wealth 
includes deposits of pyrites, barites and fossil copal, 
as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, tin, vanadium 
and molybdenum. Establishment -of large irriga- 
tion projects has made cotton growing important 
(high quality Egyptian-type cotton). A high-yield 
winter wheat also is grown. Three-fifths of the 
population are Azerbaijanians, a Turkish people. 

Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
grapes are grown. The capital is Tbilisi (Tiflis). 

Armenian S. S. R., with its capital in Erevan, 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian. 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, most important 
economically of the Central Asia republics, con- 
tains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet Union. 
A high quality caracul fur is produced for export. 
Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, copper 
and oil. Capital: Tashkent. 


First Soviet Census Since 1939 Shows Trend Toward Cities 


A new census of the Soviet Union 
(USSR), first since 1939, was completed 
Jan, 15, 1959. It reported 208,826,000 popu- 
lation, an increase of approximately 38,- 
226,000 over the census of 1939, and of 18,- 
126 over the official prewar estimate of 
190,700,000, which included Moldavia, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

On May 10, 1959, Izvestia reported a 
Pe enecy summary by the Central Sta- 
istical Administration of the USSR 
Council of Ministers. The information 
below is taken from that report, which 
was published in full in Population Bul- 
letin of Population Reference Bureau, 
Inc., Washington, D. 


On the whole the population of the 
USSR increased 9.5%-during this period 
(1939-1959), while that of the Urals in- 
creased 32%, West Siberia, 24%, East 
Siberia, 34%, Far East, 70%, Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan, 38%. 

The sex ratio in 1939 was 48% male, 
52% female; in 1959 it is 45% male, 55% 
female. There are more than 12 marriages 
per 1,000 of population per year, more 
than 25 births per 1,000 per year, and 
7.0 deaths per 1,000 per year, “the lowest 
level of deaths in the world.’’ Natural 
increase (excess of births over deaths) 
exceeds 3,500,000 a year. ; 

The urban population, 60,400,000 before 
the war, increased to 99,800,000 in 1959, 
up 39,400,000. This is ascribed to indus- 
trialization and mechanization of agri- 
culture. Rural population is 109,000,000. 
Thus urban is 48% of the total, rural 52%. 
_ The largest concentration of population 
is in the Russian SFSR: 61,477,000 urban, 
96,017,000 rural, or 52% urban. Next 
largest is Ukrainian SSR: 19,130,000 ur- 
ban, 22,763,000 rural, or 46% urban. 

In 1926 there were no cities of 200,000 
east of Tashkent; in 1946 there were 11 


cities of this size; today there are 72. 
Since 1939 the population in and beyond 
the Urals has increased from about 48,- 
000,000 to nearly 63,000,000. 


Population Changes in Soviet Republics 


193 1959 
Russian SFSR........| 108,379,000 | 117,494,000 
Ukrainian SSR... 40,469,000 41,893,000 
Byelorussian-SSR..... 10,0 8,060, 
Usbek SSR Geet laece 6,336,000 8,113,000 
Kazak SSR....3. 00... 6,094,000 9,301,000 
Georgian SSR........ 3,540,000 4,049,000 


Azerbaijan SSR 
Lithuanian SSR. 
Moldavian SSR 


abrian oo). sa: auc 1,885,000 2,094,000 
Kirghiz SSR... 2... 1,458,000 2,063,000 
Tadlik S8Ri wascen te 1,484,000 1,982,000 
Armenian SSR.... 1,282,000 1,768,000 
Turkmen SSR .. 1,252,000 1,520,000 
Estonian SSR........ 1,052,000 1,196,000 


Comment on Census Report 

Comment on the Soviet population figures by 
Robert C. Cook, editor of Population Bulletin: 

The most striking revelation is how severely the 
male population was decimated during World War 
II, The census indicates a loss of 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 males. 

At the end of World War II the USSR was far 
weaker in manpower resources than the western 
powers assumed. She had then only about 25,000, - 
000 able-bodied males between 20 and 45, about 
10,000,000 of whom were mobilized for military 
service. 

The new count . . . represents an increas 
38,000,000 over the 1939 census. Somewhat Sear 
than 20,000,000 of this must be attributed to pre- 
war territorial annexations. 

The census clearly shows how outdated is 
traditional concept of Russia as a vast ace 
agricultural peasants. Large numbers of people 
who were evacuated (during the war) formed the 
nuclei of new cities east of the Urals. The very 
rapid urban growth from 1956 to 1959 reflects 
boundary changes as well as creation of new cities. 


During this period alone 20 
pues 0 new cities were 
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Moldavian Soviet Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Prath and Dniester rivers. It 


cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute their common, 


build dwellings of not more than 5 rooms. 


or 
The Communist party Feb. 27, 1958, approved 
Secy abolish machine and 


and retail outlets for farm machinery. 
A new price and delivery schedule for collective 


procurement of farm produce by the government 
at relatively uniform prices sealed to meet opera- 
tion costs of average farms. 


Attention was directed to Soviet progress 
field by the flight of a Tu-114 turboprop airliner 
from Moscow to the International Airport at 


means “equivalent shaft horsepower.” Power of 
purely jet engines is described in “Ibs. of thrust.” 

Aerofiot uses the following jet transports, among 
others: TU-104A carrying 70 passengers to Europe 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

Electric power output is growing rapidly and 
under 2 15-year plan is scheduled to reach an esti- 
Tated 200 billion Kwh. In 1958 it was estimated ab 
233 billion kwh. Of many large hydroelectric devei- 
opments, the world’s largest is under construction 
at Bratsk on the Angara River 200 mi. N. of Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. When completed, it will produce 
4,500,000 Kw. Its dam rises 400 ft. above the river, 
forming a reservoir 350 mi. long containing 145,- 
000,000 acre-ft. of water. Others are the Kuiby- 
shey on the Volga, opened in 1958; Stalingrad, 
north of the city of Stalingrad; Gorki, and Molo- 
tev. Others are planned or building. 


creased by about 10% over 1957, against a planned 
increase of 7.6%. Individual products were: 


Pig iron (metric tons) -...--..:- 39,600,060 
Steel (metric tons) ---- 55,000,000 
Rolled steel (metric toms) ...... 43,000,000 
Iron ore (metric tons) mee A 88,800,000 
Coal (metric: toms) <.--.....--.--- 006 497,700,000 
Coke (metric tons) Se ee 50,900,008 
Oil (metric toms) .......-.- eye ee 
Natural gas (million cu. meters ...... 30,000 
Cotton fabrics (yds.) ......----.-«++ 6,380,000,000 
Wool fabrics (yds.) .......- aye 330,000,000 
Meat (metric tons) .........-.-...-.. 7,900,000 
Milk (metric toms) -..-......-- 57,800,000 
Passenger atitos....-- 5. 22. as - ne ere 122,000 
Trucks, buses SF Pre Ae 389,000 
Retail trade (million rubles) ........ 670,000 


At the 2ist Communist party Congress, Jan. 
1959, Premier Khrushchev called for a future an- 
nual increase in production of 8.6%, with 198% 
goals of 65-70,000,000 tons of pig iron, 86-91,000,000 
toms of steel, oil production doubled to 240,000,080 


» 
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, 500 billion pany electric power, and masses 
new consumer ¢! i 

orn government reported Apr. 13, 1959, that in 
the first quarter of the year Soviet industry pro- 
duced 11% more than in same period of 1958, with 
planned production overfulfilled by 5%. 

Soviet gold production in 1958 was est. between 
12 and 15 million oz., about half exported and 
constituting more than 50% of production by the 
rest of the world. 

Foreign trade is a state monopoly. In 1958 
imports and exports aggregated 34 billion rubles 
(U.S. $8.5 billion at official rate of exchange), 
compared with 29,1 billion rubles ($7.25 billion) in 
1956. Of the 1958 total, trade with other com- 
munist nations amounted to 74%, or 25 billion 
Tubles (U.S. $6.25 billion), and included petroleum 
and products, iron and steel, rolled non-ferrous 
metals, industrial plant equipment, manganese, 
asbestos, lumber, cotton, and others. 

Half of the 9 billion rubles ($2.25 billion), trade 
with, non-Communist countries in 1958 was with 
NATO member nations, led by Great Britain 
which bought $160,000,000 worth of Soviet goods 
and exported an est. $66,000,000 to the USSR. 
The two nations signed a 5-year agreement, May 
24, 1959, designed to expand mutual trade. 

Trade with the United States in 1959 was up 
sharply over previous recent years. In the first 
five months of 1959, the Soviet imported $3,000,000 
worth and exported to the U.S. $12,100,000. Ameri- 
ean tourists were expected to number 15,000 in 
1959 and add an est. $5,000,000 to USSR revenues, 


GOVERNMENT 

The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. Im the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547. Peter the Great (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime and led to mild con- 
cessions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of 
the empire (Noy. 7). The first provisional demo- 
cratic government under Prince Georgi Lvov was 
followed by a second under Alexander Kerensky. 
This in turn was routed by the extreme Bolshevists 
under Lenin. The first Soviet constitution was 
adopted in 1918 for the R.S.F.S.R.; the USSR was 
formed in Dec., 1922, and the first Union consti- 
tution adopted in 1923. A new constitution was 
adopted 1936. It provides for universal direct 
suffrage witii secret ballot. It was modified, 1944, 
to give each of the constituent republics the right 
to have separate commissariats for defense and 
foreign affairs. Voting age is 18; candidates for 
election must have reached 23. 

The highest legislative authority is the Supreme 
Soviet, consisting of two chambers, the Soviet of 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 
first house is elected on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 population; the second on the 
basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 
from each autonomous republic, 5 from each 
autonomous region, and one from each national 
district. The Supreme Soviet normally meets twice 
@ year, serves for a four-year term. 

On Mar, 16, 1958, 1,378 candidates on a single 
Slate were elected to the first chamber of the 
Supreme Soviet. Of eligible voters, 99.97% voted; 
only 580,641 out of 133,796,091 failed to vote the 
Slate. In 1954 1,347 were chosen. The 1958 returns 
showed gains were made in representation by 
workers in industry and transport and agriculture, 
these categories now having 712 deputies or over 
51%, as against 502 or 37% in the former house. 
There were declines in representation of party and 
State apparatus, secret police, armed forces and 
intelligentsia. Since nominees are chosen strictly 
by plan, the results were interpreted as an 
attempt of the Khrushchev administration to 
reduce political personnel and increase workers in 
the Supreme Soviet. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
are divided into People’s Courts and Special 
Courts. In Feb., 1957, the USSR restricted the 
Supreme Court to appellate functions. 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers (Premier 
and deputies) appointed by and theoretically re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Soviet. 

Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
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Communist party, the only legal 
est authority in ‘the 


Prem 
Dec. 31, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, 
son of a cobbler. His real 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili, but he was named 
Stalin (meaning man of-steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi M. Malenkov was named Chairman 
the Council of Ministers (Premier) and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev succeeded Stalin as First Secretary 


munist Party Congress in Moscow, 1956. He said 
Stalin developed a ‘‘cult of personality” that was 
alien to Marx-Lenin principles and a cruel one- 
man rule that subverted communist aims. Anastas 
I. Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier, and Malenkov 
followed with details. The Congress endorsed the 
action of the leaders. Within the year the Soviet 
Union acted to encourage closer relations with 
socialist parties in other nations and extended 
its policies of barter and exchange and loans to 
finance projects in other countries, and opened its 
boundaries to journalists and tourists. 

A six-months’ internal struggle for power, 
directed against Secy, Khrushchev, culminated 
July 4-5, 1957, in the ousting of V. M. Molotov, 
Georgi M. Malenkov, Dmitri T. Shepilov, and 
L. M. Kakanowich. Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, 
appointed Minister of Defense, Feb. 9, 1955, was 
relieved of his duties Oct, 26, 1957, on charge he 
had attempted to eliminate party direction of the 
armed forces. He was replaced by Marshal Rodion 
Y. Malinovsky, 

Khrushchev was elected Premier by the Supreme 
Soviet, Mar. 27, 1958, succeeding Marshal Bul- 
ganin who resigned and, following several demo- 
tions, was dropped from the party Presidium 
Sept. 5, 1958. Khrushchev remained First Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee. He revived 
the title of First Deputy Premier, dropped in 
1957, and named to the office Anastas I. Mikoyan 
and Frol R, Kozlov. Other members of the Council 
of Ministers (deputy premiers) are: Aleksandr 
F, Zasyadko, Alexei N. Kosygin, Dmitri F. Ustinov. 
Josef J. Kuzmin was demoted from the office and 
removed from the state planning commission, 
Mar. 20, 1959. 

The Khrushchev policy of amelioration faltered 
when open antagonism against domination by 
Moscow developed in Poland, and Hungary flared 
into revolt late in 1956. The brutal suppression of 
Hungarian nationalism by Soviet arms was fol- 
lowed by tightening of political controls. When 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia refused to give up his 
independent policy he was denounced in 1958 as 
a traitor to Communism and a tool of the West. 

For 1959 events consult Chronology and Index, 


ANNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands of rubles. 


Receipts Expenditures 
LOG Tier ce sheeitetan ., 617,155,967 604,580,653 
1958 ..........4.. 642,965,000 627,742,125 
TD 5D (OBE. ) ecru jsnedas Seyeleley aed ate 707,200,000 


Of 1959 budget expenditures, about 707.2 billion 
rubles (nearly 44%) were allocated for economic 
development; about 96.1 billion rubles or 13.5%, 
for defense. 

The ruble was pegged at 4 to $1 in 1950, the 
rate used in foreign trade and other data, but the 
common rate to tourists is 10 to $1, 


EDUCATION 
The following survey of education in the Soviet 
Union is summarized chiefly from the Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1959, (London) edited by S. H, 
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Steinberg, Ph.D. and published in the United 
States by St. Martin’s Press. 

Universal compulsory education was introduced 
in 1930. Since 1934 three types of schools have 
been maintained, with 4, 7 and 10-year courses. 
By law, Dec. 24, 1958, technical education is to be 
for 8 years, afterwards combined with 3 years of 
shop practice. More than 100 languages are taught. 

In 1957-58, primary and secondary schools 
numbered 214,200; their enrollment together with 
that of technical and other schools, was over 
30,000,000 with 1,850,000 teachers. Vocational and 
industrial (labor reserve) schools, for ages 14-17, 
and factory schools, had 1,392,000 pupils in 1957- 
58. Technical schools, providing one and two-year 
courses for those with 10-year general educations, 
numbered 434 in 1957 and from 1955-57 graduated 
198,000. The vocational industrial and technical 
schools as a whole graduated 361,000 skilled in- 
dustrial workers and 325,000 agricultural workers 
in 1957. In 1958 more than 2,000,000 children 3 to 7 
attended kindergartens. Boarding schools, believed 
designed to more closely control higher education, 
increased their enrollment from 105,000 in 1957 to 
430,000 in 1959. 

Universities, institutes and other sources of 
higher education in 1957-58 totaled 763, with 
2,099,000 students, including 779,300 taking cor- 
respondence courses. In the same period there 
were 3,498 technical colleges with 1,941,000 stu- 
dents. In 1958 there were 1,340 scientific research 
institutes with 121,500 staff members. 

The USSR Academy of Sciences has 61 institutes, 
33 research stations, 31 laboratories, 3 observa- 
tories. Of the individual republics, 13 have their 
own Academies of Sciences with staffs totaling 
11,974, For Moon rocket, 1959, see Inder. 

RELIGION 

Separation of church and state was effected in 
1918. Nine branches of Christianity are repre- 
sented, led by the Orthodox Church, which in 
1956 had 22,000 congregations. Islam has the 
second largest following. Jewish and Buddhist 
faiths are also present. 

Marriages must be registered and divorce is dis- 
couraged. State payments are made to mothers 
with the birth of the third child. 

DEFENSE 

The USSR has not disclosed the actual strength 
of its armed forces for many years. In 1959, 
Western authorities estimated Soviet forces to 
total between 3,600,000 and 4,350,000. The Army 
had 2,300,000 or more distributed among 175 
divisions, plus 40 anti-aircraft and artillery divi- 
sions, under a decentralized command system of 
6 or 7 major armies. From 100 to 110 of the active 
divisions were rifle or infantry divisions, and an 
est. 45 mechanized and 20 armored divisions. 

In Jan. 1959, the government announced a 
300,000-man reduction had been completed by 
Jan. 1, in addition to a 1,840,000-man cut it 
claimed had been mace between 1955-57. 

Air Force personnel was estimated at more than 
800,000, first-line planes at 20,000; cargo planes, 
trainers and others, another 20,000. The USSR is 
thought to produce 10,000 military aircraft an- 
nually, of which more than 6,000 are jet-powered. 

The Navy is believed to include one to three 
battleships, 30 to 35 cruisers, 150 to 180 modern 
destroyers, 450 submarines (24 fewer than in 
1958). Personnel was estimated at 750,000. Two 
new submarine types in commission in 1959 and 
believed capable of firing ballistic missiles or 
rockets were the Z-class, the Soviet’s largest, and 
a modified standard W-class long-range submarine. 

Pres. Eisenhower on Mar. 13, 1959, said the 
Communist bloc had an est. 6,500,000 men in 400 
divisions, supported by 25,000 operational aircraft. 

In a letter to a British scientist, Aug. 5, 1959, 
Premier Khrushchev said the Soviet Union was 
ready to agree to discontinuance of nuclear tests, 
He had rejected Pres. Eisenhower’s proposal, Apr. 
25, to ban tests within a 30-mi. limit of the earth’s 
atmosphere, but the Soviet Union adopted as its 
own a British proposal to set in advance a limited 
number of international inspections of atomic 
sites annually. 


United Arab Republic 


AL-JUMHURIA AL-ARABIA AL-MUTFAHIDA 
Capital: Cairo. Area (est.), Egypt and Syria: 
458,432 sq. mi. Population (est. 1958): 27,990,000. 
Flag: Red-white-black horizontal bars, two green 
stars in center. 
The United Arab Republic, a new unified Arab 
state formed Feb. 1, 1958, comprises the former 


independent republics of Egypt and Syria, Joined 
with the new republic in a federation agreement 
of Mar. 8, 1958, is the independent kingdom of 
Yemen, not a member of the republic. 

A plebiscite, Feb. 21, 1958, gave virtually unani- 
mous approval to the merger. Egypt and Syria are 
treated as regions, under an appointed executive 
council. Gen. Nasser was endorsed for the Presi- 
dency. He appointed a 2l-member cabinet, com« 
posed of 15 Egyptians, 6 Syrians, Oct. 7, 1958. 

Hodeida, chief Red Sea port of Yemen, was 
designated as permanent headquarters of the 
federal council for the three United Arab States. 

Legislation drawn up May 13, 1958, abolished 
Egyptian and Syrian citizenship and designated 
those peoples solely as Arabs, The legislation pro- 
vided that the ‘‘Arab territory” comprised Egypt 
and Syria, while the ‘‘Arab fatherland” encom-~ 
passed the area from the Atlantic coast to the 
Persian Gulf. Individual flags of the two nations 


are retained. E t 


MISR 

Capital: Cairo. Area: 386,198 sq. mi. (est.). 
Population (UN est. 1957): 24,026,000. Flag: White 
crescent and three five-pointed stars on green 
field. Monetary unit: Egyptian pound, 100 piastres 
(U.S. $2.87). 

Descriptive. Egypt, a republic since 1953, now 
Southern Region of the United Arab Republic, oc- 
cupies the northeast corner of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean sea. On the East lie Israel and 1,200 mi, 
of Red Sea separating Egypt from Saudi Arabia. 
Libya is on the West and Sudan is south of 22° N, 
Lat, The peninsula of Sinai extends into the Red 
Sea, with the Gulf of Aqaba on the East and the 
Gulf of Suez inside Egypt, and the Suez Canal 
connecting the Gulf of Suez with the Mediterra- 
nean. Jurisdiction over a 28-mi. wide strip of Asia 
Minor west of Israel, including Gaza, was given 
Egypt by an armistice agreement, 1949, as a refuge 
for displaced Palestinian Arabs. 

Alexandria is the chief port. Cairo, largest city, 
is rich in archaeological treasures, cafes, bazaars. 
Excursions for tourists are conducted to the pyra= 
mids, Sphinx, temple ruins at Karnak and Luxor, 
and other ancient monuments. 

Resources and Industries. Productive acreage 
lies in the Valley of the Nile and its delta, or 
Lower Egypt, north of Cairo. The Nile flows 
through 960 mi. in Egypt and covers 2,850 sq. mi. 
with waters and marshes. About 13,000 sq. mi 


are cultivated for cereals, vegetables, cotton und 


sugar cane, and 1,900 sq. mi. have canals and fruit 
plantations. The Nile rises in June and reaches 
its peak by October, regulated by dams. The land 
is divided into rectangular basins protected by 
banks: water is admitted te a depth of 3 ft., and 
left 40 days; it is then run off and seed is broad- 
cast. Fruit is plentiful and includes grapes, dates, 
figs, pomegranates, peaches, apricots, oranges, 
lemons, bananas and olives. 

The dams conserving Nile waters are among the 
largest in the world. Aswan, at the First Cata- 
ract, is 176 ft. high, creating a reservoir 230 mi. 
long. Gabel Awila dam is over 3 mi. long. The 
Aswan High Dam project in southern Egypt when 
completed will add 2,000,000 acres of arable land. 
It is getting Soviet financial and technical sup- 
port. United States technical aid to UAR was re« 
newed in July, 1959. 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, iron, alum, copper, 
beryl, granite and sulphur. 

Egypt has textile plants, yarn factories, cement 
and fertilizer factories, and a thriving film in- 
dustry supplying the Moslem countries. 

In 1958 it received a USSR loan of 700,000,000 
rubles to assist in its 5-year industrialization pro- 
gram of 125 projects, to cost an estimated 
$672,000,000. 

The principal imports are wheat, textiles, min- 
eral, chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood 
and cork articles; paper, metals, machinery and 
motor vehicles. Exports are chiefly cotton, rice, 
onions, mineral products. 

History and Government. Archaeological records 
of ancient empires in Egypt go back to 4,000 B.C. 
A high civilization of rulers and priests dominated 
the lowly serfs. Assyrians, Persians, Greeks (Alex- 
ander of Macedon), Romans, Saracens, Turks, 
French (Napoleon) and British invaded Egypt. 
Under Turkish sultans the khedive as hereditary 
viceroy had wide authority but repeated insolvency 
led to regulation by European powers. Britain, 
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which supervised the administration after 1882, 
made Egypt a protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
when Turkey joined Germany in war, but ended 
it Feb. 28, 1922. Britain then recognized Egypt as 
@ sovereign state but reserved defense, security of 
British communications, and the Sudan. 

The sultan became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922, 
and a constitution was adopted 1923. King Fouad 
I died Apr. 28, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
son, Farouk I, who did not come of age until July 
29, 1937. Farouk was married to (1) Farida Zul- 
fikar, divorced 1948; children, Princess Ferial, b. 
1939, Princess Fawzia, b. 1940, Princess Fadia, b. 
1943; (2) Narriman Sadek, May 6, 1951, divorced 
Feb. 2, 1953: Son: Prince Ahmed Fouad WU, b. 
Jan. 16, 1952. King Farouk abdicated July 26, 
1952, and left the country. His son was named 
nominal ruler under a regency council, Aug. 5, 
1952. The crown was abolished when Egypt was 
declared a republic, June 18, 1953. 

In 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance 
revised the conditions of association. Britain 
agreed to a condominion over the Sudan, with 
British and Egyptian troops cooperating, and ob- 
tained the right to retain 10,000 soldiers and 400 
airmen to defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until 
Egypt could take over, and also held naval bases 
in Alexandria and Port Said. 

“Egypt became a charter member of the UN and 
in 1944 led in organization of the Arab League, 
In 1947 Egypt brought before the Security Coun- 
cil, UN, a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez. In October, 1951, Egypt abrogated its 
1936 treaty with Britain. Parliament amended the 
constitution Oct. 16, 1951, to provide for a sep- 
arate Sudanese constitution. The Sudan, with 
UN support, became independent 1956. 

Delays in reforms, corruption in public office and 
royal extravagance led to an uprising July 23, 1952, 
led by the Society of Free Officers (Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, ch. exec. comm.) which named Maj. Gen. 
Mohammed Naguib commander in chief. They 
forced abdication of King Farouk. The constitution 
was cancelled and a transition government insti- 
tuted. Naguib became Premier Sept. 7, 1952. When 
the republic was proclaimed June 18, 1953. Naguib 
became its first President and Premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamel Abdel Nasser, the principal influence behind 
the revolt, removed Naguib and succeeded him as 
Premier on Apr. 18, 1954. On June 23, 1956, voters 
elected Col. Nasser President (99.9% of total 
votes) and adopted a constitution providing for 

of worship, press, speech, assembly and 
private ownership, and election of a national as- 
sembly. The constitution proclaimed Egypt to be 
an Arab state under a republican and democratic 
form of government. 

Women voted for the first time in Egypt in the 
country’s first post-revolution general election for 
@ 350-member Parliament, July 3, 1957. 

In July, 1956, the United States, Great Britain 
and the International Bank withdrew support 
from loans to start the Aswan dam. President 
Nasser, July 26, nationalized the Suez Canal and 
seized control of the assets of the Canal company. 

The border hostilities between the Arab nations 
and Israel heightened during the Suez crisis. 
Israeli forces invaded Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula 
Oct. 29, 1956, and by Nov. 4 occupied that and 
the Gaza Strip. On Egypt’s rejection of a demand 
by Britain and France for a cease-fire, the latter 
two nations began bombing Egypt by air Oct. 31 
and landed forces Nov. 5-6, despite UN and United 
States objections. Egypt and Israel accepted a 
cease-fire proposal of the UN, followed by Britain 
and France, and fighting ended Nov. 7. Israel 
withdrew from Egyptian territory, Mar. 4, 1957. 

A UN Emergency Force guards Gaza’s border 
with Israel. Gaza received its own Legislative 
Council Mar. 15, 1958, comprising 10 Egyptians 
and 10 Palestinians who assist the governor. 

Gamal Abdul Nasser (’Abd al-Nasir), President 
of Egypt and of the United Arab Republic, was 
born Jan. 15, 1918, at Beni Mor, Assiut Proy., 
Egypt, and trained at a military college. He led in 
the ousting of King Farouk, and worked with Maj. 
Gen. Naguib until the latter tried to turn back to 
the parliamentary system that Nasser considered 
an obstacle to reform. Nasser had himself elected 
President for 6 yrs. in 1956 and is chairman of the 
sole political party, the National Union. His pro- 
gram is to unite the Arab world of the Near East 
under the leadership of Egypt, to control and de- 
velop the resources of these nations for their own 
use, and to remove foreign influences. His aim is 
to maintain a neutralist position between the great 
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power blocs. He is an open enemy of Israel and its 
Asia Minor 


basic 
Egyptian group; the »Bedouin, ae 
Nubians, a mixed group. Moslems form over ge 
of the population; Christians, 7.89%; Jews, 0.34%. 
Education is compulsory for all beginning 
at age seven and free through hig! 


versity of Al-Azhar in Cairo, founded about 968 
A.D. Four modern universities are Cairo Uni 
sity, Alexandria Univ., Heliopolis Univ., Assiut 
Univ. There are two American centers: American 
University, Cairo, and an American College for 
women, Assiut, Upper Egypt. Arabic is the official 
language. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory for all. 
The Army and Air Force have been expanded. The 
regular army (1959) is est. to number 100,000, the 
militia 50,000 and a large number of trained 
peasantry. The delivery of large tanks, motorized 
guns, machine guns, small arms, jet airplanes 
and submarines from Soviet Communist sources 
has made the United Arab Republic the most fully 
armed nation in the Near East. 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

The Suez Canal, 103 mi. long, joins the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. Its minimum width 
is 196 ft., 10 in., and maximum draft for vessels 
35 ft. It was begun April 25, 1859, by a French cor- 
poration under Ferdinand de Lesseps and opened 
Nov. 17, 1869. Benj. Disraeli, British prime min- 
ister, obtained control for Britain Nov. 24, 1875, 
by buying 176,752 shares from the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt for £3,976,582 (nearly $20,000,000). Brit- 
ain increased its holdings to 295,026 shares out of 
652,932. Prolonged agitation led to an agreement 
July 27, 1954, by which Britain agreed to withdraw 
all troops (est. 80,000) within 20 mos. after signing 
pact on Oct. 19, 1954. The 74-year British military 
occupation ended June 13, 1956, ahead of schedule. 

The canal was due to revert to Egypt Nov. 16, 
1968, termination date of the company concession. 
On July 26, 1956, President Nasser proclaimed 
nationalization of the Suez and announced profits 
would be used to build the projected High Dam at 
Aswan. 

After the UN Security Council opened debate 
Oct. 5 on a British-French complaint against 
Egypt’s seizure, Egypt, Britain and France agreed 
Oct. 12 on 6 general principles to govern future 
operation of the canal, including one that its 
operation ‘‘shall be insulated from the politics 
of any nation.’’ 

During the conflict with Israel Egypt blocked the 
canal by sinking vessels. These had to be removed 
by salvage crews with UN help. The canal was 
reopened for fulltime use Mar. 29, 1957. 

Egypt on Apr. 24, 1957, promised to set aside 
25% of gross receipts for maintenance and devel- 
opment of the canal, and to limit increases in 
tolls to 1% within any 12 months. It affirmed 
Egypt’s determination to abide by the Constanti- 
nople Convention of 1888, and to accept the juris- 
diction of the International Court in differences 
arising from its interpretation. Contrary to this 
agreement it has continued to bar Israeli shipping. 
and even cargoes destined for Israel. : 

A final agreement between the United Arab 
Republic and the Universal Suez Canal Co., signed 
July 13, 1958, called for payments to stockholders 
of £23,000,000 ($64,800,000) on a 5-year installment 
plan. It proposed to leave to stockholders assets 
and liabilities of the company outside Egypt (est. 
at $200,000,000 and $6,500,000 respectively), and 
waiver by the Republic of approx: $15,219,500 in 
tolls retained in London and Paris since nation- 
alization. = 

Syria 
SOURIYA 

Capital: Damascus. Area: 72,234 sq. mi. Popu- 
lation (UN est. 1957): 4,082,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-white-black, with three red 
stars on white bar. Monetary unit: Syrian pound 
(U. S. 27.9%¢). 

Descriptive. Syria, Northern Region, second unit 
of the United Arab Republic, is situated in the 
Middle East, bounded on the North by Turkey, on 
the East by Iraq, on the South by Hashemite 
Jordan and Israel, and on the West by Lebanon 
and the Mediterranean Sea. It is traversed by the 
Orontes and Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is the chief 
seaport. 

Syria is rich in antiquities. Damascus is one of 


the world’s most ancient cities, havin 
a city more than 4,000 years. Soa 


of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425 at par of 
which allowance, however, r 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
when the Treaty of Conciliation, the 
and the financial convention were signed inthe 


language. Lateran Palace, Feb. 11, 1929, 
university in Damascus, agricultural colleges lini. As pee — 
GSelemie and Bekka and engineering in Aleppo. independen 
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Sovereign Pon 
temperatur gate legislative power. In all cases not cov 
Resources and Industries. Sizty percent of Uru- the Italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat 
guay’s area is devoted to stock raising, 21% to of State represents the Holy See in its diplo- 
; matic relations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the 
chief products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, Pope is pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless 
Citrus fruits, rice, tobacco, cats and linseed. The his mediation is specifically requested by both 
meat packing, textile and wine making industries parties in political disputes. This, however, does 
are important. not prevent the defense of the Church whenever it 
y It has about 5,000 mi. of national highways and is persecuted. At present, about 50 nations main- 


Imports by U. 8. Exports by U. 8. 


B 49,000,000 
1957 18,000,000 900 the 


eT a Cer ret Tae dele Plate end tt roe present, sovereign’ 
Se ece of i # and ity is the Supreme Pontiff, John XXII, Angelo 
later 2 D of Brazil, declared its independ- Giuseppe er ae pee Sotto “4 oe Ber- 

t : gamo, elected Pope, 263rd, in succession ° 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina, Aug. 27, 1828. Bocelli, Pius XII, Oct. 28, 1958. 


The first constitution was adopted July 18, 1830 
4 The present version adopted in 1934 and last Venezuela 
amended in 1952, replaced the office o ja REPUBLICA DE VENEZUE 


council chooses 9 departmental ministers. The Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 sq. mi, Popu~ 
constitution provides for a Chamber of Deputies lation (UN estimate 1958): 6,320,000. Flag: three- 
and a Senate elected for four-year terms. Suffrage horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; arc of seven 
is universal, with proportional representation. white stars in blue portions. Monetary Unit: 
The constitution provides for old-age pensions, Bolivar (29.85c). 
child welfare, state care of mothers, free medical Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
attention for the poor, workmen’s accident in- of South America and is bounded on the North by 
surance, cheap dwellings for laborers, an eight- the Caribbean Sea, with a coastline of 1,750 miles, 
hour day and a six-day week, 4 minimum wage and on the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
special consideration for employed women and Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia. 
minors. It recognizes workmen’s right to strike It is in the torrid zone, 928 miles from East to 
4 and unions. West. 790 miles from North to South. It has 72 
In general elections, Nov. 30, 1958, the rightist islands totaling 14,650 sq. mi. included in its terri- 
Blanco (Nationalist) party triumphed over the tory, the largest being Margarita, 40 mi, by 20 mi., 
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now the state of Nueva Esparta an important pearl 
center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
‘about four-fifths of the country. About 1,700 miles 
in length and 1334 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the second largest river system in 
South America, and is navigable for about 700 mi. 
Tts headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the 
Venezuelan-Brazilian border were located in 1951. 

Angel Falls, said to be the tallest in the world, 
3,212 ft. in all, with one drop of 2,648 ft., was 
found on a branch of the Caroni River by Jimmy 
Angel, American aviator, in 1937. The spurs of the 
Eastern Andes are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. 

There are more than 1,800 mi. of railways and 
15,000 mi. of highways. Civil aviation is develop- 
ing rapidly. Caracas has an international airport 
and airlines reach many cities in the interior. 

Resources and Industries. Mining, agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. Ven- 
ezuela claims to be one of the highest ranking 
petroleum countries in the world. Lake Maracaibo, 
since 1917 has become the greatest oil field in 
South America. In 1958, production was 2,604,840 
bbl. per day. Concessions are held by foreign inter- 
ests, with half of revenue going to the govern- 
ment. Other minerals are iron, gold, copper, coal, 
salt, tin, manganese, asbestos, diamonds and mica. 
Coffee is major agricultural product and is second 
only to petroleum in total export value. Others 
include cacao, balata, tonka beans and rubber. 
New industries are steel, petrochemicals, plate 
glass, flour milling, bagasse paper. 

Extensive economic development is financed by 
-oil profits. Venezuela inaugurated its first hydro- 
electric plant, Apr. 21, 1959, on the Caroni River 
near Ciudad Bolivar, with eventual capacity of 
400,000 kw. It will provide power for the nation’s 
first completely integrated steel plant, producing 
by 1960 some 606,000 tons annually. 

Foreign trade in 1958 was: Imports, est. $1.4 
billion; exports, est. $2.3 billion. 

U. S. trade in dollars (Dept. of Commerce): 

Imports by U. S. Exports by U. S. 
1957 900,000,000 1,050,000,000 
1958 892,000,000 809,000,000 

History and Government. Columbus first set foot 
on the South American continent on the peninsula 
of Paria, August, 1498; on same voyage he found 
the mouth of the Orinoco. Alonso de Ojeda, 1499, 
found Lake Maracaibo; called the land Venezuela, 


™“—or—Littie Venice, because natives had houses on 


stilts. Vespucci sailed with Ojeda, and later. Ven- 
“ezuela was under Spanish domination until about 
1821, The republic was formed after secession from 
the Colombian Federation in 1830. The present 
constitution (1953) provides for a President elected 
for 5 years by direct universal vote; a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies; and a Supreme Court. 

The constitution recognizes and protects the 
rights of private property, guarantees to the 
individual the right of education, employment and 
health, and also embraces a basic labor law that 
calls for a degree of profit-sharing, the right to 
organize and strike, paid vacations, pensions, and 
dismissal indemnity. It guarantees a fair return 
to capital, prohibits monopolies, and allows for- 
mation of employer associations. 

President Marcos Perez Jimenez, elected in April, 
1953, was ousted in Jan., 1958, and the country 
was temporarily ruled by a military junta. Presi- 
dent: Romulo Betancourt, elected Dec. 7, 1958. 

Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed.,All education, including college, is 
free. Primary education is compulsory. 

Defense. Military service is obligatory for all 
men, 18 to 45. The Navy consists of nine destroy- 
ers, 4 frigates and other craft. 


Vietnam 


Total area, est. 1958: 127,000 sq. mi. Population, 
(est. 1956); 25,000,000. Vietnam is split between two 
hostile governments, the Republic of Vietnam, 
which controls the southern half, and the Com- 
munist regime of North Vietnam. 

Descriptive. Vietnam, one of three former French 
Indo-Chinese Associated States, is situated in 
Southeastern Asia, bounded on the North by 
China, on the East and South by the South China 
Sea, and on the West by Cambodia and Laos, It 
consists of the former French protectorates of 
Tonkin and Annam, and former colony of Cochin 
China. Principal cities are Saigon, Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, Hue and Tourane. 
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Zone; 
tobacco, sugar cane and shellac. 
There is considerable light industry. 


Republic of Vietnam 

Capital: Saigon. Area (est.): 65,000 sq mi. Popu- 
lation (est. 1956): 12,000,000. 

History and Government. Vietnam’s recorded 
history began in Tonkin early in the Christian 
era. It was conquered by China, 111 A.D. and 
was a vassal state during many subsequent 
periods. French and Portuguese missionaries came 
in the late 16th century and French influence ex- 
tended after the Sino-French protectorate treaty 
of 1884. The Indo-Chinese Union was proclaimed, 
1889, following establishment of a French protec- 
torate over Cambodia, 1863, and over Laos, 1893, 

In 1940 Vietnam was occupied by Japan and 
used as a base for the invasion of Malaya. During 
the occupation nationalist aims gathered force. A 
number of groups formed the VietMinh (Inde- 
pendence) League, headed by Ho-Chi-Minh, Com- 
munist guerrilla leader. In August, 1945, the Viet- 
Minh forced out Bao Dai, former Emperor of 
Annam, head of a short-lived regime sponsored by 
Japan, France opposed the Communist forces with 
an Expeditionary Corps, 1945-1954, incurring huge 
losses. Bao Dai was recognized by France as Chief 
of State under an agreement signed Mar. 8, 1949, 
which provided for a largely independent Vietnam 
within the then French Union. The war cost 
France $5 billion, $2 billion of which came from 
U.S. aid. Communist China backed Ho-Chi-Minh. 

A cease-fire accord signed in Geneva July 21, 
1954, divided Vietnam along the Ben Hai river. It 
provided for a buffer zone, withdrawal of French 
troops from Northern Vietnam and elections to 
determine the country’s future. Under the agree- 
ment the Communists gained control of the terri- 
tory north of the 17 parallel, 22 provinces with an 
area of approx. 62,000 sq. mi. and 13,000,000 pop. 
(est.), with its capital at Hanoi, and Ho-Chi-Minh 
as President. South Vietnam was to comprise the 
30 southern provinces with an area of 65,000 sa. 
mi. and pop. of 12,000,000 (est.). 

In parliamentary elections, Aug. 31, 1959, Pres. 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s National Revolution Movement 
won 76 of the 123 Assembly seats. 

On Oct. 26, 1955, Ngo Dinh Diem, Premier of 
the interim government of South Vietnam, pro- 
claimed the Southern Zone a republic and became 
its first President under a provisional constitution 
act, following a referendum Oct. 23 which ousted 
Bao Dai as Chief of State. Elections to a con- 
stituent assembly were held Mar. 4, 1956, and 
a constitution promulgated Oct. 26. South Viet- 
nam receives U.S. aid. The plebiscite to unify the 
country has been postponed. 

Two members of a United States military ad- 
visory team were assassinated and a third wounded 
by Communist terrorists, July 8, 1959. 

Chief religion is Taoism; Buddhism and Christi- 
anity also are practiced. The National University 
is at Saigon. 

The South Vietnam army numbers 150,000, est. 


Yemen 
MUTAWAKELITE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 

Capitals: Sana, Taiz. Area (est.): 75,000 sa. 
mi, Population (govt. est. 1958): 5,000,000. Flag: 
red with sword and 5 white stars, Monetary unit: 
Silver riyal. 

Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, now fed- 
erated with the United Arab Republic, is an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
western part of the Arabian peninsula between 
the British protectorate of Aden and the Saudi 
Arabian Asir, Its northern boundary and political 
relations with Saudi Arabia were defined by the 
Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. 

Hodeida, major port on the Red Sea, is ha. of 
the federal council of the new United Arab States. 
Other major ports are Mocha and Loheiya. Marib 
and Sana are archeological sites. 

Resources and Industries. On the plateau of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
dates, charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones 
are exported. It granted a large oil concession to 


an American group in 1955, with half of reve 
to go to the government. 2 hace 
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A development program for Hodeida is under 
way, including replacement of its shallow-water 
facilities by a deep-water port at Ras al Katib 
Peninsula, 10 mi. to the North. 

History and Government. Yemen’s territory once 
was part of the ancient kingdom of Sheba, or 
Saba, a prosperous caravan link in trade between 
Africa and India. A Biblical reference speaks of 
its gold, spices and precious stones as gifts borne 
by the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon. 

Yemen is a democratic Islamic monarchy, ruled 
since 1948 by Iman Ahmed, following the assas- 
sination of Ahmed’s father, the Iman Yahaya and 
two other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. The government 
promised the country its first consultative assem- 
bly and other reforms. The King formed a new 
cabinet with himself as Premier, Aug. 30, 1955. 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 

Following formation of the new United Arab Re- 
public, Yemen federated with the new republic, 
Mar. 8, 1958, but unlike Egypt and Syria, retained 
its sovereignty. 

In 1956 and 1957 Yemen received shipments of 
Soviet arms, including aircraft. 


Yugoslavia 
FEDERATIVNA NARODNA REPUBLIKA 
JUGOSLAVIJA 


Capital: Belgrade. Area: 98,766 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (UN estimate 1958): 18,397,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red star in 
center. Monetary unit: Dinar (U.S. 0.3333c). 

Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and plateaus occupy 75% of the land, 
and forests abound. In the SE along the Adriatic 
coast the mountains taper off and the region. Dal- 
matia, has ports, fishing villages and olive groves. 

The Kosmet, a 24,000-sa. mi. area in the South, 
is the center of the Albanian minority and is 
rich ih lead and lignite. The government invested 
more than $167,000,000 in the area between 1947 
and 1956. Its Trepca lead works is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

Rijeka, on the northern Adriatic, 
Italian Fiume, is the largest port. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
basic industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of 
small peasant holdings. Cattle-raising and forestry 
occupy 57% of the population. Nearly one-third 
of the area is covered with forests (19,068,637 
acres), about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted 
to agriculture, and of this 80% is sown to cereals. 
The chief crops are tobacco, wheat, barley,rye, 
oats, corn, hops and grapes. Since 1952; members 
are guaranteed a basic wage and share in coopera- 
tive profits. The principal minerals are coal, iron, 
copper, chrome-ore, antimony, Manganese, lead, 
pyrites, mercury, salt and bauxite. 

Industrial production has more than- doubled 
since 1939, with a 430% increase in production of 
electrical energy alone. In 1958 the overall index 
(1953—100) was 188 compared with 170 in 1957, 
Mining index was 158; electricity, 245. 

In the first 6 months of 1959, industrial pro- 
duction rose 10% compared with 1958; personal 
income was 21.5% higher, spending by 8%;°ex~- 
ports by 8%. 

Mining and metallurgy are important. Metric 
tons of production in 1958 were: Coal, 1,212,000; 
iron ore, 1,992,000; steel, 1,119,600; lignite, 17,- 
880,000; lead, 84,240. Refined lead, 95% exported 
to the U. S., is Yugoslavia’s biggest dollar earner. 

History and Government. Serbia, which had 
since the Battle of Kosovo (1389), been a vassal 
principality of Turkey, was established as an inde- 
pendent kingdom by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
After the Balkan wars its boundaries were enlarged 
by the annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia, 
1913. When the Austrian Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand and wife were assassinated at Sarajevo 
June 28, 1914, the Austrian government forced war 
on Serbia and brought on World War 1, 1914-1918. 

When the Atstro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was later 
changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d. 1921) was suc- 


formerly 


ceeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 
Marseille Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany invaded 
April, 1941, and King Peter II fied to London, 

A national liberation movement headed by 
Josip Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945. It became a feder= 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and Marshal Tito, a 
Communist, became head of the government. By 
terms of a treaty with Italy the greater part of ~~ 
Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa and adjacent is- 
lands were ceded to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia laid 
claims to Trieste. An agreement between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy signed Oct. 5, 1954, gave Yugo- 
slavia the southern zone it had occupied, a small 
section of the Italian-held northern zone, and 
access to the port of Trieste. 

The Stalin policy of dictating the Communist 
line to all Communist nations was rejected by 
Marshal Tito. In June, 1948, the Communist 
Cominform denounced him and called on Yugoslavs 
to “raise from below a new internationalistic 
leadership.’’ Tito disregarded the opposition. He 
accepted economic aid and military equipment from 
the U. S., and received aid in foreign trade also 
from France and Great Britain. He was given 
loans by the World Bank. 

In May, 1955, Premier Bulganin and Party 
Secretary Khrushchev of the Soviet Union formally 
apologized to Tito in Belgrade and signed an 
agreement for better relations, admitting the 
right of Yugoslavia to* be independent in its 
policies. At a secret meeting in Rumania in Aug- 
ust, 1957, Tito and Secy. Khrushchev agreed on 
closer interstate and party cooperation. 

After the Polish riots and the Hungarian revolt 
the Soviet Union reversed its conciliatory attitude 
and demanded strict adherence to policies decided 
on in Moscow. Marshal Tito refused to repudiate 
the position of the Communist party of Yugo- 
slavia, which stood for ‘‘independence of every or= 
ganization of the working class and free right of 
all progressive movements to choose their own 
path to socialism.’”? Moscow condemned this as 
“opportunism and revisionism,” and accused him 
of truckling to western powers. Communist China 
echoed this. During the Yugoslav party’s congress, 
Apr. 22, 1958. Marshal Tito called on USSR leaders 
to give up their “absurd” ideas for regimenting 
Yugoslavia, praised American aid and commended — 
the non-interference of ‘‘true internationalism.” 

Yugoslavia is governed by the President and the 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlia- 
ment numbering 30 to 34. The bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Council 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre= 
senting the constituent republics and organized 
economic groups. The Federal Council also func- 
tions separately as a Council of Nationalities on 
proposals concerning constitutional changes or the 
federal economic plan. Each of the constituent 
republics is similarly organized. Marshal Tito was 
reelected President, unopposed, by Parliament to 
a four-year term, 1954, reelected Apr. 17, 1958. 

The constitution enfranchises women, separates 
church and state, and provides for breaking up 
of large estates. The ballot is secret and freedom 
of worship is guaranteed. 

Collectivization of farms reduced output so dras~ 
tically that the government in 1953 made partici- 
pation voluntary. Private holdings are limited to 
10 hectares (24.7 acres). Heavy industry is con- 
trolled by the workers. 

Foreign trade is decentralized, with trading en= 
terprises operating independently. Social contri- 
butions (taxes) are no longer fixed in advance, but 
measured by production and profits. 

Complete free social security is in force, includ- 
ing unemployment, medical, maternity benefits. 

Education and Religion. All education is free; 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, 
Skopje and Sarajevo. Principal languages are Slo- 
vene, Macedonian, Serbo-Croat. All religions are 
recognized and enjoy equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox 
comprises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory for men 
over 18. The air force is in process of reconstruc- 
tion, The navy comprises 2 destroyers, 4 escorts, 53 
torpedo boats, 2 submarines, a minelayer, 24 mine~ 
sweepers, patrol vessels and others. 

Yugoslavia is a member, with Greece and 
Turkey, of a Balkan defense group under a treaty 
signed in Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953 and a4 
20-year military ald pact, Aug. 9, 1954, 
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Population of Important Foreign Cities 


Source: Latest census reports and latest official estimates; *(asterisk) denotes capital: 4 
Gr. denotes Greater, or metropolitan area ~- : 
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Saskatoon..... 72,858 | |*Copenhagen, eae tte 
Albania Sherbrooke...-.|  58,668||_ Gro... >... Wuppertal... : 
*Tirana.....-+| 59,887|/Tiree Rivers...| _50,483||Frederiksberg. | ‘118,993 |lGermany, 
meg ae: 361,285 ones pas 667,706 eager «ve stef i 005000 ast 
* ers o. ‘oronto, Gr... nm *Ber 
Constantin : | 149,253|\vancouver.. ...| 365,844 ‘Republic be basa Ree men 
(Ohta Ree 299,018 paneonyer, Gr. rete ee 76a Marx Stadt).} 289,000 
erdun.....-++ ’ ID ieee 5 Dresden........ 3 
Ereieneda 323,671 ||Victoria.......| _ 54,584) Ecuador Poe 186,000 
*Buenos Aires.. |3,703,000||Victoria, Gr...| 125,447|\Guayaquil..... 
510,739||Windsor....... 121,980) |x =Quito 
2 Winnepeg..... 255,093 Egypt, UAR 
269,514||Winnipeg, Gr. . 409,121 s 1,400,000] [Rost 
351,813 ||Ceylon ..| 250/000 Zwickau.. 148,793 
244,473 eeaee : sao -|2,800,000||Ghana 
afina,. : , * . A 
125,048 mandy. 57,000 ~ 135:509 chat 135,926 
219,620) (Chile 101,963 |*athens. ... .. .|1,378,586 
244,678 HA ee Thy Sian 148'250 Patras. JS aeae] 209,000 
Vicente Loped..|149.908|(Vatparaiso.-..-| 261,084 Tanta... +) 140,000) ""(Piracus)....| 186,014 
Adelaide. ..... 529,000 [China *San Salvador..| 203,000/|" (Satonika) 
Brisbane. .....| 543/000|!Amoy.........| 240,000 Santa ote 109,711 (Gatuuike)<. <j -STGaoe 
*Canberra..... 35,827 ||Anshan. ...... > Ease lat thi hei 5 Guatemala 
Hobart: . 103,570||Canton....... 1,650, a0 *Guatemala 
Melbourne, Gr. /1,677.100||Changsha..... 700,000 *Addis. Ababa. 500,000) City 293,998 
‘ ; Asmara. 132,000 ” 
Newcastle. . 189,750 ||Changchun yee , Quezaltenango.| 36,209 
Perth. ‘| 376,000||_ (Hsinking)...|} 415,0 Finland nines 
Sydney, Gr... . {1,975,020 bet gerbe tee haa hen *Helsinki (Hel-| *Conakry.....| 53,000 
Austria \Chenteh (ehol)| §10000|Ingue ee: Haiti 
Graz........,.| 231,223|(\Gninkiang. 220/000 Tan = Aux Cayes 80,000 
Innsbruck. .:.| 102,759/\Chungking.. .. : |1,620,000|/rurke (Aboy.. | 4439001 |\Cape Haitien...| 60,000 
ing. «= 2s--++| 186,177) [Dairen. ...... : 1,054,000 pape 7,000! Gonaives. . 75,000 
s Eugeeis aos y * -~aAul- 
“Vienna... .. .|1,766.102|[posnony | 430,000 //Bordeaux......| 257,946 aes Prince) 200,000 
Belgium Hangchow..:| gogagoleare------::| 1ap00|Hendurse | 55.099 
Antwerp......| 794,280|/Hankow.. ..... 1000) lrvons....)... "| 471'270|\San Pedro Sula.| 54,268 
ceaeet epi Sarat Se PSS daratia.- | Saas itangery | 
sharlero: ; y4! owloon...... ’ ieee So ibe 75 Sp 
Ghent ‘| 442'792||Lanchow. .... -| 600,000 Ren Cel smes “As seretds “Budapest... ./ 1,164,963 
nleggs. ss. 573,176||Macao, Port... 187,772 *Paris, tate ee 2 Lee p *Budapest, Gr./ 1,850,000 
Louvain,,.....| 80,000||Nanking..... . 1,113,972 ||,.paris’ Gro” Deg Debrecen...... - 130,000 
—Namur........| 65,000||Ningpo........] 218,774||o¢“itienne. BBY Miskole. . .-.»-| 175,000 
Belgian Congo eee .. +.» /4,140,000 Strasbourg... 2007921 Szeged........:| 136,752 
Elisabethville. .| 169,985 ||" Verannin) 760,000 |(Toulouse. ...:.| 268,863 ||fceland 
*Leopoldville. .| 370,490) \snangnai..... | /7,100'000||French Africa *Reykjavik....| 66,589 
Bolivia Shenyang |" Abidjan.......| 125,000||India 
Cochabamba... . 87,200|| (Mukden).. . |2,290,000||Brazzaville . 205,000) |48ra. . 375,665 
*LaPaz.......| 339,279||Sian. .. ... 11,500,000||Dakar. 234.500 Ahmedabad. 788,333 
Oruro,........ 75,500||Siangtan. .... .| '300'000||See also Algeria Allahabad. . 332,295 
Sucre.........{| 53,800||Soochow......{| 260,000 Amritsar... ...| 325,747 
Brazil Taiyuan 500,000 Basa Benares 355,777 
raz J waren ts ; est 5: Ae 
Belem... 260,600//Tentsin.... .. .{8,100,000/|Aachen........| 155,500 Espgaler acne 
Belo Horizonte. 501,428 /|Tsinan........| 472,279||Augsburg. 201,700! |Galeutta, 3’9R2': 
Curitiba.......| 231/628 |{Psingtao.....-) 850,508 Benin (West), -|2,223,000 Delhi’ 982,307 
Fortaleza.,....| 280;100||Wenchow..... 631,276 ||Bielefield, 173,500 Howrah’ 914,790 
Natal.. a | 196.300) uhan......... . }1,800,000/*Bonn, .°.: :: .F 173,600|lEyderabad. |. 163 
Niterol, . 221°628||Xanchow... ...| '250,000/|Bremen: ‘> B12 000ltRR oe eae nee 
Porto Alegre, . 512,951||\China Bremerhaven. . 133,800] lian : s 1859 
Recife. 703,726|| (Taiwan) Bochum.... .. {| 351;200|ltueeew ooo: 1383 
*Rio de Janeiro|2,940,045| Kaohsiung. ...| 371,225||Brunswick.. || || 242°216||VCKnOW.---- -|_ 496,861 
Salvador... ...| '532,619||Keelung..., ..:| 197/029||Cologne.. °:*: ‘| 718/000||ngadura, 2. 177 | 27340:086 
Sao Paulo... . |8,417,208|/Taichung..::.!| 249;946|/Dortmund...: :| 611,000||Nagpue, 7. | aeu°a8d 
Bulgaria (Tainan........|. 287,797 Duisburg. »-. ...| 485,400 Nem Di =i 449.099 
Piovdiv.......| 162,518||*Taipei.......| 759,200||/Dusseldort.. 659,000||Poona.. | 480982 
*Sofla,........| 725,756||Colombia Essen... .....| 702,000) (Srinagar... .. || 2077 787 
Varna.........}|  119,769||Barranquilla...| 392,330 Branetont | 8509 Indonesia 
Winina *Bogota...... . |1,044;760!lG@einenhinehan — Ma Randunc 
Mandalay. . ...| 186,000 Rarsagens. . ee, 63:10 Gasca, ee ..s.s} 750,000 
oulmein.....|} 101,720|/COM..........) & ire. Batavia). 
*Rangoon.....| 740,000|/Medellin......| 545,860 ee Sogiakarta a 00.000 
Cambodia Costa Rica Heidelberg Medan, «v2... 00 
*Phnom-Penh,,| 550,000|/Puntarenas. ...| _15,272/|Herne.. Makassar......} 400,000 
Geass San Jose.....| 152/346 Karlsruhe. pete . +++! 150,000 
Calgary.......| 181,780|\Cuba ee ees Semarang aces bon 
Calgary, Gr....| 200,449||Camaguey..... 204,254 |e rateid oo Bolen cose 50! ood 
Bdmonton.....| 226,002||*Havana, Gr... |1,158,203| |r bese ee he Surabaya... ||| iced 
Edmonton, Gr.,| 251,004||Holguin.. .... .| '226,644||WoCck... 229,900 noah Se 
Halifax../... 93'301||Marianao... .. . 120; 000 we gshaven.. 150,700||Iran 
Hamilton, ...|” 239'625| (Santa Clara,...| 144'630 Rote 291,500||Abadan, . Ses 283.625 
London.......| 101,693||Santiago de ulheim-on- Arak... .. 352,718 
Montreal. . 1,109439|| Cuba.......| 166,565 BP -.++. | 173,200|/Hamadan. 416,789 
Montreal, Gr. : /1620/758||Czecho- aes Isfahan, 255,000 
- | "222°1299]| ~ slovakia Met ; 148,400 ||Meshed. 242,000 
345/460 ppeeavas ...| 247,000 heater e -| 983,200/|Resht. .. 342,097 
170, 09.55 8 Brno.. .....} 306,000 iOberknescn is | Hess aren ’ pad 
: 9||Ostrava. 199/902 3 “ . 3 
e Plaen (Piisén).. | 134, $02 ||Gidenburg.....| 119.000)|*Tehran.: . *.:/1,512,000 
Saint John... | 52. io '|*Prague.. | 978° ooolle ruc 130,300} Iraq 
Hoi ecklinghausen| 296/000 *Baghdad.. .. .| 1,306,604 


Baara so. es ete. 
Mosul. 


Ireland 


156,324 

pi 99,441 
ecvceese| 115,442||P1 
'Torreon...... 142,101 
Veracruz......| 123,368 


8 ||Mongolian 


ep. 
*Ulan Bator... 


Morocco 
28,878||Gasablanca. ...| 700,000 
OZ ier 5015.0 200,000 
160,000||Marrakech 230,000 
Meknes. . 150,000 
58,000 ||*Rabat.. 0,00! 
365,000||Tangier...... 183,730 
Italy Tetuan........| 93,658 
ri 297,302 ||Nepal 
*Katmandu.,..| 175,000 
Netherlands 
*Amsterdam,..| 871,577 
Arnhem 121,376 


5||Nijmegen......| 124,697 
Rotterda: 726,188 
Tilburg. . 132,877 
Utrecht. . 2491324 
New arene 
Auckland. , 401,500 
Christchurch.. 205,500 
Dunedin...... 101,600 
*Wellington 
(incl. Hutt)..| 231,900 
Nicaragua 
*Managua.....| - 176,569 
Nigeria Gat ) 
Ibadan.. 
*LAgOS..... +--+ 
(Ogomosho.. .. . 
Oshogobo..... 
7 Norway 
Yokohama... ‘| 182.209 Bergen. ae st 25,000 
x % Oslo.........| 455,000 
Nu Seat 274,827 Stravanger.... 52,01 
Jordan Trondheim. ,..| 59,000 
a 70,000 Pakistan end 
(district)... «| 260,000] |Guittaons- +--+! 477°000 
Kenya (Brit.) *Karachi......| 1,126,417 
*Nairobi......| 186,000||Lahore........ 849,000 
Korea Peshawar...... 151,776 
Inchon.. 321,072 Bomelninty Pao 237,21 
Pyaneyaae ae de Colon... .- | 82.204 
(Hei 285,965 anama.....-. , 
*sccul Ceo) 1,710,242 ||Paraguay 
Taegu. . 488,960||*Asuncion. . 210,000 
Laos Concepcion. .~. 28,35 
*Luang Gnesenadon Be is 
Prabang.....| _40,000)|Villarica 
*Vientiane.. .. .| 100,000] |/Peru 
Lebanon Arequipa. reat’ 
*Beirut. 450,000||G2l80--- ---*) “1500 
Tripoli... 100,000 |x oi "000 
Zahi 40'000 Lima. . | 1,050, 
HEE : , Philippines: 
epee b ma aeons 
*Monrovia.’. . 5 
110,122 
Libya ca 1,200;000 
Maa oro 70,533 ||Manila, Gr... .| 2,022,420 
piarata 2) 65890 Paueson Ci. | 05872 
Tera sca Zamboanga...» ‘ 
Liechtenstein Poland 
*Vaduz......> 3,300 Er anores: ..es| 216,200 
Aopepcn tk ‘Danzi 265,500 
pusae:: .| 70,000 scatowice.. a 205, 300 
ala TAKOWs «<2 00s B 
*Kuala ae 315,040) |Lodz ...| 687,300 
Penang.. 34°930||Poznan.......| 383,300 
Singapore. .... 1,236,000 meee ott 244,200 
ettin’ 
Mexico 5 
Aguascalientes.| 117,409 *Warsaw. .. .. .| 1,068,900 
Chihuahua....| 110,779|| “72 396,100 
Cuilacan......| 144,550 P. l 5 File 8 
Guadalajara...| 382,710 BSS 63,700 
Suared.....+1.| 128782] Mrisbon:... 11] 794200 
Leon. sor08.. || 118°215| (Porto... ....+.| 283, 500 
Mest) as (edt 
Mexico, Gr... |4,500,000||*Salisbury.... .| 200,000 
Monterey .| 340,626 rene rent 
Morelia.......| 103,516||Arad. 106,457 
Puebla....- 229,976 [Braila. . 102,491 


Bucharest... . 
OWS ons ie ee 


150,000 | |Mecca, 


410,000 
Ploesti. .. 2... 311,000 
‘Timisoara.....| 142,251 Bite 
Saudi Arabia 509,000 
Jedda.........| 250,000|| ,Mtoscow.«. -- -|5,032,000 
Hofuf.........| 120,000 -|7,000,000 
22222222}, 300,000||M aoe 
*Riyadh 5 
Riyadh.... 280,000||N eo *Pagil 338'00 
So. Africa, Novosibirak. 887,00 
Union of Od 667,000 
Bloemfontein. .| 147,900 579,000 
Cape Town... . 20 254.00 
é 28. 
Johannesburg. .| 1,052,600 iga. 605.000 
*Pretoria.,....| -343,400 Rostov-on-Don ,000 
Spain Saratov. 5 ,000 
‘Barcelona. ... .| 1,404,840) Sevastopol. ...| 148,000 
Bilbao.......- "250,599 Stalingrad..... ,000 
Cadiz.........| 107,856||Stalino ,00' 
Cartagena,....| 113,160)|Stalinsk.. 377,000 
Cordoba......- 8,97 Sverdlovsk. 7,00' 
Bic-ANachO 0. 80,0 
Son 911,000 
694,000 
9,000 * 
‘Palma. . 140,000}| Tula. 345,000 
Seville........| 417,622||/Ufa...........| 546,000 
Valencia...... 544,306]| Vilnius (Vilna).} 235,000 
Zaragoza, . 281,200|| Vladivostok... .| 283,00 
Sudan Voronezh 454,000 
Bl Obeid......|  70,000]| Yalta. . . 40, 
*Khartoum....| _93,103/| Yaroslavl: pasate 
jPOroz. ry 
Peer ee ec 132,619| |For onoy. 284,000 
‘Boras.........|~ 65,633/| United Arab Republic 
Ieper aces Seen See Egypt, Syria j 
oteborg..... + i 
Halsingborg.... 75,710 RTED ae 
Imo........| 221,870 Birmingham. . fh 103,000 
0,254|| Bradford. . 287,000 
Bristol. ..| 439,600 
Coventry...... ye 000 
Croydon...... 249,500 
ns eee 300,500 
itzerlan 
Rec nd | 200,700||Leeds.. 510,100 
HBerne........| 160,900]| Leicester. +| 2812 
Geneva....... 166,600 Liverpool. .. seas |. 768,700 
‘Lausanne. . 117,600|| *London...... 13,225,000 
Zurich. “| 427.100||*London, Gr.. . |8,222,3: 
Syria, VAR 2 Manchester....| 682,000 
‘Aleppo. . 400,000 Newcastle.....| 275,100 
*Damascus. 395,000 Noinennay 312,600 
Homs.........| 293,500}| Oxford. . 104,40 
Hemma,......| 173,000|| Plymouth. 217,900 
Lattakia...... 109,216||Lortsmouth 226,900 
Thailand Sheffield.. 98,50 
*Bangkok.... .|1,773,318 Stoke-on-Trent. 272,000 
‘Tunisia 
46,681 40,100 
680,000) | .42,020 
5,635 M un 251, 300 
48,172 erthyr 
She Tydfil F 59,300 
172,465|| Neath. 31,170 
453,151||Swansea.. 162,300 
.| 131,336) SCOTLAND 
.| 286,210}|Aberdeen...... 186,190 
.|1,214,616|| Dundee. sais 179,225 
Edinburgh. Pasir 465,671 
..+++| 455,000) |Glasgow.. . (1,079,364 
‘Archangel.....| 256,600 NORTHERN 
Astrakhan.....| 294,000 IRELAND 
Baku.........| 968,000)|Bélfast. . ..| 440,100 
Barnaul.......| 320,000 Londonderry. . 51,600 
Cheliabinsk....| 688,000 Uruguay 
PBIEPEODE 658,000||* Montevideo... 900,000 
Brivan,....-.. 509,000|| venezuela 
4 Barquisimeto.,| 178,000 
Gorky (Nizhni_ *Caracas, Gr... |1,189,000 
Api elias eS pre Maracaibo.. ...| 423,000 
Irkutsk... :--°-| 363,000 Valens ae ISL 008 
EVBDOVO sssisn, 200000] etaiphnay 188,600 
(Koenigsberg) 202,000|| Hani. gO 
Karaganda. . 398,000|| anio 1,800'000 
Kazan. 643,000)| 59:80 150'0 
ee “| 322,000 Y ee, 2 d 
arTkKov f e 
Kirov Rog. . oe 252,000|| Hodeida....... 40,000 
Kiev... .|1,102,000|| *Sana. ..| 75,000 
Klaipeda. Taiz 25,000 
Memel).... 89,000|| Yugoslavia 
Krasmoyarsk. . 409,000||*Belgrade.....| 510,000 
‘Krasnodar..... 312,000||Lijubijana.....| 146,000 
Krivoy Rog... .| 386,000||Sarajevo...... 142,000 
Kuibyshey....| 806,000||Skopje. ....... 129,00 
TLeningrad,... .|3,300,000||Subotica...... 118,000 
Lugansk,..... 274,000||Zagreb........! 368,000 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


wtandards, Department of Commerce 


Source: National Bureau 


Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
12 inches (in.) = 1 fooy (ft. 
3 feet 


1 yard y 5) 
rdi 1 rod (rd.), pole, or perch (1634 ft. 
Bi tots : = Thanos this) 2280 yaras = 660 
ee 
8 furlongs =1 eee (mi.) = 1,760 yards 
3 miles =1 league = 5,280 yards = 15,840 


feet 
5,280 feet, = 1 statute or land mile 
6,076.1033 feet = 1 international nautical mile 
AREA MEASURE 


Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
viated by using ‘‘superior’’ figures. For example, 
#t2 means square foot, and ft’ means cubic foot. 


144 square inches = 1 square foot (sq. ft.) 
9 square feet = 1 square yard (sq. yd.) = 1,296 
square inches 
3014 square yards = 1 square rod (sq. rd.) = 27234 
square feet 

160 square rods == 1 acre = 4,840 square rods = 
43,560 square feet 

== 1 square mile (sq. mi.) 

= 1 section (of land) 

= 1 township — 36 sections = 36 
square miles 


CUBIC MEASURE 
1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) ==1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 
at 


N GUNTER’S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 
MEASURE 


= 1 link Se) 
=1 chain (ch. = 4 rods = 66 


feet 
= 1 statute mile (mli.)-== 320 rods 
= 5,280 feet. 


LIQUID MEASURE 

When necessary to distinguish the liquid pint 
or quart from the dry pint or quart, the word 
‘liquid’ or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ should be used 
in combination with the name or abbreviation of 
the liquid unit. 
4 gills (gi.) == 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 
2 pints = 1 quart (qt.) (57.75 cubic inches) 
4 quarts = | fallon (gal.) (231 cubic inches) = 
ee 8 pints = 32 gills 


- APOTHECARIES FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims (min.) — fluid dram (fl. dr.) (==0.225.6 


cubic inch) 
8 fluid drams == 1 fluid ounce (fi. oz.) (= 1.804 7 


cubic inches) 


640. acres 
1 mile square 
6 miles square 


80 chains 


DRY MEASURE 
dis 


or 
“dry” should be used in 
name or abbreviation of the dry unit. 


2 pints (pt) = =1 square (at.) (= 67.200 6 cubic 

8 quarts = 1 peck (K.) = 587.605 cubic 

4 pecks gear ‘(bu.) (= 2,150.42 cubic 
inches) = 32 quarts 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 

When necessary to distinguish the avoirdupois 
dram from the apothecaries’ dram, or to distinguish 
the avoirdupois dram orounce from the fluid dram 
or ounce, or to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce 
or pound from the troy or apothecaries’ ounce or 
pound, the word ‘‘avoirdupois’”’ or the abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘avdp’”’ should be used in combination with 
the name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit, 

(The ‘‘grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy, 
and apothecaries’ weight.) 


27 11/82 grains = 1 dram (dr.) 

16 drams = 1 ounce (oz. = a4 —= 

16 ounces = 1 pound (Ib.) = 25 ms 
= 7,000 ins 


gra: 
100 pounds * = 1 hundredweight (cwt.)* 
20 hundredweights = 1 ton (tn.) = 2,000 pounds* 
In “‘gross’’ or “‘long’’ measure, the following values 
are recognized: 


112 pounds = 1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* 
20 gross or long 
hundredweights —1 gross or long ton = 2,240 
pounds* 


*When the terms ‘‘hundredweight”’ and ‘‘ton” 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understood 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and the 
2,000-pound ton, respectively; these units may be 
designated ‘‘net’’ or ‘‘short’’ when necessary to 
distinguish them from the corresponding units in 
gross or long measure. 


TROY WEIGHT 


24 grains = 1 pennyweight (dwt.) 

20 Pennyweights = 1 = troy (04. t.) = 480 
grains 

12 ounces troy = 1 pound troy (lb. t.) = 240 


pennyweights = 5.760 grains 
APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 


16 fluid ounces = 1 pint (ot) (28.875 cubic | 20 grains = scrupie (s. ap.) 
inches) = 128 fluid drams 3 scrupies == 1 drain apothecaries (dr. ap.) 

2 pints = 1 Auact (qt.) (= 57.75 cubic = 60 grains 
oe Pag at es ounces =| 8 ares apothe- =1 cubes bee anita 4 ap.) 
caries = scrupies — rains 
4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.) (= 231 cubic | 12 o0uncesapothe- == 1 pound apothecaries Ub ap.) 
inches) = 128 fluid ounces = = drams apothecaries = 
1,024 fluid drams 288 scrupies — 5,760 grains 

Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 

LINEAR MEASURE *The liter is defined as the volume occupied, 
10 millimeters (mm) — centimeter (cm.) under standard conditions, by a quantity of pure 
10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 | Water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This volume is 
millimeters 7 ree ney cual aes oe ae ea vo) oy} 
} — = . | cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent is, 
10 decimeters 1 meter (mn.) = 1,000 milli- | 1 titer = 1,000.028 cubie decimeters. Thus the mil. 
10 meters = 1 dekameter (akm,) sonore ak Hee eee ee 
ae : = ic decimeter, respectively, 
dO. dekemeters 1 hectometer (hm.) = 100 | by 98 parts in 1,000,000, ; 

10 hectometers- = paeuometer (km.) = 1,000 CUBIC MEASURE 


AREA MEASURE 
100 square milli- 
meters (mm?) 


= 1 square centimeter (cm?) 
10,000 square centi- 


= 1 square meter (m2) = 1,- 
000,000 square millimeters 

= 1 are (a) 

= 1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 
square meters 

== 1 square kilometer (km2) = 
1,000,000 square meters 


VOLUME MEASURE 
10 milliters (mi.) = 1 centiliter (cl.) 


100 square meters 
100 ares 


100 hectares 


10. centiliters == Pia (dl.) = 100 milli- 
ters 
10 ceciliters 1 liter* (1.) = 1,000 milliters 


10 liters 
10 deckaliters 


1_heetoliter (hi) = 
10 dectoliters =< ( 90 liters 


= 1 dekaliter (axl 
=: : 1 
kiloliter (Il.) = 1,000 liters 


1,000 cubic milli- 
meters (mm?) 
1,000 cubic centi- 


1,000 cubic deci- 
meters 


= 1 cubic centimeter (em?) 


= 1 cubic decimeter (dm?) = 1,” 

000,000 cubic millimeters 
= 1 cubic meter (m3) = 1 stere 
1,000,000 cubic centi- 
meters—1,000,000,000 cubic 
millimeters 


WEIGHT 
= 1 centigram (cg. 
= 1 decigram (ce) 


10 milligrams (mg.) 
10 centigrams 


10 decigrams 


10 grams 
10 dekagrams 


= 100 
milligrams 
= 1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli- 
ams 


gr: 
= 1 dekagram (dkg.) 
= 1 hectogram (gh.) = 100 


grams 

= 1 kilogram (kg.) = 1,000 
grams 

= 1 metric ton (t.) 


10 hectograms 
1,000 kilograms 


ight and Measures—Tables of Equivalents 397 
———————— 
Tables of Equivalents 
When the name of a unit is enclosed in brackets thus, 
is not in general current use in the United States, rca ie ype te bend on 


“custom and usage’’ rather than on formal definition, 


Equivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, row ecim: except 
where they are exact, im which cases these exact See dente are re vaste hs a al nie 


LENGTHS 
0.1 millimicron oxnet} 
0.909 4 leon, enact 
nape 
0.090 000 do4 inch 

120 fathoms 


1 Angstrom (A.)..+6..+. 


I cable’s length. ...cscseressecee 4 220 feet 
219.456 meters 
1 centimeter (cm.).......... 0.393 7 inch (exactly) 
1 chain (ch.) (Gunter’s or 66 feet 
BUIVEYOIS). ees ceeececseveces EE seal 
J chain (engineers) .......0s00s2+ { So4nG meters 


1 decimeter (dm.)...........3.937 inches (exactly) 
1 dekameter (GEM.).....ssevccecees 808 teet 


eet 
WRT Oa Apne Race Lee ee 


VfO0G (i6:)). o/c s vost cc cms vicacs vcese «0.000 meter 
10 chains (surveyors) 
660 feet - 


1 furlong (fUT.).eseceereees 
Hats : 1.168 meters 
Syren ay 23.540 éentimeters 


1 kilometer GEM.) error ceoee reg se. 0.621 mile 
es 
lleague (land)..~......ssecscee {4.808 kilometers 
1 link (1i.) (Gunter’s or 7.92 inches (exactly) 
SUIVEYOTS) «ee cerererces Oa 1 teres, 
1 link (1i,) (engineers) ..,.....+.++« 4 0.505 meter 
Pieters ONY ee ee ee ee 


J is 
0.001 millimeter (exactly) 
0.000 039 37 inch 


(exactly) 
0.001 inch (exactly) 
0.025 4 m eter 


1 mile (mi) (tatute or land)..... { 2289 fit meter 
1 mile cat) (or sc. | 


1 micron (u [the Greek 
letter MU]).....+06 


1,152 statute miles 
geographical, or sea, } 6,080.20 feet 
former U.S. value).. | 1.853 kilometers 

1 mile (mi.) Apaunioet, 1.852 kilometers (exactly) 
international, and 
new U.S. value)..... 


1.151 statute miles 
1 millimeter (mm).. 


6,076.10333 feet 
.0.039 37 inch (exactly) 
1 millimicron (mu [the [ 
English Netter m, in { 0.001 micron (exactly 
combination with the | 0.000 000 039 37 inch 
Greek letter mu]).... J (exactly) 


ae eeeee 


inch (exactly) 


0.013 837 
1 point (typography).... { 0.351 meter 
isis 
i * roh....- sGeer yards 
Rees EBD, Dolor: OF, Be 5.029 meters 
Lyard (yd.). 0... 5... saree ee tees 0.9144 meter 


AREAS OR SURFACES 
f 43,560 square feet 
TAOTE. cio ctsdoc cecaaeseccecl) 4,840 square yards 
119°696 paunte yard 
¥ square yards 
1 are (8). csccvecvccserees { 0.088 acre 
= Na giSaie es abet see 47 L BCres 
. 100 square feet 
. .0.155 square inch 
....16.500 square inches. 
1 square foot (sa. ft.)....929.034 square centimeters 
1 square inch (sq. in.).....6.452 Serene oe 


acres 
1 square kilometer (km?)......- | 0.386 square mile 
.196 square yards 

1 square meter (M?)......++++ { 10,764 square foot 
mile (sq. mi.)...... acu x ectares 

i euuarte millimeter mm?),. yecas .0.002 square inch 

uare . Td.), sq. pole, 0 

; mo. perch. oe ARE es oe ...25.293 square meters 
1 square yard (sq. yd.)......--.0,836 square meter 


CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 


1 barrel (bbl.), Hiquid...........+. 31 to 42 gallons* 


*There are a variety of ‘‘barrels’’, established 
by law or usage. For example, Federal taxes on fer- 
mented liquors are based on a barrel of 31 gal- 
lons; many State laws fix the ‘‘barrel for li uids’’ 
as 311 gallons; one State fixes a 36-gallon barrel 
for cistern measurement; Federal law recognizes a 
4¢-gallon barrel for ‘‘proof spirits’; by custom, 
42 gallons comprise a barrel of crude oil or petro- 

roducts for statistical purposes, and this 
i hep ent is recognized ‘‘for liquids’? by four 
ates. 


1 barrel (bbl.), standard, for 


fruits, etables, an 
other’ dry commodities 
except cranberries....., 


1 barrel (bbl.), d 
(ppl). standard, 


se eee eee eeenee 


ge 
3,281 bushels, struck 
measure 


ih abe 
2.709 bushels, strudk 
measure 


2,150.42 cubic inches 
(exactly) 
ere liters 
747,715 cubic inehes 
{1 bushel, heaped (U. 8.) }.. { 1.278 pushels, saak 
measure* 
*Frequently recognized as 134 bushels, struck 


measure. 
{1 bushel (bu.) (British Im- { 


1 bushel . 8. 
SS 


CASULC) . ss eeee 


peri ick mea- struck measure 
Cs ete cic. see | 2,219.360 cubic 
1 cord .) (firewood).......+-..--.128 cubic 
1 cubic centimeter (cm%),.,.......0.061 cubic 
1 cubic decimeter (dm*)...,..,.61.023 cubic 
1 cubic foot (ou. tt.)...... { 38.317 euble deoimetena 
0.554 fluid oun 
1 cubic inch (cu. in.).... { 4,433 fluid drams 
16.387 cubic centim 
1 cubic meter (M3)... .ceaeeceees 1,308 euble yards 
1 cubic yard (cu. yd.)...«<.......0,765 cubic 


8 fluid o 
Loup, measuring........sseeeeeee 4 Sa Held thee 
1 dram, fluid (or liquid) (@. dr.) { 9286 cube fon 
(WU. S.) oe eee eeeeevevcveces | 3697 milliliters 
0.961 U.S. 


{1 can fluid (fi. dr.) {9 
(British) ]......+see%+ | 3.652 milliliters 
2.642 


1 dekaliter (GK1.)......ceeeees--e+* | 1,135 
231 cubic inches 


3.785 liters 
1 gallon (gal.) (U. S.). 2.008 {ga British 
128 U.S. fed cuties 
277.42 cubic inches 
{1 gallon Gal.) @ritish 1,201 U. 8S. gallons 
Imperial) ]......se08 46 liters 
160 British fluid ounces 
7.219 cubic inches 
1 gill (GL). ve ccceccceneccore { Fut 


ounces 
OT ee 
1 hectoliter GI) sosseeeeeerenens | 3598 biel 
1.057 liquid quarts 
L liter... sccccscvccsvecceses } 0.908 quart 
1.025 cubic inches 
0.271 fluid dram 
1 milliliter (Ml.).....000e+00ee0++ } 16.231 minims 
0.061 cubic inch 


1 ounce, fluid (or 1.805 cubic inches 
figuig) (fl. 02.) 29.573 milliliters 
8.) eceeecseses ( 1.041 British fluid ounces 


[1 ounce, fluid (A. 02.) 0,961 U.S. fluid ounce) 
@ritish 


vetecsevese 


1 peck (DE.)...cccsvsrecesvess 
1 pint (t.), CTY. .ecsccccoees 


1.734 cubic inches 

28.412 milliliters 

oate tai ioce 8.810 liters 

33.600 cubic inches 

0.551 liter 

28.875 cubic inches 
exactly) 

0.473 liter 

67.201 cubie inches 


1 quart (qat.), dry (U. S.)..... { 1.101 liters 
0.969 British quart 


1 quart gat, liquid { “ye gaps inches (exactly) 


1 pint (pt.), Mquid...sssse0ee { 


; r 
ereeeeess | 0.833 British quart 
[1 quart (at.) British) ] a2 U. OS aera 
q at. An 4 . 8. dry a 
{1.201 U, S. liquid quarts 
3 teaspoons* 
4 fluid drams 
ue ounce 
ablespoon 
1 teaspOON,.s...sererersvevecs { 1% ARG aieamns* 


*The equivalent ‘‘1 teaspoon = 134 fluid drams’’ 
has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual capacities of “measuring’’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent ‘‘1 tea- 
spoon = 1 fluid dram” which is given by a num- 
ber of dictionaries. 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 


1 assay ton** (AT).......ce085 oes +29.167 gtams 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton bears the 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 


1 tablespOON,...ceceveseeessceses 
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= 
WEIGHTS OR MASSES, Continued 


i is bears to the ounce troy; hence 
vee eie a eititgrams of precious metal obtained 
ves directly the num- 
ber of troy ounces to the net ton. 


200 milligrams 
Lcarat (c.)....... Pee oe 
1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr. ap.).....-- 


Ses one assay ton of ore 


1 dram, me eievels {7573 Ph oa (— if ae eas 
(ar. avdp.)....... \ 1.772 
icrogram 


ee es ee caterogrsin: arise ee ol as 
15.432 g 

1 gram (.)...-.... sss** 1 0.035 ounce e, avolrdupols 

1 ae alg gross - 11 


ee (gross CWE) < eie.c ols a0 50. abe hy 2 Kilogrems 


##*The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields, These units are the same as the British 
“ton” and “hundredweight” 


i hundredweight, net or phert { 100 ponerse 
( 45. 


Cwt. or net cwt.).........- 359 kilograms 
mrsogvemvke). -:.... ied palohaercta onary 2.205 pounds 
1 microgram (‘y [the Greek letter 

gamma) . ~ .+»eeee.+0.000,001 gram (exactly) 


1 milligram ae owe sistas 0.015 grain 


7 


Equivalents; Units 7 Measurement 
1 ounce, avoirdupois he pd ne 


(Oz. AVOD.). «+--+ 


iy eed aa tae 81.1 
I penngwe ht (dwt.)...... 


1 pound, avoirdupois in troy or apothecaries’ 
ib. ‘avdp.)....+.-. 2 
1 Poa Pag ne 0.823 avoirdupois 
iP WWAB ay aviewie s > oh ace oxaran 


lL scruple G. AD.) oc i.e vee cnie se cees “(i i 


2 aoe 


2,240 po 
1 gross or long* {ri2 ee meta aus 
eee C8 wR ae are y. | 1.016 metrie tens 


*The gross or long ton and gate hee = are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British 


“ton” “hundredweight.’ 
eo Foe 2 2.204.622 pounds 
1 ton, metric (t.)...... em seeiee 0.984 gross to 


1 ton, net or short {388 
(tn. or net B.).....-..-6- 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 
Bold face type indicates exact values 


UNITS OF 


4.970.960! 3.280 833 11.093 6 


LENGTH 


11!0.198 838! 0.049 70910.000 621 


UNITS OF AREA 


Square Square 
Units inches links chains 

lsq.inch = 1} 0,015 942 3 0.006 944) 0. we 771 665 0.000 001 594 
1 at link =| 62.7264 1 0.4356 0.0484 2 1 
d 8q. aaa == saae 3 2 aS 684 1) OFT PELY eee 58 56 

6q. yar = A c 6 12 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625 | 272.25 30.25 ki 5 
1 sq. chain = 27 264 10 000 4356 484 1 
1 acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 5 4840 10 
1 “e ae =| 4 014 489 600 64 000 000 | 27 878 400 3 097 600 6400 
18 = 0.154 999 7 0.002 471 04 0.001 0 0.000 119 598 0 000 247 
1 sq. meter =| 1549.9969 04 10.763 Po 1,195 98. 0.002 471 04 
j hectare = 15 499 969) 247 104 he 04 


1 sq. inch 0.000 ie 159 423/0. coe ane 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 162; 0.000 000 064 
1 sq. link 0.000 O15 625 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 046 
1 sq. foot 0.000 022 9568 |0 000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0,000 009 290 
1 sq. yard 0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0.000 083 613 
1lsq.rd 0.006 25 9.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
1 sq. chain 0.1 0.000 156 2. 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
Sa eee ee ote 

1 sq. centim 0.000 on 024 710 ip 000 000 600 038 610) 1 *:000 000 01 
1 sq. meter =/0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0001 

1 hectare =12.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 


UNITS OF VOLUME 


Units yards cigtons 
1 cubic inch = 1 0.000 nk 704 (0.000 021-433 16.387 162 0.000 
1 cubic foot = 28 10.037 th 0 28 317.016 28,317 016] 0.028 sis st 
l cubic yard = 46 656 27 764 559.4 0.764 559 4 
leubiccm = an ONE 023 38) 0.000 035 314|0.000 oot 307 0.000 001 
leubicdm = 023 38 0. eh 314 45 10.001 307 943 1 000 01 
1 cubic meter = |61 033: 38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 i 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Units Minims., Fluid drams | Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt, 
1 minim = 1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33 | 0.000 520 833]0.000 13: 
1 fluid dram = : ; : y 93° 
oo. = go pie | Ss eee 
lg = 1920 32 4 1 0.2: 
1 Hauta pint = 7680 128 16 4 1 
1 liquid quart = 15 360 256 8 2 
i gallon 2s ie an 2311 er 2 33 5 
= ; 0.270 518 
: ae “an = 6 231.1 270.51 ‘o Siar ‘ Rae ee pasty 103 43 ipa 
cubic inc = 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 .034 632 0 
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UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) Continued. Bold face type indicates exact values. 


Galions Milliliters 


9 /0.055 060} 33.600 312 5 
0.110 120} 67.200 625 
58 |0.880 958} 537.605 
83 | 2150.42 


1 liter 
1 dekaliter 
1 cubic inch 


AL A 


fs i 10 1 
0.014 88010.001 86010.000 465| 0.016 386 |0.001 638) 


Apothecaries Avoirdupois 8 
Units Scruples Pennyweigshts Drams 
ain = 1 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 285 
lscruple =} 20 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0.045 714 3 
24 1.2 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 1 
1 dr. avdp=| 27.343 75 1.367 187 5 1.139 323 1 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
ap. =| 60 3 2 2.194 286 ; 0.137 142 9 
1oz. avdp.—=| 437.5 21.875 18.229 17 16 * 7,291 66 1 
loz.-ap.ort—=}|_ 48 24 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 142 9 
Ilb.-ap.ort.—=|5760 288 210.651 4 13.165 714 
1 lb. avdp.—|7000 350 291.6667 256 116.6667 16 
mg. = 0.000 771 618] 0.000 643 014] 0.000 564 383} 0.000 257 205) 0.000 035 273 
lgran = is 0.771 618 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0.035 273 96 
1 kilogram=—=!15 432.356 643.015 85 564,383 32 257.205 94 35.273 96 


Apoth. or 

Units Troy Ounces Grams Kilograms 
1 grain =] 0.002 083-33 {0.000 173 611|0.000 142 857 64.798 918} 0.064 798 918 |0. 064 
1 scruple = 0.003 472 222 0.002 857 143 1.295 978 4 |0.001 295 978 
1 pennyw’t = 1.555 1740 |0.001 555 174 
1 dram avdp.= 1.771 845 4 |0.001 771 845 
1 dram ap. 3.887 935 1 |0.003 887 935 
1 oz. avdp. 28,349 527 0.028 34 
1 oz.-ap. or t. 5 .103 481 0.031 103 48 
1 lb.-ap. or t. 73 241.77 373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
1 1b. avdp. 453 592.4277 |453.592 4277 |0.453 592 4277 
1 milligram 1 0.001 0.000001 
1 ton 1000 1 0,001 
1 kilogram 1000 000 1000 1 


Short Hun. 


Units Ounces Pounds Weights 
loz.av. = 0.000 625 
llbav. = 0.01 0.0005 
1sh.cwt. = iy 
ish.ton = 907.184 86 |0,907 184 86 
11. ton = 1016.047 04 |1.016 047 04 

kg. = 000 984 206 1 10.001 
1.102 3112 [0.984 206 40 | 1000 1 


Special Terms Used in Metric System 


In the metric system of weights and measures, have been introduced and these are now generally 
designations of multiples and subdivisions of any recognized. 
unit may be arrived at by combining with the myria, meaning 10,000 
name of the unit the prefixes deka, hecto, and kilo, Mega, meaning 1,000,000 
meaning, respectively, 10, 100, and 1,000, and deci, icra: ayatiel erieemiliionte 
centi and milli, meaning, respectively, one-tenth, , & = ; 
one-hundredth and one-thousandth. In some of the A special case is found in the term ‘‘micron’’ 
foregoing metric tables some such multiples and (abbreviated as » [the Greek letter mu], a coined 
subdivisions have not been included for the reason word meaning one-millionth of a meter (equivalent 
that these have little, if any, currency in actual (abbreviated as u) is one-thousandth of a micron 
usage. to one-thousandth of a millimeter); a milli-micron 
In certain cases, particularly in scientific usage, (equivalent to one-millionth of a millimeter), and 
it becomes convenient to provide for multiples @ micromicron (abbreviated as uy) is one-millionth 
larger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than of a micron (equivalent to one-thousandth of a 
one-thousandth. Accordingly, the following prefixes millimicron or to 0.000,000,001 millimeter). 


Weight of Water 
Source: National Bureau of Standards 


1 cubic inch, ...+++++. .0360 pound pounds 
12 cubic inches...,.... 433 pound pounds 
1 cubic fo0t.....2.++. 62.4 ponent pounds 
1 cubic foot... -» __ 7.48052 U.S. gals, pounds 
1.8 cubic feet... »-_112.0 pounds pounds 
85.96 cubic feet......-.+++2240,0 pounds pounds 


= 


‘ ion. 
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Forei 


w 


Weights and Measures 


Exclusive of the Metric System, w! ch is used by many foreign countries, and for which see page 396 


ortugal......... |4.423 gal 
5 pe ee 5.6189 bu 


.36 Ib 
25.32 Ib 
ead 25.40 Ib 
Cuba, Sp: an 
veeeees [4,263 gal 
Pee ot2t aan © 
Celtel e-plerkia*y oven 0 a ee 
-|Morocco....-.--«+ |1l. 
SULLTT li /Argentina: : <2... |20.077 gal 
ee and Mexico,..... 20.0787 gal 


- {11.2 a 
361.128 Ib 


:.{|Fed. Malay States. |832 grains 
ona Se ee 7,096.5 84 meter 
Bushel.. 1.03205 U. 8. bu 
Caballeria 


33,162 acres 
5.40 


Caffiso. Malta, 

;|Bomb ; (560 1 
came "lindia ( 500 Ib 
Cantar (see Kantar) 


Cantaro...... Malta.......++++. [175 Ib 
World. .......++- |3-086 grains 
Catty eared Mua eel 1.3334 Ib 


Libra (1b).... 


Load, timber.. 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


te eeeeee 


we aeeseee 


ee eeesee 


oeterece 


ee receee 


coerce ees 


wee eeeee 


ee a m 1 ey teeny fy a RS oy. Sere 
“~ (stand). .|Siam 5G VB ee | Lig Ce eS 
<a Sees ..|Sum. eon 
Centner.....: 117.5 Ib Philippines. 2222 
Li ae ari PAPO IDS pee re eta ees Argentina... 
oe : Spain. . 
Turkey 
in 
.—= Imeter 
SSchieouue 2.451 acres 
4.1282 bu Argentina 
oie 23 eon a Gastile; Peru... -* 
juadra.......|/Argentina........ |4.2 acres | Cai 7 sees 
ea .|Paraguay......... Te eC ee i Ge Sac Chilen. ssa Se 
“* (6q.)...|/Paraguay.........{/185 acres jf “ Ji... Merlo... 6. .enece 
EP are eae Uruguay. ....e.0. 1.82 acres -— |/Rotl......... 
ERIC e Ce ae ee BS agene. vsck ae 
wei Aye: [British wari glais cave (LIZ see . TiSaln, oovice ys] DARA. we 
Dessiatine....|U.S.S.R.......... {2.6997 acres  ||Se...........|/Japam....... 
Drachma..... WSPOCUS). y D'ciwid'as-s cle 49.38 grains = ||Seer.........|Imdia.......... 
Dunam. ae at sts 9.28280 sore <oteeeic * Boek 
..| Ecuador, vador, |1. WE SO 2 aca er eaters Pr GED | 
ee = ORO Ee esi aes 2.75268 bu ~—s | |Skalpund..... Sweden.......... |0.937 b 
“ - (dry). .|Guatemala, Spain.. |1,57744 bu —s{/Sttone...... -| British. .......00. (14 1b 
“iss BRABA Mexico 2.57716 bu [ei ENE SA Sore Japan .193 inches 
“ (dry) ..|Spain. 1.57501 bu Tael (Kuping).} China 75.64 grs (troy) 
bs Giaua} Spain. . 16 gal Tan ..|Japan .25 acre 
“~ (double Praniay 7.776 bu ALO conch cots arate Japan. 2.05 pecks 
2 ets Uruguay.... 3.888 bu Denmar 3.9480 bu 
PE SY Venezuela... 3.334 bu Denmark 1.36 acres 
Feddan...... Egypt......es0e. {1.04 acres | j|Tonne....... France 2204.62 Ib 
Frail (raisins).|Spain........... Diets oes IAESUbO cater Japan 35.58 ft 
BFASCOs. 0c. Argentina........ 2.51 liq at of ey China..... 1.26 inches 
ZaNZpar. ....seee Ib Tunna (wheat)|Sweden.......... .16 bu 
Luxemburg....... 264.18 gal ‘unnland..... ee 55 +eeee {1.22 acres 
BSS css 5 sees [0.9028 Argentina.-...... 4.0944 inches 
British...., tify ks 1.20094 U. 8. gal Costa Rica..... 32.913 inches 
POLE ievacsieiess sieve 1.0567 Salvador...... ... [82.913 inenes 
MPA nneyieraeriereaa 2.471 acres Guatemala. ...... |32.909 inches 
Austria «+e. [1.422 acres Honduras..,.... .. {32.874 inches 
PAVED RALY. (5 cle e bie. 1.067 acres Nicaragua...... .» [33.057 inches 
.|Egypt... sees [99.05 Ib Chile and Peru.... 32.913 inches 
. | Morocco . 112 Ib ‘uba av boaiuigne 3.386 inches 
Turkey 124.45 Ib Mexico 32.992 inches 
Japan 5.97 feet .|U.8.8. 249 gal 
Japan 32 Ib Z f3 . |© 663 mile 
Austria 2.074 yd Poland.. . 41 (1 acres 
Germany . {1.90 yd Scotland. 40 bi 
PSSSUTELL pects pacha vayae velalco 5.119 bu ‘Llreland 40 bi 


The metric carat of 200 milli 


grams is now very generally in use. The word also is used to denote 


the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


Electrical Units 
Source: National Bureau of Standards 


The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
times amperes—(rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


power or inversely 1 killowatt (kw) is equal to 
about 114 horsepower. 

The horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 


permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sure. 


usually synthetic, which are radioactive in all forms 


Actinium, .....-seeeeeecees 
um, 


Br 35 79.916 Balard 
Cadmium 48 112,41 1817 |Stromeyer 
Calcium Ca 20 40.08 1 Davy : 
Californt 98 *249 1950 /Thompson, et al. 
Carbon... Cc 6 12.011 B. C. . 3 
Cerium. . 58 140.13 1803 |Klaproth at a 
Cesium..... 132.91 1861 |B , Kirchoff 


C 9 
France’! aut. F 
Gadolinium...........--++> Gd 64 157.26 Marignac 
. Gallium..... LS SL Swng Ga 31 69.72 1875 |Boisbaudran 
Germanium.........+++-++- Ge 32 72.60 1886 |Winkler 
Au 79 197.0 B. C. 
Bt 72 178.50 1923 |Coster, Hevesy 
He 2 4.003 1895 |Ramsay 
Ho 67 164.94 1879 |Cleve 
H 1 1.0080 1766 = |Cavendish 
In 49 114,82 1863 |Reich, Richter 
I 53 126.91 1811 |Courtois 
Ir 77 192.2 1804 |Tennant 
Fe _ 26 55.85 B. CG. 
Kr 36 83.80 1898 \|Ramsay, Travers 
La “BT 138.92 1839 |Mosander 
Pb 82 207.21 B. C. Se 
Li 3 6.940 1817 |Arfvedson 
Lu 7 174.99 1907 |Welsbach, Urbeie 
Mg 12 24.32 1830 |Liebig, Buss 
Mn 25 54.94 1774 |Gahn 
Mv 101 *256 1955 |Ghiorso, et al. 
Hg 80 200.61 B. G. 
Mo 42 95.95 1782 |Hjelm . 
Nd 60- 144,27 1885 |Welsbach 
Ne “10 20.183 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
Np 93 #237 1940 |McMillan and Abelson 
Ni 28 58.71 1751 |Cronstedt 
Nb 41 92.u1 1801 |Hatchett 
eee aoe N F 14.008 1772 |Rutherford 
; Qs 76 190.2 1804 |Tennant 
8 16.0000 1772 |Priestley, Scheele 
4 last 
Pt 78 195.09 1735 |Ulloa 
Pu 94 242 1940 |Seaborg. et al. 
Po 84 210 1898 (P. and M. Curie 
K 19 39.100 1807 |Davy 
| | | HOF | HEE Sent ang atacnae 
romethium..,....+.«++++ m endenin ani ar 
Proactiniurs . B Pa 91 *231 1917 |Hahn and Meitner = 
Radium Ra 88 226.05 1898 \P.& M. Curie, Bemont 
Rao 86 222 1900 |Dorn 
Re 75 186.22 1925 |Noddack and Tacke 
Rh 45 102.91 1803 |Wollaston 
Rb 37 85.48 1861 sere Kirchofft 
Ru 44 101.1 1845 
Sm 62 150.35 1879 eoenadaree 
Se 21 44,96 1879 |Nilson 
Se 34 78.96 ~1817 |Berzelius 
Si 14 28.C9 1823 |Berzelius 


e SS tan Se" Genated 0 an rose thes oftrtioas 


tne 


Starred values are the mass numbers of the | Slee of the known available forms of e 


Atomic Atomic Year | 
Chemical element 1 number weight discov. |. 


Barium 
Berkelium........e+se+eee. 
jot pA Sisk VERSUS a 


Monee ee eee 


G@hiorinaciancs ae scajeesessen 
CHrOMIUM. 6 os ccc ccc sies 
Gabaltseaeier eine iaean eo 


OPPOE Ss aierele on ciciciesreersieiae Cu 29 63.54 
COMCLUT has Mier sisi eats Cm 96 247 1944 |Seaborg, et al. 
meek ee Dy 66 162.51 1886 |Boisbaudran 
3 E 99 *254 1952 |Ghiorso et al. 
San teats Heat 102 254 1958 |Ghiorso, et al. 
r 


Na il - 991 Davy 
sr 38 87.63 1790 ©|Crawford 
Sulfur Ape 5s 16 32.066 B, C. 
Tantalum...... iit ae ae be etd Bove as 
oie. c errier and Segre 
Teennetiia phn oe Te 52 127.61 1782 |Von Reichenstein 
Terbium......+++++5 Tb 65 158.93 1843 |Mosander 
allium . Tl 81 204,39 1861 |Crookes 
Th 90 232.05 1828 |Berzelius 
Tm 5. Bo 168.94 1879 |Cleve 


50 .70 rn 
Ti 22 7.90 Gregor 
185: 86 1783 \d'Elhujar 


Density, Melting and Boiling Point of Chemical Elements 
Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables, Ninth Revised Edition 
Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by Nae nace 
Numbers in parentheses indicate numbers are doubtful: <indicates value is too high; > valu 
low; + value is greater than number given: — smaller than number given. 


¥ Meltin 
- on Density of the Elements ; at rg Point 
ees Physical State &/cm$ °C “Eee °C 
umin’ «se.e-|Commercial hard drawn..... ats 2.70 0.1 
Antimony, 2 12222,|Vacuo-distilied. . : 6.618 630.5 1380 : 
Antimony. . . 140 Sih ie es 185.7" > 
Argon.. 5 820) 615.8 
Seance: ars 0 1140 
Eeeurn 238 1350 (1500) 
a 9.781 271.3 1450 
Bismuth,, 2 45 00° 2550 
Boron. 3:12 —7.2 58 
Bromine.........+ 81648 320'9 766° 
Peat 1.54 310 1170 
Ge ie eae ie eee 
Gerium 2.212211 1|Pure a, ea Oats ieee 8i0 id 
Cesium,.... ope -101.6 —34.7 
Chlorine. . ‘ 2 00° 
Chromium 6.93 yee S000 
Cobalt. . ae ong 3300 
oper: , 8.9826 eater teem 
MOP PVG, aieaas.o.50 0 ‘ reek @icinyss « ofeSinis [leensleeia oy seer 
Fluorine........+ ae =Pan 7 Ret 
Gallium..........]+ B48 958'5 (2700) 
He pews 1063 (> 3) 
eee Wo spesgent sts » BOO 
— 259.14 — 252.8 
55 > 1450 
113.5 184 
an fs 2443 (> 4800) 
9c SRGCOPOBR SEE eS 36, besseonoun SU ore 
REUIIGOM cro icine +o cS. vec cnarcccceseceence 5 ~ -151, 
Tanthanin, ANS] [ee CIO CE IOT Doc's ale Rinteis 15 826 1800 
re Reno aie tpiniaie.e!|| V BCUO=CIStITIOG, <6. 5 ci00s sieccceis “ 327.4 1620 
BOUEMIARETON eater arateiee 9:51] \eibje 6 alsa 0.0 aleren Mines atels a erereceie i .534 186 > 1200 
MARNeSIUM... cele ever erececce Aisleipis/eiaiaihienhit ; 651 1100 
Manganese. .....s]s..+-26 Si reisteicte 3 1260 1900 
Mercury.... ° “ — 38.87 356.90 
Molybdenum. . : 9.01 2620 3700 
Neodymium... . 7.00 840 nie ofa esatacers eee 
INTAOMD. c stegi ee ‘ 1.204 — 248.67 — 245.9 
Nickel. we ‘ ‘ 8.8 1453 2900 
DVIODIUM os ces acelsrsccs seve Grae i 8.4 2500 200 
PNRENOROD sirens ese [IAQUid. cc tceccecccnn ebeen .810 — 209.86 — 195 
KOSEVULULYEN cic. nasal. n.elehorkd sine Riajoveiecese e's, ajd'se,8 Starecateduba’all Ymemeices) mend ne ween aaa 2700 (> 5300) 
SOR a ois ig 06 CT ROGUIC', oi ot 60 000s caine alvanmee 1.132 —218.4 — 183 
MIBODE a iicic.ncceecslss ae ° sai wieie aimibre —251.4 —112 
UUUPEERE INEST ET sata tetas afellctalo¥e) lacs, 4) 0ce5e'v, csareso.0:0.ap0/0)e acavetilae SONG os aie nae 1552 2200 
Phosphorus,..... : Miaisioterare B20> cena te 44.1 280 
Platinum......... OF 21.37 1769 4300 
Potassium... x 62.3 760 
6. 940 eee escsscccee 
: 960 1140 
-—110 aeeecescccece 
: ce Rae mail (3000) eioinistetareretere 
RRHOGIUM, ...cccccfesssececes moat P a5 1960 > 2500 
MRUDICUUM Gia heree sfeetesevecs aietena here: A 38.5 700 
RiUthemiumM. .crsselacscccveccseccvce retails 12.1 2500 > 2700 
Samarium. ...csesfesseesvees : > 1300 Wawa caters alate 
BOANGUM, 6 cee cee|sseccsveee Sa 1200 (2400) i 
‘ 220 688 
2.4 1420 2600 
: woe | 38 
2: ARR aorbae: 800° 1150 
A eoveccesece] 113-119 444, 
* Cecceeseces 3005 eos 
“11/86 COO ee ase sees 
11.00 > 008 
“739 * se ee 
2 °eH00 
5.6 73 3000) °° 
3.52 -140 SIS) 
es Semmes Deerieinien beers Uyeda’ 
6.9: 20 419.47 : 307 


Celeceeercessces “*S boo ' °° 


2 
7.04-7.16 |. 
: 6.44 ass Wee esles 1750 
*The density may depend considerably on previous treatment, 


Roots, Fractions, Prime Numbers 403 
Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


Square| Cube uare| Cube Square] Cube be 

No. oot | Root No. oot | Root No. oot | Root No, s beri Rove 
1000 31.62 | 10.00 || 1255 35.43 | 10.79 1510 38.86 | 11.47 1765 42.01 2 
1005 31.70 | 10.02 1260 35,50 | 10.80 1515 38.92 | 11.49 1770 42:07 13:90 
1010 31.78 | 10.03 1265 35.57 | 10.82 1520 38.99 | 11.50 1775 42.13 | 12,11 
1020 31.94 | 10.07 1275 35.71 | 10.84 1530 39.12 | 11.52 1785 42.25 | 12.13 
1025 32.02 | 10.08 1280 35.78 | 10.86 1535 39.18 | 11.54 1790 42.31 | 12.14 
1030 32.09 | 10.10 1285 35.85 | 10.87 1540 39.24 | 11.55 1795 42,37 | 12.15 
1035 32.17 | 10.12 1290 35.92 | 10.89 1545 39.31 | 11.56 1800 42.43 12.16 
1045 32.33 | 10.15 1300 36.06 | 10.91 1555 39.43 | 11.59 1810 42.54 12,19 
1050 32.40 | 10.16 1305 36.12 | 10.93 1560 39.50 | 11.60 1815 42.60 | 12.20 
1060 32.56 | 10.20 1315 36.26 | 10.96 1570 39.62 | 11,62 1825 42,72 12,22 
1065 32.63 | 10.21 1320 36.33 | 10.97 1575 39.69 | 11.63 1830 42.78 | 12.23 
1075 32.79 | 10,24 1330 36.47 | 11.00 1585 39.81 | 11.66 1840 42,90 | 12.25 
1080 32.86 | 10.26 1335 36.54 | 11.01 1590 39.87 | 11.67 1845 42.95 | 12.26 
1085 32.94 | 10.28 1340 36.61 | 11.02 1595 39.94 | 11.68 1850 43,01 12,28 
1090 33.02 | 10.29 1345 36.67 | 11.04 1600 40.00 | 11.70 1855 43,07 | 12.29 
1095 33.09 | 10.31 1350 36.74 | 11.05 1605 40.06 | 11.71 1860 43.13 | 12.30 
1100 33.17 | 10.32 1355 36.81 | 11.07 1610 40.12 | 11.72 1865 43.19 12.31 
1105 33.24 | 10.34 1360 36.88 | 11.08 1615 40.19 | 11.73 1870 43,24 12,32 
1110 33.32 | 10.35 1365 36.95 | 11.09 1620 40.25 | 11.74 1875 43.30 12.33 
1115 33.39 | 10.37 1370 37.01 | 11.11 1625 40.31 | 11.76 1880 43.36 12.34 
1120 33.47 | 10.38 1375 37.08 | 11.12 1630 40.37 | 11.77 1885 43.42 12.35 
1125 33.54 | 10.40 1380 37.15 | 11.13 1635 40.44 | 11.78 1890 43.47 | 12.36 
1130 33.62 | 10.42 1385 37.22 | 11.15 1640 40.50 | 11.79 1895 43.53 12.37 
1135 33.69 | 10.43 1390 37.28 | 11.16 1645 40.56 | 11.80 1900 43,59 | 12.39 
1140 33.76 | 10.45 1395 37.35 | 11.17 1650 40.62 | 11.82 1905 43.06 12,40 
1145 33.84 | 10.46 1400 37.42 | 11.19 1655 40.68 | 11,83 1910 43.70 | 12,41 
1150 33.91 | 10.48 1405 37.48 | 11.20 1660 40.74 | 11.84 1915 43.76 12.42 
1155 33.99 | 10.49 1410 37.55 | 11.21 1665 40.80 | 11,85 1920 43.82 12,43 
1160 34.06 | 10.51 1415 37.62 | 11.23 1670 40.87 | 11.86 1925 43.87 12,44 
1165 34.13 | 10.52 1420 37.68 | 11.24 1675 40.93 | 11.88 1930 43.93 | 12.45 
1170 34,21 | 10.54 1425 37.75 | 11.25 1680 40.99 | 11.89 1935 43.99 | 12.46 
1175 34.28 | 10.55 1430 37.82 | 11.27 1685 41,05 | 11.90 1940 44,05 | 12.47 
1180 34.35 | 10.57 1435 37.88 | 11.28 1690 41,11 | 11.91 1945 44,10 | 12.48 
1185 34.42 | 10.58 1440 37.95-| 11.29 1695 41,17 | 11.92 1950 44,16 12.49 
1190 34.50 | 10.60 1445 38.01 | 11.31 1700 41,23 | 11.93 1955 44,22 12.50 
1195 34.57 | 10.61 1450 38,08 | 11.32 1705 41,29 | 11.95 1960 44,27 12.51 
1200 34.64 | 10.63 1455 38.14 | 11.33 1710 41,35 | 11.96 1965 44 33 12.53 
1205 34.71 | 10.64 1460 38.21 | 11.34 1715 41.41 | 11.97 1970 44,38 12.54 
1210 34.79 | 10.66 1465 -38.28 | 11.36 1720 41.47 | 11.98 1975 44,44 12.55 
1215 34.86 | 10.67 1470 38.34 | 11.37 1725 41,53 | 11.99 1980 44,50 | 12.56 
1220 34.93 | 10.69 1475 38.41 | 11.38 1730 41.59 | 12.00 1985 44.55 | 12.57 
1225 35.00 | 10.70 1480 38.47 | 11.40 1735 41,65 | 12.02 1990 44,61 | 12,58 
1235 35,14 | 10.73 1490 38.60 | 11.42 1745 41.77 | 12.04 1995 44.67 | 12.59 
1245 35.28 | 10.76 1500 38.73 | 11.45 1755 41.89 | 12.06 2000 44.72 | 12.60 


1 |.015625 23 |.359375 45 |.703125 
1 2- |.03125 3 6 12 24 |.375 23 .71875 
3 |.046875 25 |.390625 47 734375 
1 2 4 13 26 |.40625 6 12 24 48 75 
5 |.078125 27° =|.421875 49 765625 
3 6 |.09375 7 14 28 |.4375 25 50 78125 
7 |.109375 29 |.453125 51 796875 
1 2 4 8 125 15 30 |.46875 13 26 52 8125 
9 |.140625 31 |.484375 53 | 828125 
5 10 |.15625 4 8 16 32 1.5 27 54 84375 
11 171875 33 |.515625 55 859385 
3 6 12 |.1875 17 34 = |.53125 7 14 28 56 875 
13 |.203125 35 |.546875 57 890625 
7 14 |.21875 9 18 36 |.5625 29 58 9062 
15 |.234375 37 |.578125 59 921875 
2 4 8 16 |.25 19 38 |.59375 15 30 60 9375 
17‘ |.265625 39 |.609375 61 953125 
9 18 |.28125 5 10 20 40 |.625 31 62 96875 
19 |.296875 41 |.640625 63 | .984375 
5 10 20 = |.3125 21 42 |.65625 8 16 32 64 |i 
21 |.328125 43 |.671875 
-11 22 = |.34375 il 22 44 |.6875 ohn 


Factors and Prime Numbers 


Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 
A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 
divisible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


1 59 139 233 337 439 557 653 769 883 
2 6 49 239 47 443 563 59 773 

3 67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 207 

5 71 157 251 353 457 571 673 797 9il 

7 73 163 257 359 461 577 677 919 

il 79 167 263 367 463 587 683 811 929 

13 83 173 269 373 467 593 691 821 937 

17 89 179 271 379 479 599 701 823 941 

19 9 181 277 383 487 601 709 827 947 

23 101 191 281 389 491 607 719 829 953 

29 103 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 967 

31 107 197 293 401 503 617 733 853 971 

37 109 199 307 4 509 619 739 857 977 

41 113 211 311 419 521 631 743 859 983 

43 127 223 313 1 523 641 751 863 991 

47 131 227 317 431 541 643 757 877 997 
a 137 229 331 433 547 647 761 881 


404 Roots, Multiplication and 


Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 


"2 7 a ee 


Division Tables, Formulas 


1 to 100 


| Sq. |Cube Sa. Sa. 
No. | Sa. | Cube Root Root|| No. | Sq. | Cube | Root |Root|| No. | Sq. | Cube | Root |Root 
. 1.000)1. 35 | 1225) 42875] 5.916|3.271 246/4.081 
3 3 008 1.414/1.259 36 | 1296] 46656] 6.000/3.301 8.306 ett 
a Ba) 223i fa7\| 32 | tasal Sas73| 6 164|8- a6 8490/4. 140 
Hie] SES cia 38 | Heal Suns] Sasa fa Pacis 
; 343) 2.645)1.913 41 | 1681] 68921) 6.403/3.448 74 8.602/4.198 
8 512| 2.828/2.000 42 | 1764) 74088] 6.480|3.476 75 8.660|4.217 
9 729) 3.000)2.080 43 | 1849} 79507) 6.557|3.503 76 8.717| 4.235 
000} 3.162)2.154 44 | 1936) 85184) 6. 3.530]| 77 8.775) 4.254 
8.316|/2.224|| 45 | 2025) 91125) 6.708/3.556 78 8.831/4. 272 
3.464/ 2.289 46 | 2116} 97336) 6.782|3.583 79 8.888}4.290 
3.605/2.351 47 | 2209} 103823) 6.855/3.608 80 8. 944)4.308 
3.741|2.410 48 | 2304| 110592) 6.928/3.634 81 9.000}4.326 
3.873) 2.466 49 | 2401] 117649) 7.000/3.659 82 9.055|4.344 
4.000)2.519 50 | 2500 5 7.071|3.684 83 9.110)4.362 
4,123/2.571 51 | 2601] 132651) 7.141/3.708 84 9.165)4.379 
4,242|2.620 52 | 2704] 140608) 7.211/3.732 85 9.219)4.396 
4.358) 2.668 53 | 2809] 148877| 7.280|3.756 86 9.273)4.414 
4.472|2.714 54 | 2916) 157464) 7.348|3.779 87 9.327/4.431 
4.582|2.758 55 | 3025) 166375) 7.416|3.803 88 9.380/4.448 
4.690/2 .802 56 | 3136| 175616) 7.483/3.825 89 9.434|4.464 
4.795| 2.843 57 | 3249] 185193) 7.549/3.848 90 9.486/4.481 
4.899|2.884 58 | 3364) 195112) 7.615|3.870 91 9.539|4.497 
5.000} 2.924 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681/3.893 92 9.591)4.514 
5.099] 2.962 60 | 36 16 7.746|3.914 93 9.643/4.530 
; 5.196}3.000 61 | 3721) 226981) 7.810/3.936 94 9.695|4.546 
as 5.291/3 .036 62 | 38 238328) 7.874/3.957 95 9.746|4.562 
wit 5.385/3.072 63 | 3969) 250047} 7.937\3.979 96 9.798|}4.578 
P 5.477|3.107 4096| 262144] 8.000}4.000 97 9.848/4.594 
: 5.567/3.141 65 | 4225) 274625) 8.062/4.020 98 9.899/4.610 
‘ 5.656/3.174 4356| 287496! 8.124)4.041 99 9.949/4.626 
eee rear 67 | 4489 300763|" 8.185 4.061}| 100 10.000]4.641 


Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a number in the last column on the left (18) produces 
the number where the top line and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 

A number in the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in the 
number (18). at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table. 


¥/2)3)4)5|6) 7) 8 | 9 | 10) 12] 12) 13) 14] 15] 16) 17| 18) 19) 20| 21) 22) 23) 24) 25 

2 4| 6] 8] 10) 12] 14] 16) 18] 20) 22) 24) 26) 28) 30} 32] 34) 36] 38] 40] 42 46) 4 

3 6} 9] 12) 15) 18) 21) 24) 27) 30] 33] 36) 39) 42) 45) 48) 51) 54) 57) 60) 63 66 69 7 7 3 
4 8| 12) 16) 20) 24) 28) 32] 36) 40) 44] 48) 52) 56) 60] 64) 68) 72] 76) 80) 84] 88] 92) 96/100) 4 
_5_| 10) 15) 20) 25) 30) 35] 40) 45) 50) 55) 60) 65) 70) 75) 80} 85) 90) 95)100)105/110}115}120)125) 5 
6 | 12] 18] 24] 30) 36] 42] 48) 54) 60) 66) 72) 78) 84) 90) 96)102)108|114|120/126/132/138/ 144/150] 6 
7 | 14) 21| 28) 35} 42] 49] 56) 63) 70) 77) 84) 91) 98/105/112/119/126/133|140|147|154]161/168/175| 7 
8 | 16) 24] 32) 40) 48] 56| 64) 72) 80) 88] 96/104)112)120)128)136)144|152|160|168]176}184| 192/200] $8 
9 | 18) 27| 36] 45) 54) 63) 72) 81) 90) 99]108/117)126]135]144/153]162/171)180]189|198|207| 216|225| 9 
10 | 20) 30) 40) 50) 60) 70) 80) 90/100)110/120)130/140)150/160)170/180)190)200/210/220)230] 240/250} 10 


33 “66| 77| 88| 99/110/121/132/143 
12 | 24| 36] 48] 60] 72| 84| 96/108)120|132|144]156 


80} 96/112)128]144/160]/176]192/208 
85)102}119/136)153)170)187)204/221 
90} 108) 126)144)162)180}198/216/234 


154}165/176|187/198/209)/220/231|242/253| 2641275] 12 
168]180}192/204/216|228/240/252/264/276| 288}300| 12 
182]195/208|221/234|247|260|273| 286/299] 312/325] 13 
196/210|224/238)/252/266/280/294/308|322| 336] 350] 14 
210}225|240/255/270|285/300/315|330/345| 3601375] 15 
224/240/256/272/288/304/320/336/352|/368| 384| 400] 16 
238|255/272/289/306)/323|/340|357|374/391| 408] 425] 17 
252)270/288|306/324/342|360|378|396/414| 432/450] 18 


19 | 38] 57| 76) 95/114/133|152|171|190|209]228|247|266|285|3041323|342|/361|380 
20 | 40} 60] 80]100]120/140160]180|200|220/240/260|280|300/320|340|360|380|400 30 440 480 480 500 30 
21 | 42| 63| 84/105/126/147|168|189|210)/231/252|273|294|315|336|357|378|399|420|441|462|483 
, 22 | 44| 66] 88]110/132/154/176|198]220|242/264/286/308|330|35213741396|418|440|462|484|506 308 325 3 
23 | 46] 69] 92/115|138|161/184|207|230|253/276|299|322|345|3681391/414|437|460|4831506|529| 5521575] 23 
24 | 48) 72] 96]/120/144/168]192|216/240|264|288/312/336|360|384|408|432|456|480150415281552| 57 24 
25 | 60] 75/100]125/150|175/200|225|250|275|300|325|350|375|400|425|450|475|500|525|5501575| 6001625) 25 
2131415161718 19 110111! 12113 ‘1611711819120 | 21 | 22|23|24\25| 


14 | 15 | 16 | 171 18 | 19 |: 20 | 21 | 22 | 23] 24| 25 


Mathematical Formulas 


To find the CIRCUMFERENCE of a: 

Circle—Multiply the diameter by 3.14159265 (usually 3.1416). 
To find the AREA of a: 
Circle—Multiply the square of the diameter by .785398 (usually .7854). 
Rectangle—Multiply the length of the base by the height. 
Sphere (surface)—Multiply the square of the radius by 3.1416 and multiply by 4. 
Square—Square the length of one side. 
Trapezoid—Add the two parallel sides, multiply by the height and divide by 2. 
Triangle—Multiply the base by the height and divide by 2. 
To find the VOLUME of a: 


Cone—Multiply the square of the radius of the base by 3.1416, multiply by the height, an 
Cube—Cube the length of one edge. ng mile ie 
Cylinder—Multiply the square of the radius of the base by 3.1416 and multiply by the hei 
Pyramid—Multiply the area of the base by the height and divide by 3. ee iy 
Rectangular Prism—Multiply the length by the width by the height. 

Sphere—Multiply the cube of the radius by 3.1416, multiply by 4 and divide by 3. 


ASTRONOMY AND CALENDAR 


Edited by James S. Pickering 
ASSISTANT ASTRONOMER, AMERICAN MUSEUM-HAYDEN PLANETARIUM 


Celestial Events For 1960 


In the paragraphs below will be given the positions of the five naked-eye planets d 

- luring th 
months of 1960. For those who have some knowledge of astronomy, the odantelianiens that ges 
the background for each planet will be named, but from the time and general locations given, it 


will be possible for anyone to locate them without 


other celestial phenomena that are predictable, such as meteor showers, 


and the dates of the beginnings of the seasons. 


difficulty. These paragraphs also contain various 
phases of the moon, eclipses 


PLANETS AND THE SUN 


The planets of the solar system, in order of their 


Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. Uranus, Neptune and Pluto are 
in the celestial list because they are too faint to be seen without optical aid. Both 
Neptune are visible through good field glasses, but Pluto is so 


distance from the sun are Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
not included 
Uranus and 
distant and so small that only large 


telescopes or long exposure photographs can make it visible. 


to the sun than is 


the earth, their motions about the sun are 


seen from the earth as wide swings first to one side of the sun and then to the other, although they 


Meteors may be seen on any clear 


night—perhaps one or two during the average night. 
swift streaks of light commonly known as shooting stars. 
meteoroids—particles of stony or metallic matter—which enter 


are almost but not quite circular, When 
the sun, or beyond the sun as seen from 


Because of the laws which govern the motions of planets about 


speeds—up to 40 miles a second. Their swift passage through the atmosphere usually generates 


enough energy to vaporize the meteoroids and heats the air to a 
of glowing meteoroid and ionized air makes the flery streak in the sky. 
Meteors are usually about 20 to 30 miles away when they are seen. 


@-very bright and conspicuous streak in the sky. 
100 times the normal incidence 
night. Do not be disappointed in meteor showers. 
100 years. Meteor showers are associated 
of meteoroids held together in frozen gases. When 


tiny particles remain in 
the sun, crosses 
have a meteor shower. 


pull of the sun. These 
in its annual journey around 
clustered meteoroids, and we 


January 

Mercury rises about 1 hour pefore the sun and is 
in the constellation of Ophiuchus for the first part 
of the month. In a few days, however, it moves 
into Sagittarius and begins its journey beyond the 
sun. It reaches superior conjunction on Jan. 26. 

Venus is bright in the morning sky, rising about 
3 hours before the sun. It is in Libra, moving east- 
ward into Ophiuchus, and passes close above An- 
tares, the bright star in Scorpius. Although the 
constellation of Ophiuchus is not included among 
the 12 constellations that make up the Zodiac, it 
does contain a long section of the ecliptic within 
its borders. The sun, the moon and the planets all 
spend a part of their journey across the sky, aS 
seen from the earth pefore the stars of Ophiuchus. 

Mars is also in the early morning sky before 
sunrise, about halfway between Venus and the sun 
in angular distance. All of the bright planets are 
together in the east these mornings. Mercury, 
Venus, Mars and Jupiter may be seen early in 
January. As Mercury disappears beyond the sun, 
Saturn will join the group. Mars begins the month 
in Ophiuchus- and moves into Sagittarius about 
the middle of the month. 

Jupiter rises just ahead of the sun and is vis- 
ually near both Mars and Venus during the last 
part of the month. The last quarter moon passes 
among the planets during the last week of Jan- 
uary, narrowly missing many of them, Jupiter is 
in Ophiuchus all month. , 

Saturn begins to appear before sunrise about 
Jan. 15, It is in Sagittarius, about an hour east of 
Jupiter. On Jan. 31, Jook for Mars and Saturn to 
pass very near to each other at 6 a.m., EST. 


MOON 


First quarter, Jan. 5; full moon, Jan. 14; last 
quarter, Jan. 21; new moon, Jan. 28. The moon 
will be at apogee—that point in its orbit about the 


of meteors per evening may occur, 


with comets, which are, essentially, 
comets pass near the sun, 
the meteoroids are released and many are torn from the head of the comet by 

space, strewn along 
the orbit of a comet, it runs down these more thickly 


A tiny meteoroid can make 
Meteor showers mean that anywhere from 5 to 
but most often about 10 a 
There has been no real rain of meteors in over 
large aggregations 
the gases are vaporized, 
the strong gravitational 
the comet’s orbit. When the earth, 


earth when it is farthest from the earth for the 
month—on Jan. 10. It will be at perigee—its near- 
est approach to the earth for the month—on Jan. 
26. The nearest possible approach of the moon to 
the earth is 221,000 miles, while its greatest possi- 
ble distance from the earth is 253,000. It does not 
reach either of these extremes every month, but 
it does swing near and far each time it revolves 
about the earth. 

January 4. The earth reaches perihelion—the 
point in its elliptical orbit when it is closest to 
the sun. This brings the earth to slightly more 
than 91,400,000 miles from the sun, about 3,000,000 
miles nearer than in July, when the earth reaches 
its aphelion point. 

Jan. 2-4. The Quadrantid meteor shower pro- 
vides a few more than the normal complement of 
meteors these nights. The meteors of this shower 
appear in the northeastern sky early in the morn- 
ing so that the first quarter moon will not dim 
their light. 

Jan. 17. The Kappa Cygnid meteor shower, 
which is also best in the early morning hours, is 
in competition with the gibbous moon, just past 
last quarter. Most meteor showers are more spec 
tacular after midnight than earlier because the 
rotation of the earth has then moved us to the 
leading hemisphere of the earth with respect to its 
revolution about the sun. We are then riding on 
the front side of the earth and are bumping into 
the meteoroids, the tiny particles whose vaporiza- 
tion by atmospheric friction makes them visible 
as meteors. Before midnight, the only meteors we 
see are those that pursue and catch up with the 


earth. 
February 


Mercury has passed beyond the sun and, by Feb. 
24, is at its greatest angular distance east of the 
sun—18°. This means that it sets just as twilight 
ends and true darkness begins, Mercury is moving 
across Capricornus and Aquarius into Pisces, 


oy 


Venus is drawing away from the earth on its way 
beyond the sun. It rises about 242 hours before the 
sun in the constellation of Sagittarius and passes 
very near Saturn and Mars during the month. It 
is diminishing slightly in brightness, but is 
more than twice as bright as Sirius, the brightest 
of the stars. 

Mars is about 2 hours ahead of the sun in the 
morning and is slowly growing brighter. It is mov- 
ing before the stars of Sagittarius and is visually 
very near Venus. 

Foviter is well up in the sky at sunrise, beating 
the sun by 4 hours at the end of the month. It is 
about half as bright as Venus and twice as bright 
as Mars. It moves from Ophiuchus into Sagittarius 
during the month. 

Saturn is about an hour behind Jupiter and is 
very close to Mars most of the month. It is also 
in Sagittarius and is about twice as bright as 


pee Ly abe Feb. 12; last 

First quarter, Feb. 4; full moon, Feb. ; las 
quarter, Feb. 20; new moon, Feb. 26. Moon at 
apogee, Feb. 7; at perigee, Feb. 23. 

Feb. 5-10. The Alpha Aurigid meteor shower 
occurs during these nights in the northwest after 
midnight. The waxing moon will be of no help in 
seeing these meteors. This shower gets its name 
from the point in the sky from which the meteors 
seem to radiate, the bright star Capella, Alpha 
Aurigae. Actually, there is no connection between 
the stars and the meteors, but the stars do provide 
the background against which the meteors are 
seen. 

Feb. 29. Leap Year Day. This year, we make up 
the time we have been accumulating since 1956, 
a total of 23 hours 15 minutes 4 seconds. The ex- 
cess we add each leap year, 44 minutes 54 seconds, 
we try to spend by sacrificing leap year days in 
all century years that cannot be evenly divided 
by 400. We did not have Leap Years in 1700, 1800 
or 1900, but we will have one in 2000. 


March 


Mercury is in Pisces and because of the combined 
motions of Mercury and the earth, it will appear 
to move very slowly for a time. It passes between 
the earth and the sun, in inferior conjunction, on 
Mar, 10. 

Venus moves from Capricornus into Sagittarius, 
drawing farther from the earth and constantly 
more in line with the sun, 

Mars is growing brighter and rising earlier. It 
is now in Capricornus about 242 hours ahead of 
the sun. 

Jupiter rises about 2 a.m. and is in Sagittarius. 
Its brightness is slowly increasing. 

Saturn is in Sagittarius also, rising about an 
hour later than Jupiter. 

MOON 

First quarter, Mar. 5; full moon, Mar. 13; last 
quarter, Mar. 20; mew moon, Mar. 27. Moon at 
apogee, Mar. 6; at perigee, Mar. 19. 

March 10-12, The Zeta Bodtid meteor shower, 
radiating from a point near the bright star Arc- 
turus, takes place on these nights. The full moon 
overwhelms the light of all but the brightest of 
these meteors. 

March 13. Total eclipse of the moon. The full 
moon passes through the shadow of the earth. The 
eclipse begins when the outer edge of the earth’s 
shadow, the penumbra, first touches the edge of 
the moon, This meeting occurs at 0:34 a.m., EST 
on Mar. 13, but this fringe of shadow is so faint 
that the moon’s passage through it can hardly be 
noticed. At 1:38 a.m., however, the moon enters 
the heavier central shadow, the umbra, This slow- 
ly changes the normal bright surface of the moon 
to a weird coppery red. The surface of the moon 
is completely covered by the shadow by 2:41 a.m., 
and the eastern edge of the moon does not start 
to emerge from the shadow until 4:15 a.m. By 
5:18 a.m., the moon is out of the umbra and 
leaves the penumbra at 6:22 a.m. The eclipse may 
be seen by anyone in the western hemisphere, but 
its last moments are not visible from the extreme 
northeastern part of North America or the east- 
ern half of South America. 

March 20. At 9:43 a.m., EST, the sun crosses 
the equator on its way north for the summer and 
spring begins. This is the Vernal Equinox, and 
the sun will be overhead at that moment at the 
mouth of the Amazon River in South America. 

March 27. There is a partial eclipse of the sun 
that will be visible in Antarctica, not far from 
the South Pole, although the partly eclipsed sun 


ue 


at the Pole and considerably less in Tasmania 
and Australia. No visible effect of the moon’s pass- 
age across the face of the sun is seen from any- 


where else on earth. 


Mars. 

Venus is moving rapidly away from the earth, 
and from Aquarius into Pisces. It rises about an 
hour before the sun and is still very bright. Mer- 
cury, Venus and Mars are closely associated these 
mornings. 

Mars is about one hour ahead of Mercury and 
two hours ahead of Venus in rising. It is in Aqua- 
rius and is slowly growing brighter, but is not 
yet as bright as either Mercury or Venus. 

Jupiter is in Sagittarius and rises about mid- 
night. It is not far from Saturn and is about twice 
as bright as Saturn. 

Saturn rises about an hour later than Jupiter, 
also in the constellation of Sagittarius. 


MOON 

First quarter, Apr. 4; full moon, Apr. 11; last 
quarter, Apr. 18; new moon, Apr. 25. Moon at 
apogee, Apr. 2; at perigee, Apr. 14; at apogee, 
Apr. 30. Notice that the moon passes its apogee 
point twice during April. This can happen if the 
first passage occurs early in the month, for the 
moon’s revolution about the earth with relation to 
the stars is accomplished in 27142 days—in less 
time than the calendar month. 

April 19. The last quarter moon may dim the 
meteors of the Lyrid shower, which normally ap- 
pear after midnight in the northeast. 


May 

Mercury is speeding on its journey beyond the 
sun, reaching superior conjunction on May 17. It 
races from Pisces into Aries. 

Venus is too much in line beyond the sun to be 
visible. If Venus and Mercury could be seen, they 
would be less than one degree of arc distant from 
each other late on May 5, long before either of 
them rises to the western hemisphere. 

Mars is well up in the sky on these mornings 
in the constellations of Aquarius and then Pisces. 

Jupiter is in Sagittarius, rising about 10 p.m. 
Jupiter is beginning that strange reversal of its 
normal eastward course that it undergoes each 
year. This retrograde motion was the most puz- 
zling feature of the planets to the early astrono- 
mers, From now until late August, Jupiter will 
appear to move westward among the stars. Ac- 
tually, it has not changed the direction of its 
motion, but the Earth, moving more rapidly in a 
smaller orbit, is overtaking and passing Jupiter. 
From our viewpoint, this change of position makes 
Jupiter appear to move backwards, 

Saturn is afflicted with the same peculiarity as 
Jupiter. It, too, begins retrograde or Western mo- 
tion as the earth speeds by it. Saturn rises about 
9 p. m. in Sagittarius and is not far from Jupiter, 


MOON 

First quarter, May 3; full moon, May 11; last 
quarter, May 17; new moon, May 25. Moon at peri- 
gee, May 12; at apogee, May 27. 

May 1-8. The moon sets early enough so as not 
to interfere with the seeing of the May Aquarid 
meteor shower, The meteoroids that cause this 
shower are probably the tiny particles left in space 
by Halley’s Comet on its last approach near the 
sun in 1910. Look to the east after midnight. 

May 11-24. The full moon will probably over- 
whelm the few more than normal meteors of the 
first part of the Zeta Herculid shower, 


June 

Mercury emerges from beyond the sun and 
reaches greatest eastern elongation—its greatest 
apparent distance east of the sun—on June 19. It 
sets then about 112 hours after the sun before the 
stars of Gemini. 

Venus cannot be seen. It reaches superior con- 
junction—beyond the sun as seen from the earth 
—on June’ 22, 

Mars rises about 2 a.m. against the faint stars 
of Pisces. On June 18, as it is rising, it will be 
about 2 degrees above the waning moon. 
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Jupiter is in Sagittarius and is in opposition. 
It rises as the sun sets and is at its brightest all 
eee Jupiter is now about twice as bright as 
jus. 

Saturn is also in Sagittarius, not far from Jupi- 
ter, but is far less bright than its much larger 
and nearer neighbor. 

MOON 


First quarter, June 2; full moon, June 9; last 
quarter, June 16; new moon, June 23. Moon at 
perigee, June 10; at apogee, June 24. 

June 2-17. More meteors than normal are ex- 
pected during this interval, seeming to come from 
a point in the direction of Antares, the brightest 
star in Scorpius. The growing moon will nullify 
many of these. 

June 21. At 4:43 a.m., EST, or 3:43 a.m. EDT, 
the Summer Solstice occurs. The earth reaches 
that point in its orbit where the inclination of 
its axis brings the sun overhead at the most 
northerly part of the earth’s surface. At this mo- 
ment, the sun is overhead in Saudi Arabia, near 
the shore of the Red Sea. Summer begins. 


July 

Mercury is speeding now toward inferior con- 
junction, which it reaches on July 17, and is too 
much in line with the sun to be seen. 

Venus is also hidden, but beyond the sun. It is 
just. emerging from superior conjunction and is 
invisible. 

Mars rises about 2 a.m. in Aries and increases 
slightly in brilliance. 

Jupiter has passed its greatest brilliance and is 
well up now at sunset. It moves westward from 
Sagittarius into Ophiuchus. 

Saturn comes to opposition on July 7 in Sagittar- 
ius, when it rises as the sun sets. It reaches the 
peak of its brilliance at this time. 


MOON 


First quarter, July 1; full moon, July 8; last 
quarter, July 15; new moon, July 23; first quarter, 
July 31. Notice that the first quarter phase occurs 
twice in July. This can happen if the first oc- 
currence of a phase of the moon falls in the first 
few days of any month, for the moon repeats its 
phases at intervals of 2915 days, less than a 
calendar month. Moon at perigee, July 8; at 
apogee, July 21. 

July 2. The earth is at aphelion, its greatest 
distance from the sun for the year. It is now about 
3,000,000 miles farther from the sun than it was 
at perihelion, in January. 

July 14. There is a minor meteor shower which 
radiates from a point before the star Alpha Cygni, 
Deneb. The chances of seeing a few more than the 
usual number of meteors will not be hindered by 
the waning moon. 

July 20. From this time on, the early arrivals 
of the annual Perseid meteor shower may begin 
to make their appearance. 

July 29. The Delta Aquarids, a meteor shower 
whose radiant is in line with the star Delta of 
Aquarius may be seen to the east early in the 


morning. 
August 

Mercury is swinging west of the sun and reaches 
its greatest western elongation on Aug. 6. It will 
be 19 degrees west of the sun, rising-about an hour 
before the sun. It moves from Gemini into Cancer. 

Venus moves farther from the sun but may still 
pe too much in line with the sun to be easily seen. 
At the end of August, it will set about an hour 
after the sun in the constellation of Leo. 

Mars rises about midnight and is in Taurus, 
moving slowly eastward between the Pleiades and 
Aldebaran. 

Jupiter is still in retrograde motion, moving ap- 
parently westward in Ophiuchus, but at the end 
of the month it resumes its normal eastward 
progress. This is because the earth has overtaken 
and passed it, so that we are now seeing it from a 
point of view that is not so greatly affected by 
our own motion. Jupiter is high in the east at sun- 
set and is beginning to lose a little of its brilliance 
as the earth moves farther away from it, 

Saturn is in the midst of its retrograde motion 
before the stars of Sagittarius. It rises shortly 
before sunset and is up when darkness comes, 


MOON 
Full moon, Aug. 7; last quarter, Aug. 14; new 
moon, Aug. 22; first quarter, Aug. 29. Moon at 
perigee, Aug. 5; at apogee, Aug. 18. 
August 11. The moon, just past full, will inter- 


fere to some extent with the seeing of the best 
and most dependable meteor display, the Perseid 
shower. This shower radiates from the upper por- 
tion of Perseus and reaches its climax between 
midnight and dawn, August 11-12. The moon will 
be well to the west during the last part of the 
night, and the meteors appear then far to the 
northeast. 

August 10-31. The Kappa Cygnid shower, the 
Omicron Draconid shower and the Zeta Draconid 
shower will finish out the Meteor Month. These 
three are minor displays, but they help to make 
this time of the year the peak of meteor production. 


September 


Mercury is invisible since it has just left super- 
ior conjunction and is not far enough east of the 
sun to be seen, except possibly for the last few 
days of the month, 

Venus is in Virgo, setting about an hour and a 
half after the sun, and is very bright. 

Mars rises about. midnight, still in Taurus, and 
is growing slowly brighter. 

Jupiter has settled down to its eastward journey, 
picking up speed a bit. By the time darkness has 
come, Jupiter is very near the meridian, the north- 
overhead-south line of the sky. 

Saturn reaches the end of its retrograde motion 
about the middle of the month, The Earth has 
now passed Saturn, as it passed Jupiter last 
month, and again, our present motion has less 
effect upon the way we see Saturn moving. Saturn 
is still in Sagittarius and is well up at sunset. 


MOON 


Full moon, Sept. 5; last quarter, Sept. 12; new 
moon, Sept. 20; first quarter, Sept. 27, Moon at 
perigee, Sept. 2; at apogee, Sept. 14; at perigee, 
Sept. 29. Again this month, as in April, the moon 
reaches the same point in its orbit twice during 
the calendar month. 

Sept. 5. The full moon passes through the 
earth’s shadow tonight and the second total lunar 
eclipse of the year takes place. This eclipse occurs 
very early in the morning for the eastern part of 
North America, and only those who live on the west 
coast will be able to see the moon emerge from 
the earth’s cone of shadow. The moon will enter 
the penumbra, the outer shadow of the earth, at 


. 3:37 a.m., EST, or 2:37 a.m., EDT. The easily 


visible part of the eclipse will begin at 4:36 a.m., 
or 5:36, EDT, when the moon enters the umbra, 
the darker portion of the shadow. The moon be- 
gins to emerge from this shadow at 6:03 a.m., 
(7:03 a.m. EDT), but by then the moon has 
vanished below the western horizon of the eastern 
part of North America. Those on the west coast, 
however, can watch the entire eclipse. It will 
start at 0:37 a.m., PST and will end with the 
complete emergence of the moon from the umbra 
at 5:07 a.m., PST. 

Sept. 20. The new moon will pass so closely be- 
tween the earth and the sun that there will be 
a partial eclipse of the sun. This partial eclipse 
may be seen in Siberia at sunrise and at sunset 
in North America except for the east coast. 

Sept. 22. The Alpha Aurigid shower is due this 
evening. This is the second of two annual meteor 
showers whose radiant lies in the direction of 
Alpha Aurigae, Capella. The other Alpha Aurigid 
shower comes about the middle of February, At 8 
p.m., EST, or 7 p.m., DST, the sun will pass 
over the earth’s equator on its way south for the 
northern winter of the southern summer. This 
is the Autumnal Equinox. At the moment when the 
sun crosses the equator, it will be overhead of a 
point in French West Africa, not far inland from 
the Atlantic Coast. 

October 

Mercury moves from Virgo into Libra. It reaches 
its greatest angular distance east of the sun on 
Oct. 15, when it sets about 142 hours after the 
sun. With luck and a clear view of the western 
horizon it should be visible. 

Venus, growing brighter nightly, sets two hours 
after the sun. It is moving from Virgo into Libra. 

Mars is in the sky during the last part of the 
night in Gemini, somewhat west of the two bright 
stars of that constellation, Castor and Pollux. 
Mars outshines either of these stars. 

Jupiter is on the meridian at sunset in Sagittar- 
ius, and sets about midnight. 

Saturn is about an hour east of Jupiter. It is 
also in Sagittarius and is near the meridian at 
sunset, also setting a bit after midnight, 
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cart Oct. 12; new 
Full moon, Oct. 4; last quarter, . 12; 

moon Oct, 20; first quarter, Oct. 27. Moon at 
apogee, Oct. 12; at perigee, Oct. 24, On Oct. 9 at 
4 a.m., EST, the gibbous moon, between full and 
last quarter, will occult the bright star Aldebaran, 
in Taurus. This is the only one of many such oc- 
cultations of Aldebaran by the moon this year 
that takes place at a time and in a place where 
it can be seen. The moon will ride over Aldebaran 
from west to east so that its bright edge will 
cover the star first. About an hour later, Alde- 
baran will suddenly flash into view as the dark, 
invisible trailing edge of the moon moves away 

m. before it. 

Spek 2. The October Quadrantid, an unimportant 
meteor shower is due, but the nearly full moon 
will effectively quench the few meteors that this 
shower produces. 

Oct. 9. The Giacobinid meteor shower may add 
to the sum of meteors this night. At 13-year in- 
tervals, the earth passes through the same part 
of space traversed by the Giacobini-Zinner Comet 
and in 1933 and again in 1946, there were ex- 
ceptional displays. 

Oct. 18-23. The Orionid meteor shower, one of 
the better showers of the year, may be seen to the 
east and south after midnight. The moon is new 
and sets early so as to give the least interference. 
The climax of this shower is the early morning of 


poche at November 


Mercury transits the sun on Noy. 7, Mercury 
passes between the earth and the sun so directly 
that it may be seen as a tiny, black dot crossing 
the bright disk of the sun. At 9:34 a.m., EST, 
Mercury begins its passage across the lower eastern 
quarter of the sun, and will complete its visible 
journey on a slightly rising line at 2:10 p.m., 
leaving the sun just below the mid-point of its 
western edge. Be very careful in attempting to 
observe this transit. It may be seen.only by the 
use of a telescope and every precaution should 
be taken to avoid injury to the eyes. The best 
method for solar observation of any kind is to 
place a piece of white cardboard beyond the eye- 
piece of the telescope so that the image of the 
Sun is projected upon it. Mercury will appear as 
@ small black dot moving slowly across the solar 
disk. There may be sunspots visible as well, but 
the sunspots will not move as you watch. After 
this adventure, Mercury will move rapidly to the 
west and reach its greatest western elongation of 
20 degrees on Nov. 24. 

Venus moves from Ophiuchus into Sagittarius, 
setting about 24¢ hours after the sun, and is ex- 


Visible Planets of 


tremely bright in the western sky. 
Mars is in Gemini, 


and Saturn make an 
western sky after sunset. 


MOON 

Full moon, Nov. 3; last quarter, Nov. 11; new 
moon, Nov. 18; first quarter, Nov. 25. Moon at 
apogee, Nov. 9; at perigee, Nov. 21. 

Noy. 1-10. The Taurid meteor shower may add 
a few meteors to the normal complement these 
nights, but they will be in direct competition with 
the full moon. 

Nov. 14-18. This is the anniversary of the famous 
Leonid meteor shower that amazed the world in 
1833. Look to the east early in the morning. 


December 

Mercury rises shortly before the sun, but is 
moving toward superior conjunction and is not 
visible after the first days of the month. 

Venus, growing ever brighter, sets about 3 hours 
after the sum and moves from Sagittarius into 
Capricornus. 

Mars reaches opposition on Dec. 30, rising as 
the sun sets and is in the sky all night, near Castor 
and Pollux in Gemini. It is moving apparently 
westward as the earth, with its greater orbital 
velocity, overtakes and passes it. 

Jupiter is too much in line with the sun to be 
seen. 

Saturn is also almost in line with the sun and 
is not visible. MOON 


Full moon, Dec. 2; last quarter, Dec. 11; new 
moon, Dec. 18; first quarter, Dec. 24. Moon at 
apogee, Dec. 6; at perigee, Dec. 19. 

Dec. 13. The Geminid meteor shower is due and 
the new moon will not interfere. In 1958, this 
shower produced several extremely bright and 
evidently large meteors, or fireballs, which caused 
considerable excitement. Look north and west 
from midnight on. 

Dec. 21. At 3:17 p.m., EST, the sun reaches its 
most southerly position for the year and winter 
begins. At this winter solstice, the sun is over- 
head above the wastes of the South Pacific be- 
tween South America and New Zealand, far from 
any land. 


the Solar System 


Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 


MERCURY 


Mercury, nearest planet to the sun, is also the 
smallest of the nine. Its diameter is 3,100 miles 
and its distance from the sun is 36 million miles, 
on the average. All the distances of the planets 
from the sun will be given in averages because 
the orbits of the planets about the sun are 
ellipses instead of circles, and the planets are 
therefore farther from the sun at some times 
during their years than at others. The earth, for 
example, is about 3 million miles nearer to the 
sun in January than it is in July. 

Mercury moves with great speed in its journey 
around the sun, traveling at almost 30 miles a 
second to complete one circuit in 88 of our days. 
It is so near the sun and so much under the sun’s 
gravitational influence that it rotates upon its 
axis in the same length of time that it takes to 
go once around the sun—88 days. This means that 
the same side of Mercury is always facing the 
sun. On that side, because of Mercury’s proximity 
to the sun, the temperature is about 750° Fahren- 
heit, while on the other side which, as far as we 
know, has never seen the sun, the temperature 
is about as low as it can possibly get—close to 
absolute zero, which is 459° Fahrenheit below 
zero. Mercury does not have an atmosphere. Its 
mass is too small to generate sufficient gravita- 
tional pull to hold gases of any kind upon its 


surface. VENUS 


Venus is just a little smaller than the earth. 
Its diameter is about 200 miles less than the 
earth’s diameter. Venus moves about the sun at a 
distance of 67 million miles in 225 of our days. 
Telescopes reveal only the top level of a dense, 
white, cloudy atmosphere on Venus. We have no 


idea what the actual surface of the planet is like, 
and can only speculate as to the length of its 
day—the speed with which it rotates on its axis. 
This is estimated to take about 30 of our days. 

The atmosphere on Venus appears to consist 
largely of carbon dioxide with no traces of free 
oxygen or water vapor, although it is possible 
that this atmosphere may be a shell which con- 
ceals conditions of an entirely different nature 
from us. Temperatures on the surface of Venus 
range from about 150° F. on the sunlit side to 
about zero on the dark side. It has only recently 
been determined that the polar axis of Venus is 
tilted away from the vertical to the plane of its 
orbit by about 8°, so that, theoretically at least, 
Venus has seasons. 

MARS 


Mars is the first planet beyond the earth, away 
from the sun. Mars’s diameter is 4,220 miles, a 
little more than half the diameter of the earth. 
While Mars’s orbit is also nearly circular, it is 
not as nearly centered upon the sun as are the 
orbits of many of the other planets, and Mars is 
more than 30 million miles farther from the sun 
at some parts of its year than it is at others. 
Mars takes 687 of our days to make one circuit 
of the sun, traveling at about 15 miles a second. 
Mars rotates upon its axis in almost the same 
period of time that the earth does—24 hours and 
37 minutes. Mars’s distance from the sun averages 
141 million miles, so that the temperature on 
Mars would be colder than that on the earth 
even if Mars’s atmosphere were about the same 
as ours. This is far from being the case, however, 
for the atmosphere on Mars is about equal in 
density to the earth’s atmosphere at a height 
of 10 or 15 miles above the surface of the earth. 
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Noon temperatures on Mars range from about 
50° F. to 70° above zero, but the lack of density 
in the atmosphere permits the heat to radiate 
very rapidly from Mars’s surface. At sunset, the 
temperature is about zero F. and at night it will 
dive to 90° or 100° below zero F. 

Five-eighths of the surface of Mars is a desert 
of reddish rock, sand and soil. It is red because 
it has absorbed a great deal of oxygen from the 
atmosphere there and is oxidized or, in a word, 
rusted. The quantity of free oxygen in the Mar- 
tian atmosphere is too small to be measured from 
the earth. The rest of Mars’s surface is green, 
ranging through the Martian year from a pale, 
weak shade to a rich, almost bluish tint. This is 
generally held to be vegetation, probably a very 
primitive type of moss or lichen. The moisture 
that would be needed to produce any sort of 
vegetation may be found in white caps that form 
on the winter end of Mars, for Mars, too, is in- 
clined from the plane of its orbit by about 25° 
and has seasons very much like those on earth 
except that they are longer because the Martian 
year is longer. These white caps, which grow in 
winter and shrink in summer, are probably frost 
which, when it melts, furnishes moisture to 
nourish the vegetation. 

The canals of Mars must be left for the present, 
in the theoretical stage. Some sort of markings 
have been seen there by men who have devoted 
much* of their professional lives to the study of 
the planet, but no canals have shown clearly 

-enough upon any photographs to be universally 
accepted. The lines called canals may be chan- 
nels worn in the light, loose soil by water melted 
from the frost caps, they may be cracks in the 
surface of Mars caused by quakes or they may be 
hit-or-miss surface detail which the straining 
eye of the observer translates into even, regular 
lines. The question is still open. 

Mars’s position in its orbit and its speed around 
that orbit in relation to the earth’s position and 
speed bring Mars fairly close to the earth on two 
occasions about two years apart and then move 
Mars and the earth too far apart for accurate 
observation and photography for about 15 years, 
In September, 1956, Mars paid the second of the 
current series of close visits to the earth, when it 
came to just a little more than 35 million miles 
from us. It had not been quite as close as this 
since 1924 and it will not be anything like as 
near until 1971. 

At this writing, nothing is yet known of any 
results obtained by observation or photography 
during the 1956 approach. The approach of 1954 
did reveal, among other things, the growth of a 
new area covered with vegetation which had de- 
veloped since 1939, an area at least the size of 
the state of Texas in what had been a barren 
region in the desert in the northern hemisphere. 

When Mars is favorably situated it is brighter 
than most of the stars, is definitely red and is 
not difficult to locate. The polar caps may be 
seen with a small telescope under good conditions, 
and the difference in color of the surface areas 
can sometimes be perceived. To bring out any 
surface detail, however, requires a large instru- 
ment and the complete co-operation of the at- 
mospheres of both the earth and Mars. ; 

Mars has two satellites. They are very small, 
about 5 and 10 miles in diameter, and they were 
discovered in 1877 by Asaph Hall. The outer 
satellite is named Deimos, and revolves about 
Mars in about 30 hours. The inner satellite, 
Phobus, however, whips about: Mars in a little 
more than 7 hours, making three trips around the 
planet each Martian day. While these tiny satel- 
lites were not discovered until 1877, they were 
described with uncanny accuracy by Jonathan 
Swift in Gulliver’s Travels, published in 1726. 


JUPITER 


Jupiter is the largest of the planets. Its equa- 
torial diameter is 88,000 miles, 11 times the 
diameter of the earth. Its polar diameter is about 
6,000 miles shorter. This is caused by the almost 
fluid condition of its atmosphere and its extreme- 
ly rapid rate of rotation. Jupiter’s day is just 
under 10 hours long. For a planet of this size, this 
rotational speed is amazing, and it carries a point 
on Jupiter’s equator along at a speed of 22,000 
miles an hour, as compared with 1,000 miles an 
hour for a point on the earth’s equator. Jupiter 
is at an average distance of 480 million miles 
from the sun and takes almost 12 of our years to 
make one complete circuit of the sun. This makes 
its apparent motion through our skies very slow. 
Jupiter moves through one of the 12 zodiacal 


constellations in about a year. 

Much of Jupiter’s diameter is atmosphere. The 
question of whether or not the giant planet has 
any solid core at all has recently been re-opened, 
but the current widely accepted picture of the 
planet provides a small, heavy, solid center, cov- 
ered with a sheath of ice about 10,000 miles 
thick, This all lies at the bottom of an atmos- 
phere about 25,000 miles deep. This atmosphere 
is made up of hydrogen, helium, methane and 
ammonia and, since the temperature on the sur- 
face of Jupiter is about 200° below zero F., these 
gases must be of the consistency of slush, Jupi- 
ter’s cloudy atmosphere is a fairly good reflector 
of sunlight and makes it far brighter than any 
of the stars among which it wanders. 

Jupiter has 12 satellites. Four of these are large 
and bright, rivalling our own moon and the 
planet Mercury in diameter, and may be seen 
through a field glass. They move rapidly around 
Jupiter and their change of position from night 
to night is extremely interesting to watch, The 
eight additional satellites are much smaller and, 
in all but one instance, much farther from 
Jupiter, and cannot be seen except through power- 
ful telescopes. The 4 outermost satellites are re- 
volving around Jupiter from east to west, contrary 
to the motions of the great majority of the satel- 
lites in the solar system and to the direction of 
revolution of the planets around the sun. The 
reason for this retrograde motion is not known, 
but one theory is that Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational power may have captured 4 of the 
minor planets or asteroids, that move about the 
sun between Mars and Jupiter, and that these 4 
may be running backwards. Jupiter’s mass is more 
than twice the mass of all the other planets put 
together, and accounts for Jupiter’s tremendous 
gravitational field and so, probably, for its numer- 
ous satellites and its dense atmosphere. 


SATURN 

Saturn, last of the planets visible to the un- 
aided eye, is almost twice as far from the sun 
as is Jupiter, almost 900 million miles. It is 
second in size to Jupiter but its mass is much 
smaller. Saturn’s specific gravity is less than 
that of water, and if an ocean big enough could 
be found, Saturn would float in it. Its diameter 
is about 71,000 miles at the equator; its rota- 
tional speed spins it completely around in a 
little more than 10 hours, and its atmosphere is 
much like that of Jupiter, except that at its 
greater distance from the sun, its temperature 
is at least 100° colder. At about 300° F. below 
zero, the ammonia would be frozen out of Saturn’s 
clouds. The theoretical construction of Saturn re- 
sembles that of Jupiter, it is either all gas, or it 
has a small heavy center surrounded by a layer of 
ice and a deep atmosphere. 

Saturn has 9 satellites, two of which are very 
large; one—Titan—being 3,500 miles in diameter 
—pbut Saturn’s most remarkable feature is its 
system of rings. Beginning about 7,000 miles above 
the surface of Saturn, lying above its equator, 
is a fiat ring which extends about 35,000 miles 
out into space all around the planet. Although 
the diameter of the entire system, including 
Saturn itself, is about 170,000 miles, the rings 
are estimated to be only about 10 miles in depth 
—from top to bottom. This makes them among 
the very flattest things in nature, considering 
depth in proportion to width. The rings are prob- 
ably made up of billions of tiny particles, un- 
doubtedly including ice, each of which follows 
its own individual orbit about Saturn as rigor- 
ously as though it were a single satellite. One 
theory of the source of this strange system is 
that the material in it was once consolidated into 
a tenth satellite which, because of some gravi- 
tational aberration ages ago, was drawn so close 
to Saturn that the great planet’s gravitational 
stresses shattered it to bits, scattering the frag- 
ments in the rings around the destroying planet. 

The rings cannot be seen except in a telescope 
of at least 3-inch aperture. Because of Saturn’s 
inclination away from the plane of its orbit, 
there are two periods during Saturn’s journey 
around the sun when the rings are presented to 
us edge on. At these times, the rings just dis- 
appear. Nothing that is only 10 miles wide can 
be seen at a distance of almost 900 million miles. 
At present, the rings are in a favorable position 
to be seen and, even in a small telescope, make a 
beautiful and fascinating sight in the skies. 

Saturn takes 2914 years to go around the sun, 
It thus moves very slowly among the constella- 
tions of the zodiac, remaining in each one for 
more than two years, 
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The Earth; Size; Computation of Time; Seasons 


SIZE AND DIMENSIONS 


The earth is the fifth largest planet and the 
third from the sun. Since it is slightly flattened 
at the poles it is not a perfect sphere, but an oblate 
spheroid or ellipsoid. Its area is placed at 196,950,- 
284 sq. mi.; its mass 6 sextillion, 588 quintillion 
short tons. Its circumference at the equator is 24,- 
902.39 miles and through the poles is 24,860.49 
miles. Diameter at the equator is 7,926.68 miles, 


The earth is considered a solid, rigid mass, the 
core of which is thought to be metal, probably in 
“a molten state. Above this core, granite and basalt 
rocks form a solid base for the continents, while 
the sedimentary rocks, such as sandstone, shale 
and limestone, are on or near the surface as the 
result of weathering and of marine deposits. The 
heat in the earth increases about 10° F. every 50 ft. 
or so, and heat near the core is believed to be just 
short of liquefaction of metals and rocks. 


The heat of the earth is believed to come from 
two sources; original heat, which has been slowly 
cooling, and radioactivity in the rocks. The sharp 
protrusions of the earth are continually under 
attack by the elements and man and the tendency 
toward levelling is constant. 


ATMOSPHERE OF THE EARTH 


The earth’s atmosphere is a blanket composed of 
gases and some water vapor. The principal gases 
are nitrogen, oxygen and argon, in amounts of 
78, 21 and 1% by volume. Also present in quanti- 
ty of less than one-tenth of 1%, are carbon di- 
oxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, krypton and xenon. 


Water vapor occupies space independent of gases 
and varies from nearly zero to about 4% by vol- 
ume. Ozone appears in small quantity at low levels 
and is more prevalent 65,000 ft. up,-after which it 
diminishes. Small amounts of methane have been 
found by spectroscope. 


The atmosphere rests on the earth's surface with 
the weight equivalent.to a layer of water 34 ft. 
deep. For about 180,000 ft. upward the gases re- 
main in the proportions stated. Gravity holds the 
gases to the earth. The weight of the air compres- 
ses it at the bottom, so that the greatest density 
is at the earth’s surface. Density decreases as 
height increases because the weight of the upper 
air is less. 


The temperature of the air drops with increased 
height, until the tropopause is reached. This may 
vary from 25,000 to 60,000 ft. The atmosphere be- 
low the tropopause is the troposphere; the atmos- 
phere for several miles above the tropopause is the 
stratosphere, where the temperature is virtually 
constant or increases with height. Above the strato- 
phere is the ionosphere. 


LATITUDE, LONGITUDE 


Position on the globe is measured by means of 
meridians and parallels. Meridians, which are im- 
aginary lines drawn around the earth through the 
poles, determine longitude. The meridian running 
through Greenwich, England, is the prime meridian 
of longitude, and all others are either east or west. 
Parallels, which are imaginary circles parallel with 
the equator, determine latitude. The length of a 
degree of longitude varies as the cosine of the 
latitude. At the equator a degree is 69.17 statute 
miles; this is gradually reduced toward the poles. 


Latitude is reckoned by the number of degrees 
north or south of the equator, an imaginary cir- 
cle on the earth’s surface everywhere equidistant 
between the two poles. The length of a degree of 
latitude is 68.708 statute miles at the equator and 
varies slightly north and south because of the 
oblate form of the globe; at the poles a degree 
is 69.407 statute miles. 


COMPUTATION OF TIME 


The earth rotates on its axis and follows an 
elliptical orbit around the sun. The rotation makes 
the sun appear to move across the sky from East 
to West. It determines day and night and the com- 
plete rotation is called the apparent or true solar 
day. Since this varies during the year an average 
= struck to determine the mean solar day of 24 

ours. 

The mean solar day is in universal use for civil 
purposes, but mean solar time cannot be directly 
determined by observation. It may be obtained from 


apparent solar time by correcting observ: 

the sun for the equation of time, but when 

precision is required, the mean solar time is 

fained ‘ie calealsesny, Sine eaten ee 
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Sidereal time is the measure of time defined by 
the diurnal motion of the vernal equinox, and is 
determined from observation of the meridian 
transits of stars. One complete rotation of the 
earth relative to the equinox is called the sidereal 
day. Stated otherwise, the sidereal day is the 
interval of time between two consecutive upper 
transits of the vernal equinox across a_ local 
meridian; it is divided into 24 sidereal hours, 
reckoned from upper transit (sidereal noon). 
mean sidereal day is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4.09 
seconds of mean solar time. 


The Calendar Year begins at 12 o’clock precisely 
local clock time, on the night of Dec. 31-Jan. 1. 
The day and the calendar month also begin at 
midnight by the clock. The interval required for 
the earth to make one absolute revolution around 
the sun is a sidereal year; it consists of 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9.5 seconds. 


The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two 
consecutive returns of the sun to the vernal 
equinox. The tropical year consists of 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds. It is not of 
constant length, but is decreasing at the rate of 
0.530 seconds per century. 


The fundamental unit of time, since 1956, is 
the second of Ephemeris Time. It is defined as 
1/31,556,925.9747 of the tropical year for 1900.0. 
The unit of time previously in use was the second 
of mean solar time, defined as 1/86,400 of the 
mean solar day. Owing to slight variations in the 
speed of rotation of the earth, the mean solar 
second is not a constant unit of time and was 
therefore replaced. 


THE SEASONS 


The oscillation of the earth’s axis with respect 
to the sun determines the seasons. These are best 
marked in the North Temperate Zone, where spring 
begins at the vernal equinox, summer at the sum- 
mer solstice, autumn at the autumnal equinox and 
winter at the winter solstice. 


If the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would be of equal length and there would be 
equable conditions of temperature. But the axis 
is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpendicular to the 
orbit and only in March and September is the axis 
at right angles to the sun. 


The points at which the sun crosses the equator 
are the equinoxes, when day and night are most. 
nearly equal. The point at which the sun is at a 
maximum distance from the equator are the sol- 
he Days and nights are then most unequal in 
ength. 


In June the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights, while the days in the 
southern hemisphere are shorter than the nights. 
In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun and the nights in the northern hem- 
isphere are longer than the days, while the nights 
in the southern hemisphere are shorter than days. 


In the South Temperate Zone the vernal equinox 
(spring) begins about Sept. 23; the summer sol- 
stice (summer) begins about December 21. 

In the Torrid Zone, which lies between the tropic 
of Cancer and the tropie of Capricorn, with the 


equator in the center, the four seasons are not well 
defined and the weather is chiefiy either dry 2 


rainy. 
THE SEASONS IN 1960 


In 1960 the four seasons will begin as follows 
according to Eastern Standard Time: subtract one 
neue Cone sees Time, two hours for 

ain Standard Time and thr - 
cific Standard Time. SS 


Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 20, 9:43 a.m. 
Summer Solstice (Summer), June 21, 4:43 a.m, 
Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sept, 22, 8:00 p.m, 
Winter Solstice (Winter), Dec. 21, 3:27 p.m, 


@ 
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ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1960 
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Chronological Eras, 1960 


The year 1960 of the Christian era comprises the latter part of the 184th and the beginning of the 
185th year ofthe independence of the United States of America. 


era, and the 35th year of the period Showa; 1379-1380 of the Mohammedan era, or the era of the 


Name Began Name Began 
Grecian Mundane Era...... B. GC. 6598, Sept. 1] Grecian or Syro-Macedonia Era B. ©. 312, Sept. 1 " 
Civil Era of Constantinople =" 5508, Sept. 1] Era of Maccabees.......-+++-+- * 166, Nov. .4 
Alexandrian Era es “ 6502, Aug. 29 | Tyrian Era.........- se Seoieeee A 125, Oct. 10 
Julian Period “ 4713, Jan. 1/{ Sidonian Era....... STO A 110, Oct. 1 
Mundane Era. . “ 4008, Oct. 1] Julian Era. ........e-eeeeeees r 45, Jan. 1 
Jewish Mundane Era. ee “ 3761, Oct. 1] Spanish Era..... Me enaite tae S 38, Jan. _1 
Era of Abraham.............. “ 2015, Oct. 1) Augustan BOER i.e a s'ow vs Titae 27, Feb. 14 
Era of the Olympiads.......... “ 776, July 1 Christian Era........-++ . A. D 1, Jan, 
Roman Era (A. b: © nash ce een ~ 753; April 24 | Destruction of Jerusalem ag : 69, Seph 1 
Era of Metonic Cycle...... ic. 06" ~=—S«432, July 151 Mohammedan Era......-.- ‘ 622, July 16 
s 
Chronological Cycles, 1960 

inical Letter t.. CB | Solar Cycle. .... ccs cer crsedevccvwvtreverenrs 9 
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Epact a 
Lunar Cycle or Golden Number .. bre SZ limulianePertod chi oie ecotev rua s cuetesm open 6673 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1960 
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6) W Uf 4 Stato ke BS 4 49 Pes 2 OO ScOsie 
“| Th 7 38| 4 34] 0 41)| 7 22) 4 50! 0 37|| 7 09] 5 04 
8| Fr 7 37| 4 35) 1 41)| 7 22) 4 51] 1 35)| 7 09) 5 04 
9 Sa 7 37| 4 36) 2 40/| 7 22) 4 52) 2 30|| 7 09] 5 05 
10) S Y 37| 4 37| 3 36|| 7 22) 4 53) 3 25|| 7 09] 5 06 
ll} M 7 37) 4 38) 4 31)| 7 22) 4 54! 4 19]| 7 09| 5 07 
12| Tu | 7 36) 4 39] 5 22)| 7 21] 4 55! 5 10/| 7 09] 5 08 
rises rises | 
13) W 7 36) 4 41| 4 52|| 7 21] 4 56] 5 02/| 7 08| 5 09 
14, Th | 7 35] 4 42] 5 47|| 7 20; 4 57] 5 58/| 7 08| 5-10 
15} Fr 7 35| 4 43) 6 47|| 7 20] 4 58] 6 55/] 7 08| 5 11 
16) Sa 7 34) 4 44) 7 48|| '7 20] 4 59] 7 54|| 7 08) 5 12 
17,5 VY 34) 4 46) 8 51]| 7-19] 5 00] 8 55]| 7 07/ 5 13 
18} M 7 33| 4 47) 9 56)| 7 19| 5 02) 9 56/| 7 07] 5 14 
19) «Tu 7 33) 4 49/11 11]! 7 18] 5 03/10 59/| 7 06] 5 15/10 
20| W 7 32) 4°50)... ..|| 7 18] 5 04|.. ..]| 7 06! 5 16]11 
21) Th | 7 31] 4 51! 0 08]| 7 17] 5 05! 0 O4|| 7 06) 5 17]. 
22 Fr 7 30) 4 53) 1 17|| 7 17) 5 06] 1 O9|| 7 05) 5 18 
23} Sa 7 30| 4 54) 2 27|| 7 16) 5 08| 2 16/| 7 05) 5 19 
241 § 7 29) 4 56) 3 38)! 7 16] 5 09) 3 24/| 7 04) 5 20 
25} M 7 28) 4 57| 4 41)| 7 15] 5 10] 4 28]| 7 O4) 5 21 
26) Tu | 7 27| 4 58) 5 41]| 7 14) 5 11! 5 Q9]] 7 03! 5 22 
27| W 7 26] 5 00} 6 35|| 7 13] 5 12] 6 Q3/| 7 03] 5 23 
sets sets 
28} Th | 7 25) 5 01| 5 54|| 7 18] 5 14] 6 03 7 02) 5 24 
29; Fr 7 24) 5 03) 7 06)| 7 12! 5 15] 7 12/| 7 02] 5 25 
80} Sa 7 23) 5 04] 8 15]) 7 11] 5 16| 8 18]| 7 01] 5 26 
31). S 7 22| 5 05| 9 22/| 7 10] 5 17| 9 22/| 7 00] 5 27| 9 22 


Day jh. m. 8. Day |h m. 8. h m. s Day jh. m. 8 Day |h. m. 8 
1 |12 03 31 8 |12 06 40 12 09 03] 20 /12 11 03]! 96 12 12 
3 
2 |12 03 59 9 (12 07 4 12 09 25 21 |12 11 19 27 12 12 75 
3 |12 04 27|) 10 (|12 07 30 12 09 46|| 22 12 11 36 28 112 13 01 
4 12 04 54)) 11 {12 07 54 12 10 06]| 23 |12 11 52 29 |12 13 10 
B a ae a i 12 08 17 12 10 26 24 12 12 07 30 |12 13 21 
12 08 40 12 10 44 25 
Pelastos 44 12 12 22 81 12 13 31 
eye wie 
= Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends 
h. m, h. m,. Ah. m. kh. m. 
45°N. Lat. S51 | 613 || 11| 6468 | 622 || 91] 549 | 6 ay 
40° N. Lat... 5 43 6 21 ll 5 45 6 29 Q1 5 44 6 39 


1 
35°N. L i 
x -Lat..) 1] 5 36 6 29 11 5 39 6 36 21 
30°N.Lat..| 1] 5 30 6 35 ll | 5 32 6 43 21 : a 6 49 


Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 


Moon day hour min. a.m. orp.m, Moon di 
irst {Quarter its 01 53 P.M. Last Quarter ... 21° no ; is ae 
COLMA ara 06 51 P.M. New Moon ..._ || 28 01 16 A.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Evening Star—Mercury, 
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2nd Month FEBRUARY, 1960 


29 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 426. 


3 “4 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
§ Idaho Re Mass Calif. (Contra) Colo eign sae Use fi 
S| B | mien?Minn. Mont, ||Conn. Del D.C. Ill. ||California’ (Southern),|| Alabama, Florida, 
o © N. H., N. ¥. (up-_ ||{Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North eorgia, Louisiana, 
FS FI state), N. D., Md., Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carolina, Okiahoma, Mississippi 
re., *Vt.,  ||N.J-.N.Y.City, 0.,Pa.,|| — South Carolina, Texas 
~ > Wash., Wis. RI. Utah, W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
a 4 Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun_| Moon Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
a =} Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises; Sets |R.&S. Sets |R. &S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
hk. mjh> mjh. mJjjh. mJjh, m.jh. m - mjh. mJjjh. m,.\h, mth, m. 
_sets sets sets sets 
1} M 7 21| 5 07/10 26)| 7 09] 5 18/10 23 5 28/10 21|)| 6 51) 5 37/10 19 
2| Tu | 7 20} 5 08/11 28]| 7 09) 5 20/11 22 5 29/11 19]| 6 50) 5 37/11 14 
3) W 7 19| 5 10].....]| 7 08) 5 21)... 5 30/.. ..|| 6 50) 5 38].. .. 
4) Th | 7 18] 5 11] 0 28]| 7 07 5 22) O 21 5 31] 0 14) 6 49) 5 39) 0 08 
5| Fr 7 17| 5 12) 1 27|| 7 06 5 23) 1 16 5 32| 1 08|| 6 48] 5 40; 1 OL 
6| Sa 7 15| 5 14| 2 22)| 7 05) 5 24) 2 Il 5 33] 2 O1||.6 48) 5 41) 1 52 
TA os) 7°14) 5 15! 3 15|| 7 03) 5 26] 3 02 5 34| 2 52/| 6 47) 5 41) 2 42 
8| M | 7 12] 5 17| 4 05|| 7 02) 5 27) 3 52 5 35| 3 41!| 6 47] 5 42) 3 31 
9| Tu | 7 11] 5 18| 4 52|| 7 01) 5 28) 4 39 5 36| 4 28]| 6 46) 5 43) 4 18 
10} W 7 10) 5 19| 5 34!| 7 00) 5 29) 5 23 5 37| 5 12|| 6 45| 5 44! 5 03 
11} Th | 7 08) 5 21! 6 12/| 6 59!) 5 30) 6 03 5 38| 5 53|| 6 44) 5 45) 5 46 
rises rises rises rises 
12) Fr 7 O7| 5 22/5 6 58] 5 32) 5 46 5 39| 5 52\\ 6 44) 5 45) 5 58 
13) Sa 7 05| 5 24| 6 42/| 6 57| 5 33) 6 47 5 40] 6 52/| 6 43) 5 46) 6 54 
14, S 7 04) 5 25] 7 47|| 6 56) 5 34) 7 49 5 41] 7 50|| 6 42] 5 47) 7 51 
15} M 7 02| 5 26] 8 53/| 6 55) 5 35) 8 52 5 42! 8 51/| 6 41) 5 48} 8 50 
16} Tu | 7 01] 5 28/10 00|| 6 53) 5 36) 9 57 5 43| 9 53|]| 6 40) 5 49) 9 49 
17; W 6 59] 5 29/11 08]| 6 52) 5 37/11 02 5 44/10 55/} 6 39) 5 49/10 50 
18} Th | 6 58] 5 31].. ..|| 6 50) 5 38)... 5 45|11 59]| 6 38) 5 50/11 52 
19} Fr 6 56] 5 32} 0 17|| 6 49) 5 39) 0 08 5 46/.. ..||-6 37| 5 Si es 
20| Sa 6 54| 5 33] 1 25|| 6 48) 5 40) 1 13 5-47] 1 03]| 6 36) 5 52) 0 54 
21| S 6 53| 5 35| 2 29|| 6 46) 5 41) 2 16 5 48) 2 05]| 6 35) 5 53] 1 55 
92} M 6 51| 5 36] 3 30]| 6 45) 5 43) 3 17 5 48! 3 05|| 6 34) 5 53| 2 55 
93| Tu | 6 50] 5 38] 4 24|| 6 43! 5 44) 4 12 5 49| 4 O1l] 6 33) 5 54) 3 52 
24, W 6 48| 5 39] 5 12/| 6 42) 5 45) 5 O1 5 50] 4 52!| 6 32) 5 55| 4 44 
25| Th | 6 46| 5 40| 5 54/| 6 41) 5 46) 5 46 5 51| 5 39/] 6 31) 5 56) 5-32 
sets sets sets sets 
96| Fr 6 45| 5 42| 5 52!| 6 39) 5 47] 5 57 5 52| 6 01]| 6 30) 5 56] 6 05 
27| Sa’ | 6 43} 5 43| 7 01]| 6 38) 5 49] 7 02 5 53|-7 04/| 6 29) 5 57| 7 05 
28) S 6 42} 5 45] 8 07/| 6 36) 5 50) 8 06 5 54| 8 04/| 6 28] 5 57) 8 04 
29} M 6 40} 5 46| 9 11]| 6 35| 5-51] 9 07 5 55| 9 04)| 6 27| 5 58) 9 O1 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 


Day |h. m.. s. Day |h. m. 6. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s.|| Day |h. m, 38. 
1 |12 13 38 7 |12 14 15)) 13 |12 14 19)} 19 |12 13 57|| 25 {12 13 12 
Q |12 13 46 8 112 14 18]| 14 {12 14 17|]| 20 )12 13 51)} 26 |12 13 O1 
3 |12 I3 53 9 |12 14 19 15 |12 14 14 21 |12 13 44 27 |12 12 51 
4 |12 14 02 10 |12 14 19 16 {12 14 11 22> 112 13-37 28 \12 12 40 
6 |12 14 09 11 12 14 20 17 +|12 14 07 93 |12 13 29 29 |12 12 28 
6 |12 14 13 12 |12 14 20 18 |12 14 02 Q4 |12 13 21 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Feb. | Begins Ends Feb. Begins Ends Feb. Begins Ends 
h. m, h. m h. m h. m h. m. h. m. 
45° N. Lat 1 5 40 6 45 11 5 31 6 59 21 5 24 7 12 
40° N. Lat 1 5-87 6 49 il 5 29 7 01 21 5 17 7 12 
35° N. Lat tele GLSS 6 53 11 | 5 26 703 || 21) 5 17 7 13 
30° N. Lat 1 |. 5 30 6 57 11 | 5 24 705 {| 21| 5 15 7 13 
Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 
pees Sa rin in ED 
Moon day hour min. a.m.orp.m. Moon day wee myn sae Get ih 
earns 2b % 2h PM. 4 C apie 26 Ol ee ah P.M. 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Evening Star—Mercury. 


. 
. 
| 


= 
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Su eS ee eee 
3rd Month MARCH, 1960 Re oe 3 2 ee aa 
; P.M., k (0 desi; z esignates 
_——_MeRUnTON tat be gonverted to ordinaiy’ clock time (STANDARD TIME) —see page 426. 
4 - 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 
} q Use for - Use for Use for 
S| f | gemouhter Mase, ||caus. (Centra Cotga||_arisont, Akensss, 
o o N.H., N. Y. (up- Ind., Iowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New ES apd ce 
| 4 state), N. D., Md., Mo., Nebr., Nev.,|| Carolina, O. oma, 
e Ore., S. D., Vt., N.J., N.Y .City, O.,Pa., South Carolina, 
S a) Wash., Wis. R.1I.,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, 
B| 2 | Sea.) gos Regoe|| Sus] See Moai] Ses.| Soa (Moce|| Sue] Sea [Race 
as hk. mi\k. m.lh. milk. m.Jjh. mjk. m.||k. mjk. mjh. m.||A. mjh. m.jh. m. 
sets se se sets 
1/ Tu | 6 38| 5 47/10 14|| 6 33| 5 52/10 07|; 6 30) 5 56/10 02/| 6 26, 5 59| 9 56 
2| W 6 36| 5 49/11 15|| 6 32| 5 53/11 05|| 6 28] 5 57/10 57]|| 6 25) 6 00/10 50 
3| Th | 6 35| 5 50].. ..|| 6 30| 5 54|.. ..|| 6 27) 5 57) 12-51]| 6 24) 6 00/11 43 
4| Fr 6 33| 5 52] 0 11]| 6 29] 5 55) O O1]| 6 25) 5 58).. ..|| 6 23) 6 O1.. .. 
5| Sa 6 31| 5 53| 1 06]| 6 27| 5 56] 0 54|| 6 24) 5 59) O 44)! 6 22) 6 02) O 35 
6| S 6 29| 5 54| 1 57\| 6 26) 5 57| 1 45/| 6 23) 6 00) 1 33/| 6 21) 6 03) 1 24 
"| M 6 27| 5 55| 2 45]| 6 24| 5 58) 2 32]| 6 22) 6 O01) 2 21)) 6 20) 6 03) 2 12 ; 
Ws gi Tu | 6 26) 5 57| 3 281] 6 23] 6 00/ 8 18]| 6 20) 6 02) 3 07|| 6 18) 6 04) 2 58 
rep 9| W 6 24| 5 58| 4 10]! 6 21) 6 01] 3 59|| 6 19] 6 03) 3 49|| 6 17] 6 04) 3 41 
*% 10| Th | 6 22] 5 59| 4 46]| 6 20] 6 02| 4-37|| 6 18} 6 04] 4 30]| 6 16) 6 05) 4 22 
" 11| Fr 6 20! 6 00| 5 20) 6 18] 6 03] 5 12]| 6 17) 6 05 5 06|| 6 15) 6 06) 5 03 
e 12) Sa 6 18] 6 02| 5 52|| 6 17| 6 04| 5 48]| 6 15) 6 06) 5 44] 6 14) 6 06) 5 41 
fa rises rises rises rises 
fi 13) S 6 17] 6 03] 6 40/]| 6 15| 6 05) 6 40]| 6 14 6 06 6 41]| 6 12) 6 07) 6 39 
te 14, M 6 15] 6 05) 7 48) 6 14) 6 06) 7 46|| 6 12) 6 07| 7 43|| 6 11) 6 07; 7 41 
fe 15| Tu ‘| 6 13] 6 06] 8 59/| 6 12) 6 07| 8 52|| 6'11| 6 08) 8 47|| 6 10) 6 08) 8 42 
16} W 6 11} 6 07/10 07|| 6 10) 6 08| 9 59/| 6 10) 6 09) 9 51]| 6 09) 6 09) 9 45 
iy Sea 6 09| 6 08/11 18]| 6 09} 6 09/11 06|| 6 08) 6 10/10 57|| 6 08) 6 09/10 48 
18} Fr 6 07| 6 10).. . 6 07} 6 10|.. ..|| 6 O07] 6 10/11 59]| 6 06) 6 10/11 50 
19} Sa 6 05| 6 11] 0 23)| 6 06) 6 11] O 11]! 6 05} 6 11).. ..|| 6 05) 6 10).. .. 
20; S 6 03| 6 12} 1 25|| 6 04) 6 12] 1 12/| 6 04 6 12) 1 O1]| 6 04 6 11) O 51 
91} M 6 O01] 6 13) 2 21|} 6 02} 6 13) 2-08]| 6 03) 6 13) 1 57\|| 6 03) 6 12) 1 47 
92) Tu 5 59| 6 15| 3 09] 6 O1| 6 14) 2 58]| 6 Ol] 6 14) 2 48)| 6 02) 6 13) 2 39 
231 W | 5 58] 6 16| 3 52\| 5 59| 6 15] 3 43|| 6 00| 6 14) 3 35|| 6 00| 6 13) 3 27 
24| Th | 5 56| 6 18] 4 30|| 5 58| 6 16| 4 24/| 5 58} 6 15) 4 17/|| 5 59| 6 14) 4 11 
95| Fr | 5 54] 6 19| 5 04|| 5 56| 6 17| 5 00|| 5 57| 6 16 4 56/| 5 58| 6 15| 4 53 
26) Sa 5 52) 6 20) 5 36)| 5 54) 6 18) 5 34)| 5 56) 6 17] 5 33/| 5 57] 6 16) 5 32 
sets sets sets sets 
27) § 5 50) 6 21) 6 56]| 5 52) 6 19) 6 52|| 5 54) 6 18) 6 49/1! 5 56] 6 16) 6 48 
28; M 5 49) 6 23) 7 58/| 5 51] 6 20) 7 54|| 5 53| 6 18| 7 48|| 5 54, 6 17] 7 44 
« 29; Tu 5 47) 6 24| 9 00/| 5 49] 6 21) 8 52|| 5 51] 6 19) 8 45]|| 5 53| 6 17] 8 40 
30| W 5 45| 6 25| 9 59/| 5 47) 6 22) 9 49]| 5 50] 6 20) 9 41/| 5 52] 6 18] 9 33 
31; Th | 5 43] 6 26|10 56|| 5 46| 6 23/10 45|| 5 49] 6 211/10 44|| 5 511 6 19110 25 


Sun on 75th Meridian (1ocal Mean Time) 


} wg Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s.!| Day jh. m. s, Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. 
1 12 12 23 8 |12 10 43 14 {12 09 12/| 20 |12 07 27|| 26 |12 05 39 
Q |12 12 11 9 |12 10 33 15 |12 08 55 21 |12 07 09 27 |12 05 20 
8 |12 11 58 10 /|12 10 17 16 12 08 38 22 |12 06 57 28 |12 05 02 
4 /12 11 45 11 {12 10 01)/ 17 {12 08 20]| 23 |12 06 33] 29 |12 04 44 
5 |12 11 31 12 |12 09 45) 18 |12 08 03|| 24 |12 06 15|| 30 112 04 26 
f y A a 13° {12 09 28)| 19 {12 07 45]; 95 |12 05 57\|| 31 12 04 08 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Mar.| Begins Ends Mar.) Begins Ends Mar.) Begins Ends 


ie 4 5 bs % bs Ah. m. h. m 

E 1} 502 | 725 |i/11{ 444 | 738 || a1] 4 o4 : 

40° N. Lat... 1 505 | 722 ||11| 452 | 733 -lla1| 4 30 a 
1 


35° N. Lat..; 5 07 7 20 11 4 54 7 29 2 
i 4 39 7 
30° N. Lat.. 5 07 719 ll 4 54 7 25 21 4 44 ui a 


Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 


Moon day hour min. a.m.orp.m 
First Quarter ... 5 06 06 AM. | Vasticuaren Pere not i ihe Se ee 
Full Moon .....: 13 03 26 AM, New Moon ...... 27 02 38 AM. 
me Stars—Mercury (Mar. 10-31), Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Mercury (Mar, 


ae 
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4th Month 


APRIL, 1960 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 426. : 
: Se ee EN Cn 


30 Days 


| ° ° ° J] 
Sl ean ane Vou (Sete, cn apect ttm lee 
el PMNS HG | Dac alae Concer | lem Meta 
3) 2 | ame” RE ME set | Chris Staion, | "Sa 
hee Wash, Wis.” [Utah W.Va. Wyo.|| Tennessee: Virgin bles 
b Seer ae == | |__| — - 
G| A |Riscs | Sete |R.&S:|| Rives | Sets [ReaS,|| Rises | Sees (NGS || isd] SO [Mee 
h. m.jh. m.jh. m.||h. m.jh. m.jh. m.||h. ae mala m.\|h. om.|h. mle m. 
sets sets sets sets 
41| 6 28)11 49|| 5 44) 6 24/11 36|| 5 47) 6 22/11 26|\/5 50) 6 19/11 16 
.. ».{| 6°42) 6 25].. -..|| 5 45] 6 221..--. |} 5 48) 6-20). . 
0 38]| 5 41) 6 26] 0 25|| 5 44) 6 23] 0 14]] 5 471 6 20) 0 04 
1 24); 5 39) 6 27] 1 11)| 5 43] 6 24] 1 O1|| 5 46) 6 21) O 51 
2 05|| 5 38) 6 28] 1 53)| 5 42) 6 25) 1 43|| 5 45) 6 22) 1 34 
2 42|| 5 36) 6 29| 2 32)) 5 40) 6 26| 2 24)| 5 44) 6 22) 2 16 
3 17|| 5 35) 6 30| 3 09]| 5 39] 6 26| 3 02)| 5 42) 6 23] 2 57 
3 50|| 5 33) 6 31| 3 44/| 5 37| 6 27| 3 40)| 5 41] 6 23) 3 35 
4 20|| 5 32) 6 32] 4 18} 5 36) 6 28) 4 16]| 5 40) 6 24) 4 14 
4 53\| 5 30) 6 33| 4 -52)|/ 5 35) 6 29] 4 53)| 5 39] 6 25) 4 52 
5 25|| 5 29) 6 34] 5 27|| 5 33] 6 30/ 5 30)| 5 38) 6 25) 5 32 
rises rises rises rises 
7 52|| 5 27| 6 35] 7 44/) 5 32) 6 30| 7 38]| 5 36) 6 26) 7 31 
9 04)| 5 26) 6 36/ 8 53]| 5 30) 6 31! 8 43]| 5 35| 6 26) 8 37 
44/10 14|| 5 24) 6 37/10 01] 5 29) 6 32| 9 50|| 5 34) 6 27| 9 42 
45/11 19|| 5 22) 6 38/11 06]! 5 28) 6 33/10 54|| 5 33) 6 28:10 44 
.. .. || 5 21) 6 39]... .]| 5 27) 6 34/11 53)| 5 32) 628/11 43 
0 17|| 5 19] 6 40] 0 06/) 5 25) 6 34}.. ..|| 5 31) 6 29)... 
1 09}; 5 18} 6:41] 0 58]| 5 24] 6 35] 0 46|| 5 30) 6 29) 0 37 
1 54)| 5 16) 6 42} 1 43)) 5 23) 6 36) 1 34|| 5 29) 6 30) 1 26 
2 32|| 5 15] 6 43] 2 24!) 5 22) 6 37| 2 17)| 5 28) 6 31) 2 12 
3 06|| 5 13} 6 44} 3 O1]} 5 21) 6 38) 2 56|| 5 27| 6 31) 2 33 
3 38|| 5 12] 6 46| 3 35! 5 19] 6 38) 3 33)! 5 26) 6 32) 3 31 
4 07|| 5 10) 6 47) 4 08]! 5 18] 6-39} 4 08]| 5 25) 6 32) 4 08 
4 37|| 5 09| 6 48) 4 40)! 5 17] 6 40] 4 42)! 5 24) 6 33) 4 45 
5 06|| 5 08) 6 49| 5 13]| 5 16) 6 41| 5 17|| 5 23) 6 34) 5 22 
sets sets sets sets 
7 48/| 5 07] 6 50} 7 39]| 5 15) 6 42| 7 32)| 5 22) 6 34 7 24 
8 47|| 5 05| 6 51] 8 36/| 5 13] 6 42/ 8 25)| 5 21) 6 35) 8 17 
9 42)| 5 04) 6 52) 9 29)| 5 12] 6 43/ 9 18]| 5 20) 6 35) 9 09 
03/10 33||.5 03! 6 53/10 20|| 5 11| 6 44/10 07|| 5 19| 6 36) 9 58 
04 |11-20|| 5 02] 6 54/11 07|| 5 10| 6 45/10 55|| 5 18) 6 37|/10 46 
Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day |h. m. s.]) Day |h. m. s.{| Day jh. m. s.|| Day jh. m. s.|| Day |b. m. s. 

1 /|12 03 50 7 (12 02 15/} 18 |12 00 28)|. 19 |11 59 03)) 25 |11 57 54 

2 |12-03 42 8 |12 01 48}; 14 |/12 00 13]} 20 |11 58 51|} 26 /11 57 44 

3 |12 03 25 9 {12 01 32] 15 |11 59 58|})- 21° {TY 58_38)| 27 157-35 

4 {12 02 57|| 10 {12 01 16|| 16 /|11 59 44)| 22 /11 58 27\, 28 11 57 26 

5 /|12 02 39/| 11 /12 00 59]|. 17 {11 59 30]) 23 |11 58 15)| 29 11 57 17 

6 /12 02 22||.12 {12 00 44]| 18 |11 59 17|| 24 |11 58 04 | 30 |11 57 09 

Twilight (Local Mean Time) 

Place Apr Begins Ends Apr.| Begins , Ends Apr. | Begins Ends 
ee Ah. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. } h. m, h. one 
45° N. Lat.,| 1{] 401 810 || 11 | 339 | 8 26 || 21 | 316 | 8 44 
40° N. Lat..} 1 4 13 TY 11 3 54 8 10 21 | 3.36 8 24 
85° N. Lat..| 1 4 22 7 48 il 4 06 7 58 21 beset 8 08 
SOUN? Lat. -}> 3 4 30 7 40 ll 4 16 7 48 21 4 04 7 55 

Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 

Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m, Moon day hour min. @,m.orp.m 

ee ae ee leet 2 ee 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars,-Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—(None), 


E Sat: sae 


own 


— 
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5th Month MAY, 1960 31 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 tes midnight; 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STAND. TIME 426. 


§ “4 45° N. Latitude 

8] & | sano, Me. Mass, 

= 5 Mich., Minn., Mont., ||Co 
g| 3 Dae ee 

een 8 Ds Vig 

oC ° ash., Wis. 

Bod) see| Ses Mace 

i hk m.jhk m\hkm - 

sets 
ys 4 49) 7 05).. .. 5 6 37/11 30 
2) M 4 48) 7 07) 0 02 5 6 38 a 
3| Tu | 4 46] 7 08) 0 40 5 6 38} 0 12 
4) W 4 45) 7 09) 1 15)| 4 6 5 6 39} 0 53 
5| Th | 4 44) 7 10) 1 48]| 4 6 5 6 40} 1 31 
6) Fr 4 42| 7 11] 2 20)| 4 ic 5 6 40) 2 08 
7 Sa 4 41) 7 13} 2 49)| 4 7 5 247 6 41) 2 46 
to) i) 4 39| 7 14] 3 20]| 4 7 5 3 23 6 41) 3 25 
9° M 4 38] 7 15) 3 53]| 4 7 5 4 02 6 42) 4 05 
10! Tu | 4 37] 7 16) 4 29)| 4 7 5 4 44 6 43) 4 49 
ll] W 4 36} 7.17) 5 10)| 4 7 4 5 29 6 44) 5 37 
rises rises rises 
12| Th | 4 34) 7 19| 9 O5]| 4 7 4 8 40 6 44) 8 30 
13; Fr 4 33] 7 20/10 09|| 4 7 4 9 43 6 45) 9 33 
14) Sa 4 32) 7 21/11 O5)| 4 7 4 10 41 6 46/10 31 
15, § 4 31] 7 22/11 53/| 4 45} 7 08/11 42)| 4& 11 33 6 47/11 24 
16} M 4 30] 7 23)... ..|| & 44! 7 O9].. 2.1] 4 Lie 6 476 oo 
17 Tu | 4 29| 7 25) 0 4 43) 7 10} 0 25}) 4 0 6 48) 0 11 
18] W 4 28) 7 26) 1 4 42| 7 11} 1 03]| 4 0 6 48) 0 54 
19| Th | 4 27) 7 27) 1 4 41) 7 12} 1 38)| 4 1 6 49} 1 33 
20) Fr 4 26) 7 28) 2 4 40) 7 13) 2 11]|-4 2 6 210 
21| Sa 4 25) 7 29) 2 4 40) 7 14| 2 43]) 4 2 6 2 AT 
2° S 4 24) 7 30) 3 4 7 3 15)| 4 3 6 3 22 
23) M 4 23) 7 31/3 4 7 4b 3 6 4 00 
24) Tu | 4&4 22! 7 32) 4 4 7 4 4 6 4 38 
25) W 4 21!) 7 33) 4 A 7 4 5 6 5 18 
se sets 

26) A 7 4 7 4 8 6 7 :*54 
27 4 7 4 7 4 6 8 42 
28) A 7 4 7 4 6 9 28 
29 4 7 4 7 4 6 10 10 
80) 4 7 4 7 4 6 10 51 
31 4 7 4 7 4 6 11 29 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day \h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. 


1 j11 57 02 8 |11 56 25|| 14 |11 56 16]} 20 j11 56 27|| 26 |11 56 58 
2 |11 56 55 9 j11 56 22)| 15 |11 56 16)} 21 |11 56 31]| 27 |11 57 05 
3 |11 56 49); 10 {11 56 20]) 16 |11 56 17|| 22 |11 56 36]) 28 |11 57 13 
4 {11 56 43); 11 /11 56 18) 17 |11 56 19]) 23 |11 56 41]! 29 |11 57 21 
5 
6 
7 


Tt 56 38); 12_|11 56 17|| 18 |11 56 21|) @4 |11 56 46) 30 |11 57 29° 
11 56 33), 13 |11 56 16)| “19 -}11-66-24|| 95 |11 56 52/| 31 [11 57 37 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place May| Begins Ends May Begins Ends May; Begins Ends 


1 2 54 9 13 11 2 32 9 23 21 2 12 9 44 

pi feaed § 3 18 8 39 ll 3 01 8 53 21 2 AT 9 07 

35° N. Lat..} 1 3 36 8 19 ll 3 23 8 31 21 3 12 8 42 
30° N. Lat..| 1 3 51 8 05 ll 3 40 8 13 21 3 31 8 23 


Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 


Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m. Moon da hour 
First Quarter .... 3 08 01 P.M. Last Quarter .... rd 02 ota ier PM ee 
Full Moon ...... 11 00 43 A.M New Moon ...... 25 07 27 A.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury (May 1-17), Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Mercury (May 17-31). 


.. 
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6th Month 


JUNE, 1960 


30 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 426. 


g a 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
g 9 Use f ise for Use for 
g| 2 Sau, (Carta) cael armony Asanes 
F Ord DCO ae 01 OS rn: (Southern), 
2 8 aa tows, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North 
oa 4 is ., Nebr., Nev,,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, 
ne Ag, N.J., N.Y.City, O.,Pa. South Carolina, 
° ° R.I.,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|}* Tennessee, Virginia 
Ls 4 Sun | Sun |Moon Sun | Sun |Moon 
Q a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |[R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
hk. melh. m.|hk. m.||A. m.jhk. m.|h. m.||hk. mh. m.|h. m./||R. A x 
sets sets sets 
1) W 4 16) 7 39)... ..|| 4 83) 7 22|.. ..|| 4 47) 7 09).. ..|| 4 59) 6 57).... 
2| Th | 4 16] 7 40} 0 20]| 4 33) 7 23|.0 15]| 4 47) 7 09| O 10] 4 59) 6 57) O 07 
Si Er 4 15) 7 41| 0 50}| 4 82) 7 24| 0 47|| 4 47] 7 10| 0 45]| 4 59] 6 58) 0 42 
4) Sa 4 15| 7 42) 1 19]| 4 32] 7 25) 1 20)| & 47) 7 11) 1 19)) 4 59) 6 58) 1 20 
5| 5 4 15| 7 43) 1 50]| 4 32) 7 25) 1 53)| 4 47) 7 11] 1 55]| 4 59| 6 59) 1 58 
6| M 414) 7 43) 2 24)! 4 31) 7 26] 2 29]| 4 46) 7 12] 2 34)| 4 58] 6 59) 2 38 
7| Tu | 4 14) 7 44!) 3 00]| 4 31) 7 26| 3 09|| 4 46) 7 12| 3 17|| 4 58) 7 00) 3 24 
8| W 4 14! 7 45) 3 45]| 4 31] 7 27| 3.55|| 4 46) 7 13| 4 06]| 4 58) 7 00) 4 14 
9| Th | 4 14) 7 46] 4 35]| 4 31] 7 28] 4 49]| 4 46) 7 13] 5 00)| 4 58) 7 00) 5 09 
rises rises rises rises 
10| Fr 4 14) 7 46] 8 52|| 4 31] 7 28| 8 39]| 4 46] 7 14| 8 27|| 4 58) 7 O01) 8 17 
11) Sa 4 13] 7 47| 9 47|| 4 30] 7 29| 9 34|| 4 45) 7 14| 9 24|| 4 58) 7 01) 9 14 
12) S 4 13| 7 47/10 33|| 4 30] 7 29/10 22|| 4 45) 7 15|10 14|| 4 58} 7 02/10 06 
13} M 4 13] 7 48/11 12|| 4 30| 7 30/11 04|| 4 45|-7.15|10 57|| 4 58) 7 02/10 52 
14) Tu | 4 13] 7 48/11 44|| 4 30} 7 30/11 41)| 4 45) 7 15/11 38)| 4 58) 7 02/11 54 
15| W 4 13] 7 48|.. ..|| 4 30) 7 30]... ..]| & 45) 7 15].. ..|| 4 58} 7 O2).. .. 
16| Th | 4 13] 7 49] 0 17|| 4 31] 7 31] 0 14)| 4 46] 7 16/ 0 14] 4 59| 7 03) 0 12 
gael 4 13| 7 49| 0 47|| 4 31] 7 31] 0 47|| 4 46] 7 16] 0 48]| 4 59) 7.03) 0 49 
18) Sa 4 13| 7 49| 1 14]| 4 31] 7 31| 1 19|| 4 46] 7 16} 1 22)| 4 59/ 7 03) 1 25 
19} S 413) 7 49] 1 44]| 4 31] 7 31] 1 51|| 4 46] 7 16} 1 56)| 4 59| 7 03) 2 02 
20| M 4 13| 7 50] 2 15|| 4 31] 7 32] 2 24|| 4 46] 7 16} 2 31]| 4 59| 7 03) 2 39 
21| Tu | 4 14) 7 50] 2 50]| 4 32) 7 32] 3 00}| 4 47| 7 17| 3 10|| 5 00) 7 04 3 18 
22; W 4 14) 7 51| 3 28|| 4 32] 7 33| 3 40|| 4 47] 7 17] 3 50]| 5 00/ 7 04) 4 00 
93| Th | 4 14| 7 51| 4 19]| 4 32] 7 33] 4 23]| 4 47) 7 17) 4 34|| 5 00] 7 04) 4 44 
sets sets sets sets 
24) Fr 4 14! 7 51] 8 00|| 4 32| 7 33] 7 47|| 4 47| 7 17| 7 36]| 5 00) 7.04) 7 26 
25| Sa A 14) 7. 51| 8 42/| 4 32! 7 33] 8 29|| 4 47| 7 17/ 8 19]| 5 00| 7 04) 8 19 
26| S 4 15| 7 51| 9 19|| 4 33] 7 33| 9 08]| 4 48) 7 18) 9 00]| 5 01] 7 05) 8 52 
27} M 4 15| 7 51| 9 53|| 4 33] 7 33| 9 45|| 4 48] 7 18] 9 37] 5 01] 7 05) 9 30 
98| Tu | & 15] 7 51/10 23]| 4 33) 7 33/10 18|| 4 48) 7 18/10 12 5 01| 7 05/10 08 
29| W 4 16| 7 51/10 53|| 4-34/ 7.33/10 51|| 4 48] 7 18|10 46); 5 O01 7 05)10 43 
30| Th | 4 16| 7 51\11-22|| 4 34| 7 33/11 20 4 49) 7 18/11 20|| 5 02| 7 05/11 19 
Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day ;h. ‘m. 8 Day jh. m. s.j; Day |h. m. 8. Day jh. m. s.|} Day |h. m. 8 
1 |11 57 47 7 1/11 58 48]| 13 |11 59 53]}/ 19 |12 01 16]| 25 |12 02 34 
Q |11 57 56 8 |11 58 59]| 14 |12 00 12 20 |12 01 29|| 26 |12 02 47 
3 |11 58 06 9 |11 59 11]|--15 |12 00 25|| @1 {12 01 43|) 27 |12 03 02 
4 |11 58 16|| 10 |11 59 23]} 16 |12 00 37 92 |12 O1 56|| 28 |12 03 12 
5 \11 58 26|| 11 11 59 35); 17 |12 00 50|| 23 |12 02 09|| 29 |12 03 24 
6 |11 58 37|| 12 |11 59 47|| 18 |12 01 03 Q4 |12 02 22|| 30 |12 03 36 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
-— Place June, Begins Ends June| Begins Ends June Begins | Ends 
7 ores iy m. h m. he: m. bs h. m. h. m. h. m,. 
45° N. Lat..| 1 1 54 10 04 11 1 43 10 18 21 1 40 10 23 
40°N. Lat..| 1 2 35 9 22 ll 2 28 9 31 21 2 28 9 35 
OT oo fe 3 04 8 53 11 2 59 9 01 21 2 59 9 04 
30° N. Lat..| “1 3 25 8 31 11 3 22 8 37 21 3 22 8 49 
Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m. Moon day hour min. a,m.orp.m,. 
First Quarter .... 2 E02 AM |New Moons t010 2310 PM. 


Morning Stars—Venus (June 1-22), Mars, 
June 22-31), Jupiter (June 20-31). 


Jupiter (June 1-20), Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus 


a, 
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ith Month 
focal Mean Time, A.M., light 


CAUTION—Must be converted to © 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1960 “ 
Y, 1960 


31 Days 


figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 hore noon) 


clock time (STANDARD 


oan 45 °N. Latitude _40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 
5 & ; eater M Caltt, (Gontea)), Colo., peRcray ee 
S| 2 | ue?Minn’, Mont, ||Conn., Del., D. C., Ill. ||Calftornia outheri),| 
o e N. H., N. ¥. (up- I ., lowa, Kans., | Ef New Mexico. North 
g br ist), N N. Sy Ads Mo, regia iss 
Mel in ~ ON Riash Wis.” | Otah.wVa.,Wyo. 
cad Sige ee 
Z| a | See. | $08 Msce |) discs | Soe (RBS. R& 
na SS m.,|h. Paths m.||h. m.|h. m.|h. m A 4 5 | A. 
sets sets sets | 
1| Fr 4 17| 7 50/11 51|| 4 35] 7 32/11 53/| 4 49) 7 18/11 54); 5 02) 7 05/11 58 
Q! Sa 4 17| 7 50)... 4 35) 7 32). 4 50) 7 18).. :.| 5 03/705)... 
3| S 4 18] 7 50) 0 22|| 4 36) 7 32 0 27 4 50] 7 18! 0 30)) 5 03) 7 05) 0 34 
4) M 4 19] 7 50| 0 56|| 4 37] 7 32| 1 03)| 4 51) 7 18 110) 5 03) 7 05 1 16 
5) Tu | 4 19] 7 49| 1 34!| 4 37| 7 32] 1 46]| 4 51) 7 17) 1 54) 5 04) 7 05; 2 O1 
6; W 4 20| 7 49| 2 21]| & 38] 7 31] 2 33]| 4 52) 7 17) 2 43); 5 04) 7 04! 2 52 
7| Th | 4& 20] 7 48| 3 15|| 4 38) 7 31) 3 28|| 4 52) 7 17 339) 6 05) 704 3 50 
8} Fr 4 21) 7 48] 4°16]| 4 39] 7 31] 4 31]| 4 53] 7 17) 4 43) 5 05) 7 04| 4 53 
rises = | rises rises rises 
9| Sa 4 22) 7 47) 8 23|/ 4 40) 7 31] 8 11|| 4 54) 7 17) 8 03) 5 06) 7 04|.7 53 
10) S 4 23) 7 47| 9 06|| 4 40] 7 30] 8 58/! 4 54) 7 16| 8 50) 5 06) 7 04, 8 44 
11; M 4 24! 7 46) 9 44)| 4 41] 7 30) 9 39|| 4 55) 7 16) 9 33)| 5 07) 7 03); 9 29 
12) Tu | 4 25) 7 46/10 17|| 4 41) 7 29/10 15/) 4 55] 7 15/10 12)| 5 07) 7 03/10 10 
13) W 4 26) 7 45/10 49|| 4 42) 7 29/10 48/| 4 56] 7 15/10 49)| 5 08} 7 03/10 50 
14) Th | 4 27| 7 44/11 18|| 4 43) 7 29/11 21)| 4 57) 715/11 23)| 5 09) 7 03/11 26 
15) Fr 4 28) 7 44/11 48|| 4 44) 7 28/11 54|| 4 57) 7 14/11 58]| 5 09) 7 02|.. .. 
16} Sa 4 28) 7 43).. ..|| 4 44) 7 27)... 4 58) 7 14}.. .:|| 5 10} 7 02} 0 03 
PS 4 29) 7 43) 0 19)| 4 45) 7 27) O 27|| 4 58) 7 13} 0 33)) 5 10) 7 01; 0 40 
18; M 4 30} 7 42! 0 52|| 4 46) 7 26] 1 02|| 4 59) 7 13) 1 11)) 5 11) 7 01) 1 18 
19} T 4.31) 7 41) 1 28|| 4 47) 7 25) 1 40)| 5 00] 7 12) 1 50)| 5 11) 7 01} 2 00 
20| W 4 32) 7 40| 2 09)| 4 48) 7 24) 2 22)! 5 Ol) 7 12| 2 33)) 5 12] 7 00) 2 44 
21} Th | 4 33] 7 39} 2 53)| 4 48) 7 24] 3 07]| 5 O1] 7 11} 3 18]| 5 12) 7 00} 3 29 
22) Fr 4 34) 7 38) 3 42)! 4 49) 7 23] 3 56)| 5 02) 7 11! 4 07/) 5 13] 6 59) 4 16 
23) Sa 4 35! 7 37| 4 35|| 4 50) 7 22) 4 48!) 5 03] 7 10) 4 57! 5 13) 6 59) 5 06 
sets sets sets sets 
24) S 4 36] 7 36) 7 55|| 4 51] 7 21] 7 46|| 5 04! 7 09/ 7 38)| 5 14) 6 58) 7 32 
25; M 4 37) 7 35) 8 28|| 4 52) 7 20| 8 20]| 5 04) 7 08! 8 15!) 5 14| 6 58| 8 09 
26} Tu | 4 39) 7 34! 8 58]| 4 52) 7 20] 8 53/| 5 05| 7 08| 8 49]| 5 15| 6 57! 8 46 
Q7; W 4 40) 7 33) 9 27]| 4 53] 7 19] 9 25]| 5 05| 7 07] 9 23/| 5 15| 6 57] 9 21 
28; Th | 4 41) 7 32) 9 55|| 4 54] 7 18] 9 57/| 5 06] 7 06| 9 57/| 5 16] 6 56| 9 57 
29| Fr 4 42) 7 31/10 25)| 4 55) 7 17/10 29|/ 5 07] 7 05/10 31|| 5 17| 6 55/10 35 
30) Sa 4 43) 7 29/10 56|| 4 56) 7 16/11 03|| 5 08] 7 04/11 09|| 5 17] 6 55/11 13 
81, S$ 4 44] 7 28/11 32/| 4 57| 7 15/11 41|| 5 08] 7 04/11 50|| 5 18] 6 54/11 56 
Sun on 75th Meridian (tocal Mean Time) 
Day |h. m. s Day jh. m. s.|| Day jh. m. s.|) Day |h. m. s.|| Day jh. ms. 


05 00); 1 
05 00]; 1 


Place 


4 {12 05 46]| 20 
5 {12 05 52)| 21 


12 06 15); 26 |12 06 25 
12 06 18|| 27 |12 06 25 


12 04 10)| 10 {12 05 17)| 16 |12 05 58|} 22 {12 06 21/| 28 |12 06 23 
05 25|/ 17 12 06 03] 23 12 06 23)| 29 |12 06 22 

12.04 31); 12 |12 05 32)| 18 /12 06 08|| 94 {12 06 24|| 30 |12 06 19 ° 

12 04 41); 13 /12°05-39}; 19 [12 06 12]| 95 [12 06 25]| 31 |12 06 i6 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


July Begins | Ends July| Begins Ends July; Begins Ends 
: h. hone Rom Bo ical oo eh : 
45°N.Lat..| 1] 1 45 | 1021 || 11] 1689 | 1030 || o1| © 44 9 54 
40° N. Lat.. | 1 2 32 9 35 ll 2 41 9 29 21 2 58 917 
35. N. Pats 1 3 02 9 04 ll 3 09 9 00 21 3 19 8 52 
30° N. Lat..| 1 3 26 8 41 11 3-32 8 38 21 3 39 8 32 
ge : Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 
oon ay hour min. a.m. orp.m, Moon day hour i 
SS re a.m. orp.m, 
Full Moon ..... 8 02 37 PM. New spelt iat 23 01 3 2M. 
First Quarter ... 31 07 39 A.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury (July 17- ai 
1-17), Jupiter, Saturn (July Fai) ), Venus, 


Mars, Saturn (July 1-7), Evening Stars—Mercury (July 


v2 f-* Tee 
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8th Month AUGUST, 1960 31 Days 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light es; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 desi 
CAUTION—Must be Eeotiveried ta ordinary clock time STANDARD. TIME). cos page ie 


$ a 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
8 9 fe Use for Use for 
$ z Calif, ae Colo.,|}_ Arizona, Arkansas, Use for 
Z el., D.C., Iil.,||California (Southern), Alabama, Florida, 
2 2 wie reheat dace Ky., New Mex seid Paap Geo: Louisiana 
= “=| 5 és .. Nev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, ississippi, 
A a w N.Y.City, Oe South Carolina, Texas 
ro} ° T.,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
b> > _———————————— 
A | A |Rises| Sets |R&s. Sets [ReSS||| Rises | Sees IRUA’S'| Rises | Sets [Reses. 
hi. milk. m.lh.lon.||Ro m.|R. m.|h. m.\lh. m.|h. m.|hs. ull Ro | Ae 
sets sets sets 
1; M 4 45) 7 26).. Tle ed 09): 7 103)\o7.gee 5 18) 6 54 
2} Tu | & 46) 7 25) 0 13 7 13| 0 25|| 5 10] 7 02| 0 34)| 5 19] 6 53| 0 43 
3) W 4 47) 7 24) 1 02)| 5 7 12] 1 14|| 5 11] 7 01] 1 26)| 5 20] 6 52) 1 35 
4| Th | 4& 48) 7 23} 1 58)| 5 7 11|/ 2 12|| 5 12} 7.00| 2 24) 5 20) 6 51) 2 33 
5| Fr 50| 7 21} 3 02)| 5 7 09| 3 16|| 5 12] 6 59) 3 27|| 5 211 6 50) 3 37 
6| Sa 51} 7 20) 4 14)| 5 7 08] 4 25|| 5 13) 6 58| 4 35|)| 5 21] 6 49| 4 44 
rises rises rises rises 
7 oS 52) 7 19] 7 38] 5 7 07| 7 30|| 5 14) 6 57] 7 24)| 5 22) 6 48) 7 18 
8) M 53| 7 17) 8 14|| 5 7 06| 8 09|| 5 15] 6 56| 8 05)| 5 23) 6 47) 8 02 
9| Tu 54) 7 16) 8 47|| 5 7 05| 8 46|| 5 16] 6 55| 8 44)| 5 23] 6 46) 8 44 
10} W 56| 7:14] 9 19]| 5 7 03| 9 19|| 5 16] 6 54| 9 21|| 5 24! 6 46) 9 22 
11} Th 57| 7 13) 9 48] 5 7 02| 9 53|| 5 17) 6 53) 9 56]| 5 24) 6 45/10 00 
12) Fr 58} 7 11/10 21}| 5 7 01/10 27|| 5 18 6 52|10-32i| 5 25 6 44/10 38 
13) Sa 59| 7 09)10 53)| 5 7 00/11 02/| 5 19] 6 51/11 10)| 5 26) 6 43/11 17 
14, 8 00} 7 08/11 28] 5 6 58/11 40|| 5 19] 6 50/11 49]| 5 26) 6 42/11 57 
15| M 02} 7 06).. ..|| 5 6 57|.. ..|| 5 20| 6 48]... 5-27) 6AM eae 
16} Tu 03) 7 05| 0 07|| 5 6 55| 0 20|| 5 20] 6 47| 0 31/| 5 27) 6 40} 0 40 
17; W 04 7 03) 0 51) 5 6 54| 1 04|| 5 21) 6 46| 1 15]| 5 28) 6 39| 1 24 
18} Th 05| 7 01} 1 39) 5 6 53| 1 51|| 5 22| 6 45| 2 02/| 5 29) 6 38) 2 12 
19} Fr 06} 7 00} 2 40)| 5 6 51| 2 42|| 5 23| 6 44| 2 53)| 5 29] 6 37| 3 04 ft 
20) Sa 08| 6 58| 3 25|| 5 16) 6 50| 3 36|| 5 23) 6 42| 3 45]| 5 30) 6 36| 3 54 i 
21; S 091 6 57| 4 22|| 5 17| 6 48| 4 32|| 5 24) 6 41| 4 39]| 5 30] 6 35} 4 46 " 
22} M 10) 6 55| 5 22|| 5 18| 6 47| 5 29]| 5 25| 6 40| 5 35|| 5 31) 6 34] 5 40 
sets sets sets sets 
23| Tu 11| 6 53| 7 39|| 5 19| 6 45| 7 28]| 5 26] 6 39| 7 25|| 5 32) 6 33) 7 23 if 
24) W 12) 6 51| 8 00]| 5 20| 6 44| 8 00|| 5 27| 6 37| 7 59)| 5 32) 6 32 7-59 
25| Th 14| 6 50) 8 29) 5 6 42| 8 32|| 5 27| 6 36| 8 34|| 5 33) 6 30| 8 36 v 
26| Fr 15| 6 48| 9 01]| 5 22) 6 41] 9 06)| 5 28] 6 34] 9 11)| 5 33) 6 29 9 15 e 
27| Sa 16| 6 46] 9 35|| 5 23| 6 39| 9 43]| 5 29] 6 33| 9 50)| 5 34) 6 28) 9 56 1h 
98) S 17| 6 44/10 14|| 5 24] 6 38/10 24|| 5 30] 6 32/10 33)| 5 35) 6 27|10 40 1 
29| M 18] 6 42/10 58|| 5 25|-6 36|11 11|| 5 31| 6 31)11 21) 5 35 6 26/11 29 i 
30| Tu 20! 6 41/11 48||5 26|-6 35|.. ..|| 5 31] 6 29|.. ..|| 5 36) 625)... F 
31| W 21; 6 -39).. 5 27| 6 33| 0 02|| 5 32] 6 28| O 14|| 5 36| 6 24| 0 24 i 
: Sun on 75th Meridian (1ocal Mean Time) d 
Day |h. m. s. Day \h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day \h. m. s. ye 
1 |12 06 13 8 |12 05 30 14 |12 04 36 20 |12 03 14 26 |12 01 40 
2 |12 06 09 9 |12 05 22 15 |12 04 22 21 |12 02 59 Q7 = |12 O01 23 
3 |12 06 04 10 |12 05 13 16 |12 04 10 22 |12 04 10 28 |12 01 05 
4 |12 05 58]| 11 |12 05 03 17 |12 03 58 23 |12 02 29 29 |12 00 47 
5 |12 05 52|| 12 (|12 04 53|| 18 |12 03 45|| 24 |12 02 13|| 30 {12 00 29 
6 |12 05 46|| 13 |12 04 43 19 |12 03 32 25 |12 01 57 31 |12 00 10 
7 {12 05 38 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place Aug. | Begins Ends Aug.| Begins onas Aug.| Segins ods 

h. m. h. m. a ae h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. 

45° N. Lat..| 1 2 38 9 31 11 2 58 9 09 21 3 16 8 47 
40° N..Lat..| 1 3 09 9 02 11 8 23 8 46 21 3 37 8 28 
35° N. Lat..| 1 $ 31 8 40 11 8 42 8 26 21 3 52 8 12 
30° N. Lat..| 1 3 49 8 23 11 3 51 8 12 21 4 06 7 59 


Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 


da, hour min, a.m.orp.m, Moon day hour min. a.m.orp.m, 
Pull’ wuoon nie aia’. 6 09 41 P.M. New Moon ...... 22 04 16 A.M, 
Last Quarter ... 14 00 37 A.M. First Quarter .... 29 02 23 P.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury (Aug, 1-30), Mars. Evening Stars—Mercury (Aug. 30-31), Venus, Jupiter, 
Saturn._ 
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9th Month 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1960- 


30 Days 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; i five black 


CAUTION—Must be converted to or 


midnight; 12 designates noon) 
Hee Ge (STANDARD TIME) —see pace 426. 


30° N. Latitude 


40° N. Latitude 


o) 45° N. Latitude bi ein greg 
¢ Use for se for Kacy : Use for 
S| E |sttaostiss Mame, onus Sets ous | ate eater, ia, 
2 PA H., N. ¥. (up- Ind., lows, aan RS Georgia, Lo a 
S| 3 state), Ne, INS Y City, 0..Pa. Texas 
Ss S$ = » R.I., Utah, W.Va.,Wyo. 
g| 2 ae (eee || Se | ses ee uz, | Sea Rise 
art - . mm, 
kh. m. ot hk. m.jhe m. sre hk. m.j\h. m a 
1}. Th 6 37| 0 47|| 5 28) 6 32) 1 00)| 5 5 37| 6 23} 1 22 
2) Fr 6 35) 1 52|| 5 29) 6 2 05|| 5 5 38) 6 22| 2 25 
3| Sa 6 33) 3 04|| 5 30) 6 29) 3 14)| 5 5 38} 6 21) 3 31 
4) $ 6 32| 4 16|| 5 30| 6 27; 4 23)) 5 5 39) 6 19) 4 36 
5| M 6 30) 5 29|| 5 31) 6 26 5 34)| 5 5 39) 6 18) 5 41 
rises rises rises 
6) Tu 6 28) 7 15|| 5 32) 6 24 7 15/| 5 5 40! 6 17| 7 16 
Bo W. 6 26] 7 47|| 5 33) 6 22) 7 49)| 5 5 40| 6 16) 7 54 
8| Th 6 24| 8 17|| 5 34 6 20) 8 24/| 5 5 41] 6 14] 8 33 
9| Fr 6 23) 8 51|| 5 35) 6 19) 8 59)! 5 5 41) 6 13) 9 12 
10): Sa 6 21) 9 26)]| 5 36 6 17| 9 37)|| 5 5 42) 6 11| 9 52 
li} 6S 6 19/10 04|| 5 37; 6 15/10 16]| 5 5 42| 6 10/10 36 
12} M 6 17)10 46)| 5 38) 6 13/11 00]| 5 5 48} 6 09/11 20 
13} Tu 6 15)11 31/} 5 39) 6 12/11 44] 5 5 43] 6 08).. .. 
14, W 63.00%, 5 40| 6 10) retths 5 44| 6 06| 0 05 
15) Th 6 11) 0 21|| 5 41) 6 09} O 34/| 5 5 44) 6 05| 0 55 
16} Fr 6 09) 1 15|| 5 42) 6 07] 1 27)| 5 5 45!) 6 04) 1 45 
17) Sa 6 07) 2 12/| 5 43) 6 O5) 2 Ql)! 5 5 46) 6 03| 2 38 
18} § 6 05) 3 11]| 5 44 6 04 3 19)| 5 5 46) 6 02) 3 31 
19} M 6 04) 4 11)|| 5 44) 6 02) 4 17)| 5 5 47| 6 00) 4 26 
20; Tu 6 02) 5 15)| 5 45) 6 O1 5 17)| 5 5 47| 5 59} 5 21 
sets sets sets 
21} W 6 00} 6 31|| 5 46) 5 59) 6 33)| 5 5 48) 5 58] 6 36 
92' Th | 5 58] 7 02)| 5 47) 5 57] 7 O7|| 5 5 48) 5 57| 7 14 
23) Fr 5 56] 7 36/| 5 48) 5 56) 7 43)| 5 5 49) 5 56| 7 54 
24) Sa 5 54] 8 12)| 5 49) 5 54) 8 23]) 5 5 49] 5 54) 8 38 
25) § 5 52) 8 56/| 5 50) 5 53) 9 O7|| 5 5 50) 5 53] 9 26 
26| M 5 50) 9 44|| 5 51} 5 51) 9 57)| 5 5 50} 5 52/10 19 
27; Tu 5 48/10 39)| 5 52) 5 49/10 53/| 5 5 51| 5 SY/11 14 
28] W 5 46/11 43|) 5 53) 5 47|11 54|| 5 §o51 05 50) cas. 
29; Th he 17) oe 5 541 5 46).. ..|| 5 5 52) 5 48) 0 15 
30} Fr 5 43) 0 49)| 5 55| 5 44 1 00]| 5 5 52| 5 47/ 1 18 
Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
“Day jh. m. s.|) Day |h. m. s.|| Day |h. m. 8.|) Day |h. m. s.|| Day jh. m. 6. 
1 |11 59 51 TL S762 13/11 55 46)) 19 |11 53 39]| 25 J11 51 33 
2 |11 59 32 8 |11 57 31 14 {11 55 25); 20 |11 53 18)} 26 {11 51 13 
8 |11 59 12 9 j11 57 10 15 {11 55 O4/} 21 {11 52 56]| 27 |11 50 52 
4 j11 58 53) 10 /11 56 49 16 |11 54 42]} 22 |11 52 35]| 28 |11 50 32 
5 |11 58 33)| 11 /|11 56 29 17 =“ |11 54 21)) 23 11 52 15|| 29 |11 50 18° 
6 |11 58 12} 12 |11 56 07 18 |11 54 00|| 24 |11 51 54); 30 |11 49 53 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.) Begins Ends ||Sept.,| Begins | Ends 
h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. h. i 5 i: 
45° N. Lat..|- 1 3 35 8 22 11 3 50 8 00 21 4 05 5 39 
40° N. Lat... 1 3 51 8 07 ll 4 03 7 48 21 4 14 7 30 
36" N. Lat..} 1 4 04 7 55 ll 4 13 7 39 21 4 21 7 23 
30° N. Lat..| 1 4 14 7 45 ll 4 21 7 31 21 4 Q7 718 
Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m. Moon day hour ~ min, a.m.orp.m, 
F 4 
fee quarter; iz 6s in AME || Nowe Moen, oocg8 06 ate eee 


Morning Star—Mars. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, 


<-e 


NWN OR? 


TL. a 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1960 
OCTOBER, 1960 


10th Month 
Local Mean Time, A.M., light 


CAUTION—Must be converted to 


ordinary clock time (ST. 


421 
31 Days 


es; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noo: 
; (STANDARD TIME)—see page rad 


F 3 mi a ec tor = ha 35° oe eeeeune 30° N. Latitude 
S|) Bo | Mion; ind Mont, ||Conns Det D.C. till Gulteaie Geet Aisha ane 
o ® N. H., N. ¥. (up-” ||Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky..|| New Mexico, North Georgia. Louisiana 
S| $8 citate), ND. Md., Mo, Nebr. Nev, Carolina, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
aS Wash. Wis.” ||Ri,Utah-W.Va,Wyoll| ‘Tennessee virginia pa 
b> > pe EE Ts 
Bet Rises | Sces [RS S:l| Rives | Sots [Ress itive. | Secs |meS°S'l| wines | Stas eae 
h, m.|h. m.jh. mJj|h. m.j|h m.jh. m.Jjjh. m.|h. m.|h. m.j|h. m.|A. m.|h. m. 
sets sets sets sets 
1) Sa 5 58] 5 41/ 1 58]| 5 56] 5 42) 2 O7|| 5 55| 5 44/ 2 15]! 5 53) 5 46) 2 21 
g S 5 59| 5 39| 3 10)| 5 57] 5 40) 3 15]| 5 56| 5 43] 3 Q1|| 5 54| 5 45) 3 25 
3) M 6.00} 5 37] 4 20) 5 58) 5 39) 4 23) 5 57| 5 41] 4 26) 5 54) 5 44) 4 98 
4|: Tu | 6 02] 5 35} 5 30)| 5 59] 5 37] 5 30|| 5 57| 5 40] 5 29)| 5 55| 5 42! 5 29 
rises rises rises rises 
5)  W 6 03} 5 33) 6 16] 6 00) 5 36| 6 19]| 5 58| 5 38) 6 24/| 5 55|] 5 41! 6 27 
6| Th | 6 04) 5 31| 6 48]| 6 Ol] 5 34] 6 54/| 5 59| 5 37] 7 O1]] 5 56| 5 40] 7 06 
"| Fr 6 05] 5 29) 7 22|| 6 02) 5 33) 7 32)| 6 00) 5 36] 7 39]| 5 57) 5 39] 7 46 
8 Sa 6 06] 5 27) 7 58/| 6 03) 5 31] 8 10)| 6 01] 5 34! 8 19])| 5 57) 5 38) 8 29 
es) 6 08) 5 26] 8 38) 6 04) 5 30) 8 52|)| 6 01] 5 33} 9 03)| 5 58) 5 36) 9 12 
10) M 6 09| 5 24| 9 24) 6 05) 5 28| 9 37)| 6 02| 5 31| 9 48)| 5 58) 5 35] 9 59 
11} Tu | 6 10} 5 22/10 12)) 6 06) 5 27/)10 26)| 6 03] 5 30/10 37|| 5 59] 5 34/10 47 
12} W. 6 11| 5 20/11 05]| 6 O07] 5 25/11 16)| 6 04) 5 29/11 27]| 6 00] 5 33/11 36 
13) Th | 6 13] 5 19/11 59]| 6 08} 5 24/.. ..|| 6 05| 5-28].. ..|| 6 00] 5 32).. .. 
14 Fr 6 14) 5 17|.. ..|} 6 09} 5 22) 0 10)| 6 05) 5 26) 0 20)| 6 01} 5 30) 0 28 
15} Sa 6 16|.5 16] 0 57/| 6 10} 5 21) 1 O7|| 6 06) 5 25) 1 14) 6 O1) 5 29) 1 QI 
16 S 6 17| 5 14] 1 57|| 6 11} 5 19} 2 04) 6 07| 5 24) 2 09|| 6 02) 5 28) 2 18 
17, M 6 18] 5 12| 3 00]] 6 12) 5 18] 3 03) 6 08] 5 23) 3 07|| 6 03| 5 27) 3 09 
18} Tu | 6 19} 5 10} 4 03)| 6 13) 5 16| 4 05]| 6 09/ 5 22) 4 05/| 6 04| 5 26) 4 06 
19| W 6 21] 5 09] 5 00]] 6 15} 5 15] 5 O08]| 6 09/ 5 20) 5 06)| 6 04] 5 25) 5 05 
20; Th | 6 22) 5 07| 6 17|| 6 16) 5 13) 6 12)| 6 10| 5 19) 6 09|| 6 05| 5 24) 6 04 
sets sets sets sets 
21; Fr 6 23) 5 05] 6 10/| 6 17) 5 12] 6 19) 6 11) 5 18] 6 26); 6 06| 5 23) 6 34 
22} Sa 6 24) 5 04| 6 51/} 6 18} 5 11] 7 03)| 6 12) 5 17| 7 12)| 6 O7| 5 22) 7 21 
231 S 6 26] 5 02] 7 40/| 6 19] 5 09) 7 52/| 6 13] 5 16) 8 03] 6 07) 5 21) 8 13 
241 M 6 27| 5 00} 8 34|| 6 20) 5 08] 8 47|| 6 13/| 5 14] 8 59|| 6 08) 5 20)-9 10 
25, Tu 6 29| 4 59| 9 34]| 6 21) 5 06) 9 48] 6 14/ 5 13/ 9 59/| 6 08} 5 19/10 09 
26, W 6 30] 4 57/10 41]| 6 22) 5 05/10 52/) 6 15| 5 12/11 02)| 6 09/| 5 18/11 12 
27| Th | 6 81| 4 56/11. 48|| 6 23) 5 04/11 59)| 6 16/5 11].. ..|| 6 10] 5 17).. .. 
98] - Fr 6 33| 4 54].. ..|| 6 24/5 03)... 6 17] 5 10] 0 O8|| 6 11] 5 16) O 14 
29| Sa 6 34) 4 53] 0 58/| 6 26} 5 01] 1 05/| 6 18) 5 O9/ 1 11)| 6 11} 5 16) 1 16 
30; S 6 36| 4 51| 2 O7|| 6 27|-5 00] 2 11/| 6 19] 5 08| 2 14)| 6 12) 5 15) 2 18 
31) M 6 37| 4 501 3 15I|-6 28] 4 59] 3 17/| 6 20| 5 07| 3 17/| 6 13| 5 14| 3 17 
Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day jh. m. 8 Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. s. Day jh. m. 8 
1 /11 49 34 8 |11 47 27 11 45 56 20 |11 44 46 26 +|11 43 58 
2g |11 49 15 9 |11 47 11 11 45 43 Q1 /11 44 36]; 27 |11 43 53 
3 {11 48 56 10 j11 46 55 11 45 30 92/11 44-27 28 |1l 43 48 
4 |11 48 37 11 {11 46 40 11 45 18 23 «= /11 44 19 29 /|11 43 44 
5 |11 48 19 12 {11 46 25 11 45 07 24 |11 44 11 30 |11 43 41 
6 |11 48 O1 13 |11 46 10 1l 44 56 25 |11 44 04 31 {11 43 38 
7 (|11 47 44 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 

Place Oct. | Begins Ends Oct. Begins Ends Oct. Begins Ends 
= : hem. h. m Yh, om ism. jane hone 
45° N. Lat..| 1 4 19 719 11 4 32 6 59 21 4 44 6 43 
40° N. Lat..|. 1 4 25 712 11 4 35 6 57 21 4 46 6 42 
35° N. Lat..| 1 4 30 7 08 11 4 38 6 54 21 4 46 6 42 
80° N. Lat..|. 1 4 34 7 05 11 4 40 6 53 21 4 45 6 43 

Moon’s. Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 

Moon day hour min, 4,.m.orp.m. Moon day ate Le bas rp. 

Pull Moon ...... 4 98 7 BM: || Pret Quarter’. a7 034A 


Morning Star—Mars. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 


a 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1960 


NOVEMBER, 1960 30 Days 


] Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
socal ULION Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 426. 


422 
llth Month 


=| “4 45° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
: g Gdalce ies Maio: Cau ao Sr merges Use are 
5 fe NN Yup.” New Mexico, North Louisiana, 
3 3 oe et DB, vi *South Carolina, 
cre pie Wash., Wis. Tennessee, Virginia 
oe oe ae | aoa ee Sue | Sos (Boz | Ens Sea eee 
re lh milk. m. Leg . m.|h, m. a: h. m ee 
1| Tu | 6 38] 4 49} 4 22/| 6 4 6 21) 5 06; 4 19 417 
2) W 6 40| 4 47) 5 29|| 6 4 6 22) 5 05) 5 20 5 15 
$| Th | 6 41] 4 46] 6 33]| 6 4 6 23|/ 5 04-6 18 6 13 
rises rises rises 
4| Fr 6 43| 4 44) 5 54|| 6 4 6 24) 5 03) 6 14 6 21 
5] Sa 6 44) 4 43|-6 33]|| 6 4 6 25| 5 02) 6 56 5 10| 7 07 
6| S$ 6 45| 4 42) 7 16|| 6 4 6 26) 5 01) 7 41 5 09| 7 50 
7) M 6 47| 4 41) 8 04|| 6 4 6 27) 5 00) 8 29 5 09) 8 39 
8| Tu | 6 48] 4 39) 8 54|| 6 4 6 28) 5 00) 9 18 5 08] 9 28 
9| W 6 50| 4 38| 9 48|| 6 4 6 29) 4 59/10 10 5 08/10 18 
10| Th | 6 51] 4 37/10 43); 6 4 6 30) 4 58) 11 03 5 07/11 08 
11} Fr 6 52) 4 36|11 42)| 6 4 6 31] 4 57|11 57 5 06). 
12) Sa 6 54) 4 35). 5 ..|| 6 4 6 32| 4 57)... =. 5 06| 0 03 
13) S 6 55| 4 33| 0 42|| 6 4 6 32) 4 56 0 52 5 05) 0 54 
14) M 6 57| 4 32) 1 45)| 6 4 6 33) 4 56) 1 50 5 05) 1 51 
15| Tu | 6 58] 4 31] 2 49]| 6 4 6 34) 4 55) 2 48 5 04! 2 48 
16) W 6 59| 4 30) 3 56|| 6 4 6 35) 4 54) 3 50 5 04) 3 47 
17| Th | 7 00) 4 29) 5 05)| 6 4 6 36! 4 54) 4 538 5 03| 4 59 
18) Fr 7 02) 4 29) 6 17)|| 6 4 6 37| 4 53) 5 59 5 03) 5 52 
sets sets sets 
19} Sa 7 03| 4 28) 5 29/) 6 4 6 38) 4 53) 5 52 5 02| 6 01 
20| S 7 04) 4 27) 6 23)/| 6 4 6 39| 4 52) 6 48 5 02) 6 59 
21; M 7 05| 4 26| 7 23)| 6 4 6 40) 4 52) 7 48 5 02| 7 59 
22} Tu | 7 07| 4 25) 8 30) 6 4 6 41) 4 51) 8 53 5 02) 9 03 
23) W 7 08| 4 25) 9 39/| 6 4 6 42) 4 511 9 59 5 01/10 07 
24| Th | 7 10} 4 24/10 50/| 6 4 6 43) 4 50/11 05 5 01/11 10 
25) Fr 7 11) 4 23/11 58)| 6 4 6 44) 4 50)... 5°01) 5k 
26) Sa reel 4. 22 te. (86 4 6 45) 4 50) 0 08 5 01] 0 12 
27; S 7 13) 4 22) 1 O7|| 6 4 6 46) 4 50) 1-14 5 01] 1 13 
28) M 7 15) 4 21) 2 13)| 7 4 6 47| 4 49} 2 12 5 00) 2 11 
29| Tn | 7 16} 4 21) 3 19)| 7 4 6 48} 4 49| 3 11 5 00| 3 08 
80| W 7 17| 4 20) 4 22\| 7 4 6 49] 4 49) 4 10 5 00| 4 05 
Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
ay h, m. 8 Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m,. s. 
1 |ll 48 37 7 |11 43 44 13 |11 44 22 19 |11 45 30 25 |11 47 08 
2 j11 438 36 8 j|11 43 48 14 = |11 44 31 20 Ll 45 45 26. |11 47 27 
8 j1l 43 36 9 |1l 43 53 15 jl 44 41 21 |11 45 56 Q7 \ll AT 47 
4 |11 43 37 10 |11 43 59 16 |11 44 52 22 |11 46 16 28 |11 48 07 
5 11 43 38 11 |11 44 06 17 «|11 45 04 23 {11 46 33/) 29 |11 48 28 
6 /|11 43 41 12 {11 44 12 18 |11 45 17 24 |11 46 50 30 {11 48 50 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
f Place |Nov.| Begins | Ends ||Nov.| Begins | Ends |Nov.| Begins | Enda 
h. m. h. m. h. m. h. m. $ c E 5 
45°N.Lat..| 1]/ 458 | 628 || | 509 | 617 |le1| 321 | 609 
40° N. Lat.. 1 4 57 6 30 11 5 06 6 20 21 5 17 6 15 
85°N.Lat..| 1| 455 | 632 | 11} 503 | 624 |lai| 511 | 620 
80°.N. Lat..| 1] 4 52 634 || 11] 4 59 629 || 21 | 506 | 625 
Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 
Moon day hour min, a.m.orp.m, Moon day hour min. a.m.orp.m, 
peGuartet (ci ose ARE || Ree, Moon 0 ee ee 


Morning Stars—Mercury (Nov. 7-30), Mars. Evening Stars—Mercury (Nov. 1-7), Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, 


. 
“ 
2 
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Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noo: 
CAUTION—Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page yor tes 


g 4 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35 N.° Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
q CT) fe Use for Use for 
S o Calif. (Central), Colo.,||_ Arizona, Arkansas, Use for 
§ - Conn., Del., D. C., Iil.,||California (Southern), Alabama, Florida, 
© © Ind., lowa, Kans., Ky.,|| New Mexico, North Georgia, Louisiana, 
s| 4 Md., Mo,, Nebr. '‘Nev.,|| Carolina, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
N.J., N.Y.City, O.,Pa., South Carolina, Texas 
o R.I., Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
ie ls Sun Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun |Moon|} Sun Sun |Moon 
Qa a -|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets [R. &S. 
||A. m./h. m.jh. mJjj/h. m.jh. m.jh. mJlh. m.|R. m.lR. om 
sets sets sets 
1) Th 03 36) 5 15)| 6 50| 4 49] 5 08/| 6 39] 5 00] 5 O1 
2 Fr 04 36} 6 14) 6 51] 4 49) 6 04] 6 39] 5 00] 5 55 
rises rises rises 
3] Sa 05 35| 5 24/) 6 51) 4 48) 5 35]| 6 40] 5 00] 5 47 
2) 06 35] 6 11]| 6 52| 4 48] 6 22|| 6 40] 5 00] 6 32 
5| M 07 35] 6 59]! 6 53| 4 48| 7 10]| 6 41] 5 00] 7 21 
6 Tu 08 35| 7 51/| 6 54) 4 48] 8 02/| 6 42] 5 00] 8 10 
fA ah Sh 09 35| 8 45)| 6 55| 4 48] 8 54|| 6 43| 5 00] 9 03 
8| Th 09 35| 9 39]| 6 55| 4 49) 9 47|| 6 43) 5 01) 9 54 
9) Fr 10 35/10 36)| 6 56] 4 49/10 41|| 6 44) 5 01/10 47 
10) Sa 11 35/11 34/| 6 57| 4 49|11 36|| 6 45] 5 01/11 40 
..|| 6 58) 4 49)... .j]| 6 46) 5 O1].. . 
0 32|| 6 59] 4 49] 0 34)! 6 46] 5 01] 0 34 
1 34)| 6 59] 4 50) 1 32/| 6 47] 5 02] 1 31 
2 37|| 7 00) 4 50| 2 32!) 6 47| 5 02] 2 29 
3 43|| 7 01) 4 50] 3 36|| 6 48] 5 02] 3 31 
4 51)| 7 02) 4 50] 4 43] 6 49] 5 02] 4 34 
6 10|| 7 02) 4 51] 5 50]| 6 49| 5 03] 5 00 
7 08|| 7 03) 4 51] 6 56|| 6 50| 5 03] 6 46 
sets sets sets 
6 22/| 7 03| 4 52] 6 34)) 6 50| 5 04) 6 44 
7 32); 7 04) 4 52) 7 42!| 6 51| 5 04] 7 52 
8 43/| 7 04) 4 52] 8 51]| 6 52] 5 05] 8 58 
9 53)| 7 05) 4 53) 9 58]| 6 52] 5 05/10 03 
11 00)| 7 05] 4 53/11 03/] 6 53 5 06/11 05 
- (| % 06). 4 54) 55 6 53|) 5 06)... 
0 05|| 7 06] 4 54! 0 05/| 6 54) 5 07] 0 06 
1 7 06) 4 6 5 1 03 
2 10) 7 07) 4 6 5 2 00 
3 7 07) 4 6 5 2 56 
4 7 08] 4 6 5 3 50 
7. 22 5 7 08| 4 6 5 A AA 
7 22 5 7 08] 4 6 5 5 36 


Sun on 75th Meridian (1o<al Mean Time) 


Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s.|| Day jh. m. s./| Day jh. m. 8.),; Day jh. m. sg. 

1 /11 49 12 8 /|11 52 06 14 /|11 54 52 20 |11 57 49 26 |12 00 48 

2 |11 49 35 9 |11 52 32 15 j11 55 21 21 /|11 58 19 27 |12 O01 18 

3 |11 49 59 10 j1l 52 59 16/11 55 50 22 |11 58 49 28 {12 01 47 

4 {11 50 23 11 /1l 53 27 17 ~‘/11 56 20 23 «11 59 19 29 |12 02 17 

5 |11 50 48 12 |11 53 55 18 {11 56 49 24 |11 59 49 30 |12 02 45 

6 {11 51 13]| 123 /11 54 23/| 19 |11 57 19)) 25 12 00 19]; 31 |12 03 14 

7 |11 51 39 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
Place Dec.| Begins Ends Dec.| Begins Ends Dec | Begins» Ends 
h. m hm h. m h. m h, m. h. m 
45° N. Lat..| 1 5-82 6 05 11 5 41 6 04 21 5. 48 6 08 
40° N. Lat..| 1 5 26 6 12 11 5 34 6 12 21 5 40 6 16 
85° N. Lat.-| 1] 5 20 6 18 11] 5 27 6 19 | 21) 5 33 6 23 
30° N.Lat.| 1] 514 | 624 || 11! 620 | 626 Il 21] 525 | 630 
Moon’s Phases, 1960 (Eastern Standard Time) 

—— rr min sm OF pM.) Moon ~—Ss day hour min, a.m.orp.m, 
Moon day hour min. a.m. orp.m. 
ul Moon nn aE (Bou Mommas eA 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars (Dec. 1-30). Evening Stars—Venus, Mars (Dec. 30-31), Jupiter, Saturn. 


eae eee 
12th Month DECEMBER, 1960 31 Days . 


Sign See ae 2.” Pe ae 
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Ist Month JANUARY, 1961 31 Days 


M Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black (0 designates midnight; 12 designates noon) 
CAUTION Must be converted to ordinary clock time (STANDARD TIME)—see page 426. 


time (STANDARD TIME)—see pase 0. 
s 45° N. Latitude 40° N. Latitude 35° N. Latitude 30° N. Latitude 
E 3 Use fore Calif (Central) Colo. ‘Neen Aerace Use for 4 
S| ¢ | wiaPewing’, Mont., ||Conn., Del., D.C. Il, Calitornia Southern), bama, Florida, 
e] 8 | Nate Na Um | Rade tore icane Ey -|| Some Orianoma, || oMississipph. 
+ 2 Ore., S. D., Vt., IN.J., N.Y.City, O.,Pa.. South ‘Carolina, Texas 
3 b-} Wash., Wis. IR. 1.,Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
Pe £ 
Bl & | gua | gua Moca] Sua] Sun Moon|| Sue, | See [M08 wisss| Secs [RES 
= m acl. miko un.||An m_\A.. m.|A._m.\ko oom. |h, om) ie mA. mj koa he oe 
zs rises rises rises 
1S 7 38] 4 28] 4 41|| 7 22| 4 44| 4 54/| 7 6 56) 5 10) 5 16 
2) M 7 38] 4 30} 5 31|| 7 22) 4 45| 5 44]| 7 6 57| 5 11) 6 05 
3! Tu | 7 38] 4 31] 6 26|| 7 22) 4 46) 6 38)| 7 J 6 57| 5 12) 6 59 
4)  W Y 38| 4 32| 7 23]| 7 22) 4 48| 7 32)| 7 7 6 57) 5 13) 7 48 
5| Th | 7.38] 4 33] 8 21|| 7 22| 4 49) 8 29]| 7 09) 5 02) 8 35]| 6 57) 5 14 8 40 
6| Fr 7 38) 4 34] 9 20|| 7 22) 4 50] 9 25|| 7 09) 5 02) 9 29)| 6 57) 5 14) 9 33 
7| Sa 7 38| 4 35/10 19|| 7 22| 4 51/10 22)| 7 09} 5 03/10 24|| 6 57) 5 15)10 26 
8| S 7 38] 4 36/11 22|| 7 22) 4 52/11 20|| 7 09) 5 04,11 20)| 6 57; 5 16,11 20 
9) M Magna 37\- ><. || 7 22) 4 53|..>.2 | F- 09) 5-06 =. i Gog) ott Rae 
10|. Tu | 7 37| 4 38] 0 25|| 7 22| 4 54| O 22|| 7 09} 5 07) O 18] 6 57) 5 18, O 16 
11; W 7 37| 4 39] 1 30|| 7 22) 4 55) 1 24)) 7 09) 5 08] 1 18]| 6 57) 5 18} 1 14 
12} Th | 7 36] 4 40| 2 37|| 7 21| 4 56] 2 28]| 7 08] 5 09] 2 21) 6 57) 5 19) 2 14 
13| Fr 7 36| 4 41] 3 45|| 7 21| 4 57] 3 35]| 7 08) 5 10) 3 24!| 6 57) 5 20) 3 17 
14) Sa 7 35| 4 42! 4 55|| 7 20} 4 58| 4 43/| 7 08) 5 11) 4 32)! 6 57| 5 21) 4 21 
15). S 4 35| 4 44| 6 02|| 7 20| 4 59) 5 48/| 7 08} 5 12) 5 35)| 6 57) 5 22) 5 27 
| _ Sets sets sets sets 
16, M 7 34) 4 45) 4 53]! 7 20) 5 00] 5 06|| 7 07| 5 13) 5 17|)| 6 56 5 22) 5 27 
17| Tu | 7 34| 4 47] 6 08)| 7 19] 5 02] 6 18]| 7 07) 5 14 6 27|| 6 56) 5 23) 6 35 
18| W 7 33| 4 48| 7 23|| '7 19) 5 03) 7 30] 7 06) 5 15) 7 38]| 6 56) 5 24) 7 43 
19| Th | 7 33} 4 50] 8 38)| 7 18) 5 04| 8 42/| 7 06) 5 16) 8 46)| 6 56) 5 25) 8 50 
20} Fr 7 32) 4 51| 9 49|| 7 18] 5 05] 9 50|| 7 06) 5 17] 9 52/| 6 56) 5 27| 9 54 
21; Sa 7 32) 4 52/10 59|| 7 18] 5 07/10 57|| 7 06) 5 17/10 55)]| 6 56) 5 27/10 55 
Q2| S T-S1)4°54|. = TE7 15. 08le = = 7 05) 5 18/11 57)|| 6 55) 5 28/11 53 
23| M 7 30) 4 55) 0 05|| 7 17} 5 09) O O1|| 7 05) 5 19).. ..|| 6 55) 5 29)... .. 
24) Tu | 7 29) 4 57| 1 10|| 7 16) 5 10] 1 02)|'7 04) 5 20) 0 55/| 6 55) 5 30) O 51 
95} W |:7 28] 4 58) 2 11]| 7 15} 5 11] 2 O1]| 7 04) 5 21) 1 53/| 6 541 5 31) 1 45 
26| Th | 7 27| 4 59] 3 09] 7 15| 5 12] 2 58]| 7 04) 5 22) 2 49)| 6 54! 5 32] 2 40 
Q7) Fr 7 26| 5 O01] 4 06]| 7 14) 5 13) 3 52)| 7 03) 5 23) 3 41/] 6 53} 5 33] 3 32 
28) Sa 7 25) 5 02| 4 57|| 7 13] 5 14] 4 43) 7 03) 5 24) 4°321| 6 53) 5 33) 4 22 
29) S 7 24) 5 04) 5 44)| 7 12) 5 15) 5 30/| 7 02] 5 25) 5 19]| 6 52] 5 34) 5 09 
30} M 7 23) 5 05| 6 26)| 7 11| 5 17] 6 14)| 7 01] 5 27) 6 03) 6 59] 5 35) 5 53 
rises rises rises rises 
31| Tu 7 22) 5 06| 5 17|| 7 10| 5 18| 5 26|| 7 00] 5 28] 5 36l| 6 521 5 36) 5 44 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 
Day jh. m. s. Day \h. m. s, Day |h. m. s. Day |h. m. S.]) Day h. m. s. 


1 12 03 28 8 |12 06 30; 14 |12 08 52) 20 |12 10 51i|| 26 |12 12 23 
2 |12 03 50 9 (12 06 55) 15 |12 09 14|) 21 (12 11 08]| 27 /12 12 36 
3 {12 04 18); 10 {12 07 20) 16 |12 09 35)| 22 |12 11 25)| 98 |12 12 48 
: 12 04 45), 11 (12 07 44) 17 |12 09 55)| 23 |12 11 41/| 29 |12 12 58 
6 
7 


12 05 12)) 12 {12 08 07|| 18 |12 10 15)| 24 i142 11 561 30 |12 13 08 
12 05 39); 13 |12 08 30)| 19 (12 10 33||/ 25 [12 12 10) 31 (12 13 17 


Twilight (Local Mean Time) 


Place = Feb. Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.( Begins Ends 
a Ro ie ila Rms as ; h. 
45°N. Tat.) 1/ 552 | 615 || 11| 553 | 624 || a1| $47 | 6 35, 
40° N. Lat...) 1 5 44 6 22 1 5 46 6 31 21 5 43 6 41 
35” N. Lat.. 1 5 37 6 30 11 5 39 6 38 21 5 37 6 46 
30° N. Lat..| 1 5 30 6 36 11 5 32 6 44 Q1 5 32 6 51 
a : - weeks Phases, 1961 (Eastern Standard Time) 
ay our min, a.m. orp.m. Moon da, h 
Full Moon ...... 1 06 ape 
Last Quarter |... 9 10 0 PM. Pint ye es: 3 li ig AM. 
Moning Stare Mesa Full Moon ...... 31 01 47 P.M, 


y (Jan. 1-5), Jupi = 
(Jan, 5-31), Venus, Mars “Jupiter Grae, Can es ae ioe 11-31), Evening Stars—Mercury 


ve 
4 

; 
= 
wf 


2nd Month 


Local Mean Time, A.M., light fi 
CAUTION—Must be conver 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1961 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


; P.M., black (0 des 
to ordinary clock time 


425 


28 Days 


tes midnight; 12 designates n 
STANDARD TIME)—see page Be 


eI ° ° ° ° 
BLE | pane tac. loank eects. Cow|| aot, «|| ee 
x ae, cr a ; 4 sas, se for 
eg | NDS NTS. Gap'” (lind Yowsr igang. ety:|( Nee treneo nme | Clabes Rpada 
2 s state), N. D., d., Mo., Nebr., Nev..|| Carolina, Oklahoma, Missssippi, 
lakes Ore., S: D., Vt. —_||N.J., N.¥ City, O..Pa.,||__ South Carolina, Texas * 
3 ro} Wash., Wis. R.I., Utah,W.Va.,Wyo.|| Tennessee, Virginia 
a) me racchO met acnret Ma ec < 
A| & |nises| Scee [R-SS:|| Risce | Sees |RcBeS:|| Risce | Secale acs || Baws | Sua Moon 
hk. m.jh. m.jh. m.||h. m.jh. m.jh. m.||A. m.j|h. m.jh. m.||A. m.JA. m.jh. m. 
rises - rises rises risse 
Ww 7 20| 5 08] 6 14|| 7 09) 5 19] 6 23]| 7 00] 5 29) 6 29|| 6 51| 5 37| 6 36 
Th | 7 19} 5 09; 7 13]| 7 08) 5 20) 7 19]| 6 59) 5 30] 7 24/| 6 51| 5 38! 7 28 
Fr 7 18) 5 11] 8 13]| 7 07| 5 21) 8 16]| 6 58] 5 31] 8 19]! 6 50] 5 39] 8 21 
Sa | 7 17| 5 12] 9 13}| 7 06] 5 23] 9 14] 6 57] 5 32} 9 14] 6 49] 5 40) 9 15 
iS) 7 15} 5 13/10 16|} 7 05| 5 24/10 13)]| 6 56) 5 33/10 12/| 6 49] 5 41/10 09 
M 7 14) 5 15/11 19]| 7 04) 5 25/11 13]| 6 55] 5 34/11 10]| 6 48] 5 42/11 06 
Tu |-7 18) 5 16)... ..|| 7% 03) 5 26). ..1| 6 64) 5 35)... 6 47) Bea ee 
Ww 7 12) 5 18] 0 23/| 7 03) 5 27] O 16|| 6 53| 5 36; 0 09|| 6 46] 5 43) 0 02 
Th | 7 10} 5 19] 1 30]| 7 01) 5 29) 1 19]| 6 52) 5 37) 1 11]! 6 45] 5 44} 1 03 
10| Fr | 7 08] 5 20| 2 36/| 7 00) 5 30| 2 23)| 6 52) 5 38] 2 13]| 6 45! 5 45] 2 03 
11} Sa | 7 07) 5 22] 3 42/| 6 58] 5 31) 3 27|| 6 51! 5 39] 3 16}| 6 441 5 46] 3 06 
il Ss 7 06) 5 23| 4 43/|-6 57| 5 32) 4 29]| 6 50) 5 40) 4 17]| 6 43] 5 46] 4 07 
13} M 7 05| 5 25! 5 39]| 6 56] 5 33] 5 26]| 6 49| 5 41] 5 15] 6 42) 5 47] 5 05 
14, Tu | 7 03) 5 26) 6 27|| 6 55) 5 34] 6 17]| 6 48| 5 42) 6 07/| 6 41| 5 48] 6 03 
= sets sets sets sets 
15) W 7 O1| 5 26) 6 09]| 6 53} 5 35} 6 15]| 6 47| 5 43| 6 21]|| 6 41| 5 49] 6 15 
16} Th | 7 00] 5 28] 7 24|| 6 51) 5 36] 7 27|| 6 46) 5 44| 7 29/| 6 40| 5 50! 7 32 
17| Fr | 6 58] 5 29! 8 35]! 6 50) 5 37| 8 37|| 6 45| 5 44) 8 37] 6 39| 5 50] 8 37 
18} Sa 6 57| 5 31| 9 48/| 6 49) 5 38) 9 44]! 6 44) 5 45! 9 42/| 6 38! 5 51) 9 39 
19) §S 6 55| 5 33/10 55/| 6 48] 5 40/10 49|| 6 42| 5 46\10 43)| 6 37| 5 52\10 40 
20; M 6 53} 5 34|.. ..|| 6 46] 5 41/11 51|| 6 41] 5 47/11 44/| 6 36| 5 53/11 37 
21} Tu | 6 52| 5 36) 0 00|| 6 45| 5 42|).. ..|| 6 40) 5 48).. ../| 6 35} 5 53)... .. 
22] W 6 51| 5 37) 1 O1]| 6 43] 5 43} 0 49]| 6 39| 5 49) 0 40]| 6 34) 5 54] 0 33 
231 Th | 6 49| 5 39] 1 58|| 6 42! 5 44| 1 46]| 6 38] 5 50] 1 36] 6 33] 5 54] 1 26 
94, Fr | 6 47| 5 40] 2 52] 6 41| 5 46) 2 38]| 6 36) 5 51| 2 27|| 6 32) 5 55} 2 17 
25| Sa | 6 46] 5 42) 3 40]] 6 40| 5 47| 3 27|| 6 35) 5 52) 3 15|| 6 31) 5 56) 3 05 
26, S 6 44) 5 43] 4 24!) 6 38] 5 48] 4 11]] 6 34) 5 53] 4 O1]| 6 30) 5 57] 3 52 
27| M 6 43} 5 44) 5 05]| 6 37] 5 49) 4 53]| 6 33] 5 54) 4 42)! 6 29] 5 57| 4 34 
281 Tu | 6 41| 5 45| 5 40|| 6 36| 5 50} 5 30|| 6 31| 5 55] 5 21]| 6 27| 5 58] 5 13 


Sun on 75th Meridian (Local Mean Time) 


Day jh. m. 8s Day |h. m. s. Day jh. m. s,. Day h. m. 8. Day jh. m. 8. 
1 |12 13 26 7 (12 14 09 13 |12 14 14|} 19 (12 13 52}| 25 [12 13 05 
Q |12 13 33 8 |12 14 11 14 |12 14 12|| 20 |12 13 46) 96 |12 12 56 
3 |12.13 40 9 /|12 14 13 15 |12 14 09|| 21 |12 13 39)| 27 |12 12 45 
4 |12 13 46 10 |16 14 15 16 |12 14 05|]| 22 |/12 13 32)| 28 |12 12 34 
5 |12 14 01 11 |12 14 15}; 17 |12 14 02/} 23 |12 13 24 
6 |12 14 05 12 (12 14 15|} 18 112 13 57|| 24 (12 13 16 
Twilight (Local Mean Time) 
—-Piace|Jan.| Begins ) Ends j|j Jan.|; Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends 
h. m. h. m. h. m. He m. h. m. 
45° N. Lat. 1 5 40 11 5 29 7 01 21 5 16 7 14 
40° N. Lat. 1 5 37 11 5 28 7 03 21 5 16 7 13 
35° N. Lat. 1 & 33 11 & 25° 7 05 21 5 16 1-AS 
30° N. Lat. uf 5 29 11 5 23 7 07 21 5 16 7 pant’ 
Moon’s Phases, 1961 (£astern Standard Time) 
5 .m. d h in. a.m. -m. 
SC a ae pee a Pe a ee ee 
New Moon ...... 15 03 il A.M 


Morning Stars—Mercury (Feb. 21-28), Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury (Feb. 1-21), Venus, 


Mars. 
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426 eat. ac a Conversions; Sunrise Corrections; Military * : : 
Standard Time Calendar for U. S. Cities 


—. 


How to find the 
the LOCAL MEAN 


ordinary 

TIME on daily calendar for 
6 e of rise at New eee City on Jan. 1, 

le: Find tim sun pp 


clock time (STANDARD TIME) in varlous U.S. cities corresponding to 
pages 412-425. 


412, New York City is in the ere 


each month, 


1960. In the Jan., 1960, oul 


Latitude. For Jan. 


calendar, 
i sunrise is 7:22 a.m. 


Focal Mean Time. Now po to paec ‘e you are now reading. ‘ 
In thi lumn below, headed 40° N Gratitude epee find: New York City . sub 4Ea.’’ This means 
to Spat 4 Be cae from the Local Mean Time; the E means that the ‘answer will be in Eastern 


sandard Time; the small letter a means that in 


‘or latitude is advisable. 
additional correction for latitude you refer to 
ter a you find that and 
New York City Jan. 1, 1960, is found to ie. re a 20 a.m. EST. 
followed for other cities, but the Correction to Sunrise table is used 
ere with that city. Example below: Cedar Hapids, 


age. In the column headed by small lett 


pag 
of 2 minutes is requir 


A similar procedure is 
where a small letter app: 


juired. 


there on Jan. 1, 1960, is 


E designates Eastern Standard Time, C Central, M Mounta 


Use Calendar for 


45° N. Latitude 


Subtracting 4 minutes 


Thus, sunrise at. 


from 17:22 a.m. gives 7:18 a.m. 
the Correction to ‘Sonrhe table at = bottom of this 
between Jan. 1 


at 7:29 am. CST; no further correction is need 


Use Calendar for 
40° N. Latitude 


Use Calendar for 
35° N. Latitude 


case of sunrise or sunset an additional 


EST. 


n. 15 an addition 


Iowa, “add te. » Sunrise 


in, Sane P Pacific. 


Use Calendar for 
30° N. Latitude 


min, min min. min. 
inc Oh Ida spo aes dy meh pO ere Arizona Alabama 
ity. . a e | San Francisco.ai € ff. dd 28 Mb| Birmingham, a5 13 Ce 
Pocatello....add 30 Me Colorado cee mae "Tadd 38 Me| Monile...-... sub 8 C 
Maine eyed vs bese ‘i Tucson...... add 24 Mg| Montgomery.sub 15 Ce 
Portland.....sub 19 Ee Onnecitene 
Hartford.....sub 9 Eb Ark 
Massschusetts New Haven..sub 8 Eb ee Florida 
Boston -sub 16 Eg Delaware ‘Hot Springs..add 12 C | jacxsonville..add 27 E 
yet River. seu 1 (coils ae ely 2 E |Little Rock. add 9C Test... add 27 Eh 
a sul st ‘0 
Springicla.. ‘sub 10 Eg | washington..add 8 Ee | California (Southern) es 
oreester....sub 13 Eg Illinois Bakersfield...sub 4 P 31 
Michigan Chicago.....sub 9 Cb | Tos Angeles. .sub 4 Pe 
Battle « Creek. aaa = Bg Soneaeia sub ic Santa Barbarasub 
Bee pide edd 32 GE linatanapolia. sub 15 C |58-Diego....sub 12 Pe 
nesota New Mexico 


Min 
Duluth...... add 


owa 
Cedar Rapids.add 7 C 


Minneapolis add 13 C | Des Moines. add 15 Cb Gallup... add 18 M 
Montana Topeka..... ~gaad 23 c |Sante Fe.....add 4M 
Butte: 02... add 30 Wichita, . zradd 29 Ct 
Hales: ce mone 28 Mb ucky North Carolina Louisiana 
ew Hampshire oabyae “F an 17 Ce | Asheville. ...add 30 E ; 
ae teen sub 14 Ee arylan Charlotte....add 23 E oe oNeet 3 Sc 
anciouee oe oh Ee Baltimore *gp;had 6E |Raleigh.....: add 15 E_ |New Orieans. 0c 
ew Yor! pstate ssour Wil on... . ri 5 
Albany. .sub e e | Kansas City..add 18 C vite add 12-5. |Shreveport...add16 Ce 
Binghamton..add 4 Hg |St. Louis....add 1 Ce Salem,.... add 25 Eb Z 
eee sats add a6 we = ; eb naere = Mississippi 
eepsie.su 2 | Lincoln a klah i 
BC GGLer. .., add 10 Ee |Omaha...... add 24 Cb Enid ae rie Cb Seckuoee: ste aaa i Ge 
Suhpncotsdy. sub 4 Eg | Nevada Muskogee... add 21 G |Meridian..::sub 5 Ce 
Brranuse. vada 4 He Sarees Coty nea 1-P Oxia. City. add 30 G |Natchez..... add _6 Cb 
= North Dakota Trenton . ok 3. E | Tulsa........ edd 24, Cb. Vicksburg... -adéas Oe 
smarc add 43 Cb e or 
Seca eyeie N. ¥. City,..sub. 4 Ea Sigh PSS Texas 
Plerre....... add 41 C hio Anderson....add 31 E | apiiene d 38 Ce 
re Cleveland..,.add 27 Eb |Charleston...add 20 Ee |‘ustin °° °” add 31 C 
Portland add 11 p |Columbus... add 32 Golumbls. <add 24:5 =| Beaumont. add 46-6 
em /2!iadd 12 P| phng at reey tae Bee het narra ee oe Ne CTT ER ee: 
coon ermont Pittsburgh..,add 20 E Tennessee ; 
ontpelier...sub 10 E Rhode Island Seed SS add 41 EB 
as een aeton Providence...sub 14 Eb | Knoxville,...add 3 me re 
Senttle oa fad 4 Pe Salt. Lake ae Nasnviie 23 ‘sub 8 Cp Fort Worth. add 29 Ce 
erg Sa seuD 10 Pe Sahey ni een si M oh oe stan Oe “add 4 - 
sconsin est Virginia i Arthur... 
Green Bay. -sub 8 c Charleston...add 26 Ee | Norfolk Mi err ee 5 Eb aoe mone “aad a re 
as ot sub 2 Ce Wy. oming Richmond. | ‘add 10 E 
Milwaukee. ‘sub 8 Ge |Cheyenne....sub 1 Mb Roanoke..... add 20 Ee Wientta Falls aa 3 rea 
= Cc ORRECTION TO SUNRISE 
€ same correction is applied to sunset as to i 
opposite way subtracted instead of added and vice oa ba 
Date a b d e f | £ h 
° min, fa min, min ie min. in, IF 
Jan. 1. 2 add 4 udd 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 caso sub 17 
po. Ea 2 | a | SG | eat | eg | eG | see | eee 
i os su b 
ae ip 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub a8 ¥ 
ar, oe : add 4 add . ay - sub , ne 2 sub 2 sub §& 
an sul 
April oe 1 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add I add 9 a 4 
ae Re 2 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 add 8 - 
ay rae 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
aoe: 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
ame 2 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
i oe 2 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 
y a ; sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
= . sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
ug. a 1 sub 3 sub 7 sub. 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
gent. tcc] sub i | sub i | Sb | sw tg | aad g | aa § | sad 8 | agg ag 
5 a 
oa ae : 4 sub 4 = : cub - add 4 add 1 add ; aaa § 
wow!) 2] at 2 | BER | tet g | med | ae | ab b | me 
8 
pee) ME | RE | RE | Bee | ee | eg | hg | oe 
‘ Z ul 8 
15. 2 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 mb 3 sub 5 oe 16 


Astronomical—Standard, Daylight and Military Time 


Standard Time, Daylight Saving Time and Others 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office; Interstate Comm ommmissi 
The National Bureau of Standards hi ca jee 


STANDARD TIME 

Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, 
England, recognized as the Prime Meridian of 
Longitude. The world is divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The 
meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
center of the initial zone, and the zones to the 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the pre- 
fix “minus” indicating the number of hours to be 
subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. 

Zones westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed “‘plus’’ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While 
these zones apply generally to sea areas, it should 
be noted that the Standard Time maintained in 
many countries does not coincide with zone time. 
A graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Standard Time Chart of the World 
(H.O. 5192) published by the U.S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, Washington, D. C. 

The United States is divided into four Standard 
Time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the “mean sun” across the meridian which 
passes through the center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respec- 
tively. The time in the various zones is slower 
than Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7 and 8 hours, 
respectively. 

Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Moun- 
tain Standard Time except Huntington, Oreg., 
which uses Pacific Standard Time. 

The adoption of Standard Time by any state 
has no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, 
as the control of these boundary lines rests with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1936 the Eastern Zone limits were redrawn 
to include the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and 
all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; and 
in 1947 to add the western portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina and additional portions of 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 a further 
extension included Hamilton and Rhea counties, 
Tennessee. 

Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Moun- 
tain zone, which had embraced all but the north- 
west corner of Arizona, was extended to include 
the entire state. 

By Greenwich Time official Alaska time is 10 
hours slower; Guam, 10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 
hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; 
Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 11 hours 
slower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower. 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was 


fixed as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours 
slower than Greenwich. Actually, however, four 
times are used in that state, 120°W, 135°W, 150°W, 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
slow, respectively. 

Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
and over wires to various points using this service, 


STANDARD FREQUENCY STATIONS 

The National Bureau of Standards’ radio sta- 
tions WWV near Washington, D. C. and WWVH 
on the island of Maui, Hawaii broadcast six 
technical services continuously night and day. 
The services are: (1) standard radio frequencies, 
2.5, 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 Mc (WWV) and 5, 10 and 
15 Mc (WWVH), (2) standard audio frequencies 
440 and 600 cycles per second (3) standard musical 
pitch, A above middle C (4) standard time inter- 
vals of 1 second, 1 minute and longer (5) time sig- 
nals in voice and telegraphic code each 5 minutes 
(6) radio propagation forecasts, in telegraph code, 
at 19.5 and 49.5 minutes past each hour from 
WWYV for the North Atlantic region and at 9.4 and 
39.4 minutes past each hour from WWYVH for the 
North Pacific region. 

WWYV is interrupted for about 4 minutes each 
hour commencing at approximately 45 minutes 
past each hour. . . . WWVH broadcast is inter- 
rupted for approximately three minutes commenc- 
ing about 10 seconds after the beginning of each 
hour and each 15-minute period thereafter; also, 
for periods of 34-minutes each day beginning at 
1900 UT. 

WWV and WWVH have no tone modulation 
during the last two minutes of each five minute 
period commencing on the hour. 

Inquiries concerning WWV and WWVH should 
be addressed National Bureau of Standards 
Boulder Laboratories, Boulder, Colo. Reports from 
users are welcomed and acknowledged. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 

Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, in the 
United States, usually, from 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday in April until 2 a.m. on the last Sunday 
* September, when the clock is turned back one 

our. 

In 1955 a movement was started to extend 
Daylight Saving Time to the last Sunday in 
October. By 1959 the New England States, the 
Middle Atlantic States, the District of Columbia, 
and certain sections of Virginia, Alabama, Illinois, 
and Kentucky had adopted the extension. Places in 
Indiana have adopted Daylight Time the year 
around. Many of the changes in Daylight Saving 
Time are dependent on annual legislative or mu- 


nicipal order, 
MILITARY TIME 

Military Time is used by the Army and the 
Navy of the United States. Under it the day 
begins at midnight and hours are numbered 
consecutively through 24. Thus 8 a.m. is 0800, and 
8:25 a.m. is 0825; 4 p.m. is 1600, and 7:52 p.m. 
is 1952, or 19 hours and 52 minutes past midnight. 
Inside a local time zone messages follow local 
time; messages going outside a local zone use 
standard time. 


Atomic Clock to Measure Time in Space 


An atomic clock, the most accurate device for 
measuring time known to man, will be placed in 
a satellite to orbit around the earth, according to 
plans of the National Aeronautics & Space Admin. 
The object will be to test Einstein’s general theory 
of relativity. The agency has appropriated $200,000 
to enable the research division of Hughes Aircraft 
Co., Culver City, Calif., to construct an Atomic 
clock. Funds also have been given Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and National Bureau of 
Standards to devise other precise clocks. The atomic 
clock, to weigh 30 Ibs., is being designed by Har- 
old Lyons, inventor. 

Basic in its development is the use of a spec- 
tral line of an atom to control a clock mechanism. 
But before optical spectral lines can be employed 
as 2 standard of time interval, it is necessary to 
measure their frequency, that is, the number of 
vibrations occurring in a unit interval of time. 
The technique of frequency measurement in the 
radio frequency band is relatively easy and pro- 
vides the most accurate physical measurement that 


can be made. This, together with the discovery 
of spectral lines in the radio frequency band has 
made possible the development of two practical 
systems, one based on the hyperfine spectrum of 
alkali metals, particularly caesium, the other on 
the inversion spectrum of the ammonia molecule. 
The ammonia method is used in the United States, 
but is regarded by some physicists as slightly in- 
fluenced by external conditions and therefore 
providing a spectral line more blurred than that 
of caesium. 

Any of the alkali metals are considered suitable 
for a standard, but caesium was chosen for a 
number of practical reasons. The caesium atom 
is relatively heavy and the heavier the atom the 
sharper the resonance. The frequency of the 
resonance in the region of 9,200 megacycles a sec- 
ond, wavelength 3 cm., is technically convenient 
and caesium can be detected easily. The spectral 
line is not affected by temperature and pressure, 
which makes it suitable as a standard of frequency 
and time interval. 
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428  Astronomical—Standard Time Differences; Days Between Dates 


Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 


ource: Intersta' 


te Commerce Commission 
At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in U; S. cities is as follows: 


Pierre, S. Dak........ 11.00 A.M, 
| Sire 12.00 NOON 


00 NOON pore Worth, Texas... {11.00 A.M. ; 
N. Mex. 10.00 A.M. ||Galveston, Tex....... 11.00 a.m. |! Pi h, Pa. a2) 
12,00 Noon||Grand Rapids, Mich.. |12.00 Noo Portland: Me 12:00 NooN 
11.00 a.m. ||Hartford, Conn....... {12.00 NOON|| Portland, .00 
. |12.00 Noon|| Helena, Mont........ 10.00 A.M. || Providence, R. I 12.00 NOON 
‘11:00 a.m. ||Honolulu, T. H.......| 7.00 A.M. || Reno, Ney. 9.00 A.M. 
. 11.00 a.m. || Houston, Tex.. .|11.00 a.m. ||Richmond, Va. 12.00 NOON 
10.00 a.m. |, Indianapolis, Ind. 11.00 A.M. ||Rochester, 12.00 NOON 
. [12.00 NOON|| Jacksonville, Fla . |12.00 Noon|| Sacramento, Calif. 9.00 AM 
. |12.00 Noon|| Juneau, A! -| 8.00 a.m. ||St. Louis, Mo........ 11.00 A.M. 
10.00 A.M. || Kansas City, Mo. . {11.00 a.m. ||St. Paul, Minn....... 11.00 A.M. 
12.00 NooN}| Knoxville, Tenn...... 12.00 NOON}| Salt Lake City, Utah.. |10.00 a.m. 
. {12.00 Noon||Lincoln, Nebr........ 11.00 a.m. ||San Antonio, Tex. 11.00 a.m. 
12.00 NooN|| Little Rock, Ark ']11.00 a:m. ||San Diego, Calif... ..- 9.00 A.M. 
. {11.00 A.M. || Los eles, Calif....| 9.00 A.M. Francisco, Calif 9.00 A.M. 
10.00 A.M. ||Louisville, Ky........ 11.00 a.m. ||Santa Fe, N. M...... . 10.00 a.m, 
11.00 A.M. ||Memphis, Tenn...... 11.00 A.M. vannah, Ga........ 12.00 NOON 
12.00 Noon|| Miami, Fla.......... 12.00 NOON||Seattle, Wash........ 11.00 A.M. 
12:00 Noon|| Milwaukee, Wis... ... 11.00 a.m. ||Shreveport, La....... 9.00 A.M. 
10.00 a.m. ||Minneapolis, Minn... ./11.00 a.m. |/Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 11,00 A.M. 
. {12.00 Noon}| Mobile, Ala.. . {11.00 a.m, .} 9.00 A.M. 
. 11.00 A.M. Nashville, Tenn. . {11.00 A.M. 9.00 A.M. 
. |12.00 Noon|| Newark, J. . . {12.00 Noo: 12.00 NOON 
5 ']10:00 a.m. || New Haven, Conn.... |12.00 Noon 12.00 NOON 
Des aroes: Tow: . {11.00 a.m. || New Orleans, La..... {11.00 Am. 11.00 A.M. 
Detroit, Mich........ 12:00 Noon|| New York, N. Y......|12.00 Noon) 10.00 A.af. 
Duluth, Minn,....... 11.00 a.m. || Nome, Alaska........ 6.00 A.M. 11.00 A.M. 
El Pago, Tex.. 10.00 a.m. ||Norfoik, Va.......... 12.00 Noon} 12.00 NOON 
MICs eriaereieiinecinia less tees 12.00 NOoNn|| Okla. City, OKla...... 11.00 A.M. 11.00 A.M. 
Evansviiie, Ind.. . 11.00 A.M. maha, Nebr. . 11.00 A.M. Wilmington, Dea a 12.00 NOON 
Fa phere Alas .|.7.00 A.M. || Peoria, Ill............ 11.00 a.m. 
Flint, Mich.,........ 12:00 Noon/|| Philadelphia, Lae . }12.00 Noo: 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... 11.00 a.m. || Phoenix, Ariz.. - {10.00 A.M. 


Standard Time Differences—Foreign Cities 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 


By government decree or proclamation Spain, France, Netherlands, Belgium and the U.S.S.R. have 
advanced their time from the standard meridian by one hour throughout the year. The time indicated 
in table is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or, more generally, standard time. 


At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as follows: 


Alexandria, . 
Amsterdam. . 


Brussels. 
Bucharest . 


Budapest. . = 
Buenos Altres, 


Calcutta... 


*Indicates jnornn 


7.00 p.m. ||Cape Town..| 7.00 P.M. ||Lisbon ..... 5.00 P.M. Singapate,. + /12.30 A.M.* 
6.00 P.M. ||Caracas .../12.30 p.m. ||Liverpool 5.00 P.M. |/Stockholm.,..| 6.00 P.M. 
..| 7.00 P.M, ||Copenhagen..| 6.00 P.m. ||London...... 5.00 P.M. ||Sydney 
.| 5.00 a.M.*||/Danzig...... 6.00 P.M. adrid.. 3 <5 6.00 P.M. (N.S. W.) | 3.00 a.m.* 
»|,8.00 P.M. ||/Dawson Manila...... 1.00 A.M.*|/Teheran.....| 8.30 P.M. 
i2,00 MID, Yukon). .| 8.00 a.m. ||Melbourne...| 3.00 a.m.*|//Tokyo....... 2.00 A.M. * 
. {12.30 a.m.*||/Delhi........ 10:30 P.M. ||Mexico City {11.00 A.M. ||Valparaiso..:| 1.00 P.M. 
..| 5.00 P.M. ||Dublin...... 5.00 P.M. ||Montevideo, | 2.00 P.M. ||/Vancouver 9.00 A.M. 
..| 6.00 P.M. ||Geneva...... 6.00 P.M. |}Montreal. ...|12.00 NOON|/Vienna...... 6.00 P.M. 
..|12.00 NOON}|Halifax...... 1.00 P.M. ||Moscow..... 8.00 P.M. ||Warsaw «+| 6.00 P.M. 
./10.30 P.M, |/Havana’ ...|12.00 NOON «| 6.00 P.M. hill as en 
.| 6.00 P.M, |/Hong Kong..| 1.00 A.M. *||Par’ 6.00 P.M. (N. Z.)....|.5.00 aA.M.* 
6.00 P.M j|Istanbul..... 7.00 P.M. ||Rio ‘a Janeiro} 2.00 P.M. |/Winnipeg....|11.00 a.m. 
7.00 P.M. epee 7.00 P.M. OME... ose 6.00 P.M. |/Yokohama, 2.00 A.M, * 
6.00 P.M, Havre. . 6.00 P.M. |/Santiago Zurich... . .:. 6.00 P.M, 
2.00 P.M, ie nae 8.00 P.M. (Chile)....} 1,00 P.M. ; 
- (10.30 p.m. ||/Lima........ -|12:00 Noon||Shanghai .:-! 1.00 a.m.* 
g of the ei day. 1Batavia, Java, now known as Djakarta. 


Days Between Two Dates 


10) 41 
12) 12) 43 


The table applies to ordinary shes only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb, 28 
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343, 3 
69} 100) 130) 161) 191) 222) 253) 283) 314) 344]| 10.|375] 406) 434) 465] 495] 526 


83, 114) 144) 175) 205) 236) 267|297| 328] 358]! 24. |389] 420) 448] 479] 509| 540) 570 601 662) 693 | 723 
84) 115) 145) 176) 206/237) 268) 298) 329|359]|| 25.|390) 421/449] 480) 510) 541| 5711 602| 633] 663) 694 oy 
85) 116) 146] 177| 207/238) 269] 299) 330/360]! 26. |391/ 422/450] 4811 511] 542| 572! 603| 634] 664) 695| 725 
86) 117) 147) 178) 208) 239) 270 300|331}361|| 27.|392| 423! 451) 482! 512) 543] 573] 604) 635| 665|696| 726 
87) 118) 148) 179/209) 240, 271|301)332|362|| 28.| 393] 424| 452) 483] 51 4| 574! 605) 636| 666] 697| 727 
B18 ta et 2 a oe 2s BA a ia ea ee ae eae 
| on 5) 515) 546) 576) 607| 63: 
90 151',, 12121243 304 3651! 31.1396). . 1455 1 577|608 : 669 us 730 


‘ See aoe eee me Pama mate 
& ae the. Month oa in line Pome oH July, the See a appears tt 
ig he neseed veriiosl column in the Day section, ane appears in line horizontally w 
Thus, July 4, 1961, will fall on Tuesday. (Bold face type in calendar illustrates three Bienes ) as 


CENTURY § CENTURY ‘ 
_ Julian Calendar ; Gregorian Calendar 
(0 to Oct. 4, 1582) (Oct. 15, 1582 to 2400) 
0 100 200 300 400 ~~ 500 600 1500¢ 1600 1700 1800 1900 
700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 2000 2100 2200 2300 


1400 1500+ 
Dominical Letter 1 Dominical Letter 


DC ED FE GF AG BA cCB|-— BA C EB G (Ve = 
B Cc D E F Ga A F Ga B D F. 1 29 -ob7: 
A B Co} D E F G E F A Cc E 2 30 58 
G A B Cc D E F D E G B D--|3 381 50 
FE GF AG BA CB DC ED} CB DC FE AG CB /|4 32 60 
D E F G A B Co} A B D Faas 5 383 61 
Ce) D E F G A B G A Cc E G 6 34 62 
B Cc D E F G A F G B D F 7 35 ese 
AG BA OCB DC ED FE GF| ED FE AG CB ED |g 36 64 
F G A B Co) D E Cc Di. er A G 9 37 65 
E F G A B Cc D B Cc E G B 10 38 66° 
DE F G A B Cc A B Pose ak A 11. °30) 67 
CB DC ED FE GF AG BA/| GF AG CB ED GF /j12 40 68. 
A B Cc D E F G B F A Co) E 13. 41° «269 
G A B Cc D E F D E G B D 144 542270 
F G A B Cc D E & D F A Cc 15-48) it 
3 ED FE GF AG BA CB DC| — CB ED GF BA /|16 44 72 
¢ fo] D E F G A B —A fo} E G 17. 455073 
‘a B (o} D E F G A — G B D F 18 46 
A B Cc D E F G —— F A (o} E 19 «47 
; GF AG BA CB DC ED FE! — ED GF BA DC |20 48 7% 
4 E F Gee Ave tB Cc D — Cc E G B 21 49 
; D E F G A B fo} “—— B D F A 22 «50 
2 Cc Di SE F ce B — A oO BE G {23 51 
BA CB DC ED FE GF aAG| — GF BA DOC FE /|24 52 
; G A B re) D E F —E G B D 25 53 
2 F G A B (9) D EB Cc D F A to) 26 54 
E F G A B Cc D B Cc EB G B 27 «55 
DC ED: FE GF AG BA CB AG BA DC FE AG (28 _ 56 
MONTH Dominical letter : 
Jan., Oct. A B Co) D E F 
Feb., Mar., Noy. D E F G A B 
Apr., July G A B Cc D E 
- May B Cc D E F G 
June EB F G A B oe 
‘ Aug. Cc D E F G A 
| Sept, Dec F G A B Cc D 
d DAY 
2 1 8 15°22 29 Sun. Sat, Fri, ‘Thurs Wed. Tues. 
4 2 9 16 23 30 Mon. sun. Sat. Fri. Thurs. Wed 
> 3 10 17 24 81 Tues Mon Sun. Sat. Fri Thurs. | 
a 4 11 18 25 Wed. Tues. Mon, Sun. Sat. Fri. 
5 (32 19 26 Thurs, Wed. Tues. Mon. Sun. Sat. | 
6 13 20 27 Fri. Thurs. Wed. Tues Mon. Sun. i 
7 14 21 28 Sat. Fri. Thurs. Wed. Tues. —- Mon. 
| 


Pea ne a ETD 
4 + On and before Oct. 4, 1582, use Julian Calendar. } On and after Oct, 15, 1582, use Gregorian Calendar. 
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indirect methods which agree 
of 6,000° Centigrade or about 10,000° Fahrenheit. 
The interior temperature of the sun is about 


many dark lines. The 
lines’? are produced by gaseous materials in the 


natural terrestrial elements have been thus iden- 
tified in the sun, all in vaporous form because of 
the intense heat of the sun. 


SPHERES AND CORONA 


The radiating surface of the sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromo- 
sphere, which is a layer of solar atmosphere in a 
constant state of agitation as if stirred by spout- 
ing gases. The chromosphere is visible to the 
naked eye only at times of total solar eclipses, ap- 
pearing then to be a pinkish-violet layer with 
great, swiftly-moving spoutings called prominences 
projecting above its general level. With proper 
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asus 


lasted for more than a year, being carried 
edly around as the sun rotated upon its 5 
coed fot te ee ee 
Sunspots reach a low point every 11. 
irregular! 


aa 


moon and gives the earth 6 million times 
light as do all the other stars put 
Actually, most of the stars that can be 


gee 4589 


gag 
=| 


the other stars that make them appear as faint 
as they do. 


The Zodiac 


The sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Inside of this zone are the apparent paths 
of the sun, moon, earth and major planets. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

signs are named from the twelve constella- 


1. T Aries. The Ram 
corbaes 2. & Taurus. The Bull. 
sos-/ 3 I Gemini. The Twins. 
4. 55 Cancer. The Crab. 
one 5. Q Leo. The Lion. 
ens. / 6 TP Virgo. The Virgir- 


. to 

equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


— 7. = Libra. The Balance. 


8. M Scorpius. The Scorpion. ~ 
Signs.) 9° } Sagittarius. The Archer. 


Winter 10. Y Capricornus. The Goat. 
Sign 11. = Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
@ns./ 12.3€ Pisces. The Fishes. 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 


==° 


75° West Longitude—Noon—E.S.T. 


| Equat. 


: uat. Equat. 
1960 | Semi- Horiz. 1960 Semi- Horiz. 1960 Semi- Horiz. 
Diameter | Parallax Diameter Parallax ; Diameter Parallax 
F 7 ° r<. ? © = 1} : 5 - * 
Jan. 1} 1617.52 | 8.95 ||May 10) 15 51.60 8.71 {iSept. 7 15 54.11 8.73 
13} 1617.42 | 8.95 |} 20) 15 49.58 8.69 17) 15 56.58 8.76 
21;\ 1616.73 | 8.94 | 30} 15 47.92 8.68 27) 15 59.29 8.78 
31) 16 15.57 | 8.93 j|/June 9| 15 46.70 8.67 Oct. 7} 16 02.08 BART 
Feb. 10 1614.03 | 8.92 | 19} 15 45.80 8.66 17; 16 04.79 8.83 
21,16 11.81 | 8.90 | 29| 15 45.38 8.66 27). 16 07.49 8.86 
Mar. 1| 16 09.74 {| 8.88 ||July 9] 15 45.44 8.66 Noy. 6 16 10.02 8.88 
13°16 07.27 | 8.86 | 19} 15 45.85 | 8.66 16, 16 12.22 8.90 
21, 16 04.54 8.83 29} 15 46.76 8.67 26 16 14.19 8.92 
31/ 1601.77 | 8.81 |l|Aug. 8| 15 48:10 | 8:65 |lDec. Gl 48 tec4 8.93 
Apr, 10 15 59:06 | 8.78 | 18] 15 49.74 8.69 16, 16 16.79 8.94 
20, 15 56.35 ) 8.76 ) 28| 15 51.77 ) 8.71 26) 16 17.45 8.95 
30, 15 53.84 8.73 | 
Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1960 
75° West Longitude—Noon—E.S.T. 
Date | h. m. {| Date | h. m. Date | h. m, || Date | h. m. || Date 
Jan. 1/18 41.4||/Mar. 1/22 38.0)|May 10| 3 14.0\|July 9/7 10.5/lSept.. 7) 
g1a8 33), MGR LEA) Bg seal” wel ae ae 
“aliz < 2112 > 29) 29.4) 2 
81/20 39.7), 31/0 36.3) ‘| pees “| 
Apr. 15.7)|June 9/| 5 12.2)|Aug. 8/ 9 08.8) be 
Feb. 1021 19.1 20| 1 55.1 19) 5 51.7] 18] 9 a8.si\o 
20:21 58.6 30! 2 34.5 291 6 31.1! 28110 27.6! 
The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 


Astronomical—The Moon; The Moon’s Phases, Perigee and Apogee 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth 
in a whose mean or average duration is 
27 days 7 hours 43.2 minutes. This is the moon’s 
sidereal period. Because of the motion of the 
moon in common with the earth around the 
sun, the mean duration of the lunar month—the 
period from one new moon to the next new moon 
—is 29 days 12 hours 44.05 minutes. This is the 
moon’s synodical period. 

The mean distance of the moon from the earth 
according to the American Ephemeris is 238,857 
miles. Because the orbit of the moon about the 
earth is not circular but elliptical, however, the 
maximum distance from the earth that the moon 
may reach is 252,710 miles and the least distance 
is 221,463 miles. 

All distances are from the center of one object 
to the center of the other. The moon’s diameter 
is 2,160 miles. If we deduct the radius of the 
moon, 1,080 miles, and the radius of the earth, 
8,963 miles from the minimum distance, or perigee, 
given above, we shall have for the nearest ap- 


The Moon 


proach of the bodies’ surfaces 216,420 miles. 
Se ponte chen, een Eee 


the earth—27.321666 days. The moon’s revolution 
about the earth is irregular because of its ellip- 
tical orbit. The moon’s rotation, how 

regular and this produces what is called “libra- 


other of the Moon and 
latitude.”’ These two libration effects permit us 
to see a total of about 60% of the moon’s surface 
over a period of time. 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, be- 
cause of its proximity to the earth. The ratio 
the tide-raising power of the moon to that of the 
sun is 11 to 5. 


York, Etc. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc. |L.Angeles,Etc. E 
h. m. h. m. h, m. h. m. h. m. 
£ 1 53 12 53 li 53 10 53 9 53 
3 6 51 5 51 4 51 3 51 2 51 
5 10 01 9 O1 8 O01 7 01 6 01 
1 16 0 16 27d. 11 16 i274. 10 16 7d. 9 16 
aes 9 27 8 27 7 27 -—_ 69), | a 
s 12 24 11 24 10 24 9 24 & 24 
g) 6 48 5 48 4 48 3 48 2 48 
Fe 1 24 12 24 11 24 10 24 9 24 
-s 6 06 5 06 Z 06 3 06 2 
y 3 26 2 26 1 26 0 26 11 26 
: 1 41 0 41 19d. 11 41 10 41 19d. 9 41 
> 2 38 1 38 0 38 26d. 11 38 26d. 10 38 
ae 2 05 1 05 0 05 3d. 1105 (34. 1005 
: 3 28 2 28 1 28 28 11 23 
a 7 57 6 57 5 57 57 3 57 
< 4 45 3 45 2 45 1 45 12 45 
as $a |.) - 76. s\n O- | _ 5 Oo) eee 
> 0 43 «|10d. 11 43 10d. 10 43 10d. 9 43 10d. 8 43 
L 2 55 1 55 12 55 11 55 10 55 
= 7 27 6 27 5 27 4 27 3 27 
— ear 10 On | ee, $02. | 2 ota 
2 7 02 6 02 5 02 4°02 
3 10 36 9 36 8 36 7 36 
5 9 27 8 27 727 6 27 
aa 9 49 8 49 7 49 6 49 
a 1 37 12 37 11 37 10 37 
2 9 43 8 43 7 43 6 43 
fs 12 31 11 31 10 31 9 31 
6 39 5 39 4 39 3 39 
a ad. 14 37 10 37 3 37 3 37 
. 13d. 
3 3 16 2 16 i 16 0 16 
< 1 23 12 23 11 23 10 23 
a 19 5 19 419 3 19 z 19 
ji 20 4 20 3 20 2 20 1 20 
i 13 5 13 4 13 3 13 2 13 
a 13 713 6 13 5 13 4 13 
— 17 417 317 2 17 1 17 
; 26 11 26 10 26 9 26 8 26 
6 03 5 03 4 03 3 03 
1 34 0 34 26d. 11 34 26d. 10 34 
—_— 5 58 4 58 3 58 2 58 
: 7 48 6 48 5 48 4 48 
5 5 47 447 3 47 2 47 
Z 9 42 8 42 7 42 6 42 
10 25 9 25 C5 25 
5 3 39 2 39 1 39 039 
2 4 47 3 47 2 47 1 47 
8 30 7 30 6 30 5 30 
Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1960 
Eastern Standard Time (0 is midnight; 12 is noon) 
‘erigee 1960 { iA ponee 1960 5 - 
Day ur Day our Day our ay our 
uary é A.M.|August..... 5 3 P.M.|'January....10 8 A.M.jJuly.......21 9 A.M, 
vl er ag 4 10 ?P'M.|September.. 2 4 P.M.||February.. 1 AM. Se es 8 BM. 
March PAG ne ae od pc gle prt : Cie ren ope 5 3 Lig be eben 14 Ger 
oa 63 i PIM. November..20 11 P.M: April. gE Ae 30 11 A-M:| November... 9 4A-M, 
June. ....:. 9 9 P.M.|December...19° 6-A.M.||May....... 27 11 P.M.|December.. 6 10 P.M. 
BUY... ..+ 8. 6 A.M, une..,....24 5 A.M.| 


month the Moon is said to be in perigee when nearest to the Earth and in apogee when 


ach 
farthest from the Earth. 


The average time for perigee to perigee, or from apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; known as 


the anomalistic month. 


—_—_ 


Ce ee el eleren 
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Astronomical—Star Tables; Morning, Evening and Polar Star 


e when star is on meridian, subtr the sunitie result’ Pe M.. if less 
a re Hient Ascension first adding 24h Degen ney es ioe renaiacer boa 


hom: } 2 
@ Andromedae 7 32.0] +31 59 
(Alpheratz)}2.06 sine pay oe 
ee. 66 | 8 aT Bile cemeaes. 7 ara] +05 20 
¥ Pegasi...... ¢ bE 
@ Pheenicis. .:/2.39 93 | 0 24.3) —42 32/16 or se + Sa cae 
@ Cassiopeiae = i _ 
(Schedir)..|2.16 150 | 0 38.2/+56 19\/p Puppis....- 26 9 06.5| —43 16 
Poenlboek eo la93 80 | 0 543] +60 20|la Hydrae......| 1-98/0.03 9 25.6| —08 29 
y Cassiopeiae .|2, 1% . pees 
6 Andromedae |2 02 76 | 1 07.5 san a a nae tus). . |-1,36/0.04 10 06.2] +12 10 
6 Cassiopeiae .|2.67 43 | 1 23.2 oe "*! y"99to.02 10 17.8] +20 03 
@ Eridani —57 26||8 peor! Maj...| 2.37/0.04 10 59.4] +56 36 
(Achernar)|0.51 118 | 1 36.2 20:37 |letrene Maj ba aa ae 11 01.3) +61 58 
B Arietis...... 2.68 52 | 1 52.4 oh eente oe hei 11 12.0] +20 45 
- baat ste). 1.99 680 | 1 55.5 ie B ge bota).| 2.14/0,08 11 47.0) +14 48 
vy Andromedae nae aun as Sa 16 lly rear =e aa ee it 517 +53 55 
@ Arietis...... 2. . =a be) eee 12 24,4) — 
8 Trianguli... Be a : ae aes e creas SPR a aes 1s aan =23 i 
Cet... .... -2| +03 96)/68 Corvi....... . : 12 39.6| — 
¥ Persei....... 2.91 113 | 3 01.9] +53 21 pee .. | 2.76]0.10 per cat 
Persei ee eee eee 
40 48//e Ursae Maj- 
(Algol) 2.06 105 | 3 05.6}+ AS 
@ Persei..... {1.80 570 | 3 21.5) +49 43 ;: are cole) 
cach 1 | 3 45.1]+23 59]! oris (Mizar). +55 08 
(Alcyone) .{2.86 54 5 31 46 a eaiAta 
¢ Persei....... 2.83 }1000 | 3 51.6) + = a mat : —10 57 
é Persei....... 2.88 680 | 3 55.2 se “ D A <a .- 
Y Eridani..... 3.01 160 | 3 56.2] — n Arieetay & Santee 
@ Tauri : ae +18 36 
(Aldebaran) .|0.86 68 | 4 33.6] +16 26||/7 Bodtis. ses et 
t Aurigae..... 2,64 330 | 4 54.4 se “ Si Senceiil: Sean 
y Aurigae..... 3.17 370 | 5 03.7) +41 ea a sane 
f Eridani..... 2.79 78 | 5 05,9] —05 a hee acre a '8| +19 23 
Orionis Ss "9 —60 40 
(Rigel)..... 0.14 900°} 5 12.6)—08 15 @ Contatel ~~ =. wares 
POPPERS oat Atel ce P| et  |o ee Oates ; 419 
(Capella) ...|0.05 45 | 5 13.7/ +45 58 pene 14 50.8) +7 
¥ Orionis : 1 
8 (Bellatrix)..|1.64 470 | 5 23.0} +06 19 ~ forests 15 a. ne et 
Tauri se as 31 
(El Nath) .../1.65 300 | 5 23.8) +28 35/16 Scorpii...... - ee ne = 
6 Orionis..... 2.20 1500 | 5 30.0); —00 20 8 Sear Pees “ 
@& Leporis = 
(Arneb)..../2.58 900 | 5 31.0 —17 51 (Antares) . . 4 a oan = 
t Orionis....,'2.76 2000 | 5 33.5} —05 56||/8 Herculis. ... i 
€ Orionis...../1.70 1600 | 5 34.2}—01 14|\@ Trianguli 16 444] —68 57 
$ Tauri....... 3.07 940 | 5 35.3] +21 07 Australis... atc vaates 
£ Orionis....,/1.79 1600 | 5 38.7}—01 58 ||e Scorpii...... ‘ See 
« Orionis...., 2.06 2100 | 5 45.9] —09 41 7 pieesiees 2 aA Rare 
@ Orionis corpii...... 
(Betelgeux) .|0.41 520 | 5 53.0/+07 24||@ Ophiuchi... a ae 
B Aurigae..... 1.86 88 | 5 56.6 +44 57||Y Draconis... . sme 
6 Aurigae..... 2.65 108 | 5 57.0} +37 13||@ Lyrae (Vega) 
B Canis Maj.. .|1.96 750 6 20.9|—17 56\\a arr 08-46 
@ Carinae air).... 
(Canopus)..|-0.72/0.02) 98 | 6 23.1] —52 40||y Oyguis ones ae eB 
y Geminorum |1.93 |0.03} 105 | 6 35.4} +16 26|la pavanis Reais .sit = 
@ Canis Ma- @ Cygnisai cs 
joris (Sirius)|—1.42)0.37| 8.7 | 6 43.4|—16 40 (Deneb).... +45 = 
¢ Canis Maj.../1.48 |....| 680 | 6 57.1|—28 55|le Pegasi...... +09 
6 Canis Maj.../1.85 |..../2100 | 7 06.8| —26 20}!@ Piscis Aust... —29 5 
MORNING STARS, 1960 EVENING STARS, 1960 
Mercury—Jan. 1 to Jan, 26; March 10 to May 17; | Mercury—Jan. 26 to March 10; May 17 to July 17; 
July 17 to Aug. 31; Nov. 7 to end of year. Aug. 31 to Nov. 7. 
Venus—Jan, 1 to June 22. Venus—June 22 to end of year. 
Mars—Jan. 1 to Aug. 15. Mars—Aug. 15 to end of year. 
Jupiter—Jan. 1 to June 20. Jupiter—June 20 to end of year. 
Saturn—Jan. 1 to July 7. Saturn—July 7 to end of year. 
POLAR STAR, 1960 
Mean time of upper transit (at 75° W. Longitude) and Polar Distance of Polaris 
U Pol Upper Pole Upper Pole 
Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date | Transit Dist. 
h. oat § ee See h, m. s. a ae h. m. s. bee vO 
Jan 1| 7 18 16 P.M.\0 55 5//May....1/11 18 44 A.M./O 55 24 Sept... 3 20 28 A.M./0 55 28 
¥Feb.. 1) 5 15 08 P.M.\0 55 3/|June....1] 9 17 43 A.M.!0 55 32/!Oct..... 1j.1 12 40 A\M./0 55 19 
Mar....1/ 3 34 18 P.M.|0 55 7 July....1] 7 26 18 A.M.|0 55°36 Nov....1j11 00 51 P.M.|0 55 7 
ADE .-ors 1) 1 23 42 P.M.|0 55 15llAug. | 7241 5 27 52_A.M.10 55 34/|Dec. 2? “11 9 07 51 P.M.|0 54-57 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, 3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 1lh, 58m, 2s. The greatest Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 
5h. 56m. before upper transit and 6h, 2m after lower transit 


, while the greatest Western elongation 
efore lower transit. 


Astronomical—Eclipses; Observatories and Telescopes 433 
Four Eclipses in 1960 


The time in these tables is Greenwich Standard Time. To obtain Eastern Standard Time subtract 
5 hours from Greenwich Time; Central Standard Time, subtract 6 hours; Mountain Standard Time, 
subtract 7 hours; Pacific Standard Time, subtract 8 hours. 


I. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, March 13, 1960. 
The beginning is visible in North America, South 
America, the Pacific Ocean except the south- 
western part, the northeastern tip of Asia, the 
Atlantic Ocean except the southeastern part, 
the west coasts of Europe and of North Africa, 
and parts of Antarctica. The end is visible in 
North America except the northeastern part, the 
western half of South America, the Pacific Ocean, 
Australia except the west coast, New Zealand, 
the east coast of Asia, and parts of Antarctica. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


ad sh m 

Moon enters penumbra...March13 5 34.3 a.m, 
Moon enters umbra...... March 13 «6 «238.4 a.m, 
Total eclipse begins...... Marchi3 7 41.0 a.m. 
Middle of eclipse.........March13 8 28.3 a.m. 
Total eclipse ends........March13.- 9 15.7 a.m. 
Moon leaves umbra...... March 13. 10 18.3 a.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra...March 13 11 22.2 a.m. 

The magnitude of the eclipse is 1.520 of the 


Moon’s diameter. 


Il. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, March 27, 
1960, not visible in North America. It is visible 
in Antarctica, Tasmania, and east central Aus- 


tralia. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
d m 
Eclipse begins.........-. March 27 5 28.8 a.m 
Greatest eclipse..........March27 7 25.1 a.m. 
Eclipse ends............ March 27 9 21.8 a.m. 


The magnitude of the eclipse is 0.705 of the 
Sun’s disk. 


Ill. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, September 5, 
1960. The beginning of the eclipse is visible in 


North America except the extreme northeastern 
part, the western half of South America, the 
Pacific Ocean, Australia, except the west coast, 
New Zealand, the extreme northeastern coast of 
Asia and parts of Antarctica. The end of the 
eclipse is visible in Australia, New Zealand, Asia 
except the western part, the eastern part of the 
Indian Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the west coast 
of North America and parts of Antarctica, 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


d hk m 
Moon enters penumbra.....Sept. 5 8 37.0 a.m. 
Moon enters umbra Sept. 5 9 36.1 a.m. 
Total eclipse begins. Sept. 5 10 38.1 a.m. 
Middle of the eclips Sept. 5 11 21.8 a.m. 
Total eclipse ends. . Sept, 5 12 05.6 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra. Sept. 5 1 0O7.5D.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra.....Sept. 5 2 06.7 p.m. 


The magnitude of the eclipse is 1.431 of th 
Moon’s diameter. 


Iv. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, September 
20-21, 1960. The eclipse is visible over North 
America, except the east coast, northeastern 
Siberia and the North Polar region. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


d h m 
Eclipse begins. ...;.. 2... Sept. 20° 9 09.5 p.m. 
Greatest eclipse........... Sept. 20 10 59.9 p.m. 
Eclipse ends..............,S8ept.21- 0 60.5 a.m. 


The magnitude of the eclipse is 0.614 of the 
Sun’s disk. 

A Transit of Mercury over the disk of the Sun 
will occur on November 7, 1960. Mercury will 
pass from east to west across the lower part of 
the Sun’s disk on a line slanting upward to the 
west. 


New 120-inch Reflector Telescope at Lick Observatory 


The world’s second largest reflector telescope, 
@ 120-inch instrument, was dedicated July 16, 
1959, by the University of California at Lick 
Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, Calif. It is ex- 
ceeded in size only by the 200-inch Hale reflector 
of the California Institute of Technology on Pal- 
omar Mountain, north of San Diego, Calif. The 
disc took about 12 years to complete. It was 
made of Pyrex at Corning Glass Works, where 
the largest reflector also was cast. 

Preliminary work on the design for a tele- 
scope that could operate from a satellite placed 
in orbit around the earth was announced by 
the National Science Foundation in July. A grant 
of $160,000 will be applied to the work, begun 
at Kitt Peak National Observatory, Tuscon, 
Ariz, The task demands a telescope with a 
50-in. aperture and instruments capable of 
transmitting to earth what the telescope dis- 
covers high above the earth’s atmosphere. 

The National Science Foundation and the 
Office of Naval Research cooperated in launching 
a number of balloons carrying telescopes, the 
first being launched near Minneapolis and carry- 
ing 12-in. telescope and apparatus to photograph 
the sun from high altitudes. A television camera 
was developed by Radio Corp. _of America for 
this experiment. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 


Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. 1n the first, light passes 
through a lens which brings the light rays to a 
focus where the image may be magnified by a 
second lens, the eyepiece, or directly photographed. 

The refiector consists of a concave parabolic 
mirror, generally of Pyrex coated with silver or 
aluminum, which reflects the light rays back 
toward the upper end of the telescope where they 
are either magnified by the eye-piece or photo- 
graphed, as in the case of the refractor. In some 
reflecting telescopes, the light is reflected again 
by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side of the telescope tube or after 
passing through a hole in the principal mirror. 

WORLD’S LARGEST REFRACTORS 
Location and Diameter In Inches 
Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis...... a 


Lick Obs., Mt. Hamilton, Cal 
Paris Obs., Meudon, France.......--++++-+++ 


Astrophysical Obs., Potsdam, Germany...... 3 
Alleghany Obs., Pittsburgh, Pa....-......... 3! 
Univ. of Paris, Nice, France......:...-.--.. 3 
Pulkovol Obs., Russia::. > -)...0... «nm ceak es 30. 
U. S. Naval Obs., Washington, D. C........ 2 
University of. Virginia.»...: > yea 2 
Yale University, Canberra, Australia......... 2 


WORLD’S LARGEST REFLECTORS 


This is a partial list including most reflectors 
of 40-inches aperture or larger. 
Mt. Polomar, Pasadena, Cal..............s44. 200 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Cal.........- 120 
Mt. Wilson Obs., Cal............ ms .. 100 
McDonald Obs., Mt. Locke, Texas............ 
David Dunlap Obs., Richmond Hill, Ont., Can. 174 
Dominion Astrophysical Obs., Victoria, B.C... 172 


Perkins Obs., Delaware, Ohio............-... 69 
Harvard Obs., Oak Ridge, Mass..............- 61 
Harvard Obs., Bloemfontein, S. Africa....... 60 
Cordoba Obs., Bosque Alegre, Argentina...... 60 
Berlin-Babelsberg Obs., Germany...........-- 49 
Melbourne, Australia... 2.0.6... . meee cece ees 48 
Paris Obs., St. Michel, France................ 47 
Lowell Obs., Flagstaff, Ariz......--.......+ee+s 42 
U. S. Naval Obs., Washington, D. C,......... 40 


RADIO TELESCOPES 


The radio telescope is a device to detect radia- 
tion from celestial objects in wave lengths longer 
than those which produce light. Celestial objects 
radiate more powerfully in the shorter wave 
lengths—about one-hundred thousandth of an 
inch—than in the longer waves—from one-tenth 
of an inch to thirty yards. For this reason, radio 
telescopes must have a considerably larger surface 
to receive the longer wave radiation than does 
an optical telescope. The largest radio telescope is 
a@ saucer 250 feet in diameter capable of being 
aimed at any part of the sky. It is at Jodrell 
Bank in England, installed by the University of 
Manchester. There are about 60 radio telescopes 
in the world. About 20 of these are in the United 
States, 6 in Germany, 6 in the U.S.S.R., 5 in 
Japan, 3 in England, 3 in Australia and the 
rest in Canada and Europe. More are being built 
and placed in operation. The second largest 
antenna, 210 feet in diameter, is being planned 
for Australia and a 140-foot saucer is being erected 
for the National Radio Astronomy Observatory at 
Greenbank, West Virginia. 
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Astronomical—Comets and Meteors; Space Exploration 
Comets and Meteors 


435 


Comets sufficiently bright to be seen without telescopic aid are rare, Two brigh pear 
SI, aap gy aoe and Comet in April and the Mrkos Comet in ‘August, ratte or tame pan Ne 


some totally unrelated project or see them on patrol photographs tak 

ee er Pao a, Mane, Matte aut wets Goh meee 
: such an unexpected event, the nex’ 

we may look forward is Halley’s Comet which is due to re-appear Simone thee Compt eee 


‘ost comets are discovered by pYrofessiona! astronomers who find them while enanees in 
rou 
alk 


Long. of | From 
Due to Period | Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina- pen Ase, 
Name Return in of helion ion tion to | Node on | Node to 
Years | Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic| Ecliptic |Perih’i’n 
Schaumasse.........] Apr. 1960- 8.17 1900 1.20 6.91 |D 12 | Deg. 86 |Deg. 
Borrelly..........,..| June 1960 7.01 1905 1.45 5.88 3 31 ri 6 Bei 
Brooks II...........] July 1960 6.93 1889 1.87 5.41 178 196 
Taylor were eta} ~Sept,,2960 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 114 355 
Metcalf Sept. 1960 7.73 1906 1.63 6.22 13 190 203 
Finlay. Oct. 1960 6.81 1886 1.04 6.16 4 321 
Encke....... Feb. 1961 3.31 1786 0.34 4.10 12 335 185 
Comas Sola. Apr. 1961 8.55 1926 1.77 6.60 13 40 
Forbes. ...... July 1961 6.44 1929 1.55 5.40 5 2 25 
Gregg-Skelleru: Nov. 1961 4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 18 215 356 
Tempel IT. June 1962 5.27 1873 1.36 4.68 12 119 191 
Perrine.... June 1962 6.58 96 1.19 4.57 242 167 
Faye... Aug. 1962 7.44 1.60 6.02 11 206 201 
Whipple...... .| Apr. 1963 7.42 2.45 5.16 10 189 190 
Pons-Winnecke...... May 1963 6.15 1.08 5.56 22 94 170 
Dutoit-Neujmin.,... Sept. 1963 5.58 1.34 4.95 3 229 70 
DP ATredts Ss. siete. 5-f  Octa 1963 6.69 1.38 5.71 18 144 174 
HRODis etc sete ns vcs, fe ar. 1 904 6.19 1.61 5.20 7 170 110 
Arend-Roland.......| May 1964 6.69 1.38 5.70 17 125 326 
Bncoke..........6...+} -June 1964 3.31 0.34 4.10 12 335 185 
NeujminII...... Mar. 1965 5.45 1.34 4.84 11 328 194 
Tempel-Swift...... Apr. 1965 5.68 1.15 5.21 5 290 114 
Tempel I.,.........| Apr. 1966 33.36 2.10 7.50 163 234 173 
DEE ae) See eens 1986 76.02 0.59 35.32 162 57 112 


Meteoroids are celestial bodies, possibly associ- 
ated with comets, that move through space with 
velocities up to 40 miles per second. Upon reach- 
ing the earth’s atmosphere, they are vaporized 
by the heat of the friction of their passage into 
the atmosphere and are seen as meteors. An 
unusual number in a short period of time is 
called a meteor shower. Meteors are popularly 
known as falling stars or shooting stars. While 
most of them are consumed, a few fall to earth 
in the form of fused metal or stone, and are called 
meteorites. 


Many meteorites have been picked up in the 
United States, most of them small. A huge meteor- 
ite may lie embedded in the earth at Meteor 
Crater, on U.S. 6 near Canyon Diablo in Arizona, 
The crater is 1 mi. in diameter at the surface and 
over 500 feet deep, and is surrounded by a wall 
of earth filled with pyrites presumably or ginating 
with the meteor. A lake in the Ungava region of 
northern Quebec fills the Chubb Crater, dis- 
covered 1943, which is 715 mi. around. Vast des- 


truction of timber was caused by a meteorite that 
hit in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, in Siberia, 
June 30, 1908. A large meteor that split into 
fragments of 80 to 820 pounds fell Feb. 17, 1930, 
14 mi. sw of Paragould, Ark. 

On display in the American Museum-Hayden 
Planetarium, New York, N. Y. are three meteor- 
ites; a 34 ton 85 pound iron-nickel meteorite 
brought from Cape York, Greenland by Robert 
E. Peary in 1907, a 1415 ton meteorite found in 
the Willamette region of Oregon in 1902 and a 
3 ton Cape York meteorite also brought back 
by Admiral Peary. 

Amateur Contribution—Two small comets were 
reported to the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
England, by an amateur astronomer in August, 
1959. George Alcock, a schoolmaster of -Broad- 
way, Northhamptonshire, found one in the con- 


stellation Coronae Borealis and one in constellation _ 


Cancer. The comets must be officially verified be- 
fore they are fully accepted by astronomers. 


Balloons, Bigger Than Ever, Exploring Space 


Source: Natioinal Geographic Society 


In an age of artificial satellites and rockets, the 
balloon is far from obsolete. Huge, high-flying 
balloons are exploring the edge of space and send- 
ing back valuable data on astrophysics, astronomy, 


meteorology, 


and aeromedicine. 


To study cosmic rays, 


the Navy during the winter 


of 1959-60 plans to launch 


over the Pacific two of 


the largest balloons ever made. 


Each will hold 


almost 10,000,000 cubic feet of helium. 


These plastic bags are 


feet into the sky 
photographic plates 


carrying 700. 


designed to soar 120,000 


-pound stacks of 


in airtight gondolas. 


Cosmic 


rays striking the plates 


will leave trails on the 


film, which can be studied to obtain clues to 


their origin and energy. 


Scientists expect a record 


of rays with force of 10,000 billion electron volts. 
The experiment is part of space research carried 


on by the Office of Nava 


and Strato-Lab projects. 


tenant-Commanders Mal 


1 Research in its Skyhook 
On Nov. 8, 1956, Lieu- 
colm D. Ross and M. Lee 


Lewis rode ‘to 76,000 feet in a pressurized alum- 


inum gondola beneath a 
flight broke the altitude 
loon set 21 years earlier 


Strato-Lab balloon. The 
record for a manned bal- 
by Army Captains Albert 


W. Stevens and Orvil A. Anderson in- Explorer II. 

The pioneer 1935 flight—sponsored by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and the United States 
Army Air Corps—reached 72,395 feet. It brought 
back important information on cosmic rays, dis- 
tribution of ozone in the upper atmosphere, the 
spectra and brightness of the sun, -characteristics 
of the air above 70,000 feet, and high-altitude and 


tadio transmission. 


The altitude record by manned balloon is 101,516 
feet, set in August, 1957, by Major David G. Sim- 
ons, USAF, who saw the sun set as a bright 
white disk and rise with a green flash across the 
horizon. 

Other recent scientific achievements by balloon 
flights: 

Solar photographs of unprecedented sharpness 
were taken from 80,000 feet. At that height, only 
3% of the earth’s atmosphere remains to blur 
pictures of the sun and other celestial bodies. 

Two Naval scientists rode into the edge of a 
cumulus cloud in an effort to determine whether 
generation of electricity or formation of rain comes 
first in thunderstorms. 

A flight to 116,000 feet brought back the photo- 
graphic track of a helium nucleus containing 10 
times more energy than an atomic particle in an 
exploding atomic bomb. 

A balloon carried a rocket 100,000 feet up, then 
launched it for a flight of at least 2,700 miles into 
space, 

A weather balloon carrying a radio transmitter 
was dropped into the eye of a hurricane to track 
the path of the storm. 

Balloons are favored in these and other re- 
searches because they can be brought to a standstill 
at high altitudes and remain there for hours. 

In France a balloon was used recently for a non- 
scientific but eminently practical purpose. The gas 
bag was inflated inside a new church, and painters 
stood on a platform at its top to paint the ceiling. 
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Solar System; Calendars 


The Planets and the Solar System . 


pprox. Dist. from Earth 
es Millions of Miles 


——————— ae 


dicak Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
Ae rsdn gece! Bee ed Orbit to ies 4 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* per Secon 
11 7 0144 29.73 
Mercury.......+0 roe oe i¢ 2 on 203 21:75 
.016 730 ees ph eal - 
0.098 369 780 1 50 59.7 14.98 
0.048 629 399 1 18 22.7 8.11 
0.050 989 378 2 29 13.9 5.99 
0.045 707 370 0 46 20.1 4.22 
0.004 562 367 1 46 23.8 3.40 
Ary 0.250 236 367 17 10 11.5 3.00 
| 1 Light at 
ean Annual| Mean Long. |Annua 
pore Taine Longitude of |Sidereal| oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch*|the Peri’el’n*| Motion ing Node* | Motion| helion lion 
° , ” ° ’ a C4 ° ’ s ” 
ieiacsiene| 200 10 8.4 76 50 39.9 | + 5.7 47 51 46.7 | —_7.5 | 10.58 4.59 
ceattad 184 58 nea _ ae soe aye 76 19 34.5 | —17.8 tne or 
62 49 37.2 | 388 20 9.9 | 116-1 | °49 15 16:7 | 212875 | 0752 | 0:36 
51 42.1 13 15 53.6 | +_7.7 03 44.3 | —13.8 0.041 | 0.034 
811 14 57.2 -}.91 14 4.2 | +20.4] 113 19 25.0 | —18.8 0.012 | 0.010 
23 16.3 172 51 50.4 | + 8.0 73 12.2 | —31.8 0.003 | 0.0025 
27 50 24.4 22 18 46.4 | +18.8 | 131 21 17.6 | —10.4 0.001 | 0.001 
67 20 38.1 224 9 36.2 0.0 | 109 53 8.2 0.0 0.001 | 0.001 


*Epoch 1960 September 23 0 Hours Greenwich Mean Time. 


Semi-Diameter 
Sun At In Den- 
and At Unit | Mean | Miles [Volume] Mass. sity 
Planets Dis- Least |(Mean| @=1. @=1. | ®=1 
tance Dist. |S.-D.) 
‘ ” ” 
Pano sito 69.63 } 2.35 432000 |1300000.|332000. | 0.26 7. 
Mercury. . 3.34 5.45 1505 0.056) 0.0543) 0.68 0. 
Venus.... 8.41 | 30.40 3805 0.910} 0.8136) 0.94 0. 
NOUS SOURS (oe nn rr 3959 1.000; 1.000 | 1.00 a. 
Moon....| 15 32.58 | ..... 1080 0.020) 0.0120) 0.60 0. 
Mars..... 4.68 8.94 2070 0.150) 0.1069) 0.71 QO. 
Jupiter...| 1 35.19 | 22.60 | 43450|1312. 318.35 0,24 2. 
Saturn,...| 1 18.95 9.24 | 35750| 763. 95.3 0.12 z. 
Uranus... 34,28 1.88 | 14750) 53. 14.54 0.28 it 
Neptune. , 36. 56 1.26 | 134001 34. 17.2 0.45 A 


The planet Pluto was located by C. W. Tombaugh of Lowell Observatory March 13, 1930. Its mass 
is about 0.83 of the mass of the earth. Its average distance from the sun is about 3,700,000,000 miles. 
Perihelion will occur in 1989 and Aphelion in 2114, It lies in the constellation of Leo. 


On January 1, 1960 its predicted position in the sky will be 10 hours, 50 minutes in Right Ascension 


and 20 degrees 53 minutes in North Declination. 


Julian and Gregorian Calendars 


Calendars based on the movements of sun and 
moon have been used since ancient times, but none 
has been perfect. The Julian calendar, under 
which western nations measured time until 1582 
A. D., was authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B.C., 
the year 709 of Rome. His expert was a Greek, 
Sosigenes, The Julian year averaged 365 days and 
gave every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable 
Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 730 
A. D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too 
long, making a day every 128 years, but nothing 
was done about it for 800 years. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, 
thus dropping 10 days. 

However, the error in the length of the year 
would have recurred at the rate of a little more 
than 3 days every 400 years. So 3 of every 4 cen- 
tesimal years (ending in 00) were made common 
years, not leap years. Thus 1600 was a leap year, 
1700 was not. Leap years are those divisible by 4 
except centesimal years, which are common unless 
divisible by 400. 

The Gregorian calendar now in use in the 
United States was imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the 


American colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752 should be 
called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George» 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and 
after 1752 his birthday fell on Feb. 22. 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Chinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
1918; Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 1923, 
the Gregorian Calendar was adopted by Greece 
and Greek Orthodox communities. 

In 1793 the French Revolutionary Government 
adopted a calendar of 12 months of 30 days each, 
with 5 extra days in September of each common 
year and a 6th extra day every 4th year. Napoleon 
reinstated the Gregorian calendar in 1806. 

To change from the Julian calendar to the 
Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. 
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Creating a lighthouse service was one of the 
early Sota of the U. S. Congress, which established 
the Bureau of Lighthouses on Aug. 7, 1789. Since 
1939 it has been administered as part of the 
United States Coast Guard, which also looks aiter 
lightships, lights, radio beacons, radio direction- 
finder stations, buoys and unlighted beacons as 
aids to navigation. It furnishes information in 
its Notice to Mariners and in pamphlets listed in 
Light Lists. 

The first lighthouse on the Atlantic Coast was 
built of stone on Little Brewster Island off Boston 
harbor in 1716. It used spermaceti (whale oil). 
The present structure dates from 1859. Lights also 
were built off Newport, 1740, and Nantucket, 1754. 

The first lighthouse under the republic was 
authorized in 1792, at Cape Henry, Va., on the 
Chesapeake Bay. It first burned fish oil, then 
turned to spermaceti or whale oil. In common 
with other early lights it experimented with lard 
oil, kerosene and gas before electricity furnished 
reliable power. ° 

Famous in New England history is the light- 
house on Minot’s Ledge, 15 miles sw of Boston. 
The first tower, of iron, began operation Jan. 1, 
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Astronomical—Lighthouses; Knots and Miles 
Major U. S. Lighthouses 


Source: United States Coast Guard 


stroyed 


1 

Lights are fixed, : occulting. A 
fixed light is stationery; a fiash indicates the 
dark exceeds the light; in occulting, light inter- 
vals exceed the dark. 

The luminous range of the light to an aircraft 
or any object at a height not affected by the 
curvature of the earth is about 30 miles with 
clear visibility. 

Electricity is the illuminant now used in most 
of the larger lighthouses; electric incandescent 
lamps placed inside the larger sizes of lenses pro- 
ducing beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower 
where such brilliance is required. 

Lights important to Atlantic shipping are Eddy- 
stone in the English-Channel, 14 mi. ssw of Ply- 
mouth, 133 ft. tall with 358,000 candlepower, 
visible 17 mi.; Fastnet Rock, off Cape Clear, 
County Cork, Ireland, 160 ft.; Bishop Rock, 
Scilly Isles. Skerryvore, off Argyllshire, Scotland, 
has a 138 ft. tower. Vierge Tower at Finisterre, 
France, rises 247 ft. 


1850. In the storms of April, 1851, it was de- 
Candle- Candle- Candle- 
Station power Station power Station power 

Oak Island, N. C. Anacapa Isl., Calif..... 600,000 ||Craighill Chan. Md. .. 250,000 

At low visibility.....|14,000,000|| Point Hueneme, Calif..| 600,000|/Devils Island, Wis..... 250,000 

At other times........| 1,400,000||Kauhola Point, Hawaii. 600,000)||Cherry Island (2) Del. 250,000 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla... .| 5,500,000||Pauwela Pt., Hawaii... 560,000 ||No. Manitou Sh'l, Mich.| 250,000 
Liston Range, Del..... 5,000,000|| Windward Point, Cuba. 500,000 | |Beavertall, Rhode Isl. . 250,000 
White Shoal, Mich....| 3,000,000||Cape Elizabeth, Me... 500,000 | Sturgeon Bay Can., Wis. 250,000 
Molokai, Hawaii ....| 2,500,000||Farallon, Calif........ 500, Ediz Hook, Wash..... 250,000 
Ambrose Channel Light- Keeweenaw, Mich..... 500,000 | |Horseshoe West R’g., Pa. 250,000 
ship. Low visibility. ...| 2,500,000||Pigeon Point, Calif..., 500,000 ||\Chester Range, Pa... .. 250,000 

At other limeS....ee+> 700,000}|.Cherry Island,(1) Del... 450,000 Little Tinicum Isl., N.J. 250,000 
Cubit’s Gap, La.... -..| 2,000,000}|St. Augustine, Fla. : 450,000 | [Bellevue e, Del... 250,000 
Cape Kumukahi, Haw | 1,700,000||Split Rock, Minn...... 450,000||Hams Bluff, W. Indies. 250,000 
Cape Charles, Va...... 1,500,000||Cape Canaveral, Fla... 450,000 |/Rawley Point, Wis..... ,000 
Dry Tortugas, Fla.....| 1,500,000|| Pensacola, Fla........ 450,000||Gay Head Light, Mass 250,000 
Cape Spencer, Alaska..| 1,500,000|| Mifflin Bar Range, N. J. 400,000/|St. John’s, Fla........ 250,000 
Nawiliwili Hawaii ....| 1,200,000|/|Marquette, Mich...... 400,000 | |New Castle Range, N. J. 250,000 
Cape San Juan, P. R..| 1,200,000)|Rock of Ages, Mich.,.. 400,000 ||Deepwater Point, Del.. 250,000 
Santa Barbara; Calif...| 1,100,000|| Devils Island, Wis..... 400,000||Marcus Hook, Del..... 250,000 
Point Arguello, Calif...} 1,100,000}|The Graves, Mass 400,000 ||Scotch Cap, Alaska.... 240,000 
Fire Island, N. Y...... 1,100,000)|Pt. Arena, Calif. . 400,000 | |BulkheadBarRange, Del. 000 
Kilauea Point, T. H...| 1,100,000)|Liston Range, Del. 400,000 || Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla. 200,000 
Point Boringquen, P. R,| 1,100,000)|Staten Island, N. Y 400,000 |/Umpuqua River, Ore. . 200,000 
Sankatv Head, Mass...| 1,100,000)|Marblehead, Ohio 350,000 ||Piedras Blancas, Calif... 000 
Point Cabrillo, Calif...} 1,100,000}| Petit Manan, Me...... 50,000 ||Montauk Point, N. Y.. 200,000 
Hereford Inlet, N. J...| 1,000,000)| ReedyIsland Range, Del, 50,000 |/Two Harbors, Minn... 200,000 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla.....< 1,000,000)|Cape Blanco, Ore...... 350,000 | |C’p. Hinchinbrook, Alas. 200,000 
Point Sur,.Calif.......}| 1,000,000}|Cape Flattery, Wash... 00,000 | |Point Loma, Calif..... 200,000 
Cape St. Elias, Alaska;| 1,000,000!| North Point, Wisc... .. 300,000 ||Mt. Desert, Me. Ws 200,000 
Cape Cod, Mass...... 1 ,000/| Chapel Hill Range, N: J. 300,000 /|Cape San Blas, Fla.... 200, 
Heceta Head, Ore..... 1,000,000||Cape May, N. J....... 300,000 /|Brazos River, Texas .. 200,000 
POUTEAIOS IN. Mievieratcus 00,000}| Columbia River, Wash 300,000||Manhattan Range, Ohio 200,000 
Point Vicente, Calif... . 00,000)| Stratford Pt., Conn... . 300,000 ||Mifiin Bar Range, N. J. 000 
80-Mile Point, N. Y... 900,000||Plymeuth, Mass...... 00,000 ||Isles oi Shoals. ........ 200,000 
Barbers Pt., Hawali... 700,000||Cape Arago, Ore...... 300,000 ||Portland Head, Me... . 200,000 
Whitefish Pt., Mich.... 700,000}| North Head, Wash.... 250,000 
Marcus H’k Range, Del. 600,000!!Cape Hatteras, N. C... 250,000 


The Fire Island (N. Y.) Light is 167 feet high; visible 19.3 nautical miles; distance based on 
observer’s eye being 15 feet above sea level 


The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast Guard is 
Moe tts ten bee Ree Re on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 


The highest light on the Pacific coast of continental United States is South Point Light on Santa 


Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above sea level. 


The highest light on the Atlantic coast of continental 


United States is the rear range light of 


Marcus Hook Range on the Delaware River, 278 feet above the level of the sea. 
Knots and Miles; Nautical Measures 


Source: 

A Knot is a measure of speed, one knot being 
a speed of one nautical mile an hour. 

The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet. In Europe, 
the old miles, which varied in length from about 
3,300 feet to over 36,000 feet, have been mostly 
replaced, officially at least, by the kilometer, 
which equals 0.6214 statute mile or 3.2808 feet. 

The International Nautical Mile is 1,852 meters 
"Ss ted feet, equivalent to 1.150777 statute 
miles, 

The_International Nautical Mile was adopted 
for official use by agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment on July 1, 1954 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


To convert statute miles into international 
nautical miles multiply statute miles by 0.868978; 
to convert international nautical miles into statute 
ee Pultiply nautical miles by 1.150777 or rough- 


A Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 
place is considered, for purposes of navigation, to 
be equal to the length of one minute of the meri- 
ate path arin d chiefi 
athom. eet used chiefly as a meas’ 
depth of water. = pre 

A cable—100 fathoms 


or 600 feet or - 
mately 0.1 nautical mile. ote 


The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" 


An acre of ground contains 43,5 


As @ cubic foot of pure water wei 


60 square.feet. Consequently, a rainf 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches of watere ie equlencntiey eee ee 


his is equivalent’ of 3,630 cubic feet. 


hs about 62.4 
yas solions free te otk hed abou pounds, the exact amount varying with the 


a uniform coating of 


would be 226,512 pounds, or 11344 short tons. 
The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 


1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface 


water is 8.345 pounds. Consequentl: ¢ 
pelinea ne water q y a rainfall of 1 inch 


Ten inches of snow equals about one inch of rain in water content, 
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U. S. Weather Bureau; Aviation and Other Services 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison with 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Washington, D. C, For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in forecast centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 300 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions, 

The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for agriculture, business, com- 
merce, industry, and the general public. These 
forecasts are published in practically all daily 
newspapers and broadcast from most radio and 
television stations daily. The automatic telephone 
forecast repeater, installed in eleven cities, is a 
popular service. 


AVIATION WEATHER SERVICE 

Twenty-five Flight Advisory Weather Service 
(FAWS) Centers issue every 6 hours regional fore- 
casts covering the entire country and some 260 
terminal forcasts for the most important airports. 
These centers keep air traffic communications sta- 
tions, operated by the Federal Aviation Agency, 
poet of developments for relay to aircraft in 

ght. 

Similar forecast service is provided for the 
Hawaiian Islands by the Center at Honolulu and 
for Alaska by a center located in Anchorage. 
Local preflight briefing service is provided by 
Weather Bureau stations at some 220 airports. 
The Bureau also provides forecasts for trans- 
oceanic flight operations. 

With the beginning of civil jet transport flying 
in late 1958, a high altitude forecasting service 
was inaugurated. This service is provided from 
seven centers where winds and weather are pre- 
dicted for altitudes from 25,000 feet to 45,000 feet 
for domestic and trans-oceanic flying. These fore- 
casts are issued in chart form and disseminated by 
facsimile communication system. 

AUTOMATIC REPORTING 

An automatic system for reporting weather phe- 
nomena at greater speed than is possible for hu- 
man operatives was authorized in 1959 as a co- 
operative venture by the Weather Bureau, the U. 
S. Air Force and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Stations employing automatic devices-for record- 
ing temperature, humidity, barometric pressure, 
wind direction, etc. will_report to a-central elec- 
tronic computer, which will analyze the data and 


transmit results immediately to airports and local 
forecasting bureaus. Ten military and civil air- 
ports, chiefly in the East, will be included in the 
test network, to start operations in 1963. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
as ed ma a eee and the Weather 

cooperate in issuing local weather- 

bulletins on a state basis. ee 

The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed and 
localized forecasts and warnings to fruit growers 
on a cooperative basis in those states where winter 
and spring fruit and vegetable production is a 
major activity. The Fire-Weather Warning Service 
warns against atmospheric conditions conducive 
to disastrous fires in the forest areas of the nation. 
The Hurricane Warning Service reports from 
hurricane forecast centers along the nation’s 
coasts and in Hawaii. Forecasts of areas where 
tornadoes may be expected are issued by the 
Severe Local Storm Forecast Center at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL SERVICE 

The Climatological Service, which covers the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the oceans, is headed by the Office of Climatology 
in Washington. In the field, area climatologists are 
responsible for applications of climatology to prob- 
lems of the national economy in their geograph- 
ical areas. This work is supported in each state by 
state climatologists who (a) direct liaison with 
state interests and (b) carry out certain state re- 
sponsibilities such as those of Crop-Weather Serv- 
ices and severe storm investigation. The work de- 
pends basically on observations taken at about 
12,000 substations (mostly manned by unpaid co- 
operative observers) and about 300 regular Weather 
Bureau stations. Three data monitoring centers 
process the material and publish periodical sum- 
maries of data. The repository for American 
weather records and facilities for large-scale tabu- 
lation are maintained in the National Weather Rec- 
ords Center, Asheville, N, C. 


RIVER AND FLOOD SERVICE 

The River and Flood Forecasting Service is con- 
ducted through 90 river district offices and ten 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Department of Agriculture 
assist in the planning of engineering works tor 
flood control, water utilization, watershed protec- 
tion, and local drainage design. 


METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCH 

The Weather Bureau conducts scientific investi- 
gations pertaining to the problems of its meteoro- 
logical services. This research is aimed at increas- 
ing the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather, storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological science 
in the technical work of the bureau. 


Weather Bureau Warnings 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
COASTAL WARNING DISPLAYS 


Small Craft Warning: One red pennant dis- 
played by day and a red light over a white light at 
night to indicate winds up to 38 miles an hour 
(33 knots) and/or sea conditions dangerous to 
small craft operations are forecast for the area. 

Gale Warning: Two red pennants displayed by 
day and a white light above a red light at night 
to indicate that winds ranging from 39 to 54 miles 
an hour (34 to 47 knots) are forecast for the area. 


Whole Gale Warning: A single square red flag 
with a black center displayed ee daytime and 
two red lights at night to indicate that winds 
ranging from 55 to 73 miles an hour (48 to 63 
knots) are forecast for the area. 

Hurricane Warning: Two square red flags with 
black centers displayed by day and a white light 
between two red lights at night to indicate that 
winds 74 miles-an hour (64 knots) and above are 
forecast for the area. 


WEATHER FORECASTS BY ANEROID BAROMETER 


Reading Wind from 
High and steady SW to NW 
High ang rising rapidly | SW to NW 
Yery high, falling slowly | SW to NW 


High and falling ade | 8 to SE 
High and falling rapidly 

High and falling slowly | SE to NE 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slow E to NE 
High and falling rapidly 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days, 
Fair followed by rain within two days. 

Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours, 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 

Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours. 
Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two days. 

Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 
Clearing soon and fair several days. 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 
Northeast gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 


by cold wave. 


Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising eile 8 to SW 
Low and falling rapidly | 8 to E 

Low and falling rapidly | Eto N 

Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Clearing and colder. 


a ae 
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Detection and Warning Services 


Although tornadoes took 66 lives in the United 
States in 1958, the bar ig nel ying Bae ea the 
terrifying twisters was lower e years from 
1944 through 1958 than in any comparable period sections 
in 40 years. Weather Bureau records showed 500 buildings and uprooted eo 
fatalities from 1954 through 1958, less than half | Cyclone—System of winds Keak te Brome iow! 
the number in each of the two preceding 5-yr. pe- center of low barometric pressure. e aes. 
riods and about a fourth as many as in 1924-28, spirally inward toward the center and whole 
Improved tornado detection and warning services system may travel at the rate of 20 peg ae ar 
are given credit for lowering the death toll. Since or more. The direction in equatorial la Pons fat oa 
establishing the first widespread network of storm- usually from east to west and in higher 
warning radar in Texas in 1954, the Weather Bu- from west to east. In a cyclone in the pees = 
reau has placed radar units at strategic points Hemisphere the wind rotates around the cen 
throughout the country which track hurricanes as a direction opposite the hands of a clock. 
well as spotting tornadoes. Hurricane—A tropical cyclone, accompanied by 

Tornado—Violent rotary storm accompanied by low barometric pressure and high winds which 
a funnel-shaped cloud around which revolve winds sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour or 
which are too strong to be measured by instru- more. The winds take the form of a circle or oval 
ments. Estimates of wind speed have ranged as shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 
high as 500 mph. Tornado paths have varied in diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward the 
length from a few feet to nearly 300 miles and west or northwest at 10 to 15 mph. When the 
in width from 9 feet to over a mile. Most tor- center approaches 25° to 30° N. Lat., direction of 
nadoes move from the southwest, although they motion often changes to northeast with increased 
have been known to come from almost any speed. The use of women’s names to designate 
direction, their forward speed averaging 25 to 40 hurricanes has dramatized them. 


Speed of Winds in the United States 


MILES AN HOUR. Through 1958. (*Through 1952) 
Source: Weather Bureau. Wind velocities in true values 


Stations Avé. |High Stations Avs. |High Stations Avé. |High 
Albany, N. Y........ 8.9 71 ||Helena, Mont..... Fie bier bee Pensacola, Fla....... fet 
Albuquerque, N. M..| 9.1 90 ||Jacksonville, Fla.....| 8.9 Philadelphia. Pa.....| 9.7 
Atlanta, Ga.........| 9.9 70 || Key West, Fla,......| 9.6 ittsburgh, Pa....... 10.2 
Bismarck, N.D:::::|10:9 | 72 oxville, Tenn. ...,| 6.7 Portland, Ore.......| 7.4 
Boston, Mass.......|12.2 87 || Little Rock, Ark.....] 8.3 Rochester, N. Y.....| 9.2 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 14.6 91 || Louisville, Ky....... 8.7 St. Louis, Mo....... 5b Ey 
Hatteras, N. C......|13.1 | 110 ||Memphis, Tenn.....|10.0 Salt Lake City. Utah.| 8.8 
Chattanooga, Tenn,..| 6.7 82 ||Miami, Fla......... .|_8.8 Cc 4 
Chicago, Il...... erage OS 60 ||Minneapolis, Minn... |10.9 A 
Cincinnati, Ohio. |.7.3 49 || Mobile, Ala*..... -| 9.9 .0 
Cieveland, Ohio 411.2 74 ||Montgomery, Ala. 6.6 wl 
Denver, Colo. . -|.9.7 53 || Nashville, Tenn.....| 8.5 -2 
Detroit, Mich. 10.1 68 || New Orleans, La.....| 7.7 11.2 
Ft. Smith, Ark......| 7.8 58 ||New York, N. Y.....|14.5 ashington, D.C...| 9.9 
Galveston, Texas... .|10.9 91 ||Omaha, Nebr........ 11.3 Mt, Wash'ton, N. H. |36.3 


ee a ee ee 
SPEED AND DIRECTION OF WINDS AT NEW YORK, (MILES AN HOUR, THROUGH 1958) 


Fastest | Direc- Fastest | D 
Month mph tion Year Month 
January........0 76 Sw 1913 August..... Gervais’ 
HODrUATY. .. 00000 91 SW 1912 September........ 
DEOTOR Gs. Te os:sae0 ole 91 SW 1913 October. ......... 
ADIN iis cape edie accee 95 NW 1912 November........ 
MY slave. si 7,0 earaec 74 Ww 1945 December......... 
ELE clarcone steis a s\0 94 Ww 1952 
UN ONT E ai icleve:e eine « 95 NW 1914 Wearistiomwias 


Se a ey 
Normally, highs that follow lows bring clearing weather, while lows that follow highs cause 
Reaiincugn bighs and | ti in st: 

oug ghs and lows sometimes remain stationary or even retrograde, they usually move 
the country from a westerly quarter, passing off to the northeast. The ayarage speed Of lows aS 


from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 485 to 594 miles a day; th i 
Winter. lower in Summer. Otay). She, DISH ERtn pepe fe rer uRaE a 


WINDS, THEIR FORCE AND OFFICIAL DESIGNATIONS 


Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per ||Designa- Miles per || Desi: z 
tion hour tion hour tion ho = Son a‘ Sg Neca 
ao . Less ‘er : Moderate breeze.13 to 18)|Near gale.,.....32 to 38]|Storm.......... 55 to 63 
Teac nies, 0 x 
Light St ee 4 to 7|| Fresh breeze....19 to 24|/Gale.......... . 39 to 46 || Violent storm... .64 to 73 
Gentle breeze... 8 to 12/| Strong breeze. ..25 to 31|IStrong gale..... 47 to 54|| Hurricane.74 and above 


Temperature Conversion Table 


ind ee cia 2 ‘ Sngnceis Resta iry seat poeeae Tables : 
e numbers in bo ace type refer to the temperature either in degrees Centi ; 
which are to be converted. If converting from degrees Fahrenheit to Centigrade, the cuneate nin 


found in the column on the left, while if converting from degrees Centi 4 
will be found in the column onthe right. . wzee Dentienaderte See aa era 


For temperatures not shown. To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade subtract 
by 5 divide by 9; to convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, muir by 9 divigs be 5; ye 
Centi- Fahren- Centi- Fahren- Centi- 


grees and multipl 
nd add 32 derecn. 


grade heit grade heit grade Bret 
—273.2 —- 17.8 0 32 35.0 95 
—~184 - 12.2 10 50 36.7 98 508 4 
—169 — 6.67 20 68 37.8 100 212 
1/57: =- 1.11 30 8 43 110 230 
Shes 4:44 40 104 49 120 248 
—101 10.0 50 122 54 130 2 

— 73.3 15.6 60 140 60 140 284 
- ane 21.1 70 158 66 150 302 
= ae 23.9 75 16 93 200 392 
= | 8 | | TB 
— 23.3 32.2 90 19. . viele Ee 


Water boils at 212° Fahrenheit at sea level. Alcohol boil 8 
Fahrenheit, Blood heat, 98.6° Fahrenheit. Water freezes at jae Blinenneie Tallow sieite sea 
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cipitation 


Astronomical—Monthly Normal Temperature and Pre 
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tion 


Monthly Normal Temperature and Prec 


Ipl 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


ese normals are based on records for the er ete period 1921 to 1950 inclusive. For stations 


+ did not have continuous records from the same 
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AP after the city indicates airport station, 
P, previpitation in inches; L, less than .05 inch. 
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Stations are city office stations. 


T, Temperature in Fahrenheit; 


ve been adjusted to the record at the present site. 
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442 Astronomical—Normal Temperatures; Precipitation 
Normal Temperatures, Highs, Lows; Precipitation 


ree:. Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
These Salt ee based on records for the thirty-year periqd 1921 to 1950 inclusive. 
Extreme temperatures are based on the period of record through 1958. 
Stations are city office stations. AP after the city indicates airport station. ARS 
The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registra’ 


Normal temperature Extreme 


TE Ta a a ure Normal 
January July Sepresee ann 
State Station a ee igh- precipitation 
High 
Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. est | Lo 
oe Se 
2, 43 89 72 104 11 67.57 

Alabama.......|Mobile (AP).......--++| 6 x 50°93 
Alabama. ....../Montgomery........---| 32 | 22 | 8% et ot ts 
Arkansag. 1. ..,. {Little Rock (AP).1112.: = 2 = a aut 3 rip 
California.......|/Los Angeles....... rr 53 22 104 30 7°43 
California. ...,.|San Francisco (AP) He 20 62 105 —39 13°43 
Colorado.......)/Denver.......... 37 31 80 62 101 -15 44°99 
Connecticut.....|New Haven (AP) 3 35 87 65 102 ras 44°50 
ee lwashineten 44 | 30 | 87 | 68 | 106 | —i5 41:44 
Dist. of Col. Washington ; 91 74 104 10 5230 
Florida. . Jacksonville se 4 ts a3 97 4 30.52 
orga: Mia 74 | 63 | 87 | 76 | 95 2 47.20 
Florida... Miami 37 87 70 103 = 47.96 
Georgia. Atlanta 30 91 59 109 —17 11.48 
qdaho Malaise OISC CAP) criveisisie aie Aare = “0 4 a 104 ~45 32°72 
Indiana. .......|Indianapolis (AP) 37 | 20 | 88 | 64 | 104 | —19 ae 
ToWA.......+++.|/Des =f: BF 3 g 65 oo = 36 30 
Towa........++-|Dubuque (AP) oe] 2 a 3 $3 aa mes 30°70 
estacky Touisvi |) % 69 | 107 | —20 41.60 
Kentucky. Louisville A 43 28 88 ine 6354 
Louisiana New Orleai -| 64 48 90 te a 33-34 
Maine. . Eastport -| 30 14 69 2 mag 41°78 
Maine. . Portiand el det 11 79 Hh Hi “Sy roe 
Maryland. . {Baltimore Hae | 44 30 87 4 ~18 38°76 
Massachusetts,..|Boston (AP)... -| 37 22 80 Hes ne 3 37:08 
Michigan.......|Detroit City...... .| 33 19 84 . 5 - - Bet 
Michigan.....,..|Sault Ste. Marie..... meray ber 22. 6 75 =. 9 ay . 
Minnesota.,....|Minn.-St. Paul (AP)....| 23 6 85 = 104 aon reed 
Mississippl. (aa s(VICKSDUTE... 0c. nae ..| 58 41 90 % 4 =: a 
Missouri.......|St. Louis.....,.... awe 41 26 90 BY ne ai 11.30 
Montana.......|Helena (AP) 27 84 x0 934 25.90 
Nebraska.......|Omaha 32 14 89 68 114 - a 
Nevada........|Winnemucca (AP 37 18 92 56 108 =36 ay as 
N. Hampshire Concord (AP) 32 9 83 55 102 - if ota 
New Jersey.....|Atlantic City 42 29 79 68 - 68 
New Mexico....|/Albuquerque,...... ~.| 46 22 92 66 104 - ie 3:65 
New Mexico. ,..j/Roswell.....iscccncee 54 25 92 66 110 - A tet 
New Work. .....(|Albany.....cissececs aval pf ande 15 83 64 100 = 7 53 
New York......|/New York......seceees 40 27 82 67 102 - tage 
‘No. Carolina,,..|Charlotte (AP).. -| 52 36 89 68 104 a art 
No. Carolina,,.,|/Raleigh........ 51 32 89 70 105 _ rt 
No. Dakota..... Bismarck,........ ann ye 4s) —4 86 59 109 —44 el 
Ohio...... Cincinnati..... An sell eee 22 88 68 109 -17 39.3: 
C0) 1) (es Cleveland a2) 36 21 85 63 1 —9 = 8 
Oklahoma Oklahoma City 47 28 93 71 113 -17 5 
Oregon..... Portland..... 44 35 79 58 107 39.91 
Pennsylvani, .|Harrisburg (. 39 24 86 65 102 —4 36.01 
Pennsylvania... .|Philadelphia..... 42 28 85 69 106 -il 
Rhode Island.., .|Block Island (AP) 38 26 75 63 5 -10 38 .63 
So. Carolina. .../Charleston.,..... 59 44 88 75 104 45.99 
So. Dakota..,../Huron (AP).... 25 2 61 110 —34 17.54 
So. Dakota,....|Rapid City (AP) 33 9 86 59 109 —27 17.10 
‘Tennessee...,..|Nashville (AP)... 49 31 91 69 107 -13 45.03 

exas Amarillo (AP) 49 22 92 64 108 —14 21.12 
Texas Galveston. ...... ‘ 60 49 87 79 101 45.19 
Texas. . Houston........ 62 46 92 75 105 10 45.37 
Utah.. Salt Lake City 37 21 92 65 106 —30 15.81 
Vermont Burlington (AP) 28 82 58 101 —30 32.22 
Virginia Norfolk (AP) 50 33 86 69 105 43.26 
Washington .|Seattle........0. 45 36 75 56 00 11 31.92 
Washington.,...|/Spokane (AP)... 30 20 82 57 100 —24 14.92 
West Virginia, ..|Parkersburg. 43 26 86 65 1 —27 39.11 
Wisconsin, .....|/Madison 27 12 82 64 107 —29 30.71 
Wisconsin. .....|Milwaukee (AP)..... 29 15 81 61 101 —24 27.57 
Wyoming.,...../Cheyenne (AP),...... 37 14 83 54 100 —34 16.25 
Alaska.........|Juneau (AP) 31 21 62 47 84 -21 55.94 
Hawail........./Honolulu.......... 77 67 82 74 88 57 23.92 
Puerto Rico,....'San Juan.......... 80. 70 84 76 96 62 60.00 


Mean Annual Snowfall (Inches)—Denver, Colo., 55.6; Eastport, Me., 71.6; Boston, Mass. (AP), 42.1; 
Detroit, Mich, (AP), 28.7; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 102.1; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 42.7; Helena, Montana, 
45.9; Albany, N. Y. (AP), 57.2; Rochester, N. Y., 75.3; Cleveland, Ohio (AP), 52.6; Salt Lake City (AP), 
51.9; Burlington, Vt., 65.0; Cheyenne, Wyo., 58.0; Juneau, Alaska (AP), 90.9. 


Highest Temperature: A temperature of 136° F. observed at Azizia, Tripolitania in Northern Africa 


on nahbe 13, 1922 is generally accepted as the world’s highest temperature recorded under standard 
con: ions. 


The record high in the United States was 134° in Death Valley, Calif., July 10, 1913. 


Lowest Temperature: The U. S. National Committee for the IGY reported that Soviet scientists in 
pe eetclics. eonaed. a record low temperature of at least minus 124° F. on Aug. 17, 1958, about 400 miles 
rom the Sou ole, 


The record low in the United States was —69.7° at Rogers Pass, Mont., Jan. 20, 1954. 


The lowest official temperature on the North American continent was recorded at 81 degrees below 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely ai 


rport in the Yukon called Snag. 
These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of 
other claimants to thermometer fame. However, su 


: n readings are unofficial records, since meteorological 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations, cose 


. 


ee 

“ Allaska..........4] 
sane ee 

California. .......| 


~ Colorado... .. Ata 
Connecticut...... 
_ Delaware. . Bats 
~ Dist. of Col. oil 
BW loridav.).c'scranss 
SeCHOGVMIMs Socitelsass: 
Hawaii....... vs 
Fdaho: 2...5.::. ice, 
Illinois........ 3 
Indiana 3 
Iowa 
TS AMSHSS seis oleic 
Kentucky. ....... 
Louisiana........ 


AUT RINO cai tas's)nia)6 
Maryland........ 
Massachusetts... . 


_Michigan........ 


Minnesota...... 2 
Mississippi..... ak 
Missouri......... 
Montana........ 
Nebraska........ 
Neyada,...5 4% 2... 
New Hampshire.. 


New Jersey..... a 
New Mexico..... 
New York.:..... 


North Carolina... 
North Dakota.... 


QUBIG Sais tae pein yeol 
Oklahoma..... o 
OPCEUT Scie ore n> 
Pennsylvania..... 


Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina.... 
South Dakota.... 
PPONTCEEES.. . 7 6s ai0.0 « 


Vermont. ........ 
VIPGIEIG o.cia:- ote d'« 
Washington...... 
West Virginia..... 
Wisconsin........ 


a Wyoming........ 


en, aie 


100 


127 
120 
134 
118 
105 
110 
106 
109 
112 
100 
118 
117 
116 
118 
121 
114 
114 
105 
109 
106 
112 
414 
115 
118 
117 
118 
122 
106 
110 
116 
108 
109 
121 
113 
120 
119 
111 
102 
111 
120 
113 
120 
116 
105 
110 
118 
112 
114 
114 


2 1859 Waterbury 
17, 1893] Millsboro.......... = 
21, 1930] Millsboro. .:.........11 22: 


2) 1951 Greensburg. . 
14; 1936 Colley exile « 
12, 1912) Washta. . 


Te ibepaee spears = eee o 
, 1899) Sandyhook 
23" a 1 Greensbur 


10, 1911! North Brid 

13, 1912) Oakland. . 

10, 1936 Cumberland and Frederick. 2 ore 

18, 1957|Birch Hill Dam.. ee 

4, 911) Lawrence. . Ariomo geben tops 
3: 1836 Vanderbilt... Aiwa Steers: 


103 PUnSERToa | Dam. 
Moorhead. . 


Camp CRATERS: 
6} Minden, 

San Jacinto. 
Overton. 
Pittsburg . 
Nashua. . 
River Vale. . 


, 193 
&, 1936 Oeia 
10; 1899| Mill 
21, 1934 Gallipolis (near). 
, 1930) Watts 
26" 1943, Tishmoningo. 
10, 1933) Seneca. . 
10, 1898] Pendleton. 


17; 1936 Mcintosh. . 

5, 1936 Gannyalley, 
30, 1917| Mountain City. 
9, 1930) eet 
8, 1933/Seminole. . 

12; 1936] Seymour. . on casera 

5, 1913|Strawberry Tunnel... eats 7,650 


i 
iS) 
Co 
= 


28, 1892)Saint George. . 2,880 , 
30, 1933/ Bloomfield. 915 1 
4, 1911|Vernon........- set rauarrcites 310 aa 
10, 1899| Monterey... ag a pha 
15, 1954) Balcony Falls. . . 725 . 
20, 2,090 
24, 410 
0, 2,200 
He 1936) Martinsburg. . ; 435 
, 1922} Danbury. tits WP cen cs: nT eE 908 
is 1936 vreonsa Delis, iis Aen (io 900 
1933] Moran. Pere pects teks 3 6,770 
12’ 1900| Basin. ny RA re AOR Rae ,000 


Table of M 


Source: U. S. Coast 


444 Astronomical—Magnetic Declination; Signs and Symbols; T: 
etic Declination, 1960 


Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Further information may be obtained by addressing Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


rts com the and 
Values derived from the latest isogonic cha: ala vicinity of the location 
reasing declina' 


value resents the mean declination over a small 
A one G) sign to the annual change denotes inc: 


Geodetic Survey. A chart 
specified. 
tion, and a minus (—) sign the reverse. 


Latitudes and Longitudes are approximate. ; = 


Decl’n , An- Decl’n | An—- 
Lati-|Long-| Jan. aaa 
tude| itu 1 
° ’ , sc 
86 36] 2 34E 9 
Montgomery... 3] 86 
Alaska Dutch Harbor. 53 53/166 33/14 51E 16 
LOS aio vee (DL 59/182 28) 5 28E 15 
Kodiak..,....|57 48|152 34/22 37E 10 
St. Michael.... |63 29/162 01]19 20 E 13 
SITKA. 8 ese . 157 04/135 20/29 12 E 13 
Ariz, . |Nogales....... (31 21/110 56/12 50 E 11 
Prescott..,....|84 32/112 28|14 25E 7 
uma..... were (82 44/114 37/14 02 EB 9 
Ark... |Little Rock....|34 45) 92 17| 6 28E 4 
Calif.. [Los Angeles... .|34 03/118 14/15 09 E 4 
ISacramento....|38 35/121 30|17 00 E 12 
San Diego.....|32 43/117 09/14 29 E 8 
San Francisco..|37 47|122 25|17 09 E 0 
Colo.. |Denver.......|39 45)104 59/13 49 E - 
Conn, |Hartford......|41 46) 72 41/13 23W 1 
New Haven.... |41 18] 72 56|12 55W 8 
Del... |Dover.........|39 10) 75 32| 8 28W 9 
D. C.. |Washington....|38 54! 77 01) 7 17W 20 
Fla... |Jacksonville,...|30 20) 81 40| 0 27E 8 
Key Wes 134E 9 
Tallahassee... 1 57E 5 
Ga... |Atlanta 0 59E 14 
sonal sais ia 
aw. (eget 
Honolulu 1255 21/11 
Idaho. |Boise. .. 8 08 E 9 
Til.... |Chicago 1405 0 
Springfield... 3 53 E 5 
Ind... |Fort Wayne 0 13W 3 
Indianapolis 1 09E 8 
Iowa.. |Des Moines. 7 08H} —01|} {Bl Paso....... 29/12 
Keokuk.......|/40 23) 91 24) 5 31E/} —O1||} — | Galveston..... 7 
Kan.. |Ness City..... 38 27| 99 54/11 04 EH} —O1|| ~~ |Houston...... 8 
Topeka.......|39 03] 95 40) 8 50 BE} —Ol San Antonie... 9 
Ky... |Lexington. 38 03] 84 30) 0 08 FE} —02/\Utah.|Ogden........ 4 16 
Louisville... . (88 15] 85 46] 1 17 B| —O1 Salt Lake City. 16 
Paducah. . . (387 05] 88 36) 3 55 E| —02/|vt..,.|Burlington..... 15 
La.... [Baton Rouge... |80 27| 91 11] 6 13 HE} —04 Montpelier. ... 15 
New Orleans... |29 57) 90 04] 5 35 E| —04//Va....|/Lynchburg.... 4 
Shreveport....|32 31] 98 45| 7 22 EB] —03 Norfolk. ....../3 6 
Maine |Bangor..... «.. /44 48) 68 46/19 31W 00 Richmond..... 6 
‘|Eastport...... 44 55| 67 00\20 45W 00||Wash,|Olympia...... 21 
Portiland....../43 40) 70 15)17 11W 00 Walla Walla... 20 
Md.,. j|Annapolis.,...|88 59| 76 30) 7 388W| +02/|W. Va|Charleston.... > 
Baltimore.....|39 17| 76 37|.7 44W| +02 3 
Mass. /Boston........|42 21] 71 03/15 18W| +01|/Wis 4 
Pittsfield, ./42 27) 73 15)13 50W| +01 2 
- Mich. |Detroit... 42 20) 83 03) 3 30W 54) 11 
ee aa oa a ry 4 yet f Weyo.. 104 49\14 
Bilan doutien, a6 ar Of Gal Be mle TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
St. Paul... 44 57| 93 06| 5 16 B| —01||G.Zone Colon........ -|.9 22) 79 54) 4 05 B) —04 
Miss,, \Jackson.......|32 18) 90 11] 5 47 ER] —O8\|P. R... |Ponce......... 18 01| 66 37| 6 51W| +06 
a Oxford... 34 22 89 $2 4 b8 E — 93 San Juan...... 18 23! 66 07! 7 20W| +06 
0... \Jefferson y..(e — 
Kansas City... |39 05| 94 35| 7 55 E| —01||___9 EXTREME VALUES 
St. Louis......|88 38] 90 12] 4.50 | —01||Maine. |Van Buren... .|47 10) 67 56/22 14wW) 00 
Mont. |Helena..... ...'46 36'112 02'18 33 EB] —03//Alaska. [DemarcationPt.|69 39|141 00/36 04 | —09 


Astronomical Signs and Symhels 


oO The Sun, @® The Barth, 
€ The Moon, fof Mars, 

8 Mercury, ah Jupiter. 

f°) Venus. b Saturn. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition” (2) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘Quadrature’ 
(Q) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation” is meant the 


Fo) Uranus. 0) Quadrature. 

y Neptune, & Opposition. 

P Pluto. re Ascending Node. 
of Conjunction, v Descending Node. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “‘ascending’’ ({) or ‘descending’ (29 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon, 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


below the Fahrenhei 
known in 


Absolute zero—the Ge at which, theoreticall: 
d 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and 


y, all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 
and 273.15 degrees below ‘th ; 
ynamic imetentoie ee TR ne cancer sas zero points. This is the beg 


in: 
Temperature, as determined by observation of 


A temperature 0.8 desrece Centigemsda ine from thermo-dynamical considerations. 


laboratory of the University of Leyden. 


m the absolute zero was reached in 1921 in the physical 


é 
: 
t 


| 


isi al 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the earth’s axis of rotation cuts the , are 
not absolu fixed in the body of the earth. The 

e of rota describes an irregular curve about 
ts Mean ition. 

Two ods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about 14 months due to the 
shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
. dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of 30 or 40 feet in radius centered 
at the mean position of the eae 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC POLES 


The north magnetic pole of the earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experiences 
no directive force. 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the earth’s magnetic field. These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the magnetic poles around the 
geographical poles, but later evidence refutes this 
theory and points, rather, to a slow migration of 
“‘disturbance’’ foci over the earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes in the earth’s magnetic 
field. ‘The center of the area designated as the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude.96° W in 1905; 
from recent nearby measurements and studies of 
the secular changes, the position in 1960 is esti- 
mated as latitude 74.9° N and longitude 101.0° W. 
Improved data rather than actual motion account 
for at least part of the change. 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 
about 68° S, longtitude 144° E by 1960 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one 
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Poles and Rotation of the Earth 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
etic Pe ate not usually & great- 
circle route). owever, the action of the com- 
ass should not be thought of as due to any 
uence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 


° HOW THE EARTH ROTATES 


The rotation of the earth on its axis has been 
found to be slightly variable and hence the length 
of the sidereal day, and also that of the mean 
solar day derived from it are not strictly uni- 
form. The non-uniformity in the rotation is pro- 
duced in three different ways: 


(1) Tidal friction acts as a brake on the rota- 
tion and causes a slow secular increase in the 
length of the day. The present length of the day 
is closely equal to the period of free oscillation of 
the atmosphere, whose amplitude is therefore in- 
creased by a reasonable effect. The phase of the 
atmospheric tide is such that it tends to accelerate 
the rotation of the earth, energy being drawn from 
the sun by a heat engine effect. It is probable that 
tidal friction has slowed the earth down until 
the length of the day has gradually approxi- 
mated to the period of the atmospheric oscilla- 
tion and that the atmospheric accelerating couple 
maintains the rate of rotation statistically uni- 
form, though at the present time the oceanic tidal 
retarding couple seems to be greater than the 
atmospheric tidal accelerating couple. 

(2) There are irregular fluctuations in the rate 
of rotation, which is sometimes retarded and some- 
times accelerated. Within a comparatively short 
time the length of the day may change by as much 
as 5 milliseconds. The change in the rate of rota- 
tion must be a consequence of a change in the 
earth’s moment of inertia, arising from causes 
within the earth, which are still obscure. There is 
some evidence to suggest that the changes in the 
rate of rotation correlate with secular changes in 
the earth’s magnetic field. 

(3) There is a fairly regular seasonal varia- 
tion in the rate of rotation, the earth becoming 
slow in the spring and fast in autumn; the sea- 
sonal variation in the length of the.day is about 
2 milliseconds. This seasonal variation in the ro- 
tation is a consequence primarily of the variation 
in the angular momentum of the seasonal winds, 
which must be compensated by a corresponding 
variation in the opposite sense of the angular 
momentum of the earth. 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 446-450. 


ara add 4 Mill portiand, M alee 
3 Apa ss of add| 9 05||League Island, Pa..... ortiand, Me......... 5 
er se Ma. Stites “add|_ 9 15||Marblehead, Mass...:.add| 2 40||Portsmouth, N. H.,...add| 2 55 
Atlantic City, N. J! /gub.| 1 10}|Miami Beach, Fla.....sub.| © 20)/ Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 4 35 
Baltimore, Md.......-2dd| 11 00||Nahant, Mass... .add| 2 45)]|Providence, R. L. 0 55 
Bar Harbor, Me..,....add| 2 15||/Nantucket, Mass. -add| 3 35 : 8 30 
Beaufort, S. C.......-.add| © 35||Newark, N.J.... cadd| 0 5 0 40 
Block Is. Hbr., R.L....sub.| 1 00|/New Bedford, Mass. .sub. 05 2 20 
Boston, Mass.....-..-.add| 2 45||Newburyport, Mass...add) 3 25 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn...... > 55||New Haven, Conn.....add| 2 50 2 49 
l, B. 0 55||New London, Conn....add) 1 1 0 35 
Cape May, N. 0 45||Newport, R. I........sub.| 1 05||Savannah, Ga.........add} © 20 
Charleston 0 30||Norfolk, Va......+»-»-add| 0 55||Southport, N.G.......sub.| 0 30 
port, M 2 25||Norwich, Conn...,....add| 1 50||Viney’d Hav’n, Mass...add| 2 55 
Gloucester, Mass 2 40/|Old Pt. Comfort, Va...add| 0 20]| Washington, D. C..... add| 12 25 
Hell Gate, N. 2 00||Philadelphia, Pa....... add| 6 05|| Watch Hill, R.L.....sub.| @ 05 
Isle of Shoals 5 2 35||Plymouth, Mass.......add| 2 55||West Point, 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla.....,.addl 1 25||Point Lookout, Md....add|_5 00! Wilmington, 2 05 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
Feet | In. Places Feet In. Places Feet In. 
anam2...{ 12 7 ||Mobile, Ala....... 1 6 ||San Diego, Calif... 4 2 
Bence Md. 1 1 || New London, Conn. 2 7 ||Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 7 
Boston, Mass... 9 6 ||New Orleans, La...| See Note ||SanFrancisco,Calif| 4 0 
Charleston, 8. C 5 1 ||Newport,R.L....] 3 Savannah, Ga......) 7 5 
Colon, Panama 1 1 ||New York, N.¥...] 4 5 ||Seattle, Wash......| 7 7 
port, Me 18 2 |/Old Pt. Comfort, V 2 6 |/Tampa, Fla......+ 1 10 
Galveston, Tex 1 0 ||Philadelphia, Pa...) 5 10 ||Washington,D.C..} 2 11 
Key West, Saas 1 4 Portland, Me...... 8 11 


At New Orleans, the 


odic rise and fall of the tide varies Lie the stage of the Mississippi River, 


being about 10 inches at low river stage and zero at high river stage. 
23d Canadian Tide Tables for 1959 give a maximum range of nearly 50 feet at Leaf Basin, Ungava 


Bay. Piiton desis in the Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where, under a 
com 


onditions, it is possible for the tide in Minas 
ee Oe os peat: “patel at Calais, Maine, is 20 feet but a range in excess of 23 feet can 


t+ from low wa 
he expected each month. 


asin to rise 5314 


a ee ae ee ee 
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New York City Tide Tables, 1960 


Time and Height of High and Low Waters at the Battery—Eastern Standard Time 
For other Atlantic Points See Page 445 
xy Time meridian 75° W. 0000 is midnight. 1200 is noon. 
All hours greater than 1200 are in the afternoon (p.m.) 
Heights are reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 
Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic. Survey 


January January (cont.) February (cont.) | February (cont.) March (cont.) 


SS 
me it. mae it. me rs me it. it. 
: Ti Hi Ti H Ti H Ti H H 
ay -m. . ay . m. < ay -m. . ay . ™m. -) ih 
Day |h ft. |Day|h ft. |Day|hb ft. |Day|h ft ft. 
1 |0358| —1.0 | 19 |0519| 0.0 14451] 33 1750} 4.2 43 
F /101 52 | Tul 1138| 4:1 2125]. 0:3 
16 35| —1.2 24 | 0003 | —0.6 -0.4 
9251| 45 | 20 |1748| 03] 6 |0327| 3.8 | W|0618| 5.0 4.7 
Ww |0020| 40 | Sa|1007] 0.4 12 41 | -0.8 —0.6 
2 | 04 47| -0.7 0610| 0.1 1550| 3.2 1845} 45 4.5 
Sa |1111| 5.0 1230| 4.0 2218) 03 
17 23 | —1.0 18 39| -0.1 25 | 0057 | —0.9 —0.6 
23.47| 4.4 7 |0424| 3.9 | Th|0710|] 5.2 4.8 
21.}0110] 4.1] Su|1058| 02 13 31 | —1.0 —0.7 
3 |0540| —0.4 | Th] 0732} 0.2 1651| 3.2 1935| 4.7 47 
Su |1204] 4.6 1324} 3.8 2307] 0.2 
: 18 16} —0.7 19 56] —0.1 ae - 26 = = oe -o7 
: 4 |0040| 43 | 22 |0208| 42] M |1146} 0.0 14 18°] —1.2 eS 
: M |0640] -0.1 | F | 0859] 01 17 47|- 3.4 2023] 49 48 
1255| 43 1428| 3.7 2354] 0.1 ; 
. 19 14| —0.4 11S R03 bee act aa 27 | 0237 | -14 es 
. a s ry 
6 [0131] 4.2 | 23 | 0316) 4.4 | Tu] 12 32} —0.2 15.03 | —1.1 ms! 
Tu |0746| 0.2 | Sa | 1007| —01 1834] 3.6 2110| 49 49 
: 13 46| 4.0 15 42] 3:7 : 
20 14] —0.2 | 32 18| —0.4 | 10 | 00 40] —o.1 | 28 } 03 22 | -1.0 
i WwW |0651| 4.4 | Suj|0931|) 49 —0.7 
6 |0223| 41] 24 |o425| 4.6 tet7 | — 15 45 | —1.0 4.5 
W |0850| 0.3 | Su | 1107| -0:4 1916] 3.8 2156| 48 —0.5 
: 1438| 3.7 16 56 |-~3.8 4.9 
2111} —0.1 2317] —0:6 a te = Ta . oc Mt oe Os 
7 |0317| 4.0] 2510531] 49 13 58 | —0.5 16 25 | —0.8 43 
Th | 09 49 0.3 | M | 1204] -0.7 19 54 3.9 22 43 4.6 —0.3 
1534| 3.5 1801| 4.1 4.8 
Be oa | oo1s| os | Fe fos Oe Uae 
—0, 4.6 =i 
8 |0412|. 4.0] Tul 0630| 5:2 14 37| —0.6 March rit 
F |1041/ 02 12 59} —1.0 2031, 401 01 
16 31 3.4 18 57 4.4 
92 51| —0.1 13 | 02 44| —0.5 04 47) —0.5 4.7 
27 |0110| —1.0 | Sa | 0842] 4:7] Tu /1103) 43 0.0 
9 |0505| 4.1 0723| 5.4 15 12| —0.7 17 04 | —0.5 4.0 
Sa rt 30 0.0 13 50 = 12 2106| 4.2 2329) 4.4 0.2 
2338 | —0.1 i4 | 0320] -0.5 | 2 |0530 | -—02 
28 | 0203| -1.2 | Su|o917| 46| w li149| 40 as 
10 10554) 43 | Th|o0gi4| 5.4 15 46| —0:7 ie Pel eeent an 
Su | 1217] -0.1 14 40| —13 2142| 4/2 A 
1817| 3.5 20484 Vos cel ng eee ae 2 
=O) h | 061 
11 | 0022] —0.2 | 29 | 0253| —1.2 0954] 4.5 1330 | 37 4.5 
0638| 44] F |0904| 53 16 18| —0.6 1830] 03 0.0 
13 02 | —0.3 15 28] —1.4 22 22 4.3 3.9 
1901| 3.6 2008 | ATO ey as ee 4 |0059| 4.0 01 
-0.5 | F 
12 |0106) —0.2 | 30 | 0341] -1.1 | Tu] 1037| 43 "3 20 33 22 | 03 57| 4.5 
" Tu | 07 18 46 | Sa |0954| 5.1 16 50] —0.5 19 32 0.6 | Tu} 1035) —0.2 
13 46 —0.4 1611] —1.2 2306| 4:4 1635| 4.1 
1942] 3.7 2225| 4.6 ne (ose 5 |0146|] 3.9 22 55 | —0.2 
—0.3 | Sa |0826| 0. 
13 |01 49) —0.8 | 31 | 0427| —0.9 | W | 1125) 42 i4i1| 33 | 23 |o503| 46 
55} 46] Su|1044| 4/8 17 28| —074 20 41 |. 0:7 | W | 1129] -014 
14 27| -—0.5 16 55| —1.0 2356| 4.4 : 1737| 4.4 
2021| 3.7 2317| 4.5 Pa rate o 02 38 3.7 23 50| —0.4 
Til U 
14 02 28| —0.3 ontiee Th|1217| 40 13 08 33 24 |0602| 48 
eas ary 18 16} —0.2 2143) 0.7 | Th | 1220] -06 
2059| 3.7 19 |0051| 44] 7 |o3 pisces (er 
WRhS OR cso ue) 98 14 | - 9.8 0715|. O1 | M {1033 | Oa 25 | 00 
15 | 0305] —0.3 4.5 1314| 3:8 1611 |> igi lear Paget ae 
0904| 4.5 17 40 | -0.6 1930] 0.0 22.36 | 0:5 18 be ate 
2135| 3:7] 2 |o006| 43 | 20|o1s1| 44 0 1917] 5.0 
ae Tu | 06 04|-03 | Sa |og40| O27 |Taliias| OS 
16 | 03 38 | —0.2 1222) 4.1 1419] 3:7 1711 | 3.5. | 26 | OF 32) 0.8 
09 38| 44 18 29 | —0.3 2056] 0.0 23 26.4 0.8 | S& |) 0738 cee 
2212| 3.8 3 | 00 54 4.2 | 21 | 02 59 44 20 S55 
: : 9 |0531 01) 5.1 
a7 |os1o| -02| © [9593| 92 | [9988] 89) w [as] O8) 4, | 
Su }1012| 4:3 1925] 0.0 2205| —0:1 16.02 8-8 | Ba | cee te ae 
16 42| —0.5 “| 40 |o012! 02 14 36| -—0.8 
250| 38 | 4 OL 42 4.0 | 22 0412) 4.5 | Th (06 18 43 2043) 5.1 
18 |04 42] —o.1 1358 | 3.5 i645 | 3:9 Tearee jaed ye ee 
™ |izia| -04 | 5 [6233] 33 23 06| -0.4 | 11 |0056|-o2 | M |o905| 43 
=; 3.9 | 23 € Sry 
2333/39 | F |o911| O86! Tul iias| -o% 13 34 | -o: aoe | ee 


ey See 


- ea 


J rT oe — = 
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Time and Height of High and Low Waters at the Battery—Eastern Standard Time 
EST—For other Atlantic points see Page 445. 


March (cont.) April (cont.) May (cont.) May (cont.) June (cont.) 
Time} Ht. He. Ht. Ht Ht. 
Day |h.m.)| ft. ft. ft. ft. | Day ft; 
29 | 03 42 | —0.6 4.9 4.0 —0.3 
Tu |0948| 4.5 —0.1 0.3 4.1{ 14 5.3 
; 15 54 | —0.5 42 43 0.1/ Tu —0.4 
2208| 4:8 0.3 0.4 5.0 48 
0.2 
30. 22 | —0.4 4.7 4.2 —0.2 
WwW 11032| 42 0.0 0.0 4.0| 15 5.0 
16 30 | —0.2 4.2 47 0.3) W -0.2 
2251) 4.6 0:3 0.0 4.8 48 
0.4 
31 |0500.| —0.1 46 4.4 0.0 
Th |1116| 3.9 —0.1 —0.2 3.9| 16 4.7 
1704| 0.2 4:2 5.1 0.5| Th —0.1 
23 33 | 43 0.2 4.6 48 
—0.3 0.5 
O2 rit 33 17 4 
— i — Uy; ‘ 4 
April 44 5.4 07| F 0.0 
0.0 oe 4.4 4.8 
1 10541) 0.2 4.5 4.8 0.3 ue 
mL 12 OF} 3-7 =o3 -0.6 3:7] 18 42 
1740} 0.5 47 5.7 0.9 Sa 0.0 
2 |0016| 4.1 0.9 ie 
Sa | 06 30 0.5 4.6 4.8 0.4 
1247| 3.5 —0.4 -0.6 3.8 |. 19 4.1 
1826| 0.8 4.9 5.8 to} su 0.1 
= 9 
3 | 00 59 4.0 —0.4 —1.0 0.2 
Su | 0735 0.7 4.7 4.8 wane 
13 36 3.4 —0.5 —0.6 20 44 
19 46 1.0 5.1 5.7 M oF 
5. 
4 |0146| 3.8 -0.5 —1.0 1 |0016} 42 
M |0843| 0.7 47 471 W |0648| 0.5] 21 0.1 
1429| 3:4 —0:5 —0.5 13.14. [F< 2:8eere 4.1 
ZV 01) 1.0 5.2 5.6 1848] 1.1 04 
5 |0240} 3.8 —0.6 —0.8 2/0101) 41 
Tu |0942|) 0.6 4.6 46| Th |0752| 0.6} 22 0.0 
1528 | 3.4 —0:5 —0.2 1357| 4.0| W 41 
2201| 0.9 5.2 5.3 2027] 11 0.1 
03 42| 3.8 —0.5 -0.6 3 |0152| 4.1 
Ww \|1032| 04 45 45| F |0853| 0.5} 23 —0.1 
1628 | 3.7 S03 0.0 1447| 42) Th 41 
2252| 0.6 5.1 — 2133 | 08 02 
7 |0443} 4.0 —0.4 —0.3 4 |0250| 4.1 
Th |1119| 0.2 43 45] Sa |0947| 0.3] 24 —0.1 
17 21 | 4.0 -0.1 0.3 1543 | 45| F 41 
2339} 0.3 49 2230| 0.5 0.3 
49 5.0 
§ |0537| 4.2 =O-3 20) 0357) 4.1 
F | 12 02:| —0.1 41 4.5 | Su |1037| 0.1} 25 -—0.1 
1806 | 4.4 0.1 0.4 1644| 4.9| Sa 40 
47 23 224) 011 0.4 
9 |0025 | —-0.1 ; 4.7 49 
Sa |0624| 4.5 —0.1 =0.1 6 |0504| 43 
12 45 | —0.3 3.9 46| M | 1128] —0.1| 26 =O4 
18.47| 4.7 0.4 0.3 1738 | 5.3} Su 4.0 
4.5 : 
10 |0110| —0.4 4.5 00 15 | —0.3 48 
Su |0706} 4.7 0.2 —0.1| Tu |0603| 4.5 
13 28 | —0.5 37 4.7 12°19! — 013: 27 0.1 
1927 | 5.0 0.7 0.2 1830] 5.7| M £0 
11 |01 56 | —0.7 4.4 8 |0107 | —0.6 46 
0748 | 48 —0.2| W |0657| 4.7 
14 09 | —0.6 May 4.8 13 12 | —0.5| 28 0.2 
2006} 5.3 0.0 1921| 59| Tu 4.0 
12 |0239 | —0.8 110552) 0.4 43 9 |0159 | -0.8 4.5 
Tu |0831| 48] Su ;1220/ 3.6 —0.2| Th |0751| 4.8 
14 50 | —0.7 1734] 0.9 5.0 14.05 | —0.6| 29 0.3 
2048 | 5.4 2011} 6.0| W 4.0 
2 |0013} 4.1 -0.1 0.9 
13 |0323|-0.9| M |0642}| 0.6 43 | 10 |0250| —1.0 44 
0917| 4.7 1304| 3.6 —02| F |0846| 48 
15 32 | —0.7 18 23 fs 5.1 14 56 | —0.6| 30 0.4 
2136| 5.4 2105| 5.9) Th 4.1 
3 10088 | OF 33} a1 los 40 | -1.0 a 
4 |0407|-0.9| Tu i j c= 
t 1011| 46 1351| 3.6 —0.2| Sa |0945| 48 
16 14 | —0.5 2007} 1.2 5.2 15 47 | —0.5 
2230| 5.3 2203} 5.8 
4 |0145| 3.9 —0.3 1 43 
15 55 |—0.7| W |0853| 0.6 43] 12 |0430] -0.9| F 0.5 
F 1.1110| 4.4 1443 | 3.7 —0.1| Su |1046/ 48 | 43 
17.02 | —0.3 2119} 1.1 5.2 16 40 08 1.0 
329] 6.1 : 
x a |0e48| ob $31 13 |o522|-0.7] sa 03 
05 48 | —0.4 ; : —(), 3a ‘ 
4 4 10| 43 1537| 3.9 0.0| M |1146! 48 45 
1759) 0.0 2214 | 0.7 5.1 1736 | 0.0 20 53 | 0.8 
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Time and Height of High and Low Waters at the Battery—Eastern Standard Time 
EST—For other Atlantic points see Page 445. 


July (cont.) July (cont.) August (cont.) August (cont.) | September (cont.) 


Time | Ht, Time | Ht. Time | Ht. 
Day |h. m. m Day | h. m ft. 
3 10212] 4.1 | 23 | 0212] 0.0 0.0 

su |0902| 0.4/ Sa|0si10| 42 47 
1504| 4:8 1415| 03 0.2 
21 58 0.6 20 18 5.1 me 5.0 

of /9538) 42/34/9883] -23 23 “2 

r uu x a 4.9 
1607| 5.0 1453] 03 0.6 September 0.0 
2256 | 0.2 2053] 5.0 = 5.1 
0432 | 4.2 | 25 | 03 28 | —0.1 0.4 1 | 04 43 =0: 

Tu |1059| 0.0 0927| 43 4g | Th | 1032) 03 $6 
1711 | 5.4 1529] 0.4 08 1640] 5.2 —O1 
23 52 | -0.1 2126| 4.9 “ck 2318 | 0.0 5.0 

6 |0540| 44] 26 |0400] 0.0 0.6 | 2 |0515| 4.6 E 

WwW |1155|-02| Th|1004| 43 46| F |1131) 0.0 $i 

1810| 5.7 16 o1 0.4 0.9 1743) 5.5 —02 
: ‘8 
00 47 | —0.4 3.9] 3 |0011 | —-03 od 

Th | 06 40 | —4.7 | 27 | 0429] 0.1 0.8 | Sa 15| 4.9 —0.2 
12 52 | —0.4 1041] 43 4.5 12 26 | -0.3 5.2 
1904] 5.9 16 31 0:5 0.9 1839] 5.7 —02 

8 | 01 41 | -0.7 = ef 38] 4 |0102 | -05 ie 

F |0735| 49] 28 | 0457] 0.2 0.g | Su }0708|) 53 —0.1 
1348 |-0.6] Th} 1119] 4.4 4.5 13 20 | —0.5 5.2 
1957] 6.1 iy 04 0.6 0.7 1928) 53 0.0 

9 |0233| -0.9 ee as | .5 |0151 | -0.7 i 

Sa |0831| 5.0} 29 | 0527] 08 07 | M-|0756| .55 ae 
1441|—-06|] F | 1200] 45 4.6 14 11 | -0.6 5.1 
2051/ 6.0 1746 | 0.7 0.5 2017) 5.7 0.2 

10 |0323 | -1.0| 30 | 00 44 3.9 | 6 |0238 | —o8 “ets 

Su |0927] 5.1]! Sa |0604| 0:4 0.6 | Tu j0844] 56 03 
15 33 | —0.6 12 44 4.6 4.8 14 58 | —0.6 5.0 
2147] 5.9 1848] 0.8 A 2104] 5.6 0.4 

A ; 

11 |0411| -0.9| 31 | 0051| 43 41 | -_7 |.03 22 | —0.7 
1026 | 5.1] Su|0701| 0:5 05 | W |0932| 5:5 ae 
16 25 | —0.4 13 36 4.8 4.9 15 44 | —0.5 49 
2243 | 5.6 2020! 08] 4 |o 8 2153] 5.3 05 

12 | 05 00 | —0.7 Sa | 07 0: : 8 | 04 04 | — 

Tu |1122) 5.1 August O72) at ah [doar | es 42 
1718 | —0.1 1915| 5.1 16 29 | —0.2 0.7 
2339] 5:3 2241| 4'9 4.9 

3 1 )0150) 42] 21 |o0142| 00 0.4 

13 |0550 | —0.5| M /0825) 05] gu [0741] 4.5] _9 |0445] -o2 
1217| 5.0 1436 | 4.9 13/50" (WeiO.3 dock dh as ae 4.2 
1815] 0:2 2134| 0.6 1951 | 5.1 1714] 02 oe 

14 }0031| 50] _2 |0257| 41] 22 10221] -o1 Big Sas 0.2 

Th | 06 45 | —0.1 | Tu | 09 39 0.4 08 18 4.6 10 | 05 28 0.2 
13 09 49 15 44 5.1 14 30 0.2] Sa |11 59 49 4.4 
1919] 0:5 2236] 03 2026] 5.1 1804] 0.5 ue 

16 |0123| 46] 3 |0414] 42] 9 = —0.1 
0745| O11] W | 1042 0.1 tu 08 af ty By 08 is rs 
14401] 48 16 53 | 5.3 1507| 0.2 1248 | 4:7 
2025 | 0:6 2335 | 0.0 2100] 5.0 1904] 0.9} 

16 |0216| 43] 4 |0526| 4.5 x, 

Sa |08 44] 0.3] Th | 1140 | -0.1 + 03 20 ey M O7 18 69 S} rt 21 ab 
1453 | 4.7 1756] 5.6 1540| 0.2 1336) 45 - 172 nei 
2126| 0.7 2132] 4:9 2010} 10 23 hast 

iz |0310| 40| F |oe26|~ 48 ; ; i Ses 

: 2 ?} 

Su }0939| 0.4 12 38 | —0.3 tn %0 03 8 t 03 33 12 su $3 4 ie 
1548] 4.7 1852] 6.9 1614] 0.2 14.by fo eat Oe =e 
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New York City Tide Tables, 1960 


Time and Height of High and Low Waters at the Battery—Eastern Standard Time 
EST—For other Atlantic points see Page 445. 


October (cont.) October (cont.) | November (cont.) | November (cont.) | December (cont.) 


Time) Ht. Time; Ht. Time, Ht. Time } Ht. 
Day | h. m. . Day|h.m.| ft. |Day|h.m.| ft. Day |h. m. ft. 
—0.1| 26 |0035| 4.2] 11 | 01 3.5 0424|- 46] 14 [0421] 43 
5.0| W |0627| 0.4 0751) 12 10 47| —0.2| W 11102] oo 
0.1 1257| 4.9 1341]. 3.9 1646| 42 16 37 | 3.8 
4.3 1931| 0.1 2041] 0.6 23 05| —0.5 23 09 | -0.3 
0.3] 27 |0138| 42] 12 |0233| 3.6 0520) 48] 15 |0516| 46 
48 | Th|0752| 0.5] Sa |0903| 11 140| —0.3| Th | 1153 | -03 
0.4 14 4.7 1434] 3:8 1742) 42 1738 | 40 
4.0 2043} 0.1 2135| 0.5 23 53 | —0.5 58 | —05 
0.6 | 28 |0241| 43] 13 | 0326] 3.7 0610| 4.9] 16 o9 | 5.0 
45|¥F |0907| 0.4| Su|0959/ 0-8 1228] -0.4] F |12 43 | -0.7 
0.7 1504| 4.6 1532| 3.9 1831| 42 1832 | 42 
21 46| —0.1 2222] 0.3 
3.8 17 | 00 48 | —0.7 
1.0| 29 |0345| 4.4| 14]0418] 4.0 0657| 53 
#3) 5*)1a) oa) | age) as Bit] 
; d 4 9 4, 
22 40] —0.3 2305] 0.0 December ; 
3.6 18 |.01 —0.9 
1.2 | 30 |0447| 4.7] 15 }0509| 4.4 Su |0746 | 5.5 
41 | Su |1106| —0:1| Tu] 1136] 0:1 1425 | -1.2 
0.9 1710| 4.7 1725| 42 2016 |, 4:5 
23 30| —0.4 23 48) —0.2} 1 10038) —0.5 
3.6 Th |0655| 5.0] 19 |0231 | —1.0 
13 | 31 |0542| 5.0] 16/0556] 48 13 15| —0.5| M |0837] 5 
4.1| M | 1158| —0.3 12 22| —0.2 1916| 4.2 15 14 | -13 
0:8 4:8 1813| 4.4 : 2110} 4.5 
2 |0122| =0.5 
3.7 17 | 0032| -0.4| F |0736| 51] 20 |0321 | -10 
1.1 Th | 06 37 5.1 1400} —0.6| Tu | 09 32 5.4 
at 13 09 | —0.5 1956| 4:1 16 03 ~13 
; 18 5: 4.5 : 
3.8 Hetec sa |osse| g0| 21 |os11 | -0 
: a j —0.9 
0:9 ede RN eee 14 41| -0.5 1031 | 53 
4.2 gt mcrae 2038| 4.0 16:52 |e ion 
0.4 etl ie 6 2310 | 4.5 
1 100 —0.6 : 4 |02 45) —0.3 
4.1/ Tu 10631) © 5.2 Su |08 54] 48] 22 |0504 | —0.7 
gg) ™ i 8r) 88 | ae lezen oz] [angi] 88) ™ |a798 | 88 
; a ; i 1 -0.9 
0.1 1S. 52 cage ® 14 42| -0.9 
2 10103 | —0.6 2029] 46| 5 |0323| —0.1] 23 |0008| 44 
45] w 10716 5.4 M | 09 32 46} F |0603 | —0.4 
0.3 13 35 | —0.6 | 20 | 02 47| —0.7 16 00) —0.4 1227) 47 
4.6 1936] 48] Su|0850| 5.6 2204) 3.7 18 45 | —0.7 
15 29} —1.0 
0.1 01 47 | —-0. 5 6 |0358| 0.1] 24 |0105 | -44 
4.8 th 07 st pe ghee a Tu | 10 10 4.4| Sa |0712 | -—01 
‘ 20 18 4.6 | xf 09 43 a4 9 d 9 0.5 
-02 = -0. 7 |0431| 03] 25 |o201| 44 
Sista on ae ek 2222] 441 w |1048| 42| Su |0823] 0.0 
-03 15 02 | —0:5 1713| 0.0 1419] 42 
48 2100] 4.4] 22 | 0421] —0.5 2334) 3.5 20 51 | —0.4 
Tu} 1043] 5.2 
-0.4] 5 |03091 +03 1707| -0.7| 8 |0501| 0.5| 26 |0257| 43 
5.3 | sa 109 1915.1 2326| 43 | Th |1127| 4.0 0928 | 0.0 
—0.5 15 -03 1750] 0.1 1518 | 3.9 
4.8 21 43 421 93 | 0515] —03 2148 | —0.4 
0.4 1145| 5.0) x |Os35| o7| 27 |osse| 44 
=0. — (4 rts S : 5 
Ee eed EEN le 18 05| —0.5 1207| 3.9| Tu | 1026 | -O1 
—0.6 16 22 | —0.1 18 34| 0.3 1618 | 3.7 
4.8 22 30 3.9 | 24 | 00 27 4.3 22 39 | —0.4 
0.4 is 1 13 8 Sa 08 3 O38 28 |0454| 4.4 
—0. 0.2 é Ey i is 
eee eee ie 19 11| —03 1248| 3.8! W |1117 | -02 
—0.6 1701] 01 1933| 0.4 1716" \eaae 
4.6 2317) 3.7| 25 |0126| 43 23 27 | —0.4 
07 35 0.2 11 | 01 42 3.6 
—0.4 04 56 0.5 13 44 46 | Su | 08 00 0.8] 29 | 05 47 4.6 
54) vy | 11 26 4.3 290 19| —0:3 13 35 3.7| Th | 1206 | —0.3 
-0.4 1742 | 0.3 ; 2037] 0.3 1808 | 3.7 
j 26 | 0224) 43] 42 |0228| 3.7] 30 |0014 | -04 
-02| w 08 $8 a8] Sa} 0849} 02] wm |o912| O:7| F |0633| 47 
5.2 1210| 41 1444) 4.4 1429] 3.7 12 53 | —0.4 
-02 1833] 05 2121) —0.3 2131] 0.2 1855 | 3.8 
4:3 
10 |0053| 3.5| 27 |0324| 44] 13 |0323| 4.0] 31 |0100 | —0.4 
0.1] Th |0623| 1.1] Su|0952} 0.0] Tu|1010) O04] Sa |0715) 47 
5.0 1254] 4.0 1546| 43 153 3:7 13 38 | —0.5 
0.0 19381 0.7 22 161 —0.4 2221! 0.0 1938 | 3.8 


Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by hali 
an hour to an hour and a half.. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the 
range is increased (spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides). 
This rise and fall of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and 
decreased when the moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth), 
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G 450 Astronomical—N. Y. City Weather; Sound Barrier; Harvest Moon 
- New York City Weather January-June 1959 


MPERA' 
Highest and lowest in bold face type 


“Se eer ee esiemaienat 
Jan, Feb. Mar. 


o 
S 
& 


PRECIPITATION 


: 0 o | 23ifor 
1. 3 0 43 | 103 | 1.30 
2.. 0 05 T | :03 | 101 
3 7 my aa 1 9 9 
: 0 
2 0 G5) bis-f or oe te 0s 
: 0 0 0 0,1 AES 
is 0 0 0 0 0 0 
8 0 21] 0 0 0 0 
9 0 564.170 827 |e 0 
Pas 0 Too oe 18 | 0 0 
0 0. | n09 4 “21-} “oO AZ 
Ri vigg hae a T | .85 | .48 
‘04 |—330 | 0 0 ‘oe | 0 
103 | 103 04 | 0 T 0 
‘27 | 0 0 0 0 T 
T 0 14-56 T | Ol 
0 O01 0 i pty Wy 
0 0 0 7 | .02 | 36 
421-0 0 09 | 0 103 
05 | 0 Sy ay 0 T 
etal ap 0 0 25 | 54 
0 06 | 0 0 T | 205 
T 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 Al 
0 7. [| 208 |) 6 103 
0 49 | 42] 0 0 
0 ete a female te | a 0 
Dees 0 310 | 0 0 
= Sear eae .64 T 0 0 
apa 1: eee PO pie ete 
1.69 | 3.36 


{Includes sleet. ‘‘T’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5. 


Wind Velocity 


Highest, miles per hour Precipitation tSnowfall* 
. since 1912 (Inches) (Inches) 
2 hase Fast- Greatest Greatest 
est M.| Dir. | Day Yr. 24H. ay in. 24 H. Day | Yr. 
-| 76 SW. 1913 3.42 1944 13.4 | 23-24] 1935 
Pepeners 91 | sw. 22 | 1912 | 3:25 | 11-12] 1886 | 17:8 | 17-18| 1893 
March. 91 | sw. 27 | 1913 | 3.60 | 25-26| 1876 | 16.5 12 | 1888 
April 95 nW. 23 1912 3.72. 5-6 1886 10.2 3-4 | 1915 
ay. ‘| 74. | w 22 | 1945 | 4:17 7-8_ | 1908 0 = 
June. 94 | w. 19 | 1952 | 3/88 | 14-15] 1917 0. 
July . t..| 95 | nw. 23 | 1914 | 3.80 26 | 1872 0 
AUBUBE. . cece crores eee 74 nw. 16 1944 6.71 11-12 | 1955 0. 
Beptember......... egies i n. 14 1944 6.17 3 1882 (OR 
October. .......eseeeee--| L113 ae. 15 1954 9.40 8-9 1903 0.4 30 1925 
WNovember....,seeseeee--| 87 w. 1 1934 3.62 15-16 | 1892 8.8 26-27 | 1898 
December. .............-! 91 nw 27 1934 3.23 13-14 | 1941 25.8 26-27 | 1947 


The heaviest snowfall in New York City’s history buried the city Dec. 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m. 


Dec. 26 and 3:05 a.m. D 


ec. 27, 25.8 inches of snow fell, or 4.9 inches more than during the blizzard of 


1888, which began at 12:10 a.m. March 12 and ended 2:30 p.m. March 14. But the 1947 snowstorm was 


not classified as a blizzard by the Weather Bureau. 


Passing the Sound Barrier 


The speed of sound is generally placed at 1088 
ft. per second at sea level at 32° F. It varies in 
other temperatures and in different media. Sound 
travels faster in water than in air, and even faster 
in iron and steel. If in air it travels a mile in 5 
seconds, it does a mile under water in 1 second, 
and through iron in 43 of a second. It travels 
through ice-cold vapor at approximately 4,708 ft. 
per sec,, ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; 
hard wood, 12,620; brick, 11,960; glass, 16,410 
to 19,690; silver, 8,658; gold, 5,717. 

When an airplane flies faster than the speed of 
sound it passes the sound barrier. At this point 
listeners inside the sound area hear thunderclaps, 
but the pilots do not hear them. The plane be- 
comes uncontrollable until the pilot exerts control 
by maneuvers learned from experience. Planes 


that break the sound barrier often do so when 
diving at high speed. 

When a plane hits supersonic speed, its speed 
is measured by the prefix Mach. Mach was the 
name of Ernst Mach, a Czech-born German physi- 
cist, who contributed to the study of sound. When 
a plane proceeds at the speed of sound it is 
going at Mach 1. If it is moving at twice the speed 
of sound it is Mach 2, When it nears Mach and is 
still below it, it can designate its speed as less 
than Mach, such as Mach .10. At the same time 
the plane must register its height, since the speed 
of sound varies according to heights. Mach is de- 
fined in the New Military and Naval Dictionary 
as: “In jet propulsion, the ratio of the velocity of 
a rocket or a jet to the velocity of sound in the 
medium being considered.”’ 


The Harvest Moon 


The Harvest Moon, the full moon nearest to the 
Autumnal equinox, ushers in a period of several 
successive days when the moon rises soon after 
sunset. This phenomenon gives farmers in north 
temperate latitudes extra hours of light in which 
to harvest their crops before frost and winter come 
—hence the name. If the plane of the moon’s orbit 
coincided with that of the equator, the moon would 
rise about 50 minutes later each day. But the in- 
clination of these planes to one another varies 
between 18° and 291%°, accounting for the wide 
variation in intervals between successive risings 


of the moon. In the latitude of New York this 
interval may be as small as 23 minutes. 


The Harvest Moon, which occurs when the moon 
is in that part of its orbit which makes a small 
angle with the horizon at the point of its rise, is 
less plainly seen in the United States than in 
higher latitudes and is not seen in the tropics. The 
next full moon after the Harvest Moon is called 
the Hunter’s Moon, accompanied by a similar phe- 


nomenon but less marked. The 1960 Harvest Moon 
is Oct. 4. 
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-. Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperature at New York, 1958 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face figures. 


Jan. Feb. | Mar.| Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


ASO DNR OH ON et 


bt 


Av.....|38 |26 


Normal*i40 [26 |40 
*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 


DAILY, MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1958 
Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 


Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. |'May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy, | Dec. 


LS 60| 5] 61| 3] 63] 5, 79) 12) 83) 34) 95) 45) 98) 55) 98) 57) 93) 51) 88) 38) 81] 32) 67} 9 
2.3 65| 1] 53] 1) 67] 9) 76) 22) 87) 38) 94) 45) 99) 58] 98) 58] 99) 52) 87) 39) 80) 31] 60) 12 
3....| 60} 3) 54] 0} 63; 9] 74) 25) 88) 36) 94 99] 55) 93) 55 51) 85) 37] 73) 28] 61} 12 
4....| 66] 3) 56} 1) 69) 7| 79) 21 38} 95) 48] 98] 57) 96] 56) 94) 48] 85) 38) 73) 28 10 
5.. 62} 4] 69] 7] 70] 3] 77| 20) 87} 38] 96) 49) 96) 56) 95) 56) 91 4) 72) 26) 62) 11 
6.6 3} 61} 3] 69] 6] 76) 23) 92) 38) 97) 47) 93) 57] 95) 58) 98) 48) 89) 35) 71] 30) 63) 11 
Tas 3] 57) 2| 71] 6} 86) 24] 88] 39) 94) 47) 92) 54| 2) 59) 0 83) 38) 75) 30) 67} 11 
8.. 4| 63) 7| 65| 10] 85] 28) 87) 36] 92) 47] 98] 58) 94) 56) 92) 52) 82) 38) 73) 29) 63] 10 
oe, 4) 59] 14] 65) 13) 72) 25) 91) 34) 96) 47 58] 98) 59) 92 84| 37) 72) 30) 61] 8 
0... 6| 60| 6| 72) 12) 82) 27) 91) 38 49| 0} 55) 99) 55) 94) 47! 88) 35) 70) 28) 69) 2 
1 1] 63| 6) 66] 15] 80] 24) 89) 36) 90) 49] 96) 58) 98) 58) 95) 43) 85] 34) 74) 26) 61) 9 
2} 55} 2) 71) 11) 75) 22) 93) 36 52) 93 95] 56} 93) 49) 85] 35; 74) 26) 66) 10 

5} 62| 1) 66] 5) 81] 25) 88}-38) 91) 53) 97) 55) 96] 55) 93 85} 33] 73) 22 12 

5] 61; 1] 72] 13) 85) 25) 88) 41) -96) 49 93| 56) 89} 47] 82) 37] 68) 22] 66} 12 

3] 71] 8] 65) 15) 83] 28] 89} 43] 95) 47) 94) 56) 94) 58] 90) 45) 84] 31) 70) 19) 60) 6 

1{ 68] 1] 76) 14| 85| 28) 87 93 94) 55) 96) 55) 89} 50) 88] 32) 70] 17) 63] 5 

5] 61] 6} 80] 9} 83] 28) 86) 39] 92) 52 93) 55 87| 35) 70| 18) 58] 2 

1} 69| 2] 72] 7] 90) 25] 87| 41) 93) 49 58} 91] 55] 87) 44) 82) 33] 71) 18) 62) Oo 

3|, 60} 2] 74) 9} 81] 21) 90) 41) 92) 52) 96) 58) 95) 56) 89) 44) 79) 30; 71) 18 2 

4) 67| 6] 80) 9 24| 91) 43) 96} 48] 94 95 89} 46) 76} 31) 74 61] 3 

5} 68] 5] 80) 7} 83) 26 41] 94] 50} 99] 57] 93] 55} 97] 40) 83) 33) 72) 17) 62} 4 

2) 63| 7] 75| 11] 84] 33) 91] 43) 94) 52] 97) 55) 94] 53) 96) 40) 80) 31) 70 62) 2 

2| 69} 5} 75| 11] 83] 30} 92} 43] 96] 47] 96] 58] 90) 53) 95) 41) 85) 35) 72) 16) 68) 4 

-1} 63] 4] 70) 13) 83) 29) 86 93] 52] 94) 56) 92) 51) 86) 43) 77) ' 66) 17 5 

0| 73] 1| 77) 13] 88} 27) 94] 40} 97) 50} 94) 58) 93) 52) 87) 41) 73) 32) 63) 18) 65} 5 

0| 69} 6] 72) 20) 81) 29) 92 97| 55] 96) 55) 1) 53 42) 74) 31) 67) 16) 63) 4 

1| 65| 4] 75] 20] 91] 34] 92) 41] 94] 54) 99) 56} 99) 51) 86) 41) 76) 27) 70) 12] 62) 6 

1] 62} 7| 81) 12)°85) 34] 87 94) 53] 96] 58] 99) 53) 87| 42) 81) 31) 67] 16 8 

0] 64! 2] 84] 10] 84) 32) 91) 41] 97) 52] 98] 58) 97) 55) 85) 43) 75) 31) 63) 15) 57) 6 

2)...)...| 78] 16] 87] 30} 89) 42) 97) 55) 95) 57 52) 84 79) 31) 69 57| 13 

Shins cilln sie 72| 13).-.]... 95) 45)...]... 0} 55) 97) 53)...)... 80} 29)...)... 7 


EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AT NEW YORK 


Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
a 
Month High- Maxi- Mini- 
£ Date Lowest| Date mum Date mum Date 
28.61 3, 1913 71 26, 1950 — 6 10, 1875 
28.70 6, 1896 73 25, 1920 —14 9, 1934 
Ss. 1, 1914 84 29, 194 5, 1872 
29.03 | 17, 1929 91 27, 1915 12 1, 1923 
29.02 : 95 | 81, 1895 3 * 1947 
9.34 | 26, 1902 97 6. 1899 44 . 19 
29.35 , 1932 102 9, 19: 54 7, 1914 
29.21 31, 1954 102 7, 1918 51 27, 5 
28.72 21, 1938 100 7, 188 39 30, 1912 
29:06 | 25, 1925 5, 1941 27 | 27,19 
28.70 13, 1904 81 1, 1950 7 30. 1875 
28.73 5 69 10, 1946 —13 , 1917 
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ART GALLERIES, MUSEUMS, HISTORIC SITES 


Alabama 

ALABAMA MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
University, Ala., places emphasis on Alabama 
fossils, shells and aboriginal materials; in addi- 
tion it has extensive collections of native and 
foreign shells, beetles, birds, reptiles and ha- 
trachians, many specimens of minerals and fossils 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary ages. Mound State 
Monument, Moundville, Ala., an adjunct of the 
Museum, shows aboriginal burials in situ, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER MUSEUM, 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., contains rec= 
ords of this scientist’s contributions to agronomy; 
also dioramas of achievements by Negroes, 


Arizona 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM, Tucson, is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing the archaeology and 
ethnology of the Southwest. However, there are 
historical and natural history materials. Out- 
standing exhibits and collections include: West- 
ern Apache; tree rings, including a 10-foot section 
of Giant Sequoia with over 1700 annual rings; 
prehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, stone 
and bone work. Ventana Cave gives a stratified 
record of occupancy for about 10,000 years. 


MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA, near 
Flagstaff, offers exhibits showing historical 
changes in the earth and human activities from 
prehistoric times, exclusively in northern Arizona. 


Arkansas 
OLD STATE HOUSE, Little Rock, completed 
1836, was the state capitol until 1912 and now 
shelters the Arkansas Archives Dept. and the 
Arkansas History Commission, with a historical 
library of 100,000 vols. The building was occupied 
by Federal troops during the Civil War. 


ARKANSAS MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUITIES, MacArthur Park, Little Rock, 
is located in a building in which Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was born. Also in the Park is the 
Arkansas Museum of Fine Arts, with paintings, 
ceramics, sculpture and prints. 


California . ; 
CROCKER ART GALLERY, Sacramento, sup- 
ported by the City, has over 1,000 original old 
master drawings dating from the 15th century 
through the early 19th century. It has over 700 
paintings of European and American Schools, It 
also has fine 12th century Korean pottery. 


DISNEYLAND, at Anaheim, Calif., 22 mi. sw of 
Los Angeles on the Santa Ana Freeway, is a 
story-book world operated as an amusement 
park by Walt Disney and Associates on 60 acres. 
Includes a frontier fort, medieval castle, river 
jungle with steamboat, Main St. of the 1890s, etc. 


CALIFORNIA MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. Through 
its interpretive and participating exhibits, the mu- 
seum relates the story of California’s agricultural 
and recreational resources and industrial and sci- 
entific development. Major exhibits describe water 
resources, transportation, redwoods and forests. 


GRIFFITH OBSERVATORY AND PLANE- 
TARIUM, on the slope of Mt. Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, has twin 944-inch and 12-inch Zeiss 
refracting telescopes, three 8-inch solar refractors, 
a Planetarium theater and a Hall of Science. 
Several complicated space travel projectors in 
the Planetarium give spectacular imitations of 
celestial journeys. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
meteorology, and geology are represented by ex- 
hibits of scientific instruments and natural objects. 


HELMS HALL, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, 
is under direction of the Helms Athletic Founda- 
tion, founded, 1936, by Paul H. Helms to honor 
athletes, coaches and others who have contributed 
to amateur, collegiate and professional athletics 
in a noteworthy way. 

Election to Helms Hall is by decision of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T. 
Davis, Robert Myers, R. C. Samuelsen, Ben 
Woolbert, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, Paul H. 
Helms, Jr. is chairman, and W. R. Bill Schroeder 
is secretary. 

Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy awards; Sports Hall of Fame 
awards; Athlete of the Year, and Athlete of the 
Month; Rose Bowl Hall of Fame and others. 


HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART 
GALLERY, San Marino, near Los Angeles, an 
endowed educational institution, is a treasure 
house of rare books, manuscripts and famous 
paintings, originally collected by the founder, a 
Tailroad magnate. Among the rarities are a man~ 
uscript copy of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, c. 
1400; and original Gutenberg Bible, c. 1455; Cax- 
ton’s first printing in English, 1475 and the ms. of 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. Although 
English and American history and literature pre- 
dominate, there is a large collection of incunabula 
and of English imprints before 1641. Among the 
paintings by British masters are Gainsborough’s 
The Blue Boy, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse, and Thos. Lawrence’s Pinkie. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM, Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles, has extensive historical and 
scientific exhibits, of which the California Gallery, 
the story of California, 1542-1869; the Hancock 
Hall of La Brea Fossils; California’s Fossil Record 
and the Indians of Western North America are 
related to regional history. The Ascent of Equus, 
showing the evolution of the horse and develop- 
ment of domestic breeds, and the Time and Meas- 
urement Gallery, devoted to scientific instruments 
dating from the 16th to the 18th centuries, have 
unique interest. Beyond this the Museum has 
1,250,000 specimens of birds, insects, plants fos- 
sils, minerals, etc. An extensive art collection 
includes the William Randolph Hearst Hall of 
Ancient Art, the Gothic Room, the Renaissance 
Gallery, English and American Decorative Arts, 
collections of 16th century Limoges and Swiss and 
Flemish stained glass. 


SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, is especially interested in fostering re- 
search and maintaining collections dealing with 
the American Indian and the Southwest. In addi- 
tion to its extensive cultural exhibits it has a large 
scientific reference library and conducts field work 
in California, Nevada, Mexico and the Southwest. 


J. PAUL GETTY MUSEUM, Pacific Coast High- 
way, Malibu. Open Wednesdays and Saturdays 3-5 
p.m,., by appointment, free. Louis XV and Louis 
XVI galleries with Boucher tapestries and 18th 
century French furniture. Also Greek marbles from 
the Elgin collection, the Lansdowne Hercules, terra 
cottas, bronzes and Roman portraits. The picture 
gallery has works of Titian, Lotto, Tintoretto, 
Rubens, Gainsborough and other Italian and Dutch 
masters from 15th to 17th centuries. 


PASADENA ART MUSEUM, 46 N. Los_Robies 
Ave., Pasadena, has collections in modern German 
painting, American painting, Oriental art and 
prints. About 30 exhibitions are held annually; also 
movies, gallery talks, lectures and concerts. 


ROSICRUCIAN ORDER (AMORC), maintains at 
San Jose, the Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum, Art 
Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Science Museum and 
Planetarium. The museum contains collections of 
ancient jewelry, rare scarabs, mummies and tem-= 
ple ornaments; the temple is a replica of an au- 
thentic 6th dynasty Egyptian temple; there is also 
a full-size reproduction of an Egyptian rock tomb, 
The science museum iemonstrates scientific experi- 
ments. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY, San Diego, has a no- 
table collection of old masters of the Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish and German schools, as 
well as prints and drawings from Rembrandt to 
Whistler. The Italian Renaissance is represented 
by paintings by Titian, Bellini, Giorgione, Tin- 
toretto, Veronese, Luini and Corregio; The Ameri- 
can section contains both contemporary and 19th 
century painters. The collection also includes im- 
portant Asiatic sculpture, bronzes and prints. 


SAN DIEGO MUSEUM OF MAN in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, is a museum of anthropology and arch- 
aeology. Although all races of man are considered 
the ethnic groups of the American continents are 
given the greatest attention. The collections com~ 
prise the handicrafts of many different peoples, 
with emphasis on American Indian cultures. There 
are also models of Indian habitations from the 
Arctic to the Tropics, an Egyptian hall, a Choco 
Indian hall, and a hall about the Maya. 

SAN DIEGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Balboa Park, San Diego is devoted to zoology, bot- 
any, geology, ornithology, mineralogy, conchology, 
Prominence is given to the natural history of the 
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American Southwest and northwestern Mexico, 
with particular emphasis on San Diego County. 


SAN DIEGO ZOO (San Diego Zoological Gar- 
dens) is one of the largest zoos in the world, with 
more than 3,900 animals, representing between 
900 to 1000 species and subspecies. It covers 100 
acres of semitropical mesas and canyons in 1,400- 
acre Balboa Park. It has 5 miles of walks and 
roads and guided bus tours. 

Animals are displayed out-of-doors through- 
out the year. There are two large free-flight 
cages; the largest is 191 ft. long, 75 ft. wide and 
88 ft. high. It houses birds of prey, including 
Andean condors. The other cage contains shore, 
marsh and other birds and has an inside walk. 

San Diego lies within the home territory of the 
California sea lion, northern elephant seal, and 
the harbor seal, These, as well as many other 
animals, are generally housed in family groups. 

Rare species include koalas, proboscis monkey, 
Mantell’s kiwi, two-headed king snake (longest- 
lived two-headed snake on record), flightless 
cormorant from the Galapagos, snow leopard, 
okapi, sacred crane, 65 species of primates and 80 
species of parrots, including the kea. Also, Sia- 
mangs, ocellated turkeys, 30 huge Galapagos 
tortoises, bush dogs, Steller’s sea eagle, Hawaiian 
ducks, a collection of birds of paradise and a pair 
of monkey-eating eagles from the Philippines. 

Popular attraction is a Children’s Zoo, featuring 
more than 30 units, scaled down to accommodate 
4-year-olds. Featured exhibits include a baby- 
seal pool. a freshwater marineland, in a 3,000 
gallon fiber-glass fish bowl; moated enclosures, 
for spider monkeys, raccoons, bear cubs, apes. 


SPANISH MISSIONS—Twenty-one churches 
built by Franciscans of the Roman. Catholic 
Church, 1769-1823, have been restored, rebuilt or 
are in ruins. They are located on or near El Cam- 
ino Real, the Royal Highway, U. S. 101. Father 
Junipero Serra led a missionary expedition from 
Mexico City after Spain expelled the Jesuits in 
1768 and founded 9 churches between 1769 and 
his death at Carmel, 1784. The missions converted 
Indians and raised live stock and grain. Mexico 
secularized and sold the missions in the 1830s. 
After the Mexican War the U. S. returned the 
missions to the church, The buildings suffered 
from fire, earthquake, military and secular use 
and some have been entirely replaced. 


San Diego de Alcala, San Diego. Restored 1931, 
now a museum. 


San Luis Rey de Francia, near Oceanside. 
School for girls. 
San Juan Capistrano, 30 mi. from San Luis 


Rey. Parochial school. Famous for tradition that 
swallows arrive on St. Joseph's Day, Mar. 19, 
depart on St. John’s Day, Oct. 23. 

San Buenaventura, Ventura Parish school. 

Santa Barbara, Los Olivos St. Fourth church, 
enlarged, restored since 1925 earthquake, 

San Gabriel Arcangel, near Los Angeles. 

San Fernando Rey de Espana, San Fernando. 
Oblate fathers. A museum. 

San Ines, Solvang. Parish church, 

La Purisima Concepcion, near Lompoc. State 
monument, rebuilt by CCC, 1935. 

San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, San Luis Obispo. 

San Miguel Arcangel, San Miguel. 

San Antonio de Padua, near Bradley. In ruins. 

Nuestra Senora de Soledad. In ruins. 

San Carlos de Borromeo de Carmelo, 
Carmel. Tomb of Father Junipero Serra. 

San Juan Bautista, 18 mi. n. of Salinas. Mary- 
knoll Fathers. 

Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz. New church, 1858. 

Santa Clara de Assisi, Santa Clara. Became 
college, 1851. 

San Jose de Guadalupe, 15 mi. n. of San Jose, 
Originals destroyed; wooden church since 1891. 

Mission Dolores (San Francisco de Assisi) 16th 
and Dolores Sts., San Francisco. Restored chapel. 

San Rafael Arcangel, A and Fifth Sts., San 
Rafael. New church, 1917. 

San Francisco de Solano, Sonoma. Owned by 
State; chapel museum. Stands on plaza where 
Bear Flag was raised June 14, 1846. 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco, for the advance- 
ment of the natural sciences through public edu- 
cation, exploration, and research, is the oldest 
Scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It main- 
tains a public museum of natural history, the 
Morrison Planetarium, the Steinhart Aquarium, a 
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scientific library, and research department with 


of Science, which houses the planetarium, a 
cault pendulum, other astronomical exhibits, the 
William Barclay Stephens clock and watch col- 
lection and the lamp collection of Mrs, Maude 
Rex Allen. Other facilities in the Hall of Science 
include the May Treat Morrison Auditorium and 
the James Moffit Memorial Library of 3,000 vols. 
dealing with birds and mammals. 

The Academy’s research collection includes 
11,656 mammals, 68,314 birds, 77,649 reptiles and 
amphibians, 700,000 fishes, 403,000 plant speci- 
mens, 3,600,000 insects, and 1,850,000 specimens in 
the field of paleontology. Its collections are 
especially rich in material from California, Alaska, 
and the Galapagos Islands. 3 


M. H. De YOUNG- MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Gold- 
en Gate Park, San Francisco, has 64 galleries, a 
lecture hall, two garden courts and a library. Its 
permanent collection of European and American 
art is housed in galleries surrounding a central 
court adorned with Flemish tapestries given by 
the William Randolph Hearst Foundation. Paint- 
ings, sculptures, stained glass windows, tapestries, 
furniture, decorative arts, and several paneled 
period rooms, illustrate the cultures of the West- 
ern world from ancient times to about 1850. Six 
rooms are devoted to French 18th century, includ- 
ing two original paneled rooms complemented by 
an outdoor formal garden in the 18th century 
style, outstanding pieces of furniture, tapestries, 
sculpture, and paintings by Rembrandt, Hals, Pous- 
sin, Raeburn, David, Boucher, Nattier and Greuze 
and portraits by Rubens and Van Dyck. The per- 
manent collection has also been enriched by the 
Samuel H. Kress Collection of 39 paintings, in- 
cluding Spanish, Dutch, French and _ Italian 
masterpieces by Fra Angelico, Titian, El Greco, 
Pieter de Hooch, Velazquez, Goya and others. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR, Lincoln Park, San Francisco, was given 
to the city of San Francisco, in 1924 by Adolph B. 
Spreckels and his wife in memory of California 
soldiers who fell in World War I, Architecturally, 
the building is Louis XVI in period, based upon 
the palace of the Legion of Honor in Paris. A tri- 
umphal arch, surrounded by colonnades consti- 
tutes the entrance and extends into the Court of 
Honor. In the court is Rodin’s Thinker, 

The permanent collections include sculpture by 
Rodin; European and American painting; 18th 
century French painting, sculpture, tapestries, 
furniture and porcelain and Dutch and English 
paintings and the decorative arts. Important re- 
cent additions include works by Rembrandt, Renoir, 
Claude Lorrain, Delacroix, Magnasco, Degas, 
Lucas Cranach, Vigée-Lebrun, and Manet. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, San 
Francisco, occupies a floor of the Veteran's Build- 
ing, War Memorial Civic Center, with 12 galleries, 
a reference library, an auditorium and classrooms. 
It has about 50 exhibitions a year in contemporary 
art, painting, sculpture, decorative and applied 
arts, architecture and photography. Its perma- 
nent collection contains works by famous modern 
artists of the United States and Europe. 


SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF ART, Santa 
Barbara, has an outstanding collection of contem- 
porary drawings, oils, and water colors ahd a per- 
manent collection of ancient Chinese, Assyrian, 
Korean art; Roman and Greek sculpture, ceram- 


ics, glass and coins; African and Pre-Colombi 
art and oriental instruments. iter 


Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 
has a permanent collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings by contemporary artists and an ex- 
tensive exhibition program in all the arts. The 
Taylor Museum spetializes in culture history of the 
American Southwest and Latin America, and has 
collections of religious folk art of New Mexico, Lat- 
in American and Southwestern materials and the 
John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo 

Sand painting reproductions, 


COLORADO STATE MUSEUM of the 
Historical Society of Colorado, Denver, Saeee 
life in the old West and Southwest, showing In- 
dian and pioneer relics, scale models of stage 
coaches, covered wagons, early railroad equipment. 
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There is a model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dio- 
and miner, 
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1807 stockade site near La Jara; Ute Indian Mu- 
seum at Montrose; and the site of Bent’s Old 
Port near La Junta. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM is composed of five 
branch museums. Departmental collections total 
more than 50,000 objects, including Oriental, 
Egyptian, African Negro, South Sea, American 
Indian, Classical, European and American. Activ- 
ities units include special community education 
exhibition and gallery tour projects, publications, 
Children’s Museum, Museum Art School and 
Cooke-Daniels Foundation lecture series. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
in City Park, Denver, a municipal project, has 
ecological displays of North and South America, 
Australian exhibits, fossils and a Hall of Man. 


DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT covers 
190,798 acres of scenic country on the Green and 
Yampa Rivers in nw Colorado, with canyons, 
sandstone cliffs, and ancient river beds where 
fossils of prehistoric animals may be seen in situ. 
The largest dinosaur found here weighed 30 tons. 


MESA VERDE (Sp. Green Table) is a national 
park of 51,018 acres in sw Colorado where Indians 
built cliff dwellings up to 1300 A. D. There are 
archaeological and geological museums and tour- 
ist accommodations. 


Connecticut 

MYSTIC SEAPORT, Mystic, Conn., is a 19th 
century coastal village recreated by the Marine 
Historical Association, Inc. Buildings include an 
apothecary, smithy, chapel, schoolhouse, rope- 
walk, sail loft, seaport tavern and museums. At 
the docks lie the wooden whaleship, Charles W. 
Morgan; the squarerigger Joseph Conrad; schoon- 
er Australia and ferryboat Brinckeroff. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, Hartford, com- 
prises Colt, Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings 
of 68 galleries illustrating arts of Europe and 
America; containing J. P. Morgan collection of 
antique bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting 
collection of early American furniture; painting 
from 1300 A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; 
period rooms; early Central and South American 
art; ship models; Lifar collection of ballet design 
and costume; S. P. Avery collection of oriental 
porcelain and modern bronzes; old master and 
modern drawings; religious arts of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance: The Atheneum maintains a 
reference library, lectures, art classes and pub- 
lishes the Bulletin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
Yale University, founded 1866 by George Peabody, 
is used in connection with teaching and scientific 
research. It has large collections in vetebrate 
paleontology, zoology, invertebrate paleontology, 
mineralogy, archaeology. Connected-with the muse- 
um is the Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with 
collections of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. 

The first floor gives a survey of animal life, 
both recent and fossil. The Great Hall is devoted 
to reptiles, amphibians and birds, with one of the 
foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
high. Large mammals of North America are shown 
in habitat groups. 

The Hall of Astronomy on the third floor has 
a@ large collection of meteorites, including the 
Weston Fall, first to be observed to fall from the 
sky. Other notable collections are in the Hall 
of Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England, 
and halls devoted to zoology, anthropology and 
primitive culture. 

YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, New 
Haven, founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull, aide- 
de-camp to Gen. George Washington, and Benja- 
min Silliman, was the first art gallery connected 
with an American University. Its collection includes 
objects illustrative of the ancient civilizations of 
Greece, Rome, the Near and Far East; antiquities 
from University excavations at Dura-~Europos,.Sy- 
ria; the Hobart and Edward Small Moore Memorial 
Collection of Oriental art; Jarves and Griggs 
Collections of Italian Renaissance paintings; the 
Garvan collection of American silver, furniture, 
and painting; Morgan collection of American 
miniatures; Edwin Austin Abbey Collection; Euro- 
pean and American prints; Société Anonyme Col- 
lection of modern art; African sculpture. 


DELAWARE Reg ae 

Wilmington, is 
directed by the Wilmington Society of the Fine 
Arts. Its collection of paintings includes a com- 
prehensive Pre-Raphaelite group with works by 
Rossetti, Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, 
Millais, and paintings and drawings by Howard 
Pyle (1853-1911), native of Wilmington. The 
Society supports exhibitions, lectures and an ex- 
tensive educational program. 

HENRY FRANCIS DU PONT MUSEUM at 
Winterthur, 6 mi. out of Wilmington on State 
52, has elaborate collections of early American and 
Federal period furniture and decoration. Reserva- 
tions for tours by written request. Twenty rooms 
and the gardens open without reservations last 
week in April and first 4 weeks in May, Tuesdays 
through Saturdays. Gardens only open Sunday 


afternoons, 
CASTILLO DE ee 

SAN MARCOS, St. Augustine, 
formerly Fort Marion, was erected by Spain, 
1672-1756, ceded to Britain, 1763, returned to 
Spain, 1783, obtained by U. S. by treaty, 1821. It 
has thick walls of coquina, and a moat, dun- 
geons in which Osceola, the Seminole chief, Gen. 
Gadsden and others were confined and is part 
of the National Monument that includes the 
ancient gates of the city. 

MARINE STUDIOS, at Marineland, near St. 
Augustine, Fla., has over 10,0GD specimens of 125 
species of salt water fish and animals on exhibit. 
The specimens range in size from small coral 
reef fish to large sharks. There are over 300 port- 
holes for underwater observation. 

THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM 
OF ART, Sarasota, was willed to the state of 
Florida by John Ringling (d. 1936) together with 
his adjoining home. The museum contains works 
by Rubens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Veronese, 
Strozzi, Tiepolo, Piero di Cosimo, Poussin, Velas- 
quez, Murillo, Gainsborough, Reynolds and many 
other masters. It is built around three sides of a 
tropical garden court, incorporating arches, col- 
umns and doorways from Europe. An important 
exhibit is the 18th-century Asolo Theater, brought 
from Italy in 1950 and in regular use. 

The Museum of the Circus contains two parade 
wagons, lithographs, and circus documents. 

Georgia 

ANDERSONVILLE, site of the Confederate pris- 
on camp, 1863-1864. Prison Park, where over 50,000 
Union soldiers were confined and one-fourth died, 
has memorial monuments and Providence Spring, 
said to have come in answer to soldiers’ prayers. 
There is a National Cemetery. The village has a 
monument to Henry Wirz, prison custodian, who 
was tried and hanged by the Federal Govt. 


ATLANTA CYCLORAMA, in Grant Park, At- 
lanta, is a pictorial representation of the Battle of 
Atlanta, July 22, 1864, on a 400-ft. canvas. 


STONE MOUNTAIN, near Atlanta, is an im- 
mense outcropping of solid granite, 800 ft. tall and 
7 mi. around. On one face it bears a huge unfin- 
ished sculpture of Gen. Robt. E. Lee and Confed- 
erate leaders begun by Gutzon Borglum, 


Idaho 

CRATERS OF THE MOON NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, 48,000 acres, 20 mi. w of Arco, provides a 
Trough, jagged and cavernous landscape as nearly 
that of the moon as the imagination can construct. 
Huge fissures were formed by subterranean explo- 
sions with ejection of lava. Large eroded areas 
containing multitudes of small caves; part of the 
park is wooded, part barren. Cabins and inn are 


available. . * 
Hilinois 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Museum of 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, em- 
phasizes the natural history of the Chicago region 
in its exhibits. Chicago Environs Hall is composed 
of large habitat groups illustrating ecological re- 
lationships in replicas to typical dune, marsh, 
prairie, and woodland sites in the vicinity of 
Chicago. Study collections also represent many 
other areas in North America. 

ADLER PLANETARIUM AND ASTRONOMICAL 
MUSEUM. Lake Front, Chicago, includes an ex- 
tensive collection of astronomical and mathemat- 
ical instruments of past centuries, transparencies 
of celestial photographs and many other exhibits 
of top educational value. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, on Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, contains extensive galleries of 
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terpieces all the important schools, 
<p aes of Art, the Burnham School of 
Architecture, the School of Drama in the Good- 


reign scholarships. 
a special exhibits of paintings, sculpture, 
tapestries, prints, etchings, and awards prizes. 

‘The Art Institute is famous for its great collec- 
tion of 19th and 20th century French paintings; 
its rich groups of Dutch, Flemish, and Italian 
masters; its fine representation of Americans, 
from the traditional painters through Innes, 
Homer, Whistler, down to the modern abstract. 
It has 55,000 prints and drawings, many rare; ex- 
tensive oriental examples of painting, sculpture, 
bronzes and fabrics; the Thorne collection of 
miniature rooms. The decorative arts and textiles 
are subject of well rounded collections and sculp- 
ture ranges from the classical to the modern. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, specializes in the history of Chi- 
cago and the Middle West, but also has exhibits 
of national scope. American history is dramatized 
in the chronological arrangements of period rooms. 
One of the 18 period rooms is a reproduction of 
the original Senate Chamber in Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia, the seat of the Government of the 
United States prior to its transfer to Washington 
(1800). Authentic relics owned by George and 
Martha Washington are shown. 

Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including per- 
sonal effects and over 1,000 letters, documents. A 
corridor lined with etchings, lithographs and en- 
gravyings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin- 
coln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor 
of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. There 
is also an exact reproduction of the bedroom in 
which Lincoln died, including bed and furniture. 

The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
on Chicago and the Old Northwest, 


LINCOLN PARK ZOO (Lincoln Park Zoological 
Gardens) Chicago, covers 25 acres and exhibits 
thousands of mammals, birds and reptiles. The 
Zoo has 5 major buildings, 5 barns, 30 outdoor 
yards, 9 dens for wolves and foxes, 9 bear pits, 
5 cages for birds of prey, a penguin pool and 
extensive facilities for smaller birds and for 
flamingoes, cranes, storks, swans and peacocks. 
Water barriers are employed in place of fences. A 
new building, the first unit of an elaborate 
Children’s Zoo, was opened in 1959. The Travel- 
ing Zoo carries tame animals to children in 
areas of the Chicago Park District. Lincoln Park 
Zoo became noted as the home of Bushman, a 
6 ft,, 2 in., gorilla, weight 550 lbs., who died in 
1951, aged 22 years. It now has 3 African gorillas. 


CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Roosevelt Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
presents a comprehensive survey of the races of 
man as well as flora, fauna and geology. The ex- 
hibits and scientific study collections are divided 
into 4 major departments: anthropology, botany, 
geology, zoology. Included are the Hall of the 
Stone Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of 
sculptures in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoff- 
man; North, Central and South American Indian 
groups and exhibits of Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, 
Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet and other parts 
of Asia; Africa and islands of the South Pacific. 
The Hall of Babylonian Archaeology contains relics 
found on the site of the ancient city of Kish, 

‘The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
produces an Alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
Illinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South America, and a South 
African desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
to North American and foreign woods. 

The Museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals. Museum sci- 
entists go on expeditions every year in search of 
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of aboriginal Indian remains in Arizona. : 


by INDUSTRY ’ 
ackson Park, Chicago, founded Julius Rosen- 
“ , contains num exhibits devoted to scien- 
tific and industria the 


Them to the Needs of Man. The Museum occu- 
pies the apy eon ne gap of the World’s 
Columbian ion, fs 

Many of the exhibits place the spectator in 
the midst of the setting or enable him to operate 
devices demonstrating activities. Unusual displays 
are those of the Illinois coal mine, a Santa Fe 
electric 


the World of Numbers exhibit of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. The first moving 
rubber sidewalk is part of the new story of rubber. 
A large section demonstrates the application of 
electrical energy and the latest electronic develop- 
ments. Public health is stressed in exhibits cover- 
ing birth and human development, nutrition, 
cancer and polio, the heart and anesthesia. Recent 
new exhibits are the Tale of A Tub, showing the 
influence of automation on the work of the house- 
wife; Color Television and Motorama, transporta- 
tion from the first wheel, to the proposed space 
ships of the future. - 


JOHN G. SHEDD AQUARIUM, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, exhibits over 10,000 aquatic 
specimens, from the sea horse to the shark, from 
mosquito fish to huge turtles and groupers. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO maintains a museum at the Uni- 
versity and field work in Egypt and Asia Minor. 
Its exhibits include objects representative of the 
art, architecture, religion, literature, and handi- 
crafts of the ancient Near East. The objects in- 
clude colossal sculptures such as a 40-ton human- 
headed winged bull from the Assyrian palace at 
Khorsabad, a 16-foot statue of Tutankhamen 
from Egypt and a gold treasure from Persia- 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM, Springfield, car- 
ries on field work, collection and exhibition, and 
supplies motion pictures, film strips, field re- 
cordings and model exhibits to Illinois’ schools. 
A 10-ton Museumobile which travels to schools 
and communities, contains 22 three-dimensional 
dioramas and exhibits. The museum contains col- 
lections in geology, zoology, botany, and anthro- 
pology including American Indian archaeology 
and ethnology. Of special interest are the mush- 
room habitat exhibits, the Hopewellian Indian 
pottery and Mazon Creek fossils. Its herbarium 
contains over 50,000 Illinois plant specimens. Two 
series of dioramas depict the cultural progress 
of man and the history of Dlinois. 


NEW SALEM’ STATE PARK, 20 mi. nw of 
Springfield, contains the restored pioneer village 
of New Salem on the Sangamon River, where 
Abraham Lincoln lived 1831-1837, as storekeeper, 
surveyor and postmaster. Annual performances of 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois by Robt. Sherwood, and 
other patriotic exercises. Other Lincoln memorials: 
Lincoln’s home until 1861, Springfield; Lincoln’s 
tomb, Springfield; Lincoln Log Cabin State Park, 
Coles County, se of Mattoon, where the Lincolns 


moved in 1831. A 
Indiana 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, Indianapol- 
is, includes an art museum and a school, has more 
than 11,000 objects in 12 galleries in the museum 
building, and represents the arts from ancient to 
modern times. Most important paintings include 
Dutch 17th Century landscapes, work of American 
artists, and French post-impressionists. There 
is a major collection of ancient Chinese bronzes 
and porcelains of the Sung and Ming dynasties. 

NANCY HANKS LINCOLN STATE MEMORIAL 
AND LINCOLN STATE PARK, near Lincoln City, 
Spencer county, Ind., include most of Tom Lin- 
coln’s farm and the grave of Nancy Hanks, moth- 
er of Abraham Lincoln. Two buildings connected 
by a cloistered walk are memorials to both. Lin- 
coln’s only sister, Sarah, is buried in the church- 
yard of Little Pigeon Baptist Church. 

SPRING MILL VILLAGE, a restored pioneer 
settlement dating back to 1814, is located in Spring 
Mill State Park 3 mi. east of Mitchell, Ind. It 
contains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel 
and flume, wooden gears and huge stones still 
grinding corn; postoffice, general store, apothe- 
cary’s shop, tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses. 
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WORLD WAR MEMORIAL PLAZA covering 5 
in the heart 


of Washington, D. C. 

edifice in it, Memorial Hall, has a ground area 
ft., and a podium at a height of 
a tower above it. A huge bronze 
sculpture by Henry Hering, Pro Patria, stands 
there. The Altar Room has a shrine 115 ft. high 
and American emblems in marble. Obelisk Square, 
n of Memorial Hall, has a 100-ft. obelisk of black 
granite. The Cenotaph, of black granite, com- 
memorates an Indiana soldier. Nearby is the 
American Legion ha, erected 1925. Older than the 
memorials of the Plaza is the State Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument, erected 1902, 184 ft. tall and 
surmounted by a 38-ft. Victory. 


Iowa 

DAVENPORT PUBLIC MUSEUM, 1704 Brady 
Street, Davenport, established 1867, as Daven- 
port Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of 
History of Man in the area from earliest Indians 
to the Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell 
mounds, Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri- 
Arkansas Indian pottery, mineralogy, paleontol- 
ogy, zoology and botany; Herbarium of 20,000 
sheets, C. A. Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery, 
ethnological collections from oriental civilizations, 
ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, and historic Indians 
of North America. The Library of Science, History 
and Arts has 75,000 vols. 


DAVENPORT MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, 
originated with paintings collected by C. A. Ficke, 
including outstanding examples of Mexican colo- 
nial, and has since expanded its paintings of Euro- 
pean and American schools. Notable old masters 
include Brueghel, Constable, Reynolds and others. 
It has frequent exhibitions of wood block prints, 
water colors, portraits, ceramics, photographs and 
costume designs, and annually holds the Quad- 
City artists’ exhibition (Davenport, Ia., Rock 
Island, Moline and East Moline, IIl.). 


DES MOINES ART CENTER, in Greenwood 
Park, Des Moines, Ia., estab. 1948, has collections 
of American contemporary painting and sculpture, 
also examples of work by Goya, Rodin, etc. The 
Center maintains a reference library, daily classes 
in drawing, painting, sculpture, ceramics, and 
gives lectures, concerts and motion pictures. The 
building was designed by Eliel Saarinen and the 
court has a fountain sculpture by Carl Milles. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES occupies the State Historical 
Bldg., Des Moines. It preserves the history of 
Iowa from~aboriginal days, containing geological 
specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of Indians 
and white pioneers, a complete record of birds, 
animals, insects, trees; a valuable manuscript di- 
vision, with letters from authors, explorers, states- 
men; war histories, and G. A. R. collection, auto= 
graphs, and bound newspapers. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF IOWA, lowa 
City is housed by the State University and contains 
107,000 books and 10,000 bound vols. of newspaper 
files. It specializes in Iowa and midwestern history, 
publishes a monthly, the Palimpsest, a quarterly, 
Iowa Journal of History, and books on Iowa his- 
tory, biography and government. it is supported by 
state appropriation, and has 5,800 members and 350 
depositories and exchanges. 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL MU- 
SEUM, Decorah, preserves historical and cultural 
objects relating to the pioneers who came from 
Norway. Household utensils, silverware, tapestries, 
decorative chests; pioneer life exhibits; memora- 
pilia of Civil War veterans are shown; there is 
also the outdoor museum of two pioneer homes, a 
schoolhouse, @ mill house and a drying house, all 


built of logs. ‘Kansas 


EISENHOWER MUSEUM AND HOME, Abilene, 
Kans. The original home containing all the furn- 
ishings left when the mother of the President died 
in 1946, and a new museum building of native 
stone, are the property of the Eisenhower Founda- 
tion to Promote Citizenship and to Honor Veterans 
of America’s Wars. The museum is the repository 
of the President’s trophies and medals, over 6,000 
items. Six Eisenhower sons grew up in the home 
and their pictures and belongings are there. 


KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, To- 
peka, has large collections of documents of terri- 
tory and state, as well as maps and charts going 
pack 300 years. A Spanish sword believed to date 
from Coronado’s expedition of 1541 is an exhibit. 


The society has a collection of bound volumes of 
American newspapers second only to that of the 
Library of Congress. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS MUSEUMS. The 
Museum of Natural History of the University of 
Kansas is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and re- 
cent), mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals presents mammals in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the Tropics. The horse, 
Comanche, lone survivor of Custer’s battle of the 
Little Big Horn is on display. 


The University of Kansas Museum of Art, con- 
tains European and American painting and sculp- 
ture; European and Oriental decorative arts; 
medals and plaquettes from the Renaissance to 
the present; a timepiece collection, and prints, 
textiles, glass and ceramics. There are sculptures 
by Riemenschneider and Goetsch, a 13th century 
polychromed Tuscan Madonna, Italian bronzes. 
Important paintings by Bronzino, Solimena, 
Palma, Giovane, Sully, Homer, West, Troyon, 
Bourdon, Redon, Rombouts, Rossetti, Maul- 
bertsch. Kremsershmidt. 

The Snow Entomological Museum contains 1,- 
400,000 insect specimens. The research collections 
are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, Homoptera, 


i F 
and in bees. Kentucky 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN NATIONAL PARK, 3 mi. 
from Hodgenville, the original farm of Thos. 
Lincoln, has a log cabin reputedly the birth- 
place of the President, housed in a large granite 
building with 6 monoliths at the entrance, 
erected 1911. Above the door is carved: With 
malice toward none, with charity for all. 


GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. MUSEUM, Fort Knox, 
near Louisville, Ky., contains World War II equip- 
ment collected by Gen. Patton, the general’s jeep 
and weapons captured in Korea. 


MAMMOTH CAVE, near Cave City, discovered 
1799, has 150 mi. of passageways, Echo River, 
rooms with 200-ft. ceilings. The National Park 
covers over 50,000 acres. Outside the Park, 14 
mi. w of Cave City is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, 
where Collins died after discovering it, 1925. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME, originally 
Federal Hill, 1 mi. east of Bardstown, was the 
home of Judge John Rowan, Senator and State 
Chief Justice, who entertained Lafayette and 
many famous Americans, Stephen Foster visited 
his cousin, John Rowan, here in 1815 and wrote 
My Old Kentucky Home on a desk preserved here. 


PIONEER MEMORIAL STATE PARK, Harrods- 
burg, Ky., 30 mi. from Lexington, contains the re- 
constructed Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, 
blockhouses and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, 
sheltering log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were 
married; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod founded 
1714, protected first white settlement west of 
Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Louisiana 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART, City Park, 
New Orleans, houses various collections and art 
objects including Italian Renaissance paintings 
given by Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the Chan- 
man H. Hyams Collection of Barbizon and other 
salon paintings and statuary, the Morgan Whitney 
collection of carved jades and other hard stones, 
the Frank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 
ancient Aegean glass, old and modern master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture and works by New 
Orleans and Louisiana artists, past and present. 


LOUISIANA STATE MUSEUM, New Orleans, 
estab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby- 
tere, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up as of 1849; Madame John’s Legacy, 
an ancient residence, and the St. Ann Street 
Pontalba building. 

In the Cabildo, built in 1795, where the Loui- 
siana Purchase was consummated in 1803, are ex- 
hibited period costumes, material of both World 
War I and World War II, and of the War of 1812. 
Mardi Gras costumes, Carnival favors, the history 
of music in New Orleans and important works 
of art. Particularly important are the portraits 
of French and Spanish governors, of the Montegut 
family, John Paul Jones, the Lafitte brothers. 
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enerals Beauregard, Plauche and Thomas, and 
ae Napoleon Death Mask, The Museum is rich 
in 19th Century American portraits, clothes, in- 
dustrial products, sculpture and photographs. 
There is a large Audubon collection, 


MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, La., is devoted 
to studies dealing with Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Its museum has archaeologicai relics of Mayan, 
Aztec and other Caribbean and Central American 
cultures and exhibits devoted to the modern Indian. 


VIEUX CARRE, the French Quarter of New 
Orleans, begins at Jackson Square and comprises 
many blocks of picturesque houses with iron 
balconies. In this area are the Cahbildo, the 
Absinthe House (1806), St. Louis Cathedral 
(1794) and the French market. 


Maine 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Brunswick, has collections of American paintings 
and silver, Renaissance drawings, Chinese cer- 
amics, Assyrian and Greek sculpture and others. 


BRICK STORE MUSEUM, Kennebunk, em- 
phasizes exhibits relating to shipbuilding and trade. 


Maryland 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART, has ex- 
tensive collections of paintings, sculpture, cer- 
a@mics, tapestries, furniture, covering many pe- 
riods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
to 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
portant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture, principally French; Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings by Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs Collection of European 
paintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
tries, furniture, porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets d’art; Mrs. P. B. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma- 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art objects of various periods and cultures; the 
Gallagher Memorial Collection of contemporary 
American painting; Maryland Wing with colonial 
rooms, paintings and Americana and the White 
Collection of Maryland silver; William Woodward 
Memorial Collection of English paintings of thor- 
oughbred horses; graphic arts collection. 


FORT McHENRY~NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
Baltimore, contains restored Fort McHenry, started 
1794, famous for the bombardment of 1814 during 
which Francis Scott Key wrote The Star-Spangled 
Banner. Relics, flag exhibits and period firearms. 


MARYLAND ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Balti- 
more, founded 1797, occupies quarters in the Enoch 
Pratt Library Bldg. It supports exhibits and lec- 
tures on science and industry, including astron- 
omical observations, mobile exhibits for schools. 
It conducts Davis Planetarium, 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Balti- 
more, founded 1844, is privately supported and has 
3,700. members. It has the original manuscript of 
the Star-Spangled Banner, presented 1953 in mem- 
ory of Catherine Key Jenkins. 

The Society maintains a library, art gallery and 
museum and publishes historical studies. The li- 
brary has 50,000 books, 20,000 pamphlets and thou- 
Sands of manuscripts, prints and maps. Among its 
treasures are the papers of the Lords Baltimore, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Robert Gilmor, Rob- 
ert Oliver, the Lloyd Ridgely and Latrobe families. 
The original competitive designs for the United 
States Capitol (1792) and drawings for public 
structures by Benjamin H. Latrobe are here. There 
are 250 engraved portraits of George Washington 
and portraits and engravings by St. Memin. 

The gallery and museum has portraits by Amer- 
ican artists, landscapes, drawings and miniatures; 
furniture of the 18th and early 19th century, silver, 
Porcelain, glass, military relics, jewelry and cos- 
tumes. Special collections include furnishings of 
the Patterson-Bonaparte and other families and 
Confederate items. Other major groups are Orien- 
tial export china, Amelung glass, early American 

tchenware, and the Kirk silver service of the 

1d battleship Maryland. 
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WALTERS ART GALLERY, Baltimore, has ex- 
hibits illustrating the arts from ancient Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt to the 19th century. Noteworthy 
are Egyptian small sculptures; Greek, Roman and 
Etruscan bronzes and ceramics; Roman sarcophagi; 
Byzantine arts and’ enamels, carved ivories, stained 
glass, and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance 
bronzes, enamels and jewelry; 18th-century English 
and French porcelain, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Barye bronzes; Oriental 
ceramics and Islamic pottery and metal-work, 

The paintings range from Italian and Spanish 
examples of the 13th century to the chief French 
schools of the 19th. The library contains over 
1300 incunabula. 


Massachusetts 


CONCORD, shrine of Revolutionary and Liter- 
ary history, has the Minute Man statue on the 
spot where the ‘‘embattled farmers stood and 
fired the shot heard round the world’, when. at- 
tacked by 800 British troops Apr. 19, 1775, at the 
bridge over the Concord River, recently restored. 
Nearby is the Old Manse, built 1769, boyhood home 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson and occupied by Haw- 
thorne and his bride, 1842-45, Also The Wayside, 
once home of A. Bronson Alcott and family, but 
associated chiefly with Hawthorne, who built a 
tower study. Next door is Orchard House, where 
Louis May Alcott wrote Little Women and other 
books. In the grounds stands Alcott’s School of 
Philosophy, in which he tried out new theories 
of education. Also in Concord are the House of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, occupied by him 1835 to 
1882, the house of Henry D. Thoreau, and the 
place where Ephraim Bull developed the Con- 
cord grape. 


Antiquarian House contains relics and antiques 
of 1685-1870, with memorabilia of the great au- 
thors and artists who lived in Concord. Emerson’s 
study, containing books as he left them, is re- 
produced. There are articles used by Thoreau at 
Walden and one of the signal lanterns hung in 
Old North Church, Boston, to warn Paul Revere; 
also a diorama of the battle of Concord, 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Boston, founded 1790 and the oldest historical 
society in the U. S., has a museum that contains 
many relics associated with American history, and 
valuable portraits by Smibert, Harding, Copley, 
Stuart, and other American painters. There are 
two collections of coins, ancient, medieval, and 
modern; the Winthrop Papers, covering three cen- 
turies of New England, the private papers of 
Thomas Jefferson and the Adams Papers, 300,000 
pages of mss. of John Adams, John Quincy Adams 
and Charles Francis Adams. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Fenway and Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, contains superior collections 
of the art of the Far East, the Middle Hast, 
Egypt and America. The Chinese and Japanese 
painting and sculpture collections contain many 
rare items and there is an important Indian col- 
lection. The Museum has conducted excavations 
in Egypt and obtained valuable objects at Gizeh. 
In the classical collection the Eros relief, the 
Cretan chryselephantine statuette and the gold 
bowl are considered exceptional. 

The textiles include examples of Medieval French 
and Flemish work, also Asiatic, Peruvian, Coptic, 
English and American. Medieval and Renaissance 
sculpture are well represented. The examples of 
decorative arts include the Liberty bowl and other 
pieces by Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room from 
Peabody, Mass., and the Karolik American furni- 
ture and paintings, 1720 to 1865. 

In painting the major works of all important 
Schools of Europe and America are represented. 
The Museum has Velasquez’ Don Carlos and the 
Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der Wey- 
den’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandt’s 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Cruci- 
fixion, as well as outstanding work by Gauguin, 
Caravaggio, Canaletto, Copley, Rubens, Renoir, 
Manet, Cezanne and Monet. 


BOSTON MEMORIALS of American History. Old 
North Church, 189 Salem St., erected 1723, ees 
signal lanterns for Paul Revere hung, 1775; steeple 
restored after 1954 hurricane. Faneuil Hall, por- 
trait gallery, erected 1742, restored 1763 after fire. 
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Bunker Hill Monument, Charlestown, site of battle 
of June 17, 1775. USS Constitution (Old Ironsides) 
at dock of U. S. Naval Shipyard, Charlestown; 
built 1797, restored. 


ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM, 
280 The Fenway, a replica of a Venetian palace, 
contains masterpieces of painting and sculpture. 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Science Park, 
Boston, combines exhibits of natural history, sci- 
ence, industry, public health and astronomy, and 
has a fully equipped ship’s bridge, an atomic en- 
ergy exhibit, models of ships and engines. In 
October, 1958, the Charles Hayden Planetarium 
was opened. Its projector shows over 9,500 stars. 


COMPUTATION LABORATORY OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., carries on re- 
search in fields relating to the construction and 
operation of large-scale digital calculating and 
data processing machinery. 

The building houses a library, shops and labora- 
tories. In the center of the building is the machine 
room, where the IBM Automatic Sequence Con- 
trolled Calculator, Mark I, the Harvard Automatic 
Magnetic Drum Calculator, Mark IV, and a Rem- 
ington Rand Univac I compute tables and solve 
mathematical problems. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., was founded 1866 by George Peabody. Its 
collections, acquired by expeditions, are notable 
for the objects of Mayan origin, and for ethnologi- 
cal materials from the Pacific Islands, Central 
Africa, South America, the Pueblo area of the 
American Southwest and the Indian settlements of 
the western plains. Some of the objects date from 
the Lewis & Clark expedition of 1806; others were 
obtained through the leadership of Alexander 
Agassiz (1835-1910), son of Louis Agassiz. The 
Museum has the largest collection of Old World 
prehistoric material in the Americas, 


DEERFIELD MEMORIAL HALL, Old Deerfield, 
Mass., erected 1799, has collections associated with 
the famous Indian raids of 1675 and 1704. Other 
18th century houses with period furnishings are 
Hall Tavern, 1765; Parson Ashley House, 1732; 
Frary House (inn); Asa Stebbins House and oth- 
ers; also Wilson Printshop (after 1800). 

OLD DARTMOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AND WHALING MUSEUM. New Bedford, Mass., 
contains a collection of furniture, costumes, por- 
traits, American glassware, firearms and historical 
documents and a large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, Log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, the 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of scrim- 
shaw and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet col- 
lection of 40 ship models. 


PILGRIM HALL, Plymouth, Mass., estab. 1824, 
contains surviving relics of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
and their families, including swords of Myles Stan- 
dish, Bibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
and the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born 
in the colony; original chairs, chests, books owned 
by Pilgrims, original letters, manuscripts, records 
of the churches and fragments recovered from 
sites of original settlements. The patent of Plym- 
outh Colony, 1621, oldest state document in New 
England, is here. The collections are maintained 
by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth. 

BERKSHIRE ATHENAEUM, the library of 
Pittsfield, has the Herman Melville Memorial 
Room, containing letters, furniture and other me- 
morabilia of Melville, who lived here while writing 
Moby Dick and other books. The room contains 
a large scrimsaw and whaling collection. The 
Library was 600 vols. dealing with the Shakers, 
out of a total of 116,000 books. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, science and local history museum. The art 
galleries include painting, sculpture and pottery; 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart, Hudson River artists and moderns, 

The natural history department includes galleries 
devoted to minerals, birds, biology, animals, 
Berksnire County and animals in miniature. The 
museum has one of the five sledges with which 
Robert E. Peary reached the North Pole, the orig- 
inal One Hoss Shay, immortalized by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and the first transformer for long 
distance transmission, built by Wm. Stanley. 


ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem, Mass., was founded 
in 1848 to preserve significant materials connected 
with the history and culture of Essex County. 


There are three divisions—library, museum (in- 
cluding three houses illustrating the best archi- 
tecture of the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries), 
and a publications department. The Essex Insti- 
tute Historical Collections are published quarterly. 
From time to time important books relative to 
Essex County are published. The library contains 
approximately 500,000 books and pamphlets. More 
than 1,500 ship logs and journals, a large number 
of family manuscripts and early customs house 
records, early American and English imprints, im- 
portant 18th century juveniles, a music library of 
about 20,000 pieces, 5,100 broadsides, original rec- 
ords of the witchcraft trials, complete first edi- 
tions of Hawthorne and Whittier, and the impor- 
tant Whittier manuscripts from Oak Knoll, 
Danvers, are the basis of the library. 

In the historical museum is one of the most im- 
portant collections of 17th and 18th century 
portraits, Smibert, Badger, Greenwood, Copley and 
Stuart -are represented. Four period rooms, 4 
period furniture collection up through the Victo- 
rian, collections of silver, china, glass, military 
uniforms and buttons, guns and coins illustrate 
life in Essex County. The Institute’s three houses, 
all furnished, are the 1684 John Ward house and 
two of the finest Federalist houses by Samuel 
McIntire, the Peirce-Nichols house (1782, 1801) and 
the Pingree house (1804). 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, Salem, Mass., 
erected 1668, used by Hawthorne as setting for 
novel, contains memorabilia. Close by are an 
ancient bakery, Hathaway House, 1682, and Retire 
Beckett House, 1655. Hawthorne’s birthplace, built 
1692, is private, but Custom House, where he was 
surveyor of the port, is part of Salem Maritime 
National Historic Site. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM, founded 1867 
by George Peabody, occupies the rebuilt East India 
Marine Hall (1824). It took over the museum of 
the East India Marine Society, begun 1799, and 
the natural history collections of Essex Institute, 
begun 1834, and developed collections in marine 
materials, ethnology and natural history. Sail and 
steam vessels, whaling, Salem’s world trade, eth- 
nology of the Far East, South Pacific, and Amer=- 
ican Indians are among the subjects covered. 


SAUGUS IRONWORKS RESTORATION, Saugus, 
Mass., 10 mi. n. of Boston, is a replica of the first 
practical ironworks, 1643-1675, restored by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. Ancient tools, 
fragments of water wheels and parts of furnace 
were found on the site. The original ironmaster’s 
house was restored 1915 by Wallace Nutting. 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE, on Route 20 near 
Southbridge, Mass., on the Quinebaug river, is a 
reconstructed old-time New England village of 
authentic houses and shops, shown functioning. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Wor- 
cester, has a comprehensive collection of books, 
lithographs, engravings and other material il- 
lustrative of American history and printing, in- 
cluding newspapers, almanacs and other items is- 
sued before 1820. 

Michigan 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Detroit, is a 
municipally owned museum of art. It represents in 
orderly historical sequence every stage of human 
cuiture and every great art epoch from prehistoric 
man to the 20th century. It has over 1,000 paint- 
ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
furniture, goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
and textiles. 


FORT WAYNE MILITARY MUSEUM, Detroit, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 
racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
ciated exhibits on military history of this area, 


DETROIT HISTORICAL MUSEUM is main- 
tained by the City of Detroit. The main exhibit 
areas present (1) the Streets of Detroit—full scale 
street scenes of two periods; (2) Metropolitan Sery- 
ices, with exhibits of cultural, recreational aspects 
of life in the city and the work of city department 
and public utilities; (3) Social History, emphasiz- 
ing home life and standards of living of typical 
citizens; (4) Industrial exhibits of the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry over 250 years; 
(5) Hall of Patriotism; (6) Hall of Citizenship, and 
the Marine Museum Division relating the history 
of the Great Lakes. 

HENRY FORD MUSEUM AND GREENFIELD 
VILLAGE, Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were 
founded in 1929 by Henry Ford and dedicated to 
Thomas Alva Edison. 
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The Henry Ford Museum is housed in repro- 
ductions of Independence Hall, Congress Hall and 
Old City Hall, Philadelphia, and its 14 acres in- 
clude exhibits of antique automobiles, locomotives, 
fire engines, farm implements, furniture, etc. 

Greenfield Village has over 100 separate build- 
ings illustrating 19th Century America, including 
the laboratory and other buildings used by Edison 
at Menlo Park, N.J., where he invented the elec- 
tric light; a silk mill, a grist mill, a copper shop, 
a blacksmith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a Cape 
Cod windmill, etc., moved from original sites; the 
Logan County, Ill., courthouse in which Lincoln 
practiced law, containing relics such as the chair 
he sat in when shot; the Wright Brothers cycle 
shop from Dayton, Ohio; the birthplaces of Henry 
Ford, William Holmes McGuffey, Luther Burbank 
and Orville Wright; the house in which Noah 
Webster prepared his dictionary. There are also 
machine shops, a village fire house, an inn of 
stagecoach days, a covered bridge from Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 showboat and many other historic houses 
and objects intended to recall development of 
industries and cultural life in the United States. 


Minnesota 

WALKER ART CENTER, Minneapolis, Minn., 
developed from collections of oriental ceramics and 
jade and European and American paintings begun 
in 1879 by Thomas Barlow Walker, pioneer lumber- 
man. It has extensive collections of contemporary 
paintings, sculpture and prints, The Center con- 
ducts exhibitions, concerts, fectures and class work, 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Minneap- 
olis, houses more than 30,000 works of art dating 
from about 4,000 B.C. to the present. European 
and American paintings cover a 500-year range 
from the Italian Renaissance to the moderns. 
Older cultures are represented in ancient Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Greek and Roman art, Persian 
pottery and illuminated manuscripts, French and 
Flemish tapestries, American and English silver 
and sculpture, gold and ceramics from pre-Colum- 
bian America. There are comprehensive collections 
of ancient Chinese bronzes and gold, carved jade, 
porcelains and royal vestments, as well as Euro- 
péan and American decorative arts. 


MINNESOTA. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, Univ, of Minnesota, Minneapolis, has life- 
size habitat exhibits of flora, fauna and lakes, 
and many smaller displays. Educational programs 
include field research, films and state park 
naturalist study in cooperation with Minn, Dept. 
of Conservation. 


MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSE- 
UM, on Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., shows how 
Minnesotans of the past lived in terms of the tools 
they used, the clothes they wore, their furnishings 
and conveyances, 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division are over 4,000,000 
items, covering three centuries of Minnesota his-~ 
tory and including letters, diaries, and other docu-~ 
ments left by the pioneers. 

Mississippi 

LAUREN ROGERS LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
OF ART, Laurel, Miss., contains, besides the 
Library with well-stocked Mississippiana, collec- 
tions of American, French, Dutch and other 
European masters; sculpture, glass, medals; Per- 
sian pottery; Indian baskets. Frequent exhibits of 
contemporary work. 


NATCHEZ is a showplace of stately mansions 
erected late in the 18th century and before the 
Civil War. Garden clubs sponsor pilgrimages in 
March to 30 houses including Rosalie (1820) 
Grant’s hq.; The Briers (1812) birthplace ot 
Varina Howell Davis; Connelly’s Tavern (1795). 
Plantation architecture, furnishings, antiques. 


OLD COURT HOUSE MUSEUM, Vicksburg, 
managed by the Historical Society, is Vicksburg’s 
most historic building. It was built in 1858 by 
Slave labor. Here the Confederate flag was low- 
ered and the United States flag raised July 4, 1863. 
Besides Confederate memorabilia such as original 
flags, documents, wallpaper newspaper, guns, 
swords, field orders, receipts for slaves, etc., it 
exhibits rare southern ante-bellum Americana 


from the Indian and pioneer periods thr 
Civil War. ® if See RSE 
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Missouri 
WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF 
ART AND MARY ATKINS MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS is in Kansas City, Mo. The fields of art 
represented include paintings, sculpture, decorative 
arts, textiles, tapestries, period rooms, ceramics, 
etc. The collections cover all periods from pre- 
classical to modern times and many world-famous 
artists are represented. The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation includes Italian Renaissance painting 
and sculpture. There is a comprehensive collection 
of the arts of China and India. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Jefferson 
Memorial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 
museum open daily, and a library restricted to 
research. Historical memorabilia of early St. 
Louis (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum. 
The Chas. A. Lindberg collection commemorating 
his flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis plane 
in 1927 comprises 15,000 items. The library con- 
tains Spanish colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
letters, Mississippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs and material relating to 
the history of advertising in the Middle West. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY, Independence, 
Mo., dedicated July 6, 1957, is a repository for the 
papers, documents and memorabilia of the former 
President. It includes his private offices. 


KANSAS CITY MUSEUM, Kansas City, Mo., 
municipally owned, is modernizing its exhibits of 
anthropology and natural history. Eskimoland per- 
mits school groups to enter igloo and hear recorded 
sounds of the north. Indianland, based on an 
Osage Indian dwelling, and Pioneerland, using 
Daniel Boone’s: log cabin, are regional exhibits. 
The North American Mammal wing opened with an 
exhibit of 3 Kodiak bears. The Museum exhibits 
dioramas of Kansas City. It has a small plane- 
tarium and cooperates with schools. 


CITY ART MUSEUM, St. Louis, Mo., munici- 
pally owned, is located in Forest Park. Its art 
collections extend from those of ancient Assyria 
and Egypt to the present. There are outstanding 
examples of work by Hals, Holbein, Rembrandt and 
Zurbaran, and the Barberini Satyr represents the 
peak of Renaissance sculpture. 

The historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Jaco- 
bean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and Amer- 
ican rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. Un- 
usual among European rooms is the Gothic Court 
with its great XVI century stairway from Morlaix, 
France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and other crafts 
illustrate the primitive arts of America and Africa, 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 
ceramics, bronzes, textiles and paintings repre- 
sentative of Far Eastern culture. From the Near 
East are carpets, velvets and other textiles, cer- 
amics, metalwork, etc. The classical galleries 
contain Greek sculptures in marble and bronze. 
ceramics, glass, mosaics and gems, Roman por- 
trait busts, glass and metalwork. ; 


ST. LOUIS ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, tax-sup- 
ported, occupies 83 acres of rolling grounds in 
Forest Park. It has pioneered in unbarred animal 
exhibits, with bears, antelope, elephants, rhinos, 
wild sheep and goat in natural surroundings. In 3 
animal shows, given free daily except Mondays, 
May to October, chimpanzees, elephants, lions and 
tigers perform. Birds fly freely in the open patio 
of the Tropical Bird House. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE OF ST. LOUIS, St. 
Louis, Serves as a nucleus from which larger, 
more comprehensive museums may develop in the 
fielas of anthropology, natural history, science and 
industry. The museum’s most outstanding collec- 
tion is the Whelpley Collection of Indian Relics. 
The library contains some 75,000 volumes of scien- 
tific periodicals. 


ST. JOSEPH MUSEUM, St. Joseph, Mo., a mu- 
nicipal project, occupies a special place among 
museums for its emphasis on natural history, wild- 
life of its region and materials related to Indian 
tribes, from Alaska to Florida. Ethnological exhib- 
its come from the Far East, Africa and the Arctic, 
while birds and mammals represent both rare and 
extinct species and include numerous examples of 


American fauna, The Museum directs educational 
and avocational activities. 
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Montana 

MUSEUM OF THE PLAINS INDIAN, on Black- 
feet Reservation, near Browning, Mont., operated 
by the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Dept. of 
the Interior, has over 1,500 specimens of Indian 
art and handicrafts, also records dealings with 
Plains tribes. Open daily June through Sept. 15. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA, Helena, 
conducts two galleries, a museum and a historical 
library. Montana past and present, through buffa- 
lo and Indian days, mining camps, frontier settle- 
ments, cattle roundups, is the subject of paintings, 
dioramas and exhibits. Outstanding is the Chas. 
M. Russell room, which has the 41 paintings of the 
“Mackay Collection augmented by 50 other Russell 
paintings and includes the Roundup. 


Nebraska 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Omaha, occupies a 
building of Georgia pink marble (1931). Surround- 
ing the patio and concert hall are 10 galleries. 
The permanent collection of paintings, furniture, 
and other art objects are shown in the south gal- 
leries in period arrangement from the Middle 
Ages to the present day. Paintings, drawings, 
prints, photographs, industrial arts and archi- 
tecture make up monthly exhibits. 

Two permanent installations are featured on 
the ground floor: The Early West and Arts of the 
North American Indians. Other exhibit rooms 
accommodate displays including Oriental and Clas- 
sical groups and the Graphic Arts. The Museum 
has a substantial art reference library and art 
classes for adults and children. 

NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Lincoln, has exhibits of Indian artifacts and ma- 
terials from northern plains and portrays Nebras- 
ka from prehistoric to modern times. There is a 
library with valuable books, manuscripts and news- 


paper files. 
Nevada 


LAKE MEAD, 2 30-min. drive from Las Vegas, 
is the largest unit of a recreation area adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service, hq at Boulder 
City. It backs up 115 mi. from Hoover Dam and 
has facilities for camping, sailing and fishing, 
especially for trout and large-mouth bass. Sahara 
Cup races are held annually. Daily tours are con- 
ducted at Hoover Dam. See Hoover Dam, page ra ke 


NEVADA STATE MUSEUM, Carson City, ex- 
hibits collections in the mineralogy, archaeology, 
mammalogy, ornithology and history of Nevada. 
It occupies the former United States Mint, and 
coins and documents relating to its operation, 
1870-1893, are shown. Besides collections of birds 
common to the Great Basin region, the museum 
has habitat groups of Nevada mammals; relics of 
the Nevada Indians; fluorescent rocks and ores; 
7,500 items of arrowheads, Indian baskets, shells 
and coins and the replica of a mine 300 ft. long. 


New Hampshire 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, Manchester, 

. H., is notable for American paintings of the 
18th, 19th and 20th centuries by Copley, Stuart, 
Trumbull, Sargent, Henri, Homer, Bierstadt, Alex- 
ander, James, Sample, Sheeler, Wyeth, etc.; paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, Joos van Cleve, Costa, Ruisdael, 
Monet, Corot, Constable, Picasso, Perugino. It has 
American primitives and French wallpaper from 
the Vaughn house in Thetford, Vt., as well as 
early American and later furniture. Examples of 
American and English silver by John Coney, Ben- 
jamin Burt, Hester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul 
Revere, Edward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are 
exhibited, also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and 
household accessories, and American glass. 

GOYETTE MUSEUM OF AMERICANA, Peter- 
borough, N. H., preserves authentic antiques, in- 
cluding grocer’s and apothecary’s supplies, china, 
glass, furniture, a Concord coach, weaving looms, 
parber’s tools and early motor cars. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Concord, N. H., maintains a library and a museum 
dealing with New Hampshire history and life. 
Museum collections include New Hampshire-made 
furniture, silver, pewter, glass, chinaware, pottery, 
hand-woven linen and other household textiles 
including quilts and coverlets, costumes and uni- 
forms, engraved powder horns, swords and other 
weapons, and kitchen woodenware and other early 
equipment. Among the paintings are portraits of 
New Hampshire people by Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Walter Ingalls, and other artists, and scenes by 
Thomas and Edward Hill, Adelaide Palmer, Benja- 


min Champney, and others. Some of the items 
were owned by Daniel Webster, Franklin Pierce, 
Josiah Bartlett and Count Rumford. 

The library has about 80,000 volumes including 
bound files of newspapers before 1900. Manuscript 
collections include personal papers of Franklin 
Pierce, Daniel Webster, Amos Tuck, Richard Wald- 
ron, William E. Chandler, and Generals Stark, 
Sullivan, and John McNeil, the William Plumer 
biographies, some of the Abbot-Downing Coach 
Manufactory records, and many unpublished dia- 
ries and colonial records. 


New Jersey 

EDISON LABORATORY NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, Main St. and Lakeside Ave., West Orange, 
N.J., comprises the original buildings erected by 
Thomas Alva Edison in 1887, where for 44 years 
he developed many inventions and technical im- 
provements. Visitors may see Edison’s library, 
chemical laboratory, machine shop and store room; 
full-size reproduction of the Black Maria, first 
motion picture studio; originals or replicas of the 
phonograph, incandescent lamp, and motion pic- 
ture camera, The documents include 1,093 patents. 

MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, Montclair, N. J., 
houses hundreds of art treasures, from the four 
cultural groups of North American Indians; a large 
collection of American and foreign paintings, 
sculptures, and prints; an 18th century Dutch 
clock; English, Irish, Scotch, French, and Ameri- 
can silver; Oriental art objects; Roman glass dat- 
ing from 1000 B. C., and Greek and Roman pottery. 


NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSE- 
UM, 230 Broadway, Newark, N.J., includes Early 
New Jersey Home Life and Industry Gallery, Em- 
pire-Victorian Room, Frelinghuysen Room, exhibit 
of U. S. firearms. New Jersey History Gallery, 
Transportation Gallery and several temporary and 
changing exhibitions. The museum has a fine col- 
lection of historical New Jersey objects such as 
furniture, paintings, china, silver, glass, costumes. 
The library of the society includes over 30,000 
volumes pertaining to New Jersey history, local 
county and town histories and genealogy, as well 
as manuscripts, maps, rare books and pamphlets. 


NEWARK MUSEUM, 43-49 Washington St., 
Newark, N. J., a museum of art, science and in- 
dustry, offers a program of changing exhibitions, a 
Junior Museum and arts workshops for adults. Its 
collections include 400 American paintings, with 
primitives well represented; American sculpture, 
examples of Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan art; 
the Eugene Schaefer collection of ancient glass, 
ceramics, bronzes and jewelry. Science collections 
include birds, insects, economic botany, minerals, 
shells and fossils. There also are a planetarium, 
over 200 models of mechanical movements, a lend- 
ing collection circulating over 10,000 three-dimen- 
sional objects, and a reference library. Newark’s 
oldest schoolhouse (1784) is preserved. 

NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, State House 
Annex, Trenton, N. J., a division of the Dept. of 
Education, has exhibits of New Jersey birds and 
mammals in natural habitats, physical and eco- 
nomic geology, paleontology and Indian rockshelter 
and artifacts from. New Jersey sites. A recent 
addition is the assembled skeleton of the Ohberg 
Sussex County Mastodon. Special loan exhibitions 
on art, history, industry and science stress New 
Jersey’s contributions. The museum also main- 
tains an extension service providing instructional 
films, slides and exhibits to schools and com- 
munity groups of New Jersey. 

WALT WHITMAN HOUSE, 330 Mickle St., Cam- 
den, was the home of the great poet from 1884 
until his death March 26, 1892. Now state prop~- 
erty, it contains memorabilia. Open daily. 


New Mexico 

MUSEUM OF NAVAJO CEREMONIAL ART in 
Santa Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the 
foothills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 

Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
a Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and religious objects. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 900 sand paintings tran~- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2,000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and silver; 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion 
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MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO, in Santa Fe, N.M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 
States, built 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 

The exhibits of the Museum are devoted princi- 
pally to the Southwest. The old palace contains 
archaeological exhibits and Spanish colonial and 
American territorial displays, and an important 
regional library. 

Other buildings are the Art Gallery, containing 
exhibits of the work of southwestern artists; the 
Hall of Ethnology, illustrating the living Indian of 
the Southwest and his cultural attainments; the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, used mainly for re- 
search projects and housing important anthropo- 
logical collections; and the Museum of Interna- 


tional Folk Art. 
New York 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Buffalo, N.Y., con- 
ducted by the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, includes 
in its collection English 18th century and French 
and American 19th century paintings, including 
works by Cezanne, Degas, Gauguin, Pissarro, Sis- 
ley, Seurat, Renoir, Bellows, Homer, Ryder, In- 
ness; large group of 20th century paintings, 
including Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Mondrian, 
Kandinsky, Rouault, Soutine, Kokoschka, Klee, 
Chagall, Miro, de Chirico, Pollock, DeKooning, 
Kline, Gorky and Rothko; also sculpture ranging 
from 3000 B.C. to 1956. 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, is operated by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences. Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact halls tell a related story of man’s scien- 
tific knowledge. Among its permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman bronzes 
of selected racial types, the electrically operated 
doll exhibit illustrating the laws of heredity, 
the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the Marchand wax 
flowers, the Milestones of Science embracing rare 
editions of books on science; African and South 
Pacific collections of primitive art, folk art textiles 
from Indonesia, 
amics and bronzes, and Mesopotamian seals. 


NATIONAL BASEBALL HALL OF FAME AND 
MUSEUM, Cooperstown, N.Y., contains a distin- 
guished collection of baseball souvenirs. Balls, 
bats, uniforms of famous players, like Babe Ruth 
and Cy Young, pictures of old time clubs, trophies 
presented to many stars, lithographs and paintings 
of early games and famous incidents, a complete 
set of photographs of World Series winners and 
pictures of memorable teams, dating back to the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869 are among the 
more than 4,000 exhibits in the collection. One of 
the items is Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently 
retired (June 13, 1948) by the New York Yankees, 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where 
baseball heroes are commemorated, Nearby is the 
Abner Doubleday field, asserted to have been the 
site where baseball originated in 1839, 


FENIMORE HOUSE, near Cooperstown, N. Y., 
is the administrative office of the New York State 
Historical Assn. and contains one of its museums, 
It has Browere’s life masks of the Founding Fa- 
thers, historical records and manuscripts, includ- 
ing the Hamilton-Burr correspondence; a gallery 
of folk art and of New York state painters. It has 
annual seminars of American culture and a variety 
of educational programs. 


FARMERS’ MUSEUM, across the road from 
Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N.Y., operated by 
the Historical Assn., contains farm implements, 
wagons, carts, looms, pottery and dairy utensils 
used since Colonial times. Operated as in frontier 
days are a smithy, a country store, a print shop, a 
one-room school, a law office, a farm and farm- 
house, The Cardiff Giant, famous hoax of 80 years 
ago, carved from a block of gypsum, is on view. 


CORNING GLASS CENTER, Corning, N.Y., 
contains the Corning Museum of Glass, the Hall 
of Science and Industry, the Steuben factory, 
where the making of crystal glass is shown, and 
a library on glass. 


FORT TICONDEROGA MUSEUM is located in 
the restored fort, commanding the waters con- 
necting Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex 
Co., N. Y. Ruined casements and walls have been 
restored and barrack structures similar to the orig- 
inals have been built inside the walls and are 
filled with relics of Indian, colonial and Revolu- 
tionary days, including arms, shot, utensils, glass, 
etc,, picked up on the grounds, occupied by thou- 
Sands of troops in the 18th century. 

The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
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and collections of Chinese cer-. 


named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen, Montcalm, Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. 

with 15,000. In 1759 the fort was captured by the 
British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amherst and renamed 
Ticonderoga. On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys, with Benedict Arnold 
joining in, surprised the British garrison. 

The cannon of the fort were hauled across New 
England by Gen. Henry Knox to Washington’s 
batteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
In 1777 Gen. John Burgoyne captured the fort. 
When Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga the fort 
came back into American hands. Benedict Arnold 
built his ill-fated flotilla on the beach below the 
fort, 1776. 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY, at head of Lake 
George, is a rebuilt replica of fort erected 1755 by 
Maj. Gen. Wm. Johnson, British Colonial com- 
mander. It was attacked unsuccessfully by the 
French, March, 1757, and captured by Marquis de 
Montcalm Aug. 9, 1757:Environs were site of mas- 
sacre of disarmed English forces by Indians after 
the battle. At the Battle of Lake George, Sept. 8, 
1755, Maj. Gen. Johnson defeated French under 
Maj. Gen. Baron de Dieskau. Military relics. 


ANDREW DICKSON WHITE MUSEUM OF ART, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York (1953), oc- 
cupies the former President's House, built in 1876 
by Andrew White, co-founder and first president. 

The museum houses the university’s art collec- 
tions, including 16th, 17th and 19th century paint- 
ings in the Maganini and Clark collections, and 
paintings by young contemporaries, especially in 
the Zadok and Solinger collections. The William 
P, Chapman collection of more than 3,000 prints 
contains an outstanding group of etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler, and other works of 
graphic art from the 16th to the 20th century. 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 900 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y., is a 
memorial to George Eastman, photographic 
pioneer, and occupies his former home. It contains 
extensive historical collections, including Daguer- 
re’s cameras, Fox Talbot prints, Muybridge nega- 
tives, technological material down to color 
processes of Mannes and Godowsky; a large col- 
lection of early motion pictures; 500,000 movie 
stills; examples of cameras and apparatus,. a 
library of 4,000 vols. and bound sets of photo- 
graphic magazines going back to 1850. The paint- 
ings collected by Eastman, including Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto, Van Dyck, Romney, Gainsborough, 
etc., remain in their original places. Cavalcade of 
Color is a showing of 700 color slides with sound 
and music. The birthplace of George Eastman was 
brought here from Waterville, N. Y¥. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM occupies the fifth 
floor of the State Education Bldg., Albany, N. Y., 
and contains extensive exhibits describing natural 
resources, prehistoric life, fossil plants and ani- 
mals, minerals and Indian utensils and crafts- 
manship. Louis Agassiz Fuertes’ paintings of 
birds; Ernest Thompson Steton’s drawings of 
birds; whale skeletons, dugout canoes and colonial 
household equipment are among the many objects 
shown. There are about 150,000 visitors annually. 
The research activities of the Museum are in- 
corporated in New York State Science Service, an 
agency that deals with problems of man and the 
natural environment in the state and cooperates 
with other government agencies, educational insti- 
tutions and industry. 


HASBROUK HOUSE, Newburgh, N. Y., also 
called Washington’s Headquarters, was used by 
Washington and his staff from Apr. 1, 1782, to 
Aug. 19, 1783, after Yorktown. It saw the origin 
of the Order of the Purple Heart and the Order 
of the Cincinnati, as well as many acts of states- 
manship. The museum has Revolutionary relics. 

PHILIPSE MANOR HALL, Yonkers, N. Y., was 
begun c. 1682 by Frederick Philipse, carpenter- 
architect for Director Peter Stuyvesant of the 
Dutch province of New Netherland. Philipse was 
granted the manor of Philipseburgh by the 


British, 1693, and by 1694 owned a huge terrain . 


on the Hudson from Spuyten Duyvil opposite the 
northern tip of Manhattan, to the Croton River. 
The Manor Hall, only surviving building of a 
community of mills and barns on the banks of the 
Nepperhan River (now underground) was aug- 
mented by Philipse’s grandson, 1745, and was a 
center of colonial social life. When the Philipse 
family remained loyal-to Britain in the Revolution 
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State, 1908, it was restored by the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 1911, 
and more recently by New York State. 
PHILIPSEBURGH UPPER MILLS, formerly 
called, Philipse Castle, built at a mill site on the 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y., by Fred- 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely re- 
stored Dutch colonial mansion and farm buildings. 
A section added by Gerard Beekman after 1785 
refiects the decorative taste of the early republic. 
Extensive restoration work is in progress. 
REMINGTON ART MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Og- 
densburg, N. Y., contains paintings and bronzes 


* by Frederic Remington (1861-1909) who was born 


in Canton, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCES. A modern museum of nature, science and 
man with life-size habitats, historical restorations, 
and dioramas. Geology and minerals, Seneca In- 
dians, Genesee Valley life and folklore; country 
store, apothecary shop, weaving attic, tavern 
kitchen, tin shop, photo studio. Hall of Optical 
Science, reference library. It has exhibitions, 
hobby show and workshops for children. 


SENATE HOUSE MUSEUM, Kingston. Origin- 
ally built 1676, burned 1777, the House was the 
seat of the first elected senate of N. Y. Restored, 
it contains historical objects and especially paint- 
ings, etc., of John Vanderlyn (1775-1852) histor- 
ical painter, who was born in Kingston. 

SUNNYSIDE, in Irvington and Tarrytown, N. Y. 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat.’’ He lived 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain. 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 
entertained Thackeray, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Wills, et al. Restored through the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the house is a pic- 
turesaque example of romantic Gothic in a wooded 
vale. It contains 1,000 household objects and many 
pooks originally owned by Irving. At the entrance 
of Sunnyside Lane on Broadway stands the Wash- 
ington Irving Memorial by Daniel Chester French. 

DUTCH CHURCH OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y., erected 1699 by Frederick 
Philipse, overlooks the adjoining Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery resting place of Washington Irving, 
J. K. Paulding, Carl Schurz, Andrew Carnegie 
and other famous men. Below the church on old 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U. S. 9) the 
Pocantico River is crossed by Washington Irving 
Memorial Bridge, commemorating Irving’s legend 
of the headless horseman and Ichabod Crane. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT HOME, on U.S. 9s 
of Hyde Park, N. Y., is a National Historic Site. 
It comprises the house occupied by the Roosevelts 
since 1867, the birthplace of the President; the 
library, filled with historical papers, trophies and 
ship models, and the grave of the President. The 
library was erected by private subscription and 
turned over to the Government July 4, 1940. 

VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE, Croton-on- 
Hudson, seat of the Van Cortlandt family since 
the late 17th century, has been restored to its 
1749 appearance by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Guests 
of the past have been Washington, Lafayette, 
Franklin, Rochambeau, and Geo. Whitefield. 

SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Syracuse 
N. Y., has an extensive exhibit of American paint- 
ings. Its biennial Ceramic National sponsored by 
the Museum, the Onondaga Pottery Company, 
Syracuse, and the Ferro Corporation, Cleveland, 
features ceramic sculpture, pottery and enamels, 
and gives a large number of prizes offered by 
industries. Selected works from the initial show- 
ing in Syracuse are sent to leading museums in 
the U. S. and Canada. The Museum functions as a 
Community Art Center. 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, 
Utica, N. Y., is a community art center offering 
through its Community Arts Program changing 
exhibits, period rooms dating from 1900, collections 
of 19th and 20th century American and European 
art, art lending service, art library, record library 
and loan service, lectures, films and music pro- 
grams. The School of Art has classes for children 
and adults in painting, drawing, design, ceramics 
and sculpture, enameling and metalwork. 

For galleries, museums of New York City see 
pages 247-254. 
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North Carolina 

BILTMORE, 2 mi. s of Asheville, is a monu- 
mental mansion using French Renaissance ele- 
ments erected by Geo. W. Vanderbilt. Estate 
comprises a museum, Jersey cattle, dairy barns, 
on 12,000 acres. Asheville has Biltmore In- 
dustries, or native crafts, and Thomas Wolfe 
birthplace. 


MINT MUSEUM OF ART, Charlotte, N. C. has 
exhibitions, lectures and classes in art. Occupies 
first branch of Philadelphia Mint, erected 1835. 


FORT RALEIGH NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, 


Roanoke Isl., has restored fort built by Sir Walter © 


Raleigh’s expeditions of 1585, 1587. Virginia Dare, 
first white child, was born here Aug. 18, 1587. 
By 1590 the settlement had vanished. Museum and 
Elizabethan garden. Pageant, The Lost Colony, by 
Paul Green, July and August. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUSEUM OF ART, Ra- 
leigh, estab. 1956 with donation of old masters by 
Kress Foundation and appropriation from the 
State Legislature. 


OLD SALEM, in Winston-Salem, comprises 
buildings erected from 1766 on by Moravians, in- 
cluding church and academy still in use. Winston- 
Salem is seat of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., with 
free guided tours in plant and tobacco warehouses. 


TRYON PALACE, New Bern, is the recon- 
structed colonial capitol of 1770-1794, orginally 
erected by Royal Gov. Wm. Tryon. Furnished with 
antiques. = 


WRIGHT BROTHERS NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
314 acres on the Atlantic at. the end of Wright 
Memorial Bridge, has Kill Devil hill, where a 60- 
ft. pylon commemorates first flights by a heavier- 
than-air motor-propelled airplane by Wilbur and 
Orville Wright, Dec. 17, 1903. Four mi. N, is Kitty 
Hawk, with reconstructed shelters used by the 
Wrights. Also near is Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, 
208 ft. tall, in Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Recreational Area. 


North Dakota 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL PARK, of over 71,00 acres in the Bad- 
lands, contains Roosevelt’s two ranch properties, 
Maltese Cross, 7 mi. s of Medora (1883) and 
Elkorn 35 mi. n of Medora. 


Ohio 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM AND THE ART 
ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI are conducted by 
the Cincinnati Museum Association in Cincinnati. 
The museum contains the Mary M. Emery col- 
lection of 15th to 20th century paintings, the Mary 
Hanna collection of 17th to 19th century paintings, 
the J. J. Emery collection of European and Ameri- 
can paintings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th 
to 20th century paintings and the Herbert Greer 
French collection of print masterpieces from. the 
15th through the 19th centuries, also Nabataean 
antiquities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, 
Graeco-Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern 
and oriental sculpture; Islamic pottery and minia- 
tures; Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a 
Louis XVI salon and its complete furnishings. Also 
@ comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and American Indian objects. Loan exhibits in- 
clude the U. S. Playing Card Company’s collection 
of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph collection 
of Meissen porcelain. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, Cleveland, ex- 
hibits primitive, ancient, and classical art; periods 
of Europe; Near and Far East; Pacific localities; 


Africa; North Central, and South America as 
represented in sculpture, painting, graphic 
processes; the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. 


Medieval collections include part of the Guelph 
Treasure of the House of Brunswick; the Holden 
Collection of European paintings; the Louis XVI 
Rousseau. de la Rottiere Room; the J. H. Wade 
Collection with its decorative art and paintings 
and the extensive Severence-Prentiss collections. 


CLEVELAND HEALTH MUSEUM, Cleveland, 
Ohio, first of its kind in America, aims to educate 
the public in matters of health. Hundreds of three- 
dimensional exhibits dramatize means of main- 
taining good health. There is a film library, 
pamphlet library, and exhibit loan service. Ex- 
hibits include Juno, the talking, transparent wom- 
an; Dickinson models of human reproduction; 
Food for Health; Alcoholism is a Disease, and 
Human Heredity. 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, Cleveland, has new quarters at 10600 East 
Blvd.,. Cleveland, including a Planetarium build- 
ing, a landscaped garden displaying native trees, 
shrubs and "fer ae ie ere soe : 
display on the orig: and evolution of man 
nay organization of the Hall of Nature, beginning 
with a map of the world and exhibiting pro- 
gressively the subjects of astronomy, mineralogy, 
geology, soils, plants and fauna. Its collection of 
Devonian fishes is notable, and it has special 
mountings of prehistoric animals. There are about 
1,000,000 specimens in research collections in 
natural science. 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Cleveland, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite 
Wade Park. Among the museum collections are: 
early Cleveland dioramas; miniature rooms depict- 
ing the homes of one family from Plymouth Colony 
1620 to 1880; an American Indian collection, in- 
cluding eight Indian settings; a log cabin in- 
terior and pioneer tools; Washingtoniana and 
Napoleonana; a comprehensive lighting exhibit; 
early Western Reserve materials; a large costume 
collection; and paintings by Archibald Willard, 
including his first large painting of the ‘‘Spirit of 
6.” Transportation by land and water and 
Shaker and Eskimo collections are shown. The 
library of over 200,000 vols., many pamphlets, 
newspapers and mss. is especially strong in Ameri- 
can 19th century history, stressing Lincoln, Civil 
War, pioneer railroading and early Ohio activities. 


FORT RECOVERY, Mercer Co., Ohio, lies on the 
Wabash river one mile east of the Indiana line 
(State Route 49), The reconstructed fort (1932), 
plus monument (1912), library and museum com- 
memorate the defeat of the American Army under 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Nov. 4, 1791, by the Mau- 
mee Indians, and the Indian attack on the fort 
June 30, 1794, after it had been erected by Gen. 
Anthony Wayne. The monument contains bones 
of slain soldiers. 


FALLEN TIMBERS MONUMENT on the Mau- 
mee river, sw of Toledo, O., commemorates the 
victory of Wayne over Indians and British Aug. 
20, 1794, 


AIR FORCE MUSEUM, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, 11 mi. e of Dayton on State Route 4, 
has historical and current objects valuable to 
military aviation. On exhibition is training 
equipment, an original PT-1 of the 1920’s, a 
Spad VII, an F-80R, the Lindbergh Sirius, a 
Russian Yak, an F-80R jet, a Wright glider, a 
Czech Zlin-26, and experimental type helicopters, 
gliders, supersonic and parasite planes, 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART has one of the 
most complete collections of ancient glass. Its 
painting collection numbers more than 8:00 
European and American works, including master- 
pieces by; El Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Holbein, 
Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippino Lippi, DiCosimo, 
Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Picasso, Robert 
Feke, Samuel F. B, Morse, Gilbert Stuart and 
Benjamin West, Antique and modern sculpture. 


Oklahoma 
FORT GIBSON STOCKADE, 8 mi. ne of Musk- 
ogee, preserves remains of the U. S. Army’s 
largest outpost in the Indian lands. Erected 1824, 
it was visited by Washington Irving, 1832, At 
different times Zachary Taylor, Robt. E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis and Braxton Bragg served here. 


NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME AND 
MUSEUM, Oklahoma City, estab. 1958, is a me- 
morial to the cattlemen of 17 western states on 37 
acres, building to cost $5,000,000 when completed. 
First 5 voted in-are Will Rogers (Okla.), Charles 
Russell (Mont.), Charles Goodnight (Texas), Jake 
McClure (N, M.), Theo. Roosevelt (Dakotas), 
Relics of pioneer days will be preserved. Privately 
supported and recognized as national memorial by 
joint resolution of Congress. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM 
on the State Capitol grounds at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. contains over 20,000 objects relating to 
Indian, territorial and state history. It has a 
historical library of 26,000 vols., the archives of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and other Indians, a 


hewspaper collection and Union and Confederate 
memorial rooms, 


PHILBROOK ART CENTER of Southwestern 
Art Assn., Tulsa, Okla., conducts exhibits and 
educational projects and possesses, besides paint- 
ings of European and American masters, extensive 
collections representing Indian and Spanish 
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colonial cultures, including pottery, basketry, 
paintings, artifacts, It conducts an annual na- 


Eskimo extract; 
annual competiti for Oklahoma artists takes 
place annually in April. ‘ 

SOUTHERN PLAINS EXHIBIT & CRAFTS 
CENTER, Anadarko, has a museum showing life 
of Southern Plains Indians and an Indian craft 
shop. (U. S. Dept. of the Interior.) 

THOMAS GILCREASE INSTITUTE of Ameri- 


‘can History and Art, owned by the city of Tulsa, 


places emphasis on American artists, including 
Remington, Catlin, Russell, Bierstadt, Moran, 
Copley, Sully, Homer, Eakins, etc.; also has 
American sculpture, Indian artifacts. Its library 
has original material on the Five Civilized Tribes, 
the Spanish Mexican era from 1526 on and Mayan, 
Aztec, Tononac, Tarascan materials. 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL in Claremore 
commemorates the cowboy showman, born here 
Nov. 4, 1879. Both his father and mother had 
some Cherokee blood. In Claremore also is located 
Oklahoma Military Academy, where the M. F. 
Barno collection, estab. 1955, contains books about 
Gen. Eisenhower; also U. S. military history. 


Oregon 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, near 
Medford and Klamath Falls, in the e part of 
the Cascade Range in sw Oregon, has Crater 
Lake, deep-blue circular body of water 6 mi. 
across, 1,996—-ft. deepest part, walled by lava 
cliffs 500 to 2,000 ft. tall. Many natural phenom- 
ena and wild life, including deer, bear, eagles, 
falcons; fir forests; rides, ski trails. In the 
Park are Mt. Scott, 8,938 ft., Hillman Peak, 
8,156 ft., Garfield Peak, 8,060. ft. 

OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Civic Audi- 
torium, Portland, maintains a museum of pioneer 
and Indian material, some associated with Lewis 
and Clark, Capt. Robt. Gray and the Marcus 
Whitman massacre (1843). The library has diaries 
and records of voyages and overland expeditions. 

PORTLAND ART MUSEUM, Portland, has 
collections of Pacific Northwest Indian art, Pre- 
Columbian Indian arts, Chinese art, Greek vases, 
Japanese prints, and Italian and Flemish painting 
of the Renaissance. It has works of contemporary 
Northwest artists and exhibits the work of regional 
artists each year. 

THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, Eu- 
gene, Ore., is a part of the University of Oregon, 
It has.collections relating to anthropology, botany, 
paleontology, geology and zoology. Included in the 
Condon Museum of Geology is material from the 
John Day fossil beds in central Oregon; suites of 
fossils, both vertebrate and invertebrate, from 
various regions in the western part of the Ameri- 
can continent. The Herbarium contains extensive 
collections of the flora of Far West states and the 
zoological collections contain approximately 10,000 
birds and animal skins. 


Pennsylvania 

BUHL PLANETARIUM AND INSTITUTE OF 
POPULAR SCIENCE, Pittsburgh, Pa., has a Zeiss 
projector, five galleries for permanent and 
changing exhibits, laboratory demonstrations, and 
classes in hobby courses for adults in astronomy, 
mathematics, physics, electronics and photography. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, located in Schenley 
Park, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by 
Andrew Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof 
the central branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, with special departments covering 
technology, art, and music; the Department of 
Fine Arts, with a representative and growing col- 
lection of modern painting and sculpture, and a 
new section of decorative arts; Carnegie Museum, 
of the natural sciences, and Carnegie Music Hall, 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 
1824, is one of the country’s oldest and foremost 
institutions for the study and promotion of the 
mechanic arts and applied science. The building 
contains a memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, 
a museum, a library, the Fels Planetarium and 
offices. A heroic-sized statue of Franklin by James 
Earle Fraser stands in the hall, 

The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
may be operated by visitors, There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
and special displays on current developments. 

The Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin 


Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. 

The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has over 158,129 volumes, 12,469 maps 
_ and 54,252 pamphlets, including complete runs of 

domestic and foreign technical periodicals. 

— he Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. . 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal. 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del. for the study 
of cell growth reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, has one of the most important 
manuscript depositories in the U. S. consisting of 
over 4,500,000 items. Its library has approximately 
500,000 books, pamphlets, and periodicals. In- 
cluded are books from the library of Benjamin 
Franklin, an almost complete set of Poor Richard 
Almanacks,- including the first issue of 1733; 
Pennsylvania printings of the 18th century; the 
Cassel collection of Pennsylvania German im- 
prints; the Charlemagne Tower collection of 
Colonial Laws. 

There are over 7,000 vols. of newspapers in- 
cluding at least one paper for every date of issue 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 75,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography is 
the oldest general historical magazine. 


LONGWOOD GARDENS, near Kennett Square, 
Chester Co., Pa., developed since 1906 by the late 
Pierre du Pont, open free, comprise the arboretum, 
flower gardens, conservatory, open-air theatre and 
water garden. Special displays are: acacias, late 
Feb.-Mar.; azaleas, early April; camellias, late 
Feb.-Mar.; cherries, mid-April; chrysanthemums, 
late November; orchids, mid-Mar.-April; dogwood, 
late April; lilacs, early May; pyracantha, Oct.; 
rhododendron, mid-May; wisteria, mid-April. 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA, the oldest scientific institution 
of its kind, possesses a collection of natural 
objects in many respects unrivaled. Its Natural 
History museum exhibits animal life-groups, 
minerals, birds common to Philadelphia and 
vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorscence exhibit, which reveals glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named for J. J. Audubon, once a member. 

The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
more than 150,000 specimens, and its insect coi- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
collection is equally notable. The herbarium con-~ 
tains plants from all parts of the world. The 
library has 150,000 vols. 3 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS in Philadelphia, Pa., founded 1805, 
is the oldest art institution in the United States. 
Organized ‘‘to promote the cultivation of the fine 
arts in America,”’ it set high standards of excel- 
lence, which have been maintained in its acquisi- 
tion of paintings and in its educational work. The 
institution possesses a representative cross section 
of American art, from the collections of Peales. 
Gilbert Stuarts, Sully through Eakins, Homer 
and Chase to important contemporary artists. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART at Benja- 
min Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has collections. of first rank in the 
arts of Europe and America, representative of the 
Christian era and especially rich in medieval, 
Renaissance, modern and oriental art, in painting, 
sculpture and tapestries. Among antique archi- 
tectural exhibits are the Romanesque cloister of 
the 11th century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines, 
France; three rondels of French Gothic glass of 
about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey of St. 
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Laurent of the i2th century; a French Gothic 
chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th century; an 
altar from the Church of the Templars in Norroy- 
sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 

Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood from the Foulc col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and nu- 
merous 15th century bronzes. Among the archi- 
tectural units are elements from the Picolomini 
Palace in Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, 
and the Chateadu de Pagny, including its choir 
screen and the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

The south wing of the museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
Ilhenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sassnian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damghan, as well 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Ravy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by a mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a 15th 
century carved wood temple ceiling, and & 
scholar’s study panelled in gold and black lacquer 
of the 18th century. 

Among the notable works are the John G. John- 
son collection of oyer 1,000 paintings, containing 
many Italian and Flemish masterpieces by such 
artists as Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino, 
Antonnella da Messina, Botticelli, Rubens and 
Rembrandt. The Anna H. Wilstach collection 
contains Italian, Flemish and Spanish baroque 
paintings. The John H. McFadden collection has 
English 18th century portraits and landscapes. The 
Wm. L. and Geo. W. Elkins collections include 
Dutch, English, American and notable French 
paintings from Poussin to the Impressionists, sup- 
plemented by Post-impressionist in the Lisa 
Norris Elkins collection. There are excellent groups 
of French 20th century art in the Gallatin and 
Arensberg collections which form the basis of @ 
large new section devoted wholly to modern art. 

UNIVERSITY MUSEUM of the University of 
Pennsylvania’ in Philadelphia, is concerned with 
the study of man, as exemplified by the remains 
of ancient civilization and the customs of primi- 
tive peoples. Its activities include field research 
in archaeology and ethnology. 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pottery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, comprising Colombian gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
logical collections illustrating the living tribes. 

The Babylonian Section contains a tablet library 
with about 20,000 cuneiform documents from 
Nippur and Ur, The Egyptian collection includes 
pieces from the temple of Merenptah; the Far East 
section has iconography of the Gupta, Grandhara 
and South India schools; there are mosiac foun- 
tains in the Islamic section and collections from 
Ancient Crete, Greece, Italy, Cyprus and Palestine. 

VALLEY FORGE STATE PARK, 2,033 acres, 
22 mi. n.w. of Philadelphia (State Roads 23 and 
83) preserves the site of Washington’s encamp- 
ment during the hard winter of 1777-78, when 
11,098 soldiers reported for duty of whom 2,898 
were incapacitated. Of special interest are Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, National Memorial Arch, 
restored soldiers’ huts, field hospital, redoubts, 
Dogwood blooms, in May, attract many visitors. 
Adjoining-are Washington Memorial Chapel, built 
by the Rev. W. Herbert Burk; the Cloister of the 
Colonies. Peace carillon, Museum of American 
History and Memorial Bell Tower dedicated 1953 


by the D.A.R. 
Rhode Island 


NEWPORT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Newport, 
R. I., founded 1853, has a marine museum and ex- 
tensive exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
etc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
house built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vol. of log books, custom 
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house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss, 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, is the major art enterprise 
within the state’s borders. There are important 
collections of classical art, 19th century painting, 
18th century American furniture, the Abby Ald- 
rich Rockefeller collection of Japanese bird and 
fiower prints, the Lucy Truman Aldrich collections 
of 18th century porcelains and textiles. Of partic~- 
ular importance are pieces of high renaissance 
art and a small group of aboriginal, primitive and 
pre-Columbian arts. 


OLD STONE TOWER, Newport, is a 2-story cir- 
cular structure of native stone of unknown origin, 
variously identified as a church, a beacon and a 
mill. Mill is mentioned in will of Gov. Benedict 
Arnold, died 1678. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Providence, R. I., occupies the historic John 
Brown House, 52 Power St. It comprises a museum 
of objects of Rhode Island origin and rooms con- 
taining furniture made by Newport 18th century 
cabinet makers. The library specializes in the 
history of Rhode Island and genealogy. 


South Carolina 

CHARLESTON is center for world’s most ex- 
tensive displays of magnolia and camellia gardens. 
They comprise Cypress Gardens, 24 mi. north, 250 
acres of flowering shrubs and giant cyprus, with 
lagoons, Jan. to May; Magnolia Gardens, on Ash- 
ley River Road, northwest, 25 acres of azaleas, 
Magnolias and camellia japonica, Mar.-April; 
Middletown Gardens, northwest, begun 1741 by 
Henry Middleton, pres., Continental Congress, Dec. 
to March; Pierates Cruze Gardens, camellias, 
azaleas. 


FORT SUMTER NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
Charleston harbor, where Civil War began when 
Confederate batteries under Gen. P. G. T. Beau- 
regard bombarded the fort, Apr. 14-16, 1861. The 
fort was déstroyed but Confederates held it until 
February, 1865. 


South Dakota 
MT. RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
near Keystone in the Black Hills, is a gigantic 
carving on the granite mountainside of the heads 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Designed by Gutzon Borglum, 500 ft. 
above the road, the heads are up to 70 feet tall. 


Tennessee 

THE HERMITAGE, 13 mi. e. of Nashville, was 
built 1819 by Andrew Jackson, rebuilt 1835 after a 
fire. Contains personal effects and furniture of 
Jackson and his wife. Jackson died here June 8, 
1845, and is buried here. A small brick chapel, 
Hermitage Church, also built by Jackson is on the 
premises. 

THE PARTHENON, Centennial Park, Nashville, 
a full-size replica of the Parthenon of Athens, 
houses the James M. Cowan collection of paintings 
and casts of the of the Elgin marbles taken from 
the Parthenon and now in the British Museum. 


Texas 

ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO. Of the five old Spanish 
Missions in or near San Antonio, Tex., the greatest 
renown attaches, for patriotic reasons, to the 
Alamo, now preserved as the Cradle of Texas 
Liberty. This was the Mission de San Antonio de 
Valero, founded 1718 and named for St. Antony 
of Padua and the Marquis of Valero, Spanish 
viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cottonwood. Church 
and convent were surrounded by a wall 8 ft, high, 
245 ft. wide. In February, 1836, Santa Anna and 
1,000 Mexicans besieged 184 Texans under Col. 
William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. They fought 
to the last man. Davy Crockett and Col. James 
Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. The bodies 
were burned on the site. The church, in ruins, was 
bought about 40 years ago from the Catholic 
church by the State of Texas. The building has 
been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole is a 
memorial to Texas defenders. 

Also in the environs of San Antonio are four 
other missions. La Purisima Concepcion de Acuna 
was built in 1731. The chapel is in use. San Jose y 
San Miguel de Aguayo, erected 1720, was restored. 
It is notable for its rose window. Sam Miguel Cap- 
istrano, opened 1731, was restored in 1907. San 
Francisco de la Espada, founded 1721, erected on 
its present site 1731, has a school and services. 


BROWNING LIBRARY, BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
Waco, contains a remarkably comprehensive col- 


it has been the home of the Dallas 
ciety (founded -1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 
Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona~ 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindoriff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis (East Texas Room), Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Above the central entrance stands the heroic 
statue of a Tejos warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austin, Lantar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1946. A statue of a Cow- 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS OF HOUSTON, Texas. 
opened 1924, in 1958 opened its new addition, Cul- 
linan Hall, designed by Mies van der Rohe. 
Collections include important examples of the 
Flemish School, the Italian and Spanish Renais- 
sance, the French Impressionists, Italian bronze 
sculpture, and 20th century art. It has the Hogg 
collection of 65 paintings and water colors by 
Frederic Remington. The Bayou Bend collection 
of Indian Art of the Southwest contains Pueblo 
pottery, Navajo sandcast silver, Kiowa and Omaha 
paintings and Kachinas. 


SAN JACINTO MONUMENT AND MUSEUM 
are located on San Jacinto battleground, a state 
park of about 460 acres, 22 mi. east of Houston, 
Texas, scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, be- 
tween the Texan and Mexican armies, which 
won independence for Texas. The Monument 570 
feet high, is built of reinforced concrete faced with 
Texas fossilized buff limestone. The museum 
proper, which forms the base of the building, is 
124 feet square. On the outside of the base are 
eight massive panels on which is engraved a brief 
account of the history of Texas. Above the panels, 
at the base of the shaft, which is 48 feet square at 
its foundation, tapering to 30 feet square at the 
observation tower, is a frieze by Wm. M. McVey, 
depicting significant phases in the Anglo-American 
colonization of Texas. At the apex is a star. 

The museum has the papers of Sam. Houston, 
Lamar and other patriots, and documents relating 
to the history of Mexico and Texas. The relic 
collection, 9,000 items, includes royal, church and 
private seals, uniforms and vestments, coins, 
medals and materials made of gold, silver, copper 
and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 items. 
The library has 20,000 publications and 85,000 
issues of newspapers. 


TEXAS MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Austin, Tex., is 
directed by the Regents of The University of Texas, 
Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geology, his- 
tory and zoology. 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 

sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
races of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pipes, and shell ornaments. Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Texas Indian tribes. The 
museum contains an excellent collection of blan- 
kets and baskets of the American Indians. 
_ Exhibits of Vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
from the several geologic periods in Texas. Four 
cases show exhibits of early man, represented by 
artifacts associated with extinct animals, such as 
the long-horned bison. Maps show the land areas 
of Texas during successive geologic periods. 

Outstanding exhibits in the history division 
include the gavels of former Vice President John 
Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 
of Texas Independence, the original President Polk 
Warrant, dated Dec. 29, 1845, extending the laws 
of the United States over the state of Texas; and 
the Wooten fire-arm collection, 
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Utah 
SALT LAKE CITY is the site of the Utah State 
t art exhibit 


Pioneer 
reconstruction of the old Salt Lake Theatre, with 
pioneer objects. Other relics from early Mormon 
history and Indian artifacts are shown in Latter 
Day Saints Museum and Visitor Center, on Mormon 
Temple Square. The Sauare has the most famous 
of buildings associated with the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints, including Mormon Temple (be- 
gun 1853) with spires 212 ft. tall; The Tabernacle, 
seating 8,000, with an immense domed roof rest- 
ing on arches. Utah Museum of Fine Arts, with 
paintings, tapestry and furniture, is located in the 
administration building of the University of Utah. 


Vermont 
BENNINGTON HISTORICAL MUSEUM is no- 
table for Early American glass, furniture, pottery 
and Revolutionary memorabilia, including uni- 
forms. Art gallery of American and foreign mas- 
ters. Bennington also has the Battle Monument, 
306 ft. tall, on field where Stark and his Green 
Mountain Boys beat the Hessians, Aug. 16, 1777. 
Virginia 
APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT comprises 968 acres administered by 
the National Park Service. It comprises the re- 
built house of Wilmer McLean in which Gen. 
Robert E. Lee surrendered the Confederate Army 
of Northern Virginia to Lt. Gen. U. S. Grant, 
USA, Apr. 9, 1865. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG is a_ full-scale 
restoration of the 18th century buildings and liv- 
ing conditions in what was the capital of Virginia 
when Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry and 
George Mason were young men. The restoration, 
made possible by the support of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., since 1927 has used $62,000,000, some 
of it derived from fees, to rebuild more than 
500 colonial homes, shops and public buildings on 
a tract of over 152 acres. Some original houses 
remained; others were reconstructed on original 
foundations. Most impressive are the Colonial 
Capitol, where Patrick Henry in 1765 denounced 
the Stamp Act; the Governor’s Palace, Raleigh 
Tavern, Geo. Wythe House, Brush-Everard House, 
Public Gaol and Magazine & Guard House. There 
are a dozen craft shops where bootmaker, printer, 
weaver, wagmaker, apothecary, silyersmith and 
others work with colonial tools. Williamsburg 
also has Bruton Parish Church (1715), the Wren 
Building of-the College of William and Mary, 
chartered 1693, and the Court House of 1770. 
Many of those associated with the reproduction of 
colonial life wear colonial costumes. The new 
information Center, built at a cost of $7,500,000, 
has 2 theatres, dormitories and 188-room motel. 


FORT MONROE CASEMATE MUSEUM at Ft. 
Monroe on Old Point Comfort, Va., 30 mi..s of 
Williamsburg, has relics of imprisonment there 
of Jefferson Davis and-Chief Black Hawk, and of 
the battle between the Monitor and Merrimac and 
other Civil War events. The site, fortified for 350 
years, is ha, U. S. Continental Army Command. 


JAMESTOWN, site of the 350th anniversary 
festival in 1957, lies at the end of the new Colo- 
nial Parkway that begins in Williamsburg. Here 
the English colonists established their first homes, 
fort and church. Exhibits of relics and dioramas of 
past scenes have -been installed by the National 
Park Service, which has centers for visitors here 
and at Yorktown, site of the battles that led to 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. The Moore 
farmhouse, in which articles of surrender were 
drafted, has been reproduced. 

JAMES MONROE LAW OFFICE AND MUSEUM 
in Fredericksburg, Va. is the original building in 
which President Monroe practiced law in the 
1780’s. Owned by the James Monroe Memorial 
Foundation and opened as a museum in 1927, it 
houses a large collection of personal possessions 
of Monroe and his family; china, silver, por- 
traits, court costumes and White House furniture 
including desk on which Monroe Doctrine was 
signed. The Foundation owns @ large part of 
original Monroe correspondence and a large 
library pertaining to Monroe and the Monroe 
Doctrine which comprises 4 complete reference 
library on’ Monroe. 

LEXINGTON is the seat of Washington and Lee 
University and Virginia Military Institute, both 
cherishing memories of the Confederacy. In 1865 
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Washington Academy, named for George Washing- 
ton, made Robert E. Lee its president; in 1871, 
after his death, it became Washington & Lee Univ. 
Lee and his family are buried in the crypt of Lee 
Memorial Chapel. Virginia Military Institute, 
which lost many of its cadets in battle in 1864, 
was burned by Gen. David Hunter, USA, and re- 
built. Thos. J. Jackson, ‘‘Stonewall,” taught there 
before the war. His grave and monument are in 
Lexington Presbyterian cemetery. 


MARINERS MUSEUM, on Route 60, on the 
Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, contains 
ship models, marine pictorial material, figure- 
heads, navigation instruments and more than 
750 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
scale ship models. Also working mechanical scale 
models of ships’ propulsion machinery. More than 
80 ship figureheads show the art of the ship 
carver, the masterpiece of which is an eagle 
with a wingspread of 18 feet, from U. 8. s. 
Lancaster (1858). The Marine Library contains 
35,000 vols. and thousands of maps, charts and 
plans of vessels. 


MONTICELLO, near Charlottesville, was de- 
signed by Thos. Jefferson and his home 1772-1826. 
He died and was buried there. The house contains 
his furniture and memorabilia, He founded the 
Univ. of Virginia at Charlottesville and designed 
its Rotunda and other buildings, beginning 1817. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, 14 mi. from Lexington 
carries US 11 on a limestone arch, 90 ft. long, 50 
to 150 ft. wide, 215 ft. above Cedar Creek. In 1775 
Thos. Jefferson bought it and 157 acres and built 
a log cabin there. 

NORFOLK MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Yarmouth at the Hague, Norfolk, Va. has 18 
galleries exhibiting old masters and modern paint- 
ings and sculpture, European decorative arts, art 
material from the Near East, China and Japan 
and Pre-Columbian cultures of Mexico, Central 
America and Peru. A section of the museum is 
devoted to the History of Norfolk and vicinity 
from 1606 to the present day. The museum is an 
information center for the natural history of Tide- 
water Virginia and North Carolina. It is head- 
quarters for 16 cultural organizations and has 
changing contemporary exhibits, weekly concerts 
and lectures. 

VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Richmond, 
has its hq.-in the house occupied by the R. E. Lee 
family during the Civil War and its library and 
portrait gallery in an annex. The library has 
100,000 printed items and 500,000 mss., prints, 
maps, etc., relating to early history. It has original 
diaries of Geo. Washington and Wm. Byrd, U1, 
letterbooks of Gov. Alex Spotswood and ‘‘King”’ 
Carter, military papers of Gen. R. E. Lee and the 
library of John Randolph of Roanoke. Over 500 
paintings include portraits of the Lee and Ran- 
dolph families, John Marshall (the society‘s first 
president), Arthur Lee, and works by Wollaston, 
Hesselius, Sully and Charles Willson Peale. The 
Society maintains Battle Abbey, Richmond, de- 
voted to Confederate memorabilia and Virginia 
House, constructed from an English priory. 

VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Richmond, is administered by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. It has a comprehensive collection of 
old masters of the Italian, Dutch, English and 
French schools, as well as a fine group by Ameri- 
can artists, historical and modern. The Virginia 
Museum Theatre offers a varied program. 

WAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM OF VIRGINIA, in 
Warwick, Newport. News, Va., exhibits thousands 
of implements and memorabilia of World War I 
and World War Il, These include weapons and 
equipment used by American, French, Japanese, 
Russian, English. and many other nations. 

Topping World War IL items is the watch used 
by Pvt. Lockhart when he timed the approach of 
the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War I 
collection include: General Montgomery’s shouldez 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa 
and a tank that entered Paris the first day of the 
liberation and later was used by Gen, Patton. 


Washington 

SEATTLE ART MUSEUM, Seattle, has out- 
standing collections in the arts of China, Japan, 
and India, with collections in world art from pre- 
historic to contemporary times. 

Samuel H. Kress collection illustrates Italian 
painting of the 14th through the 18th centuries 
and includes a ceiling fresco by Tiepolo, There 
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are also Flemish and Dutch masterpieces of the 
17th century. The museum has a comprehensive 
collection of the works of contemporary North- 
west artists and exhibits the work of regional 
artists each year. 
West Virginia 

HARPERS FERRY is separated from Virginia 
and Maryland by the Shenandoah and Potomac 
Rivers. Its lower town is being restored by the 
National Park Service to its condition in 1859, 
when John Brown seized the U. S. Armory (Oct. 
17-18). The fire-engine house in which Brown 
barricaded himself stands on the grounds of 
Storer College. Stonewall Jackson captured over 
11,000 Union soldiers here Sept. 15, 1862. 


Wisconsin 

WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Madison, maintains a library containing many 
Tare documents, newspapers and books of impor- 
tance to Midwest history. It has 500 vols. of mss. 
relating to the Old West gathered by Dr. Lyman 
Draper and a large labor collection. The society 
Maintains the state archives, the state museums, 
a ‘mobile museum; operates 3 historic sites and is 
developing museums in farm, circus, railroad and 
medical history. 

Its Mass Communications History Center, first 
in nation, was founded 1956 when H. V. Kalten- 
born contributed 200 boxes containing scripts and 
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documents, since amplified by contributions from 
other journalists, and available for research. 


Peale, Bierstadt, r 
Moran, Remington, Homer and many others. 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM, Wisconsin 
Ave. and 8th St., founded 1881, is a municipal 
natural history museum, with departments of an- 
thropology, botany, geology, history and zoology. 
Exhibits include mammal habitat groups and di- 
oramas, the Bird Hall, Hall of the American 
Indian, African peoples, Oceanic people, Colonial 
village, National park dioramas, Marine hall, Bot- 
any hall. The Museum has outstanding collections 
of pipes, guns and typewriters and an extensive 
lecture, film and education program. 

YERKES OBSERVATORY, Williams Bay, con- 
tains a 40-in. refracting telescope 62 ft. long and 
other instruments. Open Saturdays for public 
lectures. Owned by University of Chicago. 
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BUFFALO BILL MUSEUM, Cody, Wyo., on the 
former ranch of Col. Wm. F. Cody at the begin- 
ning of Cody Road to Yellowstone National Park. 
Relics of scouting and pioneer life on the Great 
Plains. Equestrian statue of Buffalo Bill by Ger- 
trude Vanderbit Whitney. 


Public Libraries in Large American Cities 


POPULATION 


OF 100,000 OR MORE 


Source: United States Office of Education; data for fiscal year 1958 
Cost of operation for year includes salaries but not capital outlay, Total number of volumes 61,921,000; 
circulation of volumes 200,888,000. Expenditures (excluding capital outlay) for salaries $73,199,000; 
books and periodicals $12,050,000, other categories $15,836,000, total $101,085,000. Population of area 


served 47,219,000. 


No. of Circu- | Cost of No. of Circu- | Cost of 
City volumes | lation jOperssion City volumes | lation jOperation 
Little Rock, Ark.. . 283,300 94,6 
& Population of 1,000,000 or more Long Beach, Calif. 984.169 
ew York, N. Y. Louisville, Ky.... . 833,239 
Public Library Memphis, Tenn... . 64,0 
Circulation .../ 2,696,125|12,527,546 {$6,518,631 Miami, Fla........ 813/148 
Reference ... .| 3,882,483|......... | 3,732,800||Milwaukee. Wis... . 2,080:286 
Brooklyn.......} 2,199,849] 9,058,171/ 4,539,639 |/Minneapolis, Minn. 1 79.469 
Queens... ..| 1,425,345] 6,234,132] 3/269,933||Mobile, Ala....... "123/939 
Chicago, Til... ..:.} 2'289,162| 9/616,009| 5,194,670||Montgomery, Ala.. ‘296 
Philadelphia, Pa.. .} 1,780;789| 5,649,383] 3,572,313||Nashville, Tenn... 2 173.540 
Los Angeles, Calif. | 2,435,118 /10,606,658} 4,308,800||Newark, N.J...... 797,519| 2,277,653| 1,712°674 
Detroit, Mich.....| 1,797,392! 5,378,911| 4,601,801||NewBedford,Mass.| 288'991| '537'539| 181'691 
Population of 100,000 to 999,999 New Haven, Conn. 318,673 724,859 325,971 
Akron, Ohio. 5,290) 1,633,737} 805,155||New Orleans, La,..| 504,594| 1,264/075| 464/021 
Albany, N. ¥. 183,996 80,452]  244'306||Norfolk, Va.......| 143,616 06,8 232/418 
Allentown, Pa 117.297 01/217]  146,445||Oakland, Calif. |: 512/317| 2,269,406| 1,326,150 
Atlanta, Ga.. 531,976| 2,025,595] 794,724] /Okla. City, OK 134,105 83,250 26,005 
Austin, Tex. . ‘| 115:433 00;170| _ 257,743 ||Omaha, Nebr... 302/461] 1,114,087] 366,444 
Baltimore, Md.... .| 1,505,592| 3,882°651| 2,687,237 ||Pasadena, Calif 300,714| 1,306,728 53.51 
Baton Rouge, La...| °117,539| 537,407 §2:240||Paterson, N.J.....| 209,181 97,488] 260,493 
Berkeley, Calif...:| 233/732] 606;258| j 254'927||Peoria, Ill.,.......| 325:741| 769,173|  437°265 
Birmingham, Ala..| — 510,970] 1,893/454 81,923||Phoenix, Ariz......] | 207,753 55,120] 310,736 
Boston, Mass......| 2,145,849| 3,700/927| 3,329,381]|Pittsburgh, Pa.....| 1,375.994| 3,395.516| 1,713/368 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 402,686 964,436 50,345||Portland, Ore...... 1,363| 2,768,569] 1,170,700 
Buifalo, N. Y......| 1,798,782] 6,025,059] 2,513,132|Providence, R.1....| 532,052 L572 "700 
Cambridge, Mass..| 184,426] 513,059| '208,446||Reading, Pa.......| 159,564] 407,955) 1481614 
Camden, DNs cleus 83,671 199,666) 121,799||Richmond, Va.. ... 2,95 701,853 607 
Canton, Ohio. ....| 285,001] 1,437,806]  344/323||Rochester, N. ¥...| 636,868| 1,841,446] 1,116,281 
Charlotte, N.C....| 248/193] '922'265|  323;193||Sacramento, Calif..| 373,440 16,460] ‘365, 
Chattanooga,Tenn. 138,072 390,899 152,997 |/St. Louis, Mo...... 1,125,075| 2,617,970| 1,581,044 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. .| 1,851,487] 4,953,960] 2,275,459||St. Paul, Minn... . 1,351] 1,779,873] '800;398 
Cleveland, Ohio...| 2,893,878| 6,922,807| 4;705,400||Salt Lake City.....| 342/482] 1/122'732| 944438 
Columbus, Ohio. : 66,042] 1,950,616] '946,681||San Antonio, Tex...| 418,639 33,741| 448/930 
CorpusChristi, Tex. agorsad 1 373,139 110,449 San Diego, Calif....| 482}352] 2,093'982| 9727459 
ets cs : 405, : anFrancisco, Calif, : 
Bavion Ohio] Bb Ge4] 28s 024] , $88,670 [trata a opel os are 
ss Mees ; ’ , , A Carnegie so.siecaie 2 
Des Moines, lowa.| 296,957| 1/167,557| '434'976|| Public 1.1.1. 166;373 647'829 162°220 
Duluth, Minn 166,281 92,50 180,467 ||Scranton, Pa... ... 47,3 443'380| 126/964 
Elizabeth, N. 215,437| 443/888 38,522 ||Seattle, Wash......| 1,024:073| 3,284'399| 1,414°105 
ey Tex. 204,276 801,849) 219,176||Shreveport, La... . 1,47 82590 "175.9 
Erle, Pa. “ie 231,518] 384,256] 157,996||Somerville, Mass..] 153,697] 396,050| 202/469 
vansville, Ind. South Bend, Ind...| 207,123] 1,028'684| 373°586 
Public. es... 291,502] 1,016,876] 378,366||Spokane, Wash 258,722 80,824] 312/921 
raver See 59,678| 132684 38,876 ||Springfield, Mass 567,125] 1,558,012} 701,722 
Fall iver, Mass. : 182,019 ; 262,416 abe Iga Syracuse, w: = 253,738| 1,194:886| 5187895 
flint, Rocce ; 418, : acoma, Wa 349,218] 1,187,403] 483,687 
Fort Wayne, Ind...| 746,415] 1,755,133] 753.431|(Tam ; 88 
5 A " , pa, Fla.. 139, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 354,315 1,055,033 401,506 Toledo, Ohio 713484 2,140'608 9627460 
Renda): ; : 168, ‘ ‘on, N. J 224,883] 417,345| 289, 
GrandRapids,Mich| 435/306] 1'107'203| 428°745|\Tulea, Okl s : pt 
Hartford, Conn....| 361/037| 1'015,495| 484'078| Utica, NY qereay| taopieual seates 
Houston, Tex......|  463;297| 1,503,099]  523’500||washingion, D. C dor ard ETT MTN 
Indianapolis, ind... _722'656) 1'705:751| 1,113,398 ||wWaterbury, Gonna, | -soredd | See gt] 22029.000 
Jacksonville, Fla...| 310'952| 668,810] 334°808|Wiektte age ee Bayo) 8785 ot 
Jersey City,'N. J...|  462;719| 826'107| 740154 ||Witmington, Dei... tirrd Me cee Hy pee pete 
Kansas City, Kans.| 178'706| s54:075| Lon’ eed | wuumington, Del...| 234,090 75,689| 225.763 
Kansas City, Mo...| 816,000] 3,043'817| 1,169,078 ||youkers, N.-¥onns.| Saaais|  fag'eas| 408:674 
: , 043, 5 i onkers, N. Y..... 
Knoxville, Tenn...| 1513405] 416,995! 200/033 VOUMEGtOWR, OLlo! 360315 1,333°986 ratieets 


EDUCATION 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SENIOR, MEDICAL, PROFESSIONAL AND TEACHERS; SPRING, 1959 


lleges are co-educational unless abbreviations indicate as follows: (M) for I f omen 
Pa (Med) has medical school; (T) primarily teachers college. Antocisk *) pee ig Ebel Fi Si 


Some men’s and women’s institutions are coed 
— i eraciaby e ucational at the graduate level and in their evening 


Governing official is president unless otherwise stated. Year indicates when founded. 
Control: C-county; D-religious denomination; Di-district; F-federal; I-interdenominational; 
Mu-municipal; P-private; Pr-proprietary; S-state; T-territorial govt.; Y-¥.M.C.A. - 


Governing Official 
and Control 


Name 
Abilene Christian. . . 


Location ts 
bilene, Tex.... 


es Scott = ; WANE et susie 5 F Mitre ate 
aig ee 8 “of Tech. . nen Se anstesaee . 5 

Akron, Un. of. MF ee Lis, eso CID ot a. s. yao 1 2 -... (Mu 
Alabama A. & M.*............ Sears ee ted Be) SUOFAKC. 5335 08 
Alabama College. . De os 09.50 fe MEOTLCV ENO, ALS. oc o. 2 Arete 
Alabama Poly, THSt. coe. ee ‘Auburn, Ala......... 1872|Ralph B. Draughon.,..|S 
Alabama, Un. of......... (Med) |University, Ala...... 1831|Frank A. bese? ; haan ale 
Alaska, Un. of*..,.-+++.-+---: College, Alaska.......|1915|Ernest N. Patty....... 
Albany State............ ikea Seapaea ape 


Lae) 


SAUESTNGR -o0 ctw foil = 0 os 8's eee am w loses 
Alverno. aF (Ww) 
American Acad. of Art. 

Amer. Inst. for Foreign Trade. . 
American International 
American un. 


‘ 


lL Telololo loll lolol lolol ello ii 


pee pmlers, ; 
Anderso: 
Andover Ni ewton Theol Se oi, a \ 
Anna Maria. . Ww) “4 
Annhurst.. Ww) i 
Antioch. .. ae Pint 
Appalachian St. Teach...... (T) |B ; 
Agung iene ces EM aff, Ariz....... ‘ ltg99|3. Lawrence Walkup... |S 
Arizona State Un........-..5.- Eaeeeet, Bolt. 7 -- ROO. Lawrence Wal gacaletned Ss ti 
Arizona, Un. of*.,........2+2++ ucson, Ariz... ......|1885|Richard A. Harvill..... Ss ie 
Arkansas A. & M. .....|College Hghts., Ark... |1909|Horace Thompson...... iS 
Ark. Agric. Mech. & Nor.’ + oe Pine Bluff, Ark...... 1875|Lawrence A. Davis..... Ss 
Arkansas Baptist. - ....+ {Little Rock, Ark..... 1884|Charles E. Johnson..... D 
Arkansas College . 3: etaen, [aueswille, ATK... 5... 1872|Paul M. McCain....... D e 
Arkansas Polytechnic. . «+ +e |Russellville, Ark...... 1909|J. W. Hull. .........../8 ‘ 
Arkansas State. ..... {State College, Ark....|1910/Carl R. Reng.......... Ss i 
Arkansas State Teach.. ...- Conway, Ark........ 1907 |Silas D. Snow........./|S ; 
Arkansas, Un. of*........ “| (Med) |Fayetteville, Ark..... 1871|Storm Whaley, act... ._. s 
Armstrong. - ......., berkeley, Calif...... 1918|J. Evan Armstrong..... |Pr : 
Aroostook State Teach. Arena (T) |Presque Isle, Me..... 1903 |Clifford Wieden........ s i 
Art Center School. aint ngeles, Calif... .|1932|Edward A. Adams..... 12 
0 Oe RE OEE Ae oT Wilmore, Ky 1890|Z. T. Johnson.........|P / 
Asbury mheolbeions Sein: ee ite axed Wilmore, Ky 1923 |Julian McPheeters {IP ’ 
Ashland. . ... MILLI |Ashland, Obio 1878|Glenn L. Clayton. .....|D fy 
Assumption. ......----+++- (M) |Worcester,-Mass 1904|V. Rev. A. Desautels...|D b 
Athens .... jAthens, Ala 1842|Perry B. James........ D 
tants University System: 
z Atlanta Un eee Atlanta, Ga. , |1865|Rufus E. Clement,.....|P 
Morehouse. By siaiione *(M) |Atianta, Ga. . |1867 |Benjamin Mays., .|P 
Spelman... ....-..20-ee> (W) |Atlanta, Ga.. . /1881|Albert Manley. REE 
tee fe Cliristiaa. » Ca a AS 44 Wilson, N. C . /1902|Arthur D. Wenger..... D 
Atlantic Union. esse... |S0. Lancaster, Mass... |1882|Lawrence Stump....... D 
Augsburg * . |Minneapolis, Minn. . . |1869|B. M. Christensen...... D 
Auaversus ’ | {Rock Island, Hll......|1860|Conrad Bergendoff..... D 
Augustan ‘ Sioux Falls, S. Dak. . . |1860|Lawrence Stavig....... D 
Fri eae Theol. ‘Sem . |Rock Island, i. . |1860|Karl E. Mattson....... D 
Aurora...... A . |Aurora, Ill.. .....~ |1893 [Theodore Stephens. .... D 
Atistinn i Scsoed- vec .. Sherman, Tex... .....|1849|John D. Moseley....... D 
Austin Peay State...... joao Tenwr,.<:. ee pale: eX le2/ wie a 
Presby. Theo © AMINED, T OKa an gis.c > s< 6 avid L. Stitt, ........ 
— td ese . Azusa, Calif......... 1899 |Cornelius Haggard..... P 
Gordon M. Trim....... be 
mn ee William J. Scarborough. |D 
ara aero 1845|Alfred B. Bonds, Jr....|D 
Seesaw Fs. 6 John Emens...........|9 
16 ts ae oe Theodore Wilson....... 'P 
Paul R. Jackson....... D 
Mother Margaret Burke|D 
Leland 8. coat Poti Cb D 
sige James Case, Jr......... P 
Siehels Mrs. M. C. Mointosh.. P|) 
B ef Oe pr Bees te eeeeeees [1940|Mother Mary Gerald... |D 
PEAEOBs oo ela gid 28 a0. Lewiston, Mé..;..... Charles F. Phillips. .... IP 
Baylor Un........ . . (Med) Waco, Tex..... ..... |1845|William R. White...... 'D 
ee . (W) \Jenkintown, Pa...... 1853 |Raymon M. Kistler..,.|D 
Belhaven... ev eeeeeeev er eve. ackson, Miss........- 1883 |Robert Crowe......... D 
Bellarmine. . kis ome hind M) |Louisville, Ky....... 1950|Rt. Rev. A. F. ritmo D 
Belmont Abbey... os .(M)|Belmont, N. C....... 1878|V. Rev. C. E. Allen, ..n|D 


(a) Affiliated with Columbia University. | 
469 j 
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470 Education—Senior Colleges 
; soverning Official 
Location Yr. and trol 
. |Nashville, setae A 1951/R. Reite O bid etsiale 
Beloit, See 846|Miller Upton....... 
columbia, 8. ba é en Cie Sati Sai gast.. bate ake ~ 
a, wecees {L8701J. A. Bacoats.......-.+- 
Tulsa, OK actase oooh .- |1916|Paul J. Retriok = states es 
ae eington, D. C.,..|1907|John T. Kennedy..... 
Greensboro, N. C..... |1873|Willa B. Player........ 
sitesi sate Bennington, Vt......- |1932/William C. Fels........ 
Berea. . - (Berea, IY sie e atasaleze ees cee oe Ls ne tg ota 
Berkeley Bapt. Divinity Sch. Berkeley, Calif......- Ral; . Johnson..... 
Se ee ‘M) |New Haven, Conn,... |1854/V. Rev. R.. H. Wilmer.. 
Sea er ee "¢ 3 pioune Ee Ga.....|1926|John R. Bertrand...... 
Bethan; “Biblical Seni... sonar Atk HOMMCAZO, TEs vases oes - 
Bethany College. ..s»e-+++.|Lindsborg, Kan. . 
Bethany College. . sadaingeoe Vi 
Bethany Nazarene. . uae ceteetiel 
Bethel... -\-.-. 5 Reece 
Bethel..... ake . 
Bethel.. = 
eae Cookman. 
eee = the.. eit Lexington, K . 11865 |Riley B. Montgomery. * 
Bible Inst. of L. her, . |Los Angeles, Caiit . |1908 |Samuel Sutherland. .... 
Biblical Sem. in N. Y . |New York, N. Y. . |1900|Greer MeKee.......... 
Birmingham-Southern . (Birmingham, Ala . |1856|Henry K. Stanford... .-. 
Cae (eee ‘ eran “a ae a Hee a s. unr. Jr... 
Hills Teacher: . Spearfish, S. Dak..... ussell E. Jonas....... 
Bisceburn, RBar sts) 0). 0, . (Carlinville, Ti.:. ..... 1857 |Robert P. Ludlum...... 
Bloomfield. . Bloomfield, N. J...... 1868 |Frederick Schweitzer. 


5 3 J mS 
Blue Mountain. iBlue Mountain, Miss.. |1873|Lawrence Lowrey...... 


Bluefield State ‘Bluefield, W. Va..... |1895|LeRoy B. Allen........ 
Bluffton. te ee ae iBluitton. Ohio ak. sae 1900 |Lioyd L. Ramseyer..... 
Bob Jones Un.. mel Be! es s'e-ajens [AROCW VILE, ty Cre ever 1927|Bob Jones, Jr. ........ 

Boston. ...|Chestnut Hill, Mass. . |1863/V. Rev. M. P. Walsh... 
Boston Conserv. of Music. .. |Boston, Mass........|1867|Henry B. Whitney..... 
Boston Sch. of Oce. Ther. (ay. Boston, Mass........{|1918|Mrs. John A, Green... 

BOStOD. UM. ices t een es (Med) |Boston, Mass........ 1839 |Harold C. Case........ 
Bowdoin. . (M) |Brunswick, Me,...... 1794 |James S. Coles......... 
Bowling Green “Coll. of Comm. .. |Bowling Green, Ky... |1922|3. Murray pa kT ae 
Bowling Green St. Un . [Bowling Green, Ohio.. |1910|Ralph W. McDonald. . : 
Bradford es a ee ot ‘Tech. . |Fall River, Mass. .... |1898/W ‘liam, J. Holland..... 
Bradley Un. BN EGORA Ll sec lal cats asarse'e 1897 |Harold P. Rodes....... 
Brandeis Un. Seats casa) entre Waltham, aoe: .. |1948|Abram L. Sachar....... 
Brenau. +. ase. se yeeaes(W) |Gainesville, Ga.. - |1878 |Josiah Crudup......... 
Brescia. . Pistipecnese es veue. (OWENSHOLO, KY. ~ 1925 |Sister J. Marie Lechner. 
Briar Cliff. : . . (W) Sioux City, Iowa..... 1930 |Sister Mary Matilda... . 


Bridgeport Eng. “Inst. 
Bridgeport, Un. of, 


... |Bridgeport, Conn 


1924|Arthur E. Keating. 
. |Bridgeport, Conn 


: /1927|James H. Halsey. 


Bridgewater...... . |Bridgewater, Va . |1880|Warren Bowman. 
presen Young Un . |Provo, Utah... . |1875|Ernest Wilkinson. , 
Brookly . |Brooklyn, N. Y . |1930|Harry D. Gideonse 
Brookiyn Law Sch. . (Brooklyn, N. Y . 11901 |Henry L. Ughetta. 
Brown Un.... Aa 3 ... |Providence, R . |1764|Barnaby Keeney... 
Pembroke.......... #,...(W) |Providence, R.I..... 1891|Nancy Lewis (Dean) 
Bryant. RMN stakChihala,ielecves). cattails Providence, R.I,....|1863|Henry L. Jacobs....... 
Bryn ITER Sia vs ts. cme (W) |Bryn Mawr, Pa...... 1885|Katharine E. MeBriee: 
PSUGEOONM UIs oe oe en cee eee (LOWISDUTR, PA... 2... 1846 |Merle Odgers... 
Buena Vista.................. (Storm Lake, Iowa. ...|1891|John A. Fisher......... 
Buffalo, Un. ot. Senbe aahae (Med) |Buffalo, N. Y........ 1846 |Clifford Furnas...) <2.) 
Butler.. My stats tei siete Sia 'eact d SAME sce OXe ne cing otoos ale 1905|Leon F. Hardee........ 
Butler Un, a ee nO 3 PG eile 1855|Maurice O. Ross....... 
Caldwell Goll. for Women.” W)C aaneieaiire 1939 Sister M. Marguerite... 
Calif. Bapt. Theol. Sem. Meeting. calif Richton citi 1944|Donald W,. Cole....... 
Calif. Coll. of Arts and Crafts. Oakland, Calif....... 1907 |Joseph A. Danysh...... 
Calif. Inst. of Tech........:. (M) Pasadena, Calif. ccs 1891/Lee DuBridge......... 
Calif. Sch. of Fine Arts......,.. San Francisco, Calif. . |1874|Gurdon Woods (Dir.).. .|P 
COPA EY AS) i: 0) b ge San Luis Obispo, Calif. |1901 |Julian McPhee........ 
Cailfornia, Un. of*....... (Med) |. 1868 |Clark Kerr 


s 
aerate Ss 
Berkeley Campus. . . «+... |Berkeley, Calif... °° 1873|G. T. Seabo: Chan.).. ‘ 
Los Angeles Campus. . *’ (Med) Los Angeles, eae . /1919/R. B, Allen Tohan Die aS 8 18300 U7 
Other campuses (¢c).......... 


Calif. Western Un.. ‘) {San Diego, Galif....* 1924 | William C. Rust......./D T088 ‘ 400 

alvin 5 nee ek .. {Grand Rapids, Mich. . |1876|William Spoelhof....... D 1,908 88 
Calvin The ... |Grand Rapids, Mich, . |1876|John H, Kromminga. ., |D 104 10 
Canisius. . (M) |Buffalo, N. Y........ 1870/V. Rev. Philip Dobson. iD 1,945 113 
Capital Un ... |Columbus, Ohio......|1850|/Harold Yochum. +.|D 1,227 99 
Cardinal Cushing. (Ww ‘Brookline, Mass, 1952 |Sister M. V. Clare. .:.: iD 130 20 
Cardinal Stritch....... W) |Milwaukee, Wis. 1937 |Rev. William Cousins... |D 147 34 
Carleton tert Northfield, Minn 1866|Laurence-Gould......../P “| 1,045] 102 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. Raniesehegecita one ead + Fay 1905|John C. Warner....... P 3,400 435 
Carroll. ‘ “reeset 1909/V. Rev. R. Hunthausen.|D 609 
Carroll. ae . |1846 Robert D. Steele. . ‘D 725 
Carson-Newman. . |1851/D. Harley Fite. .-|D 1,215 67 
Carthag ...+... |Carthage, Sil are aS 1870|Harold H. Lentz. . -|D 482 43 
Carver Pach, ‘of Missions. Se rorwrehnere Louisville, Ky,,...... 1907 |Nathan C. Brooks .|D 66 16 
Cascade. . »reweee, (Portiand, Ore... .. es 1918 |Edison Habegger. . (2 214 20 
Se dnst.. ‘of Tech. . ne NE) Cleveland, oe Kowrrid 1880|Kent H. Smith, act... ; ||P 2,159} 364 

alis i Nabees 6 : 

Seeoral Coll. of the > Immaculate stg 2 esis pee ae Keppél.. a ad 

,_ Conception Rae . (M) |Brooklyn, N. Y...... its iV. Re M 
Catholic Teachers.......... CW) Providence, Daye 1929|M. wey, C, Mulrooney D 388 36 
Catholic Un. of Amer.. . Washington, D. C..: | |1887/Rt. Rev. Ww. AN onala. 'D 3,725] 375 
Catholic Un. of Puerto Rico... .|Ponce, Puerto Rico. . | (1948|M. Rev. J. McManus... |p 2'364| 119 
Cedar COTES ees cht ae «Ww Allentown, Pa.......|1867|Dale H. Mone See D 450] 38 
Ot : ATs . |Shreveport, La... .... 1825 |Joe J. Mickle..,....... 10) 1,560 118 
Central Bible nst. ....... |Springfield, Mo. Siang 1922|J, Robert Ashcroft... . iP "373| 29 
Gen Ee eoneees: Giles ovis» ae ef ECHLA, LOWBAlS «.... 11853 /Rev. G. T. Vander PuEe iD 415 42 
Central cae Opes me eo is. 1892|Chanes Anepacne = =-"(Q | a B08 

Rie) e-aifanecaNtletohy C! a 
Central Missouri State. is W arrensbure, Mo.... {1871 Waren Oo Pee : an 2788 108 


(a) Affiliated with Tufts Leer (b) Faculty of B 
(c), Davis (1908), La Joile coun i y of Brown Univ. teaches at Pembroke. 
Years given designate when pots bene Crees San Francie (1078), and Santa Bastar es 


i Central Wesleyan.........- 


Christian Brothers. 


Cent 

hamid i Goll. of Honolulu, . 
Charleston, Coli, Pigsearineie 
OTe) ceaerlesste tae = tscre 


Chestnut H 
Chicago ‘Coll. of Osteopathy... 
Chicago Lutheran Theol. Sem. 


Chicago Medical School...,.... 
Chicago ae pont a ee (Tt 
Chicago, Un. of. Med 
Chico State. sae 


.(M) 
Church Divinity Sch. of Pacific... 
Cincinnati ls SOM ocean 
Cincinnati, Un. of.. 
Eee ag The (AI 


City »eeecee | New York, N. Y..... 
Clatin. . + eee» | Orangeburg, 8. C...., 
Claremont Graduate Sch ..+»s+-|Claremont, Calif..... 
Claremont anu S....+..+++,.(M)|Claremont, Calif..... 
Clark.... (Atlanta, Ga....... 4 
Clark Un 5 ....| Worcester, Mass. 

RRR Teele ers onc asi Fae, «Narr: (W)| Dubuque, Iowa... 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech...... (M)| Potsdam, N. Y...... 

CSTE pee etre ic ae aa ee oes Ypsilanti, Mich...... 
Clemson Agricultural*.......... Clemson, 8. C : 
Cleveland Inst. of Music........ Cleveland, Ohio...... 
eee arial Law Sch....|Cleveland, Ohio...... 

$5.A5 .|Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. 

Coker: (W)| Hartsville, 8.C...... 
Colby ....-|Waterville, Me... 
Golgate Rochester Div. Sch... .. Rochester, N. Y 
iat naa Un.. Sir eabis scntee (M)| Hamilton, N. Y. 

ROE DML isis cies aaiid wt soe asp pi9"y e 


Colorado Sch, of pnen'. ett, ree ae 
Colorado State. be Sa Greeley, C 
Colorado State MaRS eet ee Fort nea Rare Coio 
Colorado, Un. of (Med)| Boulder, Colo. . 
Columbia Bible _..|Golumbia, 8. C....... 
Columbia College.... W)|Columbia, 8. C....... 


Columbia Theol. Sem Decatur, Ga...... 

Columbia Un.. (Med)| New York, N. Y..... 
Columbia Coli New York, N. Y..... 
N. Y. Sch. of Social Work. ...|New York, N. ¥Y.... 
Teachers Cols, Safe aales New York, N. Y..... 

Concord. . Athens, MB gins sais 


Concordia...... 
Concordia Seminary. 
Concordia Senior.. r 
Concordia Teachers........+ 
Concordia Teachers 
Concordia Theological suk 


Connecticut. ew. London, Conn... 
Conn. Teachers ‘Coll. ot.. ON New Britain, Conn. 
eee UD, OF* ... . cic sas Storrs, Conp........ 
COnVerse.. .- 6. reece eee eee aoe Spartanburg, §..C, 
Cooper r Union. a0 .|New York, N. Y..... 
Coppin siaenal Teachers. Sie teiciare “() Baltimore, Md....... 1900|Parlett L. Moore. 
Cornell . Mt. vernon. Towa,...|1853|Russell D. Cole. 

Cornell Un.* _-(Med)| Ithaca, N. Y......... 1865|Deane Malott. . 
Cranbrook ‘Acad. Of ATt........ ener ald Hille, wich 1927|Zoltan Sepeshy (Dir.).. 
Creighton Un...<...,.--- eee Omaha, mene 1878|V. Rev. Carl M. Reinert 
Crozer Theol. Sem ester, "11867 |Sankey L. Blanton..... 


ee. pares enwicn * 
Cur! see ee |Milton, Mass. 
Gurls’ Inst. of Music.........-+ Philadelphia. P: 
Dakota Wesleyan Un.. Mitchell, 8S. Da’ 
Dallas Theol. Sem........-. “(My Dallas, Tex... 
ae LENO Cane seein Piura tts Dallas, T: 
Dan va 
Danbury State "Teachers. 
Dartmouth iss 
David Lipscomb.. 
Davidson. Sonate 
Davis and Elkins. arate 
Dayton, Un. of. 
Defiance. . oe 
Delaware ‘State*. ; 
Delaware, Un. of*. 
Delta State 


.| Cleveland, 


De M azenod ‘Scholastic cate San Antonio, Texas.. 
Denison Un ae Granville, Ohio...... 
Denver, Un. 0 _|Denver, Colo.......- 
DePaul Un .|Chicago, Ill... ......- 
DePauw Un _|Greencastle, Ind.. 


Detroit Coll. BELAY 6 6 Gelso te Detroit, Mich........ 

Detroit Inst. of Spe ad: ie sielize Detroit, Mich........ 

Detroit Inst. of ple ...| Detroit, M 

Detroit, Un. of.... ..| Detroit, Mich........ 
ap .|Carusle, Pa 


Dickinson. cove se veces | Carlisle, PA... 00+ +04 
Dillard Un. .....+|New Orleans, La:.... 
District of Col. . Teachers... ie deg (T) pane Leet 3 Gl OSes 
DOANE: -2c5 00 ee cr ewes Crete, Nebr. .......- 
Dominic AAA Ree « (W) San Rafael, eat eal 
Laer (eae Sane _...|] Racine, Wis,......- 


188 
‘11843 |Sister Mary Benedict. . 


. {1851 |Joseph E. McCabe 


a 1813 Julius S. Bixler, 
A iets Wilbur E. Saunders 


; |1936|Sister M. 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Governing Officia 
and Control 


.. 1887|Charles Wesley........ 
. 1891 |W. soe Chambers. .... 


i891 [Armin George Weng. ... 
1912/John J. Sheinin........ 
1869|Raymond Cook Cone 


. {1890/L. Kimpton (Chan.),. 


1889|Glenn Kendall,........ 
Nelbert M. Chouinard.. 
‘Brother Thomas. ...... 
3\Rev. S. Johnson (Dean). 
‘Woodrow W. Perry..... 
1819|Walter Langsam......, 
Gen. Mark W. Clark... 
Buell Gallagher........ 
H. V. Manning........ 
1925|Luther J. Lee, Jr. (Dn.). 
George Benson,....... 
1869 |James P. Brawley,..... 

87 |Howard Jefferson...... 


1896 |William G. oo Note,. 
1883 |Owen J. Cleary........ 
1920|Ward Davenny...... 
1897 |Lee E. Skeel....... 


1908 |John A. Barry, Jr. 


S 


Everett N. Case. Se 
Louis T. Benezet..-...- 
John Vanderwilt....... 


“l1890|William R. Ross... ... 


William E. Morgan.... 


1854|R. Wright Spears. ..... 
J. McDowell Richards. . 

54|Grayson Kirk......... 
John G, Palfrey (Dean). 


, 1898 |Clara Kaiser (act. Dn.). 


Hollis L. Caswell....... 
5|Virgil H. Stewart...... 
oseph Knutson....... 
1839|Alfred Fuerbringer..... 
Martin J. Neeb........ 
Martin Koehneke.,.... 
1894/P, A. Zimmerman,..... 
iC, W. Spiegel, act...... 
Rosemary Park........ 
Herbert D. Welte...... 
Albert Jorgensen....... 
Oliver C. Carmichael, Jr. 
1859 |Edwin S. Burdell. 


Fred Helsabeck........ 
Donald W. Miller...... 
Mary C. Zimbalist..... 
1885|Jack T. Harly......... 
John F. Walvoord...... 
M. Rev. T. K. Gorman 
C. Clifford Madsen... .« 
Ruth A> Haas..... 2... 
John S. Dickey........ 
[Athens C. Pullias...... 
‘D. a Martins: «racer 
David K. Allen. 
VV. Rev. Andrew § 
Kevin MeCann........ 


1891|\Jerome H. HolJand..... 


. 11833 |John A. Perkins........ 


James M. Ewing....... 
V. Rev. John Hakey.... 
‘11831|A. Blair Knapp........ 
1864/Chester Alter (Chan.)... 
1898|V. Rev. C. J. O'Malley. 
’ 11837 |Russell J. Humbert..... 
1891|John J. Danhof.,...... 
1914|W. D. Boughton....... 
1891 |Dewey F. Barich.,..... 
1877 |Rev. Celestin Steiner. 

1773|William W. Edel....... 
1935|Albert W. Dent..... 

1851|Paul O, Carr..... 
1872|Donald M. Typer. 
1890|Sister M, Patrick. He, 
POST s 6.00 05 0s 


Solel leech 


. {1889 |Robert C. Edwards, ae S 


ba-)a-] 


PSS 


i 


See nia Rae ere a 


iy 
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Education—Senior Colleges 
; Governi 


Name 
Don Bosco, ....+-. +e ee rere 


Drake UN. 2). cece ee ee os ceeee 
Drew Un peniricl fe 
Droxet Inst. of Tech.. rien 3 
a aly oe heen 

Dubuque, Un. sept prrasaas 
ae REAP A sO, 
Duke U: tea} 


Brunbarton, of Holy Cross. . 
Un... 


BBUHOTOOVIOOO VG ss 


Duquesne 
Dyke and Spence 
D’Youville - |1908 at 
arlham.. - 11847 Lp cctagy Bolling..... 43 
East Carolin: "a nee John Messick.......... 4 . 
Bast Central State. sere em | 
‘ennessee sane 
East Texas Baptist...........- (Marshall, Texas -|D 35 
Hast Texas State..........-.+- Ss 149 
Fastern Baptist.............«.. |St. F 6 aa 30 
Eastern Illinois Un...........4- C s 203° = 
Eastern Kentucky State........ s 114 : 
Eastern Mennonite....... : D 39° 8 
Pastern Michigan Un........ (T) |Ypsilanti, Mich Ss 201 
Fast’n Mont. Coll. of Edu. ::... s 68 
Bastern Nazarene........... Ae D 42 
Eastern New aieene uP. Per ee to 8 85 | 
Eastern Oregon. . Reais tnteeeaalare Ss 61 
Hastern Pilgrim. . D 16 i 
Bast’n Wash. Coll. of Edu |S 120 
Edgewood, of the Sacred Heart (W) son, Wis.......- D 260 
Blizabeth City St. Teach.....(T) |Elizabeth City, N, C -|S 28 
Elizabethtown. .......-..+s0es Elizabethtown, Pa .|D 46 
PEYIMHUTSte cities eee cee os LM ; .|D 80 
EL 2 . w 76 ; 
Elon. -|D 50 
Emerson. |P 49 
Emmanuel. = |D 93 
Emmanuel Missionary ne Berrien Spegs., Mich. “ig74 Floyd Rittenhouse. .... D 60 
Emory and Henry. . cas. Emory, Va.. - |1836|/Earl G. Hunt, Jr....... D 39 
WeOGOFY UN... ecw. a--- (Med) |Atlanta, Ga......... 1836 Sidney W. Martin... .!: D 1,020 
Emporia, Coll. of. ....s../2mporia, Kan......./1882|/Luther E. Sharpe...... D 32 
pulscopal Theol. Sch. [iii 5)! lGambridge, Mass, ... 1867Z|Rev. J. B. Coburn..... D 15 
PSIG vais. «19. «10 Wonca. e an ee (Due Wests... : 1c /ISa =» SER OUIED Leseane Seams D 40 
Bureka Me co cre. 4 a RUPE, Ee 11112 ]1g55|Ira W. Langston... 22! D 23 
Evange' .. see... (Springfield, Mo... 52: 1955|J. Robert “Asherott Wey es D 34 
Evangelical ‘Theol. ‘Sem Rieti Meee Naperville, Ill........ 1873|Paul H. Eller.......... D 17 
Evansville. wees... [Evansville, Ind..,....|1854|Melvin W. Hyde....... ld 90 
RinrHOld TWD! «csc ssciec's ccc (M) |Fairfield, Conn....... 1942/V. Rev. J. E. Titsgeraid. D 71 
Fairleigh oe RUT tete ecsch vans Rutherford, N. J..... 1941 |Peter Sammartino...... is 571 
Fairmont State. coaace. (airmont, Wi Var. . fon 1867 |John W. Pence........ 8 60 
Faith Theol, Sem... .......00.. Philadelphia, Pa...... 1937 |Rev. Allan A. MacRae..|P 9 
Farmington St. Tech........ (T) |Farmington, Me..... 1864|Erno H. Scott......... $s 26 
pecorwuls St. Aeach. Beto als (T) |Fayetteville, N. C,.../1877/Rudolph Jones........ 8 641 35 
sua wees oiCleveland: Obie: i... . 1881|G. Brooks Earnest..... P 4,681) 262 

ta vaativute. ee, lig Rapids, Mich. .. . |1884|Victor F. Spathelf...-- s 2\874| 150 

Maniacs « (W) |New York, N. Y...../1 Roland De Marco...... P "273 5 
Findlay .., Findlay, Ohio... | i. Clifford Fox... . 2.4 D 343 32 
MISE WM: . ca 6 ‘|. |Nashville, Tenn: Stephen J. Wright...... P ‘00 62 
Flora Macdonal . (W) |Red Springs, N. Marshall S. Woodson. . .|D 368! 34 
Florence State. .... |Florence, Ala. ... E. B, Norton.. AS 1,449 8 
Florida A. & M. Un. . |Tallahassee, Fla... ... George Gore, Jr |S 2)468| 214 
Florida Nor. & Ind, peer . (St. Augustine, Fla . |1892 [Royal Puryear... AP 293 
Florida Southern, Dae ek cans (UBKGLANG, EIB: 64 . {1885 |Charles 'T. Thrift .|D 2,159) 135 
Florida State Un.. ce eeee eae | Lallahassee, Fla... ois 1857|Robert M. Strozier 8 7,219 590 
Florida, Un. hd C3 V9, SR ES Gainesville, Fla...... 1853 |J. Wayne Reitz. js 11/130 990 
Fontbonne. . Ricek sete i ae CW) St. LOWIs? MOE os eae 1923 |Sister M. M. Sheeley. | .|D 580 
Fordham ne: Le Reh STOLLX, MEMis nie Rak car atens 1841 rae L. J. SA ELS .|D 10,265 646 
Ft. Hays Kansas State... 1...) ; Hays, Kan... ws nen 1902|M,. C. Cunningham.,..,./S 2° 543 148 
Fort Valley State*............. {Fort Valley, Gal‘. 3) 1895 |Cornelius Troup....... s "718 
Fort Wayne Bible............. Fort Wayne, Ind..... 1904 |Jared F, Gerig. . P 306) 24 
Francis T. Nicholls Brace Pee ee se Thibodaux, La....... 1948 |Charles EB, Elkins... |: 8 755 41 
Franklin vice ema, (Eraneliny INS icc. 1834|Harold W. Richardson,.|D 572 39 
Franklin and Marshall. hop ate (M)|Laneaster, Pa........ 1787|F. deW. Bolman, Jr...,|/P 1,152 95 
Franklin Un. -+seee.,~ (Columbus, Ohio,..... 1902 |Joseph Frasch (Dir.)....|Y "825 54 
Fresno State. Pane Wa dic so (A LOSNO, CBN Een coe nas 1911|Arnold E, Joyal........ Ss 6,141} 376 
Friends Un. Mid evielee stele ae jl) WY AGENDA: Fecame ....|1898|Lowell E. Roberts....,. D "724 48 
Fuller Theol, Sem.. veers, |Pasadena, Calif. ..../1947|/Edward J. Carnell..... P 237) 34 
Furman Un,. Melos ayes: ai] Neen villen Ge Orin ces 1826/John L. Plyler......... D 1,255 93 
Gallaudet. seen Washington, ‘D.C... : 1864 |Leonard Bistad, |... 1°. F, P| ‘260 60 
Gammon Theol. Sem. se atv ce /AtaMta Gis cis some 1883 |Harry Richardson. ..... D 80) 13> 
Co ee ae oe +. (M) ae aot bie one 1944 how DaNaghs onic D 1,453 85 
Gen. Assembly" : araiaing Sei sae a , ». +. |1855|Dwight E. Loder....... D 440) 27 

ay Workers. Pare. CHINO ViBT kin rer 14/Chart 

Gen, Beadle State Teach.. :” Ch) Madison, 8. Dak’! * Jigar Nayoe Ac Coe es 4 ris 29 
General Motors Inst, . Flint, Mich. .... . |1919|Guy R. Cowing... |). |! Pr 1,955 176 
General Theol. Sem. New York, N. ¥ 1817|V. Rev. L. Rose » (Dean). D "217 28 
(CGEM ir reracueehion OO Beaver Falls, Pa. 1848 |Edwin C. Clarke..... D 787 60 
George Fox. . ‘| [Newberg, Ore. 1891|Milo C. Ross.......... D 119 
George Peabody. . tes eeee eas |Nashville, Tenn, 1875|Henry H. Hill........: ig 1,772 130 
George E epperdine. . Aste Pe OS Angeles, Cali 1937 ie Norvel Young...... P 1,052 85 
George Washington | ‘Un... (Med) |Washington, D, C. 1821/0. S. Colelough, act... ||P 9,036] 1,048 
pootwe Williams, .. : cae (Ghioaeo;, Tianna... 1890|John R. McCurdy Pp 290; 
pooree own sseeeeeeeess.., (Georgetown, Ky.....{1798|Robert L. Mills D 1,183 64 

eorgetown Un.......... (Med) |Washington, D. C..*: |1789|V. Rev. E ‘}D | 61067) 1,144 
Georgia Inst. of Tech........... Atlanta, Ga........ .. {1885 Edwin Dp. Harrison. . 1s 170) 462 
Georgia Medical Coll. of...) 1. "! Augusta, Ga......... 1828 |Harry B. O’Rear, act...|S 431] 103 
Georgia St, Coll. of Bus. Adm... |Atlanta, Ga.......... 1914|Noah N. Langdale, Jr. |S 3,750) 2 
poorele St. Coll. for Women. (W) Milledgeville, Ga...., 1889 |Robert E. Lee ; s "623 39 
coe Beers Ws Gnteds jade sions (T) |Collegeboro, Ga...... 1908 |Zach 8. Henderson. . een Ss 942 
Georgia, Un. off. ............,.|Athens, Gav... 10s, 1785|Omar C. Aderhold. ; |: :|§ 6,110} 402 
Georgian Court.............(W)|Lakewood, N. J,....//1908|Mother Marie Anna... ’|D 405 

ettysburg,.................. (Gettysburg, Pa... ; 5: 11832lWinard ee POO cn ‘|D 1,547! 117 


Education—Senior Colleges 
Governing we ti 


Name and Contr: 
secetiry cep pnaaengeae 1923) ‘Thos. E. Robinso’ 
Glenyille State................|Glenville, W. Va..... 1872| Harry B. Heft oe 
_Goddard........ 1863 ede ie Pitkin 


Gonz: onesies es tenres oe. (Spokane, Wash...... 1887| Rev. E. W 
; Good Co a Siar ((\\'2) ah pipe teeiece Beer 
re Ree . Armerding (Dn 
Gorham State Teach..... 1878) Francis L. Bailey. 
Clit.) ie eA 1894/ Paul Mininger 

Goncher,....-:... ’ 1885} Otto F. Kraushaa: 

race. 1948] Alva J. McClain. . 
Grace Bible Inst. 1943] Joseph W. Schmidt..... 
Grambling. 1901 Ralph W. E. Jones..... 


Grand Canyon. 
Grand Rapids Bapt. 1 
Great Falls. Coll. 0 


- bee Glenn Eason, act....... 
ae pom A. Kelthiey.. 2 


oward R. Bowen... 
Seeaac 1876] John S. Harker...... 
1889| Clyde A. Milner 5 
Are cae dgar M. Carlson...... 
+++... |Philadelphia, Pa..,... 1848| Watson Malone........ 
Oi ede here etal o: oct wre ie = CV) MCU DINAN i oc 5ioi0, 915 1812| Robert W. McEwen.... 
Ds: Thiele iss sta a oo [Ob Pel, MEANS. ccna 1854| Paul H. Giddens....... 
Hampden-Sydney......-.-. . |1776| Joseph C. Robert...... 
Hampton Institute.............|Hampton, Va........ 1868| Alonzo G. Moron,..... 2 
PRBNOVER sit Sette osc sien att 1827| John E. Horner nate 
Hardin-Simmons Un...........|Abilene, Tex......... 1891|Evan A. Reiff..... 
Hardin College..............+- (Searcy, ATK.......+++ 1924|George S. Benson... 
Harris.Teachers............... |St. Louis, Mo........ 1857| Glynn E. Clark..... 
Hartford Seminary Found....... . |1834| James N. Gettemy.. 
Hartford, Un. of: 
Hartford Art Sch............|Hartford, Conn. .’.... 1877|Alan Tompkins. 
Hartt cal as Bipelen: iene 1920] Moshe Paranoy. 
Hillyer. . as pha Spiel nist 1879) Alan 8. son 
Hartwick. Oneonta, N.Y. 1928] Frederick W. Bind 
Harvard Un. @..  ameree M, Med) Cambridge, Mass 1636] Nathan M. Puse. 
Hastings. . Hastings, Nebr. 1882) Theron B. Maxson..... 
Haverford. “T(M) Haverford, Pa. 1833: a BOLtOD is east: or 


Sie ‘Honolulu, "Hawal ; 
(M) |Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Tiffin, Ohio.......... 


Heidelberg......... 1850) Terry Wickham........ 
Henderson St. Teach Arkadelphia, Ark..... 1929|Depew McBrien....... 
Conway, Ar .. |1884| Marshall T. Steel...... D 
‘High Point, N. C . 1924) Dennis H. Cooke...... D 
Hillsdale, Mich...... 1844|J. Donald Phillips...... £ 
Hiram Hiram, Ohio. ........ 1850) Paul F. Sharp......... P 
Hobart ieee Seneca) 
Hofstra. . Hempstead, N. Y . |1935|John C. Adams........ P 
Hollins ‘(W) (Hollins GCollyaVas x2. 1842| John R. Everett....... P 
Holy Gross, Coll. of the..... M) |Worcester, Mass..... 1843|V. Rev. Wm. Donaghy.|D 
Holy Family Manitowoc, Wis...... 1934| Sister M. Brideen...... P 
Holy Namen, Goll. of the: (WwW) Oakland, Calif....... 1880| Sister Imelda Maria....|D 
Holy waar eaeee: Be ees (W) Spokane, Wash...... 907|Sister Marian Raphael..|D 
Hood.. (W) |Frederick, Md....... Andrew G. Truxal..... iS 
Hope. ....|Holland, Mich....... 1|Irwin J. Lubbers....... D 
Houghton. eciee Stephen W. Paine...... D 
Houston, Un. ot. Seeks wieahr A. D. Bruce copes ile 
Howard.....:.........-...... jBirmingnam, Ala..... Leslie S. Wright. .|D 
Howard Payne. eyes Guy D. Newman. .|D 
Howard Un -- (Med) Mordecai W. Johnson AF, 
Humboldt State. Cornelius Siemens... |S 
Hunter. c George Shuster. . .|Mu 
Huntingdon. . Aen Maen Hubert Searcy. . .|D 
Humtington. <0... sesso Elmer Becker... .|D 
aS Sera elena atthe > iauet et Daniel E. Kerr........|D 
Chesley H. gga eaheek 
Huston-Tillotson.. a ei J. J. Seabrook..... Bi = 
Jdaho, Coll. Of....4......5++5-- 1801 Tom B. Shearer........ D 
Idaho State 1901|Carl McIntosh-,....... Ss 
FSH, WD. OLF . sce eves seve 1889|D. R. Theophilus...... i} 
Tit ig of Theol.. 1892| Harold F, Carr........ D 
Tilin aoe 1829|L. Vernon Caine....... D 
ts “Coll. of Ghiropody. es 5 1912| Harold E, Wheeler.,... P 
Tllinois Coll. of Optometry...... 1872| Eugene W. Strawn..... | sg 
{illinois Inst. of Technology...... 1892|J. T. Rettaliata.......« 
Tilinois St. Nor. Un....... 1857| Robert G. Bone........ 
Jilinois, Un. of*..... 1867| David D. Henry....... 
Tilinois Wesleyan Un 1850] Lloyd M. Bertholf...... 
Immaculata. 1920|Sis. Mary of Lourdes, 
Immaculate ‘Conception Sem. 1856| Rt. Rev. Jos. H. Brady. 
Immaculate Heart. Ww) 1916 Sister M. Humiliata. . 
Incarnate Word.. . (W) |3an Antonio, Tex... . |1881|Mother M. Columkiile, ; 
Indiana Central. _. /|Indianapolis, Ind... .. |1902)1. Lynd SCH. | 5 2. eneke 
Indiana St. Teach. (T) |Terre Haute, Ind..... 1870 Raleigh Holmstedt ie Fe 
Indiana Technical............. Fort Wayne, Ind..... 1930] Archie T. Keene....... 
Indiana Un.. ed) |Bloomington, Ind . |1820| Herman B, Wells. 
.... Princeton, N. J....... 1930} R, Oppenhelmer (Dir). 
= Bt) 


tor Ad ‘ 
ae Oe ee New Rochelle, N.Y. 


1940] Rev. Bro. R. B. Power. 
Am » 
5 Geaar Fails, Iowa.... 


sent States... 1858 pau H. Hilton. 


3 agaaaaaoUoEUaaN 


Iowa State PERCH. oro hoe oes Eby 1876|J. W. Maucker. 

Towa, State Un. S aavease Soak. “oie fowa City, lowa..... 1847) Virgil M. Hancher. - 
Iowa Wesleyan.. pate Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. . . |1842)/J. Raymond Chadwick.. 
TEACH, fn. c oie es on vinper eyeeieate + Ithaca, N. Y¥......+.+ 1892| Howard I. ee oy oe 
Jackson. ieee Honolulu, Hawaii 1949] L. M. Barret 

Jackson State. vesceee cues |JaCKSON, BB tay ave a 1877| Jacob L. Reddi 
Jacksonville SEM tO cia esas t facksonville, Ala-.... 1883] Houston Cole 
Jacksonville UD... .++-+ceereee Jacksonville, Fla..... 1934| Franklyn a Johnson 
Jamestown. . Jamestown, N. Dak 1883] Edwin H. 


Jarvis Christian. “ }1912| Cleo W. iscbura, as 
(a) Oldest college in the United States. (b) Post-doctoral research, 


eer aie 
yore peel! eek of ge eoionn 


rep are 


Judso : 
Suiliara’ Sch. of Musto. . Sa) 
Juniata. ES fuces etd 
MGALQMAZOO. 00. 0 vee cere ees 
Kansas sity, Coli. ‘of ehooP: On 
Kani 


o Jersey City, N. J. 
an 


Philadelphia, Pa...... 


sas City, Un. 0 ca ene ecg 
Kansas State enoners:, Uh oro, Emporia, Kan. 
Kansas State Teachers..... .|Pittsburg, Kan.. 


Kansas State Un of Auto * 
Kansas, Un. of.. 
Kansas Wesleyan Un, 
Keene Teachers. 
Kent State Un... 
Kentucky State* 
Kentucky, Un. of* 
Kentucky Bresoyas. 
Kenyon. . 

Keuka.... 

King.. 

aa 8. 


(M1) 
Eines 6 “Coll. of ‘Osteopathy. . 


3 lr 

Ladycliff . ae 
PBBIAVOCLE. os. oe tine oe we ee CM) 
LaGrange Ree yen 
Lake Erie. a ih) 
ae Forest... Stag 


Langston Un. .) 
La Salle 

La Glcrra 

La Verne. 
Lawrence. . Av aires 
Lawrence Inst. of Tech... Ras. (M) 
Layton Sch. of Art Feet ie 
Lebanon walley.. WERE Sak 
eo A RS OG) 
Leland. Wretstatee sf) hiniiela) a stats 


yn 
Lenoir Rhyne. . OT ae ccaataniat 
Lesley. . a) 
Le Tourneau Tech. Inst... .. (M) 
Lewis and Clark 

Lewis Coll. of Sci. & Tech. 


Limestone. c W) 
Lincoln Memorial Un. pyaia'e 
Lincoln Un.* ron 
Lincoln Un.. ) 
Lindenwood. Ww) 


Linfield. . 
Little Rock Un. 
Livingston State... 
Livingstone. 
Long Beach St.. eas 
Long Island Un.. ahalsenitontees 
PME WOOO ile s wivin ie 0.0.0 e010 ore (W) 
Loras. 49 
Loretto Heights. . 
L, A. Coll. of Optometry. . Saneh Ces 
Los Angeles Cons. of Music 
Los Angeles Pacific............ 
Los Angeles St. cot of polis 
Arts & Science. 
Louisiana, 
Louisiana Poly. elastin reer ace 
Louisiana St. Un.*........ (Med) 
Louisville ye Theol, Sem. 
Louisville, Un. of........ (Med) 
Lowell Tech. Inst nie ‘ 


Luther Theol, Sent. 
Lutheran Theol. Sem.. . 
Lutheran Theol. Sem,....... 
Lutheran Theol. Sem........ 
Lycoming. . an 
Lynchburg. . cama aa? 
Macalester......... Bia Niie) sina 
PVIEGINIMIE TOY. sia ss as-av. sisiaia Goo ecs 
PUES ON Vien s:ci's s sie aivin's boon cle ess 
Madison. . RPMS as ecohse ty 
Madonna. . . (W 
Maine Maritime Academy.. .(M 


oe 


.|Gettysburg, Pa. 


.| Williamsport, P. 
.| Lynchburg, Va., 3 
../St. Paul, Minn,....... 

.| Jacksonville, Il 
.| Madison Coll., 


‘|Manhattan, Kan 


Frankfort, Ky.. 


xe Lexington, Gy atavce athe 
.|Owensboro, Ky...... 1858 


.| Kirksville, Mo. 
.|Galesburg, Ill. 


182 


{192 


Wm. A. Sodeman (Dn.). 
Michael B an 


63| James A. McCain. 


. .| Bristol, Pennies coe akh 
.|Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Knoxville, Tenn...... 18 


Easton, P. 


)| Alfred, Me. 
.|Greenwood, 


‘|Arlington, Calif. ; 2)! 
.|La Verne, Cal IF ih rete 1 


Bethlehem, Pa 


Syn | PRAKOR Ls Sevaiteis wteialc 
os pyTracuase, IN. Wie. s 
..|Memphis, Tenn...... 

.|Hickory, N. C.. hats 
T)|Cambridge, Mass. ... : 
SROR ys Psat 1 
.| Portland, Ore. .. 


Longview, 
Lockport, Tl,........ 
Cc 


.|MeMinnyille, 

..| Little Rock, Ark 

. .| Livingston, Ala. 

‘{|Salisbury, N. C...1!; 
‘|Long Beach, Calif. ||: 


Brooklyn, N.Y 
Farmville, Va........ 
Dubuque, Iowa...... 
Loretto, Colo........ 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 
Los Angeles, Calif... , 
Los Angeles, Calif. ... 


.|Los Angeles, Calif 
.| Pineville, La 


Ruston, La, ‘heneys 
Baton Rouge, See 
Louisville, Ky 

Louisville, Ky 
Lowell, Mass 


Chicago, Il 


.| New Orleans, La... 


Los Angeles, Calif... 


.|Decorah, Iowa... 


St. Paul, Minn.. 


ee b 
Harrisonburg, "Va... 
Livonia, Mich.. 

Castine, Me..... 


Annyilie; Paces 3. 5i/k 


Highland Falls, N. Y.. 


8 
LaGrange, Ga........ 183 
Painesville, Ohio. .... 
.| Lake Forest, Ill. ..,..}1 


F. D. Murphy (Chan.).. ° 
Zook 


Perey B. Crawford 

Rev. G. P. Benaglia.... 
Morris Thompson...... 
Sharvy G. Umbeck..... 
James A. Colston...... 
Sister M. Jane Thomas. 
K. R. Bergethon....... 
Waights Henry, Jr..... 
Pauk Weavers. . 220. 


Harold Fasnacht....... 
Douglas M. Knight. . 

E. George Lawrence. . 
E.D. Lewandowski (Dir) 
Frederic Miller 


R, Douglas Thomas, . 
V. Rev. R. F. Grewen. 
Hollis F, Price,........ 
Voigt Rhodes Cromer... 
Trentwell M. White.... 
R. G. LeTourneau...... 
Morgan §, Odell 
Paul X. English,...... 

. J. Eastwood. ....... 


Earl E. Dawson. 
Armstead O. Grubb, ac. 
Franc L, McCluer 
Harry L. Dillin, 

Carey V. eee 


Richard L. Conolly.. 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


Vierling Kersey........ 
G. W. Bassett... . 6... 
Robert J. Cox 


Howard McDonald 
G. Earl Guinn 
Ralph L. Ropp 


Martin J, Lydon....... 
V. Rev. Vincent Beatty. 
V. Rev. J. F. Maguire. . 
BA Rev. W. P. Donnelly . 
V. Rev. C..8: wha 
J. Wilhelm Yivisaker.. 


D. Frederick Wertz. . 
Orville W. Wake. 
Harvey M. Rice 
Louis Norris.... . 
Wm. C. Sandborn 
G. Tyler Miller. 

Sister Mary Assumpt 


George King... 


SECC ECR kictkickc 


sepeseeeeseiteis Stetts SeRSOMRTGUNEE TATE 


= 
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Education—Senior Colleges 


Governin ci 
and Geant 


Location Wa. 


Maine, Eee saveecsceseesves fOrono, Me,,........-|1865| Lloyd H, Elliott. 

Manches' SUEEDIDIDIDID DT INo. Manchester, Ind. . 1889| Alfred B eo ele 
Manhattan Bibie...............|Manhattan, Kan...... 1927] Witter i Lown ais 
Manhattan ” 7 QM) |New York, N.Y... .. .|1853|Bro. Augustine Philip... 


Manhattan Sch. of Mus 


gic....... . |New York, N. 
can phe a theSacred es [aia SOR ames Os 


. \Purchase, N. Y...... -|1841) Eleanor M. O'Byrne. . 


SeoTeeeaS Teaee 


vee = ....+++|Mankato, Minn... .. .|1869)Clarence i, Crawford, 
Marian sv eonvece sees. endianapolis, Ind...... 1937) Rev. Francis Reine... 
Marian. Sieber een es “i Poughkeepsie, N. Y... .|1946|/ Bro. Linus Richard. 
MATION Se Sis vices ciearais eK Fond du Lac, Wis.. .. .|1936)Sister M. Fidelis. . 
“copie bag dese usteevvess sss (Marietta, Ohio.......|1835) William B. Irvine... 
“Marion.................---..~ |Marion, Ind... .... ..»/1920) William F. oe 
Marlboro. ERS 6 ee We ee PLT bOrO, (Vt. i .| 1946) Thomas B. Rag! 
Marquette Un... ..... (Med) |Milwaukee, Wis.. -|1881\V. Rev. E. J. Oo onells 
Marshall. . i cee oe. [Untingtony W.. V: .| 1837 Aaa H. Smith? ...<. Ss 
Martin Luther. . .... |New Ulm .|1884/C. L. Schweppe »|D 
Mary Baldwin. ae “ Staunton, Va |1842| Samuel R. Spencer, Jr... |D 
Mary Hardin Baylor. . (W) |Belton, Tex. .}1845) Arthur K. Tyson. -{D 
Mary Immaculate Se : mm} Northampto: .|1939) V. Rev. J. McGlinchey .|D 
Mary Manse . (W) |Toledo, Ohio......... 1923 Sister John Baptist.....|D 
Maryerest. . .(W){Davenport, Iowa..... 1939] Mo. Mary G. Upham... .{D 
Marygrove. ; (w) Detroit, Mich........ .|1910| Sister M. Honora. . D 
Maryknoll Seminary. . |Glen Ellyn, Ill.. .|1949|M. Rev. Buckley (Rect.) ‘iD 
Maryland Institute. . ; |Baltimore, Md.. .| 1826) Alfred P. Maurice oy, Pp 
Maryland State Teach.. + ‘Bowie, Md.. .. -|1867| William Henry.. {8 
Maryland State Teach....... . |\Frostburg, Ma. .| 1898) R. Bowen Hardesty.. lis) 
Maryland State Teach.. Salisbury, M .|1925| Wilbur Devilbiss. . is 
Maryland State Teach... ”* (L) |Towson, ies ” :|1866|Harle T. Hawkins...... 3 
Maryland, Un. of*. OM ed) |Coll. Pk. & Balto., Md _| 1807| Wilson H. Elkins. . s 
mat bee Biate. Bivea ees ‘Princess Anne, Ma... .|1886| John T. Williams. . |S 
Marylhurst. ree ew) Marylhurst, Ore.. . | 1930) Sister Consuela Maria... |D 
Marymount... Fea se eiwtia . (W) |Salina, Kan.. .. .|1922| Mother Mary Robben... |D 
apt el see aeee ee + (W) Tarrytown, NW Mother M. Sacre Coeur. |D 
Maryville Maryville, Tenn... ... Ralph W. Lloyd... .|D 
Maryville ‘Coll of Sacr. Heart “60 St Louis, Mo......... Mother M. Erskine +|D 
Marywood.. 'W) |Scranton, Pa......... Sister M. Eugenia .|D 
Mass. 3 Coll. ot Optometry. . . |Boston, Et Joseph Montminy Pal | oe 
Mass. Coll. of Pharmacy. ... |Boston, Mas: ; Samuel M- Best. ote 
Mass. Inst. Tech.*. - Cnrabrldiged Mass. ae Julius A. Stratton. a 
Mass. Maritime Academy... (M) ae Capt. J. W. Thompson. . Ss 
Mass. School of Art. . ..... |Boston, Mass. .| 1873] Robert L. Bertolli. |S 
Massachusetts St. Boston, Mass.... 1852| William F. Looney... (Ss 


.| 1840) Clement Maxwell...... 


Massachusetts St. ‘ 
.|1894| Ralph F. Weston....... 


Massachusetts St. 
Massachusetts St. 


‘Bridgewater, Mas 
Fitchburg, Mass... .. 

Framingham, Mass... .| 1838) Martin a pe Bo ot 
) 


is 

Massachusetts St. Lowell, Mass........ .|1897| Daniel O'Leary. {Ss 

Massachusetts St. No. Adams, Sa . .|1894| Eugene L. Freel. -{s 

Massachusetts St. Salem, Mass.. ... -|1854| Frederick Meier. . mer 
Massachusetts St. Westfield, Mass.. . .|1839| Edward J. Seanlon..... Ss 

Massachusetts St. Worcester, Mass... .. -| 1871) Eugene A. sues ls 
Massachusetts, Un. of*.. .,... |Amherst, eet .. .| 1863] Jean P. Mather. Ss 
McCormick neat. ale ‘|Chicago, IL. .. -|1829] Arthur R. McKay.. -|D 
McKendree. P ..+..., |Lebanon, Tl. .. .| 1828] Webb B, Garrison. .....|D 
MeMurry Foor ane 2 vines |ADIENE; Git eae 1923| Gordon Bennett...... ene 
McNeese nese State. aietigtneas, woot: Charles, La...... 1939) W. N. Cusic. -- |S 
McPherson. . ‘+ *"""" |MePherson, Kan,.... . 1887| Desmond Bittinger.. .|D 
Medical Evan: elists. « o pees 6 (LOMS Linda, peed . .|1905| Godfrey T. Anderson. . . |D 
nay Medical. ‘“""* "| lNashville, Tenn...... .|1876)Harold D. West... if. 
orp s State Un aoe, a8 Memphis, Tenn.. ..|1912| J. Millard Smith. Ss 
Menlo. - es oe '(™M) ene Park, Caiit.. . .|1915| William Kratt. ie 
Mereer Un.w.... vee eee oe 0G Macon, Ga.. Ba ahtnea| Gears Connell. D 
Mercy snare nividliemee (W) Detroit, Mich.. . .|1941| Sister Mary Lucille D 
Mcreyhurste, Se Fos oe OW) rie; Pa, ...-..-.|1926| Mother M. Eustace -|D 
Meredith. . tens ie, Raleigh, N.C. -|1899| Carlyle Campbell. . .|D 
Merrill-Paimer ‘School. yor Detroit, Mich. .|1920| Pauline Knapp (Dir.)_: Le 
Merrimack....... Sg fee Andover, Mas .|1947| Rev. V. A. McQuade....|D 
Messiah,.....-.-.-----«.->-.. |Grantham, Pa. . {1909} C, N. Hostetter, Jt....- -|D 
Miami Un.... .. . Oxford, Ohio.. .. .|1809| John D. Millett. .|s 
Miami, Un ; (Med) Coral Gables, Fla .|1925| Jay F. W. Pearson... ae 
Mich. Coll. “of tining & Tech.. ‘ |Houghton, Mich, . .|1885| John R. Van Pelt.. Js 

Michigan State Un* ast Lansing, Mich.. .|1855|John A. Hannah....... Ss 

Michigan, Un. of. “"(Med) ‘Ann Arbor, Mich..... .|1817| Harlan Hatcher. . Ss 

Middle Tenn. State.. . (T) |Murfreesboro, Tenn... 1909} Quill E. Cope. 1S 

Middlebury.. Middlebury, Vt...... .| 1800) Samuel 8. Stratton. cal 
Midland. : Fremont, Nebr... ....|1887|/Paul W Dieckman. .|D 
Midwestern Un Wichita Falls, Tex.....|1922|Travis A. White........ M 
Miles. _ (Birmingham, Ala...... 1905|W A. Bell,. An!) 
Milligan . Milligan Coll., pee .|1882| Dean E. W. alker. . Pp 
Millikin Un . |Decatur, Ill... . .|1903| Paul L. McKay. sare 
WITNBs eas Wale o's de Oakland, Calif. . .|1852)C. Easton Rothweil. eiaab 
Mills Coll. of Edu F ‘New York, N. ¥./~ |. 5/1909] Miss Amy Hostler. AA) 
Millsaps....... seeee ee» (SaCKSON, MISH canst 1892| Homer Finger, Ipc Ae 
Milton. . ‘:***** |Milton, Wis..........|1867|Percy L. Dunn......... PR 
Milwaukee-Downer. . ....(W) |Milwaukee, Wis....... 1851| John Johnson, Jr.......|P 
Milwaukee Sch. of Eng... PR AW; M) |Milwaukee, Wis.......- 1903| Karl O. Werwath....... P 
Minneapolis Sch. of Art......... Minneapolis, Minn .. .|1886|W. B. Pryan (Dir.)..... i 
Minnesota Bible se eeee ses. |Minneapolis, Minn... . 1913] Russell E. Boatman..,. |P 
Minnesota, Un. of*....... (Med) |Minneapolis, ea . ,{1851| James L, Morrill. IS 

Duluth Branch, .. 2... /Duluth, Minn., ‘'/1895|R. W. Darland (Prov.). 1S 

Misericordia, College. . . (W) |Dallas, Pa.. .. =. {1923 Sister Mary Celestine... |P 
Mississippi. . teases» (Clinton, Miss.. . .|1826| Richard A. McLemore. , |D 
Miss, Industrial. . vida +t OLY & Spgs, Miss... . .|1905 William Frazier. .. . .{D 
Mississippi Southern. . ; |Hattiesburge, Miss.... . 1912) William D. McCai iS 
Mississippi State Un. x! State Coll., Miss..... .|1878|Benjamin F. Hilbun IS 
Miss. St. Coll, for Women... “ll Columbus, Miss...... .| 1885] Charles Hogarth, 1S 
Mississippi, Un. of. University, Miss... .. .|1848|John Williams (Chan. ). 18 
Miss. Vocational. .  \{tta Bena, Miss.... .. .|1946/J. H. White JS 
Missouri Ss “ Religion. . ** \Golumbia, Mo... .... .|1896)T. R. Shrout “(Dean): : SEE 

Missouri, U fon Columbia, Mo.. .| 1839) Elmer Ellis. . Js 

Mo. Sch. of Bes & Met... .. e+, Rolla, Mo.. .|1870) Curtis L. W: ilson(@Dean). |S 

Missourt pee WS ....|Marshall, Mo.. .|1889|M. Earle Collins....... D 
Monmouth.. Ol nscceee ess» (Monmouth, IIl.. .|1853} Robert W. Gibson,,....|D 
Monmouth......-++es-+00e00++ |W. LONG Branch, 1933] Edward G, Schlaefer.. .. |P 


eg ne tr ORL) pa ree ee RE 
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Name 
Montana Sch. eae diviehirs 


Location 


.|Butte, Mont.........- 
.|Bozeman, Monti. to5 


Montana State Ui s.<! Pr ERNCID A pee Mont.... 
Montclair State Beaters ort CE) 15| Upper at N. J. 
Montreat.. treat, N 

Moore Inst. of Art, Sci. & Ind. (Ww) Philadelphia, a eaten 
Moorehead State..........-++- Moorehead, 

Moravian. . Bethlehem, Pa 


Morehead State... .2.0.42 0005 


Morgan REUATOS Sea ac rators 
M ALGO Ls a aici 

Morris Brown. . 
Morris College. 
Morris Harvey. 


So. Hadley, Mass... .|1 G,. Gettell..... 
Mt. Marty Yankton, 8. Dak..... 1936) Sister M. Evangeline. 
Mt. Mary. Milwaukee, Wis. .| 1913] Sister Mary Francis 
Mt. Mercy Cedar Rapids, Towa.. .|1928|Sister Mary Ildephonse. 
Mt. Mercy Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1929] Mo. Margaret Corbett.. 
Wht Ste ASNes: . . oe. cee os Baltimore, Md....... 1890) Sister Mary—Cleophas... 
Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio... (W)|Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. .|1854)Sis. Maria Corona...... 
Mt. St. Joseph ee uersis a oie AWE) | BUMALO, | No Yin eee 1938) Sister M. Hubert...... 
Mt. St. Mary.. ...(W)| Hooksett, N. Hamp.. .|1934|Sister M. Mauritia..... 
Mt. St. Mary’s.. bn SF Bao ‘W)| Los Angeles, Calif... .|1925)Sister Rose Gertrude. 
Mt, St. Mary’s..........6643 M)|Emmitsburg, Md.....|1808) Rt. Rev. a L. Sheridan 
Mt. St. Scholastica......... W)|Atchison, Kans.......|1863|Rev. Mo. M. Schroll. 
Mt. St. paicent, Ee oor . (W)| New York, N. Y..... 1910| Sister Catherine Marie.. 
Mt. pan .- «i/Alliance, Ohios: ..:010. . 1846| Carl C. Bracy......... 
Muhlenber; .| Allentown, Pa....... 1848]J. Conrad Seegers 
Multnoman ‘Sch. of the Bible. || ||Portland, Ore. ......./1936| Willard M. Aldrich. 
ATO CIOUB sions eras ose ce ee (W) Chicago, Til .| 1929) Sister Mary Ann Id. 
Murray State..............055 Murray, Ky. 


Music, Coll. Conservatory of 
Muskingum.... 


Nasso 
National Agricultural 


Nat. aus: of Standards Grad, Sch.| Washington, 

Nation Setdeets si.) Ransas Olty, MO, oan 1900 pare B. Carpenter.... 
Notional: Coil. ‘of OU tee 2 (T)| Evanston, Il......... 1886] K. Richard Johnson.. 
Nazareth..... ++ +.«(W)| Louisville, Ky........ 1920|Sis. M. G. Murphy. 
Nazareth. . oe Fa ae Nazareth, Mich...... 1912|Sister Marie Kathleen. 
Nazareth. . . 1 ¢W)| Rochester, N. ¥.....: 1924) Mother M, Helene..... 
Nebraska State Teach......... 


Nebraska State Teach. . ‘tals 
Nebraska State Teach.,......- 
Nebraska State Teach......... 
Nebraska Un. of*.... 
Nebraska ee ‘Un.. 
Nevada, Un. of* 

New Bedford Inst. of Tech. . 
New England. 

New England Coli. of Pharm. . 
New England Cons. of Music.. 
New Hampshire, Un. of* 
New Haven. 

New Haven St. “Teachers. 
New Mexico Highlands Un.. 


N. Mex. Inst. of Min. & Tech... 
Me eh 
.....| Univ. Park, N, Mex. 
.| Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
. Mex., .| 1 


N. Mex. St. Un. of nee 
& Science*.... 
New Mexico, Un. of. 
New Mexico Western. , 
New Orleans Bapt. Theol. Sem. 
New Rochelle, Coll. of W) 


New Sch. for Social Research... a5 


New York Medical........... 
New York, State Univ. sO of (a) ie hg 
ee: - 
es a 
Forestry. 
Harpur. : 
Home Economics. 
Sch. of Ind, & Labor Rel... ! 
Maritime Rees... 
Medical Center, . 
Medical Center.. 
St. Un, Coll. on Long Island.. 
Teachers College 


“ “ 
“ 

“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 


‘| Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
.| New Concord, Ohio. 


: Springvale, Me.. 


.|Henniker, N. H 


.| Alfred, N.Y 


Nashotah, Wis. 


Doylestown, Pa 4 
iC. ms 


.|Chadron, Nebr... 2.2: 
.| Kearney, en Ss hisvabs 
Peru, Nebr. 885 

.| Wayne, Nebr.. 
)} Lincoln, Nebr........ 
.| Lincoln, Nebr........ 


o| Reno, NOV cede. cass 


New Bedford, Mass., . 
‘|Boston, Mass........ 
.|Boston, Mass........ 
Durham, N. Hamp... 


..|New Haven, Conn.... 
.|New Haven, Conn.,... 


Las Vegas, N. Mex.. 
Socorro, N. 


.|Silver City, N. 
New Orleans, La..... 
New Rochelle, N. Y. . 


) Albany, N. Y 


New York City 
.|Brooklyn, N. Y 
.|Syracuse, N. 
.|Oyster Bay, 
Albany, N 
Brockport, 
Buffalo, N. 
Cortland, N. 

Fredonia, N. ¥ 
Geneseo, N, ¥....05 0% 
New Paltz, N. Y 
Oneonta, N. 
Oswego, N. Y.. 
Plattsburgh, 
Potsdam, N. Y 


Nc ane 
Na Wear 


Veterinary.. ....{Ithaca, N. 
New York Un.......... (Med) New York, 
Newark Coll. of EMESNOSKIRE,, Newark, 
Newark State. (T) i 


Newberry. . 

Newton Coll. of Sacred Heart (Ww 

Niagara Un 

Nichols Coll. of Bus. ‘Admin. (M 

North Carolina, men & pet 
Coll, of* 

North Carolina. 


aes Durham, N.C 


Newberry, 8S. C n 
}| Newton, Mass...... 
Niagara Un., N.Y... 
) Dudley, Mass 


.|Greensboro, N. C., 


.|1923) RalphWoods...... 
.|1878|James M. E. Mixter 


. | 1867 eines S. Gomon........ 
"1869 Chitford Hardin (Chan.). 


.| 1893} Thomas Donnelly 


.| 1889) Roger B. Corbett 


.|1867| Paul G. Bulger 


:|1856/V. Rev. V. T. 8 


1911|Barton L. Kline. ..:1.: 
1905| Herbert L. Cushing. 


A. Brandenburg. 


1887| Vance D. Rogers 
4|Chas. J. Aruiconee 
1898| John E. Foster........ 
1946| H. Raymond Danforth., 
1927| LeRoy C. Keagle...... 
1867| James Aliferis 


1926| Marvin K, Peterson.... 
1893) Hilton C. Buley...... 


PEGE TTROSTSAGTTTUSTAy-SUOUESESS 


1889|/E. J. Workman,... 


1904| Mother Mary P. Carthy 
1919} Hans Simons.......... 
1860) Ralph BE, Snyder eee 
1948 aes H. Hamilton. . 
1904 Cori E. Palm (Dean)... 
F. McMahon (Dean). 
Hieray L. Senda (Dn.). 
1946 clea ee Bartle 


SOUR =| s] oA DORK MY 


K. Olsen (Dean) .|8 
a Evan R. Collins 


DBLB 


1863] Donovan C. Moffett, act. |S 
1867| Harry M. Bowe Ss 


= 
Go 
) 
i=) 
= 
© 
iB 
as 
ie 
ry 
0Q 
c-) 
® 
La | 
of 
s 
a 


ROD 


Ss 
C. Poppensiek (Dn). S 
Carroll V. Newsom....|P 
Robert W. Van Houten.. =ifs 
ale 


Eugene G. Wilkins. 
C, A, Kaufmann 


worde,. 
1815| James L. Conrad 


.|4891)Warmoth T. Gibbs..... |S 
1910] Alfonso Elder Ss 


200 

249 
970| 87 
786| . 63 
Toss 160 
971| 52 
802} 58 
532| 40 
1,935| 82 
161| 23 
130| 20 
1,360| 159 
159| 23 
1,005} 96 
390| 32 
500) 60 
349| 38 
561| 56 
300| 30 
162| 27 
1,024 95 
614| 46 
523| 42 
549| 61 
800] 52 
919| 70 
343| 19 
1,051| 85 
"500| 130 
1:560| 101 
1155| 72 
51 8 
334| 31 
306| 36 
700| 35 
176| 23 
710| 65 
1,030} 70 
300| 32 
UITN ae FH 
711} 65 
1,548| 87 
502} 52 
1,135| 75 
‘900} 989 
935| 62 
3,076| 186 
422| 48 
243) 29 
202| 19 
400| 115 
3,335| 303 
907| 130 
1,527| 97 
,008| 65 
298] 35 
2,388| 175 
6,132| 310 
675| 73 
945| 38 
901| 76 
5,619| 239 
493] 1,032 
52,204] 3'728 
2'229| ~'334 
44 27 
65 97 
1,106| 76 
768| 105 
374| 26 
541; 40 
619| 270 
399| 131 
245] 28 
3,074| 174 
1,573| 102 
3668] 197 
2'331| 155 
982| 86 
1,278| 62 
1671| 114 
1}555| 104 
2'254| 149 
1,384| 95 
1145| 71 
241| 75 
38,186] 3,633 
1,402| © '356 
1:162| “76 
606| 36 
456| 42 
1,608] 104 
341| 26 
2,151] 181 
1:497| 132 


North Dakota State eee Stet ae Valley’ City, N. Dak. . |1889|R. L. Lokken 
North Dakota, Un. obs ree Grand Forks, ae ripe 1883 |George W. Starche 
North Georgia..... secft- ,| Dahlonega, 1873 |Merrit E. Hoag.. 
FORE Raa Rocrictsirs rohan a aiecatsts > Sasnete Chicago, Ill Rey. C. A, Nelson 


‘North Texas State........ 


Northwestern. . Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Northwestern. Watertown, Wis...... 
Northwestern Luth. Th. Sem. (M) Minneéapous, Minn... 
Northwestern State............ PY maa sh aves n< 
Northwestern State............|Alva, Okla..........- 
Northwestern Un......... (Med)! Evanston % oe : 
Norwich Un. ,..+..(M)| Northfield, Vt.. es 
Notre Dame. Coll, of) .....: W)| Belmont, Calif... 2... 
Notre Dame, Coll. of....... (W)| Baltimore, Md. 1873 
Notre Dame (rx Sable ste eae’ (W)|St. Louis, Mo. 

Notre Dame.. Seni orar tater 1 Staten Island N 1931 
Notre Dame.. cate Cleveland, Ohio 1922 
Notre Dame Seminary... .....(M)| New Orleans, La 

Notre Dame, Un. OF ..(M)| Notre Dame, Ind. 

Nyack enrol ..|Nyack, N. Y.... " 
Oakland acl ,|Oakland City, Ind... . 

_ Oakwood. .|Huntsville, Ala,...... 
Oberlin, ..... .|Oberlin, Ohio. ....... 
Occidental. .|Los Angeles, Calif... . |1887 
Oglethorpe e Un Atlanta, Ga... . ccc 


Name 
North Carclins, Un. ex oree Lee Hill, N.C. 


Yr. 


—— 


1795|William B. Aycock... 


Education—Senior Colleges 


yverning 
and Ceatrol 


State Coll. ASS Eng.*....| Raleigh, N. C...,.-..|1887|\John T. Caldwell 
wevoman s. Weil. oe. ae }Gresnsboro,.N. G,. +. 1891 Gordon W. fell : 
orth Central. , wees oees~| Naperville, Ill........|1861|C. Harve Geiger 
North Dakota Agric. Cate ee ee Fargo, N. Dak.... 1889 |Fred S. tz. 3 
ee ts pers os atl Bs 54 49) Bilendale, ne Dak. ... /1889/T. S. Jenkins 
each...... ckinson, N. Dak... 1 h f 
N. Dakota State Teach...... (T) Nees e, Dak.... io 6 re ts fone 


Northeast La, State.. .. 
Northeast Mo. St. Pee 5 
Northeastern State. 
Northeastern Un. 

Northern Bapt. Theol Sem 
Northern Ill. Un..... 
Northern Michigan. 


“|Marquette, Mich..:: 


Northern Montana. ..|Havre, Mont. 
Northern St. pone, is ....|Aberdeen, 8S. Dak. 
Northland. = Ashland, Wis........ 


Northwest Bible. Ponce eae 
Northwest Christian. ..-...0.+ 
Northwest Mo. St.......0...4.- 


Northwest Nazarene..... ...+..| Nampa, Idaho....... 


Ohio Coll. of Chiropod *|Cleveland, Ohio. ..... 


Ohio Northern Un. .|Ada, Ohio...... 1871|F. Bringle McIntosh.. .. 
Ohio State Un.*.. Columbus, Ohio. :.... 1873 |Novice ea ere ‘eistbpee! 
ORO FOR Gs oe oe Fle ce apmiertete aes Athens, Ohio........ 1804|John C. Baker......... 


.|Delaware, Ohio. ..... 


Ohio Wesleyan Un: 
Oklahoma Bapt. ae 
Oklahoma City U 
Oklahoma Coll. fon Women. . (Ww) Chickasha, Oklas se. 
Oklahoma State as 
Oklahoma, Un. on 
Olivet .. 

Olivet Nazarene - 
Omaha, Municipal ‘un. Of « 
Oregon Coll. of Edu.. = 


i oat lbes, PES Socscoare 
migherae Omaha, Nebr.......- 
2 wa . .|Monmouth, Ore...... 

regon State 


Corvallis, Ore..... 
Oregon, Un. of..........- (Mea) Eugene, Ore...... 
Osteop. Med. os Surg., Coll of... .| Des Moines, Lowa 
Osteopathic a & gee Coll st aabiszers 


Los Angeles, Cali 


1913 paper Lura. 


1899|Edgar Harden......... 
..- |1929/L. O. 

. |1899|J. Howard Kramer..... 
1892 |Gus Turbeville 
1934|Rev. C. E. Butterfield. . 
. /1895|Ross J. Griffeth......% 


. 11902|Curtis Akenson........ 
1865|Rev. Erwin E. Kowalke. 
1920|Rev. C. H. 
1884|John S. Kyser... . 
1897 |Jesse W. Martin... 
1851|J. Roscoe Miller... 
1819|Ernest N. Harmon..... 
1868 |Sister Catherine Julie... 


** }1925|Mother M. Theodosia. . 


* 11923 |Rev. John McQuade.... 
. 11842|Rev. T. M Hesburgh... 
1882|Harold W. Boon, act... 
1885|Onis G. Chapman...... 
1896|Garland J. Millet...... 
1833 |William E. Stevenson... 


1835|Donald C. Agnew...... 
1916|Bernhardt C, Egerter.. . 


1842 |David L. Eockinitiér. 
1906|John W. Raley... .... 
1904 |Jack S. Wilkes......... 
1908 |Freeman H. Bee 

1890|Oliver S. Willham.. 
1890 |George L. Cross.. 

1844 |Gorton Riethmille 
1907 |Harold W. 
1908 |P. Milo Bail. . 
1856 re E. Lieualle 


111872 O: Meredith Wilson. 
1898 |J. B. Shumaker, act.. 


George T, Walker... ... 
Walter Ryle.:....5...: 
Harrell E. Garrison. ... 
atl 8, SO. ss on canes 
Charles W. Koller...... 
Leslie A. Holmes,...... 


Brockmann...,.. 


Zeidler..... 


ot tsianroa paxaaeiieamonaneEene 


Sister Margaret Mary. . 


Mother St. Fgbert..... 
Sister Mary Loyole..... 


Arthur G. C 


Reed 


L, Strand. 


W. Ballentine Henley.. 


REESEREARER ERE SoS ee 


Ottawa Un. cones Ottawa, Kan.... 1865 |Andrew B. Apa Mesos 
Otterbein cece ss. | Wesverville, Ohio 1847|Lynn W. Turner...... 
Ouachita Baptist. ...+..-|Arkadelphia, Ark 1886 |Ralph Phelps, Jr....... 
Our Lady of Cincinnati. itor o (wW)| Cincinnati, Ohio. . /1935|Sister Mary Grace..... 
Our Lady of the Elms, Coll. of . fw} Chicopee, Mass.......|1928|Sister Rose William. 
Our eet of the as vs..+.(W)/San Antonio, Tex.....|1896|John L. Mahon........ 
Owoss ga ‘|Owosso, Mich........ 1909 |Otho Jennings......... D 
phecet Coil. ‘of the. Clarksville, Ark...... 1834|Winslow 8S. ‘Drummond. D 
New York, N. Y..... 1906|Robert S. Pace........+ fi 


Pace 
Pacific Bibie Sem. Long Beach, Galif | 5: 


1929|Kenneth A. Stewart....|D 


Pacific, Coll. of ithe Stockton, @alifes ce bee 1851|/Robert E. Burns....... D 
Pacific Luthera Parkland, Wash...... 1894 |Seth C. Eastvold..... D 
Pacific Sch. of Religion: ‘Berkeley, Calif....... 1866 |Stuart L. Anderson..... I 
Pacific Pition Angwin, Calif........ 1882|R. W. Fowler. ......+.-+ D 

. Pacific Un “|Forest Grove, Ore... . |1849|Miller A. F, Ritchie..... Pp 
Paine. .|Augusta, Ga......... 1882 |E. Clayton Moise .|D 
Pan American. he ey cir, Edinburg, Tex......- 1927/R. P. Ward. 


venbende es & phe igtpidetarsters Goodweli, OkKla....... 


Park.. ..| Parkville, Mo.......- 1875|Marion Stooker........ 
Parsons. . ’*|Pairfield, Iowa....... |1875|Millard G. Roberts..... 
Pasadena. Fhe aco ae wos tee | SSadeDS; AINE 53585, cers 1902 |Russell V. DeLong. 
revesout Bots Ew AA CRE AC (1) Beresere sie} antsajs st 1855|Marion E, Shea 

Paul .| Waco, Tex... ...5++- 1872|John H, Adams 
Peabody "COUs; -Goll, of ‘Music. ‘| Baltirnore, 1Y 07 Be ed 1868|Peter Mennin. 
Pembroke State. Pembroke, N. C.....- |£887|Walter J. Gale... 


Pennsylvania Military. re Os Soa “(My )| Chester, tea Malate oo.» (1821 
Penn. St. Coll. of Coren’, ts ests 

Pennsylvania St. Teach 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach...... 


(a) Corporate college of St. Louis University. 


....T)| Indiana, Pa. 
Teach...... T)| Kutztown, Pa. 
tr) Lock Haven, Pa. 


1909 |Marvin E. McKee. . 


1919|Albert Fitch..... 
1839|Harvey A. Andruss..... 
1852|Michael Duda......... 

1837|\James H, Duckrey..... 


Clarence R. Moll 


Paul G. Chandler...... 
LeRoy J. Koehler...... 
ered RR, Millets ci: =» 


BE aU Lele Asso Kaol 
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a 478 Education—Senior Colleges : 
} Governing Official Teac! 
Name Location WE. and Control ers 
eee Se —— 
nm St. Teaeb.s...<.. a Mansfield, Pa... . |1857| Lewis W. Rathgeber....|S 1 
Penceivania St. Teach.. ; Millersville, Pa. D. L. Biemesderfer...../S 1,525) 1 
Pennsylvania St, Teach ae Shippensburg, P: 48 1,13! 
Pennsylvania St. Teach 'T) |Slippery Rock, Pa js 1,146 
Pennsylvania St. Teac 'T) |West Chester, Pa.....|1871)Charles S. Swope...... $s 2,053, 124 
Pennsylvania aaate| Da University Park, ie bt ates $s 18,974) 1,918 
Pennsylvania, oe baron 2. ai 3 geet = 
P. talpuni-F'roebel “Peiichets. cago, Io... es ve : 5 2 
fer : |Bailadelphia’ Ba. C+ etal R |p ot $ 
Phila, Coll. of Bible. - eileteke elphia, Pa...... a RLYTIOs © « Sie, .0 5 
Phila, Goll. of Osteopathy. ...... Philadelphia, Pa..... 1S98iF. H. Barth........... Dy 324] 182 
Phila. Coll. of Pharm. & ans aateieye Philadelphia, Pa,.....|1821)Ivor Griffith........... Se 700 73 
Phila. Musical Acad..... .., |Philadelphia, Pa..... 70| Jani Szanto........... ae 425 40 
BU TORO LDSt se... ais evie es Philadelphia, Pa,.... 4 ji Pp 351 40 
Bee sucer Smith.. Se uahew ees 1Labtle: Rock, Ark. . -... ; ..|D 688 45 
Pjillips nig SORTS occas. ate < 1 i PS MIGRH si. .= S D 1,022 69 
Physici ene & ‘Surgeons, ‘Coil of... |San Francisco, Calif. 96 _ Bit 222) 215 
Piedmont BERT DDLE Se lakars latolions S700, area Winston-Salem, N. é: . Stevens..... P 164 13 
eee ont euOeD. Ea. as | emorest; Ga... sw. al 300 22 
Pikevil rn PLIRCVING; Fay ph oo « 1 499 Al 
Pinabureh, MASOr 3... " (Med) |Pittsburgh, Pa....... 15,007] 1,953 
Pittsbureb-Xenia Theol. Sem....|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 5) 17 
Plymouth Teachers.......... (T) ‘Plymouth, N. H.. 47 
Eo veohuic Inst. of BKlyn...... ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 5,388 466 
Pomona ‘11111 ]Claremont, Calif: | 108 
Portia Law Sch. & Calvin 
Coolidg . |Boston, Mass.... 700) 57 


Portland, Ore 


Portland * Sch. of Music. 4 . Navara 1 
‘ Portland, Ore. : -Millars- Ss ay ana 


Portland State....... 


ah Portland, Un. of. ... |Portland, Ore E 56 
air! Prairie View A. & M. eee Prairie View, Tex..... RE See OVE Geno ae s 2,364) 163 
‘| Pratt Institute. Pats sa wiae2 2 [OT OOKLY Dy Na. Vie dia tiae . Oxnam...... 4,350) 341 
Re ia Presbyterian. Se herr aaa [EEL COM, os Ca tereistacete 1880| Marsh. i AP ae 508 39 * 
Princeton Theol. Sem........... Princeton, N. J....... . Mackay....... D 499) 55 7 
pr? oy RE OS ee eee (M) orion, WWisieha.sueteie . Goheen...... 3,600 486 
if Principia. . om ih, Tl. . Raisteate 494 
+f Prot. Epis. "Theol. Sem... .... - M) Blcraniinis. Wane hos. 33 185 18 . 
“F Providence Barrington Bible. Providence, R.I..... Hi W. Ferrin. .... P 450 40 ; 
j Providence College......... (M 1) EG a) REE os 19 é wR. I. Sete ee 2, hes 112 
! Puerto Rico, Inter. Am, Un. of. . |San German, P. R.... |1912} Ronald C. Bauer....... 13 1,14 83 
i Puerto Rico, Un. of*...... - (Med) Rio Piedras, P. R..... |1903| Jaime Benitez (Chan.)..|_ (a) 13, 790 1,234 3 
ay Puget Sound, Coll pee Tacoma, Wash....... 1888] R. Franklin bee ges D ; : 
ee ee Un,*.... Fue - luahlng NE Rietere rast Ae ae oni -|8, 12,725) 1,159 
6 ueens aera “ic aro HOKE Re 5 creno u | 4,018) 322 
ey NRE: Agana 1857| Edwin R. Walker "662 
Quincy. . 1860] Rev. Julian Woods. ..::|D 710 
ES E aie Sia os eee 
Des is : ur ordan...... . (b) 
Randolph-Macon RAAIT ts: < Be! Ashland, Va . |1830| J. Earl Moreland. ..... D 4 
eee cosMacon poms ‘W) |Lynchburg, Va 1891| William F. Quillian, Jr.,|D a gt 
eats, ooo of . |Redlands, Calif 1907| George H. Armacost. D 1,416). 115 
Reed Portland, Ore. 1911 Richard H. Sullivan. 1 659 74 
ee: aa Denver, Cae 1s7|sister Mary aites.-2.1D | ees, ge 
*o 5 4 . ister Mary Alice. D 665 
Rensselaer Poly. TRSt een he IM) TROY .ONa Mento ce ; /1824| Richard G; Folsom. 22 4,110) 490 
R. I. Coll, of Educ... 22 4¢ 2. (T) |Providence, R. 1854] William C. Gai ‘ 
R. I. School of Design... J... Providence, R, 1877|John R. Hike cabo Katte P to7 
Rhode Island, Un. 8 Adueiniitete [LDRCOD: Vs ukiree «atts 1892) Francis H. Horn.......|/8 2,743 265 
Rice Institute. Mist tote | LOURtGN : DOK Stace 1891) William V. Houston... .|P 1,933 150 
ine Ee: ot. SRST Coste: ae emer ANS lA eat Spee ee Modlin. .... D 2/831 181 
MAB fancier Ai CRESS ae . Wort! oward....../D 1 
zi Sai. Masatenaieicrectsre ett Baas Ghd. Sone onece Pao eae F, Spare Paage P 2,400 131 
yee eauad wanre & i ORLY. cee we os I 2 
ese. SS ar es Nashua, Ni, Seer “ie Frederiek Pinikhg e S ats 58 
PO SN ead GS eee 3] Sister e St arie. 345 26 
Roanoke. adi canee ewe . {1842| H. Sherman O} 
Roberts Wesleyan. SO tate i North’ Cuil N.Y: 22! /1866| Eliwooa eke oe 1D See 31 
Rochester Inst. of Tech... . 11!” Rochester, N. ¥.....! 1829] Mark Ellingson........ ie 2,134 148 
Rochester, Un. of........ ered} Rochester, N. Y...,.. |1850|Cornelis de Kiewiet.. ..|P 7.219 533 
“Rockefeller Inst.......... (Med) |New York, ING rate 1901] Detley W. Bronk... 1s * 80) 250 
Rockford. . . ov... [Rockford, Til. . .., |1847| Leland H. Carlson, : |. :|P 31 
; Rockhurst. (M) Kansse City, Mo.. NA 1910 Rev. M BE. Van Ackeren|D 1,310] 89 
) eae 3. lolo. «<2. ev. Archie H. Yetter. . ; 
ld mapunte Billings, Mont......, |1883]Philip Widenhouse. . : A Db 236 29 
ollins. oe ..|Winter Park, Fla . |1885| Hugh F. McKean.,.,.. P 613 
Roosevelt Ur n. on Riven ase a: ie eee: J. Sparling..,../P 4,670 257 
' ster Aurelia...... 
ee Hil. os iW) Buffalo, N. Y. 1947|Sister M,. Angela..,.... 1B ait 47 
qcee E aply at inst. Takacs 6 Mt) na Haute, ind ee onan ‘A. Moench, act.|P 366) 40 
Bek ckiante's.s.ra wie other Mary Aidan.... 
aes Sth 3 tw) Bang Babee oe rey ewe A . roman. ‘ P B20 33 . 
ROOT . arnest 
pace: ‘The. State Lan a nr New Brunswick, N. Ss. 1766) Mason W. ale x 8 14 36 830 
eg ee tate. Sar the ; Becramento, Caltt. .. sees Sas Sra West ..{8 6,647; 292 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of the . > (W) |Santurce, P. R: +: 11935| Mother een haa: D 196 3S 
Sacred Heart Dominican.... a Houston, Tex. . State ae Sister M. earperes: D 375) 46 
Sacred Heart 8 Seminary Sapolonn x Detroit, Mich Sears 1919) Rt. Rev. A. A. Matyn..|D 229, 27 
St. i poser ‘Vvenport, Iowa....., 1882|/Rt. Rev. W. J. Collins. D 1,090 
St. Anselm’s........,......(M) |Manchester, N. H 1889] Rev. G. Me Cc 36 38 
St. Augustine's. . nS eeiyae Raleigh, N.G... cote Ser aMeeAe Boyes orate D COS 
S, Bonclerac OS Aion Ms REA emaacnbee |B | aa 
PeRRODOULOE Sy 5c SNe wi siendia v0 1 ey e 
ee Bonar, wa M) |St. Bernard, Ala,.,... {1892 Vo Rey: Bohra Nitenaa en D $08 
t. Bernardine of Siena... 2... .. Loudonville, N. Y.... |1937/Rev. Edmund Christy. .|D $6 
St. Bernard’s Sem, & Coll. ..(M) |Rochester, N. Y.. 1893) Rt. Rev. W. T. © te Lee * 
“ie Eoseroature Un. Pica warren Dt. Bonaventure, N | ¥./1956 Rev. Brian hoe mee D 1 338 148 
St. Charles Borromeo Sem... Philadelphia ea is os ieee Bi Revd P. Connéry, D tee 30 
j. Cloud State. . St. Cloud, Minn...) 1869} Geor, 
7 o MANN As ies ge F. Budd....... iS} 2,577| 172 


St. Edward's Seminary... 


Kenmore, Wash....., 1931|/V. Rev. J. R. Sullivan..|D 153 21 


(a) Controlled by government of the Commo 
(b) Faculty of Harvard University furnishes erates x 


eh 


_ St. Lawrence Un 


St. Louis Coll. of Pharmacy and 


- Allied Sciences. ........+---«: 
St. Louis Un. 

Parks Coll. of Aeron. Tech. 
St. Martin’s, PRAISES 
St. Mary, Coil. Cos 
St. M 


ary.. 
St. Mary of the Lake ‘Sem. : 
St.Mary of the Springs, cone oi 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch. . 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods...... 
St. Mary’s...... ‘ 

St. Mary’s a, 

St. Mary's..... nieces = 
St. Mary’s....% « 


St. Mary ’s Dominican. .: 1. : 
St. Mary's Seminary Ba ree 


St. Mary’s Semin. & Be. 
St. Mary’s Un 
St. Metnrad Seminary 
St. Michael’s.. 
St. Michael's. 


St. Teresa, Coll. Miia erece 
* St. Teresa, Coll. of......+-+ 
St. Thomas, Coll. of........- 
St. Thomas, Un. of.......-.-... 


Salve Regina 


Sam Houston St. “Teach... <.::. 


San Diego Coll. for Women.. 
San Diego State. 


San Fernando Valley. ‘Sta... “Gi aut 


San Fran. Coll. for Women. 


San Francisco State.........--- 
San Francisco Theol, Sem....... 
San Franc‘sco, Un. of......-- 


San Jose State......---- 
San Luis Rey. . 
Santa Clara, Un. of. 
Sarah Lawrence.. 
Savannah State. 
Scarritt. . 
Scranton Tn. of. 

- Seripps. - 
Seabury-Western Theo 
Seattle Pacific. ...- : 

Seattle Un 


Hobar ; weer 

Wihiac Smith... Pm is sre 
Seton Hall Un.,.....--+-- 
Seton Hill.. 


Leo ieee nee Shed 
Shepherd. ...-- cece se ee ee ecees 
Sheridan, .....-6--ee ects eeeee 
SHIMET. «2. kee ee ee ee ee ee eens 


)@wv}|Memphis, Tenn... -.. 
. .(W)| Adrian, Mich. 


Shorter... ..--.2 ee ee ee cece 
PIENAL . 00 Heer ease ees 
Siena Heights. . 

Simmons. 

Simpson Bibie.. 


Simpson Colle Seo a: 
“me - .|Sioux Falls, S. Dak... 


Sioux Falls.. 


}| Burlington, Wis 
-(W) Cleveland, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y 


ererile, ‘Minn. 
ca, IN. X. 

.(W)| WwW. Hiacttord, Conn. 
mimi , Md 


‘ V. Rev. 
: 1942 Sister M. Theodore. 
1809) Sister Hilda Gleaso: 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.| 1940|Sister M. cebu ee 
Re laer, Ind V. Rev. R. 


Woods, Ind.. 
.(M){St. Mary’ ‘8 Coil., 


"*! @w)| Notre Dame, Ind.. 
Saint Mary, Ky. 


898 = 
‘|isz4 Clemens Granskou..... 
1898) V. Rev. E. 
20) Sister Catherine Francis. 


** (W)| Winston-Salem, N.C: 


: TW) Newport, R. I.. 
eel siece zex.. 


San Anselmo, Calif. 
(M)| San Francisco, Calif. 
Be San Jose, Calif 
_(M) San Luis Rey, Calif.. 

M)/} Santa Clara, is aie 


(M) Scranton, Pa 
..(W)|Claremont, Calif 


=A Seattle, Wash 
re gee sie aa Beattie, Washina.-.- : 
neca, Colle 23 0 the: 
25 eg . . (M)}| Geneva, N. Y.. 
.(W)| Geneva, N. Y 
thine So. Orange, N. J 
re ae (Ww) Greensburg, Pa 
ST WERUT SNOT eo o's cas 802 Oe 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Governing Official 
and Control 


on Bro. Raymond Fleck. 


Sis. H. M. ay 
Sister ae El 


1884| Rt. 
Adaoe Rt. Rev. B ins _ 


A. Flynn 


Gross. . 


-|1915) Sister? -Mary ata. 
1851/V. Rev. J. J. Bluett...: 
1916|Sister Vincent Therese. . 


O, 5. Cloughly. = oe6s 


-|1887 
. | 1818) V. Rev. anes cae 
.|1927| Rev. J. Choppesky, act. 
1895| V. Rev. Damian Glenn. 
1923} Sister Mary Alice...... 


SCPC) sjoje] 


J. Wagner. . 


Rev. J. O'Keefe (Reet). 
Earl H. McClenney. . 

V. Rey. J, Shanahan... . 
Rev. D. W. Kucera.... 


Sis. M. J. Baldeshwiler.. 
Sister M. Camille Bowe. 
Sister M. Alfred Noble.. 
. P. Shannon.. 


< 
Paleslt=<| 
® 
< 
Sad Set 


Sister Mary Hilda. 
Harmon Lowman. 3 
Mother Frances Danz. . 


Ralph Prator.......... 
Mother Catherine Parks. 
Glenn 8S. Dumke....... 
Theodore A, Gill....... 
Rev. J. F. X. Connolly. 
John T. Wahlquist..... 
Rev. Valentine J. Healy. 
Rev. P. A. Donohoe.... 
Harrison Tweed....... 
William K. Payne.. 
Foye G. Gibson.. 

V. Rey. John J. Long.. 
Frederick Bard os ta ai 4 
V. Rev: C. Harris. 
Charles H. w atson..... 
V. Rey. A. A. Lemieux.. 


Rev. L. M. Hirshson. . . 
Rev. L. M. Hirshson... 
Msgr.T.Cunningham,act 
Rev. William G. Ryan.. 
William R. Strassner... 


1948 Richard EB. White..... ‘ 
1853| F. Joseph Mullin 4 
1873| Randall H. Mino 


? 1919 Sister Benedicta Marie.. 
1899] William EB. Park. . 
.11921) Rev. Paul 8S, Allen 
1860} William E. Kerstester.. 
1883| Reuben P. Jeschke..... 


John W. Murray....... 
1) Oliver S. Ikenberry. 


Sister M. Clarita. ae 


TEETER CEC spEIREEL <bsai Seder tbesi Hl YES21 2 


~fa) With Hobart College. 


go 


jo}=}~) 


at 


Lae 


6k. 


EE Ba D- er ren Pe 


a ht 


dee 


4 


Name 


Skidmore. . 
Smith. (Ww 
So. Carolina, Med. Coll. ot. te So 
South Carolina St.* 


South Carolina, Un. of....... a 
8. Dak. Sch. of panes ad Teck. 


Southeastern Le ; pee A 


Southeastern State............. 
Southeastern University........ 
Southern Baptist Theol. Sem.... 
Southern Calif. Bible........... 
Southern Calif., Un. of.... 
Southern Coll. of Optometry 
Southern Coll. of Pharm. 
Southern Illinois Un..... 
Southern Methodist Un 
Southern Missionary... . ‘ 
Southern Oregon.............. 
Southern State. Ei tien taxe: = 
Southern St. BRCROR okt ee =e 
POOMIEROEIOO DN, Sic. aie swe ee cc 
Southwest Missouri State....... 
Southwest Texas St. Teach...... 
Southwestern Bapt. Theol. Sem.. 
Southwestern College.......... 
Southwestern College.......... 
Southwestern La. Inst....... 
Southwestern State........... 
Southwestern Un.............. 
Southwestern Un. 
Spring Hill.. 
Springfield. . 
Staley... 


Sterling. 
Stetson Un. 


é Nacogdoches, Tex. 
. Sterling, Kan. 


1 
-|1932 


tase, «3190S OLENA Littlejonn (Dean)|P 
W. Morris s 


Magnolia, Ark....... 
Springfield, S. Dak... 
Baton ee ie buayatoes 
Springfield, M ieee nase 
San Marcos, Tex anit 
Fort Worth, Tex..... 
Winfield, Kan........ 
Memphis, "Fenn s.); css 


18 
.. |Lafayette, La. ...| 1898 
: Weatherford, Okla... .}1901 


Los Angeles, Calif... .|1913 
.. |Georgetown, Tex. .... 1840 
~t{Mobile, Ala... .. 2... 1830 
.. (Springfield, Mass..... 
. |Brookline, Mass. . tie! 
Stanford, Calif, 


De Land, Fla. 


Steubenville, Coll. of Steubenville, Ohio. .../1946 
Stevens tog of pooh: . (M) |Hoboken, INSET sac ers 1870) 
Stillman. eee JUL |Puseatoosa, Ala... 22. 1876 
Stonehill. . senee ages eevee. s INO, Haston, Mags... ./ 1948) 
MEN SDATO Speck is saw « (T) |Menomonie, Wis..... 1903 
Suffolk Un.. 4 pence sk’ PASSO RD, BE SNSC os ree 
Sul Ross State.” Pitas. (Alpine Bexce inn nee phoee 
Susquehanna “UST hse eee NS Selinsgrove, Pa.......|1858 
Swarthmore........ . (Swarthmore, Pa...... 1864 


Sweet Briar................(W)|Sweet Briar, Va.....: 1901 


Syracuse Un . Syracuse, N. Y....... 1870 
Tabor. Be Sh een itive ied = FELLLISHONO) HEALS ats cain 1908 
OTT RGTS 2 ae ee Talladega, Ala....... 1867) 
Tampa, Un. of.. Tampa, Fia@...i.. 00 1931 
Tarkio. ies Heteestece ss (Parkos Mo.. ‘o aeelacan 
Taylor Un. ware Upland, Ind, ...| 1846 
Temple Un.. ‘ Med) Philadelphia, ey 1884 
Tenn. Ag. & Indust. St. Un*... . Nashville, Tenn...... 1912 
Tennessee Poly. Inst........ 


Tennessee, Un. of*.. 
Tennessee Bie ben: 
Texas, A. Coll. ‘ot* 
Texas Christian Un. 
Texas College. . 


Texas Lutheran. . 
Texas Southern Un............. 
Texas System, Un, of..... eee 


Main “Pilate ae - Austine Dex. tos). over 1883|H, H. Ransom (Prov... 
Dental Branch. ..|Houston, Tex. .......|1943!J. V. Olson (Dean)..... 
Medical Branch. . Galveston, Tex....... 1890| J. B. Truslow (Ex. Dir.) 
Southwestern Medical 1 Sch. . |Dallas, Tex..........|1949]A. J. Gill (Dean)....... 
Texas Western. a LP ASO; WOK ies ckcte 2 1913 aan R. Smiley...... 
Texas Technological. . .. |Lubbock, Tex... .....|1923| Edward N. Jones...... 
Texas Wesleyan. . . |Fort Worth, MOK acyers 1891) Law Sones... ..%...0 
Texas Woman’s Un......... W) |Denton, Tex:. 1902)/John A. Guinn......... 


Textile em Ponnology, Inst. of. (M) 


. (Fort Werth, Tex. . 
. |Tyler, Tex 


. Cookeville, Tenn..... 1916 


Knoxville, Tenn... 


Kingsville, 
. Seguin, Tex. . 
Houston, Tex... ie 
ASUS, “WLOX eae. sales 


Charlottesville, Va.. :||1944 


Thiel. Greenville, Pa........ 1870) 
Tiffin Un. veteeecececa Pigtin, Ohio Wisehelalarsis,< 1918 
Tift. ..(W) |Forsyth, Ga. . .| 1849 
Toccoa Falls ‘Institute. ..., {Toccoa Falls, Ga... : 1911 
POOROC OP UMS OLS aie ic dP reias:salwies Toledo ODI wm. ee 1872 
Tougaloo So. Christian Set 8 Pa 'Tougaloo, Miss....... 1869) 
Transylvania...... ...,|Lexington, Ky. . .| 1780) 
sbrenton States... vam ees (Dy Prenton INA on oss « 1855) 
Tevecca N AZATONG vie riya s ee Nashville, Tenn...... 1901 
MDM Yiars schease hsv ahe Naas 9a spare ray etaee Hartford, Conn...,.. 1823 
Trinity. . (W) Washington, D. C....}/1897 
Trinity. (W) |Burlington, Vt....... 1925) 
Trinity Un... .. |San Antonio, Tex.....|1869 
MTESHAtO tis ciiss wiles ws .. Angola, Ind. 
Troy State.. SOEUR eA EEE 
Dutis Woe, $e ges Medford, Mass 
Bouvé-Boston Sch. . . .(W) |Medford, Mass 
Eliot-Pearson School... .. | (W) |Medford, Mass. . 
MN ANO WO osha sc es (Med) |New Orleans, La. . 1834 
Newcomb na .....(W) |New Orleans, La..... 1886) 
Tulsa, Un. of. ../Tulsa, Okla. . .|1894/B 
Tusculum RON, (ePID Loe Greeneville, Tenn. -| 1794 


3) Logan Wilson 


. {Tuskegee Inst., Ala, . .|1881 


Ww._R. 


ee iL, Fletcher. ..< ... 
RH Burton... .. 552... 
Miriam Schumacher. . 
Sa Ls CG. adnch =)... 


tee 
yom M. McCreery. . 
J. Ollie Edmunds. ..... 
Rev. J. T. Sullivan, act. 


Verne C. Fryklund..... 
Robert J. Munce....... 
Bryan Wildenthal...... 
Gustave W. Weber..... 
Courtney C. Smith..... 
Anne G. Pannell....... 


Leonard J, Franz. 


Rev. C. H. Canfield... . 
Evan H. Bergwall...... 
Millard E. Gladfelter. . 
Walter S. Davis....... 
Everett Derryberry.. 
Cloide Brebms« , <...<.2 
LeRoy A. Martin... 
M. T. Harrington. 

MeGruder E. Sadle 
Dominion Glass... 


Samuel M. Nabri 


Carey R. Vinzant..... | 
Julian A. Bandy....... 
William S. Carlson,.... 
Samuel C. Kincheloe. . . 
irvin BE. Lunger........ 
Edwin L. Martin...... 
A. Brviackey ei nos 
Albert_C. Jacobs....... 
Sister Mary Patrick.... 
Sister Mary Claver..... 
James W. Laurie....... 


Nils Y. Wessell........ 
Dorothy G. Dissell, act. 
Evelyn W. Goodenough. 
Rufus C. Harris: .... 


esbeseeeeeeeersess 


John Hubbard (Dean) 
G. Henneke.... 
Barmead Rankit 
Luther HA. Foster. . 


[eater 


Education—Senior Colleges 


i 
f, 
: / 


Governin are 
Name Location Yr. and Geutco : 
a Se Nessa 55 pobourrine Ltr eines hie Sou OE Ga oie .|D 
Keneteiy a ee eee EAMCOLIN UNE DS sata eras a Gate a: 
Union Coll. & Uni. 22252. * Qed) eee divas & ses gat 75 agi = 
1795| Carter Davidson... P 
Union Theol. Sem w York, N. ¥.....|/1836|Henry P. Van Dusen... 
Union Theol. Bem in Va.... (M) {Ri Ricnmond: a Mess: eae 1812 James A. Jones....... * 
Union Un. son, Wenn: ihe 25) Warren F. Jones....... 
U.S. Air Force Academy. . “(My Denver, Colo........ 1955| Maj. Gen. J. E. Briggs. 
U.S. Army mayer Seite Monterey, Calif...... 1941/Col. Walter E. pees 
U.S. Coast Guard cadeny. (M) |New London, pants .|1876|R. Adm. F, A. Leamy. 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Grad Sch... Washington, D, GC... .|1921 od B. Holden (Dir.).- 
U.S. Meroliant Marine Acad. (M) Kings Point, N. Y....|1938)R. m. G. McLintock. 
EUs Ss. Military ney. iets West Point, N. Y.....|1802)/ Lt. Gent G. H. Davidson 
U.S. Naval Academ: M Annapolis, Md....... 1845|R, Adm. C. L. Melson... 
U.S. Naval Mastgraanaic Sch. (M) pers (OATES sale 1909|R, Adm. BE, E, Yeomans 
Wnited Theol. Sem. .......-.4. (eae .| 1871] Walter N. Roberts 
Upland. . j ae pland: Calif. . -}1920| John Z. Martin. 
Upper Iowa Un......... 5 eayctle, Iowa.. 1857| Bugene E. Garbee. 
Upsala. . .. |E. Orange, N. 5 1893| Evald B. Lawson. 
Ursinus ... |Collegeville, Pa 1869| Donald L. Helfferich.. 
Ursuline. . (W) |Louisville, Ky. 1938] Mother M. Cosma..... 
Ursuline Coll. ‘for Women... - (W) |Cleveland, Ohio 1871| Mother Marie Sands... 
Utah State Un .... |Logan, Utah. . 1888] Daryl Chase.......... 
Southern Via “Coil. of. Cedar City, Utah. /: :/1897|R. C. Braithwaite (Dir.). 
Utah, Un. of Salt Lake City, Utah,.|1850|Albert R. Olpin........ 
Valdosta State. Valdosta, Ga......... 1913|J. Ralph Thaxton...... 
Valparaiso Un,. . |Valparaiso, Ind....... 1859] Otto P. Kretzmann.. 


Vanderbilt Un,. 


M 
Vander Cook Coll. of Nie 


Vassar. 

Vermont State Teachers. 
Vermont State Teachers 
Vermont State Fp eobers 
Vermont, Un of*.... 


Willa MATa... cere ncee 
Villanova Un. 
Virgini: 


Virginia Military Pustieute:, 


Virginia Poly. Inst.* 
Radford. . 


Virginia State*..... 
Va. Theol, Sem, & Goll. . 


Virginia Union Un.......- 
Vir 


nia, Un. of 


Wake Forest.... 
Walla Walla. . 
Warner Pacific. 


Washburn Un. 
Washington. . 
Washington and Jetierson. 
Washington and Lee Un.. 
Washington Missionary 


Wash, Sch. of Psychiatry. 


Washington State Teach 


Washington State Un.*... 


Washington Un.......... 
Washington, Un. of 
Wayland Baptist 
Wayne pone Un 
Waynesbur; 


a, Medical Coll, of... 


eee 


CD) 


(Med) 
(Med) 


Webb ee “ot Naval ‘Arebit.. ie 


Webster. . 
Wellesley. . 
Wells 


ee ae Sat oa oy. 
Wesleyan (a)........-.----- 


Wesleyan Un...........- 
West Georgia....... 
West Liberty State 
West Texas State. 

W. Va. Inst. of Tech. 
West Virginia State* 
West Virginia Un.*,. 
W. Va. Wesleyan.. 
Western Carolina. 


Western Coll. for Women,... 


Western Illinois Un 


Western Kentucky Peale Salt Tenege 


Western cog ID 
Western Mich. U 


West’n Mont. Coll. of is Sen 


Western New England. . 


Western Reserve Un..... shel 
Western St. Coll. of wipe ren 


Western Theol. Sem.. 
Western Theol, Sem 
West'n Wash. Coll. of Edu. 
Westmar.. 

Westminster Choir. . 
Westminster College. . 
Westminster College. 
Westminster College. 
peescunindtcr eneor Sem... 
MD at ea 
Wheaton. 

Wheaton. 


. |Petersburg, Va. 


. (Washington, dD. 


ed) |Nashville, Tenn... .. 


Chicago, Ill 


) Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 


Castleton, Vt 
Johnson, Vt.......... 
Lyndon Center, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt....... 
Covington, vaee mG east 
Erie, Pa Cee 4 
Villanova, Pa. 5 
Richmond, Va....... 


Lynchburg, Va 
Richmond, Va... 
Charlottesville, Vas 
Fredericksburg, Va... 
La Crosse, Wis....... 
Coy ores Ind. 
Staten Island, nYo 
eater ri N. C. 
College Place, Wash. 
Portland, Oregenee 
Waverly, Iowa. . 


. |Topeka, Kan.. 
. |\Chestertown, Ma.. 


Washington, D Oy 
Washington, D. C..... 


‘Detroit, Mich 
Waynesburg, Pa...... 
Glen Cove, N.Y 
Webster Groves, Mo 
} lwellesley, ees: 
Aurora, N. Y.. 


Macon, Ga.. 
Middletown. ‘Conn 
Carrollton, Ga.. 
West Liberty, W.Va. 
Canyon, Tex.. 
Montgomery, W. Va.. 


. Institute, W. Va.. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


. /Buckhannon, W. ae 


Cullowhee, N. os 
Oxford, Ohio, . 
Macomb, Til. 
‘Bowling Green, Ky. 


. Westminster, Md,. 
. (Kalamazoo. Mich.. 


Dillon, Mont. 


Springfield, Nia 


Cleveland, ae 
Gunnison, ihe ks 


Holland, Mich. 
. |Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
. |Bellingham, Wash.. 
. |Le Mars, Iowa 
. |Princeton, N.J....... 


Fulton, Mo 
New Wilmington, “Pa.. 


’ \Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 


at , Santa Barbara, Cait. ; HL 
GW) 


Wheaton, Ill. 
Norton, Mass.... 


: 1834] Alexander Meneely.. 


1)Rev. J. F Murphy 


3| Ethan Shepley 


H. Branscomb (Chan.).. 
John H, Beckerman, 


Odino A. Martinetti.... 
Arthur B. Elliott....... 
John T, Fey 


Mother Aurelia....... 2 
V. Rev. Jas. Donnellon. 
R. Blackwell Smith, Jr.. 
Wm. Milton, Jr. (Supt.) 
Walter S. Newman 
Chas. K. Martin, bes 
Robert P. Daniel. 
M. C. Allen. 5 
Samuel D. Proctor... .. 
Edgar F. Shannon, Jr.. 
G. C. Simpson (Chan. he 
sister M. Francesca. ... 
Bryon K. Trippet...... 
Richard H. Heindel. 
Harold W. Tribble..... 
Perey W. Christian..... 
Milo L. Chapman...... 
C. H. Becker. ...... +. 
Bryan 8. Stoffer....... 
Daniel Z. Gibson 
Boyd C. Patterson 
Fred'C. Cole... . ... vce 
Charles B. Hirsch 
Seymour S, Mintz 
Lincoln Sennett........ 
C. Clement French.... 


Charles E, Gucgaete 
Albert H. Owen.. 
Clarence Hilberry. 
Paul R. Stewart 

F. R. Haeberle (Admin, ) 
Sister M. F. Barberis. . 
Margaret Clapp 
Louis J. Long 
Norman L. Trott. 
B. Joseph Martin . 
Victor Butterfield. 
I. S. Ingram.. eine 
Paul N. Elbin.......... 
James Cornette........ 
William B. Axtell....... 
William J. L. Wallace... 
Elvis J. Stahr, Jr........ 
Stanley H. Martin. MD ystien 
Paul A. Reid. . 

Herrick Young. . 
Arthur L. Knoblauch. . 
Kelly Thompson. . 
Lowell S. Ensor.......- 
Paul V. Sangren.., 
James E. Short. . 
B. A. Herman. . 
John 8. Millis..... 
Peter P. Mickelson 
John R. Mulder 
Clifford Barbour 
William Haggard 
Harry K. Kalas. 
Wm. F. ee ae uy 
Robert Davidson. . 
Will W. Orr 

Frank E. Duddy, ‘Sr. 
Cornilius Van Til.. 
Roger J. Voskuyl.. 

Vv. Raymond Edman. . 


(a) First “chartered college for 


women in the U. S. 


UP 
2} 


ones 


= aa became +e Bc 
ita, Un. of aeegnes © : “ 374 30- 
Wilbert Un Wilberf =e a 3 
%, 101 
309 
a36| 30 
826 
ror) 160 
et ex 264 Fe 
inate 4 
aD Williamstown, Mass... a erg a ® 
et Willimantic, Conn... .. |1889/ J. eich couse 289 St 
...| Wilmington, O) <n: Or a ea 8 
Wilson ee. Korg se. 2.» {1860} Nels Minné.. . . . 953 a 
Winston-Salem Teachers. . . 1.366 118 
Stat ; 1,503} 101 
1,738 
1,863 
1,250 
1,404 
= Ber 
WwW: msin State.. oa - tetee 7538 
‘ tT Platteville, Wis... __ | |i ‘Ulsvik ewes : 
4 Wis. St. Coll. & Tu a “Cea) Madison, Wis......... : a a2.8 
1) Milwaukee Ca Campus... .. .. .| Milwaukee, Wis. ....-. [1 : M. Klotsehe (Prov). 8.066 
FS Wotord = Ga 8 65. : F. Marsh. aN ee2 
Woman's Med. Coil. ot Pa.. . 
* x 239 
¢ all. ¢ 1,289 
“a Rieke ATE a Sea ve 
e i Se ee . (M)| Cincinnati, Ohio... ... : < % 
of Co x A. Whitney Griswold. . | 7,436 
Sen. rc Mea Neskion @ Dake”... [asi Aanian Ronaiteaa as 
oS oo Mea)|New York, N.Y... ...|L eo .000 
a Youngstown Un......... me : : Youngstown, Ohio. . 908] Howard W. Jones. 5,694 


Junior Colleges 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND FACULTY FOR SPRING TERM 1959 
Abbreviations explained on page 469 


Governing Official 


Name Location Yr, and Control ‘ 
Abraham Baldwin Agric........ Witton, Gans. So... ws |1933' George Donaldson 
Aeronautics, Academy = ...(M) Flushing. Net mahcetp ra 1932} C ‘harles S. Jones. 
Allan Hancock. wes ve ovess es Santa Maria, cat ... (1920) Wm. S. Houpt (Di 
Alpena C ommunity E ‘|Alpena, Mich. .. |1952)S. E. Van Lare (Dir. 
Alvin Junior, Seieistes ec PREVI: “DEX: Sere wn aisha: 1949) Arleigh Templeton. . . 
Amarillo. . ssefeveiston| AMALING EOS. 2 oooh 1929) Joseph M. Ray........ M 
American Acad. of “Art. a Ghicagb; His %< ee oes 1923] Frank Young (Dir.)....|Pr 
American River ae = Sacramento, Calif..... |1954) William J. Priest ota Di 
Anderson. Bene eats ras) Anderson, &. C...._.. 1911| John E. Rouse. >... .... D 
Andrew. f Cuthbert, Ga.... 1212! 1854) George W. Gambill.....|D 
Antelope V alley Jr. ~(M)} Lancaster, Calif... >: ! 1929) Lowell F. Barker....... Mu 
Apprentice School (a). Se See Newport News, Va. ., /1919) F. R. White (Dir.)..... ae 
Arkansas City Jr..............|/ Arkansas City, eee . 1922| Jerry J. Vineyard. ..... 
Arkansas State................|/Beebe, Ark. .. |1927/J. Ernest Howell (Dean) a= 
Arlington State. . ill. .l. 11] Arlington, Tex: ... {L917/J. R. Woolf, act........ 
Armstrong. . Pe setae | DAVARDNEN, Cte. cats 1935] Foreman Tawar See Stu 
Asheville-Biltmore . nis (Wt w/avore it PORE VALLE ONG reece aye 1927} Glenn Bushey. ........ Cc, 
Augusta Junior................/Augusta, Ga. ......../1925/Gerala B. Robins be ohtts ae NS 
Austin Junior................./Austin, Minn. ... {1940} R, I. Meland (Dean)... .| Di 
Averett. .... k Danville, Va ..... /1859| Curtis Bishop. ........ D 
Bacone.. . ..|Bacone, Okla...) 212! 1880) Roger W. Getz. 
Bakersfield... .. .| Bakersfield, Calif... .. 1913| Edward Simonsen... |": Di 
Baltimore Junior. .|Baltimore, Md......, 1947) Paul L. Johnson (Dn,).. ‘Mu 
Barron County Teach .|Rice Lake, Wis...... 1007|}. iy Bakes 3 Goce {Cc 
Battle Creek Community -|Battle Creek, Mich. . . |1956) Robert O. ee weaoh Di 
Bay City ee .|Bay City, Mich. . {1922) Erie J. Bradner. . ...|/Mu 
Becker Junior. See ken Bhs: telat Mass. . 1887) Warren Lane. . 12 
Beckley. Ss erarte Va. . |1933|D. K. Shroyer (V. Pres.) P 
Bellarmine. . “(Mj par ses N. . {1952} Rev. William Gleason.,.|D 
Belleville Township Tunior.’ in oan Belleville, Il..... . 1946] Donald B. eeabews. < .|Di 
Bennett. ; W) Millbrook, N. ¥.. . \1891) Donald A. Eldridge... . .|P 
Bethany Lutheran. +++. +...|/Mankato, Minn. . {1927|B. W. Teigen. . .|D 
Bethel... . Be Sx .| Hopkinsville, Ky. ee 1854) W. Edwin vin Richardson, jD 
Bismarck Junior. | Ast ar .|Bismarck, N. Dak, .. . |1939 Sidney Lee (Dean) . -| Di 
jogs aoe eee Shy ear re .|Brenham, Tex... .__; 1883| James H. Atkinson. .|Di 
BUsield Sens cosas, ...| Bluefield, eee -.....|1920) Charles Harman. . .|D 
Boise Junior... .2 02.20! -|Boise, Idaho. ... |1932) Eugene Chafiee.. . .|Di 
(CEST C) ae a 8 Boone, Iowa. . ....{|1927|R. D. Heyen (Dean .|Di 
Bradford Junior............ (W)|Bradford, Mass. . |__| 1803) Dorothy M. Bell. . ath 
Brainerd Junior... 2.5.2... 2.25 Brainerd, Minn....... 1938) J. E. Chalberg (Dean). : Di 
Brevard. POR e MR RR ars fs hehe Nat uy Pl OMe ithe a 1853) Emmett K. McLarty, Jr.| D 
Brewton-Parker,....... Mt. Vernon, Ga...... 1904|J. Theodore Phillips, ...|D 
Briarcliff. a “GW) Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.|1904) Mrs. Clara M. Tead... .|P 
Bridgeport Eng. Inst...) 70/0... Bridgeport, Conn.. tae 1924) Arthur Keating... ..... P 
Bryant & Stratton Bus. Inst.....|Buffalo, N. ¥........ |1854/ William Cc. Gordan re Pr 
Buffalo C ebnty Spencers Se nen Alma;- Wis yoo 1902| Milton D. Berlin....... Cc 
Burdett. = .| Boston, Mass. «+... |1879|C. Fred Burdett. ...... Pr 
Burlington. |...) ate .|Burlington, Iowa... _. 1920| D. D. Stonehocker (Dn.)|Mu 


(a) A fethnical anatitute: aened and operated by the Newport News Shipbuildin, and Drydock 
Company in the field of shipbuilding and related technical subjects. P = af 


—— 


‘|Campbellsville, Ky... |1 John M. Carter... - 
med Balbou Heights, c. Bs, edn ‘ ger Hackett (1 (Dean). 
1 Washington, Pr te 


bet on 
a1 


Coll t itor Wine. ge) : oy ‘ 


BOOS oe 
SES StS 


. 
bo st 
ald 


ee 


er 2518 


Ss 


NWOwWSs 


BSSSRSIERNVSs 


Re 


oe eeeecoeree arner, Okla........ |1908 Jacob JOnnSsonN..... 


Corpus Christi, Tex.._ |193 iaronce ls ata 
Devils Lake, N. Dak.. 


. |1927|R. A. DOU, <. osvsm 
.. 1891 |Paul Guitteau......... 
...|1909\E. T. Dunlap. ugh 

Praca 1916 |Basil ed Diry. eee 

5 aS 1866 |William B. Stewart... .. 

.|1946 Stuart E. Marsee...... 

Se Shi 11927|T. H. Aley (Dean)..... 
apie 2 Bo Crewss .2255 36 P 

IL. Renner page 2 


3\W. = Hil 
30 ee T Caristedt (Dean). Mu 
Pegeys a 1941 |Frederic Giles.........|Di 
.../1941/F. Don Maclay........ 


Pr te > “**1 11922 |\Gayle Simmons (Dean). 
Flint Junior....... ioe Uelaee 2 a eee oy lyde E. Blocker (Dn.). |Mu 
Florida DG sk 8 6 2.912504 es R. Cope P 
Fort Dodge Junior. .. ; 
Ft. Kent St. Norm. Se 
‘ort Lewis Ag. & } 


1928\E. T. Vines........... He 
“ |1948 James W. Dillard... ** 


rank FUNG << <6 oe OO 
(a) Division of Emory University. } 


484. Education—Junior Colleges 
; Official 
Name "and A Conceot 
J. Dunham Jr. (Dir.)|P 

ee atiemans pita amet Hubert A. Dixon. Saree oe D 

eee caiacvtah s) EREOMIADy *174903 \Jo! aEwert.......-- 
hon Gly sid ap: taneineces | ETOSNO, CALE. 5 ¢ .|1910|Stuart aa so te arenes B 
Friends Bible.......- .| Haviland, Kan. -|1892 |\Sheldon Jackson....... 
Friendship Junior. . k Hill, 8. es Goudlock......- 


Fullerton Junior. 


. Kearns... ... 

| Gander City Juni 1919|A. H. Elland (Dean)....|Mu 

Gardner-Webb Junior. Boiling Sp 1905 |Philip = me Jones. ate 
: Garland School....... Boston, M 1872|Gladys Bec een a 

Georgetown Visitation a. Washington, D. C....|1799|Mother r 1D 
Georgia Military A 3 Milledgeville, Ga..... 1879 |R. ore ree a, nee Ma 
Georgia Southwestern. Nts SS Seesoon 1908 |Lloy: i © cog 
Gibbs, Jr... ‘ SUL sug vorpal er f 0 Se rane rect — eee G 
Se ory wsseeess.-|Lronwood, Mich...... 1932 |Jacob Foes (ir) ee. \Mu 
Gordon Military............ (M) et aes PR We SON ge ine ra Mu 


Ti .»...|amoni, Iowa........ 1895 |Harvey H. Grice....... D 
ce Hopias’ Junior... eae s ..|1914|John BE. Visser (Dean). .|Mu 
Grand View.. Soma 

Grays Harbor. epcaare ss 
Green County, Teachers........ 

Green Mountain........... 
Greenbrier. ay 

ae. Territorial Coll. of. : 
f ast Comm. JF......+.... 
Quit er. ....(W)| Gulfport, Miss .|1921|Joseph BE. Gibson. . 
at Gwynedd-Mercy Junior. eae (Ww) Gwynedd Valley, Pa..|1948|Mother M. Bernard. 
ee Hagerstown Junior. . _|Hagerstown, Md. .|1946|Atlee Kepler (Dean). 


FT Hannibal-LaGrange .|1858|Luther A. Foster....... 
ai Sash Junior . .|1915|Phillip Klein. ......... 
i Hartford. :|1939|Laura Johnson (Dean)..|P 
Hartnell. = ieee rvs Bic Biase = 
Henderson ‘County Si Pie 6s so Sas 
t Henry Ford Sommnlty. ae 1938|Fred Eshleman ean}. Mu 
Hershey sunior:- .|Hershey, Pa........./1938|V. H. Fenstermacher. ..|/Mu 
Hesston. es seeees s+ |Hesston, Kan... ...,./1909|Tilman R. Smith....... D 
‘ Hibbing Junior.. ee +. ...../1916|Jack P. Hudnall....... Di 
a Highland Junior. Highland, Kan 58 \Jack Flint (Dean)...... | 


Highland fem Junior. « at a aces 


cee AS D 
Highland Park, saan 1918 oes Withey (Dean)...|Mu 
; Hinds Junior. Di 


.|Raymond, Miss. . .|1922 |G. MeLendon 


oil Hiwassee. * (li. 2. 1) "|Madisonville, Tenn. . || 1849 riorane N. Barker...... D 

sil! 3 Holmes Junior. ..e.+-..,/Goodman, Miss...... 1925|Frank B. Branch....... D 
Holy Cross Prep. Sem....... (M)| Dunkirk, N. Y....... 1930/V. Rev. B. Buckley (Rec.)| D 
Holyoke Junior. . .....|Holyoke, Mass....... 1946/G, E. Frost (Dir.)...... Mu 
Howard County Junior. « 5 ....../1946|William A. Hunt....... Cc 
Humphreys. .| Stockton, Calif....... 1897 |John R. Humphreys... ./P 
Pisianiusen DUMOM went. Hutchinson, Kan..... 1928|E. R. Briggs (Dean)....|Mu 
Immaculata Junior......... (WwW) . ...|1922|Sister Mary Joan......|D 
Immaculate Concep. Jr...... (Ww) di, N. J...........|/1942|/Rev. Mo. M. Antoinette} D 
Immanuel Lutheran............ ,N.C...,.|1905|Wm. H. Kampschmidt..|D 
Imperial Valley. ++. {el Centro, Calif...... 1922/BE. W. Waterman (Dir.).|Mu 
Independence Community. RN CECH Independence, Kan. . .| 1925 ae Cinotto (Dean). ..|Mu 
Iola Junior. Beaters ee Kan 1 Floyd C. Smith (Dean) . Mu 


Itasca Junior. . 
Itawamba Junior. 
Jackson Junior. . 
Jacksonville. ... 
Jersey City ens 
Johnstown (a).. 
Joliet Junior. 
Jones County Junior. 
MOPUN DUOMO? 6 he Siok. ce ce eee ef VODUBY MON cs bcos on tL LOSE EOL Sr, OOM. fay oe ilies 


ARGC ane 3 Di 
Jordan Seminary.. 7 M) Menominee, Mich. .11940/V. Rev. T. L’Ecuyer....|D 


~B to age! -»| Di 


s L. Laird. 


Juneau County Teachers........ New Lisbon, Wis...,. 1916|Lester H. Sheffield. .... 
Kan. City, Junior Coll. of.......|/ Kansas City, Mo..... 1915|Miles G. Blim (Dean). .| Di 
Kan, City Kan. Junior. Kansas City, ane .|1923/F. L. Schlagle (Supt.)...)Mu 
Katharine Gibbs Schools ib). - (W) New York, N. Y..... 1911|/Gordon Gibbs. ........) 2 
Kemper Military Renools orient peas nee." 1844|J P. Cleland......., 13 
Kendall. 1934|W. M. Westerberg..... D 
Keokuk C ‘ommunity . mie einte navies’ 1953 |J. A. McKinstry (Dn.)..| Di 
Keystone Junior. 1868 |Blake Tewksbury...... aE 
Kilgore. . 1935 |Cruce Stark........... D 


King's Business. oe 
Lain Technical Inst. 
Lamar Junior. . 

Langlade County ‘Teachers.. 


1901|Milo O. Kirkpatrick... .| Pr 
1941/Mrs. Thelma Lain (Dir.)| Pr 
-|1937|Homer C. Kelley 


areas 1904|S. M. Calhoun,......... 
Laredo Junior. 1947|W. J. Adkins.......... M 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Jr. Teg forscr 1924/F. H. Dolan (Dir.)..... Mu 
Lasell Junior. . ) .|1851)/Raymond Wass........ P 
Lassen | Sunior. ais 1924|Carl Karasek (Dir,)....| Di 
Lee. 1918|Rev. R. L. Platt....... D 
Lee. 1934 |George Gentry........ Mu 
Lees Junior. 1883 \J. P. Smith, act........ 
Lees-McRae. -|1900|Joseph H. Carter....... 
Leicester Junior 1784 |Paul Swan............ 
Lincoln. . 


1865|Raymond Dooley...... 


D 

D 

E 

Lincoln County Teachers ‘!]1907/G. Longbotham...__ ||! Cc 
D 

D 

M 


Lindsey Wilson. . 
Lon Morris......... 
Long Beach City. 
Loretto pees 


.|1903 |John B. Horton........ 
.|18731C. E. Peeples... -...¢.4 
.|1927 |George Dotson 
.|1934|Mother Mary Tobin. . 
.|1929]John Lombardi (Dir.) 
-11949|W. C. Black (Dir.). . 
../1950|John N. Given (Dir.)... on 

-]1947|John B. Shepard (Dir).. 


Mabie aI 1,855 91 
L. A. Trade Tech. Hunton: ae .|Los Angeles, Calif. ...]1925|F. Parker Wilber (Dir.). Mu a478 155 
Los Angeles Valley Jr. +«...{Van Nuys, Calif...... :|1949]Walter T, ous (Dir,)| Mu | 3/348 133 
Louisburg. -| Louisburg, N.C...... 1787|Cecil W. Robbins...... ae 402 26 
Lower Columbia Junior... 21 °°" Longview, Wash..... 1934 |Sigurd Rislov Tee 417 38 


(a) Division of the University of Pittsburgh. (b), Branch schools at Boston, Mass 
and Providence, R. I, are included in enrollment and faculty figures. Moni, AOE 


~ 2 


Marinette. ala ‘Teachers. Late oe Marinette, Wis....... |190 
VE ATIONS sis ce. os ciel ce ee aiaiaty IMATION, WiBis.e sieve oso 
Brurion: Institute... .(M) |Marion, Ala......... 
Marjorie Webster Junior........ |Washi mn, D. C 
- Mars Hill.. seeeesces.. (Mars Hill, N. 
Marshalltown . FuntOner «<i sttes reba riaikey Towa. 


Governin Officis 1 
Name and Conte 1 ¥ 
pas a eonanin Juntors...6.see) La Grange, an 
pers otc a Teachers. ...|Manitowoc, Wis... ..|1901/A. R. Thiede. 


pearin. © 


ary Holmes Junior.......... 
ae nfaahodehty.§ ar 


McC vsoe ee ewy IMCGCOOK, Nebr... - 

Meridian a soe ese (Meridian, Miss. ...... 

Mesa. i aca ath LE ee ee 5 

Miami-Jacobs. . Sige OL OAS EN ‘Dayton, Ohio... 

Middle Georgia. ....|/Cochran, Ga., 

Midway Junior...... ieee Ky.. ; ‘Piper. a 
Miltonvale Wesleyan . |Miltonvale, Kan. . 11909 |Wesley Rene: 5 
cenethen = . 1938 |Robert Weller. 


Moberly Junio! 
Modesto Junior. . 
Moline Community. 


* Monterey Peninsula......... anc 


Montgomery Junior............ .. +. {1946 |Donald Dero Tuberc 
Monticello. . Sr eLOVVDILALDON Lilet stud pioly sete’: 1835|G. Duncan Wimpress... 
Moody Bible Institute, ........ Chicago, Il .... {1886 |William Culbertson’... |P 
Morristown eS « aac. wiakicters chats Morristown, Tenn 1881|Leonard Haynes, Jr... 
Morse. . de o20der d Hartford, Conn...... 8 . W. E. Morse..... 
Morton Junior. A LOCEO MIM oo na tere ens. i5.2 
ae Aloysius Junior .; Low) @FESSONIAP ASS iaiaie c's's-0 1939 |Sister M. O’Reilly.... 
t. St. Clare Junior. 5 a8) Clinton, Iowa........ 1918 |Sister Mary Phelan. 
Mt. San Antonio... < « .iwstettecs'/ Walnut, Calif........ 1946 |Oscar H. EReiat sed Jr... 
Mt. Vernon Junior......... (w) Washington, D. C.... |1927|George Ll ore oecetepa avert ae 
Multnomah.. ee fitelerets . Portland, Ore. ....... |1897|John 8. Griffith........ 
Murray State Agric............ Tishomingo, Okla. . ; | /1908|Clive Murray,.......; 


Muscatine Junior.. sateebetete 
Muskegon Community. DS ee 
Aeigindg Junior. Sree = 
Nationai Business... ... aeejecotaate 
Navarro Junior.. 

New Hampshire ‘Tech. Inst.. 
New Hampshire Tech. Inst... 


New Mexico Military Inst...(M) |Roswell, N. M. 1891/Lt. Gen. Hobart R. ‘i 
New York Inst. of Tech . |New York, N. 1955|Alexander Schure...... | 
New York State Univ. ot ‘@) Albany, N. Y. 1948 |Thomas H. Hamilton, . 
Agric. & Tech. Inst.. Alfred, N. Y.. 1908 |Paul B. Orvis (Dir.).... F] 
by Canton, N. Y.. 1906 |Albert E. French (Dir.) ; 
a 38 st Cobleskill, N. Y 1911|/Ray L. Wheeler (Dir.) ? 
- Oo Og . |Delhi, N. Y 1913|Wm. R. Kunsela (Dir.). 
= Fs Se seipityavnlute.c teks farmingdale, N.Y... (1912 Me Medesy ee i 
2 e eran kins ele Morrisville, N. Y..... 1908|R. N. Whipple (Dir.).. j 
Community Colleges: (b) = 
Auburn Community.......... Auburn, N. Y....:... 1953 Albert T. Skinner...... Mu re 
Bronx Community........... Lalginie Ae. hey to eee ae 1957 |Morris Meister........ Mu 
Broome Tech. Comm.,....... Binghamton, N. Y.... |1953|Cecil C. Tyrell......... i 
Corning Community........- Corning, N. EVE er Ss 1956/William L. Perry....... / 
Dutchess Community........ Poughkeepsie, N. Y... |1957|James Hail... sive ot i 
Erie County Tech, Inst....... Buffalo, N. Y........|1946|Laurence E. Spring... !: 
Fashion Inst. of Tech......... New York, N. ¥. 1.2: 1951|Lawrence L. Bethel..... 
Hudson Valley Tech. Inst..,..|Troy, N. Y. ... |1953|Otto V. Guenther...... 
Jamestown Community....... Jamestown, N. ¥..... 1950|Albert W. Baisler...... 
he poh Valley Tech. Inst... . |Utica, N.-Y.......07. 1946|Albert V. Payne....... 
N. Y. City Community....... Brooklyn, N. Y.....- 1946 /Otto Klitgord...... 


Orange Co. Community.....- 

Staten Island Comm......... 

Westchester oa eaten ener 
Newton Junior. 5 aati 
ENontatk: Junior. 


. |Pulaski 
‘West Point, Miss... :: 


. |Museatine, Iowa.. 
“* INapa, Oalif........_./1941|\James S. Diemer.... 17: 


ee Manchester, 
‘Portsmouth, 


‘: |Norfolk, Neb.. 


Education—Junior Colleges 


Kentfield, Calif. . 


Mason City, Iowa. . 


Roanoke, Va.. .. |1886|Murray K. Coulter..... 
. |1946|Ben W. Jones......... 


. 11945 |George C. oust (rin: 


. |1945|E. A. McCourt (Prin 


abana meehoRgEeeOATS 
“sac 7 


. |1950|Edwin H. Miner. 


"/1946|Walter Taylor (Dir. 
owes Allen P. eras 


ganyypZzoZaZyaq0Zyaaa 
Sects tr) oh sive 


Rg se ns te 


Norm ’; |Nerman Park, Ga. 900 aa Atkinson. 
N. Dak. ‘Sch. of Forestry. . (Bottineau, N, Dak. 1908 iC. N. Nelson. 
N. Dak. St. Sch. of Science. Wahpeton, N. Dak 1903 |G. Ww. Haverty 
North Greenville Junior. 1892|Murphree Donnan. 
North Idaho Junior. George Kildow..... . |Di 
Northeast Miss. Junior. Ww Hinton... virs.cac Di 
Northeastern Junior. . tg Se ease Ervin S. French....... iC 
Northeastern Okla. A.&M Miami, ORAS se a8 1919|Bruce G. Carter....... Ss } 
Northern Okla. Junior... .. Tonkawa, Okla...... 1901|V. R. Easterling....... Ss 
Northrop Inst. of Technology (M) Apelewood: Callt raciie 1942|J. I. McKinley (Dir.)...|Pr 
Northwest Community......... Powell, Wyo......... 1946|J. E. Christensen...... Di 
Northwest Miss. Junior......... Senatobia, Miss... .:. 1927|R. D. McLendon...... Di 
Northwestern. i 11). lOrange City, Iowa... .|1882|P. Stegenga........... 
ag rie Michigan.. ye Mraaeteca ts Traverse ENE Mich. . |1951|P. N. Tanis (Dir.)..... Di 
Oakland C aa Oak Bid Cal a ae om ARS emer ae (Dir.) Mu 
itar: Institute EY OMICS es te Oe Wr eate a ake 
oer te pose Mi : y ere “88 } Bar Babes, Mie avasie feat ee ee ae ro Dozois,. ah 
TAD BOE hiseyantiioe geen Grate. asa «We ROGZErs. «6 3s wae 
Gecanside-Ca ....|Odessa, Tex. .... (1946|Murry H. Fly......... ‘Di 
Ohio 5 Mechanics Inst. Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1828|G. Ross Henninger.....|P 
Oklahoma Military Academy (M) Claremore, Ona Reese 1919|Homer Ledbetter...... tS 
enone Bet: aS asus. nial iMate tee tie Tulsa, Okla.. ....|1919|H. Everett Pope....... Pr 
Okolona. - +e ees» {OKOlona, Miss... 2... 1902/W. Milan Davis....... D 
Olympic. . i ll... Bremerton, Wash.....|1946|F. C. Kintzer (Dean)... |Di 
Orange Coast. acatle Waal clts.'0) x 8 cokeh bre Wigha Costa Mesa, Calif. ...|1947|Basil Peterson......... Di 
Oregon Tech. od Ries nie. sie te hele Oretech, Ore.........|1947|W. D. Purvine (Dir.)... |S 
Orlando Junior. ee itll ltl lorlando, Fla.........|1941|Morris S. Hale, Jr...... P 
Otero Jr. Merce tae. tie ounta, COlOg,...+ 1941|William L. McDivitt...|Di 
Ottumwa ‘Heights. itkg, cee es (W) |Ottumwa, Iowa...... 1925|Sister M. Ancille (Dn.).!/D 


enior colleges included in total enrollment and faculty figures. See page 476, 
et catty operated and supervised by State Univ. of New York. 


Name 


Paducah Junior. 
Palm Beach SuLior. as Bcc 


Rein ee 


Pasadena City... +... +. Reh aor 
a Smith's. 


eace. 
Pearl River Junior... 
Peirce Sch. of Bus. Admin. 


: te John W. 


1857|William Pressly. . 
.|1922|}Garvin Johnston. . 


Dunn.. 
947 eRe MI Baker (Dir). 


1865|Thomas M., Peirce 
906 


ROr NES ete RON Eon : 


Penn Hall Junior...........(W) |Chambersburg, Fa... .|) 900). tr. ARAN 
Pensacola Jr.. : arm aoe ao 473 
Perkinston Junior. Perseus feos 1 5 
Phoenix “ore aS 
Pineland Junior. 1875 Robert-B. Isner...... 
Pine Manor Junior. 191i (Frederick C-Ferry, Jr... mt “4 
Piney Woods.. BETS NCC ae pote AE ala IY ind Deh to SES Aa 43 4 
Polk County Teachers... ....... (St. Croix Falls, Wis...|1905/N. E. Erickson... .... 1,140 4l 
Port Huron Junior 300 52 
Porterville...................- jPorterville, Calif. .... 125 10 
Post Junior................-..|Waterbury, Conn... ..|1890|/Harry C. Post......... 250 15 
Poteau Community............|Poteau, Okla........|1931/G. E. Evams..........- 600 3? 
Potomac State(a)...........:..|Keyser, W. Va.......|1902/K. E. Chureh.......... pes - 
Pratt Junior. vests oa Si Sores 123 <4 
Prentiss Norm. & ind. Inst. ..... |Prentiss, Miss........|1907|Mrs. J. E. Johnson..... 317 = 
Presbyterian Sunlor.. ....--|Maxton, N. C........|1904|Louis LaMotte........ 1.505 a3 
Pueblo Junior.................|Pueblo, Colo.........|1933|Marvin Knudson. ..... "459 37 
Puerto Rico Jr...............-|Rio Piedras, P. R.....|1949|Ana G. Mendéz........ i320 FS 
Racine-Kenosha Co, Teach ....-.|Union Grove, Wis. ...|1910|Bert £. Vogel.........- 370 26 
Ranger Junior.. = . Ashton........ Pr 3.000 94 
RCA Institutes, Tne. . INeWe MORK CN, 2 sous 1909 |George F. Maedel...... oe i 
Reedley . Reedley, Calif....... 1926/Stephen E. Epler...... tts 4 
Reinhardt... .-...:.-...-..... |Waleska, Ga......... 1883 |James Burgess, Jr...... ia a 
Richland Co. Teach.. wees...» |Richland Center, Wis.|1903/Roland Koyan......... os : 
Ricks. ............-+..-e.--,. ;REXDurg, Idaho. .....|1888)John L. Clarke........ 7 si 
Riverside City,.............._.|Riverside, Calif... ... 1,600 7 
Robert Morris School... ......... |Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1,500 45 
Rochester Junior.............. 5 44 23 
Roger Willlams Jeo... at 46 
Sacramento Junior. ............ Sacramento, Calif 2,877} 145 
Sacred Heart. (W) |Cullman, Ala, ‘|1940|Mo. Mary S. Sevier. 100 20 
Sacred Heart Junior. (Ww) Belmont, N. C ‘|1892|Mo. Mary Benignus. . 206 31 
St. Bede Junior. .... (M) |Peru, Ill... ... 1890/|Rt. Rev. Lawrence Vohs/D 70 15 
St. Catharine Junior. .. |Springfield, 1931 Sister J. al ..|D 160 16 
St, John’s. Winfield, Kan. 1893 |Carl Mundinger....... D 230 32 
St. Joseph Junior. . (W) |St. Augustine, Fla. 1890 3 1a Maria....... D 5 
St. Joseph Junior. ......0..3.0.- St. Joseph, Mo....... 1915|M, BE. Gibbins (Dean). . |Mu 512 22 
St. Joseph's. .(M)|Princeton, N. J....... 1914/V. Rev. Joseph Dunne., |P 45 12 
St. Toseph: Ss Seraphic Sem. .(M) |Callicoon, N. Y...... 1901/V. Rev. P. F. Foley (Rec.)|D 80 8 
St. Lawrence Seminary. . M)|Mt. Calvary, Wis. 1860|Rey. Gratian Zach..... D 40 7 
St. Mary's Junior(b)........ tw O'Fallon, Mo........ 1921|Mother M. Lorenza..../|D 65 9 
St. Mary’s Junior.......... RE Raleigh, N. Gu... a5. 1842|Richard G. Stone. ..... D 248 30 
Bf Mary’ s Seminary Jr...... Ww) aa sary 8 CRS, Md.. ee Rt ebay prt ats KA , He 
. Pau ... /Concordia, Mo......, ‘Lambert J. Mehl....... 
St. Petersburg Bible Inst... 1. : St. Petersburg, Fla. ..|1947|/Rev. Charles Leaming. . |D 25 10 
St.Petersburg Junior........... St. Petersburg, Fla. ..|1927|Michael Bennett....... Cc 1,366 114 
St. Philip's. .. ++... {San Antonio, Tex.....|1898/Wayland P. Moody. ... |Di ,005 80 
St. Thomas Seminary. rp as R ‘Bloomfield, Conn..... 1897 |Rt. Rev. J. J. Byrnes... |D 50 13 
Salvatorian aay. ea M)|St. Nazianz, Wis..... 1909 Rev. Richard Birdsall. . |D 30 9 
San Angelo. thats Novi ntel, FSA ARZOLO, UDOks sents 1928 |Raymond Cavness. .... Mu 774 44 
ManCADTONIO;. o osc t.... .. {San Antonio, Tex..... 1925|Wayland P, Moody... .\Di 5,563 240 . 
San Benito... . . |Hollister, Calif....... 1919|Ralph Schroder (Dir.). . {Di 113 ii 
San Bernardino Valley. Riera ein ck ar San Bernardino, Calif.|1926|/Herman J. Sheffield. ... |Di 1,900 109 
San Diego Junior. . (San Diego, Calif...... 1914|Walter Thatcher (Prin.)|Mu | 3,088 126 
MAD SOSC-Clty. Le ek eae eee San Jose, Calif... ...,|1921|/Herman Buchser....... Di 2,730} 113 
San Mateo, Coll. of. .. {San Mateo, Calif..... 1922 \Julio L. Bertolazzo..... Di 2,690 145 
Santa Ana. 5 . Santa Ana, Calif... .: 1915|John B. Johnson. ...... Di 2,037 70 
Santa Barbara Ci Santa Barbara, Calif,.|1946|Joseph P. Cosand...... Di 725 34 
Santa Monica City Santa Monica, Calif. .|1929|Wade Thomas......... Mu | 4,197] 200 
Santa Rosa Junior... . Santa Rosa, Calif., 1918 |Randolph Newman.,... |Di 1,487 74 
Sawyer Sch. of Bus... ... Los Angeles, oa 1916|Paul R. Jackson....... Pr 545 16 
Sayre Junior. ... .. |Sayre, Okla. . 1938 |Arch B, Alexander. .... Di 150 8 
Schreiner Institute. .. |Kerrville, Tex.. 1923|Andrew Edington, = oA KD 325 29 
Scottsbluff. SroLenteestite.Y Scottsbluff, Nebr 1931/Lauren Schwisow . . |Mu 318 24° 
Sequoias, Golltotithes.:.. 5.8 Visalia, Calif.... | 1926 |Ivan Crookshanks. .|Di 1,385 66 
Shasta. . . Redding, Calif....... 1950|Gilbert Collyer. .. Di (017 53 
Sheboygan. County Teachers. . Sheboygan Falls, Wis.|1910/Bert L. Greenfield. iC 88 7 
Shenandoah. . we: |[DAYtOR,. Vacs. hace a 1875|Forrest S. Race D 98 10 
Sierra. RisiweieNccish ives: aie ves once AU DMIPIT: Galit 1936|Harold M. Weaver Di 614 40 
Sinclair. . Sotaetts el reotaace aan se Dayton, Obiar 1887\C. C. Bussey..... bg 750 18 
Skat Valley. . wafer are Vernon, Wash... - -|1926 G. H. Hodson, Jr. (Dn.) |Di 421 31 
Relburs eisai | BORN PAIR 35|Virgil McCain, Jr....., D 310 
Snow Coil. (@.., De wata pies ede: EDARAlMA NEw ah tees: 1888 Floyd S. Holm (Dir)... |S 421 = 
South Georgia.. .. |Douglas, Ga......... 1906 [William Smith........., Ss 500 25 
TRO . |Houston, Tex. 1948 |W. I. Dykes (Dir.).. 17! Y 871| 33 
Southern Baptist. Walnut Ridge, ‘Ark’: ||1941|H. &. Williams. . . | 1B) 175 13 
Southern Sem. & Junior. seme Ww) ‘Buena Vista, Va..... 1868|Mrs. H. R. Robey. ore Pp 265 31 
Southern Tech. Inst. . |Chamblee, Ga... 1. 1948|L. V. Johnson (Dir.).... |S 785 57 
Southern Union. é . |Wadley, Ala... 0... 1923 Be alter A. Graham D 192 17 
Southwest papel Bolivar, Mo......... 1878\John W. Dowdy...__.- D 341 24 
Southwest Mississippi Jr........ Summit, Miss. . 1918|H. T. Huddleston. shat Di 372 i8 
Southwest Texas Junior .. Uvalde, Tex. 1946 Sterling He Bly..o ste: Di 366 16 
Southwestern Bible Inst .. |Waxahachie, Tex. |. |; 1927|M, E. Collins... 2.1! D 463 
Southwestern Junior. : Keene, Tex’... 771 /11893|L.@ ‘Beales, SS SoSgne oe D 628| 38 
Spartanburg Junior. , Spartanburg, 8.'G.!*|1911|R. B. Burgess. | 11111 D 331| 7 
Spring Arbor Junior........... Spring Arbor, Mich’ | ||1873|Roderiek J. smith...” |> ii, 38 


‘ 15 
(a) Division of West Virginia Univ. (b) Division of ‘St. Louis Univ. (c) Division of Utah St. Univ. 


i To a a 


Truett-MeConnell Junior: 


Tyler Junior. . Side ds 2008 a gst SAC, 2OKe ses » 
Baton ume 2 Aa ear FS ; > ae 
rbana or Cid eS ICE Ranke = 
Vallejo Junior. . allejo, Calif........ 1 riatemae oe 


Valley Forge Military Junior (M) |Wayne, Pa 


on alone hee ie pies 


Ventura. Alene oa ee enias weaca’s 


Virginia Intermont. . = fe ; 


Virginia Junior. 


Voorhees Junior. eee 


Waldort. 
Warren Wilson. 
Washington Junior. . 


WUCATDORTOND ore os cela Asits ves. 
Webber........ 
Web oe iGeden Utah on 
Webster City Junior Webster City, Ae 
Wenatchee Valley.. Wenatchee, uve. 
Wentworth Institute,.......(M) |Boston, Mass......., : 
Wentworth ae Acad Een. 1880) yon M.S 
Wesley Reveals ees (DOVET, Delay. 2. se s:05 1873|J. Paul Slaybaugh...... D 
Wessington Springs... ........ “D.|1887| Philip H. Harden...... D 
Westbrook Junior.......... (Ww) AF BAG 2 er oe 1831| Edward Y. Blewett.....|P 
Wharton County Junior........{|Wharton, lex........ 1946|J. M. Hodges.......... Cc 
Whitwort “ .|1858) Sinclair Daniel......... 1s 
William Woods ......|1890|Tilford Swearingen..... D 
Wilmington : SF okt . C....|1947| William M. Randall... .|C 
Windham ee eutney, Vt. ws ce cca 1951| Walter ig nici Sethe P. 
Wingate. . aves NIOl oe alas = 1896) Budd E. Smith.. D 
Wood Junior.. seeeevesess.. Mathiston, Miss..... 1886) Felix Sutphin...... D 
Worcester J unior.. ss eecees» | worcester, MASS...... 1938| Harold Bentley (Dir. ¥. 
Worthington Wuntors secs te ae (>) ../1936|W. Donald Olsen (Dn.),/Di 
Yakima Valley Junior.......... ABN Soo a. 1928\E. J. Maier, act........|Di 
York Junior....... ess . POLK Oe eRe aca1s ° 1941|Ray A. Miller. . ae 
Young Harris... +. 11.2.2... - - « -| 1886) Charles Clegg. . .|D 
WOODS... 5 esse wees es ...... Marysville, Calif..... 1927\J. J. Collins. . AC 
Canadian Colleges and Universities 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND FACULTY FOR SPRING TERM 1959 
Abbreviations explained on page 469 
Name Location | ¥ear Governing Official 

Acadia Un.. _......|Wolfyille, Nova Scotia) 1838 |Watson irkoonels 
Alberta, Un. cc oe Se (Med) |Edmonton, Alberta... | 1906 Walter - Jobns. 
Assumption LET a ee . Windsor, Ont........ 1857 |V. Rev. E. C, LeBel. 
Bishop's Un ‘i . |Lennoxville, Que....- 1843 |Douglas CG. Abbott..... 
British Columbia, Un. Vancouver, B.C..... 1908 eee MacKenzie. 
Carleton. . Ottawa, Ont......... 1942 Davidson Dunton.. 
Dalhousie Un.. Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1818 aired By Kierrsesics 
King’s Coll., Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1788 |Rev. Canon H.L. Eualey 


Laval, Université ; 


. (Stockton, Calif.......}1 
if song Se ee 


Valparaiso, Tad. rete . E 


1935 Burke W. Bradley...... 
1852| John Ries," 
1118 art F. Haye, ee ee 


Governing Offici 
and Control 5 


A. McDonald... 
G. 


ed) (Quebec, Que......... 1852 


Loyola...... Montreal, Que. ..| 1896 
Manitoba, eis ) |Winnipeg, Man....... 1877 
McGill Pa Montreal, Que. ere .-| 1821 
McMaster ......{|Hamilton, Ont.......| 1887 
Montréal, Université de.. . /(@Med) Montreal, Que. . .-| 1876 
Mt. Allison UN... ....-++s-++4-s Sackville, N. B....... 1840 
Mt. St. Vincent......-.+++ . .(W) |Halifax, Nova cae . | 1873 
New Brunswick, Un. of........- Fredericton, N. B....| 1785 
Newfoundland, Mem. Un. of..... St. John’s, Newfdld...| 1925 
Nova Scotia oe ASC Ore (M) |Halifax, Nova Scotia.. | 1907 
Ottawa, Univ. di ++ (veg) Ottawa, Ont......... 1848 
Queen’s UN. .....+--.s-se Med) |Kingston, Ont....... 1841 
Sacré-Coeur, Univ. a Treo (M) |Bathurst, N. B....... 1899 
St. Dunstan’s Un Jo. |Charlottetown, P.E.I.. | 1855 
St. Francis Xavier Uni... .400:. Antigonish, N.S....- 1853 
St. Joseph, Université......- (M) |St. Joseph, N. B..... 1864 
St. Louis, Université.......- (M) Edmundston, N. B. 1947 
St Mary's WE eee erase ta, (M) |Halifax, Nova Scotia.. | 1802 
St. Tho corcuess™ \Chatham, N. B 1910 
Bates AnnS: College. Siete ates M) |Chureh Point, > 1890 
Saskatchewan, Un. of..... (Med) |Saskatoon, Sask. 1907 
Sherbrooke, Univ. de....... ..».. Sherbrooke as 1954 
Sir George geen Chale aad #5 ao Montreal, 1929 
Sudbury, Un. ae ; . ‘Sudbury, Ont. 4 1914 
Toronto, Un. “(Med)\Toronto, Ont.......-| 1827 
Western rues Un. of. (Med) |London, Ont.,......- 1878 


Msgr. A. a Parent.. 
V. Rev. G. F. Lahey.. 
ptugh Saunderson...... 
¥. Cyril James (Prin. Me? 
Rev. G. P. Gilmour.. 
Msgr. Irénée Lussier. . 
Rev. W. R. Flemington. 
(Sister Francis d’ Assisi. 
com Bridges M ackay. 
G. Hemsted ; 
Facob Hoogstraten..... 
V. Rev. Henri Légaré.. 
|William A. Mackintosh. . 


Rev. Cormier... «<5. 
Rev. Henn Cormier. ... 
V. Rev. P. G. Malone... 
Vv. Rev. A. McFadden... 
L. F. d’Entremont...... 
Walter P. Thompson.... 
Msgr. Georges Cabana. . 
Henry Foss Hall (Prin. ae: 
Rey. Emile Bouyvier.. 
Claude T. Bissell....... 
|G, Edward Hall........ 


ja 
i 
2 


0 


Cry ee eee 


— ee” 


488 Education—College Endowments; Scholarships 
Colleges With $5,000,000 Endowment or More 


1 ows the latest available figures as of June 1, 1959. 
iota Se or municipal appropriations, value of plant_or of 


They represent book values, excluding 
contributed services. 


Institution Location Amount Institution 
= 1 
: hn. [Bryn Athyn, Pa...| $7,206,949||Middlebury........ 897,04 
Rae fos es Decatur, Ga... 250, (Minnesota, Un. of. . ee RanG 
Alabama, Un. of..., |University, Ala... . leer Mt. Holyoke...... 


Albion............|Albion, Mich..... 
Amherst..........|Amberst, Mass.... 
Atlanta, Un,......|Atlanta, Ga....... 
Barnard,..........|New York, N c 


i i New York Medical. 
25,379,844 | |New York U. cat 
7,568,686 ||N. C., Un. of...... 
9,840,000 ||Northeastern Un... 


n.. 


Meaekarenerer Waco, Tex.... 10,000,000 ||Northwestern Un... 
athe baa Pr awa|berea, Ky... .. 22,456,573 ||Notre Dame, Un. of. 
Berry........+..+.|Mt. Berry, Ga. 5,171,605||Oberlin...........{Oberlin, Ohio..... 
Bethany... ,.|Bethany, W. V: 5,030,000 | Occidental. 3 
Boston Un ‘Boston, Mass. . 11,926,614 ||Ohio State Un..... < 
Bowdoin. . ‘Brunswick, Me. 15,265,000||Ohio Wesleyan Un.. |Delaware, Ohio... . 582, 
Brown Un.. Providence, R. 26,244,639 ||Oklahoma State Un. \Stillwater, Okla...| 7,511,307 
Bryn Mawr.. Mawr, Pa...| 15,805,085||Oklahoma, Un. of... |Norman, Okla.... 7,827,631 
Buffalo, Un, of.,... (Buffalo, N. Y..... 26,020,587 |\Penn, Un. of....... Philadelphia, Pa... | 61,000,000 
Butler Un.. .......|Indianapolis, Ind..| 7,000,000||Pittsburgh, Un. of-- Pittsburgh, Pa.... aeae. ie 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. , |Pasadena, Calif. . . | -42;000,000||Pomona...........|Claremont, Calif. . | 12,779,209 
Calif., Un. of......|Berkeley, Calif....| 95,443,164||Pratt Inst......... Brooklyn, N. Y...| 13,214,000 
Carleton s. 05... ‘Northfield, Minn..| 9,700, Princeton Theo. Sem. |Princeton, N. J...| 6,480,000 
Carnegie I. of T....|Pittsburgh, Pa....| 34,146,073 ||Princeton Un....., Prineeton, N. J... | 63,600,000 
Case Inst. of Tech... |Cleveland, Ohio. ..| 10,461,031||Queens Un........ Kingston, Can....| 9,045,000 
Catholic Un. of Am.|Washington. D.C..| 6,280,365) |Radcliffe. ......... Cambridge, Mass..| 13,420,304 
Chatham..........|Pittsburgh, Pa....| 7,000,000||Redlands, Un. of... |Redlands, Calif...| 5,320,307 
Chicago, Un. of....|Chicago, Ill...... . {123,940,000 | |Rensselaer Poly. In, Troy, N. Y......- 26,478,613 
Cincinnati, Un. of. . |\Cincinnati, Ohio... | 16,282,750||R. I. Sch. of Design.|Providence, R, I..| 9,799,353 
ClaremontGrad.Sch.|Claremont, Calif...| 8,886,427||Rice Inst.....:.... ‘Houston, Texas... | 62,590,000 
Clark Un..........|Worcester, Mass...| 7,603,806||Rochester I. of T... . Rochester, N. Y.,.| 10,615,832 
Golby............,|Waterville, Me....| 7,000,000||Rochester, Un. of... |Rochester, N. Y...| 79,978,420 
Colgate Un........|Hamilton, N. Y...| 8,481,652||Rockefeller Inst... . 
Colorado.......... Col. Spgs., Colo...| 5,440,651 ||Rutgers, the St. Un. 
Columbia Un...... New York, N. Y.. |129,545,531||St. Lawrence Un... 
Cooper Union...... |New York, N. Y..| 10,359,210)||St. Louis Un....... 
Cornell Un........ |Ithaca, N. Y.. . | 83,115,627 | |Seripps. . 
Dalhousie Un Halifax, Can 9,105, Simmons, . |Bo 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H 57,505,736||Smith............,|N’hampton, Mass. 
Davidson.... . |Davidson, N. 000 ||South, Univ. of the. Sewanee, Tenn.... 


Delaware, Un, . |Newark, Del.. 


17,304,974 ||South'n Baptist 


Denison Un....... |Granville, Ohi .| .6,277,827|| Theol. Sem....., |Louisville, Ky. -| 5,119,539 
DePauw Un. ‘ |Greencastle, Ind... | 10,019,928||So. Calif., Un. o Los Angeles, Calif. ,600,000 
Dickinson. .. . |Carlisle, Pa...... .| 5,250,000] |South’n Meth. , |Dallas, Texas..... 10,367,244 
ANEW UID: cvsie eee Sie Madison, N. J....{ 9.991,195||Southwestern Un... |Georgetown, Tex..| 5,181,324 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. |Philadelphia, Pa...| 5,663,665||Stanford Un....... Stanford, Calif....| 79,955,178 
Duke Un........., (Durham, N. C....| 42,595,247 ||Stevens Inst. of Tech, |Hoboken, N. J....| 10,000, 
Eastman Dent, Disp.|Kochester, N. Y,,.| _7,296,000||Swarthmore....... Swarthmore, Pa...| 13,758,000 
Emory Un,....... Atlanta, Ga......| 34,374,205) |Syracuse Un. ...... |Syracuse, N. Y....| 15,710,936 
Fisk Un...........|Nashville, Tenn,.,| 6,993,708||Teachers.......... New York, N. Y..| 11,387,995 
Flint Jr...........|Flint, Mich...... .| 5,000,000 ||Texas Christ’n Un... |Fort Worth, Tex..| 1 
Fordham Un,.... Me SLOUX ING Louse oie ,169,509||Texas System, Un. of Austin, Tex....... 331 
Furman Un..... ... (Greenville, S.C... 106,409 | |Trinity..........., |Hartford, Conn... 
»214,000|/Tufts Un..........|Medford, Mass.... 


George Peabody.... |Nashville, Tenn... 


6 
5 

Gen. Theol. Sem... |New York, N. Y..| 5,2 
8,832,537 ||Tulane Un 

i tt) 


George Wash. Un,,, |Washington, D. C, ,000,000|/Tulsa, Un, of....., /Dulsa, OKla....... 
Georgetown Un..,.|Washington, D, C.| 12,726,000 ||Tuskegee Inst...... Tuskegee, Ala..... 
Grinnell.......,.... |Grinnell, Ta,...... 6,840,467 ||Union Coll. & Un., , |Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hamilton,.......,,|Clinton, N. Y,....| 8,325,729|/Union Theol. Sem., , |New York, N. Y.. 
Hamline Un....... St, Paul, Minn....| 5,619,500|/Union Theol. Sem, . |Richmond, Va.... 
Hampton Inst..... Hampton, Va..... 17,844,612||Vanderbilt Un..... Nashville, Tenn... 
Harvard Un..,.... {Cambridge Mass, . |299,264,610||Vassar. .. . , |Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Haverford. ., . |Haverford, Pa..... 


Idaho, Un. of 


. |Moscow, Idaho, 
Illinois, Un. o 


. {Urbana, Ill 


11,000,000||Va., Med. Goll. of, | |Richmond, Va.... 
i 9,953,882 ||Vermont, Un, of... , |Burlington, Vt.... 
A atthe 5,041,376 ||Virginia, Un. of.,.. |Charlottesville, Va. 


Se ‘! [New Orleans, La. . 


Indiana Un.......,|Bloomington, Ind,.} 5,000,000|/Wabash, .....,....|Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Institute for Ad- Wake Forest... ..., |Winston-Salem,N.C 

vanced Study....|Princeton, N. J....| 19,825,922||Wash. & Lee Un... |Lexington, Va..... 
Jewish Theol. Sem, , |New York, N. Y..| 6,168,737||Washington St. Un. |Pullman, Wash 
Johns Hopkins Un., |Baltimore, Md... ,| 67,222,441||Washington Un. ,.. \St. Louis, Mo. 
Lafayette........,. Easton, Pa.,..... 12,679,727 ||Washington, Un, of. |Seattle, Wash. 30,000,000 
AVAL TOM s sisi cs as Quebec, Can...,,.| 5,000,000||Wellesley,.........|Wellesley, Mass... | 34,021,244 
Lehigh Un.,......,.|Bethlehem, Pa...,| 14,357,604||Wesleyan Un... |" Middletown, Conn.| 26,700,000 
Louisville, Un. of... |Louisville, Ky,...| 5,266,296||West’n Reserve Un, |Cleveland, Ohio... | 39,834,324 
Loyola Un.........|Chicago, Ill...,...| 9,519,636||Wheaton...,....../Wheaton, Ill...... 000 
Marquette Un..... Milwaukee, Wis...| 6,191,839|/Williams. ,.. Williamst’n, Mass. 


Mass. Inst. of Tech,. |Cambridge, Mass.. | 90,000,000 


Wisconsin, Un. of.,.|Madison, Wis..... 
TLCS HU Op ERAN Ni Montreal, Can....| 55,669,346 ||/Wittenberg Un... .. |Springfield, Ohio. - 
Meharry Medical., .|Nashville, Tenn...| 6,028,390||Wooster, Coll, of. |. Wooster, Ohio..... 
Mercer Un......., Macon, Ga....... 5,190,586 ||/Worcester Poly, Inst.|Worcester, Mass... 
Miami, Un, of..... Coral Gables, Fla..| 5,553,392 ||Wyoming, Un. of... |Laramie, Wyo.... 7,543,288 
Michigan, Un. of... |Ann Arbor, Mich.. | 26,869,199||Yale Un......,... New Haven, Conn. |180,810,608 


*Income from this fund used by all units of the University 
The Main University may also use it for operating purposes. 
endowment of $10,984,567 exclusively for its own use. 


of Texas System for building purposes. 
Besides, the Main University has an 


MARKET VALUE VERSUS BOOK VALUE IN COLLEGE ENDOWMENTS 


A study of 68 colleges and universitie 


Ss to determine how their endowment funds were invested 
was made by Boston Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. The fund used m rket 
in the matter of real estate and plant assu: ‘e LALO Geeta 


_The study used the market value of Jun 
time was much larger than the book val 


med that market value and book value were the same. 
€ 30, 1958, and demonstrated that the market value at that 


ue. This was before the recovery began. The market value 
of 1959 is not available but obviously would still "si 
FAC he eco ea ae be much larger than 1958 totals, since about 50% of 


Market value of the major endowments, and income and 


yield from them were given as follows: 
Harvard, $535,102,249 ($19,475,046); Yale $260,789,615 ($10,034,996): Chi : 
M. I. T., $144,118,073 ($4,932,551); Northwestern, aseae eae aoe Ge en ae 


330,410 ($4,756,965); Princeton, $134,571,708. ($5,125,1 : 
Cornell, $108,650,975 ($4,112,230) Pyare BS 


(income not given); Rochester, $137,- 
alifornia, $111,154,000 (inc. not given) . 


($2,970,150) ; Stanford, $93,671,749 (ine. not given); Johns Hopkins, $92,975,809 


Education—College Fraternities and Societies 


e s s 
American College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 
ource: World Almanac Questionnaire 
There are two groups of American college fraternal organizations, the fraternitie: 
that organize the social life of their members, and the honor and recognition societies tint ete 
members primarily for their achievement in some field of education. Among the fraternities and 
perenne. there eo 2 Sa neeD pene oe percetes ae college fraternities that draw their 
membership ma: rom e undergraduate studen y, and the professional 
confine their membership to a specific field of professional education. 2 ol tetera 
The oldest American college Greek letter fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized Dec. 
at William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. It was not continuously active, Originally eee 
as a secret fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa was reorganized in 1883 as an honor society and students 
with the highest standing on graduation are nominated for membership by college authorities. 
Kappa Alpha Society, founded Nov. 26, 1825 at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., is the oldest 
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of all Greek letter fraternities to have maintained a continuous existence, 
National Interfraternity Organizations 
National Interfraternity Conference: Sec. Joel W. Reynolds, 113 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Professional Intrafraternity Conference: Sec., J. D. Thomson, 330 S. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio. 
‘Association of College Honor Societies: Sec.-Treas., Lloyd M. Parks, Dean, Coll. of Pharm., Ohio 


State Un., Columbus, Ohio 


National Panhellenic Conference: Mrs. William Nash, 410 Fairfax, Little Rock, Ark. 
Professional Panhellenic Association: Sec., Mrs. Ordry P, Ray, 195 Lebanon Dr., N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 


Social College Fraternities and Sororities 


FRATERNITIES 


Year | Active | Mem- 

Name Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
Alpha Chi Rho.......0+-+-++++ 1895 24 5,790 | 225 Lafayette St., New York 12 
Alpha Delta Gamma..:.....-..| 1924 10 1,400 | 6332 No. Ireasicnel Chicago “son ze 
Alpha Delta Phi.........--.++5 1832 28 17,000 | 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Alpha Epsilon Pi. ........- 1913 71 18,000 | 224 Delmar Loop Bldg., Univ. City 5, Mo. 
Alpha Gamma Rho............| 1904 35 19,035 | 706 W. Mich. Ave., Urbana, Il. 
Alpha Gamma Upsilon....,.... 1921 12 4,27 721 Stephenson Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Alpha Kappa Lambda........- 1914 18 4,50 Box 132, Mutual Bldg., Emporia, Kan. 
Alpha Phi Alpha...........-..| 1906 283 27,000 | 4432 South Pkwy., Chicago 53, Ill. 
Ajpha Phi Delta....,...-..-.. 1914 20 000 | 1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
Alpha Sigma Phi...,....--....| 1845 56 29,180 | 24 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio 
Aipha Tau Omega..........-+- 1865 119 66,207 | 627-9 E.Green St., Champaign, Iil. 
Beta Sigma Psi... 2... +e eee 1925 6 2,000 | 436 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Beta Sigma Rho...........+5: 1910 11 3,200 | 527 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Beta Sigma Tau...............| 1948 22 3,300 | P. O. Box 139, New York 27, N. Y. 
Beta Theta: Piss wavs. erie oo L839 96 56,000 | 208 E. High St., Oxford, Ohio : 
COUP, Fierce ies se eres 1824 34 18,025 | 308 Mark Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Cll PAs eet ne ata: oe «| eLOL 27 15,116 | 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Delta CH s oi. ee eee: oo se 1890 45 16,500 | 16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia: 
Delta Kappa Epsilon..... 1844 49 21,000 | 50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
Delta Phi........-- 1827 16. 000 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Delta Psi....... 1847 9 4,350 | 16 East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y 
Delta Sigma Phi. 1899 92 28,338 | 1445 Steele St., Denver 6, Colo. 
Delta Tau Delta. 1859 88 50,347 | 3242 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
Delta Upsilon..... 1834 76 36,500 | 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Kappa Alpha Order........--- 1865 83 40,000 | 830 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Kappa Alpha Psi........--.--- 1911 237 20,000 | 2320 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Kappa Alpha Society.......-.- 1825 9 3,35 452 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Kappa Delta Rho.........---- 1905 18 7,200 | P.O. Box 36, West Hempstead, N. Y. 
Reappa Nilserritcd «flees ik veld ale 1911 16 5,600 | 200 Conshohocken Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Kappa Sigma.......-..6e esses 1869 130 74,938 | P.O. Box 1496, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kappa Sigma Kappa.......... 1867 42 13,807 | P.O. Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. : 
Lambda Chi Alpha....:....... 1909 153 70,000 | 3434 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Omega Psi Phi, .........-+++-> 1911 251 20,000 | 107 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 
PHUAIPHA... 0s af de cayewrent she sine 1914 16 ,350 | P.O. Box 14, Flemington, N. J. 
Phi Beta Sigma..........--.+: 1914 199 11,605 | 1105 Prospect Pl., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
Phi Delta Theta.......-.-+4+- 1848 121 65,000 | 2 So. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Phi Epsilon Pi.......-.---+++5 1904 36 13,000 | 1411 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Phi Gamma Delta......-. -..+ 1848 86 49,500 | 1757 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Phi Kappa Psi.......-.-.----- 1852 60 46,06 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Sigma.........-.-- 1850 47 23,000 | 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Phi Kappa Tau.........------ 1906 66 23,800 | 15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Theta.........---- 1889 56 21,000 | 1026 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Phi Lambda Chi......-.+.+++: 1925 7 1,800 | 106 East 9th St., Sand Spgs., Okla. 
Phi Mu DElt@sn oad. cute rnecemis| » LOIS 12 6,750 | 53 Benjamin St., East Greenwich, R. L. 
Phi Sigma Delta..........++-- 1909 47 17,000 | 47 West 43d St., New York 36, N, Y. 
Phi Sigma Epsilon........- 1910 28 12,000 | 621 Union Arcade, Davenport, lowa 
Phi Sigma Kappa.....-- 1873 65 29,000 | 3215 Garrett Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Pi Kappa Alpha.....- 1868 117 51,000 | 577 University Blvd., Memphis 12, Tenn. 
Pi Kappa Phi.... . 1904 52 20,026 | 11 E. Canal St., Sumter, 5. C. 
Pi Lambda Phi.... 1895 36 16,000 | 151 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Psi Upsilon........- 1833 30 19,000 | 4 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 1856 142 90,000 | P.O. Box 1856, Evanston, Ill. 
Sigma Alpha Mu 1909 50 16,800 | 56 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Sigma Beta Phi. 1948 3 450 | 238 Greene St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Sigma Chi Pia evats. (gaya eeiriel* 1855 132 82,000 | 2603 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Il. 
Sigma Mu Sigma 1897 4 00 P.O. Box 276, Elon College, N. C. 
Sigma Nu 28 1869 125 67,912 | P.O. Box 1869, Lexington, Va. 
Bigs PHL % ory eregetoiee oe ve Wists 1827 11 30! 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sigma Phi Epsilon.....---...+- 1901 149 56,321 | 209 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 
Sigma Pi... 1... eee ee ee eee 1897 52 16,040 | 1137 B. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sigma Tau Gamma......-.-.++ 1920 40 17,630 | 1420 Gardenia Dr., St. Louis 19, Mo. 
Tau Alpha Omega......-.+-+++ 1920 13 1,500 | 25 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Par Delts PU <5 v<cusdv-rcond> fy e190 30 9,000 | 171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Tau Epsilon Phi........--+--- 1910 47 12,817 | 130 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Tau Kappa Epsilon.......-+.-- 1899 160 39,300 | 5000 E. 59th St., Kansas City 41, Mo. 
neha OnLRG face oer sods. 5/ dl 1806 125 | 47,116 | 436 Broad St. Bk. Bldg., Trenton 8, N. J. 
Theta Delta Chi.......::-....| 1847 29 16,000 | 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
INSEE RAG ne tare d anit ot | eos 21 19,931 | 5473 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Zeta Beta Tau......----+++++-| 1898 46 18,000 | Rm. 402, 124 East 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Data Pala an oale cee ee + mn Fol AOS 34 16.874 | 31 Bast 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
nate mn oears ate ots oa] | 1004 45 13,640 | 1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Commons Clubs, Am, Assn. of.. 1921 4 3,000 | Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Farmhouse...... +--+ ++ esereee 1905 17 5.208 | 424 So. Sixth Ave., La Grange, Ill. 
THANE. ... eee reece en re cree 1907 20 8,021 | 2611 Macomber St., Flint 3, Mich. 
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Suite 342, bet Sherman Ave., Evanston, Th. 
900 Landers Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 
530 BE. Town St., Columbus 16, Ohio - 
22 No. Front St., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
444 Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
ahs Citizens Bldg., Decatur, Hl. 
2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, N. ¥. 
924 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill. 
3433 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Drawer 696, ar gs Tex. 


i Kappa Sigma. feeeeesy SHS oae 
igma a= Tau.. 
Sigma K 

Sigma sigma Sigma 

Theta Phi Alpha. 

Theta Upsilon. . 


dg 
Zeta Tau Alpha. . 708 iGhuvel St., Evanston, Tl 


: Professional Fraternities and Sororities 
é Honor and Recognition Societies 


Abbreviations: (H.) honor society; (R.) recognition society. All others are professional treterhities 
‘and sororities. Organizations marked with (*) asterisk admit both men and women. 


FRATERNITIES AND SOCIETIES 
Active | Mem- > 


Year 


Name Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
Accounting 
Beta Alpha Fal®. “i A 1919 49 19,000 | Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
‘ vertising — 
Alpha poets nae Se: SunTaldca = 1913 49 14,000 | Sch. of Journ., Un. of Mo., Columbia, Mo, 
riculture 
Alpha Zeta (H.).. - 1897 51 38,000 | 1010 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, D, C. 
Gamma na Sigma Delta* GH). eee 1905 20 ;000 | Kansas State Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 
usbandry 
Block and Bridle Club*.....,.. 1919 34 16,800 | Agric. Coll., Un. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Architecture 
Alpha Rho Chi.... 1914 7 2,856 | P.O. Box 3092, Columbus 10, Ohio 
CSTE al. sss cus 1909 10 3,500 | 306 Marvin Hall, Un. of Kan., Lawrence 
Tau Sigma ae (Ho 1913 13 3,400 | Texas Technological Coll., Lubbock 
rts 
Delta Phi Delta* (H.). 1909 35 7,000 | Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa 
Kappa Pi* (R. rete * a aie eanp a OLD 104 35,000 | 209 No. Adams St., Mt. Pleasant, Ilewa = 
e c. : 
Sigma Delta Pa tion” Ax oN STL r 1912 112 2,746 | P.O. Box 11, Blacksburg, Va. 
viation 
Alpha Eta BHO i a 1929 14 2,200 | 2539 Prosser Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
Kappa Kappa Bal Psi Poe Rocky Sl 1919 86 14,355 | 325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 
olo 
Beta Saeta Betar(it). . pisus el. kee 130 21,500 | P.O, Box 336, New York 10, 
Phi Sigma Society* (x. Ne eee aero 1916 37 24,000 | 1305 Hillerest Dr., piece Va. 
Business fae. 
Delta Pi same te . 1936 30 5,539 | N.T. Box 6402, Denton, Tex. 
meomegs Pi* (R.) 2... vs... 1923 106 20,000 | lowa St. Teachers Coli., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Ceramic sniginering 
Keramos*. Se OS 1902 13 2,000 | Un. of Washington, Seattle 
Alpha Chi Laas ae 902 
pha gma AGG 1 77 27,208 | 5503 E. Wash, 
. Gamma Sigma Epsilon* (R 1919 17 5,000 Stetson Un Delaa eee a wee 
Phi lalate en 1899 50 29,000 | Un. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Delta Sigma Chi.........., 1913 2 3,600 | 1000 Brady St., Da 
Delta Tau ee Rees 1935 3 1,200 | 20 No. Ashland Blvd. Pnivaeo Tl. 
Bta Sigma Phi* (R.).. 1914 60 i = 
> Commerce and 1 Business” 3 000 | Birmingham-Southern Coll., Ala. 
pha Kappa ars 904 102 41,000 | 111 EB. 38th St., Indi 
Beta Gamma Sigma* (a). cee 1913 79 35,000 Univ. of So. Calif. Ute A maclen 7 Saute, 
Delta pene bs tists Rapcite uate 1907 96 44,669 | 330 S. Campus Ave., Oxtord, Ohio { 
Alpha Omega. man 1907 94 10,000 | 147 W, 42nd St., New ¥ | 
Delta a Delta... 1882 81 24,504 | 4660 Buckingham Ra., Detroit 24 24, Rion, 
Pal Oinega.n Upsilon* (HL). ines Ay ae see State Un. of Iowa, lowa City, I. 
zi (000 | 3313 West St.. Weirton, W. War” 
Xi Psi Phi... ae et 1889 31 23,000 | 508 N. Grand Ave., St. penis 3 Mo. . | 
Alpha Psi Omega* a Seam en es 0 192 é | 
National Collegiate Players 5 345 37,125 | 1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va, 
i Epsilon Delta)* (H.).. 1922 60 8,500 | 4645 BE. Granad 
Theta Alpha Phi* ’ a Rd., Phoenix, Ariz, 
: ipha P "eis Jase 1918 51 | 15,000 | Indiana St. Uniy., Térre Haute, Ind. 
ma 
“ae «G, beonomics (H.) 1915 54 20,000 | Box 338, Louisiana Tech. Sta., Ruston, La, 
rius; "Order of® (Res 38 ocr 1915 30 20,000 | Univ. of So. Calit., Los Angeles, Calif; - | 
2 
2 
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PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES, HONOR AND RECOGNITION SOCIETIES (Con.) 


Education 
Kappa Delta Phi.............. 
Kappa Delta Pi* (H.)......... 
Phi Sigm: 


Kappa 
Pi Tau Sigma (Mechanical) * (H.) 
Sigma Phi Delta.............. 
Sign TAWGPH: es cc coc. oe 
Tau Beta Pi (H.)..3. 6... = 
BUOUEY LL cx-fiorn aleiaiei sighs a canto cmuasd 
Foreign Service 
Delta Phi Epsilon............. 
Forensic 
Delta Sigma Rho**H.)......... 
Pi Kappa Delta* a Seusere ener 
Tau Kappa Alpha* (H.)........ 
Forestry 
Liem a Pi* (Ei. cece sy es 


General 
Delta Epsilon Sigma* (H.)...... 
Phi Beta Kappa* (H.)......... 
Phi Eta Sigma (Freshman) (H.).. 
Phi Kappa Phi* (H.) 


Geography 
Gamma Theta Upsilon*........ 
History 
Phi Alpha Theta* (H.)......... 
Industrial Education 
Epsilon Pi Tau* (H.)....... 
Iota Lambda Sigma........ 
Journalism 
Alpha Phi Gamma* (R.)....... 
Kappa Alpha Mu (Photo)*..... 
Kappa Tau Alpha* (H.)........ 
Pi Delta Epsilon* (R.)........- 
Sigma Delta Chi 
Languages 
Delta Phi Alpha (German)* 3 


Delta Theta Phi............... 
Gamma Eta Gamma.........-+ 
Order of the Coif* (H.)......... 
Phi Alpha Delta.........-+.5+- 
Phi Beta Gamma........--.+++ 
Phi Delta Phi... ......-.+++5-- 
Sigma Delta Kappa...........- 
Sigma Nu Phi................ 
Tau Epsilon Rho........-..+.+- 

Leadership and Activities 
Blue Key (R.)... 2... es eseccees 
Omicron Delta Kappa (H.)..... 
Library Science 

Alpha Beta Alpha*.... 
Beta Phi Mu* (H.)....: 
Mathematics 

Kappa Mu Epsilon* (R.) 
Pi Mu Epsilon* (R.)....- 

Medicine 

Aipha Kappa Kappa.......... 


(BH) : 
Chi Delta Mu (Med., Dent. and 


Phi Delta Epsilon.........---> 
Phi Lambda Kappa.........-- 
Phi Rho Sigma.......---++-++« 
Theta Kappa Psi.......----.++ 
Military 
Pershing Rifles (R.).......++++- 
Scabbard and Blade (R.).......- 
Music 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia)....... 
Pi Kappa Lambda* (H.)......- 
Optometric 
Gamma Omega Phi........++.- 
Omega Delta... ...--erereeeee 
Omega Epsilon Phi*..........- 
Phi Theta Upsilon........+...+-- 
Osteopathic 
RO ot ae re siete iva 
Atlas Club. ......-++-+++< 
Jota Tau Sigma.........-- 
Lambda Omicron Gamma. 
Phi Sigma Gamma... 
Psi Sigma Alpha* (H.) 
Sigma Sigma Phi. . 
"TNets Psi... vese cece cues 


fear 
Found. 


Active 
Chapt. 


WGP TAA®= woods 


16,500 
15,000 


42,598 
30,690 


1,374 
2,092 


13,606 
30,000 


17,000 
25,500 


7,509 
80,000 


National Headquarters 


Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass, 
238 E. Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio 
EO ta: oe Siieeran Ala, 
Eg. i on Ave., Bloomington, Ind, 
State Teachers Coll., Millersville, Pa, 


2540 Sharondale Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Un. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Philadelphia Textile Inst., Phila., Pa, 
P.O. Drawer 447, Dillsburg, Pa. 

9331 11th Ave. So., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
511 Russell St., W. Lafayette, Ind, 

1503 So. Hillcrest St., Urbana, Ill. 

201 So. 30th St., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 

Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

P.O. Box 244, Reno, Nev. 


68 Wildway, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
Ohio State Un., Columbus, Ohio 
East Central St., Coll. Ada, Okla. 
Montana State Un., Missoula, Mont, 
Colorado St. Univ., Ft. Collins, Colo. 
8331 University Dr., Clayton 5, Mo. 

1811 Q St., N.W., Wash. 9, D. C. 

101 Samford Hall, Ala. Poly. In., Auburn, Ala, 
634 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Un. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


Univ. Sta., Box 3111, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Un. of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oakland City Coll., Oakland City, Ind. 


f Un. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Un. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 32, Pa, 
35 BE. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Il. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Muhlenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa. 

Ore. State Coll., Corvallis, Ore. 

P.O. Box 8400, Knoxville 16, Tenn, 
1146 So. Jefferson St., Springfield, Mo. 


Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa 

639 Plymouth Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

500 Chautauqua Ave., Norman, Okla. 
10718 White Oak Ave., Granada Hills, Calif, 
5337 Kenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

2237 Sixth St., Boulder, Colo. 

1324 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

1755 Que St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Suite 711, 1420 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 


P.O. Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 
Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


P.O. Box 1117, Natchitoches, La. 
331 Library Bldg., Un. of Dl., Urbana, Ill. 


Washburn Un., Topeka, Kan. 
Un. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 


683 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Box 47, Slaterville Springs, N. Y. 


1336 Oak St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
{20-10 Queens Blvd., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y, 
1 West Main St., Madison 3, Wis. 

7109 Jenkins Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
P.O. Box 2035, Valdosta, Ga, 

145 Bast 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 
1205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

108 McClellan Dr., Pittsburgh 36, Pa, 

340 Boulevard Ave., N.E., Atlanta 12, Ga. 


Un. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 


1413 Olive Blvd., Murray, Ky. 
P.O. Box 2886, University, Ala. 


6100 No. 12th St. Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
P.O. Box 214, Rensselaer, Ind. 

4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
325 So. Cotner Blvd., Lincoln, Nebr. 


701 W. Jefferson, Kirksville, Mo. 

725 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, lowa 

710 Florida Bank Bldg., Orlando, Fla, 
1718 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2105 Independence Ave., Kan. City, Mo. 
203 W. 5th St., East Liverpool, Ohio 

25 B. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 

129 B. Grand Riv. Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 


‘4 


Pharmacy 
Alpha Sing Soeee Nesiaia-oTea Sige Woon 


Rho Chi* Geter: ios 
Rho Pi P’ 


‘Scien ce 


Alpha psilon Deltas Eis 
Psychology 
Psi Chi* (R. 


‘J; aa 
Public Heaith 
Delta pene (H.). 

cience 
Chi Beta Phis (R.) - 

Gamma Aipha (graduate) @& ty 
Sigma Zeta* eepacrarsduatc) (BL) 
Science Research 

Sigma Xi* (H.) ita 
ervice 
Alpha Phi Omega (R.). 
Social Science 
Pi Gamma Mu* at) apetanisiee’ 


ocio 
Alpha Kappa Delta* (H.)...... 
Veterinary 
Alpha Psi. 


Omega Tau Sigma*. 


National Headquarters > 


2456 Bee ee Rd., U ——— Qhio 
109 Fairview Rd., 
3134 N. S High St., Colum! Ohio 


tler Un., India’ 
Be E. Main St., Rochester 4, N. ¥. 


3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 


Kansas State , Emporia, Kan. 


te Teachers Coll 
Penn. State Un., Univ. Park, Pa. 


5616 Kimbark Aye., Chicago 37, Ii. 
7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville 8, N. ¥. 
1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash 6, D. C. 


Un. of Mich,., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


ar: = St., Newberry, S. C. 
116 Oak Ave.. Ithaca, 
Wis. State Coll., Stevens Point, Wis. 


56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 


419 Columbia Bk. Bldg., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. 
Un, of Southern Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


39th & Woodland Avye., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
720 Fontanna Ave., W. Columbia, S. Cc. 


Advertising 
Gamma Alpha Chi. 
Architecture & Aliied Arts” 
Alpha Alpha Band aidiere ‘ 


Tau Beta Sigma (R.). stead 
Ch emistry 
Tota Sigma Pi (H.). 5 
Commerce and Business” 
Alpha Iota (H.) os 
Epsilon Eta Ein. 
Phi Chi Theta. 
Phi Gamma Nu.. a. 
Dentistry 
5 ao MLTR Biri, ceivares nei see a 6 
arly Childhood Education 
Delta Phi Upsilon (R.)........% 
Education 
Alpha Delta Kappa (H.)....... 
Delta Kappa Gamma (H.)...... 
Kappa Delta Epsilon.......... 
Kappa Kappa Iota............ 
Pi Lambda Theta. : 
Fine Arts. 
Phi Mu Gamma.. ayaa 
Home Economics 
Kappa Omicron Phi. 
Omicron Nu (H.).... 
Phi Upsilon Omicron. , 
Journalism 
Theta Sigma Phi...., 
Law 
PD \ dS UTD 00 ES 
RRHONO BOTA EL, pics ce eck ee 
Phi Delta ahr eek s 
erature é 
Chi Delta Pht (OE ioe gar oer tae 
Medicine 
Alpha Epsilon Iota............ 
usic 
Delta Omicron. 5... .. 0... eens 
Mu Phi Epsilon, . Q 
Sigma Alpha Iota. 
prwale and Speech - 
Phi Beta. AY 
‘ursing | 


'N 
Alpha Tau Delta. 
Osteopathic | 
Axis. 


Delta ‘Omega. . 
Pharmaceutical 
Kappa Epsilon. . 
Lambda Kappa ‘Sig ma. 
Physical Education’ 
Delta Psi Kappa... . 
Phi Delta Pi.. 
Scholastic 
Alpha Lambda Delta or 
Cwens, Natl. Soe. of (R. a 
Kappa Gamma Pi (H.,),. 
Mortar Board (H.). 
Sigma Epsilon Sigma (ay: 
Science 
Sigma Delta Epsilon.......... 
Service 
Gamma aoa Sigma,. tone 
cpecce Arts 
Zeta Phi Eta.. erent 


be enee 


1920 
1922 


27 


5,200 
1,062 


30,812 
12,785 
1,200 


295 
400 


2,300 
3,500 


SORORITIES AND SOCIETIES 


P.O. Box 854, Wewoka, Okla. 

P.O. Box 1, Clayton, Mo: 

325 N. Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 

620 E. 83rd Pl., Chicago 19, Ill. 

Rm. 200, A.1.B. Bldg., prs Moines 9, Ia. 
43 E. Cedar St., Chicago 11, Hil. 

1945 Lebanon Dr. .. N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

832 Marquette Bk. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
529 N, Sunnyslope, Pasadena, Calif. 

6339 Main St., Kansas City m= Bev 

416 West 12th St., Austin 1, 

Wittenberg Univ., Sprineneld. Ohio 

1740 South College, Tulsa 4, Okla 

1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Box 70, East Bank, W. V 

19 Ambler Ave., Jeannette, Pa. 

Mich. State Un., East Lansing, Mich. 
720 North 12th St., Fargo, N. D. 

P.O. Box 7619, University Sta., Austin, Tex, 
P.O. Box 25, Atlanta 1, Ga, . 

308 May St., Elmhurst, Ill. 

1122 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 
2795 Sherwood Rd., Columbus, Ohio 

5137 No, Alameda St., St. Paul 12, Minn, 
717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 

1139 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 14, Kan, 
1447 57th St. Des Moines, Iowa 


Baldwin, Mich. 


444 N. Bayview Ave., Wilmington, Calif. 


1209 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa 
212 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


5903 Sunrise Dr., Minneapolis, Minn. 
15231 Highth Ave., N.E., Beatie, Wash. 


P.O. Box 50, Carlisle, Pa. 
1479 Street Rd., Southampton, Pa, 


Willamette Un., Salem, Ore 

3114 Middletown Rd., Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
18626 Parkside, Detroit 21, Mich, 

1202 EB. Cooper Dr., Lexington, Ky. 

Un. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

702 Butternut St., N.W., Wash. 12, D. C, 
1215 Fillmore St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


2914 University, Des Moines 11, Iowa 


} 
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Fall Enrollment and Teachers in Full Time Day Schools, 1958 


Source: United States Office of i 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 


Region and state 


Elementary | Secondary {| Elementary | Secondary 
33,936,470 
23,314,852 10,621,618 
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29,654 
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West Virginia. -: ae ee ee tie 
West and Southwest 


238,342 

292,700 165,725 
215,280 58,454 
000 000 
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Outiying parts of the U. S.: 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Research and Statistical Services Branch 


Totalenroilment | First-time enrollment 
Type of institution : 
: 1958 1957 1958 


No. of institutions 
1958 1957 


a Soe 
Universities....-------+------ | 1,435,894 | 1,373,089 256,363 141 
Liberal arts ee SS eer we oe 908,750 826,731 226,011 732 
tely organized pro- 
nal schools 


Teachers colleges 
Technological schools. a 97,456 »BTe 
Theological, religious 2 Z 35,554 5,281 - 
Other ..c.se+---- > 70,562 12,875 14,413 
Junior colleges..-..-- as 369,963 175,406 168,072 
All institutions........--.--- 3,258,556 | 3,068,417 781,075 729,725 
“St Ore re err. ee 2,003,424 468,625 445,324 
1,064,993 312,450 284,401 


Teachers to Increase Numbers in 1960 
A total of 125,700 graduates of 1959 are to enter teaching, according to an estimate of the National 
Education Assn. This is an increase of 10% over the 114,400 of 1958. New elementary school teachers 
total 47,500, up 4.8%; high school teachers, 78,200, up 13.2%. There is a prospect of an increase of 
37% in mathematics teachers, 27.8% in science teachers and 23% in foreign language teachers. The 
NEA also had a report from its field worker in Puerto Rico that 5,250 Puerto Rican teachers out of a 


corps of about 12,500 have withdrawn from teaching in the last 5 years. 
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fo tee 
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ee 


u lyes 
ynomy, ‘Acta’ er 
nimal husbandry 5 
shitecture 


i deal sciences. .0.000.0.000 0000: 

Biology, general. . a ENTS. 

’ OLY, SEMETAL. 2 se ee eee weer ee eeee 
ess and commerce... 


= 
menses 


KH 
gt: 


ae eral. 


Prices and commercial. 
Home Bcaneris ioe 
Industrial arts. 


Music. 
es etierat teaching fields - 

' Nursery and/or aia dercarten 
Early childhood. . Eo 
Elementary educatior 
Secondary educatio! 
Elementary or secon 

ae lite’ gina 
ounseling, an 
5 Education, general higher agrees only) argue ae aicatiiohe eae ate 
_ Engineerin me 
English and journalism. . 
lish and literature. . 
= STREET re 
Fine and ap) ged (Tar eee MOS ONL cH 

PAT MOMONGL Meditmseha(s i cie sles eralieaecl ts Setma © 

Music. 

Speech and dramatic arts. 

Forei n languages and lit ter: 

Latin and/or Greek. 

Modern sells language 


no, om tot 


PRawaaus 


be 


ES SUTEDSM IY og ootecatrg ents wo ena 0 evel ros a, eile, 46 
POMPEI cect iiercalehetelles, DWT WN «Alcea, 9 Sie 955 
Geography SAGs OMA ONE 
Health Tat icaaions, : Riajeivis. « 

Dentistry, D.D.S. and 1 M, D. only. 
Medical en RS 
Medicine M.D, onl 


patches 


Osteopathy. . 
Pharmacy. . 
Physical therapy. Cie aly: alain 
Public health. Ree a 
Veterinary medicine, D.V.M. only. 
Home economics. 
Child development, family relations’. 
Clothing and textiles 
ey oe nutritions 
Law (LL.B., J.D., or miaber degrees). 
Library oer a 


Military, naval or air force scienc 
Philosophy and Scholastic son eg 
Physical serencety i 
Chemistry. . 
Physics. Ree eatin leieit cnaietateCcekennronsia aiice 
Earth sclences 
Geology. . 
Psychology. . Sela 
Religion, . 
Religious education and Bible. . 
Theology (ministerial degree) . 
Theology (master's and doctor’s on! nly). 
Social sciences 
Basic 
Social sciences, general, . 
American civilization and mabyace, 
De eyes 
Economics, 
History. 
International relations. 
Politica! sciences aa | government. 
Sociology. 
Applied 
Agricultural egnoreie’ 
Industrial relations. elle Opeeah ors ap eaiia 
Public administration, | ia 32 
Social work and administration, ~ 1,266 
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echelons sone Pelee tly eaeere PEN (Ph.D., 

Field of study Lt Sabet daa fice ded J phere a Pi StS) 
Men Women Men | Women 
Trade and industrial training. ......... Riela al4-pls «| vitie sa s'e/e]| a 510 see odeil oe eae 
Arts, general program............+++.+ 41 20 23 

Sciences, general program........... aa 184 ) We es) se 
Arts and sciences, general program..... 41 26: hs «oo sia vel wacemaieara 
Major fields, not c assifiable aie theses te 95 12 20 4° 
Major fields, not identified. ............ 12 Ee ici (cn tors 
Total...... AEROS canta were ae ...| 242,948 | 122,800 44,252 21,362 7,978 964 


365,748 
Number of degrees conferred—men 295,178; women 145,126; total 440,304 


41—Includes bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and such first professional degrees as M.D., LL.B. 
D.D.S., and B.D. Also includes certain master’s degrees when they constitute the first professional 
_ degree in their respective fields (see note 2). 


2—Includes degrees beyond the bachelor’s or first professional level, but below the doctorate. This 
category does not include such degrees as Master’s of Library Science, Social Work, Business Admin- 
istration, etc., when these constitute first professional degrees (see note 1). 


Vocational Education 


Source: United States Office of Education 


All Federal funds expended for vocational education are matched by state and local funds. This 
does nat iaeluce expenditures for plant and equipment for vocational schools, for which Federal funds 
cannot be used. 

ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Type of program 


8,942 


Type of program 


Year Total* Agri- Trade | Home Year Total* | Agri- Trade | Home 
cul- and in- eco- cul- andin-| eco- 
ture dustry | nomics ture dustry | nomics 
93,125| 429,071| 154,491/|1952.......|3,165,988| 746,402| 793,213/1,391,389 
188,311] 618,604] 174.967||1953... 3,100,139) 755,293; 808,549|1,327,285 
325,685) 503,865) 349,346|/1954... .164,851} 737,502| 826,58311,380,147 
584,133] 758,409} 818,766||/1955....... 3,314,255! 776,138| 870,954|1,431,808 

ons 446,953 -733| 890.464/|1956....... 3,413,159| 785,599] 883,719|1,486,816 
ESEON cie'ete a. 3,364,613] 764,975) 804,602)1,430,366||1957.......|3,521,555| 774,850 951,761/1,507,940 
TS accolades 13,363,412] 771,028] 792.33911,458,605||1958 (Prel.). 13,631,520 775,892| 985,82511,559,822 


1951... . 15,505,422 NUON Ce oe ee 
*Total figures since 1940 include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1940) 

129,433; (1945) 152,781; (1949) 313,475; (1950) 364,670; (1951) 341,440; (1952) 234,984; (1953) 209,012; 

(1954) 220,619; (1955) 235,355; (1956) 257,025; (1957) 279,903; (1958), 282,558. ‘ 
1958 total figures include enrollment for practical nursing, 27,423. 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1958 Provisional figures 


Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
State ment State ment State ment State ment 
Alabama...... 92,442 ||Kentucky. 63,359] |New Mexico... 10,590)| Vermont...... 5,228 
Arizona. .*..... 27,193 ||Louisiana 89,183] |New York..... 216,608)|| Virginia....... 3,150 
Arkansas’..... 84,611||Maine.. . ,735| \North Carolina.) 121,552||Washington....} 112,272 
California..... 8,570||Maryland..... 2,220] |North Dakota.. 14,060)| West Virginia. . 31,525 
Colorado. ..... 5,324||Massachusetts. 67,040} |Ohio.......... 02,596|| Wisconsin.... . 473 
Connecticut... 24,935||Michigan...... ,657| |Oklahoma..... 71,370||Wyoming..... 216 
5 ,375||Minnesota.... . 52S) |OLELON. oer are 32,848]| Alaska. ....... 761 
125,963 ||Mississippi. . . . 97,250] [Pennsylvania..| 108,421)|Dist. of Col.... 8,388 
181,856 | |Missouri...... 7,763) |Rhode Island. . 6,195|| Hawaii........ 1,298 
4,0: Montana...... 10,424| |South Carolina. 108,567|| Puerto Rico.... 57,527 
415,090) |Nebraska...... 31,013} |South Dakota.. 1,887|| Virgin Islands. . 961 
,253||Nevada....... 6,834| |Tennessee..... 93,04 a 
65,235||New Hampshire 5,818) |Texas.........| 299,508 Total. ......|3,631,520 
35,806|\New Jersey... .\ 26,820! 'Utah..... 31,1 [ 
Fall School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census: data are of October 1958 
Elementary College or 
Age and sex Total Enrolled school or High school professional 
population in school kindergarten school 
5 to 3 ‘eo ee An 78,306,000 42,900,000 30,175,000 9,482,000 3,242,000 
5 7,592,000 6,101,00 6,101,000 Sle: ava lt bus aoe aes blots aig aa ce 
23,623,000 23,078,000 545,000 Be rary tic? 
9,446,000 971,000 8,308,000 167,000 
1,564,000 ,000 440,000 1,114,000 
1,307,000 ,000 8,000 1,221,000 
03.01 4,000 65,000 534,000 
255,000 3,000 46,000 206,000 
5 to caereacn 38,328,000 22,497,000 15,555,000 4,813,000 2,129,000 
6 Brie ,123,0 3,123.000 ara ase, yard ages all ee ano aoe 
12,121,000 12,059,000 11,798,000 261,000 sous 0 iste) Tease 
350, ,854,000 617,000 4,164,000 73,000 
361; 915,000 77000 "6/000 $50,000 
4,361,000 915,00 ; if ‘ 
zo ey 35° ain. 5,093,000 483,000 3,000 41,000 439,000 
BO 1084 cota 5,634,000 165,000 2/000 18,000 146,000 
5 en ceats 39,978,000 20,404,000 14,620,000 4,669,000 1,113,000 
6 and 6.....«-+ 3,714,000 2,978, 2,978,000 A ATONE ono 
TAC Bis)s.o.07s ake 11,628,000 11,564,000 11,280,000 284,000 re, ; 
TEAONT 2. aes 5,242,000 591,000 354,000 4,144,000 
18 and 19....... 2,266,000 7,000 000 167,000 
20 to 245% .6526. 5,416,000 393,000 1,000 22,000 
25 to 29 pile 5,574,000 121,000 1,000 24,000 
BOOS schicte ste 38, 90,000 1,000 28,000 


Circulat jon || 


2s ee 


2,025,478 
f 12.025.878 


saree eee 


Redbook Magazine Ba art eto 
_ American Legion Magazine 


True. 2,251,383 
olastic Magazines 

ps Junior and Senior). 2,228,888 

Parents’ RISEAENG. 

yeuae Life. eestetase/ a 

: (DUR a oe gatn, See Denes ae 

Bee geen sions. ot Oe oer ee eR 

See ene 3 ARI DOTT Oe 

otopla: Tos 

Pacuiar Mechanics Magazine 
_ Newsweek. 

Elks Magazi 
- Scouting. . 

Modern Screen. 

Popular Science 

x eee an fer 

Pres lan-Life..... .. 

Py, i we yt ieee 
Modern Romance: 
U.S. News & World Report. . 
ee aacliy nee 
Colum) reach Bay eect ROL Sie 
Field and Streain. nie caus chris rela 
‘Seventeen. . 6, cme dE eiBae Mge TCR 
et Picture... 


Outdoor Life. . 

Cosmopolitan. . chocuctuct here ae 
Together... 66. i eee eevee sees 
Holiday. . 

Playboy... ACA RTA 

Our Sunday Visi Oe sopiene lattneien stead « 
Sports Tilustrated. 2... ke ee ele 


Siren 
AOS 
Nowa 
bond 
Heo 


2oooo 
2S 


CN a eee ear eae 
Young Catholic Messenger 


American Girl. 
Living i ‘Young ‘Homemakers. 
eee 


Confidential.” Retains 647,963 


Handbook for Boys. 


Mademoiselle... 20.0000 .00- 


Hoot Bs Rod Magazine. 25 
Sim; ict Magazine. . 
sgn rald.. 


New Yorker. 
Vorle: 2. kates 


JC SG ea eee ee eee 
Silver Screen. . 


Sagan. cic) oy stoke 

Extension. . . 
Capper’s Weekly. - 

Motor Trend. . 

Flower & Garden Magazine. 


Flower Gaawerdson: Garden ‘Msaaina 


Sereen Stories. 
Harper’s Bazaar. 
Cavalli 


Gr es 
oe Photography 


yerooual Romances. 


Omncial Detective Stories.. 
Fortune. 

True Detective. . 

For Men bale 
Escapade. . te 
Movie Life. 

Movieland & TV ‘Time. . 
Movie Stars pate 
Forbes. 

TV Star Parade. 

Vogue Pattern Book. 
Workbench. : 
Popular Gardening 


anes of Lifetime “Livi Rik SS a 


S, Camera. 
Metall’ s Pattern Book. 


Se ee. 3 eee 


Atlantic. 


ying 
Butterick Pattern Book. 


Public School Avion denen Teachers, Kapendiear 
Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
Pupils Teachers! 

School | Pop. 5 to Av. salary? Total 
yr. end-| 17 yrs. Ay. daily ; per member, Expend. 

ed in Enrolled attend. Male Female | Total 
1900. 21,404,322] 15,503,110 “10,632,772 126,588 | 296,474 | 423,062 $325 $214,964,618 
1910 24/239/948 17,813,852 12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412,729 523,210 485 426,250,434 
1920. 7,728,788] 21,578,316] 16,150,035 5,65: 583,648 | 679,302) 1,036, 151,209 
1930. 31,571,322) 25,678,015] 21,264,886 | 141,771 712,49 854, 26. 1,420 2,316,790,384 
1940. 29/805,259 25,433,542) 22,042,151 | 194,725 | 680,752 | 875/477 1,441 344,048, 
DA Aart ANcirsin arial a 23,225,784| 19'671,398 | 127/102 699,271 | 826,373|....... sseae| 2,638,665,908 
1950. 30,788,000 ,111,427| 22'283/845 | 194'968 718,7 13,671 3.010 5,837,643,000 
1954.... 34,540,000 28,836,052 25, 643, 871 56,000 | 786,000 |1,042,000 3,825 9,092,449,000 
1956....| 37,262,000] 31,162,843] 27, 740,149 | 294/170 38,923 |1,133,093 4,156 10,955, 047,000 
1958*...|_40,164,000| 33/491,000 29:813,000 323,000 | 915,000 |1}238/000 4,720 13,110,000,000 

iPrior to 1954, 


psychological personnel),. 2A 


includes other nonsupervisory instructional staff (librarians and guidance and 
verage annual salary per member of instructional staff. *Estimated. 


Schools of Specified Types, Data for 1955-56 


Continental U. S.—Public elementary, 
12,372; secondary, 3,887; higher, 1,200. 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
higher, 199. Non-public, elementary, 


elementary, 2,232; secondary, 863; higher, 373, 


Mountain and Pacific States—Public elementary, 


_ elementary, 1,204; secondary, 390; higher, 112. 

Outlying States—Alaska, 
8; higher, 1. Hawaii, 
secondary, 10, higher, ay 


Pennsylvania—Public ERS 
5,161; secondary, 1,247; higher, 
Southern States and D. of C.—Public elementary, 


public elementary, 127, secondary 30; non 
public elementary, 167; secondary, 


104,427; secondary, 26,046; higher, 650. Non-public, elementary, 


44,855; secondary, 23,099; 


33; 165; secondary, 11 363; higher, 219. Non-public, 


10,926; secondary, 2,636; higher, 137, Non-public 


-public elementary 18, secondary 
Ta higher, 1; non-public elementary, 99, 


ZL OR ICS 


adc 
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U.S. Daily Newspa 


Source: ee pommrenae be pa 


English language daily 


newspapers srgcht age eT of 5 57 “a8, Bait, St Baaaay 
news 
ma) mornings (e) evening: 


Newspaper 


Akron Beacon Journal (e) 


Atlanta Journal OR 
Baltimore News- ost ().. 


Birmingham New: 


8 (€).. 
Birmingham Post-Herald (m).. 


Boston Globe (m and @): 
Boston Herald (m).. 


Boston Traveler (e)....- a “ 


Boston American (e).. 
Boston Record (m). 
Boston Sunday A vertiser. . 


Buffalo ee ee we 


Buffalo News (e).. 
Charlotte Observer (m).. 
Chicago American © (.. 


Christian Science 
(Boston) (e).. 

Cincinnati Enquirer (m).: 

pgoenas Post & Times- 


Star 
Cleveland ‘News 


Education—Newspaper Circulation 


the United 
culati tion, Apr. 


New York: Long Island 
PLRSH(O)ivae cates realee poeede nie 

New York: Long pepe 
Star-Journal (e).. 

New York Mirror (m). 


ers of Large Circulation 
t eat of Circulations, as a March 3 
States on Sept. 30 
newspapers, 556, with 
15, 1959, numbered 8,287 w: 


h 46,954 bag cir circulation, 


Newspaper 


497 


1959 
958, eorheres 1,751 with 
Lis 


weekly 
ith combined circulation of 20,186,414, 
*based on Monday to Friday averages; brackets indicate joint publication, 


aes 319,972|| New York News (m).. *2,025,229 |3,460, 
225,130|| New York: Newsday (e).. 05,4525) se cake 
8|........|| New York Post (e). ; *351,700| 282,687 
421,586)|| New York Times (mn). Ae *673, 974 i1, 347, 03! 
powers Eeyore Wat a 
....>.,|| Newark News (€ 367,789 
* “481,087|| Newark Star-Ledger (m) . 377,108 
418,087)|| Norfolk Ledger-Dispaten 
,3807,055 & Sta 772|. 
Saaiaie Gunes DRGPTOMR VW eginian Pilot (im). ; 107,161! 140,730 
818| 175,529|| Oakland Tribune (e).. ° 208,029} 241,109 
8| 620,019|| Oklahoma City 
ifhen ea lan ats Oklahoman (m). . , 154,743) 242,783 
*527,675| 656,782|| Oklahoma City Times (€).. 115,620{0 os amcaee 


882,837 |1,253,617 


0} 283,144 


Omaha World-Herald 


(m and e). 
Philadelphia Bulletin (e). 
Philadelphia Inquirer (m). 
Philadelphia News (e) . 
Phoenix Republic (m) . 


262,228 
20, 693 


© Phoenix Gazette (e) . 5 ‘250 hres 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (my oF. 271,885]. sen eee 
evo Bae te i) oi Spares ie (e). 311,716| 543,529 
mbus spateh (e sburgh Sun- 
Daltas News (n) Telegraph (e).. 176,307} 394,175 
Dallas Times Herald ‘): , Portland Oregonian (m).. 242,035| 306,014 
Dayton News AG Nee 148,237| 177,633|| Portland: Oregon Journal @.. *187,588] 209,673 
Dayton Journa’ erald (rm)... : 84,154]. .......|| Providence Bulletin (e}. ‘ 143,784]. . 
Denver Post (e). *252,748| 339,281|| Providence Journal (m).. 57,719 188, 039 
Denver: neey, Mountain” Raleigh News & Observer (mn). 124,018] 135,787 
News (m 160,810} 167,589|| Richmond News-Leader (e).. 111,665)... a 
Des Molaes Register (a). 224,337| 521,849|| Richmond Times- 
Des Moines Tribune ie 429,990) on. waa Dispatch (m).....--- { 135,285] 184,971 
Detroit Free Press as 459,265| 512,580|| Rochester Democrat 
Detroit News (e)....- 475,873| 596,884 & Chronicle (m)....-..-..-. 124,044} 181,918 
Detroit Times (€ 385,998| 485,208|| Rochester ae alan be 126,0671.%.. ae 
Ft. Worth Star- elegram Sacramento Bee (e).. aT 152,872 Soar 
(m and e)..... 246,652| 218,870|| St. Louis Globe- 
Fresno Bee (e€ 103,391] 122,038 Democrat (m).. *336,137| 365,067 
Grand Rapids Press ().. 114,815]. .......]| St. Louis Post-Dispatch @.. 411,440] 542,463 
Hartford Courant (m).. 107,120| 150,984|| St. Paul Dispatch (e). A) BY CLA Beeson 
Hartford Times (e). 123,013|......-.-.|| St. Paul Pioneer Press (mn). ieee 92,567| 188,901 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin ©. *101,487|........|| St. Petersburg Times (m).. 112,029) 112,393 
Houston Chronicle er ‘ *200,175| 221,860}| Salt Lake City Tribune (m).. 99,408] 182,473 
Houston Post (m). “ 07,028| 215,350|| Salt Lake City: Deseret 
Houston Press (€) . *102,141)........ News-Telegram (e)... 86,211). . 
Indianapolis Star (m): 206.501! 327,408|| San Antonio Express (m) 66,982| 106, 893 
Indianapolis News (e).. { 165,309|........|| San Antonio News (e)... 73,874|. 
Indianapolis Times (e).. Seems 90,890} 106,450|| San Antonio Light (e).. *107,257| 130, 805 
Jacksonville: Florida San Diego Union (m). Mert c { 93,414| 195,823 
Times-Union (m). 161,895| 165,963|| San Diego Tribune (e). For APD yi Clerc 
eanee nae ea @). 348 082 Bee See ailenete): Oe. *145,070 
pee City Times (m). 1s 337,804| 364,116]| San Francisco Chronicie (m).. 236,480) 292,550 
Knoxville News-Sentinel ©. 99,907| 138,337|| San Francisco Examiner eee 263,500| 480,044 
Knoxville Journal (my. { or 3i5 Rbk ncrks os Eran ees News (e) (1). ¥*98,808]|.. 02.0. 
eattle Post- 
SE ricoras Tones “ ‘ 88,463] 104,121 Intelligencer (m). . 248,139 
Little Rock: Arkansas Seattle Times (e).. 247,958 
Gazette (m).. 85,664| 96,764|| South Bend Tribune (e).. 114,811 
Long Beach Independent (mj. : 38,832| 138,577|| Spokane Chronicle (e) . gehen 
Long Beach Préss-Telegram (e) { 109,268]|........|| Spokane Es ae 
Los Angeles Examiner (m)..... 359,112} 697,191 Review eee 140,511 
Los Angeles Herald- aero ae 3} ‘Union 
SExpresa (e). 4#355,689|......-- (m) & Sunday Republican... 80,581} 114,240 
Los Angeles Mirror-News (e).. *310,260|........|| Springfield News (e). 98,4161... once 
Los Angeles Times (m).. 97,873| 893,792|| Syracuse Herald-Journal (e) & 
Louisville Courier-Journal (rm). 216,539| 313,647 Sunday Herald-American.... 129,651| 203,258 
Louisville Times (e) . viele | 4 174, 743|........|| Syracuse ES acres oe 99,344| 103,791 
Ment nis Gommerciai Tampa Tribune Nee 142,805] 162,035 
copes Gn m).. 212,757| 258,739|| Tampa Times (e) . nett 43, 168/224 eee 
Memphis Press-Scimitar @: scat 148,522]........|| Toledo Blade (€)........+-.++ 183,675| 178,318 
Miami Herald (m). 3 70,5 328,486|| Toledo Times ee Gin. Fa meaataipey 37,070]. 0 eutet 
Miami News (e) *142/289| 124,114 Tulsa Tribune (e) . reneeee 76,201 |, re ae 
Milwaukee Journal (e).-. 369,609| §05.809|| Tulsa World (m).. citth] (§8300l ‘res,708 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m 391.795 Wall Street Journal (m) 
Minneapolis Star (e). are 7s 640,554 (total)... 4 582:401|, cee 
patent Tribune (i). 100,714 3 Washington ‘(D. ‘Cc. ) News ©. 5 *173,790 ras 
Nashville Pennesssen ae E eFocens 122'999| 197,608]| Washington Post & one 
fey Orleans T mes-~ Herald (m).. tee *393,503| 446,758 
Picayune (m).. 195,675| 310,665|| Washington Star (e).. eT *264,717| 299,840 
New Orleans States & ol +165,696 Wichita Beacon (e).. aieupis 9 94,275| 122,963 
Item (€) . 696|...... ..-|| wichita Fagle (mande).......| 179,240] 121,372 
New York Enquirer (Sun. ya seveee se. | 230/890 169| 103,282 
new York jaa tie (an). |' “+850,066| 632,587|| Worcester Celogran(m)-----7| (98008)... 
NO ee Cen os *599,536| 821,873|| Youngstown Vindicator (e). 102,161| 148,449 
Name pRanged Bent., 1959, to Chicago’s American. *Merged as San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
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Foundation. ......... 11,394 
atiarson (M.D.) Foundation..| 28, 1,656 
Assn. for the Aid of Crippled 776 
Ra TEN Oe. eats «36a. + aye') 34,000 ois 
Avalon Foundation...........| 74,326 rete 
Benwood Foundation......... 9,839 aes 
Boettcher Foundation........ 10,833 aos 
Buhl Foundation............. 13,182 aan 
Callaway Community Fdn..... 0,000 ae 
Campbell (John Bulow) Fdn... 318 7. O93 
Carnegie Corp. of New York...| 196,547 5 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- = a 
national Peace............- 18,63 
Carnegie Fdn. for the Advance- 1.463 
ment of Teaching.......... 12,654 ace 
Carnegie Hero Fund Comm.... 9,618 nes 
CarnegieInstitute of Washington| 62,412 7 
Chicago Community Trust.... 22,555 1, 3 
Childs (Jane Coffin) Memorial Fd 8,774 oe 
China Medical Board......... 39,698 ine 
Cleveland Foundation......... 22,749 wae 
Commonwealth Fund......... 82,739 See 
Cranbrook Foundation........ 9,220 aan 
Danforth Foundation......... 27,398 BH 
Donner Foundation.......... 3,84 a6 3 
El Pomar Foundation......... 17,297 re rH 
Elks National Foundation..... 6,045 ; Pts 
Gal He TAT iota Fotn tg 
eld Foundation............ z 
mec oann (Max C.) Fdn.... 50,649 2,499 
Ford Foundation.............| 565,601 85,000 
Ford Motor Co. Fund.........| 23,632 3,007 


Fund for Adult Educatio: 
Fund for the Advancement of 


Education.......... 11,175 4,239 
Fund for the Republic. 5,614 aoe 
Georgia Warm Springs Fdn.... 5,523 2,20: 
Grant ey LS Raia 11,798 1,334 
Guggenhei el & Flore. 
qeomnaatlon.. wae 6,270 381 

enheim (John Simon 

‘Memorial Eee ape sey 45,000 1,500 
Guggenhe' urry onie 

SFoundation. .. Seas wae e 18,085 > 807 
Hayden (Charles) Foundation..| 66,741 2,378 
Bigeins sa et Mihi. 41,200 1,500 
Hill (Louis W. au 

aintiy Foundation......... 21,964 1,217 


Altman Foundation, estab. 1913, by Benjamin 
Altman, to promote the social, physical or econ- 
omic welfare and efficiency of the employees of B. 
Altman and Co. and to aid charitable, benevolent 
or educational institutions within the State of New 
York, 361 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 

M. D. Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936, for im- 

roving conditions among workers generally and 
or support, and maintenance of hospitals, homes 
and institutions for care of the sick, the young, 
the aged, and the incompetent and helpless. Funds 
restricted to State of Texas. Chief project is the 
development of the Texas Medical Center in Hous- 
ton. P. O. Box 2557, Houston, Tex. 

Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
founded 1900, by Mabel Irving Jones, is devoted to 
the prevention of crippling diseases and conditions 
and to improvement in the care of disabled chil- 
dren and youths. Makes grants to support research 
on prenatal life, perinatal mortality, and the 
social and emotional factors in disability. 345 East 
46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Avalon Foundation, estab. 1940, by Mrs. Ailsa 
M. Bruce, makes grants mainly to tax-exempt or- 
ganizations with emphasis in health and cultural 
fields. Other interests: Preservation of natural and 
historic sites, 713 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab. 1891, its purpose 
being Americanization and assimilation of Jewish 
immigrants. Main activity at present is support of 
the Jewish Agricultural Society. 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


Louis D. Beaumont Foundation, 


estab. 1933, 
makes 


grants for general philanthropic purposes. 
Major grants made in the fields of aesthetics, 
health and medicine, education, intercultural re- 
lations, religion, citizenship, social welfare, and 
for the physically handicapped, the aged and 
youth. 820 Natl. City Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Ohio. 
Benwood Foundation, estab. 1944, under the will 
of George Thomas Hunter, Makes grants to other 
organizations for health, mental health, medicine, 
education, recreation, religion, social welfare, aes- 
thetics, the aged and youth.’ Activities presently 
confined to area of Chattanooga, Tenn. 521 Chat- 
tanooga Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Boettcher Foundation, estab. 1937, by Claude K, 
Boettcher and members of his family, to promote 
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———— ae 
Hogg Fdn. for Mental Health. 
Houston ree ny is 5 ae 
y 


qaltiard Wo) Foundailo 
te} 4 . 
eeane (anion Elizabeth) Fdn.. 


Magy Gosiah, Jr) Foundation: 
acy (Jo wera : 
Markle (John & Mary) Fdn... 
Association... ......0.. 


Nutrition Foundation......... 
Old Dominion Foundation.... . 


Philadelphia Foundation. ..... 

Pittsburgh Foundation........ 

Prentiss (Elizabeth Severance) 
Foundation. ....... 


Rockefeller Foundation. ...... 
Runyon (Damon) Memorial 
Fund for Cancer Research... 
Sage (Russell) Foundation... ... 
Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Fdn ... 
Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation. . 
Southern Education Foundation 
Surdna Foundation........... 
Trexler Foundation........... 


RUPrell Munde vin.c cigs st eas 2798 
Twentieth Century Fund...... 17,552 
Whitehead (Joseph B.) Fdn.... 5,723 
Whitney (Helen Hay) Fdn.... 7,497 


Wieboldt Foundation...... 

Woodrow Wilson Natl. 
Fellowship Foundation...... 

Woodruff (Emily & Ernest) Fdn 


exe 5,907 
24,000 
24,829 
the well-being of residents of Colorado. Uses its 
funds to aid educational, charitable, scientific and 
religious purposes. 828 17th St., Denver, Colo. 

Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, estab. 1931. 
Grants to other organizations for support of music 
and musical education, fine arts, science, research, 
invention, and general education. Rittenhouse Sqa., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Buhl Foundation, founded 1928, to stimulate the 
advancement of human welfare by experiment, 
demonstration, and research. Principal grants have 
been in the Pittsburgh district in regional econom- 
ic, social, and historical research, higher education 
and research in the natural sciences. 1 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Callaway Community Foundation, estab. 1943, 
for religious, educational and charitable purposes. 
Makes grants for projects in Georgia. P.O. Box 
706, La Grange. Ga. 

John Bulow Campbell Foundation, estab. 1940, 
under the will of John Bulow Campbell, to promote 
the religious, educational and economic welfare of 
residents of the southeastern United States, with 
Special emphasis on the Presbyterian Church and 
the State of Georgia. Trust Company of Georgia 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ; 

Carnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. 1911, by 
Andrew Carnegie for the advancement of knowl- 
edge and understanding among the peoples of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth. 
Primary interests: Higher education and public 
and international affairs. Grants to colleges and 
universities, professional and educational organi- 
zations. 589 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
estab. 1910, aims to prorthote international under- 
standing; the development of orderly organized 
international relations, particularly through the 
United Nations; and education about world affairs. 
Activities comprise research, pubiontions; confer- 
ences and cooperation with other groups and indi- 
viduals in the United States and abroad. The 
12-story Carnegie Endowment International Center 
in New York City, provides office and meeting 
facilities for organizations concerned with inter- 
national affairs and human welfare. United Na- 
tions Plaza at 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, estab. 1905, to provide “retiring pensions 


+e 


granted retiring allow: 


of universities Driitese” nd a eantieet 
ani 
ited States 2 “ 


former teachers and their widows. List of eligibles 
has been closed. 589 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904, 
with the purpose of awarding medals and money 
to those who have risked their lives in saving or 
attempting to save the lives of others. In case of 
death, the widow and children are granted finan- 
cial assistance. 2307 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902, 
engaged in research in the physical and biological 
sciences, The Institution is an operating organiza- 
tion, and all its funds are used for the support of 
6 research departments, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Amon G, Carter Foundation, estab. 1945, to sup- 
port benevolent, charitable, educational or mission- 
ary undertakings. 400 West 7th St., Ft. Worth Tex. 

hicago Community Trust, estab. 1915, for bet- 
ter conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks. Income 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Com- 


-mittee. 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund for Medical 
Research, estab. 1937, by Starling W. Childs and 
Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subjects if 
advisable. 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 

China Medical Board of New York, estab. 1928, 
provides assistance for the development of medi- 
cal and nursing education in the Far East. No 
funds given to mainland of China since 1950. 30 


Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Commonwealth Fund, 
Stephen V. Harkness. 


estab, 1918, by Mrs. 
Chief interests: Medical 
education, community health activities, medical 
research. Sethe to graduate students and 
civil servants from the British Commonwealth and 
by\invitation, to Continental Europeans. Fellow- 

ps for advanced training in medicine and allied 
fields are given to aid teachings and research in 
the U.S. 1 East 75th St., New York, N. Y. 

Cranbrook Foundation, estab. 1927, with an en- 
dowment from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, for 
the completion of the religious, educational and 
cultural. projects begun by the founders. Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

Cullen Foundation, estab. 1947, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Roy Cullen with a gift of oil lands, for 
charitable, educational, and medical purposes. 
1710 City Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston. Tex, 

Danforth Foundation, estab. 1927, by William H. 
and’Adda B. Danforth. Makes grants for charita- 
ble, educational or religious purposes to promote 
the well-being of mankind. 835 South 8th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. ; 

Donner Foundation, estab. 1945, by William H. 
Donner. Furthers research for prevention and 
treatment of diseases. Also maintains charitable, 
benevolent and educational institutions, grants, 
scholarships, makes awards and endowments. 2500 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duke Endowment, estab. 1924, by James Buchan- 


physical, mental and spiritual lines’ in the South. 
Duke University and other schools in the Carolinas 
receive funds. Other objectives are the mainten- 
ance of hospitals, and the care of superannuated 
Methodist preachers and orphans. Total expendi- 
tures since founding over $138,000,000. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

El Pomar Foundation, estab. 1937, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Penrose for charitable, religious and 
educational work in Colorado. Makes grants ex- 
clusively to organizations in Colorado for use in 
that state. Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Elks National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster 
charitable, educational and benevolent activities of 
the Order. 16 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929. 
Activities devoted principally to financing research 
studies, by other organizations of economic prob¢ 
lems affecting the operation and development of 
the domestic economy of the United States and to 
financing programs and projects at American col- 
leges and universities to prepare their students for 
participation in politics as a responsibility of citi- 
zenship. Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab. 1935. Activities in- 
elude the furtherance of scientific, educational or 
charitable peor neat 7 peau human life. 
1315 Walnut St., adelphia, Pa. 

Field Foundation, estab. 1940, by Marshall Field, 
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funds to be used for charitable, scientific and edu- 
cational purposes. 401 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
11, Tl, & 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Max ©. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada, 
estab. 1951. Makes gifts to educational, scientific 
organizations, hospitalization, conservation, char- 
acter building, religious and relief organizations. 
P.O. Box 1871, Reno, Nevada. 

Ford Foundation, estab. 1936, to serve the public 
welfare by identifying problems of national impor- 
tance and by underwriting efforts, mainly of an 
educational nature, toward their solution. During 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1958, it made new 
grants and appropriations totaling app. $78,000,000 
for education, strengthening institutions and proc- 
esses of democracy; urban and regional problems; 
economic development and administration; youth 
development; problems of the aging; science and 
engineering; international understanding, train- 
ing, and research; and assistance to less developed 
countries. 477 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ford Motor Company Fund, estab. 1950, by the 
Ford Motor Co., for the ‘‘alleviation of want and 
human suffering and the betterment of mankind.” 
Contributes to organizations operating exclusively 
for charitable, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes. The American Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 

Fund for Adult Education, estab. 1951, by the 
Ford Foundation for the improvement ap. - 
vancement of liberal adult education. 200 Dloom- 
ingdale Rd., White Plains, N.Y, 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab. 
April, 1951, by the Ford Foundation to handle its 
responsibilities in the field of formal education. 
477 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

The Fund for the Republic, estab. 1952 by the 
Ford Foundation with grants totaling $15,000,000. 
Aims to promote principles of individual liberty 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Makes grants to individuals and 
organizations for studies and programs in civil 
liberties. About one-third of expenditures have 
been devoted to educational activities in race re- 
lations. Other appropriations were used for fur- 
thering understanding of basic documents of Amer~ 
ican history and for study of problems that_ have 
arisen as a result of communist threats to demo- 
cratic values. At present, the Fund is concen- 
trating on the basic issues related to the survival 
of a free society. 133 East 54th St., New York, N.Y. 

Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927, 
operates a hospital at Warm Springs, Ga., for the 
treatment of after-effects of poliomyelitis and 
other neuro-muscular diseases and for the training 
of professional workers in the treatment of such 
diseases. 120 Broadway. New York, N. Y- 

Grant Foundation, estab. 1936, by William T- 
Grant. Chief interest is in the social sciences in the 
field of human relations. The Foundation’s con- 
cern with prevention is being directed toward 
development of positive mental health. Currently 
concentrates on projects which may contribute to 
the growth of emotionally stable children. 130 
East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 

Greater New York Fund, estab. 1938 by business, 
religious, civic and labor leaders. Raises money in 
New York for 425 hospitals and health and welfare 
organizations, annually serving about 4,000,000 
persons. Grants to agencies serving all creeds, 
ages and races. In 1958 the fund distributed 
$6,383,673, largest sum in its history. 100 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
estab. 1924, to promote “through charitable and 
benevolent activities, the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.’’ 120 Broadway, New York. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, founded 1925, offers fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. S. to further 
the development of scholars_and artists. A limited 
number of fellowships are offered to citizens of the 
Latin American Republics, the Republic of the 
Philippines, Canada and the British Caribbean. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded, 1929. Principal activity in the field of 
dentistry and in support of the Murry and Leonie 
Guggenheim Dental Clinic which gives free dental 
care to public and parochial school children of 
underprivileged families in New York City, 161 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Mra 

John A. Hartford Foundation, estab. 1929. De- 
votes funds to charitable activities in health and 
medicine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Charles Hayden Foundation, estab. 1937 to as- 
sist needy boys and young men, preferably in 
the metropolitan areas of New York and Boston. 
Founder was particularly interested in boys’ clubs, 
boys’ er pe and similar projects dealing with 
underprivileged boys. 25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, by the will 
of Eugene Higgins, for education and research in 
natural and physical sciences at Columbia, Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale Universities. Income 
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distribution for academic year 1959-60 amounted to 

$1,500,000 or ee iS re hag ad je = 
ios ., New York, N. Y. 

ee of N. ey ‘a pe ALL 


Louis W. and Hill ‘oun 

estab. 1934, by Louis W. Hill, for educational, 
scientific and benevolent purposes. Objectives are 
to aid in the development of new bodies of 
knowledge and to encourage the utilization or 
correlation of existing bodies of knowledge, to 
assist in the development of efficiency and cor- 
relation of existing programs which have public 
acceptance and support, and to pioneer and assist 
pioneer organizations in science, welfare and edu- 
cation. Geographic area of major interest is the 
Upper res Lae ne Northwest. First Natl. 

ank Bldg., St. ul, nn. 

4 Hor Foundation for Mental Health, estab. 1940, 
by Will C. Hogg, Ima Hogg, Tom and Mike Hogg 
for a broad program of mental health education, 
research and service in Texas. The foundation is 
an integral part of the University of Texas. 

Houston Endowment, estab. 1937, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse H. Jones to make donations for 
charitable, educational or religious purposes. P. O, 
Box 1414, Houston 1, Tex. : 

rey M. Hyams Trust, estab. 1921. Trustees 
are authorized to pay the net income every year 
to such Massachusetts charitable corporations as 
they may determine. 294 Washington St., Boston. 

Indianapolis Foundation, estab. 1916. A com- 
munity trust to promote the welfare of persons 
residing there. Interests include child welfare, 
recreation, the handicapped, and granting schol- 
arships. 615 No. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920, by Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard to aid in completing the musical 
education of worthy students; also to provide musi- 
cal entertainment for the general public. Main- 
tains the Juilliard School of Music. Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation, estab. 1948, 
for charitable, educational, religious and scientific 
purposes. 1924 Broadway. Oakland. Calif. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Activities 
in support of agriculture, medicine, education, den- 
tistry, nursing, public health and hospital admin- 
istration. 250 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 
1943, to combat poliomyelitis through the applica- 
tion of diagnostic and treatment techniques devel- 
oped by Sister Kenny. The program has been 
expanded to provide complete rehabilitation serv- 
ices for persons with nerve, muscle or joint dis- 
abilities. It also includes training of doctors and 
nurses in the technique and application of Kenny 
methods; research into the causes, nature and 
treatment of poliomyelitis and other neuro-mus- 
cular diseases. Operates treatment and rehabili- 
tation hospitals and centers in various parts of the 
United States. Financed by public contributions. 
2400 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kresge Foundation, estab. 1924, with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the promotion of human 
progress through the support of religious, chari- 
table and educational institutions. 2727 Second 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Samuel H. Kress Foundation, estab. 1929, by 
Samuel H. Kress, ‘‘to promote the moral, physical 
and mental well-being and progress of the human 
race.”’ Main activities have been in the medical, 
practical nursing, educational and art fields. 221 
West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Lilly Endowment, estab. 1937, by J. K. Lilly, 
Sr., for promotion and support of religious, edu- 
cational or charitable programs, with emphasis 
on higher education, Protestant theological edu- 
cation and organization, community planning and 
research. Special consideration to Indianapolis 


metropolitan area and Indiana institutions. 914 
Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930, by 


Mrs. Kate Macy Ladd ‘‘the interest of the Founda- 
tion to be devoted primarily to the fundamental 
aspects of health, of sickness, and of methods for 
the relief of suffering’; in particular to such spe- 
cial problems in medical science, medical arts and 
medical education as require studies and efforts in 
correlated fields as well, such as biology and the 
social sciences. 16 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab, 
1927. Grants to institutions for specific projects 
primarily in medicine in the United States and 
Canada. Sums are appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in 
Medical Science,’ as part of a program to keep 
young doctors on teaching and research staffs of 
medical schools. 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y, 
Mayo Association, founded, 1919, by Dr. William 
J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, for the ad- 
vancement of medical education and research ip 
human ailments and investigation of problems of 
hygiene, health and public welfare; income pri- 
ee youd ike Support of the Mayo Founda- 
(o) edica. ucation and Research, i 

Street, Boece eater Minn. ic Sas 
cGregor Fund, estab. 1925, by Tracy W. ~ 
Gregor to relieve the misfortunes ss minmistcrine 
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Elizabeth Milbank Anderson “* co) - 
ical, mental and moral condition of humanity and 
generally to advance ¢ 
objects”. The Fund is primaril 
projects in public and mental health and popula- 
ion studies. 40 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, estab. 1926, 
to aid educational, religious, charitable and public 
welfare organizations and institutions in Flint. 

ich., with special emphasis on child welfare. 500 
Mott Foundation Bldg., Flint, Mich. 

William Rockhill Nelson Trust, estab. 1926. 
Devoted entirely to the purchase of works of art 
and to the operation of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art ro fae as them. 1114 
Bryant Bidg., Kansas Vs ‘0. J 

naw York Community Trust, estab. 1923, to 
manage an unlimited number of funds for chari- 
table purposes. At the beginning of 1959, the fund 
administered 129 separate philanthropic trusts, 
held funds valued at $32,818,699, and appropriated 
$1,400,346 in the preceding year. Outpayments in 
1958 went to 480 agencies in 171 cities and 6 
foreign countries. 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereof 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941, by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition. 
99 Park Ave., New York, N. Y . 

Old Dominion Foundation, estab. 1941, by Paul 
Mellon. Areas of principal interests are liberal 
education, research and training in psychiatry, and 
conservation. . The Commonwealth of Virginia 
provides a geographic framework for part of the 
program. 140 East 62nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Olin Foundation, estab. 1938, by Franklin W. 
Olin to aid religious, charitable, benevolent, scien- 
tific, literary and educational activities, agencies 
and institutions. The activities of the foundation 
have consisted mainly in providing funds for the 
erection or maintenance of buildings of educational 
institutions. 1 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. S 

Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos-. 
ton. Income of invested principal applied to 
charitable purposes. Committee consists of 7 resi- 
dents of Massachusetts not holding public office. 
100 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

Philadelphia Foundation, estab. 1918. A com- 
munity trust promoting charitable, educational, 
and civic purposes in the Greater Philadelphia 
area, 1400 So. Penn Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Foundation, estab. 1945, as a com- 
munity trust to promote the well-being of the 
residents of Pittsburgh and other parts of Al- 
legheny County, Pa. Appropriations for charitable, 
civic, educational, religious, scientific and cul- 
tural purposes. Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab. 
Jan. 1939. Promotes public health and medical re- 
search; aids hospitals and health institutions in 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) that are organized and 
operated for public, charitable purposes; aims to 
improve methods of hospital management and ad- 
minstration, and supports plans to make hospital 
and medical care available to individuals of all 
classes. P. O. Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

Research Corporation, estab. 1912, by Frederick 
Gardner Cottrell. Present interests include stimu- 
lation of teaching and support of fundamental 
research in the natural sciences and human nutri- 
tion, 405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936, for 
charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
North Carolina. Since July 1, 1947, the “greater 
portion of the income has been contributed to 

ake Forest College for its program of enlarge- 
ment and re-location near Winston-Salem. 1206 
Reynolds Bldg., Winston-Salem, (on 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, estab. 1940, by th 
five sons of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., makes grants 
to local, national and international philanthropic 
organizations. Activities mclude support, and in 
some cases direct operation, of experimental or 
new undertakings. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Rockefeller Foundation, estab. 1913, its charter 
purpose to promote the well being of mankind 
hroughout the world,’’ Broad objectives of the 
Foundation’s program are the advancement of 
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. knowledge and the effective application of knowl- 

edge to human interests and needs. Its program 
areas are: Medical, natural, agricultural and social 
pe ae ea oe each of these 
areas specific fie receive emphasis. Except to a 
limited extent in virology and agriculture the 
Foundation does not itself engage in research, but 
seeks to advance its purposes through grants to 
universities, research titutes, and other quali- 
fied agencies and in the training, through post- 
doctoral fellowships, of competent personnel. 49 
West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search, estab. 1947. To date $12,925,203 has been 
-allocated in 960 grants and 436 fellowships in 
260 institutions in the United States and 23 foreign 
countries. Resources entirely devoted to research 
in the field of cancer. 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907, by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social and living conditions in the U. S. 
- Its present program is concerned chiefly with 
research and training projects designed to increase 
the application of social science in professional 
practice. 505 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, estab. 1941, for 
religious charitable, scientific and educational pur- 
poses with particular emphasis on furthering medi- 
cal research. Special consideration to the Pitts- 
burgh area and Allegheny County, Pa. 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Science Foundation, estab. by Act of 
1950, to promote progress of science; advance na- 
tional health, prosperity, and welfare: and_ secure 
national defense. For the fiscal year 1959, the 
Foundation expended app. $111,100,000 for support 
of basic research in the mathematical, physical, 
engineering, biological, medical and social sciences, 
for fellowships and research education in the sci- 
ences, for improvement of science teaching through 
special institutes and for the exchange of scientific 
information. The Foundation also supports the 
Natl. Radio Astronomy Observatory and the Kitt 
Peak Natl. Observatory. 1951 Constitution Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Sears-Roebuck Foundation, estab. 1941, for scien- 
tific, charitable, and educational purposes. Contri- 
butes to philanthropic projects, and grants schol- 
arships. The foundation works chiefly with col- 
leges, agricultural organizations and youth groups. 
3333 Arthington St., Chicago, Il. 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to educational and charitable insti- 
futions of recognized standing. Among current re- 
cipients are the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research, Mass. Inst. of Tech., Dartmouth 
College, New York Univ., California Inst. of Tech- 
nology, the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Menninger Foundation, Cornell University and 
some 60 other colleges and universities. 630 Fifth 
Ayve., New York, N. Y. 

Southern Education Foundation, formed in 1937, 
by consolidation of the Peabody Education Fund 
(1867), the John F. Slater Fund (1882), the Anna 
T. Jeanes Fund (1907), and the Virginia Randolph 
Fund, a small fund raised by the Jeanes Teachers 
in the Southern States. The foundation aims at 
improving educational and living conditions, with 
special regard for the needs of the Negro race in 
the southern United States. 811 Cypress St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga, 

Surdna Foundation, estab. 1917, by John E. 
Andrus. Makes donations and contributions to 
religious, scientific, educational and charitable 
institutions and organizations. 1156 Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. Y¥ 


Trexler Foundation, estab. 1934, in accordance 
with the wills of Gen. Harry C. Trexler and Mary 
Mosser Trexler. Income distributed annually to 
hospitals, relief organizations, public parks and 
for recreational and educationai purposes in Lehigh 
County, Pa. 1227 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 

Turrell Fund, estab. 1935, by Herbert and Mar- 
garet Turrell, for religious, charitable, literary, 
scientific or educational purposes, particularly for 
the benefit of children in the U. S., who because 
of the death, disability or other failure of one or 
both parents are dependent upon others or are 
living or being reared in unhealthy environment; 
or for the benefit of children or adults who are 
mentally incompetent or defective; or for those 
who because of age or infirmity are dependent, 100 
No. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N, J. 

Twentieth Century Fund was founded, 1919, by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better “economic, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U. S.’’ Since 1937-1938, all resources of the d 
have been devoted to its own program of research 
and public education on current economic and s0- 
cial problems. 41 East 70th St., New York, N. ¥. 

United States Steel Foundation, estab. 1953, 
contributes to community and other social welfare 
needs, higher education, medicine, hospitals and 
other charitable, educational and scientific organ- 
izations and activities. 71 Broadway, New York. 

William Volker Fund, estab. 1932, to encourage 
individual welfare through moral, spiritual, and 
physical improvement. Makes grants for research, 
cash awards and prizes, and conducts research 
programs. P.O. Box 113, Burlingame, Calif. 

City of Boston, George Robert White Fund, 
estab. 1922, by George Robert White, to provide 
“works of public utility and beauty for the use 
and enjoyment’’ of the people of Boston, Among 
beneficiaries were hospitals and educational insti- 
tutions in Boston and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. In his will George Robert White directed that 
the Cuticura Corp., of which he was president, 
contribute to the fund indefinitely $2 out of every 
$3 of net profits. City Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab. 1937, 
by Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr. one-fourth of income 
to be distributed to orphans’ homes; balance to be 
used in territory of Atlanta, Ga., for charity and 
in the relief of pain, suffering and poverty, with- 
out regard to race, creed or color. 205 Whitehead 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947, 
“to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease.’’ Presently conducts a 
research fellowship program for young post-doc- 
toral men and women. 525 East 68th St., New York, 

Wieboldt Foundation, founded, 1921,-by Mr. and 
Mrs, Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants to estab- 
lished charitable, educational and health agencies 
serving the metrololitan area of Chicago in sup- 
port of projects of a pioneering or experimental 
nature, or demonstrations of new or untried plans 
or methods. 1580 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion, estab. 1957. Offers 1,000 fellowships annually 
to first year graduate students who intend to be- 
come college teachers and whose studies are in the 
natural and social sciences and in humanities. 
Candidates must be nominated by faculty mem- 
bers. P. O. Box 642, Princeton, N. J. 

Emily and Ernest Woodruff Foundation, estab. 
1938, to promote education, to establish and assist 
charitable hospitals, orphan homes and other 
organizations of like character, to assist religious 
instruction, and to promote the public welfare. 
P.O. Box 4418, Atlanta, Ga. 
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OTHER FOUNDATIONS WITH SPECIAL INTERESTS 


American Foundation, founded by Edward W. 
Bok, Phila Natl. Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Charitable, educational. 

Babe Ruth Fdn., Melvyn Gordon Lowenstein, 
Sec., 25 Broad St., N. ¥. C. Youth activities. 

Samuel Bronfman Fdn., by Jos. E. Seagram & 
Sons, 375 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Independent busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Eagles Memorial Fdn., by Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, South Bend, Ind. Helps children of mem- 
ber-servicemen killed in action. 

Thomas Alva Edison Fdn., 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 
Science education. 

Esso Education Fdn., by Standard Oil Co., 49 
W. 49th St., N. Y. C. : 

Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. Improvement of teaching in 
Pittsburgh’s public schools. 

John Golden Fund, 246 W. 44th Bt. N. YY. CO. 
Advancement of legitimate theater. * 

Heckscher Fdn. for Children, by August Heck- 
scher, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. Child welfare. 

Arthur Jordan Fdn., Indianapolis, Ind. Chari- 
table, educational. 


Kate Macy Ladd Fund, by will of Walter G. 
Ladd, Newark, N. J. Operates convalescent home. 

Lalor Fdn., Wilmington, Del. Research in 
biochemistry and biophysics. 

LeSavoy Fdn., by I. Lawrence LeSavoy, 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Science, education, welfare. 

American Medical Education Fdn., 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Fund-raising for medical 
schools. 

Wm. H. Miner Fdn., 209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Operates school, research institute, hospital. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Ave., N, Y. C, 
Housing in New York City. 

Reader’s Digest Fdn., Pleasantville, N. ¥. Wel- 
fare, religion, science, education. 

San Francisco Fdn., Balfour Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. A community trust. 

Sugar Research Fdn,. 52 Wall St., N. Y. C. 

Wenner-Gren Fdn., for Anthropological Re- 
search, 14 E. Tist St., N, Y. C. 

Woodrow Wilson Fdn., 45 E. 65th St., N. ¥. C. 
Furtherance of Wilson’s ideals. 

World Peace Fdn., 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
International relations. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES i 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Arranged according to key words in titles. Figures indicate rigpoecesi 


ney aa, 


Academy of Medicine, N. ay (1851),-2 East 103rd 

fe New York 29. N. Y.; Dir., Howard R. 
Craig, M.D. 

Accountants, American Institute of Certified 
Public (1887), 270 Madison Ave., New York 16; 
34,000; Exec. Dir., John L. Carey. 

Accountants, National Assn. of (1919 as Natl. 
Assn. of Cost Accountants), 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; 45,000; Sec., Arthur B. Gunnarson. 

Acoustical Society of America (1929), Sec., Wal- 
lace Waterfall, 335 East 45th St., New York 14, N.Y. 
Actors Equity Assn. es 28 West 47th St. cp 
New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Angus Duncan, 

‘Actors’ Fund of eee “é2)- 1619 Broad- 
York 19, N. ; 2,800; Gen. Mer., War- 
ren Munsell. 

Rae Society of (1949), 208 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,818; Sec., ee G. Scott. 


‘Adult Education Assn. of the S. A. (1951), 
743 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Car: Exec. Dir.; 
Dr. Glenn Jensen. 

Adult Education, Institute of ee): Rm. 203, 
Teachers College, New York 27, N. Y.; Act. Exec. 


Officer, Bentley Hobart. 

Advancement of Colored People, Natl. Assn. for 
the (1909), 20 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
334,543; Exec, Sec., Roy Wilkins, 

Advancement of Management, Soc. for (1936), 
14 rth ele New York 11, N. Y.; 16,500; Exec. 
Dir. Reddington. 

lntigendurers Club of N. Y¥. (1903), 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Theon Wright. 

Advertisers, Assn, of National (1912), 155 East 
nie Bt, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Peter W. 

or 

mavcetining Agencies, American Assn. of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., 
Frederic Gamble 

Advertising Club of as York (1906), 23 Park 
eves New York 16, N. ; 2,000; Sec., Charles C. 

reen, 

Advertising Federation of America (1905), 250 
West 57th New York 19, N. ¥.; 50,000; 
Pres.,, C. James Proud. 

Aero Medical Association (1929), P.O. Box 26, 
Marion, Ohio; 2,000; Sec. T. H. Sutherland, M.D. 

Aeronautic Assn. ' of USA, Natl. (1922), om 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
5,700; Pres., T. G. Lanphier, 

Aeronautical Sciences, Institute of (1932), 2 East 

64th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 20,000; Sec., Robert 
R. Dexter. 

Aerospace Industries Assn. of America (1919), 
610 Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Harrison Brand, Jr. 

Agricultural ‘Engineers, American Society of 
(1907), 420 alee’ St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 5,100; 
Exec, Sec., J. L. Butt. 


Agricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3905, 
So. Agric. Bldg., U. S. Agric. Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Wayne D, 
Rasmussen. 

Agronomy, American Soc. of (1907), 2702 eons 
roe St., Madison 5, Wis.; 3,500; Exec. Sec., L. G. 
Monthey. 

Ahepa, Order of, Supreme Lodge (1922), 1422 KE 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 40,000; Exec. Sec., 


George J. Leber. 

Air Force Aid Society (1942), Munitions Bldg., 
Sepa Ave., Washington 25, D. C.; 14,700; 
Sec., E. Jones, Brig. Gen. USAF (Ri et.). 

Air one Association (1946), Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 60,000; Sec., Julian B. Rosenthal, 

Air Line Pilots Assn. (1931), 55th St. & Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill.; 13,850; Pres. C. N. Sayen. 

Air Pollution Control Assn. (1907), 4400 Firth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Harry M. Pier, 

Air Transport Assn. of America (1936), pa 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. (om Sec. 
J. D, Durand. 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. (1939), 4650 
East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md.; 80,000; Pres., 
J. ee sna ialager Jr. 

coholics Anonymous (1935) = Box 
Grand Central Annex, New York, Ey. ich 250, Gee: 
poorees communications to secretary. 

lexander raham Bell Assn. for the 
(1890 as Volta Speech Assn. for the Deaf; en 
ent name, 1954), 1537-35th St., N.W., Washing- 


Sone. .C.4 3, 500; Ex rs] 
Jobngon. we ec. Sec., Mrs, Jeanette N, 
ergy, erican Academy of (1943), 756 No, 
Milwaukee St., y Milwauke 2, . 
J ales e Wis.; Exec, Sec., 
Allied Youth %(1932), 1709 M St., N.W., Wash~ 


ington 6, C.; Pres., Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
Alpine’ caw American (1902), 113 East 90th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Pres., Robert H. Bates, 


‘Boston 8, Mass.; 


. Michigan 


17), eT ucill 
Altrusa International (19 aie 


Ave., Chicago 4, Tll.; 16,000; 


eae i Association, National (1946), Savannah 
in. ation s 
state e College, Savannah, Ga.; Exec. Sec., Wilton 


c. 5 
pee he Council, American a atte ae Massa- 


chusetts Ave., =< W., Washi Exec. 

Sec., Ernest T. tewart, oe ihe 
American pS aes of Descent 

U. S. A., got of Geroas), 59-17 *Palinetta 

et » Ridgewood. 27, Y.; Sec., Edmuni Eck- 
ar 


American Ex-Prisoners of War (1942), ras Don 
V. Hart, 2334 Benton St., Santa Clara, Calif. 

‘American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (Dec. 5, 1955, 
merging Apes Federation of Labor, 
1881 and mgress of Industrial OaearS eck 
estab. 1935). 815-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; 13,500,000; Pres. , George Meany; Sec.-Treas., 
William F. Schnitzler. 

American Indian Affairs, Assn. on (1923), 48 
East 86th St., New York 38, N. Y.; 2,100; Sec., 
Alden Stevens. 

American Indians, National Congress of (1944), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Eee. sO Mrs. Helen L. Peterson. 

rican Irish Historical Society (Jan. 20, 
1897), 991 Fifth Ave., ee oe 28; "Nii Res 
2,500;. Pres.-Gen. James M 

screen hottie heaatanien, “(ion), 1727 Ken- 
yon St., N.W., Washington 10, D. 10,000; Sec. 
Gen., Bruno Albats. 

American Legion, The (Mar. 15-17, 1919, in 
Paris, France). 700 No. Pennsylvania fae 
dianapolis 6, Ind.; 2,694,341; Natl. Adjt. E. A. 
Blackmore, 

American Legion Auxiliary (Nov. 10, 1919), 
777 No. Merdian St., Indianapolis 18, mages ; 1,000,- 
000; Natl. Sec., Mrs. Jane Gould May 

American Life Convention (1906), 330 No. Michi- 
en = » Chicago 1, Ill.; Dir. Publicity, James 

uussell. 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Fer- 
ris J. Stephens. 

American-Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 127 
el ete St., New York 21, N. Y.; Pres., Raymond 

ennett. 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
1900 Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; Pres., 
Dr. Walter G. Nord. 

American Veterans of World War II and Korea- 
AMVETS (1947), 1710 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 125,000; Natl. Exec. Dir., 

E, Howard. 

Amputation Foundation, National (1924), 12-45 
150th St., Whitestone, L.I., N.¥.; 3.500; Pres., 
Paul Ramaglia. . 

Antarctic Association, American (1944), 6323 
Wiscassett Rd., Washington 16, D. C.; Pres., 
Capt. Finn Ronne 

Antiquarian Society, American (1812), Salis- 
bury St. at Park Ave., Worcester 5, Mass.; 3; Sec:, 
Clifford K. Shipton. 

Antique Automobile Club of America (1935), 4201 
Jefferson St., Hyattsville, Md.; 8,500; Sec., L 
Edward Pamphiloen 

Appalachian Mountain Club 
Exec. Dir,, C. rancis acher 

Aquarian Society (1892), Pres., Mrs, Lyna Ran- 
del, 251 West 92nd St., New York 25, N.Y. 

Arbitration Association, American (1926), 477 


1878) 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. 
Paul M. Herzog. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 
5 Washington Sa., North, New York 
3; eed Rea) Ms pats LeRoy A. Campbell. 

rchery ssn., National (1879), Sec.-Treas., 
Mrs. Helen B. Huck, 20-A Yale ave Busia’ N.Y. 

rchitects Serene Institute of (1857), 173: 
New York "Ave., N.W., Wash: Satan 6, b. 
13, at eee: Dir., Edmund R. Purves. 

chitects, New York Society of (1 ty 

Park Ave., ” New York, N,. ae eine st 
Carroll, 

Architectural League of 228 


1881), 115 BE 
40th St., New York 16, N, ion Sag! Kathine 
Farrell. 


Archivists, Society of American (1936), S 
Museum Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Sec., panne: nate 
Armed Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association (1946), nee Eye Street N. W., Wash- 
ae D. Cree < Se Mrs. Julia B, Godfrey. 
an avy Legion of Valor of the U. § 
A. (890), 422 Forest Ave., Fairfax, i 
Adjt., Maj. Frank H. Sargent, Vag Net 


’ . or 
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_ Army and Navy Union of USA (1886), 1391°.Main — Bar Association, 
St., Lakemore, Ohio; Natl. Adjt., Angelo M. Russo. 60th st Gneage 87, ule rigs D0: Pubite Helations 


Army of the P! 
13, 1900), Suite 22, 
.; Natl, Adj 


SitweP Natl. Society ne 
102 Beacon St., Boston 16, 


Art Society of N. Y¥., Municipal (1892), 119 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. ¥.: Exec. ‘Sec., 
Irene Walsh 


Art Students League of N. Y. (1875), 215 West 
5ith St., New York 19, N. Y.; 3,700; Exec. Dir., 
Stewart Klonis. 

Artists of America, Allied (1914), 1083 Fitfh Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Corr. Sec., K. D. Coes. 

- Arts, American Federation of (1909), 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Adm, Sec., Ann Drevet. 

Arts Club, National (1898), 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Robin T. Tait. 

Arts and Letters, American Academy of (1904), 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., 


‘Allan Nevins. 

Arts and Letters, National Institute of (1898 as 
Amer. Social Science Assn.), 633 West 155th St., 
New York 32, N. Y¥.; Sec., Leonie Adams. 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 
aso Newton St., Boston 46, Mass.; Sec., J. L. On- 
cley. 

ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers) (Feb. 13, 1914), 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Deems Taylor. 

Associated Press, The (1848), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., Lloyd 
Stratton. 

Astronautical Society, American (1953), 516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; Corr. Sec., Fer~ 
nand F. Martin. 

Astronomical Society, American (1899), Sec., Dr. 
J. Allen Hynek, Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, 60 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Athletes of America, Intercollegiate Assn, of 
Amateur (1876), Hotel Manhattan, 8th Ave. at 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Athletic Associations, Natl. Federation of State 
High School (May 14, 1920). 7 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., C. B. Fagan. 

Athletic Conference, Eastern College (1938), 
Hotel Manhattan, 8th Ave. at 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Athletic Union of the U. S., Amateur (1888), 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 


James F. Simms. 
Attorneys General, National Assn. of (1907), 
Sec., Herbert 


1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill: 
L. Wiltsee. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 123 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 3,912; Pres. & Man. 
Dir., James N. Shryock. 

Audubon Society, National (1905), 1130 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y¥.; Sec, Dr. Olin S. 
Pettingill, Jr. 

‘Authors and Composers, American Guild of 
(1931), 158 West 55th St., New York 19, N. > i 
2,600; Exec. Dir., Miriam Stern. 

Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y¥.; 3,500; Exec, Sec., Luise M, 
Sillcos. 

‘Automobile Association, American (1902). 1712 
G St., N.W.; Washington 6, D. C,; 6,171,272; Sec., 
William B. Spencer, 

Automobile Club, National (1924), 216 Pine St.. 
San Francisco 4, Calif.; 327,782; Sec., B. Stewart. 

Automobile Dealers Assn., National (1917), 2000 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 22,000; Exec. 
V. P., James C. Moore. 2 

Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913). 
320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; Man, 
Dir., Harry A. Williams. 

Automobile Merchants Assn. of N. Y. (1910), 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. 
V. P., Joseph W. Farlow. ea 

Automobile Touring Alliance, American (1932), 
220 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 1,000,000; 
Sec.. William Berry. 

Automotive Engineers, Society of (1905), 485 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 24,000; Sec., 
John A. C. Warner. 

Automotive Old Timers (1940), 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., R. Dp. 

‘Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of Mexican 
War; Oct. 13, 1847 at Mexico City, Mex.), 5309 
Carvel Road, Washing: “4 D. C.: Sec., Frederick 


D. Hunt. 
—B— 


Bacteriologists, Society of American (July 28, 
1899), Mt. Royal & Guilford Avs.. Baltimore 2. 
Md., 5,957; Bus. Mgr., Samuel C. Macfarlane. 

Ball Players of America, Assn. of Professional 
(Oct. 9, 1924), 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif.; Sec., Win Clark. 

Bankers Association, American (1875), 12 East 
26th St.. New York 16, N. Y¥.; Sec., Henry M. 


Sommers. 
Bankers Assn., Independent (1930), First State 
Bank, Sauk Centre, Minn.; Sec., Ben F. DuBois. 


1780 Broadway, 
A. Har 


Dir., Don Hyndman, 

Bar Association, Bronx County (1902). 851 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y¥.; Sec., Milton A, 
peg 

r Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen 
oo. En 1, N. Y¥.; Exec, Sec., K. Frederick 

Bar Assn., Federal (1920), 1737 H Street, N.W., 
padre 6, D. C.; 6,600; Exec. Sec., Miss Betty 

Bar Association, N. ¥. State (1876), 99 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 10,300; Exec. Sec., 
John E. Berry. 

Bar Assn., Queens County (1876), 88-11 Sutphin 
Blvd., Jamaica 35, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., William W. 
Weinstock. 

Bar of the City of N. Y¥., Assn. of the (1871), 
42 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 6,692; 
Exec. Sec., Paul B. DeWitt. 

Barber Shop Quartet Singing in Amer., Soc. for 
the Preservation & Encouragement of (1938), 6315 
Third Ave., Kenosha, Wis.; 26,000; Exec. Dir., 
Robert G. Hafer. 

Barbers and Beauticians of Amer., Associated 
Master (1924). 537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Til.; Gen. Sec., Blair J. Sharp. 

Baseball Congress, National (1931), Box 1420, 
Wichita 1, Kan.; Exec. Sec., Charles W. Cookson. 

Baseball Leagues, Natl. Assn. of Professional 
(1901), 720 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio; Pres., 
George M. Trautman. 

Basic Education, Council for (1956), 725 15th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. Sec., James 
D. Koerner. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E. 
Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1892), 
1505-7 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 52,639; Sec.; 
Karl S. Wittmann. 

Beta Sigma Phi (1931), 3525 Broadway, Kansas 
City, Mo.; 150,000; Sec., Ida Bentley. 

Better Business Bureaus, Assn. of (1921), 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Pub. 
Relations, Thomas C. Roberts. 

Bible Society, American (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
Rew York 22, N. Y.; 300,000; Sec., Robert T. 

‘aylor. 

Bible Society, New York (1809), 5 East 48th St.. 
New York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec., Dr. David J. Fant. 

Biblical Instructors, Natl. Assn. of (1909), Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; Sec., Prof, B. LeRoy 
Burkhart. | 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
(1880), Garrett Biblical Inst., Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, Ill.; Sec., Prof. Chas. F. Kraft. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), P.O. 
Box 397, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. ¥.; 
Sec., Herman W. Liebert. 

Bicycle Club of America (1936), 9 
West, New York, N. Y.; Sec., S. Panitch. 

Bicycle Institute of America (1919), 122 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; Exec, Sec., John 
Auerbach. 

Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 95 
East Deshler ,Columbus, Ohio; Pres., August Husse, 

Big Brothers of America (1946), 1007 Suburban 
Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Margaret 
M. Hanley. 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943). 
15 Pine St., New York, N. Y.; Pres., M. Kendall. 

Bill of Rights Day Assn., American (1941), Rim. 
1101, 175 Fifth Avenue. New York 10, N. Y.; Natl. 
Dir., Vincent Rossini. 

Billiard Congress of America (1948), 915 Edison 
Bldg., Toledo 4, Ohio; Exec. Sec., John Canelli. 

Biological Chemists, American Society of (1906). 
Sec., Dr. F. W. Putnam, Un. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Blind, American Foundation for the (1921), 22 
West 17th Street, New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., Peter 
J./ Salmon. 

Blind, American Foundation for Overseas (1919), 
22 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., Peter 
J. Salmon . 

Blind, N. Y. Assn. for the (1905). 111 East 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., Allan W. 
Sherman. 

Blinded Veterans Association (1945), 3408 Wis- 
consin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C.; Sec., 
Jack H. Street. 

Blizzard Club, Jan. 12, 1888 (Jan. 12, 1940), 
3343 Woods Ave., Lincoln 10, Nebr.; Sec., Mrs. 
Charles M. Sutherland. 

Blizzard Men and Ladies of. 1888 (Mar. 12, 1929), 
6384 Fitchett St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. ¥.; Sec., 
Fred Schneider, 

Blood Banks, American Assn. of (1947), Suite 
1619, 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill.; Sec.. 
Dr. John B. Alsever. 

Blue and Gray Assn. (1938), Frank Leu Bidg., 
Montgomery, Ala.; Gen. Mgr., Champ Pickens. 

B’nai B’rith (Oct, 13, 1843), 1640 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 400,000; Exec. 


. 
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Maurice Bis: Component units include 

Brnai’ B'rith Hillel Svoundations vit Youth Natl. Dir., 
Dr. Judah J. Shapiro; B’nai B’ri' Organi- 
acres Ce ee Natl. Dir., Max F. mean Other 
Brith Women, Anti-De: Defamation 

League of” B’nai B’rith, and B’nai B’rith Voca- 


‘ice. 

Bo dof ‘Trade of the City of Chicago. (104 

141 West Jackson, Bl Blvd., Chicago 4 th: 14H: 
jebeno 

ae of Trade, New York (1873), 1 re 8t., 

New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. V. P. Robert T Walsh. 

Book a Institute ede 25 —_ 

York, N. 4 

igh ae Pultishers” Ceaastl: f ecican (1986), 24 

west oth St., New York 18, N. Y.; 151 publishing 


Bis Managing (1900), 175 


Dan 
ellers Association, atienn 
Fifth Ayenus, New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. 
Jose) 

Boing “as rey American Lawn (1915), 3630-D 
= Se ee Foyt Los Angeles, Calif.; 7,000; Sec., 
Kir 

“age Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 
1572 Oapitol Dr., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Sec., 

rank K. Baker 
i wling Congress, Woman’s saves eavenet 
310), 1225 Dublin Road, Columbus 8, Ohio; Sec., 

s. Emma aler 
seine Scouts of America, National Council (Feb. 
8, 1910), New Brunswick, N. J.; 4,810,520; Chief 
Scout, Dr. Arthur A. Schuck. 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York vene: 
cils (1992), 33 West 60th St., New York 23, Mas 
108,457; Scout Exec. & Sec., Robert L. Bilington. 

Boys’ Brigades of America, United (Nov. 4 
512 Overbrook pee Paltieora 12, Ma.; 
Cmar., Walter A. Koerbi 

Boys’ Clubs of America *Ci906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 523 clubs, 500,000 members; 
Natl. Dir., John M, Gleason. 

Brewers Foundation, U. S. (1862), 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 400 corporations; Asst. 
Sec., D. G. Glasco: vf. 

Brith Abraham (1882), 37 East 7th ates New 
York 3, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., Adolph Ster: 

Brith Sholom (1905), 506 Pine St., Philadelphia 
6, dee Prete Exec. Dir., Albert Liss. 

cast Unions and Guilds, Natl. Assn. of 
(NABUG) (1947), 37 West a St., ea York 36, 
N. Natl. Chmn., Oliver W. Nicoll 

ectdvestcrs. Natl. Assn. of (1922), 1771 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,376; Sec., 
Everett E. Revercomb. 

Brookings Institution (1927), 722 Jackson Pl., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Edna M. Birkel: 

pullding Trades Employers Assn. of the City of 

. (1903), 711 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Bece “w. Arthur Riehl. 

Business Clubs, Natl. Assn. of American (1922), 

207 Dale Bldg., Danville, Ill.; Sec., H. W. Edin- 


burgh. 

Buaiiites Education Association, United (July 4, 
Nae 1201-16th t., .N.W., Washington 6, 
D. ,316; Exec. Dir., Hollis Guy. 

alan, Magazine Editors, Bovisty < (1949), 
1015 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 C.3 
Chmn, of Exec. Committee, Paul Wooton. 

Business Publications, Associated (1906), 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Edgar 
W. B. Fairchild. 

Business Writing Association, American (1935), 
Sec., Prof. Francis W. Weeks, 1007 West Nevada 
St., “Urbana, Ill. 

Button Society of America, Natl. (Nov. 19, 1938). 
7940 Montgomery Ave. Pvenenohtn 17, Pa.; Sec., 
Mrs. Robert McCreight, J 


a 
Camera Club (1884), 101 West 48th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; Pres., Curtis Reider, 
Camp Fire Girls (Mar. 17, 1910), 16 East 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 530,000; Sec., Mrs. J. 


Clarke Babcock. 
Camping Assn., American (1910), Bradford 
7,756; Exec. Dir., Hugh 


Woods, Martinville, Ind.; 
RE OS Society of N. 

anadian Society o Y. (1897), Sec.. Roger B. 
Hawkins, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 Ne ye 

Cancer Society, American (May 22, 1913), 521 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Yu Pres., Dr. 
Warren H. Cole. 

Canners Assn., National (1907), 1133 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carlos 
Campbell. 

apital Punishment, American League to Abolish 
(1927), 14 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. ; 7,000; 
ace: Sec. Mabe Herbert B. Ehrmann, 
aptive European Nations, Assembly of 
29 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y 15 Shai 
izations of political refugees from central and 
eastern Europe; Sec. Gen., Brutus Coste. 
Carbonated Beverages, Amer. Bottlers of (1919), 
C.; 


1128 16th St., NW. 
Thomas F. Baker.” “@Shington 6, D. Sec., 
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chestnut St, Philadelphia. 6, es 


rbock: Actors West ath St Nee donk 36. 
Knick er - 
NY: . 1 =p Sec., Fred eeny 


. 
(1914), eas 38th St., New ey Barry No Bar 
000; 
50tatholic Assn. for International Peace oie 
be e.: Exec sgn ee 
Catholic ‘Bene evolent | i en “coun 


1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


ate Snell, Commission 5, American Citizen 
bins Catholic Un. of Americ — Cc. 
atholic Club of the City of N. ¥. (1871), Potel 
Park bee aoe Ave., New York 22, N. Y.: 
Sec., Gera: 
Catholic Maaniies, of America (June 18, 1903), 
10 Aad Vist St., New York 23, N. Y.; 210,000; 


Catholic Hospital Assn. of the U. S. and Canada 
(2818), 1438 So. Grand Blvd., Bo Louis 4, Mo.; 
Exec. Dir., Rev. John J. Flan 

Catholic Men, Natl. Canuet Prot Nero de 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. Exec. 
Dir., Martin H. Work. 

Catholic Press Assn. of the U. S. se 6 zack 
ae St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. 


Catholic Rural Life Conference, National Goan 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 8,000; Exec 
Sec., Rey. James‘L. Vizzard. 

Me ees War Veterans of U. S. A. Ges5s 1012 

h St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
William ‘J. Gill. 

Catholic Women, Natl. Council of (1920), 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., tee ya bey 5, D. C.; 12,000 
organizations; Exec. Sec., Miss Margaret Mealey. 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 65 East 
goth St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. Frank 
Connolly. 

Ceramic Society, American (1899)), 4055 No. 
ets St., Columbus 14, Ohio; Gen. Sec., Charles 

earce. 

Chamber of. Commerce, New York Tea) 65 Lib- 
ae Be New York 5, N. Y.; J . G 


; Exec. Sec., Mario F. Hutton. 

‘Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. eo 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Vv. P., Arch N. Booth. 

Charities Aid Assn., State (May _11, 1872), 105 
East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Gordon E. Brown 

Chartered Life ‘Underwriters, American Society 
of (Sept. 27, 1929), 3924 ye St., Philadelphia 
4, coat : au 810; Man. Wed Te ary Mills. 

autauqua ution (1874), Chautauqua, 
New York; Sec., Charles E. Peirce. ug 

Chemical Engineers, sera gl inst, of So 
25 West 45th St., New York 36, ; 18,446; Sec 

. J. van Antwerpen. 
ae ee Goes ingto Pa ees (1876), 1155 16th 

as as. on 6, D. C.; 5,81 x 
ee A acer 

emists, er. Inst. of (1923), 60 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., Lloyd van Doren. 

Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 79 W. Mon- 

roe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Operating Dir., Virgil 


W. Peterson. 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), Suite 
Pres., 


1824, 322 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, tl.; 

es bor Unmiaitice, : 
abor Comm National (1904 

ae Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exes, pee ai 


Child Stuay Assn. of ape 1 
wath St. St., New York 21, N. ¥.; Bec: ates ye 


chia. Welfare Lea f 
East 46th St. sane™ Fork a7 Nee 7820), ae 


ry - 


Children ‘of ih 
ildren of the American Revolutio 
1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. c: Toco: 
Exec. Sec., "Mrs. David D. Porter. 

Children's Aid Society (1353), 105 East 22nd St., 
pa PS PE ae “fi eased Edwin K. Marrill. 

’s Boo! ounc 1949), 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exee eon Mee eee 


Foster : Miss Joanna 

ina Society - America (1911), 125 East 65th 

St.. New York ; : 

Wiltitns. or 1, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Isabelle 
ne a Breeders of America, Natl (1938) 

150 North St., Middleto J Y : 

Sec., Ross W. “Jenkins. Was. Re. Si 8 S00 aera 


4 
= 
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Chinchilla Cooperative of America, Farmers 
toed ye 145 Robert Bevan.” New York, N.Y; 3,175; 
tena Women’s _Association (1 = 
jae Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec. : se Miss Wing 16 


Chiropractic Assn., — 1930), Natl. 
webster Clty. fa. 8.267; Exes, See, Di ete 


Bids. 
Chiroprac weer 


Kenneth . Ginger 
Christ: bere ee World Council of (1907; 
outgrowth of World Sunday School Convention 
held in 1889), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 


Sec., Rev. Nelson Chap 
Christian eres International Society of 
(Feb. 2, BERD ats Broad St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio; Sec., ‘old E. Westerhoff. 
Church Peace Union (1914), ae East _ 64th Ere 
New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Dr. A. W. Loo: 
Cincinnati, Radney of the (May "10, 1783), 2118 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. ee 2,000; 
Sec., Irving C. Hanners. 
nies Less Box 


Circus Fans Assn. of America 
393, Hartford 1, Conn.; Sec., Gi 
Circus Saints’ & Sinners Club of eae ‘Dexter 
Fellows Tent of the (1935), 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Herbert ‘Walmsley. 
Citizens Budget "Commission (1932), 51 E 
42nd BE plas York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., J 


M. Leav 

City Club’ of N. eae (1892), 574 Fifth ave: New 
York 36, N. Y.; incent F. O’Conn 

City Managers’ Aapactatiog, SAH Pa (1914), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Orin F. Nolting 

Civic Semuiees Clubs Executives, Assn. of (1881), 
Rm. 3112, 116 aenn ane New York 38, N. Y.; Pres.. 
James N. Mach 
vil eaxidecee: ’ Amsericnn Society of (1852), 
33 West 39th BF, New York 18, N, Y.; 42,500; 
Sec., illiam H. Wise: ly. 

Civil Liberties Union, Amer. (1920), id Fifth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 43,000; Exec. Dir., 
Patrick M. Malin. 
Civil Service League, Natl. Gass, 315_ Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Exec. ,_J. R. Watson. 
Civil War Round Table of N. “Y. (1950), 289 
New Hyde Park Rd., Garden City, N. Y.; Sec.. 


Arnold Gates. 

Civitan International mes 00 1920), 115 North 
2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; + Sec., Rudolph 
Ee: Hubbard. 

Clay Products Institute, ages (1934), a 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., J. J 
Cermak. 

Clearing mone Assn., N. ¥. (1853) 77 Cedar St., 
New York 5, Y.; Exec. V. P., Paul R. 


Clinical Pathologists American Society of 
(1928), 2052 Orleans St., Chicago 14, Ill.; Exec. 
Sec., Claude E. Wells. 

Coast Guard League (1944), 1300 E St., N.W., 


Commander A. 


Washington 25, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
J. Caliendo. 
Cocoa Exchange, N. Y._ (1925), ae peenee St., 

New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., F. J. Bre 

Coffee and Sugar Exchange, N. Y. (1882), 79 
Pine St., New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., A. D. 
Corbett. 

Collectors Association, American (1939), 5011 
gs Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn,; Sec., John 

Johnson. 

Wetiess English Assn. (1939), Sec., Maxwell H. 
Goldberg, P.O. Box 472, Amherst, Mass 

College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
425 West 117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Samuel Gise 

Cellege Physical Education Assn. (1897), P.O. 
Box 93, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec., R. E. Jamerson. 

College Public Relations Assn., Amer. (1917), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., peinering ion: 6, 
D. C.; Exec. Dir., W. Noel Johns 

Colleges, Assn. of American (915), 1818 R St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Theodore 
A. Distler. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Assn. of (1934), 
mel Scotia Coll., Concord, N, C.; Sec., 8. 

Ciatlcsiats Athletic Assn., National (1906), 209 
Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Exec. ir., 
Walter Byers. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Assn. 
of (1916), pee N. Skinker, Station 24, St. Louis 5, 
Mo.; Exec. Sec., James M. A. Robinson 

Colonial Dames of America ale 421 East 6ist 
St., New York 21, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Darnall 
Wallace. 

Colonial Dames of America, Natl. Society (1891), 
2715 Que St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C.; 14,000; 
Sec., Mrs. Edward Randall, Jr. 

Colonial Wars, General Society of (1893), 1,523 
O St, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 4,000; Sec. Gén., 
Harryman Dorsey. 

Commerce and Industry Assn. of N. ¥. (1897), 
of 2 eae St., New York 7, N. Y.; 3,500; Exec. 
, Thomas J. Miley. 


Fitchen. . 


Commercial Law League of America (1895 ere 
754, Lo West Adams St., Chicago 6 iar 


America, United (Jan. 
ye ae No. Park os nC glumbus 8, Ohio; 
24 q62: eo Su sup. Sec., A: W. 

Community Counciis of the ¢ tity of N. ¥._(1921) 


170 Nassau St., New York 38, N. ¥.; Sec., Edward 
Russell. 


Community Funds and Councils of America, 
United (918), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, 
N. ¥.; Sec., Vincent B. Coffin. 

Community Service Society of N. (1939 
merger of Assn. for Im Marl ag ba condition of the 


1843, ar fal nfs Sid renga 
¥., 1882). “sg pes New York 10, 

Companions o America (June 1, 
1885), 7350 West 57th St., New York 19, N. YE 

,000; Sec., Alma Claire Clark. 

Composers, Authors and Publishers (see ASCAP) 

Concrete Institute, American Ges aa West 
7 Mile Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.; 9,800 , William 
A, Maples, 

Caniregatamal Association, American (1953), 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; Sec Todd. 

Conservation Foundation (1948), 36 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. rs Harold O'Connell. 

Consulting ceigtey ‘and Chemical Engineers, 
Assn. of aoe 50 East 4list St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Dir. Publicity, A. B. wer 

Consulting Engineers, American Institute of 
(1910), an West 39th St., New York 18, N. ¥.; 
Sec., T. McCrosky. 

Coasuitene Management Engineers, Assn, of 
(1932), 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 
Exec. 'Sec., Philip W. Shay. 

Contract Bridge League, Amer. Gah = West 
60th St., New York 23, N. ¥:; 90,000; Exec. Sec., 
Alvin Landy. 

Eanteaters Institute of America (1931), 2 Park 
Sine New York 16, N. Y¥.; 4,900; Man. Dir., Paul 
ease. 

Cooperative College Projects, Council on (1956), 
Sag College. Frankfort, Ky.; Pres., R. 
WOO 


Cooperative League of the U.S.A. (1916), 343 So. 


Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill;, Exec. Dir., Jerry 
Voorhis. 
Correctional Association, American (1870 


aS 
Amer. Prison Assn.; renamed pees jee East 15th 


St., New York 3, N. Y.; Gen Cass 

Cosmopolitan pee Ee tie <ffskay, 3309 Win- 
throp, Ft. Worth, Tex.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., James 
W._Ewing. 

Cotton Council of America, Natl. (Nov. 22, 
1938), 1918 North Ae Memphis 12, Tenn.; 
Exec. V. P.. Wm. Rhea Blake. 

Cotton Exchange, N. Y¥. (Aug. 15, 1870), 60 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.: Sec., John J. 
Scanlan 

Cotton Textile Merchants of N. ¥., of 


Assn. 


(1918), 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y¥.: Sec., 
John L. Severance. 
Counter Intelligence Corps Assn., Natl. oe 


1343 St. Elma, N.E., Canton 5, Ohio; 4,006; Sec 
Edmund Durkin, Jr. - 

Credit Bureaus of America, Associated Gans 
7000 Chippewa St., St. Louis 19, Mo.; Sec., Otto 
H. Lanfersieck. 


Credit Management, National Assn, of (1896), 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 36,000; Sec., 
Philip J. Gray 

Credit Union Natl. Assn. (1935), P. O, Box 431 
Madison 1, Wis.; Man. Dir., H. Vance eri 

Criminology, American Assn. of (1954), 

Box 1122, Boston 3, Mass.; Sec., Wayne A. DP itiner 

Crippled Children and Adults, Natl. Soc, for 
(1921), 2023-55 West Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, Ill; 
Exec. Dir., Dean W. Roberts. 

Customs Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of Amer- 
ica (Mar. 22, 1897), 8 Bridge St., New York, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., John F, Budd. 


—— pa 


Dairy Industries Supply Assn. (1912), 1145 
19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. V. P.. 
Roberts "Everett. 

Dairy Science Assn., Amer. (1906), 32 Ridgeway 
Circle, White Plains, N. ¥.; Sec., H. F, Judkins, 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn. (1919), 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 19,478; Sec., 
Glenn Talbott. 

Dames of the Court of Honor, Natl. Society of 
the (1921), Pres. Gen., Mrs. Robert Bachman, ee 
Easton St., Hillcrest Heights, Washington 21, D.C. 

Dartmouth College Club (1925), 37 East 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., John R. Vincens. 

Daughters of the "American Colonists, Natl. So- 
ciety (1921), Suite sett 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C.; S Miss A. M. Booth, 

Daughters of the Atcoxtoas ade Natl, 


Society (Oct. 11, 1890), 1776 D St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 186, 288; Sec., Mars. Werwan F, 
Seimes. 


——— ble iol 
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War. : 

D hiers of 1812, U. S., Natl. Society (Jan. 8, 
1892), 1461 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D . 


Daughters of Isabella, Natl. Circle (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave., New Haven 11, 
Natl. Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of the King (1885), 31. Union Sa. 
West, New York 3, N. Y.; Office Sec., Miss Alice K. 
Rennie. 

Daughters of the Republic of Texas, 124 Park 
Lane, San Antonio, Tex.; Sec., Mrs. H. L, Briner. 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861-1865 (1885), 534 So. Second St., Springfield, 
Tll.; 23,000; Sec., Mrs. Eva Fischer. 

Deat (see Alexander Graham Bell Assn.) 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the (1868), New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe., N. M.; Pres., Marshall S. Hester. 

Deaf, National Assn. of the (1880), 2495 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif.; 5,000; Office Mgr., 
Mrs, Delta H. Martin. 

American Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor 
(1946), Sec., Kenneth Curley, 221 Evaline St., 
Pittsburgh 35, Pa, 

Defense Society, Amer. (1915), Rm. 510, 54 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y.; Act. Exec. Sec., J. W. 
Matthews, 

DeMolay, Order of (Mar. 18, 1919), 201 East 
Armour Blvd., Kansas City, Mo.; 3,000,000; Pub. 
Relations Dir., Richard E. Harkins. 

Dental Assn., American (Aug. 3, 1859), 222 East 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill., 91,505; Sec., Dr. 
Harold Hillenbrand. 

Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, Society of 
the (Feb. 9, 1933), R.F.D. 2, Peterborough, N. 
H.; Historian General, Rev. Frederick Lewis Weis. 

Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence (1907), 2129 Delancey Pl., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa.; Sec. Gen., Thomas Graham. 

Dialect Society, American (1889), Box 1494, 
University, Ala.; Sec., I. Willis Russell. 

Dietetic Assn., American (1917), 620 No. Michi- 
Chicago 11, Ill.; 13,810; Exec. Dir., 


ifs 
Disabled American Veterans (1920), 5555 nage 
Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio; 200,000; Natl. Adjt., 
John E. Feighner. 

Disaster Mobilization, Natl. Inst. for (formed 
1959 by merging Civil Defense Research Associates, 
estab. 1943, and Industrial Security Institute, 
estab, 1955), 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Max Spitalny. 

Downtown Athletic Club (1930), 19 West St., 
New York, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., R. B. Seymour. 

Dry Goods Assn., Greater N. Y. Retail (1936), 
1225 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y.; Exec, Dir., 
Leon Grizer. 

Ducks Unlimited (1937), 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y.; 31,000; Exec. Sec., L: J. Durkin. 

Duodecimal Society of America (1944), 20 Carlton 
Pl., Staten Island 4, N. Y.; Sec., Ralph H. Beard. 


Stes (a 


Eagles, Fraternal Order of (1898), 2401 W. Wis- 
consin Ave,, Milwaukee, Wis.; 850,000; Gr. Sec., 
William G. Watson. 

Eastern Star, Order of the, General Grand 
Chapter (1876), 1618 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C.; 3,000,000; Grand Sec., Mrs. 
Mamie Lander. 

Econometric Society (1930), Box 1264, Yale Sta., 
New Haven, Conn., 1,500; Sec., Richard Ruggles. 

Economic Assn., American (1885), Northwestern 
Un., 629 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill.; 9,477; Sec., 
Prof, James Washington Bell. 

Economic Development, Committee for (1942), 
711 Fifth Ave,, New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Robert 
* Edison Ei tric Institut 

ison Electric Institute (1933), 750 Th h 
New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., iN B nee Rake: 

Editors, Internatl. Council of Industrial (1941), 
2108 Braewick Circle, Akron 13, Ohio; Sec., Mrs 
Ludel B. Sauvageot, : 

Education, American Council on (1918), 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D 
Exec. Dir., Helen D. Bragdon. 

Education Assn. of the U. S., Natl. (1857), 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 616,707: 
Exec, Sec., William G. Carr. 


1785 
. C5 


1201 16th St., N.W. 
ank 


Treas., Fr: . Hubbard. 
tii 1919), 28 East 39th 
82nd Division Associa’ wast ent 


St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
8ith Infantry Divisi 


York 6, N. Y.; vg ld J. 
wae Re aniey Division Society of World War Ii 


Electrical Engineers, American Institute of 
(May 13, 1884), 33 West 39th St.. New York 18, 
Nont<¢ ,000; Exec. Sec., N. S. Hibshman. 

Electrochemical Society (1902), 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec. Sec., Robert K. 
Shannon. = 

Electronic Industries Assn. (1924), 1721 DeSales 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., James D. 
Secrest. 

Electroplaters’ Society, American (1909), 445 
Broad St., Newark, N. J.; Sec., John P. Nichols. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of (Feb. 
16, 1868), 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, Il.; 
1,300,000; Gr. Sec., L. A. Donaldson. 

Emerson Society, The (1955), P. O. Box 1080, 
Hartford 1, Conn.; Chmn., Prof. K. W. Cameron. 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Natl. Assn. of 
(1904). 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Joseph E. Choate. 

Engineering Education, Amer. Society for (1893), 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; 9,000; Sec., Prof. W. 
Leighton Collins. 

Engineering Trustees, United (1904), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., S. W. Marras. 

Engineers, Amer. Assn. of (1915), 8 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,075; Sec., M. E. McIver. 

Engineers Joint Council (1941), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., E. Paul Lange. 

Engineers, Western Society of (1869), 84 East 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill.; 3,000; Sec., J. Earl 
Harrington. 

English-Speaking Union of the U. S. (1920). 16 
East 69th St., New York 21, N, Y¥.; 27,500; a 
Sec., A. C. Coolidge. 

Episcopal Actors’ Guild of America (May 23, 
1926), 1 East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000; 
Exec. Sec., Helen Morrison. 

Esperanto Assn. of No. Amer. (1905), 114 West 
16th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., G. Alan 


Connor. 
Eugenics Society, American (1926); 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Frederick Osborn. 


Evangelicals, Natl. Assn. of (1942), 108 North 
Main S 


t., Wheaton, Ill., Exec, Dir., Dr. George L. 
Ford. 


Exchange Club, National (Mar. 27, 1911), 3050 
Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio; 85,000; Natl. Sec., 
Herold M. Harter. 


ae et 
Fairs & Expositions, International Assn., (1891), 
777 Arbor Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Sec., Frank 


H. Kingman. 

Family Protection League of USA (1935), 4143 
Moody St., Corona, Calif.; Exec. Officer, Peter 
Hansen. 

Family Service Assn, of America (1911). 215 
Park Ave. South, New York 3, N, Y.; Gen. Dir., 
Clark MGF aoa lhet : 

arm Bureau Federation, Amer, (1920), Rm. 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.; 576463 
farm families; Dir. Information, Creston J. Foster. 

Farm Economics Assn., American (1910), Sec., 
= Se Kearl, Warren Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 


‘Farmer Cooperatives, Natl. Council of (1929 
144 Jackson Pl, N.W., Washington 6 DoC.S Son. 
John J. Riggle, 

Farmers Union, National (The Farmers Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Assn. of America) (1902), 
1576 Sherman St., Denver 3, Colo.; 750,000; Sec. 
Treas., Tony T. Dechant. } 

Feline Society, American (1938). 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec:, Mrs. Helen 
Alexander. 

Fencers League of America, Amateur (1891), 397 
pee Rd., Yonkers 2, N.-¥.; Sec., Ralph Gold- 
stein. 

Fire Fighters, International Assn. of (1918), 815 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 90,000; Sec., 
John C. Kabachus. 

Fire Protection Assn., Natl. (1896), 60 Batterv- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass.; 17,000; -Gen. Megr., 
Percy Bugbee. 

Fire Protection Engineers, Society of (1950) 60 


Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Robert 
S. Moulton. 


. Sec. Gen., J 
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Fire Underwriters, Natl, Board of (Apr. 
1866), eraere St., New York 38. N. Y.; G 


neent. 
Division Assn. ney, 17, 1944, on 
Admiralty Islands), Shae 201, Pomona, Calif.; 
& me. 

irst Division, Society of the (June 6, 1919, at 
Montabaur, Germany), 5309 Germantown Ave., 
eae Pac 44, Pa.; 14,000; Exec. Sec., Arthur 


aitt. 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), P. O. Box 
429, McLean, Va.; Sec.-Treas., E. A. Seaman. 

Flag Assn. of the U. S. A. (1940), 1312 S. Moody 
Ave,, Tampa 9, Fla.; Sec., Mrs. Edgar S. Block. 

Flag Day Assn., American (1888), P. O. Box 
1121, Denver 1, Colo.; Natl. Sec., Verne Bentley. 

Flag Foundation, U. S. (1946), 115 East 86th 
St., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Lawrence P. Tower. 

Fleet. Reserve Assn. (Nov. 11, 1924), 1303 New 
Hampshire Ave.. N.W.. Washington 6, D. C.; 
50,000; Natl. Sec., Russell A. Langdon, 

Florists, Society of American (1884), Sheraton- 
.Park Hotel, Washington 8, D. C.; Exec. Sec., John 
H. Walker. 

Folklore Society, American (1888), 110 Bennett 
Hall, Un. of Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Sec., Mac- 
Edward Leach. 

Football Writers Assn. of America (1941), 
Register & Tribune Bldg., Des Moines 4, Iowa; 


Sec., Bert McGrane, 

Foreign Press Assn. (1918), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., Georges F. Tilgé. 

Forest Products Research Society (1947), 417 No. 
Walnut St., Madison 5, Wis.; 3,800. Exec. Sec., 
Frank J. Rovsek. . 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), 425 Mills 
Bldg., estren 6, D. C.; 12,250; Exec. Sec., 
Henry Clepper 

Forestry Assn., American (1875), 919 17th St., 
N.W.; Washington 6, D. C.; 28,500; Exec. 5 ae cad 
Fred E. Hornaday. 

Forty and Eight, The (Mar. 1920, at Phila., 
Pa.) 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 
93,000; Sec., C. W. Ardery. 

Founders and Patriots of America, Order of the 
(1896), Laretit hres en New York 5, N. Y.: 
Sec.-Gen., Ra . Hawkins. | 

Toaadimen's Society, American (1896), Golf 
and Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Ill.; 13,000; Gen. 
Mer., Wm. W. Maloney. 

7-H Clubs (Bet. 1901-05) Federal Extension 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washington 25, 
D. C.; 2,254,000; Dir., E. W, Aiton. (Pledge of the 
Clubs: I. pledge—My Head to clear thinking. My 
Heart to great loyalty. My Hands to larger service. 
My vane a better iNee: For my club, my com- 
munity, and my country. 

Free. Sons of Israel (1849), 257 West 93rd St., 
New York, N. Y.; 10,000; Gr. Sec., J. C. Seide. 

Free Trade Unions, International Confederation 
of (1949). International headquarters: 24 rue du 
Lombard, Brussels, Belgium. Regional office for 
U.S. and Canada: 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. ¥.; 55,000,000; 137 organizations in 97 countries, 

. H. Oldenbroek, Brussels. 

French Alliances in the U. S., Federation of 
(1902), 22 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec. 
Gen., Dr. Nedd Willard. 

French Institute in the U. S. (1911), 22 East 
60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., R. E. 
Tussing. 

French Legion of Honor, American Society of 
the (1922), 22 East 60th St., New York 22. N. Y.; 
Sec., Mrs. M. A. Downing. 7 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Society of the 
(1784), 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Richard C. Murphy. r 

Friends Service Committee. American (1917), 
20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 
Colin W. Bell, 

Future Farmers of America (1928), Ha., Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C.; Exec. Sec., William Paul 


Gray. 
——— 


International (1939), Alfred 
Pres., Michael 


‘di Club of America (1913), 15 East 58th 
st New York 22, N. Y.; 11,000; Sec., Mrs. Edward 
erarden Clubs of America, Men’s (1932), 50 Eaton 
St., Morrisville, N. Y.; 9,000; Exec. Sec., George 


A. Spader. 

Garden Clubs, Nati. Council of State (1929), 
160 Central Park So., New York 19, N. Y.; 400,000; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche P. Wilks. 

Gas Appliance Manufacturers_ Assn. (1935), 60 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; Man. Dir., 
Harold Massey. 

Gas Assn., American (1919), 420 Lexington Aye., 
New York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec., Jac A. Cushman. 

Genealogical and Biographical Society, N. Yy. 
(Feb. 27, 1869), 122-6 East 58th St., New York 
22, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry. 


30, 
en, 


Game Fish Assn., 
I. duPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla.; 
Lerner. 


General Contractors, of America, Associated 
1918), 20th & E Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
xec, Dir., James D. Marsha 


Genetic Assn., American 
N.W.; Washington 5, D. C.; 1,661; Sec., Dr. W. 
Ralph Singleton. 

Geographers, Assn. of American (Dec, 29, 1904), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W,, Washington 6, 
D. C.; Office Mer., Ruth Griggs. 

Geographic Education, Natl. Council for (1915) 

ec., Dr. Lorrin G., Kennamer, Dept, of 
Geography, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Geographic Society, National (1888), 1146 16th. 
St., N.W.,. Washington 6, D. C.; 2,400 ; fs 
Meivilie B. Grosvenor; Sec., Thomas W. McKnew. 

_Geographical Society, American (1852), Broad- 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 4,200; 
Dir., Dr. Charles B. Hitchcock. 

Geological Institute, American (1948), 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; Exec, Dir., 
Robert C. Stephenson. 

Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West 
117th St., New York 27, N. ¥.; 5,000; Sec., Henry 
R._ Aldrich. 

Geriatrics Society, American (1942), 2907 Post 
Rd., Greenwood, R. I.; 4,200; Sec., Richard J. 
Kraemer, M.D. 

German Society of the City of N. ¥. (1784), 147 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., Otto 
H. Rutgers. 

Gideons International (July 1, 1899), 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 20,000; Sec., M. A. 
Henderson. 

Gifted Children, American Assn. for (1946). 15 
Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Pauline 
Williamson. 

Gifted Children, Natl. Assn. for (1954), 409 Clin- 
ton Springs Ave., Cincinnati 17, Ohio; Exec. Dir., 
Ann F., Isaacs, 

Girl Scout Council of Greater N. Y. (1941), 
830 Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
(Mar. 12, 1912), 


John Cashmore, 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A, 

830 Third Ave., New York 22, N, Y.; 3,295,000; Sec,. 
Miss Marie F. Spang. 

Gold Star Mothers, American (1928), 2128 
Leroy Pl., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 22,000; Cus- 
tod. of Records, Mrs. Bernice Shepard. Sec., Mrs. 
Frances K. Chamberlain, 

Golf Association, U. S. (Dec. 22, 1894), 40 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Clarence M. 


Benedict. 

Good Templars, Internatl. Order of (1851), 
10219 Union Ave., Chicago 28, Ill.; Sec., Martha 
V. Palmegren. 

Governmental Research Assn, (1914), 684 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Elsie V. Haas. 

Governors Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Brevard Crihfield. 

Gramercy Boys Club Assn. (1921), 380 East 
143rd St., New York 54, N. Y.; Dir., John D. 


Buckley. 
(1925) , 112- 


(1903), 1507 M_ St., 


Grand Jurors’ Assn., Queens County 
25 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills 75, N. Y.; Sec., 
Henry L. Hollriegel. 

Grand Jury Assn., Federal, for the Southern 
Dist. of N. ¥. (1927), 101 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Margaret P. Flanagan, 

Grand Jury Assn. of N. Y¥. County (1913), 320 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Frances 
V. Langan. 

Grand Street Boys Assn. (1920), 106 West 55th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,700; Sec., Peter Stowe. 

Graphic Artists, Society of American (1915), 
1083 Fifth Ave,, New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Henrietta S. Mueller. 

Greyhound Track Operators Assn., American 
(1946), 1624 duPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla.; Exec. 
Sec., Paul J. O’Connor,. 

Group Health Assn. of América (1937), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 74 organizations; 
Exec. Sec., Jerry Voorhis. 


Gyro International (1912), 1096 Mentor Ave., 


Painesville, Ohio; 5,600; Sec.-Treas., C. W. St. 
Clair. 
pose 3 RES 
Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 


America) (1912). 65 East 52nd St., New York 22, 
N. Y.; 318,000; Exec. Dir., Hannah L, Goldberg. 
Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Milton Cohen. 
Hardware Assn., National Retail (1901), 964 No. 


Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 23,000; 
Man. Dir., Russeli R. Mueller, 
Harvard Club of N. Y. City (Nov. 3, 1865), 27 


West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 6,605; Sec., 
Frederick Holdsworth, 

Hay Fever Prevention Society (May 15, 1935), 
158 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
Louis V. Fucci. 

Health Council, Natl. (1921), 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec, Dir., Philip E. Ryan. 
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Health Insurance Assn. of wets (1956), 1701 
EK St., N.W., Washington 6, Ser 270 insurance 
companies; Gen. Mgr., Robert: Neal. 

Health, Physical Education & GbereaFion. Amer- 
ican Assn. for (1885), 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carl Troester, Jr. 

Health Physics Society (1956), Sec. 

Caslin, Phillips Petroleum Co., Idaho “palis, Idaho. 

Hearing Society, American (1919), 919 18th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 11,000; Exec. Dir.; 


Crayton Walker. 

Heart Association, hay ery (1924), 44 East 
23rd St., rapes York 10, ; 36,000; Information 
Dir., Ira Sherman. 

Heating, Refrigerating and Air Conditioning En- 
gineers, Amer. Soc. of (1895), 62 ccee St., New 
eas 13, N. Y.; 18,500; Exec. Sec., A. V. Hutchin- 


P teMcopter Society, Amer. (1943), 2 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., H. M. Lounsbury. 

Helms Athletic Foundation’ (Oct. 1», 1936), 
Helms oo wee Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif. R. Bill Schroeder. 

Hias Boron: United (Aug. 24, 1954). 425 ane 
ette St., New York 3, N.Y.; Sec., Abraham S. Wilk. 
’ Hibernians in America’ and’ Ladies Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of (1836), 248 East 31st St., Brooklyn 
26, N. Y.; 162,000; Natl. Sec., John F. *Geoghan. 

Hi ghway Users Conference, Natl. (1932,, 966 
Bat Stee Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; Dir., 
A. C. Butler. 

Historians, Society of American (1939), Prince- 


OTE GR et: Princeton, N. J.; Exec. 
udolp. emen. 
Historical Assn. sh American (1884), 400 A St., 


S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; 7,000; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Boyd C. Shafer. 

Historical Assn., Mississippi Valley ro 1500 
R St., Lincoln 8, Nebr.; Sec., W. D. Aeschbacher. 

Historicax Assn. N. ¥. State (april 24, 1899), 
Cooperstown, N. 3 9,106; Dir., Louis C. Jones. 

Historical "spulety. East Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library, 217 SE sei Knoxville 
2, Tenn.; Sec., Pollyanna Creekm 

Historical Society, Mlinois Sinte: (1899), Cen- 
tennial Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Clyde 
Cc, Walton. 

Historical Society of Iowa, State (1857), Cen- 
tennial Bldg., Iowa City, Ia.; Supt., Wm. J. Peter- 


sen. 

Historical Society of Missouri, State (1898), 
Univ. Library Bldg., Hitt & Lowry Sts., Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Sec., Floyd ©. Shoemaker. 

Historical Society, New York (1804), 170 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York 24, N. Y.; Dir., 

W. G. Vail. 

Historical Society, Ohio aed Ohio State as 
seum, Columbus 10, Ohio; Dir., Erwin C. Zep’ 

Historical Society, Okla. (1893), Historical Bae. FA 
Lincoln Blvd. at NE 19th , Okla. City 5, 


Okla.; Adm, Sec., Elmer L. Fraker 

Historical Society of Mestesivane 1828), are 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dir., R. Wil 
liams, and. 

Historical Society, Presbyterian (1852), 520 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Sec., 
Rey. Charlies A. Anderson. 

Hobbies, International Associated (1950), 2252 
East 8th Bt., Tulsa, Okla.; Sec., Mrs. C. S. Buxton, 


Holland Society of N. ¥. (1885), 15 William St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Wilson V. Ledley. 

Home Economics Assn., American (1909), 1600 
20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 25,000; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Mildred Horton. 

Homemakers of America, Future cteee) s. 


Office of Education, Washington 25, D. ane, 564; 
Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homemakers of America, New st LOS iS 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. ; 57,101; 


Natl. Adviser, Lois Oliver. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), 1601 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. Mer., 
Ira M. Simmons. 

Hoo Hoo, Intl. Concatenated Order of (Fra- 
ternal Order of Lumbermen) (1892), 404 East 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.; 13,500; Sec., 


B. F. Springer. 
Horological Assn. of America, United (1933), 
1,200; Exec. 


1901 East Cofax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; 
Sec., Orville R. Hagans. 

Hofological Institute of America (1921), 912 
State Life Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Exec. Sec., 
Harold K. Calvert. 

Horse Show yon » Natl. (1883), 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, ¥.; Exec. Sec., George W. 
Brassil. 

Horseshoe Pitchers Assn. Natl. 
(May 10, 1921), 341 Polk St., 1,987; 
Sec., Robert G. Pence. 

Horticultural Society, American (1926), 1600 
Bladensburg Rd., N.E., Washington 2, D. C.: Exec, 

157 
5,000; Exec. 


of America, 
Gary, Ind.; 


Sec., James R. Harlow. 

Horticultural Society of New York (1902). 
West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y.; OOO. 
Sec., Richard B. Farnham. 
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pital Fund of N. ¥., United (1879). 3 East 
sath St. New York 23, N. ¥.; Sec., Frederick E. 


Donaldson. 
Hotel Assn., American (1910). 221 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 5,600; Exec. V. P., Charles 


A. Horrworth. 


Human Betterment Assn. of America —— 105 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., 
boar art F. Mayers. 


Humane Assn., American (1877) 896 Pennsyl- 
vania St., Denver, Colo.; Exec. Sec., Rutherford 


T. Phillips. 

Humanist Association, American (1930), Gate- 
ae Ga Springs, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Edwin 

on. 

Hundred Year Assn. of New York sin EP 65 
well Davis’ New York 5, N. Y.; Corr. Sec., ‘ol- 
we! EY 

Hunts Racing Assn., United (1905), 300 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., W. Helen Eden. 

—i— 

Iceland Veterans (1947), 2101 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 1,200; Dir., Dave Zinkoff. 

Identification, International Assn. for (1915), 
P.O. Box 1956, Albany, N.Y.; See;, Paul D. McC aa, 

Hiuminating tet Society (1906), 
Drow ava New York 23, Y.; 9,467; Man. . 

D. Hinckley 

sa ‘and Nationality Lawyers, Garo of 
(1946), 113 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
Pres., William B. Rothschild, 

Imperial Order of the Dragon (Sept. 1900, in 
Temple of Agric., Peking, commemora- 
ting China Telief Expedition), P.O. 

San Francisco 1 Enoch 

Indian Assn. x yimerica (1923) i Ward Ave., 
Staten Island 4 3 8e6.. Dolores M. Becker. 

Indian Rig aes (1882), 1503 Race St., 
Philadelphia 5 Pa.; Sec., Lawrence E. Lindley. 

doo: F Sporis’ Club (1930), 3445 Trumbull St., 


cn ilemaye , Calif.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Dorothy Js 
ason, 
Industrial Advertisers Assn., National (1922), 


271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N, Y.; 4,300; Pres., 
John C. Freeman. 

Industrial Conference Board, Natl. (1916), 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 3,650; Sec., 
Herbert S. Briggs. 

Industrial Democracy, League for (1905), 112 
rt eke St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Harry W. 

aidler. 

Industrial Designers Institute (1938), 441 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. -¥.; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Dorothy Fontan. 

Industrial Diamond Assn. of America (1946), 
589 A Newark-Pompton Turnpike, Pompton Plains, 
N.J.;_ Exec, Sec., Margaret J. McGinnis. 

Industrial Engineers, rican Institute of 
(1948), 145 North High aM, iene 15, Ohio; 
7,774; "Exec. Sec. , Floyd J. Titler. 

Industrial Hygiene Reandatien (1935 “as Air 
ancien Found.; renamed 1941), Mellon Insti- 
tute, 4400 Fifth’ Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Man. 
Dir., Dr. H. H. Schrenk. 

Instrument Society of America (1946), 313 ae 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 11,000; Exec. Dir., Wil- 
liam’ H. Kushnick. 

Insurance Rating Board, N. Y. Corpepesss 
ee Se East 42nd St., Robt York 17, _— 

Robert E. Mars 

Tnvirenee Society of N. Ye alO1), 225 Broadway, 
New York 7, Y.;_1,500; Sec., Ellis H. Carson, 

Insured Savings ‘Associations, Natl. League of 
(1943), 907 Ring Bldg.. Washington 6, D. C.; Man. 
Dir., Kenneth G. Heisler. 

Inter American Statistical ga (1940), Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. ; Sec. Gen. te 
Tulo H. Montenegro. 

Intercollegiate (Big Ten) Conference (1896), 
Room 250, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill.; Com- 
missioner, K. L. Wilson. 

Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty Representa- 
tives (1895), LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Marcus L. Plant. 

Entercolleriate Lacrosse Assn. S. (1883), 
Hotel Manhattan, 8th Ave. at tith St., New York 
36, N. Sec., George L. Shiebler. 

dutecisetoe sity Conference, Professional c1928} 
330 South Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio; Sec., 
Tiomsoy. ti i 

nternational Law, American Society of (1906), 
1826 Jefferson Place, N.W.. Washington 6, $ @: 
ely Baia eeee, Age A Eleanor H. Finch. 

nvestmen ankers Assn. of America (1912), 
425 13th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; ec., 
Hehent Stevenson, 3rd, 

nvestment ubs, Natl. Assn. of (1951), 1246 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 4,300 member 
clubs; Sec., Robert L. Pryor. 

Investment Companies, Natl. Assn. 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 

Mooney. 


of (1941), 61 
Exec. Dir., George 
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. Yron Kounders Society, Gray (1928), 930 Na- 
tional City-E 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
Exec. V. P., Donald 4. Workman. 

Tron and Steel Engineers, Assn. of (1907), 1010 
ates Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 8,450; Man. 


+ T. J. Ess. 
Iron and Steel Institute. American (1908), 150 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., George 


. Rose. 
Italian-American World War Veterans of the 
U. S. (1936). 300,000; Natl. Adjt., Vincent J. 
Baccari, 354 Broadway, Providence, R.I. 
Italian Historical Society of America (1949), 26 
mre St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Dir., John N. La 
orte. 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 1326 
Waukegan Rd., Glenview, Ill.; 60,000; Office Mer., 
H. A. Anderson. 


— jJ—— 


Jamestowne Society (1936), 1000 Atlantic Life 
a Richmond, Va.; Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth H. 

‘obbs. 

Jewish Agricultural Society (1950), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Mer., H. J. Levine. 

Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931), 48 
East 74th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec, Dir., 
Jacob Freia. 

Jewish Committee, American (1906), 165 East 
56th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 26,533; Sec., Julius 
S. Loewenthal. 

Jewish Congress, Amer, (1918), 15 East 84th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Isaac Toubin. 

Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Council 
of (1932), 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. ES 
Exec. Dir., Philip Bernstein. 

Jewish Historical Society, Amer. (1892), 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y¥.; Lib., Isidore s. 
1934), 25 


Meyer. 
Sewish Labor Committee (Feb. 25, 
East 78th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Dir. Public 


(1917), 
120,000; -Pubhelty Dir., Robert I. Smith. 


Sec., Lesser Zussman. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. (Mar. 16, 
1896, at N. Y. City), i712 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; Nati. Exec. Dir., Ben 
Kaufman. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National (1917), 145 East 
32nd St., New York, N. Y.; Exec. V;..2,,- 5. BD 
Gershovitz. r 

Jewish Women, Natl. Council of (1893), 1 West 
47th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 110,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Emery E. Klineman. . 

Jockey Club (Feb. 10, 1894), 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Marshall Cassidy. 

Judicature Society, American (1913), 1155 East 
Chicago 37, Ill.; 15,500; Sec. Treas., 


Junior Achievement (1926), 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., Laurence C. Hart. 
Junior Bluejackets of America (1938), 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., James V. McNaught. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, U. S. (1920) 
Box 7, Tulsa, Okla.; 180,000; Exec. V. P., Ben 


pepe Fa American Assn. of (1920), 1785 


Junior Colleges 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


Exec. Dir., Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 
Junior League of the City of N. Y. (1901), 130 
East 80th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 


Mrs. Helen R. Mason. 

Junior Leagues of America, Assn. of. the (1901), 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St.. New 
York 22, N. ¥.; 72,500; Sec., Mrs Alexander S. Parr. 


kK 

Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Sec., Phyllis B. Everett. 

Kindergarten Assn., National (May 27, 1909). 8 
West 40th St., men York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
. Creighton Peet. 
Miting’s Daughters and Sons, International Order 
of the <1sB)) Ze os oe Bee York 16, N. Y.; 

000; Sec., Mrs. W. fh. coll, 
oa wanis international (Jan, 15, 1915), 101 Eas 


Erie St., Chicago 11, I1l.; 256,000, Intl. Sec., O. E. 
Peterson. 
‘Knights of Columbus (Mar. 29, 1882), P. O. 
Drawer.1670, New Haven 7, Conn.; 1,087,471; Sec., 
h F. Lamb. 
sR hts of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 6, 1873), 814 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 20,000; Sec., 
d W. Anton. 
Frnights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 420 First 
Ave., N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa; 255,000; Sec., Mel- 


in M. Ewen, 
* Korean War Veterans of the U. S., Natl. Assn. 
of (K-VETS), (Nov. 1, 1951, at Pohang-Dong, 
Korea), 999 Eighth St., Holly Hill, Fla.; Natl. 
Comdr., Virgil Harton, Jr. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 Cast 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y¥.; Pres., Stephen Mizwa. 


« I 

Ladies Oriental Shrine of No. Amer., Grand 

Council (1914), 1308 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 

2, Ind.; 25,000; Gr. Rec., Mrs. R, L. Craig. 
Lambs, The (1874), 130 West 44th St., New 


Ave., N.W., Washington 6, C.; Exec. Sec., 
Russell I. Phinokrey. ag 

Landscape Architects. American Society of 
(1889), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,605; Corr. 
Sec., Bradford Williams. 

Language Teachers Associations, Natl. Federa- 
tion of Modern (1916), 5500 33rd _St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 15, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Henry G. Doyle. 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So-~ 
ciety, American (June 19, 1895), 708 Medical Arts 
Bldg., Rochester 7, N. Y.; Sec., C, Stewart Nash. 

Latin, Assn. for Promotion of Study of (1929) 
P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 7,500; Sec., Albert 
E. Warsiley. 

Law Institute, American (1923), 133 So. 36th St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa,; Dir., Herbert F. Goodrich. 

Lawyers Association, N. ¥. County (1908), 14 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y¥.; 9,508; Sec., Thomas 


Keogh. 
Laymen’s National Committee (1940), 165 West 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., s. Lillian 


Claibourne. 

Learned Societies, American Council of (1919), 
345 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y.; Pres., Fred- 
erick Burkhardt, 

Legal Aid and Defender Assn., National (1928), 
American Bar Center, 1155 East 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill.; Sec., Emery A. Brownell. 

Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Pl., New York 
7, N. Y.; Sec., Edward E. Watts, Jr. 

Legion of Decency, National (1934), 453 Madison 
Ave., New York 22; N. Y.; Sec., Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas F. Little. 

Leprosy, Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradi- 
eation of (American Leprosy Foundation) (1928), 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 


Cora L. T. Burgess. 
Leprosy Missions, American (1906), 156 Fifth 
N. Y.; 80,000; Sec. Gen., 


Ave., New York 10, 
Raymond P. Currier. 

Letter Carriers, National Association of (1889), 
100 Indiana Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 109,- 
000; Exec. Sec., Peter J. Cahill. 

Librarians, American Assn. of Medical Record 
(1928), 840 No. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill; 
4,200; Exec. Dir., Doris Gleason. 

Libraries Association, Special (1909), 31 East 
10th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Marian E. Lucius. 

Library Association, American (Oct. 6. 1876). 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 22,000; Exec. 
Dir., David H. Clift. 

Library Assn., Home and School (1938), 144 No. 
Limestone St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. Sec., Paul 
J. Hines, 

Library Assn., Medical (1898), Sec., Miss Nettie 
A. Mehne, c/o Upjohn Co., 301 Henrietta St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America (1906), 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Robert 
B. Crane. 

Life Onderwriters Assn. of the City of N. Y. 
(1886), 185 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.S 
3,500; Man. Dir., Jack R. Manning. 

Life Underwriters, National Assn. of (1890) 
608 13th St., N.W., Washington 5, D, C.; 78,000; 
Man. Dir., Lester O. Schriver. 

Lions International (Intl. Assn. of Lions Clubs) 
(Oct. 8, 1917), 209 No. Mich. Ave.. Chicago 1, Ill.; 
588,226; Exec. Admin., John H. Vogt. 

Lithographers and Printers National Assn. 
(1906), 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. 
C.; Exec. Dir., Oscar Whitehouse. 

Long Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of Commerce), 320 Old Country Rd., Garden City, 
N. ¥.; 1,200; Sec., John D, Shuart. 

Lubrication Engineers, American Society of 
(1944), 84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Hl.; 
3,000; Exec. Sec., Calvert L. Willey. 

Lumber Manufacturers Assn., Natl. (1902), 1319 
ue St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Henry 

ahr. 

Lumbermen’s Assn., Middle Atlantic (1888), 
2 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., 
Charles M. Graff. 

Luther League of America (Oct. 30, 1895), 2900 
Queen Lane, Phildelphia 29, Pa.; 47,011; Sec., 
Miss Sue Culp. 

Lutheran Education Assn. (1942), 7400 Augusta 
St., River Forest, Ill.; 1,700; Sec., N, J. Rogers. 


—_M— 


Maccabees, The (1878), 5057 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich.; 290,000; Sec., Emile A. Haar. 

Magazine Photographers, American Soc. of, 
(1944), 1472 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., 
Ray Shorr. 
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62S RS A 
i Guild : 
Scorie Hotel 14 Hast 28th St., New York, N. Y.; 


of America (1944), Prince 

H in F. Ratterman. 
Pie tans, Society of American (April 26, nae 
93 Central St., Forestville, Conn>; 1,850; Natl. 


ee Boyar. 
Bicnecalosists, American Society of (1919), De- 
partment of Zoology, Oklahoma tate Un., Still- 
water, Okla.; Sec., Bryan P. Glass. 

Management Assn., American: (1922), 1515 
Broadway, Pale? York 36, N. Y¥.; °28,000; Sec., 
Andrew P. novan. 

agement Assn., National (1925), 333 West 
ist Ste Dayton 2, "Ohio; 65,000; Exec. V. P., 
Marion N. Kershner. 

Management, American Institute of (1948). 125 
East 38th eae York 16, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., 
Edward L. Dobson, 

facturers Agents National Assn. (1947), 
eos ‘No. "Garfield Aves Alhambra, Calif.; 2,500; 


. Sec., A. X. Schilling. 
Se ctituiscturers, National Assn. of (1895), 2 East 


48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., David. M. 
Reeves. £ 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. (1872), 1825 


Connecticut Ave., BAe Washington 9, D. C.; Sec., 
Maurice F. Crass, Jr. 

Manuscript Society (1948), 179 So. Harrison St., 
East Orange, N. J.; Sec., Walter N. Eastburn. 


Marine Corps League (1937), Old State Capitol ~ 


Bldg., Baton Ftouse, La.; 9,111; Natl. Adjt., Jo- 
hanna Glasrud. 

Marine Society of the City of N. Y. (1769), 80 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., J. M. 
Hagan. 

Marine Underwriters; American Institute of 
eee), ee cbr St., New York 38, N. Y.; Exec. V 
P., Carl E. 


n 

Masonic Service Assn. of the U. S. (1919), 700 
10th St., NW A eS 1, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
John D. Cunningham. 

Masons, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
Northern Jurisdiction, Supreme Council 33° (Aug. 
5, 1813), 1117 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 
478,343; Gr. Sec. Gen., Frank S. Merrill. 

Masons, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
Southern Jurisdiction, Supreme Council 33° (1801), 
1733 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 450,000; 
Gr. Sec. Gen., Claud F. Young. 

Masons, F & A, Grand Lodge, State of N. ¥. 
(Sept. 5. 1781), 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. Y.; 305,404; Sec., Edward R. Carman. 

Masons, Royal Arch (1798), 46 West 24th St,, 
Bey York, N. Y.; Gr. Sec. Gen., Roscoe R. Wal- 
cutt. 

Mathematical Assn. of America (1915), Oniv. of 
Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y¥.; 8,088; Sec., Prof. H. M 
Gehman. 

Mathematical Society, American (1888), 190 Hope 


ey Providence 6, R. I.; 5,500; Sec., John W. 
reen, 
Mathematical Statistics, Institute of 


(1930), 
Dept. of Statistics, Un. of N. C., Chapel iS 
N. C.; 1.800: Sec., Prof, George E. Nicholson, Jr. 
Mayflower Descendants, Gen. Soc. of (Jan. 12, 
1897), Mayflower Society House, North & Winslow 
Sts., Plymouth, Mass.; 14,000; Sec. Gen., Mrs. 
Fenno E, de Vries. 

Mayors, U. S. Conference of (1932), 1707 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Harry R. 
Betters. 

Mechanical Engineers, American Society of 
(1880), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.;: 
48,000; Sec., O. B. Schier. 

Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of N. Y., 
Gen. Soc. of (Nov. 17, 1785), 20 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Truman P, Forbes, 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,550; 
Sec., Charles R. D. Miller. 

Medical Assistants, American Registry of (1950), 
S v: ti 589, Holyoke, Mass.; 3,000; Sec., Claire 

.. Cody. 

Medical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 156,552; Exec. V. P., 
Dr. Gunnar Gundersen. 

Medical Assn., National (1895), 1108 Church St., 
potfols at, Nees 5,000; Sec., Dr. John T. Givens. 

edical Colleges, Assn. of American (1876), 
2530 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Exec. Din, DO 
Medical ‘Assn. 8 

edica Ssn., Southern (1906), 2601 Highland 
pope etiingham, Ala.; 13,077; Exec, Sec., Vv. oO. 

‘oster. : 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brookiyn (1829). 1313 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,200; Exec. 
pr. Sota F, McCarty. 

Medical Society of the State of N. Y. (1807), 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 24,839: i 
Dr. Herbert T. Wagner. s, 94, 09: Eas 

Medical Technologists, American (1939), Suite 


Ee 
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., Enid, Okla.; 12,000; Exec. Sec., 


hnologists, American College of 
2 ron at.’ Red Bank, N. J.; Sec.- 
. C. A. Bartholomew. hiney 2008 
Medical Women’s Assn., American . 
Broadway. New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Lillian 
es Meier Heal Natl. Assn. for (1950), 11 Colum: 
ae york *Publ. Rel 


5A, Bass 


Medical 


bus Circle, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir. a 
Harry Milt. = 

Merchant Marine Library Assn.. American 
(1921), 45 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 21,300; _ 
Sec., W. P. Boliman. 


Metal Treating Institute (1933), 271 North Ave. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C. E. Herington. 

Metals, American Society for (1917), _730 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio; 30,145; Sec., Walter Jo- 


miny. 
unteetabeglesl Society, American (1919),45 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass.; 6,700; Exec. Sec., Kenneth 
C. Spengler. 

Methodist Church, N. ¥. City Soc. of the (1866), 
150 Fifth Ave.; New York 11, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Leland P. Cary. s 

Military Engineers, Society of American (1920), 
808 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 28,727; Exec. 


Sec., F. H. Kohloss, 
Military Institute, American (June 2, 1933), 
ashington 4, D. C.; Sec., 


511 llth St., N.W., W 
Robert S. Watson. 

Military Oraer of the Carabao (Nov., 1900, in 
Manila, P. I.), 1632 K St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Sec., Wm. J. G. Davis. 

Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
(1896), 1544 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia 9, Pa.; Sec., William B. Gold, Jr. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U: S. 
(1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 2,000; 
Rec.-in-Chief, J. Truman Swing. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (Aug. 7, 
1782, by Gen... George Washington; reactivated 
Feb. 22, 1932, by President Herbert Hoover and 
Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur). P. O. Box 2250, 
Daytona Beach, Fla.; Natl. Adjt., Victor F. Kubly. 

Military Society of the War of 1812 (Jan. 3, 
1826), 643 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., 
James McKinley Rose. 

Military Order of the World Wars (1920), 1700 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., R. 
Adm. George Reith, USNR, Ret. 

Military Surgeons of the U.S. (1891). 1726 Eye 
St., N.W.; Washington 6, D. C.; 6,000; Sec., Col. 
Robert E. Bitner, USA, Ret. : 

Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, 
American Institute of (1871), 29 West 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; 34,863; Sec., E. O. Kirkendall. 

Mining and Metallurgical Society of America 
(1908), 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., 
William F. Boericke. 

Ministerial Assn., American (1944), P. O. Box 
1252, York, Pa.; 1,268; Sec., Dr. Wilbur Lyons. 

Minneapolis ‘Aquatennial Assn. (1940), 116 Times 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; Exec. Sec.,. Donald 
E. Brandt: 

Minute Men of America (April 6, 1917), 935 
Riverside Dr., Stuart, Fla.; 7,843; Dir. Gen., Fran- 
cis A. Adams. 

Missionary Assn., Amer. (1846), 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y¥.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Wesley A. 
Hotchkiss. 

Missouri Valley Conference (1907), President 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; Comm., Norvall Neve. 

Modern Language Assn. of America (1883), 6 
Washington Sq. No., New York 3, N. Y¥.; 10,300; 
Exec. Sec., George W. Stone, Jr. 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1888), Mooseheart, Ill: 
1,025,338; Sup. Sec., George Eubank. 

Mothers Committee, American (1933), 525 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; Natl. Exec. Dir., 
Mrs. Aileen Fogarty. 

Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Academy of 


(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, ~ 


Calif.: Exec. Dir., Mrs. Margaret Herrick. 
reir 2 Rictare ores Americe (1922), 28 West 
=f w Yor Ree % 
Schreiber. 4 a Bag Sees 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers, So- 
ciety of (1916). 55 West 42d St., New York 36, 

N. Y.; 6,000; Exec, Sec., Charles S. Stodter. 

Motion Pictures, Natl. Board of Review of 
(1909), 31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., Henry Hart. 

Motor Bus Operators, Natl. Assn. of (1926) 
839 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: a 
Mees W. Koehler. « yee tei ce 

Motor Vehicle Administrators, Americ: Assn. 
of (1933), 504 Hill Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
et Dir., L. S. Harris. 

otoreycle Assn., American (1921), 106 Buttles 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 75,000; Exec. Sec., Linton 
SAP 

u'tiple Sclerosis Society, Natl. (Mar. 11 1946) 
257 Fourth Ave,, New York 10, N. Y.; 1 
Exec. Dir., Sylvia Lawry. % ci. ARON 


> 


Municipal Assn., American ee) 1612 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; ec. Dir., Patrick 


peameige sgn kes of the City of N. ¥. (1903), 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., Leo 
N. Komiakoff. 


Municipal Finance Officers Assn. of the U. S. and 
Canada (1906), 1313 Hast 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 
2,992; Exec. Dir., Joseph F. Clark. 

Municipal Finance Officers, New England States, 

1949), Town Hall, Stratford, Conn.; Sec., Allen 


-. Vermilya. 

Municipal League, National (1894), 47 East 68th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; 4,000; Dir., Alfred Wil- 
loughby. 

Mural Painters, Natl. Society of (1895), 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Cliff Young. 

Muscular Dystrophy Assns. of America (June 
oe 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Dir. 


Healy, Jr. 


. Info., Robert Ross. 
Museums, American Assn. of (1906), c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C.; 3 


Joseph A. Patterson. 
* Music Clubs, Natl. Federation of (1898), 445 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y.; 600,000; Exec. 
Dir., Miss Helen Havener. 

Music Conference, American (1947), 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. V. 
John W. Fulton. 

Music Council National (1940), 117 East 79th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edwin Hughes, 

Music Educators National Conference (1907), 
NEA Bldg., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 33,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Vanett Lawler. 

Music Publishers Assn. of the U. S. (1895), 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., J. Tatian 


Roach, 

Music Publishers’ Protective Assn. (1933), 460 
‘Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Chmn. of Board, 
Walter G. Douglas. i 

Music Teachers Natl. Assn. (1876), 775 Brooklyn 
Aye., Baldwin, N. Y.; 9,500; Exec. Sec., S. Turner 
Jones. 

Musicians of the U. S. and Canada, American 
Fed. of (1896), 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
265,775; Sec., Leo Cluesmann. 

Mutual Savings Banks, National Assn. of (1926), 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
Grover W. Ensley. 

— Vv 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(1928), 43 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
90,000; Sec., Oscar M. Lazrus. 

National Grange, The (1867), 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 870,000; Master, 
Herschel D. Newsom. 

National Guard Assn. of the U. S. (1878), 1 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
48,000; Sec., Brig. Gen. Allison Maxwell. 

National Parks Assn. (1919), 2000 P St., N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C.; 12,000; Exec. Sec., Fred M. 
Packard, 

Nationalities Service, American Council for 
(1958), 20 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir.; Read Lewis. 

Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, 1875), 
414 ‘Mason ee ae a SS etc 2, Calif.; 20,000; 

r. Sec., Haro 2 gan. 

S Wetaropathie Physicians, Inter-National Society 
of (1938), Sec., Dr. M. Campanella, Graham. Fla. 

Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Society 
of (1893), 74 Trinity Place, New York Go oIN oY oe 

500; Sec., Capt. W. N. Landers, USN, Ret. 

Naval Engineers, American Soc. of (1888), Suite 
403, 1012 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 

,450; Sec., Capt. J. E. Hamilton, USN, Ret. 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War (1899), 436 Fourth Ave., South, St. 
Petersburg 1, Fla-; Chief Rec., Walter M. Baker. 

Naval Order of the U. S. (1890), Recorder Gen., 
Robert Sealy, Jr., 44 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Naval Reserve Assn. (1954), 1904 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; 3,280; Exec. Officer, R. Adm. 
Hilliard B. Holbrook, USNR, Ret. 

Navigation, Institute of (1945), Un. of Calif.. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Exec. Sec., George J. Hider. 

Navy League of the U. S. (1902), 401 Mills Bldg., 
17th & Penn. Ave.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
30,000; Exec. Sec., Evelyn M. Collins. 

Navy Mothers Clubs of America (1930),, 3327 
East 93rd St., Cleveland 4, Ohio; Natl. Cmdr., 
Mrs. Elsie M. Bozeman. 

Navy Mutual Aid Association (July 28, 1879). 
Dept. Of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C.; 25,799; 
Sec., T. S. Dukeshire. f 

Near East College Association (1919). 40 Worth 
St., New York 13, N. Y.; Amer. Dir., Richard E. 
Quaintance. 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 124 So. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Dir., Mrs, E, A. 
Desborough. 

Negro Life 
(Sept. 9, 1915), 
1, D. C.; 15,000; Sec.-Treas., 


and History, Assn. for the Study of 
1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 
Albert N. D. Brooks. 
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Neighbors of the Round Table (1956), 234 So. 
Brand Blyd., Glendale, Calif.; 6, families; Gr. 
Cmdr., Jay C. Carlisle. 

New England Historic Genealogical Society 
(Mar. 18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston. Mass.; 
,000; Rec. Sec., John William Farquharson. 

New Farmers of America (1935), U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 47,566; Sec., 
News Siatoeeeh Ass hite 

ews otographers n., W. House (June 
13, 1921), Press Pimn., White House, Wathicpion 
D. C.; Sec., A. V. Lodovichetti. 

Newspaper Editors, American Society of (1922), 
P. O. Box_1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; Exec. Sec., 
Alice Fox Pitts. 

~Newspaper Guild, American (1933), 1126 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; ; Exec. 
V._P., William J. Farson. 

Newspaper Promotion Assn., National (1930), 
= aneats St., Providence, R. I.; Sec., Clifford 

2 aw. 

Newspaper Publishers Assn., American (1887), 
750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Mer., 
Cranston Williams. 

Newspaper Women’s Club, N, Y. (1922), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 

are, 


17, N. Y.; 
(1950), 
P. O. Box 1274, Chicago 90, Ill.; Sec., Walter ¥: 


Laskowski. 
Organization of 


Ninety-Nines (International 
Women Pilots) (1929), P.O. Box 1444, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; 1,274; Exec. Sec., Margaret Sweet. 

Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for No. Amer., 
Imperial Council of the A, A. Order of (1872), 35 
E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 830,000; Imperial 
Rec., George M. Saunders. 

Northern Textile Assn. (1854), 80 Federal Sf., 
Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., William -F. Sullivan, 

Nuclear Society, American. (1955), 86 East Ran- 

dolph St., Chicago 1, Ill.; 3,200; Exec. Sec., Octave 


J. Du Temple. 
Numismatic Assn., American (1891), 1051 No. 


Broadway, Wichita 5, Kan.; 17,000; Gen. Sec., 
Lewis M. Reagan. 
Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broad- 


way bet. 155th & 156th Sts., New York 32, N. Y.: 
Sec., Sawyer. McA. Mosser. 

Nursery Education, National Assn. for (1931), 
Rm, 200, 155 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.; Sec., 
Miss Barbara Fisher. 

Nursing, Natl. League for (1952), 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y.; 22,379; Gen. Dir., 


Inez Haynes. 
Nurses Assn., American (1896), 10 Columbus 
+; 200,000; Exec. Sec., 


Circle, New York 19, N. ¥ 
Mrs. Judith G. Whitaker. 

Nut Growers Assn., Northern (1910), 2338 Park- 

View Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sec., Spencer Chase. 
—O0— : 

Oarsmen, Natl. Assn. of Amateur a 507 
West 67th Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia 26, Pa.; 
Sec., Francis H. Ludwig. 

Occupational Theraphy Assn., American (1917), 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,300; 
Exec. Dir., Miss Marjorie Fish. 

Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of (Apr. 26. 1819), 16 
W. Chase St., Baltimore 1, Md.; 1,345,633; Sec., 
Edward G. Ludvigsen. 

Office Management Assn., National (1919,) 1927 
Old York Rd., Willow Grove, Pa.; 18,000; Exec. 
Dir., W. T. Cavanaugh. 

Old Guard of the City of N. ¥. (N. ¥. State 
Militia) (June 21, 1826), 307 West 9ist St., New 
York 24, N. Y.; Adjt., John J. Rizza. 

Olympic Assn., U. S. (1921), Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Optical Society of America (1916), 121 Lincoln 
Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y.; Sec., Kasson S. Gibson. 

Optometric Assn., American (1897), 4030 Chou- 
teau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.; 10,500; Adm. Dir., 
J. Harold Bailey. 

Optimist International (1919), Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 65,500; Sec.- 
Treas., Bernard B. Burford. 

Ordnance Assn., American (1919), 708 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 41,722; Sec., Miss 
Florence G. Ferriter. 

Organ, American Academy of (1949), Sec., Roy 
Anderson, 10 Fiske Pl., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Organization of American States (Pan American 
Union) (1890), 17th St. & Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. Gen., Dr, José A. Mora. 


Organists, American Guild of (April 13, 1896), 


“International Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 


N. Y.; 17.000; Sec., Charles D. Walker. 

Oriental Research, Amer. Schools of (1900), 
Drawer 93A, Yale Sta.. New Haven, Conn,; Bus. 
Mer., Mrs. Gladys R. Walton. 

Osteopathic Assn.. American (1897), 212 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 10,150; Exec. Sec., Dr, 
True B. Eveleth 

Overseas Press Club of America (1939), 35 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., John Luther. 
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Is, Order of (1904). Owl Bt Hartford, 
roan” "supr. Pres., Ferdinand D’Esopo. 


Pa 


Pacific Relations, American Institute of (1925), 
333 path Bee Ne New York 14, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
William olland 

Paleontological Research Institution (1933), 109 
Dearborn Pl., Ithaca, N. Y.; Dir., Mrs. Katherine 
Vv. W. Palmer. 

Palestine Committee, American ae oe 
65 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 20,000; Exec. 
Dir., Rev. Karl Baehr. 

Pan American Society pe eer v. S. (1912), 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N ; Sec., Harold E 
Montamat. 

Panhellenic Assn., Professional (1925), Sec., Mrs. 
Ordry ee Ray, 1945 Lebanon Drive, N. E., Atlanta 
9, Georgia. 

Panhellenic Conference, National (1902). Sec., 
Mrs. William Nash, 410 Fairfax, Little Rock, Ark. 


Paper and Pulp Assn., American (1878), 122 
East foe St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
mopert = O'Connor. 


Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers Assn. 
ass. ” 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
xec. Sec., Edgar P. Eaton. 

Parasitologists, American Society of (1925), Sec., 
Paul E. Thompson, c/o Research Division, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 

Parents and Teachers, Natl. Congress of (Feb. 
17, 1897), 700 No. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.: 
11,516,905; Pres., Mrs. James CG. Parker 

‘Park Assn. of N. Y. City (1928), 119. East 19th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Daniel Chase. 

Park Executives, American Institute of (1898), 

lebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va.; Exec. Sec.. 
Alfred B. LaGasse. 

Pathologists and Bacteriologists, American Assn. 
of (1900), Sec., Dr. Russell L. Holman, 1542 Tu- 
pace ares New Orleans, La. 

E, Club— American Center (1921), 31 West 
13th Sty ‘New York, N. Y.; Sec., James Putnam. 

Pen Women, National League of American 
(1897), Pen-Arts Bldg. , 1300 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000; Sec., Mrs. Annabel R. 
Rathmann. 

Pennsylvania Society (1899), Suite 594, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 301 Park Ave., Bar York, N. ¥.; 
i, ah Exec, Sec. ,» Edward J. Bac 

P.E.0. Sisterhood (Jan. 21, 808), P.E.O. Me- 
morial Library, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 133,350; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Margaret L. Mohier. 

Personnel and Guidance Assn., American (1952), 
oe New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C.; 11,000; Exec. Dir,, Dr, Arthur A. Hitchcock. 

Pebcicion ‘Geologists, "American Assn. of (1917), 
1444 South Boulder, Tulsa 19, Okla.; 14,832; Sec., 
Harold T. Morley. 

Petroleum Institute, erty (1919), 50 West 

: 10,800; Sec., Willard 


50th St., New York 20, 
M. Wilson. 

Pharmaceutical Assn., American (Oct. 7, 1852), 
2215 Constitution Ave., N. W,, Washington 7, D. C.; 
31,449; Gen. Mer., Robert P. Fischelis. 

Philatelic Americans, Society of (1894), P.O, Box 


2775 Hamilton Sta., Pompano Beach, Fia.; 5,200; 
Sec., Henry O. Nouss. 
Philatelic Society, American (Sept. 14, 1886), 
P.O. Box 800, State College, Pa.; 13, 000; Exec. 


Sec., H. Clay Musser. 

Philharmonic, New York (1928 by merger of 
Philharmonic Soc. of N. Y., estab, 1842, and Sym- 
phony Soc. of N. Y., estab. 1787). 111 West 57th 
ae Aw York 19, N. Y.; Man, Dir., 
ud 

Phitclogical Assn., American (1869), Sec., James 
W. Poultney, Johns Hopkins Un., Baltimore, Md. 

Philological Assn. of Pacific Coast (1899), Sec., 
Frederic Peachy, Reed College, Portland 2, Ore. 

Philosophical Assn., American (1901), | Sec.- 
Treas., Dr. Lucius Garvin, Dept. of Philosophy, 
Un. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Philosophical Society, American (1743), 104 oe; 
5th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Officer, Dr. L. 
Eiserhart. 

Photographers of America, Professional (1880), 
152 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 7,000; 
Exec. Mer., Frederick Quellmalz. 

Photographic Society of America (1933), 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
Randolph Wright, Jr. 


Photo-Lithographers, Natl. Assn. of ee) 317 
West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V. P. 
Walter 5. Soderstrom, x 


Physical Education Assn., ponerse 1897 Bo: 
793, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec., Dr. R. Bi Saeko 

Physical Society, American (1899), Columbia 
Un., New York 27, N. Y.; 15,000; Sec., Dr. Karl K, 
Darrow. 

Physical Therapy Assn. eo 
Broadway, New York 19, 
Annetta C, Wood. 


George E, 


2005 
10,000; Exec. Sec., 


sneriess (1921), 1790 
Y.; 8,853; Exeg. Dir., 
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Physically Handicapped, American Fe 
oe ae ee ae, Eeokevilic; 


aes Pthinetican College of (1915). 4200 
Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 10,273; : Sec., 
peng VaR 
943), 185 N, Wabesh Ave., chieiee 1, Ill; Exec. 


Northam. 
Physics, OT eeie Institute of (1931), 335 East 
45th St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Wallace ‘Waterfall. 
Pilgrim Court St.. 


Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, 
Plymouth, Mass.; Sec., Wilfred J. Brown. 
ig ee ee Sy RE Oe 
Pl., New Yor Se 5 
Pilot Club International (Oct. 16, 1921), 520 
Ee eras witlinetewi ce tae Vole a 

Ss c. on. 

Pioneer Trails Assn., American (1926 as Oregon 
Trail Memorial Assn.; renamed 1940), 4828 217th 
St.. Bayside 64, N. Y¥.; Pres.. H. R. Drig 

srery Bare ee 

921 as Amer ‘control Leagu' 
ee Fed..of Amer.; pa 1942), 501 Madi- 


son Ave., New York.22, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Walter 
E. Campbell. 
Planning Assn., National (1934), 


1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., 92D. GS 
3,000; Exec. Sec., John Miller 
Planning & Civic Assn., “American (1935 by 
merger of Amer. Civic Assn. & Natl. Conference 
on City Planning), 901 Union Trust Bldg.. Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; Mrs. Dora A. Padge' ett. 
Plastics Industry, Society of the (1937), 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Public Relations, 
Langdon P. Williams 
Plattsburg, Society “of (1935), Li John St., New 
ae 38, N. Y.; Man. Dir., James . MacLean. 
odiairy Assn., American (19 apie: Assn. of 
Gonepeten: renamed 1958), 3301 6th Saag ie 
beagle 10, D. C.; 5,216; Exec. , Dr. 
Rubin 
Poetry Assn., Modern (1946), agi6. Ne State 
St., Chicago 10, Tll.; Sec. Henry RB: 
Poetry Society of jAmerica (1810), 227 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Gustav Davidson. 
Poets, Academy’ wi keestae (1934), 1030 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Hugh Bullock. 
Polar Society, American (1934), Sec., a le 
Howard, 98-20 62nd goad Rego Park 74, 
ice Assn. + N. ¥. Veteran (Jan. 7 1891), 150 
Nassau St., New York 38, Y.; Sec.-Treas., 
James J. Gegan. 
Polish Aroay Veterans Assn. of America (1921), 
19 Irving Pl., New York 3, N. Y.; 5,125; Sec., 


Washington 


L. L. Krzyzak. 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 
(1880), 1520 W. Division St., Chicago 22, Ill.; 
337,635; Sec., Joseph F, Foszez. 

Political Science Assn., American (1908). 1726 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 


Exec. Dir.. Evron M. Kirkpatrick. 

Political and Social Science, American Academy 
of (Dec. 14, 1889), 3937 Chestnut a Philadelphia 
4, Pa.; 14, 500; Pres., Dr. James C. Charlesworth. 

Polo Association, U. S. (1890), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 80 member clubs; Sec., Henry 
Lewis, 3rd. 

Portuguese Continental Union of the U. S. A. 
(1925), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 9,073; 
Sup. Sec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Postmasters of the U. 8., National League of, 
(1904), Raleigh Bldg., Washington 4, Cis 
Pres., Lowell K. Galbreth. 

Post Office Clerks, National Federation of (1906). 
817 14th St., N.W.; Washington, D. C.; 100,000; 
Sec.-Treas., ‘John F. Bowen. 

Poultry Historical Society, American (1952), 
Sec., Dr. J. Holmes Martin, Poultry Dept., Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Poultry Science Assn. (1908), Dept. of Poultry 
Science, Texas A & M College, College Station, 
Tex.: Sec. -Treas., Prof. C. B. Ryan. S 

Power Boat Assn., American (1903), 2534 St. 
Aubin, Detroit 7, Mich.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., Berna- 
dette M. Harper. 

Power Conference, American (1938), get 
Inst. of Technology, Chicago 16, Ill.; Dir., R. 
Budenholzer. 


Power Engineers, National Assn. of (1882), 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 16,000; Sec., Edward 
chuetz. 


Power Squadrons, U. S. (Feb. 2, 1914), 96 West 
St., Englewood, N. J.; 46,000; Chief Cmdr., Lester 
Cc. ‘Lowe. 

Preservers Assn., Natl. 
Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
V. P., Richard F. Curry. 


Press Photographers Assn., N. ¥. (191 Hi 
Manhattan, New York 36, N, ¥; “Bxee! Senn 
Dorothy Justin. : z 


Press and Radio Club (Noy. 19, 1948), P.O. Box 


7023, Montgomery 7, Ala.; 
Casmus. y xec. Sec., Charlie 


(1918), Rm, 626; 


1346 
, Washington 6, D. C.; 


Exec. 
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y to Animals, American 
Soc. for the (April 10, 1866), 30 East 60th St., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Dir., Publ. Rel., June Eliot. 

Princeton Club of N. Y. (1895), 39 East 39th 
ie New York 16, N. ¥.; 3,454; Mer., Raymond M. 

ams, 

Prison Assn. of N. ¥. (1844), 135 East 15th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.: Gen. Sec., E. R. Cass. 

Probation and Parole Assn., National (1907), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Will C. Turnbladh. 

Produce Exchange, (April 19, 1862), 2 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C. R. Berg. 

Professional Engineers, Natl. Society of (1934), 
2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 47,000; 
Exec. Dir., Paul H. Robbins. 

Profit Sharing Industries, Council of (1947), 400 
ee Sra St., Chicago 6, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 

._ Meier. 

Propagation of the Faith, Society for the (1898), 
366 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph M. Griffin. 

Propeller Club of the U. S. (Noy. 9, 1927), 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., 
Charles H. Godsoe. 

Protestant Council of the City of N. ¥. (1943), 
71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Rev. Dan M. Potter. 

Psychiatric Assn., American (1844), 1700 18th 
St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C.; 11,000; Publ. Info. 
Officer, Robert L. Robinson. 

Psychiatric Reform Institute, Natl. (1944), Al- 
tamont R.D. 1, Albany Co., N. Y¥.; Pres., F. 
Burke, Jr. : 

Psychical Institute, American (1932), 1145 Vine 
St., Hollywood 38, Calif.; Dir, H. Carrington. 

Psychological Assn., American (1892), 1333 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 17,448; Exec. Sec., 
John G. Darley. 


Public Education Assn. (1895), 20 West 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 2,000: Sec., Mary M. 
Hoagland. : 

Public Health Assn., American (1872), 1790 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 13,500; Exec. Dir., 
Dr. Berwyn F. Mattison. 

Public Relations Assn., American (1944), 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Pres., 
James L. Macwithey. 

Public Welfare Assn., American (1930), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Loula Dunn. 

Pulp and Paper Industry, Technical Assn. of 
(1915), 155 East 44th St., New York Adee Ns kes 
9,400; Sec., R. G. Macdonald. 


Quota Club International (1919), 1145—19th St.. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 10.000; Sec., Miss 
Gladys W. Jones. 

ito 


Racial Equality, Congress of (1943), 38 Park 
Row, New York 38, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., James R. 
Robinson. 

Racing Assns. of the U. S., Thoroughbred 
(1942), 925 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Spencer J. Drayton. 

Racing Commissionérs, National Assn. of State 
(1934), P.O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Mrs. 
A. E. Smith 


Radio Engineers, Institute of (May 13, 1912), 
1 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 71,881; Sec., 
Haraden Pratt. 

Radio Relay League, American (1914), 38 La- 
Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; 94,698; Sec., 
A. L. Budlong. 

Radio & Television Directors Guild (1946), 114 
East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Dir, 
Newman H. Burnett, Rm. 214 

Radio Union, International Amateur (1925), 38 
LaSalle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; Sec., A. L. 
Budlong. 

Railroads Assn. of Aterican (1934), 735 Trans- 
portation Bldg.. Washington 6, D. C.; Sec.- 
Treas., Richard E. Keefer. 

Railway Business Women, 
Pres., Miss Elizabeth Greene, 
St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

ilway Engineering Assn., 

1899), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 
Exec. Sec., Neal D. Howard. 

Railway Progress Institute (May 19, 1955), 38 


Natl. Assn. of (1921), 
Rm, 453, 125 Spring 


American (July 14, 
3,340; 


So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Vice Pres., 
Thompson A. Nooner, Jr. 
Rainbow Division Veterans,” National Assn. 


(Mar. 28, 1919, in Bad Neuenahr, Germany), P.O. 


Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va.; 6,255; Sec., R. Allen 
Ds. 

lta Estate Board of N. ¥. (1896), 12 Hast 41st 

St., New York 17. N. Y.: Exec. V. P.., Frank E. 


eown. 
Me econciiiation, Fellowship of (1914), P.O. Box 
271, Nyack, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., Alfred Hassler, 


Recreation Assn., National (April 12, 1906, 
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of America; renamed, iste 
Exec. on 


Playground Assn. 


West 8th St., New York ll, N. Y.; 


ye és Sag National (May 2 881) 

ross, American Natio ay 21, 1 i. 

17th & D Sts., N.W., ashin ie ee ees 

24,200,000 adult and 20,400,000 junior members; 
Chmn., E. Roland Harriman, 

Red Men, Improved Order of (1847), 109 Spring 

St., Newton, N. J.; 128,162; Ch. of Rec., Harold 


D, Toy. 

Regional Plan Assn. (1929), 230 West 4ist St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. V.P., C. McKim Norton. 

Regular Veterans Assn, of the U. 8. (1934). 
2812 Buena Vista Terr., S.E., Washington 20, D. C.; 
9,800; Natl. Adjt., Victor E. Devereaux. 

Rehabilitation Assn., Natl, (1925), 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.. 18,000; 
Sec., E. B. Whitten. 

Relief of Widows and Orphans, Women’s Aid 
Society for the (1844), 50 West 72nd St.. New. 
York 23, N. ¥.; Sec., Mrs. Sommer Howard. 

Reserve Officers Assn. of the U. S. (1922), 2517 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 8, C.3 
67,000; Exec. Dir., Col. John T. Carlton. 

sources Council of America, Natural (1946), 
Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 


son Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo.; 46,977; Mer.- 
Treas., L. S. Crowder. 

Retail Druggists, National Assn. of (1898), 205 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill.; 36,000; Exec. 
Sec., John W. Dargavel. 

Retail Grocers, National Association of (1893), 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; 69,782; 
Sec. Mgr., Mrs. Marie Kiefer. 

Retail Hardware Assn., N. Y. State (1902), 204 
Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N.-Y.; Exec. Sec,, N. H. 


Kiley. 

Retail Jewelers of America (1906), 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. V. P., Chas.! 
M. Isaac. 

Retail Merchants Assn., National (1911), 100 
West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
J. Gordon Dakins. 

Retired Officers Assn. (1929), 1616 Eye St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 40,000; Exec. V. P., Brig. 
Gen. James H. Banville, USA, Ret. 

Retreads. (1947), 40-07 154th St., Flushing 54 
N. Y.; Natl. Adjt., Elmer H. Braun. 

Revolver Assn., U. S. (1900), 59 Alvin St., 
Springfield 4, Mass.; 1,500; Exec. Sec., Stanley 
A. Sprague. 

Rhodes Scholars, Assn. of American (1907), 1100 


Philadelphia Natl. Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa.; Sec., J. W. Bodine. 
Rifle Assn. of America, Natl. (1871), 


1600 

Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
310,000; Sec., Frank Daniel. 

Road Builders Assn., American (1902), 914 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 6,500; Exec. V. P., 
Louis W. Prentiss. 

Rocket Society, American (1930), 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; 13,000; Mrs. A. C. Slade, 

Rodeo Cowboys Assn. (1945), 320 Boston Bidg., 
Denver 2, Colo.; 3,000; Sec., Lex Connelly. 

Releo Assn., International (Sponsor of world’s 
championship roleos—log rolling tournaments) 
(1926), 2642 No. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; 
Sec., George Mathison, 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Assn. of Amer- 
ica (1937), 615 West Seven Mile Road, Detroit 3, 
Mich.; Sec., C. E. Cahill. 

Rose Society, American (Mar. 13, 1899), 4048 
Roselea Pl., Columbus 14, Ohio; 17,500; Exec. 
See., James P, Gurney. 

Rosicrucian Fraternity (1614 in Germany, 1859 
in U. S.), Beverly Hall, Quakertown, Pa.; Sec.- 
Treas., Emerson M. Clymer, 

Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (1915), Rosicru- 
Core Park, San Jose, Calif.; 45,000; Sec., Cecil A. 

oole. 

Rosicrucians, Society of (1909), 321 West 101st 
a New York 25, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. G. E. S. De- 

ow. 

Rotary International (Feb. 23, 1905), 1600 Ridge 
Ave,, Evanston, Ill.; 471,500 members in 10,100 
Rotary clubs in 111 countries; Gen. Sec., George 
R. Means. 

Round Table International (Mar. 7, 1922), P.O. 
Box 13, Berkeley, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Lloyd L. Brown, 

Kowing Assn., Intercollegiate (1895), Hotel Man- 
hattan, 8th Ave. at 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of the (June 
23, 1877), 61 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; 
40,000; Supr. Sec., William Ennis. 

Ruritan National (1928), Wakefield, Va.; 27,519; 
Exec. Sec., Marvin L. Gray, 

Russian Orthodox Clubs, Federated (1927), 68- 
04 Clyde St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y¥.; Publicity 
Dir., L. I. Johnson. 


Sabbath Alliance, Woman’s National (1894), 160 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; Sec., Clarice A. 
Francis. 


Safety Council, National Oct. 13, 1913). _ 425 
ais Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 12,000; Sec.,- 


5 American Society of fis). 


5 No. mee ert and 1705, Chicago 2 ee ah 
ohnson 
ee Andrew’s Society of the State of N. Y. 


St. . 
1756), 105 pene rae “St., New York 10, N. Y.; 
ec, if 
t. David's § Society of the State of N. ¥. (1835), 
108 tas East Gaited St., New York 10, N. Y¥.; Sec., J. 
‘ones, 

Due Cooige's Society of N. Y. els Rm. 1604, 

15 al ne St., New York 10, Act. Sec., 

Nicholas Club (1870), 31 East 39th St., 

Ne. Paul, iid of oe 1 is con ovis) (1937); 
or conv: 

St. Paul, Gu of (a clu eee ass fy 

Y. (1932), Hotel 


438 West 2nd St., 
h St., New York 
17 N. Y.: 3,200; Exec. ‘Sec., 


Save-the-Redwoods League (1918), 
some St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; 
Aubrey Drury. 

Savings and Loan League, U. 
No. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Il.: 
Norman Strunk. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Amer- 


een ETOn i 


i8,000; Sec., 


(1802), 221° 
Exec ees FA 


s. 


ican (1895), Federal Hall Memorial, Wall and 
abe Sts., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec.. Gardner 
Osbor 


School Administrators, American aces oF atk 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 1,316; 
Exec. Sec., Dr. Finis E. Engleman. 

School Boards Assn., Natl. (1949), 1940 Sheridan 
Rd., Evanston, Ill.; Exec. Dir., . A. Shannon. 

School Garden Assn. of N. ¥. (1908), 121 East 
a aS New York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Arthur 

ec! : 

Schools and Colleges, American Council on 
pee) P.O. Box 1252, York, Pa.; Sec., Dr. Wilbur 

ons. 

TRehools and Colleges Assn., American (1913), 
gs $3434, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


Y.; Pres., Kenneth Bebee. 
Science, American Assn. for the Advancement 
of (1848), 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 


ington 5, D, C.; 57,000; Exec. Off., Dael Wolfie. 


Science Ciubs of America (1941), 1719 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Dir., Watson Davis. 

Science and Industry, Southern Assn. of (1941), 
Conway Bldg., North Atlanta 19, Ga.; Adm. Off., 
William Pruett. 

Science Writers, Natl. Assn. of (1934), Admin. 
Sec., Mrs. Howard W. Blakeslee, 5 Longview Rd., 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

Sciences, Maryland Academy of (1797), Enoch 
Pratt Free Library Bldg., Baltimore 1, Md.; Pres., 
Allan C. Davis. 

Sciences, National Academy of—National Re- 
search Council (1863), 2101 Constitution Ave., 
a Washington 25, D, C.; Pres., Dr. Detlev W. 

ronk, 

Scottish Clans, Order of, Royal Clan (Nov. 30, 
1878), 100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 18,000; 
Sec., William Slater. 

Sculpture Society, National (1893), 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., H. L. Srisiae es 

seam a’s ¥riend Socieiy, American (is'as 
West 20th St., New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., Critichell 
Rimingion. 

Secretaries Assn., National (1942), 1103 Grand 


Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Gladys Vedros. 

Security Industrial Assn., National eee 28, 
1944), 1107 19th St., N.W., Washington 6 ,D. G3 
Hxec. Dir., Rovert N. Maciav.ane. 

Senne Eye, The (Jan. 29, 1929), Re OrEIS TOW i 
N. J.; 16,000; Exec. V. P., George Werntz, 

Semantics, International Soc. for Ganeent 
(1942), 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill; Exec 
Sec., Evelyn Rochetto. 


Serigraph Society, National (1940). 

St... New York 19; N. Y.; Dir., 
Sertoma International (1912), 

Kansas City 11, Mo.; 


38 West 57th 
Doris Meltzer. 

3200 Broadway, 
15,000; Man. Dir., Richard 


Cc. Murray. 

74th & 174th Veterans Assn. (1907), Sec., Michael 
Nunner, 1412 Kenmore Ave., Bufiald 23 ‘ N. Y. 

"5th Division Veterans Assn. (1935, in France), 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.: Sec., Milton 
Wiliment. 

71th Division Assn. (eel 18, 1921), 28 Fast 
39th St., New York 16, N. Sec., Charles &. Rist. 


Sewage and Industrial “Weates! Assns., Federa- 

tion of (1928), 4435 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Wash- 

ington 16, D. C.; Exec, Sec, Ralph E. Fuhrman, 
Shepherds of. Bethlehem, Order of (Nov. 

1896), Kings Highway East, Haddonfield, N. 

9,000: Sec.. John S. Halpin. 

Shipbuilders Council of peat (820): West 


9, 
Jot 


St., New York 6, N. Y.: Sec., Cc. 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn.,. Natl, 908), 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Exec. V.P 


Merrill A, Watson. 


hoe Retailers Assn. 
ah New York 16, N. 
A tie 


ke 
Shore 


6 Rin. 202, 810 18th St. 
1% fer Exec ., Francis J. Gral 
"Shorthand Reporters Assn., a at State arn. 
60 Centre St., New York 7. a 
Enees ’s Assn., National —— re 
owmen’s . 
seth St.. New York 19, N. ¥.; Exec. 5 tthel 
Ww Tes 
 Shewment’ ’s League of America, 300 West Randolph 
St., Chicago, Tll.; Sec., Henry N. Shelby. 
Silurians, Society of the (1926). 12 East 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Alden D. Stanton. 
Cae Spelling Assn. (1946). Lake Placid Club, 
N. Y.; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 
Skate-Sailing Assn. of America (1922), Sec.. 
Robert Ms ae ames 567 Highland Ave... Up- 
Mont F 
e Ekcet: Heat National (1946), 


Skeet Shooting Assn., 3409 
Oak Lawn Ave., DaHas 19, Tex.; 8,327; Sec. -Mer., 


George W. White. Suite 208. 

Ski Assn. of American, National (1913), 1130 16th 
St., Denver 2, Colo.; 27,000; Exec. Sec., Warren 
Taylor. 

Ski Club of America (1947), 9 Central Park 
West, New York 23, N. Sec., Samuel Panitch. 


Small Business, American Assn. of (1942), Rm. 
431 Balter Bldg., 404 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 12, La.; Natl. Man. Dir., Joseph D. 
Henderson. 

Small Business Men’s Assn., National (1937), 
801 19th St:, N.W., Washington 6, DB: 000; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Margaret Robson. 

Soaring’ Society of America (1932), P.O. Box 
66071, Los Angeles 66, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Lloyd 


M. Licher. 
Social Bygiene Assn., American (1914), 1790 
Mrs, David 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., 
C. Prince. 
Social Problems, Society for the Study of (1951), 
Sec., Carolyn Zeleny, Wilson College, Chambers- 
“Science Research Council (1923), 230 
Park Ave., New York 17. N..-Y.; Vice Pres 
Pau! Webbink 
Social Sciences, Natl. Institute of (Jan. 28, 
New York 16, N. Y¥.: 


1899), 271 Madison Ave., 
Sec., Rosina Hahn. 


Social Welfare, Natl. Conference on (1874), 22 


“. , 


ie 


West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 6,500; Exec. 
Sec.. Joe R. Hoffer. 

Social Work Education, Council on pens: 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., 
Ernest F, Witte. 

Social Work, International Conference of 
(1928), 345 Rast 46th St.. New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec. Gen., Joe R. Hoffer 

Social Workers, National Assn. of (1955), 95 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 23,500: Exec. 
Dir., Joseph P. Anderson: 

Sociological Society, American. (1905), New 
York Un,, Washington Sq.. New York 3, N. Y.: 


6,100; Sec., Donald Young. 
Softball Assn. of America, Amateur (1933), 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N. J.; Exec. Sec., B. E. Martin 
Sojourners, National (1918), 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 
John G. Volz. 
Soldiers, Sailors 


1608 20th St., 
17,500; Sec., Lt. Col. 


and Airmen’s Club (1922), 


283 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec.. 
Mrs. Harold D. Shattuck. 

Sons of the American Legion (1932), Box 
1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 10,000; hoes * Onar 
C. A. Tesch. 

Sons of the American Revolution, National 
Society (Apr. 30. 1889), 2412 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; 18,000; Exec, Sec., 


Harold L. Putnam. 
Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Society (Feb. 11, 1890), Federal Hall Memorial, 15 
Pine St., New York 5, N Y.; 1,800; Exec. Sec., 
Muriel Slodden. 
Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), 


Box 
Station A, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Adjt.-in-Chi - 
liam D. McCain. ‘ ; ve wal: 


Sons and Daughters of Liberty (1875), 13 No. 
13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 22,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Anna £. Boston. 

Sons of Poland, Assn. of the (1903). 665 New- 
ark Ave,, Jersey City 6, N. J.; 16,882; Sec., 
Alexander Sudnik. 


Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. 
(Feb. 22, 1876) Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl. st. 
New York 4, N. ¥.; 1,500; Sec., Raymond B. 
Seymour. 
Sons of the Revolution, General Society ee 
22, 1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., 
York 4, N. Y.; 6,000; Exec, Sec., Mildred W. Treen, 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 


P.O. Box 457, Trenton 3, N. J.; 8,000; Sec., Albert 
Cc, Lambert. 


x 


P pedtharh Contra S931) P. O. Box 1571 
erence eee x 157 
Durham, N. C.; Sonny ine Wallace Wade. 
Southern Regional Council (1944), 63 Auburn 
E., Atlanta, Ga.; Exec. Sec., Harold C. 
N. ¥. (1886), Plaza Hotel, 
at 59th St., New York 19, N. Y.:; 
5. 
United (1899), P. O. 
Box 1915, Washington 13, D. C.; 25,342; Adjt. Gen., 
James H. CITE y 

Speech Assn. of America (1914), La. State Un., 
Baton Rouge 3, La.; 7,500; Sec., Dr. Owen M. 
Peterson. 

Speech and Hearing Assn., American (1925), 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
5,000; Sec., Dr. Kenneth O. Johnson, 

Speleological Society, Natl. (1939), Sec., Mrs, 
Dorothy E. Kincaid, 203 Virginia Hills Ave., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Standards Assn., American (1918), 70 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., G. F. Hussey, Jr. 

State Budget Officers, Natl. Assn. of (1945), 
c/o Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Ted Driscoll. 

State Governments, Council of (1925), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill; Exec. Dir., Bre- 
vard Crihfield. 

State Parks, Natl. Conference on (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg.. Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Dora A. Padgett. 

State Universities Assn. (1917), 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. 

State Universities, Natl. Assn. of (July 11, 
1895), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C,; Exec. Sec., Charles P. McCurdy, Jr. 

Statistical Assn., American (1839), 1757 K St., 
we Washington 6, D. C.; 6,500; Sec., Donald C. 

ey. 

Steamship Historical Society of America (1935), 
Sec., Edwin A. Patt, West Barrington, R. I. 

Steel Construction, American Institute of 
(1921), 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
M. Harvey Smedley. ; 

Steel Founders Society of America (1902), 606 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio; Sec., F. Ker- 
mit Donaldson. F 

Steuben Society of America (1919), 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17 Y.;. Exec. Sec., 
Freda J. Blank. 


Southern Society, 
Fifth Ave. 


’ . ory 


apelsky. 
Ee took Exchange, Philadelphia-Baltimore (1790), 


1401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Charles 
L. Wilson. 

Student Assn., U. S. National (1947), 3457 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Dir., Publ. Rel., 
Flo Casey. 

Student Councils, National Assn. _of (1931), 
1201 16th St., ee Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
rald M. Van Pool. 2 
a euaent Volunteer Movement for Christian 
Missions (1886), 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

N. Y¥.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Douglas W. Cook. 

Sugar Brokers Assn., National (Sept. 15, 1903), 

129 Front St., New York 5, N. Y.; Bxec. Sec., 


James Harrington. 
American (1937), Box 38, 


nbathing Assn. 
‘ieee Landing, N. 3; 8,000; Sec., Rose Holroyd. 
279 Highland Ave., 


Sunday League (1933), 
Newark 4, N. J.; 20,000; Gen. Sec., Dr. Robert 8. 


Womer. 
School Union, American (1824), 1816 
erate orf Sec., John H. 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 


Talley. 

Ceceroas: American College of (May 5, 1913), 
40 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 22,500; Sec., Dr. 
Michael L. Mason. 

Surgeons, International College of (1935), 1516 


Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Til.; 12,000; Sec. Gen., 
Dr. Max Thorek. 

Surgical Assn., American (1880), Sec., Dr, Wm. 
A. Altemeier, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Surveying and Mapping, American Congress on 


Washington 5, D. C.; 


(1941), 1435 _G St., N.W., 

Exec. Sec.,-Walter S. Dix. 
Symphony Orchestra League, American (1942), 
a P, O. Box 164, Charleston 21, W. Va.; Exec. Sec., 


Mrs. Helen M. Thompson. 


United States—Associations & Societies 


515 
Soroptimist Federation of the Americas (1921), Systems & Proced Assn. ~ 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; $0,000; x "26, Mich. suse. Bec, Se 


obscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 
Tisdale, eS we 


Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Charles F, Conlon. 

Tax Assn., National (1907), 905 Payne-Shoe- 
ap nate Harrisburg, Pa.; Exec. Dir., Walter 

A S. 

Teacher Placement Assn., Natl. Institutional 
pee Rufus Salyer, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 

ash. 

Teachers Agencies, Natl. Assn. of (1915), 620 
Case Bldg., 82 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y.; 
Sec., Hoyt S. Armstrong. 

Teachers, American Federation of (April _15, 
1916), 28 EK Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Mil.; 
53,025; Pres., Carl J. Megel. 

Teachers of English, Natl. Council of (1911), 
704 So. 6th St., Champaign, Ill.; Sec., J. N. Hook. 

Teachers of French, Amer. Assn. of (1927), 

C.; 5,500; Sec.- 


Davidson Coll., Davidson, N. 
Treas., George B. Watts, 

Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Amer. 
Assn. of (1917), DePauw Un., Greencastle, Ind.; 
Sec., L. H. Turk. 

Technical Writers and Editors, Society of (1957). 
P.O. Box 3706, Beechwold Sta., Columbus 14, 
Ohio; 2,400; Sec., Jeanne North. 

Television Arts and Sciences, National Academy 
of. (1946), 200 Central Park South, New York, 
N. Y.; 5,000; Exec. Dir., Kenneth Leedom. 

Television & Radio Artists, of 

Amer. Fed. of 
ts, 1937, and TV _ Authority, 1949); 


Fed. 
(Sept. 20, 1952, by merger of 
Radio Artis’ 
15 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 16,000; Natl. 
Exec. Sec., Donald F. Conaway. 

Telluride Assn. (1911), 217 West Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Chancellor, E. M. Johnson. 

Temperance Education (1951), 77 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago-2, Ill.; Natl. Executive, Herb- 
ert H. Parish. 

Temperance League, National (1950, by merger 
of Temperance League of Amer., successor, 1948, 
to Anti-Saloon League of Amer., 1895, and Natl. 
Temperance Movement), 131 Independence Ave., 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; Exec. Dir., Clayton 
M. Wallace. 

Temperance and Tolerance Assn. of America 
Gem) Continental Bldg., Lincoln, Neb.; 400,000; 

ounder & Pres., Ida M. Thurber. 

Tennis Assn., U. 8S. Lawn (May 21, 1881), 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y¥.; 1,680 member 
clubs; Sec., Dr. Charles H. Patton. 

Tennis Assn., U. S. Table (1933), 1718 Central 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind.; 3,000; Exec. Sec., James 
McClure. 

Testing Materials, American Society for (1898), 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 9,000; Exec. 
Sec., Robert J. Painter. 

Theatre and Academy, American National 
(1935), 1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; 3,500; 
Pres.,) Clarence Derwent. 

Theatre Wing, American (1939), 161 West 93rd 
Bie Ney. York 25, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., George A. 

mith. 

Theatres, League of N. Y¥. (1930), 137 West 48th 
Snes York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., James F. 

y. 

Theodore Roosevelt Assn. (Feb. 1, 1919), 28 East 
20th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Leslie C. 
Stratton. 

Theological Library Assn., Amer. (1947), Exec. 
Sec., Frederick L. Chenery, 606 Rathervue Pl; 


Austin 5, Tex. 

Theological Schools, Amer. Assn. of (1936), 
1250 Knott Bldg., Dayton, Ohio; Pres., Ernest C. 
Colwell. 

Theosophical Society in America (estab. 1886 
as a branch of the Theosophical Society, organized 
1875 in New York, with international heada. at 
Adyar, Madras, India.) P. O. Box 270, Wheaton, 
Ill.; Nath Sec., Caroline Tess. 

Thoreau Society (1941), State Un. Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N. Y.; Sec., Walter Harding. 

Thoroughbred Club of America (1932), Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., J. Paul Ebelhardt. 

Thrift Committee, Natl. (1917), 121 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Miss Helen White. 

Tool Engineers, American Soc. of (1932), 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich.; 40,000; Exec. Sec.. 
Harry E. Conrad. 

Topical Assn., American (1949), 3306 North 50th 
St., Milwaukee 16, Wis.; Sec., Jerome D. Husak. 

Torch Clubs, International Assn. of (1924), 151 
Irving Terrace, Buffalo 23, N. Y.; 5,000; Sec., 
Sherman G. Crayton. 

Trade Relations Council of the U. S. (1855 as 
Am. Tariff League, renamed 1959), 19 West 44th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., Richard H. 
Anthony. 

Traffic Club of N. Y. (1906), Biltmore Hotel, 
New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. George H, Burtis 
Institute of (1930), 


Amer. 


Traffic Engineers, 2029 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
David M. Baldwin. 


Training Directors, American Society of (1942), 
2020 University Ave., Madison 5, Wis.; 3,550; Exec. 
As ohog Py a (1882), 355 Lexington Ave. 
it Assn., Amer. “9 
Tas York 17, N. Y.: Gen. Sec., Arthur W. Baker. 
Transportation Assn. of America (1935), 1000 
pennecticut tae N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
Dale W. Hardin 
Tr ooting Assn. of America, Amateur_(1923), 
Sec. nee] ee ie phat South Hill St., 
401, L eles a 
ever eens Aeneciean ee of (1931), 501 
Fifth Ave. ener ne 17, N. Y.; 4,972; Exec. Vv. P., 
nd erin: 
Seat evans ations, Natl. Say of seas 1424 
K St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec , Charles 
lett. 
Geet as Aid Assn., National (1917), 72. West 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Savilla 
M. Simons. 
Travelers Aid Society of N. Y. (1905), 72 West 
eae aor York 36, N. Y.; 6,707; Gen. Dir., 
. Haynes. 
DFrial Lawyers, American College of (1950), 921 
Seabwotd Berne Los Angeles 24, Calif.; ‘Sec., 
Josep. RB nshaw. 
Trotting Assn... U. S. (1938), 1349 East Broad 
St., Courabus 16, Ohio; 13,481; Sec., Edward F 


Hackett. 
Trucking Assns., -American (1923), 1424 a 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Man. Dir., J. V. 


Lawrence. 

True Sisters, United Order of sage 21, 1846), 
150 West 85th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 13,000; 
Natl, Pres., Mrs. Lou Simon. 

Tuberculosis Assn. “3 Natl. (1904), 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., James G. Stone. 

Turf and Field Club (1895), 300 Park Ave., 
York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Miss W. Helen Eden. 

Turners, American (1848), 1550 Clinton Ave., 
No,, Rochester, N. Y.: 18,846: Sec., A. E, Eklund. 


Seg 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, Inc. 
(1940), 302 West 13th St., New York 14, N. Y.; 
Staff Adm., Vasyl Murdy. 

Ultrasonic Manufacturers Assn. (1956), 271 
North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
C. BE, Herington. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919). 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 5,500; Exec. Dir., 
bot Pearson. 


New 


25 Beacon 
. Tal- 


Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Gen. Alliance of (1880), 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass.; 20,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Nelson A, Burgess. 

United Mexican Border Veterans (1929), P.O. Box 
5435, Indianapolis, Ind.; 1,250; Adjt., Col. Alfred 


L. Moucy. 

United Nations, American Assn. for the (1923, 
as League of Nations Assn.; renamed 1945), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 45,000; Exec. 
Dir., Clark M, BHichelberger. 

United Press International (1907, formerly United 
Press Assns.; renamed 1958 after merger with In- 
ternational News Service), 220 East 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec Robert L. Fre ey. 

United Seamen’s aeeaeiog (1942), 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Otho J. Hicks. 

United Service Organizations (Feb. 4, 1941), 237 
Hast 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Francis T. Christy 

United States eae, Assn, of the (Aug. 1, aye 
by merger of U. S. Infantry Assn., 1892; U. 
Coast Artillery Assn., 1892; U.S. Field ausniers 
Assn., 1907), 1529 18th St., N.W.. Washington 6, 
D, C.; Sec., Arthur Symons. 

Universities, Assn. of American (1900), Sec.- 
Treas., J. E. Wallace Sterling, Pres., Stanford 
Univ., Stanford, Calif. 

1 West 54th St., New 


University Club (1865), 
York 19, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec. Thomas FitzGibbon. 

University Extension Assn., National (1915), 
Sec., J. M. Nolte, 152 Nicholson Hall, Un. of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

University Professors, American Assn. of (1915), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave.. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 41,264; Gen. Sec., William P. Fidler. 

University Women, American Assn. of (1882), 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 144,054; 
Gen. Dir., Dr. Helen D. Bragdon. 

Urban League of Greater N. ¥. (1910), 204 West 
136th St., New York 30, N. Y.; 5,000; Pres., Mrs, 
Sophia Y. Jacobs. 

Urban League, National (1910), 14 Hast 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 75,000; Exec. Dir., Lester B, 
—— Vis 


Granger. 
Vatel Club (1913), 349 West 48th St., New York 

6, N. Y.; Mgr., Fernand Chardenet. 

Vegetable Growers Assn. of America (1908), 528 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D, C.; Exec. Sec,, Mrs. 
Mary F. Hays, 

Veteran Corps of Artillery, State of N. ¥. (Nov. 
25. 1790), 643 Park Ave,, New York 21, N. Y.: 
Adjt., Major James McK. Rose. 


Byron Hi 
Veterans Committee, (1944) 
Pl, N.W., Waneacton 6, D. C.; a 
gr ear RP 


ter. 
Veterans of F Wars of U. S. (1899). 
V.F.W. Bldg., Broadway at 34th St., auees 
Mo.; 1,700,000; Adjt. Gen., Julian Dickenson. 
éterans of For eign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 


4), 406 W. 34th aun 
Auxiliary to ieee 14, ee ates 


. Kingman, Jr 
aaatuicank (1925), 1010 Ver- 
ak eae & 8 yg ee 5, D. C.; 30,000; 
xec. * obley. 
Volleyball Assn., U. S. (1928), 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; Pres., Viggo O. Nelson. 


pS oe 


Walt Whitman Sys of Amerie (1936), P.O. 
ox ee Hempstead, N. Y.; Exec. Chmn., Fred R. 


°Waither League (1893), 875 No. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill.; Exec. Dir., E. N. Witt. 

War Dads, American (1942), 819 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo.; 10,000; Exec. Sec., L. E, Benck- 
eser. 

War Mothers, American (1917), 2615 Woodley 
Place, N.W., Washington 8, D.C.; Sec., Mrs. Clara 


A. Hale. 

War of 1812, General Society of the (Sept. 14. 
1814), 3311 Columbia Pike, Lancaster, Pa.; Sec., 
Gen. John W. Willson Loose. 

Watch and Clock Collectors, Natl. Assn. of 
(1943), 335 No. 3rd St., Columbia, Pa.; 2,900; 
Sec., Eari T. Strickler. 

Water Works Assn., Amer. (1881), 2 Park Ave., 
Nig poe 16, N. Y.; 12,388; Sec., Raymond J. 

‘aus 

Waterfowl Assn., Amer. (1952) P. O. Box 1890, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.; Sec., Mrs, Ruth H. Hanson, 

Welding Society, American (1919). 33 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., F. L. Plummer. 

Wesleyan Service Guild (1921), 150 Fifth Ave.. 
New York 11, N. ¥.; 131,170; Sec., Miss Lillian 
A. Johnson. 

Westchester Children’s Assn. (1914), 7 Lake St., 
White Plains, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Merl Hubbard. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Assn. ( 1909), 
712 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Portland 4, Ore.; Sec., 
George S. Long, Jr. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Assn., National (1928), 
40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; Exec. 

Cc. Meryl Sullivan, 

Wildlife Federation, Natl. 

St., N.W., Washington 12, 


(1936), 232 Carroll 
D. C.; Sec., C.: H. 


Callison. 

Wildlife Foundation, North American ee 7 
Wire B.dg., Wasnington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Gutermuth. 

Wildlife Management Institute (1945), 709 ies Sa 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Vice Pres., C. 
Gutermuth. 


William Penn Fraternal Assn. (1886), 436 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 88,027; Pres., Coloman 


Revesz. 

Williams Club (1913), 24 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 1,873; Sec., Allen F. Maulsby. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), Bo 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, . C.. Exec. 
Sec., Benita S. Harris. 

Woman’s Assn., Amer. (1922), 111 East 48th St., 
New York 17, Y.; Exec. Dir., Emma Partridge. 

Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union, Na- 
tional (Nov. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill.; 300, 000; Pres., Mrs. Glenn G. Hays. 

Woman’ s National Farm and Garden Assn, 
(1914), Corr. Sec., Mrs, Ralph B. Kennard, 3017 
Military Rd., N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 

Woman’s Press Club of N. ¥. City (1889), Hotel 
Statler- ei jth Ave. at 33rd St., New York 1 
Ni ¥gePress, Miss Hilda J. Couch. 

Women Artists, National Assn. of (1889), 236 
East 60th St.. New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Madeleine George, 

Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company (1927), 25 Parkview Ave., 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. John B. O’Brien, 

Women of the United States, Natl. Council of 
(1888), 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Wiss 
Sec., Mrs. John Sprague Bauman. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of aes ’ 
1026 17th St., N. iA Waghineton 6. S c: 
126,562; Exec. Sec., Miss Dixie Drake. 
Women World War aeierens: cies 237 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 80,000; Sec., Letitia 
DeSouza. , a 

omen’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1927), 222 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 50,000; Exec. Dir., 
Nathan Gould. 


Newtan & ve Srookiyn 46, eee thes 2 Ae . 


oe Women’s Army Co; Veterans Assn., National 
-WAC-VETS, (1946), Pres. Miss Miriam Seltzer, 
131745 No. Catalina St., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Women’s City Club of N. ¥. (1916) 
Ave., New York 17; N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Remy 


maire. 
Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890), 
1734 .N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 11,000,- 
000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas. 
: Women’s Clubs, Natl. Federation of Business 
{ and Professional (1919). 2012 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 174,000; Exec. Dir., 
Miss Rose Leibbrand. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 3,321; 
- Pres., Miss Mary H. Tolman. 

Women’s International League for Peace and 

Freedom, U. S. Section (1915), 2006 Walnut St., 
| Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Admin. Sec., Mrs. Mildred 
| Scott Olmsted. 

Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 
West 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y.; 3,200; Corr. 
Sec., Milton Thiessen, 

Woodmen of America, Modern (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 456,000; Sec., 
John C. Phillips. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891), 3301 
Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 151,625; Sec., Miss 
Louise Patrick. 

Woodmen of the World (June 28, 1890), 1447 
Tremont Place, Denver 2, Colo.; 32,123; Sec.- 
Treas., Dan H. Miller. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 5, 1890), 17th and Farnam Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; 418,650; Pres., H. M. Lundgren. - 

Wool Associates of the N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
(1930), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; Pres., 
W. Gordon McCabe, Jr. 

Wool Growers Assn., National (1865), 414 Cran- 
dall Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah; Exec. Sec., 
Edwin E. Marsb. 

Wool Manufacturers, National Assn. of (1864), 
=e Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Glen F. 

rown. 


1939, was instituted by the Louisv 
sponsored by participating newspa 
Winners since 1950 have been: 


1950—(Tie), Colquitt Dean, Atlanta, Ga. (Atlanta 
journal); Diana Reynard, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Cleveland Press), champions; (2) Jim Bern- 
hard, Houston, Texas (Houston Press); (3) Nancy 
Maclaren, Lowell, Mass. (Lowell Sun). : 

2951—Irving Belz, 13, Memphis, Tenn. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar), champion; (2) Michael Arating? 
13, New York, N. Y. (World-Telegram & Sun); 

; (3) Mary Ellen Rusk, 12, Washington, D.C. 
re (Akron Beacon Journal). 

1952—Doris Ann Hall, 13, Hudson, N.C. (Winston- 
Salem Journal & Sentinel), champion; (2) Mar- 
jorie Feliart, 13, Crafton, Pa. (Pittsburgh Press); 
(3) Mary Anne Bechkowiak, 13, Akron, Ohio 
(Washington Daily News). p 

1953—Elizabeth Hess, 13, Phoenix, Ariz. (Arizona 
Republic), champion: (2) Raymond A. Sokolov, 
11, Detroit, Mich. (Detroit News); (3) David 
Hudson, 13, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio (Akron Beacon 
Journal) 

1954—William Cashmore, 14, Center Square, Pa. 
{Norristown “Times Herald), champion, (2) 
William Kelley, ii, Deering, Mo. 
Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn ); 


(Memphis 
(3) Patricia 
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Workmen’s Circle (4900), 175 East Broadway, 


New York 2, N. Y.; 70,000; Gen. Sec., Nathan 
ee ee 


Chanin. 

Yale Club of N. ¥. City (1897), 50. Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Winslow M,. Lovejoy. 

YMHAs and Jewish Community Centers, World 
Federation of. (1946), 145 East 32nd St., New York 
16, N. Y.; Adm. Sec., Philip Goodman. 

YM-YWHAs of Greater New York, Associated 
(1957), 33 West 60th St., New York 23, N. ¥., 
17,000; Gen. Dir., Irving Brodsky. 

Young Judaea, National (1909), 116 West 14th 
St., New York, N. Y¥.; 16,000; Pres., Edward 
Berman. 4 

Young Men’s Christian Assns., Natl. Council of 
(1844 in London, 1851 in N. A.), 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; 2,535,876; Gen- Sec., Herbert 
P. Lansdale, Jr. 

Young Republican National Federation (1931), 
1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 650,000; 
Sec., Patricia S, Hennessy. 

Young Women’s Christian Assn. (1855 in Eng- 
land; 1858 in U.S.A.), 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Pres., Miss Lilace Reid Barnes. 

Youth Hostels, Amer. (1934), 14 West 8th St., 
New York, N. Y¥.; 14,500; Exec. Dir., Justin Cline. 


7 es 


Zionist Organization of America (1897), 145 
Fast 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y.; 0 : 
Sec., Sidney Marks. 

Zonta International (Nov. 8, 1919), 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 14,350; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 


Lucille Z. Crawiord. 
Zoological Society, N. ¥.° (1895), 30 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Harold J. O'Connell. 
Zoologists, American Society of (1890), Sec., Dr. 
Gairdner Moment, Dept. of Biological Sciences, 
Goucher College, Baltimore 4, Maryland. 


ee 


National Spelling 

i i ted by Scripps : 
ope Datoeel ia bythe & ane oy Courier-Journal in 1925. Children under 16 years of age 
pers are eligible to compete for the cash prizes and prize trips. 


Bee Champions 
-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 


Brown, 14, Birmingham, Ala. (Birmingham 
Post-Herald). 

1955—Sandra Sloss, 13, Granite City, Il. (Sf. 
Louis Globe-Democrat), champion; (2) Jean 
Copeland, 12, Prescott, Ariz. (Arizona Republis, 
Phoenix): (3) Naomi Klein, 12, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(New York World-Telegram & The Sun). 

1956—Melody Sachko, 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pitts, 
burgh Press), champion; (2). Sandra Owen, 13, 
Justus, Ohio (Canton Repository); (3) Ann 
Malone Warren, 13, Monticello, Ga. (Atlanta 


Journal). 

1957—1 (Tie), Sandra Owen, 14, Navarre, Ohio 
(Canton Repository), and Dana Bennett, 13, 
Denver, Colo. (Rocky Mountain News); 3 Mary 


Gilliland, 13, Fort Worth, Texas (Fort Worth 


Press). 

1958—1, Jolitta Schlehuber, 14, McPherson, Kans. 
(Topeka Daily Capital); 2, Terry Madeira, 13, 
Elizabethtown, Pa. (Harrisburg Patriot & Eve- 
ning News); 3, Stanley A. Schmidt, 14, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (Cincinnati Post-Station WCPO). 


| 1959—1, Joel Montgomery, 12, Denver, Colo. (Rocky 


Mountain News); 2, Robert Orossley, 13, Morris- 
town (Pa.) Times Herald; 3, Allan Lee Kramer, 
13, Miami (Fla.) Herald. 


Scholarships for Americans in Oxford and Rome 


A male, unmarried U. S. citizen with five years’ 
domicile, 18 to 24 years of age on Oct. 1 of the 
year of application, with at least junior standing 
at some recognized degree-granting university or 
college in the United States, and qualities as laid 
down by Cecil John Rhodes: a) literary and 
scholastic ability and attainments; b) qualities of 
manhood, truthfulness, courage, devotion to duty, 
sympathy, kindliness, unselfishness, and fellow- 
ship; c) exhibition of moral force of character and 
of instincts to lead and to take an interest in his 
fellows; d) physical vigor, as shown by fondness 
for and success in sports, may compete for one of 
32 scholarships awarded annually under the will 
of Cecil Rhodes, providing two years of study 
in England. Permission to marry without depriva- 
tion of his scholarship may be given by the Rhodes 
Trustees for a Scholar’s third year. The stipend is 


£750 ($2,100)\a year. Information may be obtained 
from President Courtney Smith, American Secre- 
tary of the Rhodes Scholarships, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. New Rhodes scholarships 
for Oxford University have been provided by the 
trustees for Ceylon, Ghana, the Malayan area, 
Nigeria and the Caribbean countries outside Ja- 
maica. 

The American Academy in Rome, est. -1894, 
chartered 1905 by Act of Congress, awards one- 
year fellowships, with possibility of extension, to 
American citizens for independent work in fine 
arts and classical studies. A research fellowship 
in classical studies has a grant of $4,000 and resi- 
dence at the Academy; others have $3,000 and 
residence. Information may be obtained from the 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library Service provides technical, 


legal, educational, and recreational reading 


materials to all USAF personnel. It includes 214 main libraries within the U.S. continental limits and 
61 main libraries and library service centers overseas with a total of 5,453 service units including 
pranches and field collections. The Air Force Library collections contain over 4,632,284 volumes with 
an annual circulation of 10,519,653 volumes. Each Air Force Library is suvplied with technical and 
~ legal books by a central procurement directed by the Libraries Section at USAF Ha, Washington, D.C. An 
Air Force Library publicity contest and a short story contest open to personnel are conducted each year. 


Soaps ee ee ee 
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The first International Oceanographic Congress 

met at the United Nations Aug. 31 to Sept. 12. 
Sponsors were the American Assn. for the Ad- 
yancement of Science, the International Advisory 
Committee on Marine Sciences of UNESCO and the 
Special Committe on Oceanographic Research of 
the International Council of Scientific Unions. 
The Congress was attended by 1100 scientists from 
54 countries. Among oceanographic vessels that 
tied up at New York piers for the time were the 
Mikhail Lomonosov of the Soviet Union and the 
vessel used by Capt. Jacques-Yves Costeau for his 
undersea studios in cooperation with the National 
Geographic Society. 
_ Papers read at the Congress came under five 
heads: history of the oceans, sea populations, the 
deep sea, boundaries of the sea, and cycles of 
organic and inorganic substances.in the sea. 


Expedition Downwind with ships Horizon and 
and Baird studied ocean phenomena for Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, Calif. Its heat-flow 
measurements in waters along the western edge of 
South America give support to the theory that 
great convection currents inside the earth bring 
hot material up toward the under side of the 
earth’s crust in regions where the crust is lifted 
up and return this material when cooled to regions 
where the ocean crust is warped downward. 

The expedition also found indications that North 
Pacific deep water extends to Tuamotu ridge, a 
projection of the East Pacific rise, South of the 
ridge the deep water is of Antarctic origin. 

The deep water ship Crawford of Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institute found basins in which 
deep water is isolated from both North Atlantic 
and Caribbean deep waters and may be residues 
of water that circulated under different climatic 
conditions, 


SEEKING EARTH’S CRUST 


Newest oceanographic research aims at penetrat- 
ing the sediment on the ocean’s floor to the Mo- 
horovicic Discontinuity, the lower boundary of the 
earth’s crust. Planned by the National Academy 
of Science and aided by the National Science 
Foundation, it involves the use of several ocean- 
ographic vessels and eventually of drill rigs. Two 
of the vessels are the Vema, of Lamont Geological 
Observatory, Columbia Univ., and the Gibbs, op- 
erated by Hudson Laboratories of Columbia Univ. 
for the U. S. Office of Naval Research. Object 
is to determine fossils and other marine data in 
the half mile of sediment and the character of 
the crust. 


UNDERWATER DEFENSE DATA 


Canada’s Dept. of Mines & Technical Surveys 
has allocated $3,000,000 for the erection of the 
Bedford Institute of Oceanography, near Halifax, 
N.S. It will study Canadian waters and sea bed 
along the Atlantic and Arctic coasts in coopera- 
tion with the Geological Survey, the Fisheries Re- 
search Board and other scientific agencies. There 
will be a staff of 300 and a fleet of 10 vessels, of 
which the first, the Hudson, now being built at a 
cost of $7,000,000, will be ready in 1961. The 
scientific studies will furnish data for anti-sub- 
marine defense. 


SUBMERGED LAND BRIDGE 


David M. Hopkins of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, described the submerged’ land bridge between 
Alaska and Siberia in Science, June, 1959, as 
follows: 

“Many facts of paleontology «and bio-geography 
indicate that the Old and New Worlds have some- 
times been connected by a continuous land route 
that extended from Alaska across the present 
Shallow floors of the Bering and Chukchi Seas to 
Siberia. The floor of the northeastern Bering Sea, 
Bering Strait and Chukchi Sea is a wide platform 
extending from the Alaskan to the Siberian coast, 
covered by 100 to 500 ft. of water. Geological evi- 
dence indicates quite clearly that Siberia and 
Alaska represent segments of a single continental 
mass, separated by a segment only temporarily 
Submerged . . . We may conclude that the area 
of the seas lay above sea level throughout most 
of the last 50 or 60 million years. The present 
basins of the seas could not have come into 
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Source: U. 8. Hydrographic Office; National Geographic Society 


existence until after the major exchange of land 
vertebrates that took place during middle-to-late 
Pliocene time, a few million years ago.” 


FOUR MAJOR OCEANS 

Four major bodies of water are recognized by 
geographers and mapmakers. They are: the Pacific, 
Atlantic, Indian and Arctic Oceans. 

The Atlantic and Pacific oceans are considered 
divided at the equator into the North Atlantic and- 
South Atlantic; the North Pacific and South 
Pacific. } 

The Arctic Ocean is the name for waters north 
of the continental land masses in the region of 
the Arctic Circle. 

The term Antarctic Ocean is used by some 
cartographers to describe the waters around 
Antarctica, but as no fixed geographic points 
locate its northern limits the ocean is not recog- 
nized as such by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office or the International Hydrographic Bureau 
of Monaco. Occasionally oceanographers define the 
northern limits of these waters as the Subtropical 
Convergence, a zone in which surface temperature 
drops rapidly. This line, usually near 40° s. Lat., 
shifts stasonally, 

All waters outside the continents connect with 
the oceans, but for purposes of local identification 
they are called seas, gulfs, bays, channels and 


straits. aREA AND AVERAGE DEPTH 
Oceans Sa. mi. | Depth ft. 
Paciiie;. 20s e<. 5 63,801,668! 14,048 
ACTA os ote tars Speteay [NOSSO OO 12,880 
BHGHAN ie eres 28,356,276) 13,002 
APGHOS Agate a5 cies ies 5,440,197 3,953 
Seas 

Malay Sea...............] 3,144,056) 3,976 
Caribbean Sea....... 1,063,340) 8,172 
Mediterranean............ 966,757 87 
Bering Sea scsi nseiss eos 875,753 4,714 
Guifof Mexico... .......: 595,760 961 
Sea of Okhotsk... ..... 589,807 2,749 
East China Sea, ., . 482,317 617 
Hudson Bay....... 475,792) 420 
Sea of Japan 389,074 4,492 
Andaman Se 307,954 854 
North Sev. 222,124 308 
Black Sea. 178,378 3,610 
Red Sea. 169,073 1,611 
Baltic... 163,050 189 
Persian Gulf... .... ,201 82 
Guilt of St. Lawrence... 91,815) 417 
English Channel & Irish Sea) 68,919 190 
Guif of California ...3..0 5... 62,625) 2,667 
GSS BOVE S «Serta et crorcs dec 28,880 23 

Total area.............|139,405,122).......... 

Average depth... .......|.......... 12,451 
Including adjacent seas area in square miles: 
Pacific. 4... 69,374,182)........ 3: 
Atlantic: ay tween eee 41,105,436} .. 2.5.0. 
Indian, ....... 28,925,504|.... 0... 


ARMS OF MEDITERRANEAN 
Extent, 966,757 sq. mi.; av. depth, 4,878 ft. 
Adriatic Sea, e. of Italy. 
Ionian Sea, betw. Italy and Greece. 
Aegean Sea, betw. Greece and Turkey. 
Tyrhennian Sea, w. of Italy, e. of Sardinia. 
Ligurian Sea, w. and sw. of northern Italy, : 
Sea of Crete, n. of Crete, 
Gulf of Lions, s. and e, of France. 
of Venice n. end of Adriatic. 
of Salerno, w. of Campania, Italy, 
of Genoa, n. end of Ligurian. 
of Taranto, s. of Italian mainland. 
of Gabes, e. of Tunisia. 
of Alicante and Gulf of Almeria, e. of Spain, 
Bay of Naples, Italy. 
Strait of Gibraltar. 
Strait of Otranto, betw. Italy and Albania. 
MALAY SEA 

Extent, 3,114,056 sq. mi., av. depth 3,976 ft. 
Comprising waters between the South Pacific and - 
the Indian Ocean, s. of the Chinese mainland and 
surrounding Indonesian islands. 

The Malay Sea comprises the following seas: 
Sulu, Celebes, Molukka, Halmahera, Ceram, 
Banda, Arafura, Timor, Flores, Bali, Java, Savu 
and South China; also the following gulfs: Thai- 
land, ‘Tomini, Boni, and the following straits: 
Malacca, Singapore and Makassar. 
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Geologic Eras 


Source: United States Geological Survey 


The age of the earth’s crust is based on un- 
certain data. The estimates by scientists vary, 
the largest being 3,300 million years. The rocks 
composing the earth’s crust are grouped by 
geologists into three great classes—igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous rocks have been solidified from a 
molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic recks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
thrown out from volcanoes. ’ 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
(eolian). The sediment may consist (1) of rock 


Era and Length| Period & Length Epoch 
pany Sethe a ot a 
Quaternary Recent. 
1,000,000 yrs. | Pleistocene 
Cenozoic Pliocene. 
(Recent Life) Miocene. 
60,000,000 yrs. Tertiar Oligocene. 
59,000, yrs.| Eocene. 
Paleocene. 
Cretaceous Late. 
65,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
Mesozoic Late. 
(Intermediate Jurassic Middle. 
Life) 25,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
120,000,000 yrs. 
Late. 
Triassic Middle. 
30,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
a Permian 
25,000,000 yrs. 
ne Late. 
. ‘a8 Pennsylvanian| Middle. 
s 22 25,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
35) Mississippian | Late. 
'S) 25,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
Late. 
Devonian Middle. 
Paleozoic 60,000,000 yrs.| Early. 
$30,000,000 Tate 
,000, Ts. yi 
a a Silurian Middle. 
35,000,000 yrs.} Early. 
Late 
Ordovician Middle 
80,000,000 yrs.| Barly 
| pa LA ea ze 
Late 
Cambrian Middle 
Early 


80,000,000 yrs. 


Precambrian 
2,490,000,000 + 


fragments or particles of various sizes which form 
sandstone, shale, and conglomerate; (2) of the 
remains or products of animals and plants which 
form certain limestones and coals; (3) of the 
products of chemical action or evaporation that 
form salt, gypsum, etc.; or (4) of a mixture of 
these materials. A characteristic feature of sedi- 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known as 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order of 
succession of the sedimentary rocks and that of 
their contained fossils that the fundamental data 
of historical geology have been deduced. 

Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com~ 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 
morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble. 


Characteristic Life 


of man. Animals and plants of mod- 
ern types. 


‘Age of mammals. Possible first appears 
ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution of 
modern mammalian stocks, Marine and non- 
marine invertebrates of modern types. 

and development of highest orders of plants. 


Age of reptiles. Rise and culmination of 
huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
pearance of birds and mammals. Origin of 
social insects. Cephalopods dominant 
among marine invertebrates. Non-marine 
invertebrates common. Seed-bearing flow- 
ing plants, including palms and hardwood 
trees appear in abundance in Barly Creta- 
ceous. 
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‘Age of amphibians. Origin of reptiles. In- 
sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
brates continue abundant. Dominance 
among plants or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
Earliest cone-bearing trees. 


[Age of fishes. Shellfish (mollusks) also abun- 
dant. Culmination of brachiopods, rise of 
land plants, and origin of amphibians. 


AR NE SILI Se 

Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
ees and of reef-building corals. First land 
plants. 


eee 
Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 


eee ee eer 

First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
of land animals. Algae abundant. 


Di 
First life that has left record. Algae and 
problematica. 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 


Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara. The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has heen removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
pellished with trees and flowers. No trace remains. 


Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
decorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 

Temple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 
umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 
set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 


It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crewd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 


Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century frag- 
ments reached the British Museum. 

Colossus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor. 
Erected about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown 
down by an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the 
ground many years it was cut up for junk. The 
legend that it stood astride the channel leading 
into the post of Rhodes is without foundation. 


Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.’’ A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. 
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Famous Waterfalls 


Source: National Geo~raphic Society, Washington, D.C. 


of 
e: total drop whether in one © leaps. TFalls consisting 
In the table below height means ti : xr 

remain dry for a part of each year. When names of rivers are not shown, in most. cases they are 


the same as those of the falls. = 
nore. Name and Location liatre: 
daho 


t. 
Bere Name and Location 


Name and Location 


————_—_—___--_-- vw . 

AFRICA Iceland—Dett! Gokulsé 4) 49|| Tal ork (upoen de 
<= ue de - SuENed Rieke ee 2 = role = poe) ; 
Mganca (Lucaia River) -..]  262)) Gul wauvite or White | 464|| #*Shoshone(Shake Ri 195 

Huscana (Conene _....|  406||Itaty—Tosa or‘Foce.. 22°] 470 Se ees 
thiopia—Baratierl mberland........-.+ 68 
= (Ganale Dorya River)... 459 et es SES bag ue — 
“SESE ATAdalet (ss <n ee 650}, Great (Potomac River).. 90 
Sees oF Abbe HikesdaisLake):|  974|| (Cascade type) 
EVER) vives neice vee wo se 1 ET rtm a Pe eerie 
Verme eee 525|| **Minnehaha...........| 54 
(Ganale Dorva River)... 229 — Sheet a tere aye Raie)= 7 Se anpane 
Northern Rhodesia iS) ter (Gus ee ue 3 M 3.) See 15 
Chirombo (Ieisa River).. 880}| Vettis (Ut e ve Pipi 529||New Jersey 
N_and 'S. Rhodesia. _ Nonna. Ueda sb **PassalO: 6.5.2 caceves 70 
*Victoria (Zambezi River).| 354||Sweden Panielsa Tees 148||New York } 
N. Rhodesia and sanded (ener Ri : 243|| | Taughannock.......--+| - 215 
Tanganyika—*Kalambo. 705) ages oes iver)... ee tone 
d > 
“Mfurchison (Victoria Nile +*Stora Sjotallet xgo|| /Multooman. 620 
Velie fe See 120 (Lulea River).......+.- Sancenad . 
Union of South Afric inna lene 8 = Shit Ralloresko ae 256 
Basuteland acne eee Rock House Creek. 125 
Maletsunyane.......5.- 630|| Switzerlan 150||Washington 
Cape Province Handeck (Aar ead 5 peesterers ees cy 198 
*Aughrabies or Log “al Pissevache (Wildbac a be gr EP NS 
ee Bivens) © 400) Selonenbach capper) Narada (Paradise River)| 168 
‘a : i ii 300 
Howick (Umgeni River).| 36 (Rosenlaui Glacier)...... wi eaaonine gee: 270 
USGI alain tess « Se ai See tree) ayltwiseounta si, aoe 
Highest Fall..... =n ey ee Hee Chee Pistecnoe oa Manitou (Black River) .. 165 
ASIA iver} icles. core + eoeiers s 
India—**Cauvery........| 299}| +Trummelbach Yellowstone National Pk. = 
**Gersoppa (Sharavatl (Jungfrau Glaciers)...... 950 Tower aay eaesS a 
AOR cP 2 apire kon aren oo 830) (Cascade type) Yellowstone pone 109 
Indochina NORTH AMERICA Yellowstone (lower) .... 
Khon (Mekong Riyer).... 70|| Canada Mexico 218 
(Group of falls and cas- British Columbia El Salto. 04... -. .- 28 
cades across 8-mile wide! {Takakkaw (Daly Glacier)| 1,650/|)**Juanacatian (Rio Grande 
stream) Highest Hoh Jone mon de Santiago) .......... 66 
Japan ‘anther el Creek)... 
**Kegon (Lake Chuzenji).| 330)| Labrador . SOUTH AMERICA 
Yudaki (Lake Yunoko)... 270 Grand (Hamilton River) . 245)|Ar, Seri ese a7 
AUSTRALASIA “itginia Brazil—Herval "2. ""1| 400 
Feet tn: Wales (South Nahanni River).. 315|| Paulo Afonso (Sao Fran- ve 
fWentworth.....+.--..| 878) Qe reneyess. ce. ss “| “S87|| sStoswcerinneass cae 
Highest fall -+-++++--++1 | 3801 canada-United States (Rio Grande)..........] 116 
os aol) SineesaS™ Soe eG Riven...| 40 
|g a a 160! Iprazil-Paraguay 
New Zealand Guairu or Sete Quedas 
+Bowen (Irom Glaciers)..|  540|| United States (Alto Parana River)....] 130 
Highest fail............ 470) —— H Creek 299||British Guiana 
+Sutheriand (Arthur Riv.).| 1,904 eet? (Havasu Creek). |. Kaieteur (Potaro River).| 741 
Highest fall........... “| '815|| Calitoroia King Edward VIII 
Feather (Fall River)... . 640 (Semang River).. ; 840 
EUROPE Yosemite National Park King George VI.._111.! 
Austria—Gastetn (upper). Bridsivelly,.y.<<jianisted 620 (Utsh: River). “""! 4 600 
(Ache River)........... 207 Tliflouette... 6... csc a. 370 +Marina ({pobe River). 500 
Gastein (lower) Nevada (Merced River) 594 Highest fall, , . eS 300 
ene pen) a eos 3 280) er ONE: naad Rivets oe IColombia—Tequendama 
xolling (Schwarzbach ernal erce: ver), : = 
TS ON GRGISCE ICE HEE 200) *Yosemite (upper) " 1,430 (Bogota River)....... e 443 
+Krimml (Krimml Glacier)! 1,300 *Yosemite (lower) . . : 320||Ecuador 
LIPITOR G CA. eee ke oe 460/| Colorado Agoyan (Pastaza River, 
France—Gavarnie MOVE new < ere aeleleeeaes 266 trib. AMazon)......... 200 
(Pyrenees Glaciers)..... 1,385)| Georgia Venezuela—taAngel..... 3,212 
Great Britain—Wales. ... PTallulah: 7 Saoieatecne mere 251 || -Highest falls as «cic cn eats 2,648 
Pistyll (Cain River)..... 150 Highest fall's ou. gates 89!! Kukenaan... 3... be ccees 000 


There are tens of thousands of watertalls scattered over the earth, hundreas of them ot considerable 
magnitude. Height alone does not indicate the importance of a cataract. Other significant facts are 
volume of flow, steadiness or variableness of flow, width of crest, whether the water drops sheerly or 
over a sloping surface, and whether in a single leap or in a succession of leaps. When relatively low 
falls occur in succession over a considerable length of streambed, they are classed as cascades. 

On the basis of mean annual flow combined with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
waterfall. Its estimated mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in. the Congo River, but not one of its seven cataracts, spread out 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 


The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusecs: Ni- 
agara, 212,200; Paulo Afonso 100,000; Urubununga, 97,000; Iguazu, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 53,000; 
Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador) 30,000 to 40,000: and Kaieteur 23,400. 

Cauvery, in India, is one of the most varia) 


ble waterfalls. It is known to have fluctuated trom a 
mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season. 


Niagara Falls 


The Niagara River carries the water of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, a descent of 326 ft. in 36 miles. 
It flows over two cataracts at Niagara: Horseshoe Fall, in Canada, 160 ft. tall, and American Fall 
(U. S.) 167 ft, tall, separated by Goat Island. Horseshoe is about 2,500 ft. across; American, 1,000 ft, 
Niagara has the steadiest flow of all waterfalls because the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir, Over 
212,000 cubic ft. of water per secon 


¢ : d passes over the Falls, 94% over Horseshoe. The river below 
Goat Island is 92 ft. deep. The Whirlpool Rapids, about half a mile below are located in a gorge 
only 400 ft. wide leading to the Whirlpool. 
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Source: 


Important Islands and Their Areas 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Figure in parentheses shows rank ami . Z 
eae te toch cbten es er a pe eerie wae teecee islands. Some islands have not been 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles 


ARCTIC OCEAN 
Canadian Islands 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles 


Newfoundland, Canada... 
Prince Edward, Canada... 2,184 


LOCATION-OWNERSHIP 
Area in Square Miles 


East Indies 


2,147 


Matins(h).e.eee ee ee St. Helena, Gt. Br........ 46.9) 
eee aaa 192.38 South Geobta, Gk ie... 1.41 Pagarskarcpeaga Beha 
SR Ot SN rs ea 21,606|| Tierra del Fuego, Chile New Ireland........... 3,340 
Ellesmere (10)..........-. 77,392 and Argentina. ..... ++ 18,800|| Borneo, Indonesia-Gt.Br.(3)290,012 
Maptoilia ts. on | eee 16,503 BALTIC SEA Celebes, Indonesia.......- 65,662 
Prince Patrick..........- 7,192 Alands, Finland.......... 572||Java, Indonesia.........- 48,534 
pisved of Wales........-- 13,736||Bornholm, Denmark...... 217||Madura, Indonesia....... 2,113 
merset.... Gotland, Sweden........- 1,220|| Moluccas, Indonesia...... 32,301 
el eat ig CARIBBEAN SEA Ceram. ...:2.: 2405 eee 6,621 
Axel Heiberg Antigua, Gre Briar: «sss. 108||New Guinea, Netherlands- 
Wistoriny(9) eke tree es Aruba, Netherlands....... 69.9]; Australia (2)........+-- 316,861 _ 
Barbados, Gt. Br......... 166||Sumatra, Indonesia (6). . . . 167,620 
U.S.S.R. Islands CUDAE ooo sreccer in oteigietelersieas 41,634 OF? 2 inieio iebatte ; 
Franz Josef Land.......-. 7,050 Tete of Pines's.. 51. wpreicles 1,18 IndonesianTimor 
Curacao, Netherlands..... 173 Portuguese 
Novaya Zemlya. /........ 32,200 
Wrangel 3.100 Dominica, Gt. Br......... 305 Fijis Gt. B 
BE OOO Nes ve: 8.100! | Guadeloupe. France....-. _- 583||" Stitt vevnn poaee é 
NORWAY Hispaniola, Haiti and Formosa 
Rigalbards = isco eae ee 24,095|| Dominican Republic.... 30,025|| Funafuti, Gt. Br.. U.S. 
Saati Herat sete ener Jamaica, Gt. Br.......... 4,411\| seenote~ 
p= aoe | Martinique, France....... 380||Galapagos, Ecuador....... 2,868 
ATLANTIC OCEAN Puerto Rico, U.S........ 3,435 peta ee x ys ee py 
Anticosti, Canada Tobago, Gt. Br........-. 116; awallan, UO: See 
Hawail........2<2022 02s eee 
7 een ier egg ee 4\| Trinidad, Gt. Br......... 1,862||- Oahu... 2) soso ee 
Mee: Scechaerg ta sh Se ake Witging, US. es, 2, i00. = 133||Hong Kong, Gt. Br......- 32 
Sio Miguel. ....2.-..0. INDIAN OCEAN Japan, 4 main islands 146.742 
Bahamas, Gt. Br.. ‘Andamaiif Sidia.\, 2Ytocs, 2,508\) cements 34,276 
Bermudas, Gt. Br. .. ; Ser de has ge a : Honshu (7) 89,009 
Block, Rhode Island g||Cevlon.....-.---.++4ee%e 25,332) Kyushu... 16,247 
Anni: OWLY 2. Saisie es ree 9.3|| Madagascar (Malgache Shikoku. . . 210 
2,808 Republic) (4).......... 228,642||Iwo Jima, U.S. Admin., 
670||Mauritius, Gt. Br......-.. 716 a. Islands. . 7.<+%% : ae 
Pemba, Gt. Br........+:+ 380) | SOUS Sos tie aaa eee 
wPenerife.. 5. . a. 919 - arian a} 
Cape Breton, Ganada..... 3,970||Réunion;France......... 969]) excl neo oe terr., re 
Cape Verde, Portugal..... 1,557||Seychelles, Gt. Br.......- 156! Satpan. 2:22 eee 47 
Lae Se Deere ts Bie Seu ose! : nee Zanzibar, Gt. Br......... 640 ani Ga ee os G: 
ands, Gt. Br........- uam, U. Sis2 se aeneae 
“ British Isles Hite eee oe 231|| Marshalls, U.S, trust temas aie 
Biri Feit SOG Tess see Note 
oat ee mabe ee 84,186 MEDITERRANEAN SEA Marquesas, France......- 492 
Giennel iatands 75 Balearics, Spain.......... 1,936]! New Caledonia, France... 6,223 
Cos Te aa ae 44,9||Corfu, Greece. ... . 246||New Hebrides, Gt. Br.-Fr. 5,700 
Se ee * 7 -gg|| Corsica, France. 3,367|| New Zealand. 4 islands.. . .103,415 
Spe ier ober mmaew ears a ete, Greece 3,235 Ghatham., is: 7.2 372 
PIEDrIAeS 1a iaidis aa vss vise 2,662||Cyprus,-Gt. Br..........- 3,572|| North Island........... 44,281 
Ireland island......... . -, -31,839|| Dodecanese, Greece. . 1,035|| South Island........... 58,092 
Treland, republie....... 26'601|; _Rhodes......... ae 54. Stewart. .....--+ereaee 670 
Northern Ireland....... 5,238||Elba, Italy.....+---+2+-+- 87.4|| Okinawa 
DIAS Since = stBe a0 Aas COS 221 ae GiSBre ssaates © ie Phillipines ... 
AIGA. 2. we were ccc ves Leyte 
PRON R gE in Sh FES oic h ¢ - 876!) sardinia, Italy. ......+-++ 9,283|| Luzon. 
Scillles. 0... .+eee rere 6.3||Sicily, Italy... ....-+++6- 9/927|| Mindanao 
Shetlands. ......-+--+-+++ 551 E Mindoro 
FT af Se AOS OES BEET 670 PACIFIC OCEAN Negros 
OUI SHG ie soa /ora Sead 147 Palawan 
i Panay 
Greenland, Denmark (1). . .840,000 m Samar 
MOobA < ieia.daiens Gu ss> 39,698 jee) 
Long Island, N. Y., total.. 1,723 Ryukyue, 0. 8. i ee 
land only........-+- so 1,401 kK nergy te ee Cait soon aan 
Madeiras, Portugal....... piel Ge anrert 2s Gt; Bia 82s Samoa oh oie eee 1,209 
' Mass., mays erican Samoa....... 
a ctl, wee Lats x . 108.7 Speen Le oO abr a2 = New Zealand Samoa.... 1,133 
jand only... so. xe 92:8||Gniisrmas, U.S. Gt. Br, Solomons, Gt. Br.-Australia. 16,500 
Mount Desert, Me., total.. 105.4)| see note Tan noone Cee AD 
land only, 472% <0 as. ss 75.9|| Diomede, Big,U.S.S.R....-  11.3||/Tasmania, Australia 26,215 
Nantucket, Mass., total... 57||Diomede, Little, U.S...... 2.4||Tongas, Gt. Br..... ee, 
TANIA ONY. jos a cre sc gs ers 46.4||aster, Chile......-+++++ 63.9|| Vancouver, Canada....... 12,408 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island, is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 


2,948,366 square miles. 
Islands in minor waters: 
G73 ‘peres), (U. S.), New 


toulin (1,068 square miles), “ 
(220 square miles), (Gt. Br.), 


Man 
Strait of Malacca; Singapore 


‘Auron. 


Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands), 


area 2.87 square miles; Canton 


square miles; Christmas (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 8! 


Funafuti (U. S., Great Britain), 


lagoon area 84 square miles, land 


Staten (57 square miles), and Governors 


York harbor; Isle Royale (U. S.), (20 
‘nang (110 square miles), (Gt. Br.), 
Singapore Strait. 


9.9 square miles), Lake Superior; 


lagoon area 280 square miles, land 


(U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 20 square miles, land area 4.3 
9 square miles, land area 184 square miles; 


area 17 square miles. 


; 


| 
| 


World Facto dese epeteiae 
Principal Active Volcanoes of the World. 


Source: National Geogr: 


(£) Eruption, 


Name | Location 
AFRICA 
Kibo, Kilimanjaro (D)...|Tanganyika. . 
Cameroons Mt. (St. Rae = IeéeriBi... 2 ae 
Nylragongo (H-194: ‘| Belgian Congo 
Nyamilagria oy 1058). . .|Belgian Cong 
Fogo ag PSP ODA) cia iinertce ore Cape Verde Is. 
ie Paima (DD)... 2s... Canary Is.... 
SOPH CTIEA 
MPCDOSASG)., ccc ee ne dee tr nee reall 
Pe ScEANTA 

one (B-1946) .|U.S.S.R.... 
BROLIN) icc see ce es Sumatra..... 
indjeni (H-1953)..-.-.- Indonesia... . 
Semeru (St)... .......-; Jav 


Ichinskaya (St)......... 
ponereneys a aratact.-s 

amat (E-1953)........ 
= a KID yrinctetcle oC 


Ibi (D).. . 
Tjareme (E-1938 
ak a 956).... 


Gede (B-1949).......... 

FAROMUD ge cae cis wee wee Phillies. 
Merapi (E-1957)........ Java. : 
Marapt (CD). a... Sumatra... .: 
Tambora (D)...... .| Indonesia. ... 
Ruapehu eae) New Zealand. 


Avachinskaya (St) USS.Raw.. 
Sepantagst (St) DAVE fp ate ns 
Telong (H-1924)......... Sumatra..... 


Asama as in rotate fod UDELL) etic) ciioi'ae\'n 
ee, (E-192 6) . Unrcnieis. Sumatra..... 
Tandikat Sr crehy yee Sumatra...., 
Mayon (B-1947)........ Philippines, .. 
Sinabung (St).......0.0. Sumatra..... 
IOROONUEL) y cpa ta ocr ele wy o. Java, os 
Ol Cte 8) Sion aes ee ence Ag: See were 
Ulawun (D)........ .|New Britain... 
Ngauruhoe ge -1956) .| New Zealand, 
Guntur:(D)...-..... .|Java. ; 
Bamus (D)........ .| New Britain, 6 
Galunggung (E-1920)....|Java. 
Amburombu (E-1924).. .| Indonesia, 
Sorik Marapi (E- etal .|Sumatra..... 
Petarangan (H-1939). WAVE. 6 poe ne 
Bibajak (St)... cece oe Sumatra..... 
Tangkubanprahu (R)....|Java........ 
BAT ANB (SE) ss. se ween t Solomons.... 
Tongariro (H-1950)...... N ew Zealand. 


Belerang (St)........... 5 
Sangeang echt ' 
Kaba (B-1941).. 
Awu (BH-1931).. 
Soputan (H- 1947) 
Siau (E-1949). & 
Kelud (B-1951)......... J 
Batur (St). 
Ternate (E-193 


Saag cor Halmahera,.. 


Hibok Hibok (E-1952)...| Philippines... 
Lewotobi Perampuan 

MESROBD) spon fs wslese cs Indonesia. 
arishima(St)oo.... 5... Japan. 
DME) cerns sss se tee ots wasn Indonesia. 


A (SAVE craks 
.| Indonesia. . 

.| Halmahera 
Lewotobi Lakilaki (H-'40 
Meakan (H-1959) 


END UE UY) Cent baiana! of vais jet 6 Halmahera... 
Sarychev (H-1947).,..... Kurlles...... 
Lewotolo (DD)... 0.6. .e. Indonesia, ... 
Lopevi (H-1939)......... New Hebrides 
Lokon-Hmpung \» Swi Celebes...... 
Ambrim (B-1951)....... Al Hebrides 
Mahawu GD) 5.0 Se. k Celebes...... 
Long Island (H-1953),...|/Bismarck Ar. 
Manam (E-1957)........ Bismarck Ar, 
Tongkoko (D).......... Celebes...... 

,| Indonesia... . 


Werung is 1948)... 
Dukono (E-1950) . 
Lamington (E- 1961) 
Minami (E-1956) . 
Lolobau (D) 


.| Halmahera,.. 
.| New Guinea.. 
ty }SADAD oe cies 
SAE! Geet vee Bismarck Ar, 


Asuncion (St).....,.....|/Marianas.... 
Paloé (H-1928) 1.0... 1: Indonesia... . 
Sirung (H-1947)......... Indonesia... , 
Krakatau ee) Pecaune Indonesia... . 
Bam Island Eyes Bismarck Ar, 
Nila (B-19382). 00.0000... Indonesia. . ... 
Mihara (H-1954)........ Japan. ...... 


a 
weet 
Bao 


AAR AOIIAININ~I 


3 
5,364 


eOnohy 
wo 
WSHSHWOMBAISSHAINE RAI 


iS) 
SONNANANONC AN oe 


COOKED PRPS SP Ron 
OPAMNAINNWWWIIDOON 
x 


Elevation in feet) 


aphie Society (Elev: 
year in parentheses (R) Rumbling (St) Steaming (D) Dormant 


Marianas.... 


Katla (E-1918)..... 
oe (E-1956) 
Thira (St)... ...5- 
Vuleano (D). 5 
Fayal (E-1958).........- Azores 


amna (St). . 
Shishaldin (St). 
Paricutin a 
Veniaminot (D)-. 


Paviof (E- iia eek oes Alaska......, 
Griggs (St). Fac eins sie} AIRES S ake 
Magelk (ib)hinsusc eae Alaska....... 
Douglas (St)............ Alaska...... is 
Chiginagak (D)......... Alaska. ...... 
Katmal (Dy. 4.58 6.0 ne Alaska....... 

RYE) ctiece aoc eo ee Alaska. ci... cen 
yakuehe Re Seas ea Aleutians.... 
Martin (St)...... ~. PASSES... 0... 
Trident vise 1953). Alaska,...... 
Tanaga (D)...... 


( 
Great Sitkin (St) . 
Cleveland (H-1944) 
Gareloi (D 


Korovin ( pe Bh lan .| Aleutians, . 

Aniakchak (D),......... Alaska......, 
Kanaga (D) . 3) a5. cictess Aleutians. ... 
Akutan (E-1952)........ Aleutians. ... 
Kiska ot wns texecee eae Aleutians... . 
Augustine (B-1935)...... Alaska... 2. 0. 
Little Sitkin (50) Spt agen Aleutians... . 
Okmok (H-1945)........ Aleutians. ... 
Seguan (DD) -Sa sae Aleutians. ... 
Kagamil(D)2 isaac Aleutians. . 


Novarupta oa 
Cerberus (D). 
Yunaska (D). 
Boquerén (E-1955) 


Ae P01) ¢: 
.|Aleutians..,. 
:| Aleutians - : 

.| RevillaGigedo 
Is. (Mexico) 


Guatemala... 
.. |Guatemala.,. 

. (Guatemala... 
Guatemala, . . 


Santa Maria (R) Guatemala... 
Atitlan: (Rt), ies Saree a Guatemala, ., 
TP Am C80) uk cna ae aerate Costa Rica... 
San Pedro (R)i... coc. e ss Guatemala, .. 
Pods: (St)iesiesincateniany Costa Rica... 
Izalco (H-1957)......... El Salvador. , 
San Miguel (St)......... El Salvador. 
Ometene (Conrenclan) 

(ER196 7) ee ancsc icant Nicaragua. . 
Pelée (BD). Scales os F Martinique.. 


Momotombo (E-1952 
Conchagua (E-1947) 
Soutriér 


. |Nicaragua. . 
. {El Salvador. . 
. |St. Vincent Isl. 
. |Nicaragua.,.. 
«eo... |Nicaragua, 
Sahara Nicaragua, 


Taal (i ort ee at Philippines... 

Didicas (H-1952).......- Philippines. .. 

Niuafo’ou (E-1946).... . . [Tonga Islands 
uguan (D)......:-<-8s~ 

Tavurvur (H-1941)...... 

Fonualei prtoeg:S ee, 

Matthew Island (D)..... 

Anak Krakatau (2.19503 

MID-PACIFIC 
Mauma Loa ered ee lal Crem xi 
Kilauea (E-1955)........ (Hawalii...... 
EUROPE 

Etna (E-1958) ........;. ecapah Italy . 

HeklastSt le. cai. aer.omareterer Icelan 

Vesuvius (St)...... 


to 
Re 


pororors 
4 
on 


foot bat bt et DODO 


1,250 


CENTRAL AMERICA—CARIBBEAN 


8 
7,828 
6,994 


2799 
4126 
00 


4,048 
3,409 
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3,204 
1,969 
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Name | Location |Elevation Name Location |Elevation 

H AM Cotacachi (H-1955)...... Eeuador..... 16,197 

SOUT ERICA Pichincha (D)..........|Ecuador..... 15,712 

Guallatire Liat a) ee PIOOGs se ven oif) LOS Purace (E-1950)........./Colombia....} 15,604 
Lascar (H-1951)..... Worate (OMG =. ie le cies 19,652 Liaima (H-1955)......... Chili. Sona 10,249 
wth es KGSt) ietetne iota oe Ecuador..... 19,344 Villarrica (H-1949)....... Chiles sien 9,318 
NESSGL CED) ianterans omen ta tier PENGlet ocr 19,031 Shoshuenco (E-1955).....)Chile........ 7,743 
Tupungatito (E-1958)..../Chile,....... 18,504 -||Calbuco(D).. Sra. cs, Crille....de eye 6,610 
Sangay (H-1946)........ Beuador..... » 17,749 Alcedo (B-1954)..... ..,.|/Galapagos Is, 3,599 
Tungurahua (R)........ ‘Eeuador..... 16,512 Rininahue (H-1955)...... CGhile.&. 3. cee 1,004 


Mt. Bezymianny, part of the Klyuchevskaya massif in Kamchatka, on the Bering Sea, exploded 

Mar. 30, 1956, demolishing the summit, spreading cinders and lava for many miles and mud torrents 
50 miles down the Khapitsa River valley. It was reported by the Academy of Sciences, M Wy 
in September, 1957. 

Krakatau on an island in the Sunda Strait between Sumatra and Java exploded Aug. 27, 1883, 
creating a depth of 1,000 ft. in the ocean. The concussion was heard 2,500 mi. away, and tidal waves 
| killed 35,000. In 1927 Krakatau formed the island of Anak Krakatau, which exploded, 1929, depositing 
| an island in the hole caused in 1883. 
| Another great volcanic explosion was that of Katmai, Alaska, in 1912, which resulted in the Valley 
| of Ten Thousand Smokes. ' 

Mont Pelée, Martinique, destroyed St. Pierre and more than 30,000 people May 8, 1902. Mt, Paricutin 
southwest of Mexico City, erupted in a field Feb. 20, 1943, and destroyed several villages but the 
inhabitants saved themselves. 

A new volcanic island in the Azores was created by eruptions beginning Oct. 1, 1957, of an underwater 
volcano half a mile off Fayal Island. The new island grew to a height exceeding 300 feet but disappeared 
into the sea Oct. 30 after two big explosions. New volcano arose Nov. 7. 1957, obtained a height of 200 
feet and still erupted in 1958. It attached itself to Fayal and has grown into a half-mile peninsula. 


Statistics on the United States 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES, INCLUDING ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Area for Fifty States... 05.0... 006. Total.... ..... *3,615,223 sq. mi. 

Beginning Aug. 21, 1959 5 . 3,552,227 sq. mi. 

5 nreistonetceat 62.996 sq. mi. 

Largest state..........- SA PRIBSKA: cog cain Siarslereo « 6 orn bie ola ipte' «ieha suatet teeta 586,400 sq. mi. 

Smallest state..... = ROME TSANG: . 2. < Seka wletaueetehe's 00ieie) nl vloll ele ainiaesieeee 1,214 sq. mi. 

Largest county San Bernadino cats California <. inane 20,160 sq. mi. 

est city in area Los. Angeles, California... s-..o. «-12 «+ «aya 0:0 = ss seeiale 454.9 ag mi. 

Northernmost town ».. Point Barrow, Alaska..........c2--csseeenes enews 73° 23° N. 

Southernmost. clty..... 2s. «oe eee cones Hilo, Island of Hawall.....:..5-.-.00+ nese os cne eee 

Southernmost town. ....---- +++ eee. eree ‘Naalehu, Island of Hawaii............ 19° 4’ N. (155° 35’ W.) 

Southernmost point steer)" xa Lae (South Cape), Island of Hawaii., 18° 55’ N. (155° 41’ W.) 

Easternmost town........---++eeeeeeee- IEwbec, Maine. <.\cc «sac s+ ls ole « © ojere locates oilainip eietenanam 66° 59’ W. 

Westernmost point. ........----eeereees Cape Wrangell, Attu Island................+sser0: 172° 27’B. 

Highest point on Atlantic coast.......... Cadillac Mountain, Mount Desert Isl. Me...........- 1,530 ft. 
Largest and oldest national park.........- Yellowstone National Park (1872), Wyoming, 

= kenya et aoe A eucies ek ee rete sq. ae 

Largest national monument. ........+-+-+. atmai National onument, Alaska@............ c . Ini. 

Highest WAECLTALIEET, 6. ereius eeigiwielelereelainielong © Yosemite Falls-Total in three sections............... 2,425 ft. 

: Upper Yosemite Fail... . nies secre 1,430 ft. 

Cascades in middle section. . . 675 Tt. 

ee ehgisi Fall... .... és Sie 

Longest river... ....20.202eee cers eee enee Mississippi-Missouri..... * miles 

Highest TROUT GAIN .- 2 occ. a)h a1¥ ole ie she)s,0) ons 6) «le Mount McKinley, Alaska . 20,320 ft. 

Lowest point. ....2 2.055 ce tere ene ‘Death Valley, California .. —282°it. 

Deepest lake......--+- eee see rec eeeeees Crater Lake, Oregon. ... . .1,996 ft. deep 

Highest lake......----+--e+seerreteeeee 'Tulainyo Lake, California............+-+-++.+> 12,865 it. high 

Largest inland bay.....---+-++-++++reses Chesapeake Bay.......--- see eceeseceeencecce 3.237 sq. mi. 

THE FORTY-NINE STATES, INCLUDING ALASKA Fe oe as 

Area for Forty-nine States........-.. 2+ -|TOtal: 6... cee ee te eee teen ee nee ene gee ods 5 sq. 5 

z to Aug. 21, 1959 Y Pani. ee Fa Sr- ove do ae DEES 5 Se Oe TR oe ae ee 

Bea, 2, A808 xe | Se Water cece cs os ba ve de a ecveatutee le eneleuerencraltecgn ant 

THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 5 he ° 

Area for Forty-eight States. .....--+.+5*-- POG. ce cnoe sepsis » ose -3,022,387 8. mm. 

eon 9 WoBNG Os sopsetes 2,974,726 sq. mi, 

Before Jan. 3, 195 B WALES: seen “367880 Bq: red 

he IEEE CIO @Xas. .... » soteees ,039 Sq. 

Marinarnmock OWI terse oslo cna oat eke 72 Penasse, Minnesota: oo .5<.0s 00 2s cies site eres 49° 22) N 

Southernmost City...............--+.-.-|Key West, Florida. . 3,3 : 24° 3’ N 

Southernmost town... ...----ese+5 ceeee Florida City, Florida. vc ae 6.86 /gt os ayan al ace ete ane Coan 

Westernmost point.....-.---++-+sesre-+ Cape Alava, Washington......--+-++++++-s++eees 124° 44’ W. 

Highest mountain. ...-- Pea RN ee Mt. Whitney, California..........-.-+-+-seeseeree> 14,495 ft. 


*Excludes 12,907 sa. mi. in Puerto Rico, Possessions and other outlying areas. Total area 3,628,130sq. mi. 


Area of the:United States and Outlying Areas 


Gross Area (land and water) in square miles. 
Source: Bureau of, the Census 


Area | 1950 | | Area | 1950 
ay F | 
aa 3.628.130|| Wake Island.........-.-..sascsns 3 
United Statce (aggregate). -- 3'022°387|| Canton Island and Enderbury Isiand 


Continental United States 


20) 
See ell Johnston Island and Sand Island. . .| Less than es 


Alaska....-.«e0s2: 
Islands: 3... a 
Hawaii (a)......-... when ceasieieus 6,423 Swan i 
0 RICO. -. 6s 3,435 Otherness oe vpjoueea tiie le Oi ects 5 

pommony call) kee Other outlying areas: 

Guam ch) PRET oe ae nee 4 eee bbe 

7 inds of the U States. 3: Jorn TAlANdS Sven. he Seekeee eet 

oe Oe Laie ae ie 76 Trust territory of the Pacific Islands‘ 8,475 


Pal 


*Includes Caroline, Christmas, ) 
niki, Navassa, min telat batch in none 
rbury), @ 
(expe ee owiand, and Jarvis Islands. Quita Sueho Bank, Roncador Cay, and Serrana Bank, claimed 
by both the United States and Colombia, not enumerated. ; ra : 
(a) National Geographic Society says construction of U.S. air bases has increased area 0 uam to 


- aoe aa evey of Hawaii by Survey Dept. of Honolulu reported area of Hawaii 6,436 sq. mi. 


EXPLORATION 


Polar Expeditions—Arctic 
Source: National Geographic Society and contemporary records 


EARLY EXPLORERS 


158/—John Davis (England). Davis Strait to 
Sanderson’s Hope, 72°12’N. 


1596—Willem Barents and Jacob van Heems- 
. kerck (Holland). Discovered Bear Island, touched 
northwest tip of Spitsbergen, 79°49’N., rounded 
Novaya Zemlya, wintered at Ice Haven. 


1607—Henry Hudson (England). North along 
Greenland’s east coast to Cape Hold-with-Hope, 
73°30’, then north of Spitsbergen to 80°23’. Return- 
ing he discovered Hudson’s Touches (Jan Mayen). 


1616—William Baffin and Robert Bylot (Eng- 
land). Baffin Bay to Smith Sound. 


1728—Vitus Bering (Russia). Proved Asia and 
America were separate by sailing through strait. 


1733-40—Great Northern Expedition (Russia). 
Surveyed Siberian Arctic coast. 


1741—Vitus Bering (Russia). Sighted Alaska 
from sea, named Mount St. Elias. His lieutenant, 
Chirikof, discovered coast. 


1771—Samuel Hearne (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Over- 
land from Prince of Wales Fort (Churchill) on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of Coppermine River. 


1778—James Cook (Britain). Through Bering 
aval to Icy Cape, Alaska, and North Cape, 
ria. 


1789—Alexander Mackenzie (North West Co., 
Britain); Montreal to mouth of Mackenzie River. 


1806—William Scoresby (Britain). North of 
Spitsbergen to 81°30’, 


1820-3—Ferdinand von Wrangel (Russia). Com- 
pleted survey of Siberian Arctic coast. His ex- 
ploration joined that of James Cook at North Cape, 
confirming separation of the continents. 


HUNT NORTHWEST PASSAGE 

In the early 19th century the British encouraged 
attempts to find the Northwest Passage—an ocean 
route connecting the Atlantic and Pacific via the 
Arctic. Sailing vessels were often blocked by ice. 
In 1818 Capt. John Ross and Lt. Wm. E. Parry 
explored Lancaster Sound and Lt. Franklin made 
an attempt in the Trent with Capt. Buchan. In 
1820 Parry and Liddon passed 110° W,, and win- 
tered on Melville Isl. In 1822 Parry discovered 
Fury and Hecla Strait. 

In 1819 Capt. John Franklin, Dr. John Richard- 
son, Geo, Back and Robt. Hood started land ex- 
plorations to the Arctic from York Factory on 
Hudson Bay. In 1821 Franklin descended the 
Coppermine R. to Coronation Gulf, explored Arctic 
coast east to Kent Peninsula and Turnagain 
Point, 109°25’W. In 1826 Franklin descended the 
Mackenzie R., explored the coast 374 mi. west, 
while Richardson went east to the Coppermine, 
discovered Dolphin and Union Strait, 

In 1829 Capt. John Ross sailed through Lan- 
caster Sound and Prince Regent Inlet. On June 1, 
1831 Ross and nephew Jas. Clark Ross discovered 
the North Magnetic Pole beyond Boothia Penin. 
They were in the Arctic 4 years. In 1834 Sir Geo. 
Back and Dr. R. King descended the Back River, 
explored Arctic coast to Pt. Ogle. In 1837-39 Peter 
Dease and Thos. Simpson of Hudson’s Bay Co. ex- 
plored from the mouth of the Mackenzie west to 
Pt. Barrow, Alaska and from the Coppermine east 
through Simpson Strait. 

In 1845 the British Admiralty sent Sir John 
Franklin with the Erebus and Terror, Capts. 
Crozier and Fitzjames (138 persons). The expe- 
dition reached Lancaster S. July, 1845, then dis- 
appeared. In the next 10 years dozens of relief 
expeditions were sent. In 1850 the British offered 
£20,000 (then $100,000) to anyone aiding Franklin, 
The search for Franklin became more important 
than attempts to reach the North Pole. Expedi- 
tions started from the Atlantic and Bering Sea. 


SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN 

After the reward was offered expeditions multi- 
plied. Capt, Collinson in the Enterprise and Capt. 
McClure in ‘the Investigator in 1850 sailed from 
Bering Strait east. By sledges McClure reached 
Russell Pt. on Viscount Melville Sound. A strait 
running NE-SW between Banks Isl. and Victoria 
Isl., which he called Prince of Wales, he considered 


the link between the Atlantic and Pacific and 
hence the Northwest Passage. _ 

An expedition with Capts. and 
Penny found traces 2m Franklin’s camps on 
Beechey Isl. and Cape ey. 

Three expeditions were fitted out by Americans. 
In 1850 Henry Grinnell of New York gave $30,000 
for the Advance and the Rescue under Lt. E. J. 
DeHaven and Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. They reached 
80° N., discovered Grinnell Land, drifted in Baf- 
fin Bay ice. In 1853 Grinnell and Geo. Pea- 
body sent Kane in the Advance; he went through 
Smith Sound to Kane Basin; his men found 
Kennedy Channel and explored to Cape Constitu- 
tion. In 1855-4-vessels were sent to find Kane; 
he had left the Advance and journeyed 1,300 mi. 
to a Danish settlement. a 

A large British exped., with 5 ships under Sir 
Edward Belcher, made Ha. at Beechey Isl., 1852. 
Belcher abandoned the ships in ice, April, 1854. 
One, the Resolute, was found 1,000 mi. away by 
Geo. Henry, American whaler, and brought to New 
York. The U. S. repaired it and gave it to Queen 
Victoria, 1856. 

Dr. John Rae, exploring 1853-54, acquired relics 
of Franklin from Back River Eskimos. His 
group received a reward of £10,000 (then $50,000). 
In 1857 Lady Franklin and friends fitted out an 
expedition under F. L. McClintock that reached 
Montreal Isl. without results. But in 1859 Lt. 
Hobson at Pt. Victory, near Cape Victoria, found 
a tin case with a paper dated 1848 in which Capt. 
Fitzjames said Franklin died June 11, 1847, and 
the ships were deserted Apr. 22, 1848. Capt. 
McClintock returned, found skeletons and other 
relics. ‘The British govt. erected a monument to 
Franklin as the discoverer of the Northwest Pas- 
sage, although this was not verifiable. 

The first man to take a ship through the North- 
west Passage was Roald Amundsen (Norway) in 
the Gjoa, 1903-05. 


JEANNETTE DISASTER 


Expeditions often came to grief when ships were 
caught in the ice and provisions ran out. Jas. 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., New York newspaper pub- 
lisher, fitted out the steamer Jeannette to explore 
the Arctic 3 years under Lt. Commdr. Geo. Wash- 
ington DeLong, 35, Annapolis graduate. DeLong 
left San Francisco July 8, 1879, for Siberian 
waters. Trapped in the ice by September, the 
ship was crushed in June, 1881, at 77° 15’ N., 
155° E. The crews split in two parties; DeLong 
and 11 others died of cold and starvation on the 
Lena River; 12 others survived at a village. 


A. W. GREELY RESCUE 


Lt. A. W. Greely, U. S. Signal Service, sent to 
Arctic to establish a geographic station, left St, 
John’s, NF., with 24 men July 7, 1882; reached 
Discovery Harbor Aug. 12, where he located sta- 
tion. Two men reached farthest north, 83° 2414’ 
N. May 15, 1882. His ship, Proteus was crushed in 
ice, 1883. Commdr. Winfield S. Schley in the 
Thetis was put in charge of relief expedition May, 
1884; Britain gave the schooner Alert. U. S. 
offered $25,000 reward. Schley met Greely and 
5 other survivors at Cape Sabine, Smith Sound, 
June 22, 1884. 
head of Signal Service and Weather Bureau and 
had charge of San Francisco relief, 1905. Died 
1935, aged 91. 

In 1957 a Canadian Arctic expedition found a 
cairn on northern Ellesmere Island containing 
documents left there by Lt. Greely in 1882. 


1888—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) Crossed Green- 
land’s icecap. 1893-96—Nansen in Fram drifted 
from New Siberian Isls. to Spitsbergen; tried 
Polar dash in 1895, reached Franz Josef Land. 

1896—Solomon A. Andreé (Sweden) and com- 
panion, in June, made first attempt to reach 
North Pole by balloon; failed and returned in 
August. On July 11, 1897, Andreé and 2 others 
started in balloon from Danes Isl., Spitsbergen, 
to drift across Pole to America, and disappeared. 
Over 33 years later, Aug. 6, 1930, Dr. Gunnar 
Horn (Norway) found their frozen bodies on 
White Isl., 82° 56’ N, 29° 52’ E, 

1903-05—Roald Amundsen (Norway) first sailed 
Northwest Passage. 


Greely, later major general, was~ 
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DISCOVERY OF NORTH POLE 

Robert E. Peary began exploring in 1886 on 
Greenland, when he was 30. With his hq. at 
McCormick Bay he explored Greenland’s coast 
1891-92, tried for North Pole 1893, returned with 
large meteorites. In 1900 he reached northern 
limit of Greenland and 83° 50’ N.; in 1902 he 
reached 84° 17’ N; in 1906 he went from Ellesmere 
Isl. to 87° 06’ N. He sailed in the Roosevelt, July, 
1908, to winter off Cape Sheridan, Grant Land. 
The dash for the North Pole began Mar. 1 from 
Cape Columbia, Ellesmere Land. Peary reached 
the Pole, 90° N., April 6, 1909. 

Peary had several supporting groups carrying 
supplies until the last group, under Capt. Robt. A. 
Bartlett, turned back at 87°47’N. Peary, Matthew 
Henson and 4 Eskimos proceeded with dog teams 
and sleds. They crossed Pole several times, finally 
built an igloo at 90°, remained 36 hours. Started 
south Apr. 7 at 4 p.m. for Cape Columbia. Eskimos 
were Coqueeh, Ootah, Eginweah and Seegloo, Adm. 
Peary died Feb. 20, 1920. Henson, a Negro, born 
Aug. 8, 1866, died in New York, N. Y., Mar. 9, 
1955, aged 88. Ootah, last survivor, died near 
Thuile, Greenland, May, 1955, ed 80. 

1914—Donald MacMillan (U.S.). Northwest, 200 
miles, from Axel Heiberg Island to seek Peary’s 
Crocker Land. 

1915-17—Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Canada) dis- 
covered Borden, Brock, Meighen and Lougheed 
Islands. 

1918-20—Amundsen sailed Northeast Passage. 

1925—Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.) 
reached 87°44'N. in attempt to fly to North Pole 
from Spitsbergen. ; 

1926—Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett (U-S.). 
“First over North Pole by air, May 9- 

1926—Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Umberto Nobile 
(Italy) flew from Spitsbergen over North Pole May 
12, to Teller, Alaska, in dirigible Norge. 

1928—Nobile crossed North Pole in airplane 
Italia May 24, crashed May 25. Amundsen lost 
while trying to effect rescue by plane. 

1928—Sir Hubert Wilkins and Eielson. Flew from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen, 84°N. 

1937—Otto Schmidt (U.S.S.R.). Landed at North 
Pole by plane, May 21; established a camp on ice. 
After drifting 9 months they were picked up near 
Jan Mayen. < 


NEW NORTHWEST PASSAGE 

A new Northwest Passage for an alternate 
route by deep-draft ships carrying supplies to 
outposts of the DEW radar line, was charted 
from June to September, 1957, by 3 U.S. Coast 
Guard cutters led by a Canadian ice patrol ship. 
The cutters were the Storis, from Juneau, Alaska, 
the Bramble, from Miami, Fla., and the Spar, 
from Bristol, R. I. The Spar steamed from Bris- 
tol through the Panama Canal and was joined 
by the Storis and Bramble. The ships then pro- 
ceeded from Seattle, Wash. around Alaska. The 
commanding officer was Comdr. Harold L. Wood, 
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skipper of the Storis. The passage is through 
Bellot Strait between Boothia Peninsula and 
Somerset Island. 

Under the IGY program the U. S. established 
two drifting stations in the Arctic Ocean, Alpha 
and Brayo—Alpha on an ice floe about 10 ft. 
thick measuring 2 by 5 miles, at about 80° N. Lat. 
and 159° W. Long.; Bravo on Fletcher’s Ice Island, 
a 4- by -9-mile, 150-foot-thick piece of ice. Both 
stations drifted up to 10 miles per day—Alpha 
from North to South; Bravo toward the West. 
Alpha station began breaking up in October, 
1958, and personnel were evacuated in November. 
Alpha charted the ocean bottom from Ellesmere 
Island, near Greenland, to eastern Siberia, and 
discovered a huge underwater plateau with parts 
coming to within 4,500 feet of the surface and sides 
rising from the depths to 10,000 to 15,000 feet. In 
Mid-April 1959 drifting station Alpha Ii was 
established. « 

SUBMARINE PASSAGES 

In Sept., 1957, the nuclear submarine Nautilus, 
traveling under the Arctic ice pack, reached 87° 
N., farther north than any other ship in history. 
The Nautilus came within 180 nautical miles of 
the North Pole in its 1,383-mile cruise under ice. 

On Aug. 3, 1958, the Nautilus, under Comdr. 
William R. Anderson, became the first ship to 
cross the North Pole beneath the Arctic ice. Nine 
days later, on Aug. 12, the nuclear submarine 
Skate, commanded by Comdr. James F. Calvert, 
became the second ship to complete an under- 
water crossing of the North Pole. 

In March, 1959, the Skate returned to the Arc- 
tic and, finding no open water, broke through 
thinner spots of ice at 10 locations. The third 
break-through was made precisely at the North 
Pole, the first time any ship had been on the 
surface at 90° N. There on the ice, Commander 
James F. Calvert, skipper of the sub, and mem- 
bers of the crew held a burial service for Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, veteran Arctic explorer who died 
in December, 1958. Sir Hubert had requested that 
his ashes be distributed to the winds at the Pole 
if a submarine found it possible to surface there. 
Traveling a total of 3,090 nautical miles under 
the pack, Skate’s scientists took soundings, ice 
samples, water samples, and explored the under- 
side of the ice. 

In 1959 the United States Army sent an ex- 
pedition of 41 men to a base camp 500 miles south 
of the North Pole for summer exploration. Their 
main objective was to find a safe overland route 
from the shelf of the icecap to the shores of 
Lincoln Sea. They conducted detailed studies on 
snow drifts, measured winds and made metéor- 
ological observations. 

In August, 1959, the Soviet news agency, Tass, 
reported that the Soviet Union would evacuate 
its North Pole scientific station No. 6, located on 
an ice fioe that in 4 years drifted 1,875 miles from 
Bering Strait to the Sea of Greenland. 


Polar Expeditions—Antarctic 


Although explored less intensively than the 
Arctic, Antarctica has heen approached since 
1773-75, when Capt. Jas. Cook (Britain) reached 
71° 10’ S. Many sea and landmarks bear names 
of early explorers. Bellinghausen (Russia) dis- 
covered Peter I and Alexander I Islands, 1819-21. 
Nathaniel Palmer (U.S.) discovered Palmer Pen- 
insula, 60° W, 1820, without realizing that this 
was a continent. Jas. Weddell (Britain) found 
Weddell Sea, 74° 15’ S., 1823. - 

First to announce existence of the continent of 
Antarctica was Charles Wilkes (U.S.), who fol- 
lowed the coast for 1,500 mi., 1840. Adelie Coast, 
140° E., was found by Dumont d’Urville (France), 
1840. Ross Ice Shelf was found by Jas. Clark Ross 
(Britain), 1841-42. 


DISCOVERY OF SOUTH POLE 


Robert F. Scott (Britain) tn 1902-04 discovered 
Edward VII Peninsula, sledged south from Mc- 
Murdo Sound to 82°17’ S. and explored the high 
plateau. Ernest Shackleton (Britain) tried for the 
South Pole 1908-09, but Roald Amundsen (Norway) 
actually reached it Dec. 14, 1911. When Capt. 
Scott reached it from Ross Island Jan. 18, 1912, 
with 4 companions (Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lt. Bowers, 
Capt. Oates and Petty Officer Edgar Evans) they 
found Amundsen’s tent there. Of Scott’s party, 
Oates and Evans died first; Scott, Wilson and 
Bowers died in a tent around March 29 and their 
bodies were found Nov. 12, 1912. 

First man to use an airplane over Antarctica 
was Hubert Wilkins (Britain), 1928. 


1929—Richard E. Byrd (U. S.) established 
Little America on Bay of Whales. On 1600-mi. 
airplane flight begun Nov. 28 he crossed South 
Pole Nov. 29 with pilot Bernt Balchen, a radio 
operator and a photographer. Dropped U. S. 
flag over Pole; temp. 16° below zero; circled 
Polar plateau; landed once in mountains to refuel. 

1934-35—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.) led second 
expedition to Little America, which explored 
450,000 sq. mi. Byrd wintered alone at an advance 
weather station in 80° 08’ S. 

1935—Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.). flew south along 
Palmer Peninsula’s east coast, then crossed con- 
tinent to Little America, making 4 landings. 

1940—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.) chartered most of 
coast between Ross Sea and Palmer Peninsula. 

1946-47—Admiral Richard E. Byrd led the UV. S. 
Navy Antarctic Expedition, Operation Highjump. 
Largest ever organized for polar exploration, 
it included 13 ships and 4,000 men. 29 land- 
based flights from Little America and 35 by sea- 
planes from tenders, photomapped most of the 
continent’s coastline and penetrated beyond Pole. 

1946-48—Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, 
Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, determined the Ant- 
arctic to be only one continent, with no strait 
between Weddell Sea and Ross Sea; discovered 
250,000 sa. mi. of land by flights to 79° S. Lat., 
and made 14,000 aerial photographs over 450,000 
sq. mi. of land. 

1955—USS Atka, ice breaker, on Jan. 14 pene-~ 
trated to within 689 nautical mi. of the outh 
Pole after 133-day voyage farthest South of any 
U. S. vessel. 

1956—Seven men of the U. S. Navy under R. 
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Adm. Geo. J. Dufek landed by plane at the South 
Pole Oct. 31, 1956, and landed radar reflectors. 


1958—An American group of 5 scientists led by 
Edward C. Thiel, seismologist, moving by tractor 
from Ellsworth Station on Weddell Sea, identified 
@ huge mountain range, 5,000 ft. above the ice 
sheet and 9,000 ft. above sea level. The range was 
originally seen by a Navy plane and named the 
Dufek Massif, for Rear Adm. Geo. Dufek. The 
range is up to 10 mi. wide and 30 mi. long, 
located 300 mi, from Weddell Sea and 500 mi, from 
the South Pole. 


In 1957-58, Dr. Vivian E. Fuchs led the Common- 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition on the first 
land crossing of Antarctica. Using three ‘‘Sno- 
Cats’, two Weasels, one Muskeg, and two dog-sled 
teams, the 12-man expedition moved from Shackle- 
toh Station on the Weddell Sea on the Atlantic 
across the South Pole to Scott Station on Ross Sea 
on the Pacific. In support, Sir Edmund Hillary 
led an advance group from Scott Station, mapping 
the terrain and placing five supply depots be- 
tween the Ross Sea and the Pole. Seismic shots 
taken by the expedition every 30 miles determined 
that Antarctica is a single continent with rock 
above sea level below the ice along the route taken, 
and that the Pole itself lies in a great icefilled 
basin some 50 miles wide between mile-high mas- 
sifs. The expedition reached Scott Station March 2, 
1958, travelling 2,158 grueling miles in 98 days, 
an average of 22 miles per day. 


1959—A United States research team from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s U.S. Antarctic Research 
Program located and surveyed the Executive Com- 
mittee Range in Antarctica in March, 1959. The 
mountains were first sighted during 1939-40 and 
again in 1947 but neither the location nor the 
heights could be determined. The three week, 
§00-mile journey was led by John Pirrit of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, station scientific leader at Byrd 
Station and glaciological project leader for the 
1959 Antarctic Program. The range runs north 
and south for about 60 miles and geological in- 
vestigation shows the mountains to be volcanic. 
The highest peak in the range measures 13,856 
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feet and the lowest peak 7,144 feet. Further 
studies will be made by a 7-man party. 


GEOPHYSICAL YEAR EXTENSION 


The 18-month period of intensified geophysical 
résearch of IGY was terminated Dec. 31, 1958. At 
the 5th general assembly of IGY in 
July 30 to August 9, 1958, scientists 
and adopted that the next year be designated as In- 
ternational Geophysical Cooperation—1959 and 
that observation and data-collecting activities 
be continued, especially in the Antarctic and on 
oceanographic programs. 

Post-IGY studies stress biological sciences, 
growing out of the studies in physical sciences 
conducted during IGY. A permanent laboratory 
was established on Ross Island in McMurdo 
Sound, Antarctica, by 1959 to support field studies 
in biology, medicine, and other life sciences..Other 


studies in Antarctica cover ornithology, animal _ 


parasitology, entomology (land invertebrates), 
botany, marine biology, and the psychology and 
psychiatry of overwintering personnel. 

Three World Data Centers were established: one 
in the U. S. under the direction of the National 
Academy of Sciences; the second in the Soviet 
Union under the direction of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.; and the third dis- 
tributed by scientific fields in Western Europe, 
Australia, and Japan. 

A record low temperature of -125.3°F. (—87.4°C.) 
was recorded at the Soviet Antarctic station Vos- 
tok on Aug. 25, 1958. 

Soviet IGY scientists report discovery of a range 
of peaks resembling rock crystal from 2 to 3 miles 
high and over 1,000 miles long. Named the “‘Rus- 
sian Mountains,’’ the peaks lie within the sector 
claimed by Norway and start approximately 100 
miles inland from the Princess Astrid Coast. 

Early estimates of the Emperor Penguin popula- 
tion in Antarctica included six known and one 
suspected rookeries, and numbered less than 40,000 
birds. Eight additional rookeries were discovered 
during IGY, the largest, containing 50,000 birds, 
being located by helicopter. The total penguin 


erie is now estimated at more than 135,000 
irds. 


Deepest Oceanic Depths; Diving Records 


The deepest places in the oceans are in Marianas 
Trench in the Pacific. In September, 1959, the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR reported to the 
International Oceanographic Congress that the 
Soviet ship Vityaz had found a depth of 6,033 
fathoms or 36,198 feet. Soundings taken in August, 
1957, by the Vityaz showed a depth.of 35,958 feet, 
In October, 1951, HMS Challenger obtained a depth 
of 35,640 feet, about 200 miles southwest of Guam. 

The deepest sounding yet reported for the 
Southern Hemisphere is 35,445 feet, obtained in 
January, 1958, by the Soviet ship Vityaz in the 
Kermadec Deep northeast of New Zealand. Earlier 
the Vityaz found a depth of 35,341 feet in the 
Tonga Trench. The American vessel Horizon had 
previously obtained a sounding of 34,884 feet in 


the Tonga Trench in 23°16’ S, Lat., 174°46’ W. 
Long. in December, 1952. 
The ketch Atlantis of Woods Hole (Mass.) 


Oceanographic Institution in December, 1955, ob- 
tained a sounding of 25,880 ft. in the Bartholomew 
Deep, 39 miles off Antofagasta, Chile. 

Three other deep trenches exist in the North 
Pacific. In the Mindanao Trench, east of the 
Philippines, the USS Cape Johnson found a depth 
of 34,400 feet in 10°27’N Lat., 126°36’E Long. on 
July 14, 1945. The Soviet vessel Vityaz reported in 
1953. a depth of 34,077 feet in the Kurile-Kam- 
chatka Trench in 44°18’N Lat., 150°30’E Long. The 


The 


USS Ramapo in December, 1929, obtained a sound- 
ing of 34,038 feet near 30°30’N Lat., 142°30’E Long. 
in the Japan Trench. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft., found by USS Milwau- 
kee, 1939; in the Indian Ocean, 22,963; in the 
Arctic, 16,500; in the Malay, 21,342; the 
Caribbean, 23,748; in the Mediterranean, “18,150; 
in the Bering, 13,422; in the South Atlantic, 26,575; 
and in Antarctic waters 19,266 ft. 


DEEPEST DIVING BY MAN 


Lt. Comdr. Georges Houot and Engineer Lt. 
Pierre-Henri Wilm of the French Navy, who made 
several descents in their bathyscaphe in 1953 of 
Toulon, on Feb. 15, 1954, reached a depth of 13,287 
ft., west of Dakar, French West Africa. Their 
bathyscaphe was designed by Prof. Auguste Piccard. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard and his son Jacques 
reached a depth of 10,168 ft. in their bathyscaphe, 
the Trieste, off the island of Ponza, north of 
Naples, Italy, Sept. 30, 1953. In October, 1956, 
Jacques Piccard, accompanied by Prof. Pollini, an 
Italian geologist, descended 12,500 ft. in the Tri- 
este off Ponza and touched sea bottom. 

Geo. Wookey, a sailor on HMS Reclaim made a 
record for deep diving, 600 ft,, October, 1956. 

Capt. Jacques-Yves Costeau took photographs 
of the ocean floor off French Equatorial Africa 
25,000 ft. below the surface. 


Continental Divide 


Source: U.S, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; 
the easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic 
Ocean chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
westerly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52’. 

Then in a northerly direction, forming the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Parkk. 

Thence in a northerly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 
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Mountaineering 
In order of height attained. 


Mt. Everest, 29,002 ft. (British survey) 29,028 ft. 
(India survey) wags conquered May 29, 1953, when 
Edmund Hillary, New Zealand, and Tenzing Nor- 
key, a Sherpa of Nepal living in India, reached 
the top. They were members of an expedition led 
by Col. Henry C. J. ‘Hunt for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and the Alpine Club, London. 
They won by climbing the southwest face. 

Second pair to reach top of Everest: Ernest 
Schmidt and Jurg Marmet, May 23, 1956. Third 
pair: Adolf Reist and Hans Rudolf von Gunten, 
May 24, 1956. 

Mt. Godwin Austen (K 2), 28,250 ft. tall, located 
in the Kashmir part of Karakorams, was sur- 
mounted July 31, 1954, by two Italians, Compag- 
noni and Lacedeli, under Ardito Desio. 

Mt. Kanchenjunga, 28,166 ft., third tallest peak, 
was conquered May 25, 1955, by a British expedi- 
tion led by Charles Evans for Alpine Club and 
Royal Geographical Society, London. As a conces- 
sion to natives he did not touch the final 6 ft. 

Lhotse I, 27,890 ft., in the Everest sector of the 
Himalayas, fourth tallest, was conquered May 18, 
1956, by Ernst Reiss and Fritz Luchsinger of 
Albert Eggler’s Swiss expedition. 

Mt. Makalu, 27,824 ft., conquered May, 1955, by 
French Alpine Club expedition under Jean Franco. 

Mt. Cho Oyu, 26,867 ft. tall, in the Nepalese 
Himalayas northwest of Mt. Everest, was climbed 
Oct. 19, 1954, by 3 Austrians and a Sherpa guide. 

Mt. Nanga Parbat, 26,660 ft., was conquered July 
4, 1953, by Hermann Buhl, Austrian, of expedition 
led by Peter Achenbrenner, German. 

Mt. Manaslu, 26,657 ft., in Nepal, was climbed 
May, 1956, by Japanese. 

Mt. Annapurna, 26,503 ft., was conquered by 
Maurice Herzog, French, June 3, 1950. 

Mt. Gasherbrum I (Hidden Peak) 26,470 ft. Sum- 
mit reached July 5, 1958, by Peter K. Schoening 
and Andrew J. Kauffman, II, of American Kara- 
korum Expedition. Tallest mountain ever climbed 
by an American expedition, was the second high- 
est unclimbed peak, the tallest unclimbed being 
Dhaulargiri, 26,811 ft. Other members of the ex- 
pedition were Nicholas B. Clinch, Dallas, Tex:, 
director; Capt. Mohd Akram, Richard K. Irvin, 
Thos. McCormack, Dr. Thos. J. Nevison, Jr., Capt. 
S. T. H. Riizvi, Gilbert J. Roberts, Robt. L. Swiit. 

Broad Peak, 26,402 ft., in Karakorums, climbed 
May, 1957, by Austrian expedition. 

Mt. Gasherbrum II, 26,360 ft., in Kashmir Kara- 
korams conquered July 7, 1956, by Austrians under 
Fritz Moravec. 

Mt. Gasherbrum IV, 26,180 ft., climbed Aug. 8, 
1958, by Walter Bonatti and Carlo Mauri of Italian 
expedition led by Riccardo Cassin. 

Mt. Rakaposhi, 25,550 ft., in MKarakorums, 
climbed June 25, 1958, by British-Pakistani ex- 
pedition led by Capt. Michael Banks. 

Mt. Chogolisa, 25,110 ft., in Karakorums, climbed 
August, 1958, by Japanese expedition. 

Haramosh Peak, 24,270 ft. inthe Karakoram 
range in West Pakistan, was reported scaled Aug. 
4, 1958, by an Austrian expedition led by Hein- 


rich Roiss. 
Mt. Istoro Nal, 24,242 ft. in the Karakoram 


range, Pakistan, was reported conquered June 8, 
1955 by 2 Princeton Univ. men. 

Mt. Nunkun, in Kashmir, 23,410 ft., was climbed 
by a French expedition and two members, Mme. 


Claude Kogan, 39, and Pierre Viddoz, 27, a Swiss 
priest, reached top Aug. 28, 1953. 

Mt. Api, 23,399 ft., was conquered in 1954 by an 
Italian expedition, which lost three men. 

Mt. Macha Puchra, 23,000 ft., in the Nepalese 
Himalayas, was conquered by Wilfred Noyce and 
David Cox of a 5-man British team June 2, 1957, 
when they reached within 150 ft. of the summit, 
They had agreed to a stipulation of Nepal to re- 
spect local superstitions about the peak. 

Mt. Revolution, 22,910 ft., in the Pamir range 
on the Soviet-Afghan frontier, was reported scaled 
by the Russians in August, 1954. 

Mt. Cathedral, 21,000 ft. and Pointe de Zinai, 
adjoining, 20,500 ft., in Kulu area of Himalayas, 
were climbed 1956 by Eileen Gregory of British 
Abinger expedition. ; 

Andes Peaks Won—Mt. Yerupaja Chico, 20,085 
ft., in an Andean Cordillera 125 mi. north of Lima, 
Peru, was conquered July 7, 1957, and Mt. Jiri- 
shinca, 20,100 ft. was won July 12, by members of 
a 5-man team of the Austrian Alpine Club led by 
Dr. Heinrich Kleier. 

EVENTS OF 1959 

Assault of Ama Dablam—A British expedition 
of 6 (5 men, 1 woman) under J. H. Emlyn Jones, 
made an attempt to climb to the summit of Ama 
Dablam, in the Himalayas, 22,494 ft., in May, 
1959. On May 21 M. J. Harris and G. J. Fraser 
lefttthe top camp at 21,000 ft. to proceed upward 
via a tall ice tower, in which they had cut steps. 
They disappeared from view.of the watchers be- 
low and did not return. 

Five members of.a British expedition to climb a 
25,540 ft. peak in the Batura Mustugh Range of 
the Himalayas were reported missing in August, 
1959. They were Dr. Keith Warburton, 31, of Liy- 
erpool, and 4 others who left a camp 18,000 ft. 
above sea level June 23. The area is in Pakistan 
and subject to avalanches. The peak is as yet 
unnamed. 

Mt. Cho Oyu, 26,897 ft. tall, was the scene of a 
tragedy when twe female members of an expedition 
were reported to have perished during a blizzard 
in September, 1959. They were Mme. Claude Kogan, 
39, of France, and Mlle. Claudine van der Stratten, 
26, of Belgium. Two Sherpa guides also died. There 
were 10 other women in the expedition. 

Mount Terror, 11,400-foot volcano in the Mc- 
Murdo Sound area of Antarctica was scaled for 
the first time by three New Zealanders, Bruce 
Alexander, Michael White and Jim Wilson accord- 
ing to a report dated Jan. 18, 1959. This group 
carried out a geological survey of the Cape Crozier 
area and found a stone hut and relics left by Dr. 
Edward Wilson and two companions 50 years ago. 

BOOKS ABOUT MOUNTAINEERING 

High Adventure, by Edmund Hillary. 

The Conquest of Everest, by Sir John Hunt. 

Victory Over K-2, by Ardito Desio. 

The Age of Mountaineering, by Jas. Ullman, 

K2—the Savage Mountain, by Chas. S. Hous- 
ton and Robt. H. Bates. : 

Conauest of Mt. McKinley, by Belmore Browne. 

Challenge of the Andes; the Conquest of Mt. 
Huantsan by C. G. Egeler and T. de Booy. 

Mountains in the Sea (Gough Island, South 
Atlantic) by Martin Holdgate. 

The Mountain World, 1958-59. Swiss Foundation 
for Alpine Research. 


Limits of Continental United States 


The most northerly part of the Unied States 
(not including Alaska) is part of Minnesota com- 
pletely isolated from that state. Known as the 
Northwest Angle, it actually extends from the 
eastern part of Manitoba, Canada, into the 
American waters of Lake of the Woods. The 
boundary line in the Lake north of Northwest 
Angle reaches 49° 23’ 04” North Lat., at 95° 09’ 
11” West Lat. 

When Great Britain ceded its claims to these 
lands in the Treaty of 1783 after the American 
Revolution, the Americans wanted to control the 
source of the Mississippi River, then believed to 
be west of the Lake of the Woods. This accounts 
for the boundary of Minnesota rising like a 
triangle into Canadian territory. 

There are still no roads connecting Minnesota 
with Northwest Angle. Communication is. by 
boat from Warroad, Minn., 40 mi. from Penasse, 
in the northern part of the Angle; also by plane, 
and during the winter by dog team, and wind- 
sled. Lake of the Woods was discovered 1688 ny 
De Noyon and from 1731 to 1749 the French ex- 


plorer De la Verendrye and his sons built forts 
in the region. Ft. Charles was located on -the 
Angle Inlet. One of his sons and 20 other French- 
men were massacred by Sioux Indians 1736 on 
Massacre Island (Canada) in the Lake. 

The easternmost land of the United States is 
West Quoddy Head, near Eastport, Me., 66° 57’ 
West Long., 44° 49’ N. Lat. 

Farthest west is Cape Alava, Washington, in 
ES opie Ocean, 124° 44” West Long., 48° 10’ 
N. Lat. 

Farthest south is Cape Sable, Fla., 81° 05’ West 
Long., 25° 07’ N. Lat. Texas extends to N. Lat. 
25° 50’ at 97° 24’ W. Long. 

From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. 
From the south point of Texas due north to the 
49th parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. | 

The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles: The length of the Mexican 
boundary from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean is approximately 2,013 miles. 
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HOW AMERICA WAS NAMED 

Amerigo Vespucci (1454-1512) Italian, working 
for Spain, sailed along South American coast with 
Alonso de Ojeda in 1498, Ojeda discovered Aruba, 
Bonaire, Curacao, Maracaibo; named Venezuela 
(Little Venice). Vespucci’s reports suppressed 
Ojeda’s name and stressed New World. Martin 
Waldseemiiller, German geographer at St. Dié, 
France, applied the name Terra America in a book 
and map, 1507. 

First map to show division between North and 
South America was made by Gerardus Mercator, 
Flemish geographer (1512-1594). 

THE NORSE TRADITION 

Discovery ot the North American continent by 
Norse, or Northmen, from Greenland and Iceland 
rests on unverified sagas. Five voyages around 
1000 A.D. are described, principal one being that 
of Leif Ericsson, who left Greenland with 35 men. 
A land of grapes was called Vinland by Leif. 
Attempts have been made to identify Labrador, 
Nova Scotia and Martha’s Vineyard as Norse 
landing places. The Old Stone Tower in Newport, 
R.1., is sometimes attributed to Norse origin, but 
remains a subject of conjecture. 

A careful examination of claims and inscriptions 
was made in 1950 by Johannes Brondsted, director, 
Danish National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and published in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1953. Brondsted concluded 
that so-called inscriptions on rocks on the eastern 
seaboard were Indian pictographs or the result of 
weathering. Seventeen rusted objects dug up in 
Ontario and Minnesota impressed him as possibly 


Exploration—Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 
Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 


they were put into the ground. y 
the Newport stone tower he thought it might be an 
beacon of about 1640. 


ton stone, found in 1898 
runic description al 
Norwegians from Vinland were. there in 1362 A.D. 
Brondsted cited discrepancies in the 
and concluded: ““‘The philological opposition to 
its authenticity too strong. Useless.”* 


VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 
Columbus, born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for Spain. 
1492—First voyage. Left Palos, Spain, Aug. 
with 88 men (est.). Discovered San Salvador 
(Guanahani or Watling Isl., Bahamas) Oct. 12. 
Also Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo); built Fort 
La Navidad on latter. 

1493—Second voyage, first part, Sept. 25, with 
17 ships, 1,500 men. Dominica (Lesser Antilles) 
Nov. 3; Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, San 
Martin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islds. 
Settled Isabella on San Domingo. Second 
(Columbus having remained in Western. Hemi- 
sphere), Jamaica, Isle of Pines, La Mona Isl. 

1498—Third voyage. Left Spain May 30, 1498, 6 
ships. Discovered Trinidad. Saw South American 
continent Aug. 1, 1498, but called it Isla Sancta 
(Holy Island). Entered Gulf of Paria and landed, 
first time on continental soil. At mouth of Orinoco 
Aug. 14 he decided this was mainland. 

1500—Fourth voyage, 4 caravels, 150 men. St. 
Lucia, Guanja off Honduras; Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Honduras: San Juan R. and Laguna de Chiriqui, 
Costa Rica; Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante 
(isthmus of Panama). 


of medieval origin, but he had doubts about when 
epee ee eee 


A.D. Explorer ay tee aE Discovery or Exploration 
1497..... WohmiGahot+ <2. Pv... ete es Italian-English....{Gape Breton Is. First on North America 
1 eT Oe John and Sebastian Cebot...... Italian-English... .|Labrador to Hatteras ee 

498°... |Alonso de Ojeda... .....6..05 Spanish . South American coast, Venezuela 
1500, Feb.|Vicente y Pinzon.............. 7 South American Coast, Amazon River 
1500, Apr.|Pedro Alvarez Cabral. Portuguese Brazil (for Portugal) . 
1500-02. . |Gaspar Corte-Real. . Portuguese Labrador 
1501 oan Rodrigo de Bastidas. Spanish. . Central America 
1501-03... |Amerigo Vespucci... Italian-Portuguese. |South America 
Vasco Nunez de Balbo. Spanish Pacific Ocean 


Juan Ponce de Leon. . 


Juan de Solis.......... Spanish’ ogc Rio de la Plata - 
Alonso de Pineda.............. panish.......... Mouth of Mississippi River 
enews partes Ean ele 6 caves = ean pera ; 
ernando Magellan............ ortuguese....... Straits of Magellan, Tt 
4 Gio. da Verrazzano.....,...... Italian-French. . . , |Atlantic Coast-New York. oe Rt 
1526-27. . |Sebastian Cabot.......... ..... |Ltalian-Spanish.,..|Rio de la Plata (river) 
1527 ....|Panfilo de Narvaez............ Spanish. ......... Florida 
NSSE sce s Alfonso de Souza. ............- Portuguese....... Rio de Janiero (river) 
TSRS so, Francisco Pizarro.............. Spanish. sual « Peru 
TSA. casas Jacques Cartier.............00% PSIG < cisiece-« weeks Canada, Mont. Real 
aU Ae Pedro de Mendoza............. Spanish... oteacs Buenos Aires (river) 
1536 . N. Cabeza de Vaca......... Spanish .......... ‘Texas coast and interior 
(aes 3 ites ee aes Sear oboe Aaa anh yase Haba coast 
—41.,|Hernando de Soto............. PaMishis Pe ca wont ississippi River near M 
539 Marcos de Niza...........0005 Italian-Spanish,...|Southwest (now U. S.) ay 
.|Francisco V. de Coronado....... Spanish Southwest (now U. 8.) 
Hernando Alarcon. .... tS) . |Colorada River 


Francisco de Orellana. . 
A. N. Cabeza de Vaca . 
Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo 


. (Samuel de Champlain 
Samuel de Champlain 
Aceon Capt. John Smith 
. |Henry Hudson 
Jean Nicolet 


:|Bruno Hecata.... 
.|Capt. James Cook 
*|George Vancouver 


. (Meriwether Lewis, Wm. Clar 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike.. 
Benj. de Bonneville. 


. |Canadian 


.. |American 
John C. Fremont 2.3. oe. eek American. , 


‘!|Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
z meres River 
razil, Paraguay River 

che Diego harbor 


Southwest (named New Mex! 
Virginia ek 
Roanoke Isl., N. C. 
Cranes See 
Martha's Vineyard and Massachusetts 
Canadian interior, Lake Cham: 
Mt. Desert Island oor 
Sie Oates Sen 
. }Hudson River: Hudson Bay 
Lake Michigan; Wisconsin 
Upper Mississippi, Hudson Bay 
se aes ae Gulf 
pper Misslssippi River 
Falls of St, Anthony 
.. Southwest (now U.S.) 
. |Bering Strait; Alaska 
Red River, Lake Winnipeg 
West to St. Pierre River 
Golden Gate Bay 
Pacific Coast; Oregon 
..|Pacifie coast, north 
. |Pacific coast, north 
- Columbia River 
: frre Yaka 
B ssouri-Columbia Rivers 
- |Rockies; Pikes Peak 
. Rockies, California 
. (Rockies; Pacific Coast 


Noe oon 
Seuss 
N00 


seueeees 


i 1935 ‘05 

- 18672 05 

+1900 03! 

1849 0 
1929 

1933 

1932 

1935 

1921 

1933 egg 

a — CANTILEVER 
1917. \*Quebec. . .. +. .}/Canada........ 

. 1958 New Orleans- 

é Algiers, La.....- - Mississippi R...| 1. s75\tigne 
1936 §©\Transbay.- ‘|San Fran. Bay..| 1,400/|4927 
1955 Nyack-Tarrytown, 

.| Hudson River. 

1930 Longview (185)... Gees eS Riv.. 
1909 yueensboro . 
1927 |Carquinez Strait. 
1930 |*Harbor Bridge ; 
1957 x 
1929 Sua ,050 | 1935 
1951 St. 5 Mississippi R 964/ 1937 
1940 a? pee Mississippi R.. 875 |\1931 
1938 Pt. Huron, Mich! 871/1912 
1954 Fla.|Tampa Bay. | 864) 1945 
1940 +Baton Rouge. . Mississippi es 848 11932 
1899 *Cornwall . 5 a Lawrence R. ; $43/'.1930 
1939 Brownville, Neb. a 840/ 11941 
1940 Greenville. — Mississippi a <a 840.1922 
1930 #V. icksburg. . _.|Miss-ssippi R-. . 825/| 1933 
1929 Louisville. c oe 829) 1933 
1935 Rip Van W ‘nike . ill, N.Y.. “| 800 ||1941 
1932 |Lake Union. ......|Seattle...-.... | 800/|1930 
1938 ~|Cairo, Ill.: “|Ohio River.:...| °800||1927 
1949 [Ludlow Ferry... - -|Rotomac B.....|  800}'1929 
1935 |Huey P. OnE A New Orleans. ai 790 |'1920 
1892 |*Memphis.. Mississippi R.. - 790 1936 
1949 |Memphis-Ark 3 770 11936 
1904. + |*Mingo, W. ae, _ .|Ohio River... .| 769/ 1928 
1910 |* Beaver, 1 ot: Se = “|Ohio River... .} 767 | 1929 
1911 Sewickley, Pa. Lom “| Ohio River.. : 750 | 1926 
1928 l\Outerbridge, N.Y _C.| Arthur Kill... . 750 | 1924 
1940 Bridge of the Gods Oregon. | 705 
1930 Cairo, Ill.. a4 2 | 700 || 5997 
1928 “a Tere 672\\ 1998 
1905 Thebes, Ill...... -- s Healt 671 11903 
1390 Red Rock, Calif... . Colorado River. | 660 \\1952a 
1957 Rappahannock. .. - White Stone. Va.\ 648 | 1888 

STEEL ARCH ; 11897 
1931 Bayonne.. |New York City.| 1,652)|1899 
1959 Glen Canyon. “| Colorado River.| 1,028 )}|1895 
1917 |*Hell Gate... ‘least R., N.Y.C.| 9771/1914 
1941b (Rainbow (189)... - "| Niagara Falls.. -| 950} |1905 
1936 Henry seers Bese | Harlem bind @ : 800} 
1931 West End. | Pittsburgh. . 778 | 11914 
1931 Croton Lake. N “<| Westchester... 759 | 1940 
1931 |McKees ose Ie Ee a oe 750 || 1947 
1924 *Michigan C sisi oie "| Gotorad Falls... 640 11913 
1928 Lee's Ferry. -| ‘colorado River. : 616) | 1994 
1938 Middletown... Gonmecticut,. .| 600 \1921 
1936 ©|Yaquina Bay....- P 600 || 1937 
1916 Colorado River. | Oreec 592 1919 
1917 ~ \Cuyahoga River. te ictend. Onto 591| 1948 
1874 |Eads (Miss. River). i Se Louis. . 520) 1920 
1888 /Washington,N.Y.C.| Harlem River.. - 509}) 
1941 iSt. Georges. .....-- | Delaware. A 500 
1848¢ (High Bridge.N.Y-C. Harlera River.. 496 | 1940 


Bridge Location 
Read S sae iat ARCH 


Aas TRUSS 
Mackinac Sts. of Mackinac 
Dubuque, ‘Ta. 

St. Louis. 
*Sciotoville. 


Hanrcibal, Mo... _. - 
Palast sky'y y, N. J.. ‘a 


Homestead 


(Wichert) . - Sarees 
South Omaha. . .| Missouri R..... 
SIMPLE “TRUSS 
*Metropolis.. ..-. .|Ohio River..... 
Paducah, Ky..--.. Ohio River..... 
Tanana River.....jAlaska......... 
*MacArthur...«... (St. Louis......- 
*Henderson....... {Ohio River..... 
Louisville....<... - \Ohio River.. .. - 

*Quebec. ......-. - Canada. . 
;Atchafalaya.....-- ‘MorganCity,La. 
|*Castleton. --....- {Hudson River. 
paabetbiow re. . - Great Miami R. 
*Louisville. ‘ \Ohio River..... 
*Cincinnati. . - Ohio River..-.. 
*Philadeiphia.. re, or Delaware ae 
Pittsburgh. ....... "2 [legen R.. 
*Martinez.....--- 

Peace. Buffalo..... Niagara River. 


PLATE ‘GIRDER 
Conn. Turnpike. . ~fquicnie R.. 
Charter Oak......- artford, Conn. 
Lakefront. . legen Ohio 
| Thomas A. Edison.. Pensa 


j VERTICAL LIFT 
*Cape Cod Canal. . |Massachusetts. - 
Marine reife ‘New York City 


| 


Boring sans _J.... }|Delaware R. 
|*Fratt. 3 . [Kansas City... . 
Harry §. 5 Truman. Kansas City... . 
*M-K-T R.R . |Missouri R.. .. . 
Duluth. - . |Minnesota. . 
St Johns River... . Jacksonville, 


*Cincinnati. .....- |Ohio River....- 
Albany- “Rensselaer. Hudson River. . 
| Froy-Menandses, . |Hudson River. - 
| Passaic River. . . [New Jersey.. 
*Martinez. 

Cochrane. - 


|*Penn- -Lehigh.. 
*Tennesset River. 


Triborough. - z 
Hardin.... Tilinois River... - 
James Rive Newport News,. 


San Mateo. California... ...| 
| *Missouri Pacific... |Kragen, Ark... - 
| Piseataqua River. . Portsm’th, N.H 


Hales SPAN 


*Fort Madison. Mississippi R. 
*W illiamette R....|Portland, Ore 
*East ones .....|Missouri R. . 

| YorEtown.. York River, V a. 


*Arthur Kill. New York Nes 


|*#Duluth, Minn. .. t. Louis Bay. 

*C_.M. & N. KR. BR. Chicago......- 

*Sioux City, Ia .|Missouri R..... 

*Coos Bay. . . -| OTEZON.-.5 » Sans 

*Tennessee He .| Gilbertsyiile, Ky- 
BASCULE 

i*Sault Ste. Marie. .|Michigan...... 

Erie Avenue. . -| Lorain, Ohio. . 

Cc hattanooga. Tennessee R.. 

Broadway....--- : {| Portland, Ore. } 

*Termina!l Hye .|Chicago.. 

Wells Street......-|/Chicago 

Outer Drive. ......|\ Chicago. . 


*Sixteenth Street... Chicago. . 
Tacony-Paimyra... Delaware R 


Michigan Blvd... . Chicago....... 
FLOATING BRIDGE 
Lake Washington. .|Seattle.......- 


ae’. ee, ee 


530 World Facts—Notable Bridges; Lakes of the World 


(a)Cincinnati bridge rebuilt in 1898. 

(>)Rainbow Bridge, Niagara Falls, has the longest hingeless arch span in the world. 
(c)High Bridge, New York City, rebuilt in 1931. 

(4) Yorktown bridge has twin swing spans, each 500 feet long, 2 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF LARGE BRIDGES 
Chesa) 


e 1 at Summit, Del., 

ke & Delaware Canal Bridge spanning the Chesapeake & Delaware Cana i 

has been built 2 short distance west of the old vertical lift bridge. It is oor Swollen ee ap oe 

high level bridge, Ewen a Sere 500 ft. between the two main piers a vel 

ft. It used 60,250 tons of steel. tt. 1 with 
ionnecticut Turnpike Bridge over the Quinnipac River, with approaches, is 3,799 ft. long 

in span 387 ft., tareest plate girder span in the U. S., and two units on either side 258 ft. each. 

Main span has a 60 ft. clearance at high tide. Cost, $10,539,754. tate Highwa 

Corpus Christi, Texas, has a new high level port entrance bridge built by the Texas Sta a nil 
Dept., costing over $9,000,009. It is a cantilever truss with anchor spans 310 ft. and main span ft., 
total length approx. 5,862 ft. Vertical clearance 140 it. 7 
“George Washington Bridge spans the Hudson River between Manhattan, New York, N. Y., ani 
New Jersey. It is 4,760 ft. long between anchorages and is a suspension bridge with a span of one 
it. Construction of new traffic deck below the original was begun in 1959. It carried over 35,500, 
vehicles in 1958. 

Lake Pontchartrain Causeway, a concrete highway bridge 24 mi. long, to bring traffic from the 
north to New Orleans over the lake, was completed in 1956. : : 

Lake Washington Floating Bridge, Seattle, is built on 25 floating concrete sections. Floating structure 
6,561 feet long. Bridge from west water’s edge to east water’s edge 8,583 feet. 

New York, N. Y., Bridges—The Bronx-Whitestone Bridge is a link in the Belt Parkwa system of 
New York City, and is 4,000 feet long from anchorage to anchorage with a main span oi 2,300 feet; 
entire length, with approaches, 7,140 ft. The Triborough Bridge consists of a suspension bridge of 
1,380 ft. channel span and 705 ft. side spans over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge 
over the Harlem River with lift span of 310 ft.; fixed spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span 
of 350 ft.; plate girder viaduct structure in Queens, on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell 
Gate and in Manhattan. The Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch 
in the world. The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. 
Spans. Total length of steel is 1,555 feet and total length of entire structure 2,000 feet. 4 

Panama Canal Bridge will be a fixed steel span bridge to cross the Canal at Balboa, the Pacific 

De aattey U. S. Government allocated $3,000,000 for the substructure in 1959. Total cost will be 

Royal Gorge Bridge, 1,053 ft. above the Arkansas river in Colorado, is the highest bridge above 
water. Opened Dec. 8, 1929, it is 1,260 ft. long with a main span of 880 ft., width 18 ft., height of 
‘towers 150 ft. The cables weigh over 300 tons and are made of 4,200 strands of galvanized wire. 

_San Francisco Bridges—Golden Gate Bridge, crossing San Francisco Bay, has the world’s longest 
single span, 4,200 ft. Its towers are 746 ft. tall. San Francisco Transbay (Oakland) Bridge has suspen- 
sion spans each 2,310 ft. long, 3 of 1,160 ft. and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 

Sault Ste. Marie International Bridge will be financed jointly by the State of Michigan and the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. It will cost $18,000,000. It will be about 12,000 ft. long overall, have 
a maximum clearance of 124 ft. and parallel the international railway bridge. Approaches will start 
in downtown Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and reach the outskirts of Sault Ste, Marie, fi 

Straits of Mackinac Bridge, opened June 28, 1958, is the longest suspension bridge between anchorages 
and with approaches extends nearly 5 mi. between Mackinaw City to St. Ignace, Mich. The main 
Span of 3,800 ft. is second only to the Golden Gate Bridge. The bridge cost $80,000,000. 

Thousand Island Bridge, St. Lawrence River. American span 800 ft.; Canadian 750 ft. The Canadian 


crossing includes a continuous truss of two 300-ft. spans, a steel arch of 348-ft. span and a suspens: 
bright of 750-ft. span and 120-ft. underclearance. F. ‘a a 


Lakes of the World 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Name Continent Area sq. mi. ; Length mi. ) Depth feet Eley. feet 
Caspian Sea . |Asia-Europe. 152,240 1 —o: 
Superior. . North Amerie: 31,82 350 7333 603 
Victoria. . Africa 26,640 200 270 3,720 
Aral Sea Asia... 24,600 280 223 174 
Huron... ..|North Americ 23,010 206 7. 579 
Michigan...... . |North 22,400 307 924 79 
DANZANVISBG 6 oe tec vee ess Africa 12,700 450 4,708 2,534 
GAG nah ater INIA vc ser 12°150 385 5,712 1486 
Great Bear Lake.......... North America... 12,000 195 270 390 
Great Slave Lake......... North America... 11,170 325 2,015 519 
ROBOT Csittniaiv ere e's « cbo-e-ste Airioay ete 11,000 350 "316 1,550 
IDM cfs cGk oneness North America 9,930 241 "210 "D72 
Wyarintoer ac, <0. o-.+cctese North America 91398 260 70 713 
BETIBANIO CPT iavelsieserc.s'c + wie o's as North America 520 193 730 246 
ROEM iss (ole aiv/elece.e.e's o HUrope its aac 7,100 120 730 13 
Balkhash......5,........5 BLEU Seuate nyeisouetmicys 6,670 300 85 1,115 
ROHR Gk RG ce ceciescis. - [A Atrigal et. seve taak :300 130 24 “787 
WVERPACEUD O16 o.5 0.00 veces s 3 South America. .. 6,300 100 100 8.L. 
RSTO ASI Githp oiciejnisis c ciaie + BNILODO ie scems cay (820 145 408 108 
Yoyre... . |Australia........ 3,700 115 —39 
Rudolf. Lday(ssc eae sans 3,475 185 eae 1,230 
Titicaca, . South America, .; ;200 130 “* ¥,000 :506 
Nicaragua. North America. |: 3,089 100 *200 110 
Athabasca. North America, , . 058 195 300 699 
Reindeer. . North America, , . 2,444 155 & 1,150 
2,390 115 2,297 5.279 
2,300 90 47183 
2,230 130 an —25 
K abt o Boneors 10,515 
Netlings 6 jos cacssc sce North America. . . 2°100 70 a 100 
Winnipegosis ns Seis he North America... 2,086 122 “238 831 
Ch COPENH POOR es ION Ae capvedeS ric 2 
Hamun-i-Helmand......... PS eiaetiors Sage 3,009 50 eee (i) pied 
LATE Fe Agtace. .-csmien che ,000 75 *300 
Bangweulu.........:.+..- Africa. ..... sane 1,900 60 cea 3,765 
DMPO SMORMt a yom wanes f-4 5 North America 1,870 70 540 "852 
WOES MCG) 0 ES North America 1,817 120 12 81 
ppanke Mer Bintreticvessc ace Bh 0 do elects 1,700 55 526 
Albert. .veseeee eee ltt AMIGA cos Shela 1,640 100 ee 2,030 
Ubawnt....,........005- North America 1,600 65 "700 
RVEIPONIOD sie cc esta e eee 6 Australia: 2... 1,600 90 Baran 
Great Salt Lake. - 12.7220 1: North America, .: 1,500 75 Sere "4,200 
Lake of the Woods. .......'North America... 1,346 70 36 060 
{ 


ee eS 


Largest Lakes in United States by States 
Source: stout Washington, D. C. 


Largest Largest F - 
entirely partly in Shared Area in anos hi ms 


State within another with Origin square sea de 
pth length 
state miles level feet miles 
Alabamal Guntersvile, oi). cas ews wes ee |e ec en ees Man-made 110.4 : 
PIASKAS. . | LUANG LAKE. . 0) 6s ci hes cv cette eertne 6 Natural...| 1,057 4 300 Sab bis 380 i 
Yin pArizone: FRGOSCVEG cee |. eee onscreen eees Man-made 27.8 2,136 178 60 
| I ie se 1 Sooo Ney. ...|Man-made 228.83 1,225 59C 
> Arkansas/Quachita.....-). 0... cece eee fo esse eee Man-made 75.44 592 205 975 
SF eee car Bull Shoals MO’ cass Man-made 111.28 695 24 1,050 
ME aif. oe SaltancBea .« nor atc ms aieowlise e504 Natural... 347 —241 37 90 
Ssh Ae ahoe........|Nev Natural... 88 6,229 1,650 75 
Sa ge Coane Man-made 27.96 if para re, 
Sere Candlewood . . el ea terce Drie is KL DOA Man-made} 8.75 429 85h ecees 
(ees Lum's peste eae rigsra kc | (Gree xe etd ice ; ane roe 20-+| . 28 ats. ee 
Pals ervieeeys Hetoun a - atural... 20 20 
Ga... |Sinelair Cr)... - |. cee os Man-made 23.94 340 90 ite 
Reo et Nec ausishe .|Clark Hill (.. Man-made 122.62 235 190 1,200 
Hawaii,..|Koloa (r)..... 9 ee of Kauai.. Man-made 0.66 233 22. y 
Idaho...|Pend Oreille. Natural... 130 2,062.5 | 1,158 198 
Tilinois. .|Crab Orchard. . Man-made 10.95 405 37 103.5 
te apie: .|Natural...| 22,400 579 923 1,661 
_ Ind.....|Wawasee.. ..|Natural.. . 4.09 859 68 18 
piel Sscaanrcoe .|Natural...| 22,400 579 923, 1,661 
Sowa... (Spirit. Lake... 2). 2. ss ce ce eae] oiersiele oes Natural... 8.88 1,398.9 26 14.7 
Kansas. .| Kanopolis (r).. Man-made 27.71 1,508 102 134 
Lene GCumberlan@s 5 .h).-> ss. 2 = a2 ale. Man-made) 78.49 760 227 1,255 
We a tes Ore se -...|Man-made 247.43 359 57 2,380 
LOC SS ito Pontchartrain Natural... 625 Sea level 23 115 
>, Maine...| Moosehead. ...). 22... 2. seer elec errr: Natural... 116.98 1,028 246 200 
1 lig ea) Deep Creek... |... cee ccm |o es cece Man-made; 7.03 2,462 72 64 
Mass... .|Quabbin (r)....)..5..20.05 ee Man-made 39.39 530 150 104 
Mich... .|Houghton. ...-).... cece ee ee elses eee Natural... 31.31 1,138 25 31.2 
5 25 BAR Superior......|Wis. Natural...| 31,820 602 1,202 i 
Minn. 
Ontario 
MATa ora | ERO se tis soko Nels taeda! boty oleae ete sae Natural.. . 429.55 1,175 35 130 
nab Ietes afenasss «os. ./Superior.... +. eens Natural...| 31,820 602 1,302 3,000 
is. 
Ontario. 
Miss....|Grenada (r)...-|.... 52-2 cece el een eteee Man-made 100.94 231 35.5 282 
MO... v0 Lake of the 
CPASONE ares sess be rareeates vis (o avete lore] eens ene Man-made} 95.28 660 100 1,829 
3 ...|Man-made 111.28 695 245 ,050 
Montana) Fort Peck (r). ; ..-|Man-made 383 2,250 220. 1,600 
Nebr....|McConaughy..|......¢00- ee sfee eee Man-made} 54.67 3,300 100 105 
Nevada. Pyramid. .... fence eee eee ee eens eee es Natural... 182.6 3,800 33h 80 
.| Man-made 228.83 1,225 590 550 
N.Hamp,| Winnipesaukee.|..... ASAE) eee cate Natural... 69.64 504.15 189 184 
N. Jersey| Hopatcong.....]..--eeeeeee refer rectee Man-made} 3.82 923.7 55 35 
MM - Elephant Butte a 
(Eye OR ew ers teenies eB cari shone cutie Man-made 57.44 4,450 197 120 
WN, York./Oneida....«..-}-. 22 eee e eee [este nee: Natural... 79.8 369 55 65 
Sty Ha ais jayeteme = eens Biria.-f.<ce ss} OND: Natural... 9,930 572 210 Thee 
Ohio 
Mich. 
ple Nat \ 46.87 |S level 5 
. Car. .|Mattamuskeet.|........--2-+|ee- sees atural... 2 3ea level. 36 
= cok eee Mi ore. Buggs Island..|Va....-.- pow aie aye 2 aa8 be ena 
: ne ABOU AREY Cc crittises ce peeceevete: oe | me eceritn ls an-made “ < 1,6 
ata eae - wh ...|Oahe (r).... §. Dak ...| Man-made 587.5 1,620 200 2,350 
Ohio...» | Grand. oo. .0. 5 ee weer e ete | ee es Man-made 20.18 870 10 60 
etka soe |Brie. ......|Penn. Natural ..| 9,930 572 210°C eam 
N. Y. 
Mich. 
Ontario - ; 
Hes o’ th ‘ 
Set ee Obes: 8 AERP AE TC Oy Page Man-made 81.54 755 150 1,300 f 
See OS norac rate mats oe Texoma...... Texas. ..| Man-made 222.9 640 165 580 if 
Oregon pe age 
hccey LAK Ae. Sees pales te Natural. 140.58 | 4.149 40 105 " 
ack. 5 Man-made - 
TE Nl ao ba tea Natural...| 9,930 572 210. “ho secweme ; 
| 
i fe | Sees ere Man-made TA12 286 87 
eee ene Man-made, 156.98 75 35 300 
S. Dak Natural... 12.5 1,650 24 
o:! Fadl i He eee ee .|Man-made 587.5 1,620 200 2,350 
Tenn....|Watts Bi Man-made 60.31 7Al 8U 783 
ee .| Man-made 247.43 359 57 2,380 
Texas. ..| Texarkana Man-made 187 259.5 100: hess 
.|Man-made 222.9 640 165 580 \ 
Utah aerate: , a Boe eh a0 30 350 : 
an atural. .4 3. ‘ 
Vermont Natural... 435 95 
Va Man-made 7.03 1,846 116 101 | 
es at .| Man-made 129.96 820 1440 ie eee x 
Wash Man-made| 132.77 | 1,290 350 600 
WwW. Va Man-made 5.37 Ve16 79 cao ee 
Z ot ‘Man-made 14,34 1,520 ‘icy vse 124 
Wisc.. |Natural... 215.1 746 21 92 | 
|Natural,..| 31,820 602 1,302 8,000 4 
Ontario. 
Wyo....! Yellowstone....'...++ She Oe _.| Natural... 139 7.731 300 100 


The Great Lakes form the largest body 
of fresh water in the world and with their 
connecting waterways are the largest in- 
jand water transportation unit, Draining 
the great North Central basin of the 
United States, they enable shipping to 
reach the Atlantic Ocean via their outlet, 
the St. Lawrence River, and also the Gulf 
of Mexico via the Illinois Waterway, from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. 
A third outlet connects with the Hudson 
River and thence the Atlantic Ocean via 
the New York State Barge Canal. 

Only one of the lakes, Lake Michigan, 
is wholly in the United States; the others 
are shared with Canada. Ships carrying 
grain, lumber and iron ore move from the 
shores of Lake Superior to Whitefish Bay 
at the east end of the lake, thence 
through the Soo (Sault Ste. Marie) locks 
to the North Channel and into Lake Hu- 
ron. To reach the steel mills at Gary, Ind. 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


and South tae ‘o, TL, ore shi 
west from ke Huron to Lake 
through the Straits of Mackinac 
ine new suspension bridge, completed 
1958. : 

Lake Huron discharges its waters into 
Lake Erie through a narrow waterway; 


the St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair and 


the Detroit River. Lake St. Clair, a marshy 
basin, is 26 miles long and 24 miles wide 


at its maximum. A steamship channel has _ 


been dredged through the lake. Detroit 
lies on the east b of Michigan alon 
the lake and river, and directly south of — 
Detroit, on a Canadian peninsula, lies 
Windsor, Ont. : 

Lake Superior is 600 mi. above sea level. 
From Duluth, Minn., to the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario the distance is 1,160 mi. 

See also Sault Ste. Marie Canal, page 
673, St. Lawrence Seaway, page 222, New 
York State Canal System, page 235. 


Superior | Michigan} Huron Erie Ontario 
pength In miles. oo. wk cee bie hee 350 307 206 241 193. 
Breadth in miles........ Bee ast aha, cigs eee eee meatal 160 118 183 57 53 
Deepest soundings in feet............... cera 1,333 923 750 210 778 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U S5...... danse UecOLe © 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,550 
CARAS 2% Saal od de OEE Wh arctan 900 4,940 3,970 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada. . 31,820 22,400 23,010 930 7,520 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U.S.....| 37,440 67,860 25,310 22,750 18,830 
* Canada,.| ~42,.560° |... oe 7.31 9,740 5,97 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada. .| 80,000 67,860 72,620 32,490 34,800 
Mean surface above mean tide at New York in feet oe ee 580.5 ince rete 
2 25: - 23° 4: ” 
DetiuGae, North... veces ene eroritks | wie else win isis: 40° 00" a6: 06, 46; Wes 42 53, 44° 15, 
Longitude, West............ ete eae te! PR { go° 06" 88° 02" 84° 45’ R3° 2 9° 53° 
National boundary line in miles............... | 282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6 
United States shore line inc. islands.in miles... . 1.427 1,661 740 490 331 


_ Figures for mean surface above mean tide at New York are the average for 99 years—1860-1958. 


Maximum and minimum monthly mean elevations since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes above 
mean tide at New York—Superior, 604.05 (Aug. 1876), 599.98 (April, 1926); Michigan-Huron, 583.68 
(June, 1886); 577.35 (Feb. 1926); Erie, 574.70 (May, 1952); 569.43 (Feb. 1936); Ontario, 249.29 (June, 


1952), 242.68 (Noy. 1934). 
Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source: National Geographic Society 


u Vw 
River Outflow St Vie River | Outflow A es River Outflow | os 
Albany..... James Bay....| 610)| Kootenay...|Columbia Rivy.} 407)/Rio Theodore 
Amazon....|Atlantic Ocean.|3,900)| Lena. ......|Laptev Sea....}2,645/| Roosevelt, 
pee Air cake aba ate epee eee ssa Bay of Biseay,| 65 River of 
mur......|Tartary Strait. |2,700'| Mackenzie- Doubt...... Madeira River. 
Angarat,....|Yenisei(USSR)!1,150|| Peace. ....|Beaufort Sea. ./2,635)|Saguenay....|St. Tamvene $38 
Athabasca, .|Lk. Athabasca.| 765||Madeira....};Amazon River.|2,100]/St. John. .... Bay of Fundy.| 418 
Back..... ..|Chantrey Inlet _|| Magdalena. .|Caribbean Sea.| 950)|St. Lawrence’ |Gulf of St. Law.|1,945 
of Arctic Ocean| 605)|Marne......|Seine River...] 325]/St. Maurice. ./St. Law. River.| 325 
Brahmapu- Mekong, ... {South China Salween...../Guif of Marta- 
ee tens ee ay ve of Peaee E500 - DOR sree « »|2,600 .| ban. 1,750 
Te ae nieper River.| '500||Meuse...... North Sea.....] 575|/Saéo Francisco|Atlantic Ocean. : 
SRE ves jacttsie Wisla River...| 450)|Murray— Lake Alex- Saskatchewan Take Winer att Sos 
Churchill. .,|Hudson Bay...|1,000|| Darling...| andrina ...../2,310||Seine..... ... (English Chan..| 482 
Congo.....,.|Atlantic Ocean.|2,718]|Negro...... Amazon...... ,400]/Shannon.....|Atiantie Ocean.) 224 
Danube... .|Black Sea.....|1,725||Nelson..... Hudson Bay.../1,600]|Si........... So. China Sea. . |1,650 
Darling..... Murray River. /1,160//Niger......|/Gulf of Guinea. |2,600]|Sungari......|Amur River.. .|1/150 
Dnieper. ...|Black Sea..... 1,420)| Nile........|Mediterranean.|4,145]|Syr......... Aral Sea. .....|1,770 
Dniester... .|Black Sea... S75) Obsaon eas Gulf of Ob... .]2,500]|Tajo, Tagus..|Atlantic Ocean.| 565 
OD toes ..|Sea of Azov...|1,220)|Oder -|Baltic Sea.....] 563]/Thames..... North Sea, | 215 
Drava..,...|Danube River.| '450|/Orange.....|Atlantic Ocean.|1,300||Tiber....... Tyrrhenian Sea| 245 
Dvina, Orinoco -|Atlantic Oceap.}1,700}| Tigris. ....../Euphrates 1,150. 
Northern. .|White Sea.....} 00|/Ottawa.... St. Lawrence R.|, 696||Tisza......../Danube River.| 800 
Ube. ......|North Sea.....| 700/|Paraguay...|Parana River. ./1,500||Tocantins....|Para River... ||1,700 
Euphrates... Persian Gulf...|1,700||Parana..... Rio de la Plata./2,050}|/Ural. .... ...(Caspian Sea. . ||1/570 
Frager...... Strait of Peace...... Slave River. ../1,050]| Uruguay. ... .|Rio de la Plata.|1.000 
x Georgia...... 850!|Pileomayo, .|Paraguay Riv.|1,000||Usumacinta. .|Gulf of Mexico| 690 
Gambia...../Atlantic Ocean.| 500)|Po.........|Adriatic Sea...| °420!|Volga «...|Caspian Sea. . .|2,290 
Ganges... .. Bay of Bengal.|1,560||Purus. ...../Amazon River.|1,850||Weser. .._. -|North Sea... ..| '500 
Garonne... .|Bay of Biscay: | '402))Red River of Wisla. ...../|Bay of Danzig.| 630 
ee 3 Paine oes: eat ae nee North . ac Winnipeg} 355]| Yangtze... ..|Bast China Seal3,100 
hoes Sea... .|2, iue......)/North Sea....| 820]|)Yapura...... : 
Peas Peal. neon eRe sy: -+..{/Gulf of Lion,..| 500 Zellow: (see evan meh ay 
u ..|Bay {1,25 io de la enisei....../K 3 © 
Irtyish... Ob River...../1,840|| Plata?.....|Atlantic Ocean,| 200!|Yukon. - *iii[Bering Sea’ < 71 ies 
ordan...-..|Dead Sea.....|_ 200!/Rio Grande. |Gulf of Mexico.|1,885||Zambezi... | “|Indian Ocean. 1,600 


ce ereere is ao Sy eubiet of Lake Baik 

2 0 de ta Fiata 1s the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rivers 

: ®The piece nt the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota, The St. Lawrence is viewed 

= a Bee A e Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of tne St. L i 
iver which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. sino 


rea (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,053,318); Co: . 

Mississippi-Missouri (1.243.700 ) i ba, Plata (1,198,000) Zenisei Cosine Gh geeeeey ene eanaaae 
; : nie-Pe ; ; Yanetze (689,000): 200);" i : 

Hwang (400,000); Danube (320,000), Colorado (246,000): Pie Grande cere vee (531,000); 


al, USSR, and drops 1,140 ft. in 1,150 miles. 


United States—Latitude, Longitude and Altitude 533 
Latitude, Longitude and Altitude of United States Cities 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for geographic positions; various sources for altitudes 
*Highest figure reported in cities with wide range of altitude 


wi ha a Se ea IR aA AACR D ic, Ra SUNS SRE SS SE 
Lati- Longi- Alti- || 
City tude tude tude City 
°o t ” 
Akron, Ohio....... 41 05 00 
Albany, N. Y.. .| 42 39 01 
Albuquerque, N. M.| .35 05 01 
Allentown, Pa..... 40 36 11 


Jersey City, N. J... 
Johnstown, Pa..... 4 
Kalamazoo, Mich... 
Kansas City, Kan. . 


Altoona, Pa....... 40 30 55 Kansas City, Mo... 
Amarillo, Tex......| 35 12 27 Kenosha, Wisc..... 
Ann cad Micl ...| 42 16 59 Key West, Fla..... 
Asheville, N ...| 35 35 42 Knoxville, Tenn.... 
Ashland, Ky. ..| 38 28 36 Lafayette, Ind..... 
Atlanta, Ga....... 33 45 10 Lancaster, Pa...... 
Atlantic City; N. J.| 39 21 32 Lansing, Mich..... 
Augusta, Ga.,..... 33 28 20 TOO, SLOK Mure ote 
Augusta, Me...... 44 18 53 Las Vagas, Nev.... 
Austin, Tex........ 30 16 09 Lawrence, Mass... . 
Baltimore, Md. 39 17 26 Lexington, Ky..... 
Bangor, Me....... 48 13 Dima, Ohion.... «Fo 
Baton Rouge, 30 26 58 Lincoln, Nebr...... 
Battle Creek, Mich.| 42 18 58 Little Rock, Ark. 
- Bay City, Mich....| 43 36 04 

Beaumont, Tex. ...| 30 05 20 Lorain, Ohio....... 
Bellingham, Wash 48 45 02 Los Angeles, Calif. . 
Berkeley, Calif. 37 52 10 Louisville, Ky..... 
Bethlehem, Pa. 40 37 16 Lowell, Mass...... 


Billings, Mont. 


Lubbock, Tex..:... 
Binghamton, N. ae 42 06 03 


Macon, Ga........ 


Birmingham, ree 33 21 O1 Madison, Wis....:. 

Bismarck, N. D 46 48 23 Manchester, N. H 

Boise, Idaho....... 43 37 07 Memphis, Tenn 

Boston, Mass... 42 21 24 Miami, Fla.......- 

Bridgeport, Conn.. 41 10 49 Milwaukee, Wis... . 

Brockton, Mass. . 42 05 02 Me aaa tents Minn. 

Brownsville, Tex. 25 54 07 Mobile, Ala.. ‘i 

Buffalo, N. Y...... 42 52 52 Moline, s 

Burlington, Vt..... 44 28 34 Montgomery, Ala. . 

Butte, Mont....... 46 O01 06 Montpellier, Vt..... 

Cambridge, nae .| 42.22 01 Muncie, Ind....... 

Camden, N. J.. 39 56 41 Nashville, Tenn.... 

Canton, Ohio. 40 47 50 Newark, N. J...... 

Cedar Rapids, ‘Towa 41 58 O1 New Bedford, Mass. 

Champaign, Ill.....| 40 07 05 New Britain, Conn. 

Charleston, 5. G.. 32 46 35 New Haven, Goan 

Charleston, W. Va..| 38 21 OL New Orleans, La. 

Charlotte, N. C.. 35 13 14 New York, N. Y... 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 35 02 41 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.. 41 08 09 Norfolk, Va. é 

Chicago, Ill........ 41 52 28 Oakland, Caiif. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 39 06 07 Ogden, Utah 4 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 41 29 51 Oklahoma, Ci Mi) 
Colorado Springs. . oof 38150L07R Omaha, Neb.. - 4 


Columbia, Mo..... 38. 57 03 Orlando, Fla...... i 


Port Arthur, Texas. 
Portland, Me. A 
Portland, Ore.. 

Portsmouth, Viaieee 
Providence, R. I. .< 


Columbia, S..C 34 00 02 Paducah, Ky...... * 
Columbus, Ga. . 32 28 07 Pasadena, Calif.... ¥ 
polumbue Ohio....| 39 57 47 Paterson, N. J..... § 
Concord, N. H.. 43 12 22 Pensacola, Fla..... f 
Corpus Christi, Tex.| 27 47 51 Peoris Es paces ae i. 
Dallas, Tex.......- 32-47 09 Philadelphia, Pa.. (u 
Davenport, Iowa...| 41 31 19 Phoenix, Ariz.....- ' 
Dayton, O Ohio...... 39 45 32 Pittsburgh, Pa..... 1 
Daytona Beach, Fla.) 29 12 44 Pittsfield, Mass. i 
Decatur, Tl 39 50 42 | 

{ 


Duluth, Pueblo, Colo....... 
Durham, N Racine, Wis....... 
El Paso, Tex Raleigh, N. C...... ; 
Elizabeth, N. Reading, Pa......- ft 
Erie, Pa. Reno, Nev......--+ ; 
Eugene, Ore Richmond, Vaio 


Roanoke, Va...... 
Rochester, Minn... 


Fargo, N. Rochester, N. 
Flint, Mich. . ; Rockford, Tl 

Fort Wayne, Ind. . 41 04 21 Sacramento, Calif 
Fort Worth, Tex. 32 44 55 Saginaw, Mich. ., 
Fresno, Calif.....-. 36 44 12 St. Joseph, Mo.. 
Gadsden, Ala...... 34 00 57 St. Louis, Mo. 
Galveston, Tex. 29 18 10 St. Paul, Minn..... 
Gary, Ind. .......- 41 36 St, Petersburg, Fla. 
arin mapids ac 42 58 03 Salt Lake City..... 
Green Bay, Wis.. 44 30 48 San Angelo, Tex. 


San Antonio, Tex. . 
San Bernardino. 4 
San Diego, Calif. . : 
San Francisco...... 
San Jose, Calif..... 
Santa Barbara..... 
Santa Fe, N. M.... 
Savannah, Ga...... 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa....... 
Seattle, Wash...... 
Shreveport, 0 ape ge 
Sioux City, Iowa. . 

Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Somerville, Mass... 


Greensboro, . N. G...| 36 04 17 
Greenville, 5. C.... 

Gulfport, Miss. . 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 
Hartford, Conn.... 


Huntinglon. Ww. vee 


2 ; 
Jackson, Miss... .. 32 17 56 
Jacksonville, Fla. 30 19 44 


’ a” , “” 

..... || Pueson, Ariz.7.~..- 13 15 | 110 58 08 

vane 09 95 59 34 

SEES 2s 06 12 | 75 13 33 

Lair A 33 12 | 97 08 00 

sees 04 08 | 118 20 24 

53 61| 77 00 33 

33 13.) 73 02 31 

29 40 | 92 20 20 

04 03 | 80 43.20 

teed? 41 30 | 97 20 16 

54 34 | 98 29 28 

14 32 | 75 53 17 

ce | Bee) Bee 

Winston-Salem..... 

ee ae Worcester, Mass 15 37 | -71 48 17 |_ 475 
tonto One Nee 55 55 53 54 0 


39 
Topeka, Kan Gt OPK Ewes reacts 
Trenton, N. J ‘ 5. 

Troy, N. Y 


i=} 

&S 
ow 
sor 


: b 1 Geographic Society: sign — means below sea level; elevations are in feet 
pores eNisheot and fewest points in the forty-eight states are only 85 miles apart. 


Lowest Point 


State 
Alabama........ 
MASE Ber. cscs ss 
Arizona......... 
Arkansas...... 
California*. 
Canal Zone 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
elaware 
Dist. of Col 
MOTIGB ase sess 
Georgia. ........ 
ee Ree tar «3 
BWA nots ass 
idahos...,..-...jpborah Peak......... FUSbOl Se eee ay Snake R....... 
Milinois........../Charles Mound...../|Jo Daviess....... . .|Alexander.. . 
Indianiay ..5.,... § -|Randolph,...... Ohio Roe yes Vanderburgh 
Towa............{North boundary..... BGCOLB a. cs s.5e 1,67. <1 DRG vette ones 
CAS ECE eae Vs sais, 68) MLAB 5 Sis ee nas 4,135) Montgomery 
Kentucky....... *k Mountain...../Harlan.......... Fulton...... 
Louisiana........ Driskill Mountain... |Bienville........ Orleans..... 
Maine...,....... (Mount Katahdin, ... |Piscataquis . -.{ 5,268) Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level 
Maryland . |Backbone Mountain. |Garrett,.........} 3,360) Atlantic Ocean.}........... Sea level 
Massachusett: ; 3,491) Atlantic Ocean. 
Michigan 1,980] Lake Erie. . . 
ered 2,2 
ssiss ne i ee 
ts...) ftaum Sauk Mt..... I 1,772|St. Francis R.. 
Ries Park eee Kootenai R.... 
Nevada......... Boundary Peak.....|Esmeralda.......| 13,145/Colorado R....|Clark...... 0 
New Hampshire, . |Mt. Washington p Sots, len eis oy ORR UE 
New Jersey...... High Point... ccc. : 1,803) Atlantic Ocean.}........... Sea level 
New Mexico..... Wheeler Peak....... 13,160) Red Bluff Res .|Eddy....... r 
New York....... A Schermer E 5,344) Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level 
North Carolina, ,. 6,684| Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level 
North Dakota... {Black Butte........ 3,468] Red River..... Pembina.... 750 
OMG. ..s. <>. . Campbell Hill........ g Rowatyaws Hamilton. . . 433 
Oklahoma,...... Black Mesa......... ’ Read Re ceo. McCurtain. . 300 
Oregon........../Mount Hood........ Clackamas-H.R..| 11,245) Pacific Ocean. .|........... Sea level 
Pennsylvania. ,../Mt. Davis.......... Somerset........ 3.213) Delaware Ts...31 2, sidan Sea level 
Puerto Rico..... Cerro de Punta..... SAVUV AS, Sucos wes 4,389] Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level 
Rhode Island, ...|Jerimoth Hill....... Providence. ..... 812) Atlantic Ocean.}........... Sea level 
BAMOA.s 6 oc a. se Lata Peak... 2.2.5. Tau Island......| 3,056} Pacific Ocean. .|.......-... Sea level 
South Carolina... |Sassafras Mountain. .|Pickens......... 3,560] Atlantic Ocean.|........... Sea level 
South Dakota. ..|Pennington. ,242| Big Stone Lake.| Roberts..... 962 
Tennessee... . Sevier... . 6,642) Mississippi R. .|Shelby...... 182 
4 Culberson 8,751) Gulf of Mexico.|........... Sea level 
..|Duchesne. -| 13,498] Beaverdam Cr.. , 
-|Lamoille........|  4,393|Lake Champl’n, 95> 
Grayson-Smyth..| 5,720| Atlantic Ocean. .. (Sea level 
Is. St. Thomas...) 1,556] Atlantic Ocean. ++... (Sea level 
Pieree. ooaohas tens 14,410) Pacific Ocean. .|...... . . (Sea level 
West Virginia... .|Spruce Knob........ Pendleton....... 4,860| Potomac R.... d 240 
Wisconsin....... Rib Mountain....... Marathon...,.3.. 1,941)Lake Michigan. et 581 
Wyoming........ Gannett Peak....... Fremont,........{_13,785|B. Fourche R...|Crook...... 3,100 
. elt. ne aS ee oe ee ee 
Bell Time on Shipboard 
Source: Maritime Administration 
Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
TBel Swe 12:;30|1 Bell. .... 4:30)1 Bell. .... 8: 
2 Bells.... 1:00/2 Bells.... 5:00)2 Bells.... 9: 
SR LiGO'S ao - 0 IbsBOl3 SS ee awe 
aes . 2:00/4 “ .... 6:00/4 Pave kOe 
Boas peeioUld fo ess. 61015: « «rk Ox 
Cees SOO nce ee So. a ae OOO ot oe 
Licey mon SOle sc BOT «As bole 
Bais: - 4:0018 “* ... 8:0018 ....Noon|s ee Cs 
Speed of Light; Astronomical Co 
ent pravele Bene yey, ot 2 BGO Shomeiers , 
er astronomical constants include: Solar parallax, 8”.80; constan Hs 
etiabeeration, 20 eT p t of nutation 9”.21, and constant 


World Facts—Altitudes of the Globe 535 
Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 
Source: National Geographic Society 
Ele- Below 
Highest Point vation | Lowest Point SeaLevel 
(Feet) | Feet) 
Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet.......... | 29,028 |Dead Sea, Jordan........ ..| 1,286 
South’ America.|Mount Aconcagua, Argentina... .... atet 22'834 'Rio Negro, Argentina....... 98 
‘orth America.|Mount McKinley, Alaska..-.........- 20; 320 |Death Valley. California. . 282 
o (Kilimanjaro) Tanganyika pete c ea 19,340 |Libyan Desert. ....... Te 436 
..|Mount Elbrus, Caucasus.............. 2 481 Caspian Sea, U.S.S.R....... 92 
.|Mount Markham, highest surveyed Deak; 1 rise ir se 
Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales.. . iis 316 Lake Eyre. South Australia. 39 


HEIGHT OF MOUNT EVEREST 


Mt. Everest was described as 29,002 ft. tall when Edmund Hillary and Tenzing Norkey reached the 


top in 1953. This figure, established by triangulation, had been accepted since 1850. 


Surveyor General of the Republic of India placed the height at 29,028 ft., 


snow fluctuations may affect the height 10 ft. either way. The National Geogrannt2 Society = 
n 


accepted the new figure, 


but many mountaineering groups still hold to the trad 


In [95% ic 
with the reservation that 


tional 29,002 ft. 


some parts of Europe 29,160 ft. is accepted for Everest; in meters this comes out as 8,888 
HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO 


Name Place | Feet || Name Place | Feet Name 
Eceaniey: 2 es pay atte Alaska |20,320 Liberty Gapt. a 
BORA sits." sheet Can Pikes CEE atte 
Citlaltepec (Orizaba) Mex. Kit peri 
St. Elias. Alaska-| Can. Windom.. 
Popocatepetl escyctovaects Mex. Eolus.... 
Foraker.......-..- Alaska Snowmass 

: Columbia aes 
: ita Alaska- 
: Culebra =... <2. seins 
. Missouri.........- 
% Sunlight... 0... 445. 
P Cameron.......... Colo. |14,23 SC RES care is 3 
% (Nevado de Colima /Mex, /14,235||Red Cloud......... 
Shavano.,....... Solo. (14,229||/Handies...........+ 

Vancouver. . Alaska-| Can. Princeton,....... Colo. |14,197 Nauhestipatepalt 
Fairweather....... Alaska ESCHONG: 5955.42 oe 28 Colo. |14,197 eee = terete Piers 
Zinantecatl (Toluca)| Mex. Sere erate 34 Colo. |14,196||Bierstadt,......... 
Hubbard... .Alaska-|Can. Crestone Needle ..|Colo. {14,191 Fumboldé aroha os tolees 
at ap eS ES Alaska RISHOUS Ge ieisicirine alif, |14,190||Langley..........- 

PER SERA ss Can. Bross.......:...{|Colo. |14,169 Little Bear Peak.... 
Dabilaloliayesl ey eee Mex. SUS a arrears Calif, |14,162||Middle Palisade.... 
PUES ans oo Alaska Shasta... 2... ..0 Calif. {14,162 
Alverstone. - Alaska-/ Can. El Diente........ IColo y15 
WVHEEMEY. 5.0, lalate ars Calif. Maroon....... +. (Colo. |14,158 
UD BEG cw sav oe islets Colo. Tabeguache.....|Colo. |14,155 
ARV ALG cusses Colo Oxford iat. sees ‘olo. |14,153 
WEABSLV Ge) i5c5 ets 5.5 Colo. Point Success!....|Wash. |14,150 
PESTA ON os cnn celles ateie Wash Sneffels.......5.. Colo, {14,150 
MeArthur......... Can. San Luis......-. Colo, {14,14 
Williamson........ Calif. Democrat....... Colo. 14,142 
TAP lata. 5s. cae Colo, Capltol: sco aci3. Colo. '14,137 
RIA IION e-news oie oe Colo former aoe Baldy. izz “<< 
ppepanehere: eer Colo Lindsey { Geog. Board North vViaroon ee 
Crestone. c .| Colo. Decision "Colo. |14,125||Pyramid.......... 


iLiberty Gan L va miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 42 mile southwest. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ee OS eee 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet |! Peak Country Feet 
(nee eee Se eS are 
Aconcagua, Argentina..... 22,834||Incahuasi, Argentina-Chile. |21,719|//Huandoy, Peru........... 20,525 
Ancohuma, Bolivia........ 22.703|;Coropuna, Peru..........- |21,696||Gen. Manuel Belgrano, 
Bonete, Argentina......... 22'546}'Galan, Argentina......... 21,654 Argentina cicnin2 sees 20,505 
Ojos del Salado, argentind= #1 Muerto, Scene eae 21,457||Pumasillo, Peru........... 492 

Chile. .|22,539||Nacimiento, Argentina.. ,|21'302||Solo, Argentina........... 
Tupungato, “ Argentina- Illimani, Bolivia...... oe ee (2d, 102 Polleras, Argentina. E 

Ghile ine ae es 22,310||Iliampu, Bolivia.......... 21,063)|Pulsr, Chile....... 
Falso Azufre, Argentina- Laudo, Argentina......... 20,997 Chani, Argentines 

et oe 5 6 cee Sispeie 22,277||Huantsan, Peru........... 20,981||Juncal. Argentina. 

Sajama, Bolivia........... 22,244||Toro, Argentina-Chile..... 20,932||Aucanquilcha, Chile : 
Pissis, Argentina eWeravetais a 22,241||Tres Cruces, Argentina- Ausangate, Peru. 
Mercedario, Argettina..... 22,211 OHNO Fi aas Sew ve 20,853|| Negro, ‘Argentina. . 1k 
Huascaran, Peru.......... ,205||Parinacota, Bolivia-Chile. . |20,768||Quela, Argentina,..... ; 
Tocorpuri, Bolivia-Chile. 227162||Tortolas, Argentina-Chile. . 20,745||Palermo, Argentina i 
Llullaillaco, Argentina-Chile 22,057||Solimana, Peru. .|20,728||Plome, Argentina......... A 
El Libertador, Argentina. . .(22°047||Gondor, Argentin 20/669||San Juan, Argenting....... 20.049 
Cachi, Argentina,......... 22,047||Ampato, Peru. 20,669 Condoriri, Bolivia..,...... 20.029 
Yerupaja, Peru......-...% 21.758||Chimborazo, Ecuado .|20,577|| Nevada. Argentina-Chile.. . |20.023 
Lineaneaur, Argentina- Salcantay. Peru ...|20,551||Antofalla, Argentina.,.... ,013 

"Bt eae Sn op eee 21,719||Huancarhuas Peru........ 20,531||Marmolejo, Argentina-Chile 20,013 


The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) 


EUROPE 
ECE 
Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet 
—————ES—— SS | 
Alps Rimpfischhorn. .. .|13,786||Fiescherhorn...., 2, 284/|Posets... 11,060 
Mont Blane eo: 15,771||Aletschhorn...... 13,763||Griinhorn........ 1; Perdido... 10,997 
Monte Rose (high- Strahihorn....... 13,717||Lauteraarhorn. . Maladetta 10,866 
oe ot Bi of group) |15,216}|Breithorn........ 13,665||Diirrenh........- Vignemale. 82! 
SE ae | ga *941||Bieshorn......-..|13,651||Weissmies........ LODZ, ..>+> 10,479 
Weisshorn Se ee 14,803||Jungfrau.....-... 13,645)|Allalinhorn.., Estats..... 10,305 
Taschhorn....... 14,744]|Monch........++ 13,468||Laquinhorn. . Montcalm, 10,105 
Matterhorn...... 14,692||Ecrins........... 13,461||Fletschhorn,...,. (13,127 Caucasus 
Dent Blanche..... 18 518) (POUUS 6% crower. 13,432||Gletscherhorn 13,06 ese ge = 
Nadelhorn....... »2061|Castor.., 2.22605. 13,422 BeNOR: 13,051 8.481 
Grand Combin.... |14,163|/Schreckborn...... 13,386||Higer........ » 113,038 
Lenzspitz........ 14,108||Ober Gabethorn.. .| 13,363 ead Cornier,.,. 13, 022 
Finsteraarhorn.... |14,022||Felikjoch........ 346 Koshtan Tau. +o + (16,880 
Zinairothorn...... 13,855) |Gran Paradiso. . .| 13,323 Pyrenees Kazbek..,..., ++ (16,558 
Alphubel.........!13,799|!Bernina...... 13.304)iAneto......... , 111,368 ||Tetnuld.......+. 15,938 


World Facts—Altitudes; U.S. Geographic Centers 


ASIA 
et i 8 a ee ee ne eee 
Peak Country Feet | Peak 
PP e te wav csic ake Nepal-Tibet.........|29, aries enn iis Sa 
atl aa ets Nepalesikkins eb at fries 28,166 Muztast Ata 
l-Tibet. . : ‘ 
eat Tibet. 27,824||Haramosh Peak 
.| Nepal-Tibet . an Pe ies eS) 3° 
dist aempeae 26/811||Chamlang.......-.- 
Te oe Soe een ae 
Chomo Lhari.....:- 
Baltoro Kangri 
Muztagh..... 
ah etic aie. aVaifapelate 33 
aruntse....... z - 
uli Nepal 1]|/Nepal Peak. .,...... Hoel oe «fay et sri 23, 
Nuptse avorest) | ‘| Nebal-Tibet aiayaiete etegbhe ev ean sts Shankar... / 2: Nepal-Tibet........- 
co ee ei Ero) SB S88] Dyramia Peake. 1222: 
Chomo Lonzo....... 
Rakapo' aeatatattrs 12 
MAMEE.... 
Namcha Barwa. . 
Gurla Mandhata. . 
Ulugh Muztagh.... 
Tirich Mir.... 


Kula Kang! 
tonanetse (Bverest 
Skyang Kangri . 

Stalin Peak 


; pve ets 
-| Kashmir . 
US8.8S.R 


Lombo aes 


Mt. Grosvenor...... 
Demavend.......-. an 
ATSPAt Ss airs slo Turkey 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 


Mountains and Country| Feet ||Mountains and Country |Feet |;Mountains and Country| Feet 

Juliana, New Guinea....... 15,420) | Batu, age net Oe tA Pe 14,131 

eel ad ponent Wilhelm, North-Hast Toubkal, Morocco... ...-- 13,671 

ol], New Guinea... ......... 15,400 Kinabalu, British North 

WIDO. «oe sees eee eee + /19,340)| Rog Dashan, Ethiopia..... U5, 158i] -Borneo< sisie see wea einte 13,455 

Mawenal............ 17,564|| Markham. Antarctica..... . 15,100||Erebus, Antarctica........ 13,200 

Kenya, Kenya Colony.....|17,058}| Wade, Antarctica. ........ 5,000}| Habermeh! PkK., an tanables 13,100 
Ruwenzori (Margherita) Meru, Tanganyika........ 14:979|| Fridtjof Nansen, | 

Uganda-Belgian Congo. 16,795|| Buahit, Ethfopia.......... 14,797 Antarctica. .-/13,100 

Jal 0 Karisimbi, Belgian Congo- Kerintji, Sumatra. . : 12,484 

Carstensz, New Guinea... , |16,50 Ruanda-Urundi......... 14,787||Cook, New Zealand. ....../12,349 

Idenburg, New Guinea.... ne 748)| Kirkpatrick. Antarctica. . . .|14,600!|Pico de Teide, Canary Isl. . .| 12,162 

Wilhelmina, New Guinea... ir 584||Elgon, Kenya-Uganda. .. .!14,178]| Kosciusko, Australia . . «| 7,316 


Geographic Centers, United States and States 


U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Source: 


State County Locality 


Dakota; Butte County, 
Rock, 14 miles east of junction of borders of South | 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. Approx. Lat.| 
44°58’N, Long. 103°46’W. 


STATES 
Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. | 


Alaska—Outlying islands are included. Center is| 
not far from a point 95 miles south of Fort Gib- 
bon, in latitude 63°46’, longitude 152°20’ 


Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles N.of W. of Little Rock. 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. | 


| 


Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak.|| Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 


Connecticut—Hartford. at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 


District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
Fourth and ‘“‘L’’ Streets, N. W. 


Florida—Citrus Co., 12 miles W.ofN.of Brooksville, 
Georgia—Twieggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon. 
Hawaii—Not officially establshed. 

Idaho—Ouster, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Iilinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles W.ofN. of Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles W.ofN. of Lebanon. 
Louisiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles S.E. of Marksville. 
Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover, 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles E. of Collington, 
Massachusetts—W orcester, northern part of the city. 
Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles W.ofN. of Cadillac. 
Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles S.W. of Brainerd. 


Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles N.of W. of Carthage. 


State County 


Locality 


Wnited States, including Alaska and Hawaii—South || 
17 miles west of Castle}! 


Missouri—Miller, 20 miles S.W. of Jefferson City. 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles N.W. of Broken Bow. 
Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 


New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 
State Capital, Trenton. 


New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 


| New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS. of Oneida. 


ba Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 
ord. 


North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 


Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Crook, 25 miles E.ofS. of Prineville. 
Pennsylvania—Centre, 215 miles S.W. of Bellefonte. 
Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W. of S. of Crompton, 
South Carolina—Richland, 13 miles S.E. of Co- 


South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre. 
Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi. N.E. of Murfreesboro. 
Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. 
Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 
Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 
Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.ofE. of Amherst. 
Washington—Chelan, 10 miles S. of W. of Wenatchee. 
West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 
Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 
Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.ofE. of Lander. 


North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 


west of Devils Lake, latitude 48°10’, longit 
100°10’W. edo 


‘i 


World Facts—Great Inventions, United States and Foreign 
Great Inventions and Scientific Discoveries 


Invention 


Aivplaper experim'tal. 
Airplane, helicopter. . 
Airplane, pellcon é 
Airplane, jet engine. . 
Airplane with motor.. 


Airplane, hydro. 
Airplane engine, 
eee arger., 


eee eee ee 


4 
Airship, rigid dirigible 
Aluminum elec- 
cg Ae process.... 
Are tu 


Autogyro........ 
Automatic ry. motors. 
Automobile, differ- 
ential gear...... 
Automobile, électrie. : 
Automobile, exper. 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline. 


Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, magneto, 
Automobile, muffler . 


Automobile, self-star 4 


Automobile’ steam.. 


Babbitt metal....... 
Bakelite....... 5 
Balloon. ... 
Barometer. 
Bicycle..... 


Bomb, depth ager wy 
Bottle machine...... 
Browning gun...... 5 
Burner, gas 


Car coupler,........ 
Carburetor, gasoline. . 


Date 
1642 


96) Langley. 


Inventor 
Pascal......|/French 


Burroughs...|U. §. 
Westinghouse] U. . 
Brennan. Ries Engl ‘ 
orski.,.,..|/U. 8. 
cla a rie British 
Orville 
Lane. U. 8. 
Curt Ss. 


beeeee . 


see 


U.S. 
Gitterd. ++...|French 
Santos 
Dumont...| Brazil 
German 


900| Zeppelin..... 


Hall 


Tne te odetad 
a te 

de la ee 

04! Westinghouse: 


Montgolfier. . 
Torricelli. 
MacMillian, . 
Starley.. 6 
Pope... 
anklin 


Card time recorder... U.S. 
Carding machine.... U.S. 
Cash register........ U. 8. 
Cellophane......... «| 1900 Brandenbera? Swiss 
Celluloid . 1870) Hyatt....... 83 
Cement, Portland... 1845) Aspdin...... English 
Circuit breaker... ... 1925) Hilliard. .... aie 
Clock, pendulum. 1657| Huygens Dutch 
Coaxial cable system,| 1929) Affel & Es- 
| pensched...}U. 8. 

Coke oven.........+ 1893) Hoffman... .| Austrian 
Collar, paper........ 1854| Hunt U.S. 
Comptometer....... 1887| Felt... ..... U.S. 
Condenser micro- 

phone (telephone).,| 1920) Wente...... eis 
Cotton "gin. . o.-...... .| 1793) Whitney are 
Cream separator.....| 1880) DeLaval Swedish 
Cultivator, dise...... 1878|Malion...... U. 8. 
Dental plate, rubber,| 1855 Goodyear. .|0. 8. 
Dial recorder........ 1889|Day........ U.S. 
Diesel engine........ 1895) Diesel....... German 
Dynamite. 1866| Nobel....... Swedish 
Dynamo, continuous” 

ctitrent.. 2... .5se4 1860) Picinottl.....| Italian 
Dynamo, cont. cur...| 1870/Gramme....| Belgian 
Dynamo, hydrogen 

COOH te si eee 1915)Schuler...... U.S. 
Dynamo, electric ma- Alexanderson 

chine modulator...| 1939| Edwards ../U. 8. 
Dynamo, high freq...|.-.-- |Thomson.. .|English 
Electric battery pfie.,| 1800) Volta. .... .|Italian 
Electric ship power...) 1913} Emmet...... U.S. 
Electromagnet...... 1824| Sturgeon. ...| English 
as eoton tube multi- 

Se Fibs taper 1913) Langmuir. . .|U. S. 
Wiectropiating git ‘| 1805) Brugnatelli. .| Italian 
Electroplating....... 1838) Jacobi- 

Spencer. ...|Ger.Eng. 

Elevator, brake...... 852/ Otis... .|U. 8. 
Elevator, push button| 1922/Larson...... U.S 
Engine, automobile 1879) Benz German 
Engine, coal-gas..... 1867/Otto........ German 
Engine, gasoline. .... 1872) Brayton, Geo| U. 8. 
Engine, gasoline. .... 1891) Levassor. ...| French 

ngine, gas, compound) 1926 Eickemeyer. ,|U. S. 
Engine, coal-gas 

SCAB. priitaeate tion 1877) Otto. «'...... German 
Eugine, compression 

IZNION. 5:02.24 0's» 1883 Daimler.... 'German 


Nation 


Invention 


Filament, not sag is 
Furnace, for steet.... 
pep ese iae ’ 

Gas discharge tube... 
ena igh ne DS eseretiasit 


Gasoline: “ead ethyl) 
Gasoline cracked , 
Gasoline, rae octane, 
Glass, laminated..... 
Gold ‘(eyanide process 
for extraction)... 
Gramophone........ 
Graphophone. . 
Gun, breechloader.. 


Gun, magazine...... 
Gun sight, ielescopls, 
Gun, silencer 
Guncotton. . 
Gyroscope. 
Gyrocompass 
Harvester oc ieee 
Harvester-Thresher. . 
Ice-making machine. . 
Indigo, synthesis of... 
Kateidoscope 
Kinetoscope.... 


WiKodako cs sks = 


Esoaner, gesrcoe ne 
Lamp, 2 
Lamp, incandescent. 


Lamp, incand., pveret 
Lamp. ineand., gas.. 
Lamp, Klieg........ 


CON Satay 
Lens, achromatic. ... 
Lens, fused bifocal... 
Lens, fused bifocal... 
Leydenjar (condenser) 
Lightning rod....... 
LAM OLEUM 59:5. <ccsscsversiere 
Linotype. .......... 
Lithopone 
Lithopone...,...... 
Locomotive, electric. . 

Locomotive, esnele r 
Locomotive, 
Locomotive, 
Locomotive, 
Locomotive, 
Locomotive, 
Loom, power ....... 
Loudspeaker,dynamic 


Machine gun.....: 

Machine gun, imprvd 
Machine gun(Maxim) 
Magnet, electro..... 
Mantle, gas.....<... 
Mason’ jar... oi e<es 


Match, phosphorus, . 
Mateb, phosphorus... 
Mercerized textiles... 
Meter, induction..... 
Microphone......... 
Microscope compound 
Monitor, warship.... 
Monotype. ......... 
Miotory'A:Ci is tetonias 
Motor, induction. ... 
Motor, AC, railway.. 
Motor, outboard .... 
Motor, rotary 
Motor, induction.... 
Motorcycle.,....... 
Movie machine... 
Movie machine...... 
Movie machine..... 
Movie—3 dimension, . 
Mower. lawn........ 
Mowing machine.... 


Nitroglycerin........ 
Nylon synthetic 
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Date} Inyentor Nation 
1880) Benz... 

1886| Daimler 
1823) Brown. 
1698)Savery. 
1705) Newcomen.,. 
1769| Watt......./8 
1781) Hornblower... | English 
1799| Evans.......|U. 8. 
1893/Ives........)U0. 8 
1856| Borden,..,,.|U. S. 
1917) Paes. ioc create ee 
1861|Siemens...,.|German 
1820|Sweigger....|German 
1922)Hull ....,../U. 8. 
1792| Murdoch. ...|Scottish 
1893) Welsbach,.. ust 
1922) Midgely..... ek 

913 n,W.M.|U. 8. 
1930) Ipatieff.....| Russian 

909| Benedictus., .| French 

MacArthur- 
1887| Forest... .| British 
1887) Berliner. |. 5s. 
1885| Bell-Tainter..|U. S. 
1811 ee heeee 
Hall. .|U. 8. 
1875] Hotchkiss. . .| U0. 8. 
1| Fiske U. 


U. 8. 
1888] Matteson..,./U. 8. 
1851)/ Gorrie... U. 8 
1880) Baeyer. . .|German 
1817 Brewster. ...| English 
1887|Edison...... U.S. 
1888) Hastman- 
Walker....|U. 8. 
1921) Flaherty, ...|0. 8. 
1879) Brush....... U.S. 
ee 
U.S. 
muir...,|U. 8. 
1911 Kieee A.& J.|U. 8. 
1826] Drummond. . ase 
r| 1912 pews ae ter .{U. ‘adi 
avy. .| Eng! 
1897| Nernst...... German 
Malas jlaude..,...| French 
1845) Fitch. A . 8. 
1758|Dolland..... » English 
1924| Drescher. oe 
1908 Borsch. 8. 
1745) von Kleist. ae '/German 
1752) Franklin. ,.,|U. 8. 
1860) Walton..... English 
1885| Mergenthaler| U. 8. 
1851/de Douhet...| French 
1874|Orr.........| English 
1851)Vail........ . 5. 
1801) Treyithick, . .| English 
1812/ Fenton et al,| English 
1813) Hedley...... English 
1814/ Stephenson. ,| English 
1829) Stephenson. .| English 
1830) Cooper, P...|U. 8. 
1785| Cartwright. .| &nglish 
1924| Rice -Kellogg | U- 5. 
1861) Gatling... .. U.S. 
1872| Hotcnkiss, . .|U. S. 
1883) Maxim, H. §.|English 
1828) Henry...... 8. 
1885) Welsbach....| Austrian 
1858] Mason, Re Ss. 
1827) John W. alier. English 
1831) Sauria,. 
1836) Phillips. 8 
1843! Mercer, J. 
Shallenberger U. 5. 
7\Berliner..,.. U.S. 
1590) Janssen. .... Dutch 
1861| Rriesson..... U.S. 
1887| Lanston,,... U.S. 
1892) Tesla U.S. 
1888/Tesla, ...., U.S. 
1933) Jungk....... U. 8. 
1910) Evinrude, .. ,|U. 5. 
1907) Ocenasek, . . .| Czech 
1887|Tesla....,,..|U. 8. 
1885| Daimler..... German 
1893) Edison...... 8. 
1895) Lumiere,.... French 
1894) Jenkins..... W's: 
1952) Waller, ..... U. 8. 
1868) Hills,...,,... U.S. 
1831) Manning....|U. 8. 
1846|)Sobrero...., Italian 
1930' Carothers....'U. S 


fia) * © eee 2 eee - = cate De 


‘ 
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Invention Date} Inventor |Nation Invention a Inventor ‘Nation 
Re lane 937|Du Pont lab.|U, 8. Silicon carbide......| 1 1) Acheson...../U. 
Seeing process. . 1s0f Dewar: cae: U.S Sleeping-car.......+. 1858’ Pullman.. .. ./0. 8. 
il cracking furnace.. is vent per berth, 1864; diner; 1868; chair car, 
filled power cable.) 1921 .... {Italian 1875; vestibule, 1887 


arin 
SCO 
machine (cylin- Soda, with 1863|Solvay ......|Belgian 
ent for maki vt ie Spectroscope........ 1859 Se 

Paper mach: unseD. . 

inier)...... Spectroseope ( rn Alston 3°52). English 
eee yon aod Spectroseope (m 1918 Dempster....}U. S. 

te process Spinning Somes heginee 1767 Hargreaves 


j 
Steamboat, exp’ ‘mth. . 
Steamboat, exp’ "mtl.. 
Steamboat, exp’ "mtl. 
Steamboat, exp’mtl. 
Steamboat, exp’mtl.. * 

U.S. Steamboat, exp’mtl. 
{French ||Steamboat, practical. 


D. 
Paper, sulfite process. 
Pen, fountain........ 


1891| Lippman 


1892\Ives........ U. 8. Steamboat, practical.| 1807|Fulton...... 
Photo, color, con- ann am Car...... +--+] 1770|/Cugnot..... 
trolled penetration.| 1928 Steam turbine. ...; 12] 1884) Parsons. .... 
Photo, 3-color screen..| 1904 eee Steam turbine, 
Photo film, celluloid... compounded .-| 1896) White..... 
pnote a trans- teelea is vias ial roe 
Boe “(27 ert eee lg = hie wer pratar wig hate he tft Meee] Sm ue En) sterner ste) 
Protos raphic paper. aeke! «ae fU. S. OV. coi b inovse tall SOS Rl ELA NEY woes 
Buotogtaphis b aera’ . | 1826|Niepce, Sr...|French Steel alloy,» Bictoaen?, 
Photography........ 1835|Fox-Talbot..|English ||Steel, electric...... 
Photography........ . Steel; manganese. . 
ppotography SES app Steel, stainiess. ./!:: 
Photophone......... Stereoscope Csi eanteats 
Phototeleat 2 LS GRCODEL Ss sie eee | 
ae ears Stethoscope, binaural. } 
nas PE Submarine.......... 
Pin, safety..... Submarine, even keel. 


Pistol (revolver) 


zoe, cast iron Tank, military...... 
disc..... Telegraph, duplex... 
Plow Standard...... eeeraeh electromag. 


Printing, color....... 


Printing press, BOvsEY 
Printing press, web. 

Propeller, screw. .... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 


w 


Telephone, automatic Strowger.... 


Uv. 
Wi 
Telephone, filter..... 1911)Campbell.. ..|U S. 
Punch card account’g. Telephone, radio..... 1902/ Poulsen and 
REMLAT’ sib ce ccsiaisjene cei Fessenden. |U. S. 
Telephone, radio..... 1906| De Forest.../U. S. 
Radio amplifier. . Telephone, radio, l. d.| 1915|;Am.T. & T. ./U. 8. 
Radio beacon. . na Telephone, recording .| 1898| Poulson 
Radio broadcaster Telephone, wireless.../ 1899} Collins 
Radio crystal osclliat. Telescope..... 1608) Lippershey. 
Radiometer........ ° Telescope. . 1609) Galileo 
Radio receiver cas- Telescope, Astro’ 1611) Kepler. . ¥ 
cade tuning....... Teletype.» ... sac 1928) Morkrum- : 


Kleinschmidt 
Baird 


5 aT ee Telovision J! 500.5 cthls 
Radio t transmitter ” "TAlEVIBION . = je aes 
triode modulation.. Television, iconoscope 
Radio tube-diode. Television. ........ ° 
Radio tube oscillator, hermometer....... 
Radio tube triode ... ‘Thermometer....... 
Radio, signals..... { Paes el pene . 
Radio, magnetic Time, self-regulator. . 
Getector.... 6.6... 


Tire, pleyele. os eaae 
Tire, double-tube. .. 
Tire, pneumatic..... 
Tool, Poeun qs 

Lorpeda Arent 
‘Torpedo, dirigible. .. ane 
Torpedo, marine. 
Torpedo, radio...... 
Torpedo, remote cont. 
Torpedo, se self-propell . 


Radio, horizontal 
direction aerial. ... 


Radio FM multiplex . 
ae tel pre-em- 


Radio ad | improved 


multiplex......... 1946|Armstrong.. .|U. S. Torpedo, self- i 
Radio HF transmitter} 1903}Poulson..... Danish Traptor,’ Geico “1900 
UAW ON Gy oiasetanis «is sleis « 1883|/Swan....... English |/Transformer, A.C. 


Rayon acetate....... 


.{English |/Transformers. ,. 
Rayon cuprammonia, 


1890|Duplesses...,/French |/Trolley car, electric: ; 


Van Depoel 


Rayon (introcellulose)| 1884/Chardonnet.. |French 
neon Ryisetse) a eteiets 1892|Cross-Bevan, Gahes Tungsten (drawn) fila- etseter nay (5 

PRDEM lies scs cess f 1831) Hussey... . 58. ment lamp........| 1913|Coolt 
FREADED: wviceacceinee.c AUS. Tungsten, ductile. .:.| 1912 Cocldses = 10: $ | 
Record, cylinder..... JU. 8. Tungsten’ filament in- Just and = 
Record, disc........| 1887|Berliner..... U.S. crag nee +e} 1912) Hanaman ; 
Record, wax cylinder.| 1888|Edison...... U.S. Turbine, gas....... 1899|C. G. Curtis. |U,'8. °°" 
Refrigerants, low-boil: Turbine, rai: «| 1849|Francis.... . U. | 
peng Suorine comp... 1930 U. 8. Turbine, steam. -| 1896|C. G. Curtis: U0! 8! 
ets | eee Ayes 8. ype, movable......| 1450|Gutenberg.../]German 


See .|English ||Typewriter... 1864| Mitterhofter . 


ee esos 


Rubber (neoprene) Typewriter...... 


...| 1868|Sholes and 
chloroprene......, 1930 

Rubber, wuicanised:. ice jin: 

el band... aon : 1924) Palmer... .|U. 8. | 

Searchlight, arc potas Welding’ electric. “7: itp ghee eae Us. | 

Sewing machine. ...:] 1830/Thimmonter.|French || Wire, barbed........| 1874/Giddep |. & | 

Sewing machine... .: 1846|Howe..... . (U.S. Wire, barbed +s. | 1875|Haish, 220.0, Hae 

Shoe-sewing machine.| 1860)/McKay U.S. >. Ce) A e : ‘| 1895 Roentgen appa eee i 

Shuttle, flying.......] 1733/Kay.....! » Unglish {X-ray tube.12215°:] 1916lCoolldge.. | ig aoe | 
j 
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2 . 
aren Details of Famous Inventions 
utomobile. Charles E. Duryea declared he operated the first successful American au in 
Springfield. Mass., Apr. 19, 1892. His brother, J. Frank Duryea, asserts he made SeaenHial Onis 
butions to the car and that it did not run until Sept., 1893: Practical patent was granted to C. BE. 
Duryea June i1, 1895. Supplementary patents were granted to Charles and also to J. Frank Duryea. 

Broadcasting—A plaque at the Univ. of Wisconsiin, Madison, Wis., says the oldest broadcasting 
station is WHA, which as 9XM began regular broadcasts Jan. 3, 1919. Originator was Earle M. Terry 
sig a paereneee af physics. 

ar, Principle recognized in 1922 by Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, U. S. Naval Research 
Aircraft Laboratory, Washington, D. C. The Navy ordered radar for ships, 1936. First vessel to use 
it was U. S. S. New York, 1938. Radar recorded coming of Japanese planes at Pearl Harbor, but no 
hostile mission was suspected. During the 1930s the British, alerted by the Taylor-Young experiments, 
independently developed radar, which they called 1:adio-location. 

Television. Developed in the 1930s in laboratories, principal patents going to Vladimir Zworykin and 
Philo Farnsworth, who developed it independently. Authorized by Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, July 1 1941. There were five months of telecasting to about 10,000 sets before Pearl Harbor. First 
commercial TV from Empire State Bldg., New York, 1941. The war stopped manufacture of equipment 
and limited programs to instructions to air wardens and military services. First stations were WNBT, 
(NBC, New York), WCBW (CBS, New York) and Dumont. A daily newspaper was televised and acted 
out at Schenectady in 1943, The FCC allotted frequencies June 27, 1945, and war-time improvements 
were made available. During the war infra-red tubes, 2 in, diameter, were used with an eyepiece. 
First coaxial cable, New York to Washington via Philadelphia, completed by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube was developed by RCA in 1946. 

J. L. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color television in 1944. In the United 
States Peter C. Goldmark made contributions to color TV. CBS demonstrated a color system in 1946. 
RCA in 1947. The first color broadcast of any duration was a one-hour program by CBS June 25, 1951. 
over a network. Alfred C. Schroeder, of RCA laboratory at Penn’s Neck, N. J., received a patent for 
a tri-color tube in March, 1952, and assigned it to RCA, 


Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 


Product Date; Discoverer | Nation Product Date; Discoverer | Nation 
7.408 03 Wor pee weeee>y| 1949/Armour & Co.|U. S. Erythromycin....... MeGuire Pa LORS 
Analine dye.........| 1856/Perkin......|English || Jcther, anesthetic 2) Long... .. ».|U. 8. 
Anti-rabies....... .--| 1885|Pasteur.....|French j|Insulin......... Banting, Best, 
Avtitoxini i. oo. 2. -| 1894)/ixoch. ...... German | MacLeod. .|Canad. 
APE VEO! joc eicins esi ve Barnes..... |U. 8. ||Tzoniazid.. . ce... Hoffman-La- 
Arsphenamine....... 1910|Ebrlich...... German Roche 7/028, 
Aspirin Gate: ok ...| 1899(Dresser..... German Domagh. .|German 
Atomic theory....... 1803 |Dalton......|English ||Methanol..... ~..| 1925/Patard= =) oc. French 
Atom-smashingtheory| 1919|Rutherford. .|]English ||Neomycin..... .| 1949] Waksman & 
CATV ALIMOR, sere, 05-1: kre- «lest bee “ote Mietzsch, etal) German Lechevaller|U S$. 
Aureomycin......... 1948|Duggar..... U.S. Neutron... 1932|Chadwick, . .| English 
BONIS. oj ccaie oieistnvit sions Mietzsch, Nitric acid. 1648) Glauber. .|G 
..../German || Nitric oxide 1772) Priestley : 
PACLUPACIN joes es « Omg a Penicillin Z 1929] Alex. Fleming] English 
Barbital......... on German Practical use. . -| 1941) Florey-Chain.| English 
BOGS ier + twatacieay Plutonium fission... .| 1940) Kennedy,J.W|U. 8. 
. | French Wahl. A.C. ./U.8; 
IBOHGOD bse enkerare coe U.S. Seaborg, G.T./U. S. 
BBTOURAS,.. Hebe tele fara oe Segre, Emilio] U. S. 
German |) Polio vaccine Salk. Jonas £,|/U. 5. 
Bleaching powder.... .|English ||Polymixin. . , Ainsworth... English 
Bordeaux mixture.... French Protargol...: <. * Neisser......|German 
Bromine from sea.... Quinine-synthetic.... Rabe. ceca German 
U.S. Radioactivity Becquerel,, ..|f£fench 
Calcium carbide..... JU. 8. Radioactivity counter} 1908/ Rutherford, 
Carbon oxides....... German Geiger... .| English 
Carbomycin...+°.... + Os SF Radium..... 1898] Curie, Pierre.| French 
Campbor synthetle... .| French Radium........ 1898|Curie, Marie./ Polish 
Ghiorine s. n32i.sse .| English Relativity theory 1905) Einstein..... German 
Chloroform... ........ 1831/Guthrie S...|U.S. Salvarsan (606) -| 1910) Ehrlieh...... Germaa 
Chloromycetin.......| 1947|Burkholder. .|U. 5. Streptomycin........| 1945) Waksman...|U.S. 
Conteben.........--| 1950|Belmisch, Sulfanilamide theory..| 1908)/Gelmo......|/German 
Mietzsch, Sulfanilamide.,....... 1934| Domagh.. ...|German 
German ||Sulfadiazine......... 1940) Roblin...... U.S: 
Cortisone...... 0». Z Us Sulfapyridine. ....| 1938) Ewins Phelps} English 
Cortisone, synthesis. . -|U. S. Sulfathiazole........|....- Fosbiader, ae 
GCyanid@ sees. «i. = z German Walter....jG. 5S. 
Cyclotron....:.. Mee U.S Sulfuric acid. ....... 1831) Phillips. ....| English 
Neieteeiege c ears ,.--| 1874|Zeidier......|\German hanied dais, lead. -.. tee Bone Fs English 
; erramycin......... ‘intay,etal, ./U. 8. 
(Not applied as insecticide until 1939) mupereulin a 1890 icoch Senin German 
Deuterium (heavy Urey, Brick- Uranium fission Hahn, Strass- 
eirecany Sete. 1932| wedde, (theory)..........| 1939) man...... German 
Murphy... |U.S. Bohr......|Dantsh 
Electric waves....... 1888 {Hertz....... German | Hinstein...|U.S. 
Electron..........- .| 1918/Thomson, J, |English Fermi... ..|Italian 
Electron diffraction. .| 1936|Thomson, G. |English ; . Pegram...|U. 8. 
Davisson...,|U. 8. Uranium fission, atom- Wheeler.. .|U. 8. 
Electron spectrometer] 1944|Deutsch, Eli- ig TeActor ... «2..-=% 1942) Enrico Fermi.) Italian 
iowt, Evans|U. S. Leo Szilard J. 8. 
Electrostatic generator! 1929|VanGraff. de |U. 8. Vaccine (smallpox)...' 1798'Jenner...... English 
BEPC OSEAEI SEMCESLOET hs 7 


Density of Gases and Vapors 
Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Ninth Revised Edition. Weight in Grams per litre. 


Gas We. Gas Wee. Gas | We. 
ei 7 os” Vit | 
Se oilees COURT Crh g ba: at ease hail nea cael 1.695 || Neon... .....2+ -900 
7 5 beeen alae ane Teor elias Pee ake ‘178 || Nitric oxide... 1.339 
AMMONIA. o>» 20-05 ves "760 ||Hydrogen..........-.--- 090 || Nitrogen (chem) . 1.250 
SCOU a aida e Wal} Mis Sake is 1.782 ||Hvdrogen bromide....... 3.610 || Nitrogen (atm.)... 1.257 
RPHODR sl cipls © Vaid. s ost lo feceiace 3.48 Hydrogen chloride....... 1,627 Nitrosyl chloride. . 2.992 
Butane-isO..,....--.--+- 2.673 ||Hydrogen iodide......... 5.708 || Nitrous oxide... 1,964 
Butane. . 2.61.26. - ee 2.519 ||Hydrogen selenide....... 3.670 |/Oxygen........ 1.428 
Carbon dioxide.......... 1.963 ||Hydrogen sulfide........ 1.520 Phosphine. Ween 1.529 
Carbon monoxide........ 1,249 ||Kryptone......-......+- 3.736 || Propane oe vce .| 2.029 
Carbon oxysulfide........ 2°72 {||Methane...............-| _.715 |/Silicon tetrafluoride...... 4.684 
(iy itt = 1 Rae ese ita Ii 2.164 ||Methyl chloride. ........} 2.308 }Sulfur dioxide. ....s....; 2,858 
Chiorine monoxide....... 3.89 ||Methyl ether............ 2.110 || XeNON....,.6- ee rere aes 5.858 
Ethane.......... piece alu 1.357 ||Methyl fluoride..,.... +e] 1.645 
Ethylene: .....-+.-...8; 1.260 ||Mono methylamine...... 1.396 |) 


Notable Tall Buildings 
Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


Height measured from sidewalk to top of roof, including penthouse and tower if enclosed and integral 
part of whole structure. Table shows actual number of stories above street level. 


Height| Stories Height| Stories 
Ft. Ne Ft. N 


City 0. City ‘o- 
NEW YORK CITY,MANHATT. TAN BROOKLYN 
Empire State. 34th '8t., 5th Ave.. 1,250 102 Williamsburgh Savings Bank...... 512 42 
TV tower, 222 it., makes total.. 1,472 |.......|/16 Court Street.......-.-.----+0. 390 37 
Chrysler, Lexin ton Ave. & 42d St.| 1,046 77 oa of Commerce Bldg...... 350 30 
60 Wall Tower, 70 Pine St......... 950 67 N. Y. Tele. Co., 101 Willoughby St 348 25 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St. -. 900 71 Court Chambers, 66 Court St..... 343 30 
RCA, Rockefeller Center......: Se 850 70 ||St. George Hotel. 51 Clark St... .: 315 30 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway....-... 792 60 ALBANY, N. Y. 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 20 Ex. Pl.) 741 57 ||State Office Building.............} 388 34 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave..| 700] 50 ||Home Savings Bank... sot | atp5@ | BE 
500 Fifth Avenue..........-...-- 697 60 ATLANTA, GAs er 
Chanin, Lexington Ave. and 42d St} 680 56 || rulton National Bank... _ 295 22 
Lincoln, 60 E. 42d Street....-.... 673} 3 NGyate When cial Eeonpitai eee eek ae 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall Street....... 654 50 y SEDI BEGC 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave. 625 47 BALTIMORE, MD. 
10 Bast 40th Street.............. 620 4g ||Mathieson Bldg... ..-: ~se--] £95 33 
General Plectric, Lexington Ave...| 616 50 || Hearst Tower. sete eet cess 330 16 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave...| 615 49 || Emerson Tower. vesesseses-{ 290 15 
Singer, 149 Broadway..........-- 612 47 Lord Baltimore Hotels. Bakes 289 19 
U. 8. Court House, 265 Pearl St. 590 37 Consolidated Gas Bldg... toe: 2 - 280 21 
Time & Life, 1271 Ave. of the Am.. 587 47 |\Commercial Credit Bldg..........) 259 20 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 580 34 FirshiNath Bank. . Soe. eee 254 21 
Socony Mobil Bidg., Bast 42nd St. 572 45 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
N. ¥. Central, 230 Park Ave...... 565 35 Comer Bldg.. | 325 27 
30 Broad Street.. 562 48 Thomas Jefferson Hot : 287 21 
Sherry-Neth’ land, ‘5th Ave., 59th St. 560 40 First Natl. Bank Bldg..........-- | 256 21 
‘Transportation, 225 Broadway . 546 45 BOSTON, MASS. 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. & 57th St. 540 41 S. Custom House. ..... 496 32 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street...... 540 39 conn Hancock Bldg... ....... es ieee Oi 26 
Equitable, 120 Broadway... .. 538 42 ||Federal Bldg. & Post Office.......| 345 22 
Downtown Athi. Club, 19 West St..|| 530 45 ||United Shoe Mach. Bldg......... 298 24 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th St. 525 45 New England Tel. & Tel.......... 
‘ New England Tel. & Tel.......... 298 20 
Hotel Pierre, Fifth Ave. & 6lst St.. 525 44 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
House of Seagram, 375 Park Ave. . 525 38 City Hall. . 
SaBropdway .-.).......ss 520 (oad lige Bie EAN os 
Poteet Bide. aid Madison Ave.| S18} 43 || Ped Bide. not incl, 40-t1. beacon. | 384°) 28 
International, Rockefeller Center... 514 41 Tlecten Bids : F 345 23 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street. .| 513 | 32 |/19 Latayettes : ete lee 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue..... 513 43 |IX ye ette Square. . sereeees] 263 23 
1407 Broadway Realty Corp... . Biz | 4a. |/N,, Telephone Bldg.......-...- ee tee 
United Nations, 405 i, 42nd ‘st... || 505 Ro) || Veanine Trust. veeeeel 250) 9 16 
22 Bast 40th Street.............. 503 43 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cathedral of St. Jolin the Divine. al SOOM Sac et Board of Trade, 605 44 
N. Y. Telenhone, 140 West St. 498 33° '||Prudential Bldg., 130 EB. Randoiph 
80 Pine Street. . 497 4 Dr., not incl. 311-ft, antenna tower 601 41 
Chase Manhattan. Bank, 18 Pine St. 494 3y Pittsfield, 55 E. W ashington St.... 557 38 
9 Rockefeller Plaza. 490 : Kemper Insurance Bids ea vaslen 555 45 
666 Fifth Avenue. 483. 40 Field Bldg., 135 S. Lasalle CURNRIAGS 535 42 
15 Broad Street. : 480 40 One LaSalle Street............... 530 49 
Gon. Edison, 14th St. & I 474 34 Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison. .. 526 45 
New Yorker Hotel........ 470 42 ||Pure Oil, 35 B. Wacker Drive. .... 523 40 
Hampshire House, Central Park So.) 470 40 || Lincoln Tower, 75 E. Wacker Dr. . 519 42 
McGraw-Hill, 333’ West 42d St..... 464 33 ||Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich...| 503 37 
Essex House, Central Park South. 460 44 || LaSalle-Wacker, 221 N. LaSalle St.| 491 41 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, Cenr. Pk.So.| 456 41 ||American National Bank......... 479 40 
111 West 40th Street....... 451 34 Bankers, 105 W. Adams St....... 476 41 
Metropolitan Life, 25 B. 24th 451 31 Continental Companies........... 475 32 
100 Park Ave.......... f 443 34 American Furniture Mart,........ 474 24 
Daily News, 220 East 42¢ 439 36 Sheraton Hotel... c.e000s ors 471 42 
750 ‘Third Avenue. . 436 36 Palmolive, 919 N. Mich. Ave...... 468 37 
Chrysler Building Bas 432 39 188 Randolph Tower............. 465 45 
Carlyle, Madison Ave 426 40 ||Lribune Tower, 435 N. Mich. Ave. 462 36 
Esso, Rockefeller Cent 424 33 Roanoke 11 8. Lasalle Stet e. 452 37 
2 Broadway.. 421 39 Willoughby Tower, 8S. Mich. Ave.. 438 38 
Squibb Bldg., 745 Fitt 420 35 Chicago Templeman: enue cena 400. 21 
110 William Street 420 31 An add'l 169 ft. to son Of cross. 569 aay 
575 Lexington Avenue. 414 34 || Wrigley, 400 N. Mich. SSeS 398 35°~ 
RKO, Rockefeller Center. |||: 409 31 |/833 NM. Michigan Ave............. 394 34 
Maritime Exchange Bldg..... 400 36 Executive House, 71 E. Wacker Dr.. 375 40 
Commerce Bldg., 155 E. 44th § 399 38 || Lake Towers, 179 Lake Shore Dr..| 360 30 
Sinclair Oil Bldg., 600 Iifth Ave 399 27 Allerton Hotel, 701 N. Mich. Ave... 360 24 
20 Broad Street 390 27 Drake Towers, 179 E. Lake Shore Dr. 347 32 
AD DMEATIKVAVE)) 5 stiv sais vie be es 388 31 Builders, 228 N. LaSalle St........ 342 32 
485 Lexington Avenue............ 377 30 ||Merchandise Mart............ 340 24 
Mutual Of New York Bldg., not in- Conrad Hilton Hotel............. 340 25 
cluding 150-ft, weather mast. 376 25 201North Wellsk «0.0, css cneemer 336 28 
Savoy Hilton Hotel, 767 Fifth Ave,| 375 34 ||Inland Steel Building............. 333 19 
123 William Street. — 365 26 Morton, 208 W. Washington St.. 332 21 
Gen. Tele. Bidg., 730 Third ‘Ave. 364 93 ||Narragansett Apartments.......: 332 22 
Atlantic Bldg., 45 Wall St. 360 27 London Guarantee and Accident. . 325 21 
Hotel MecAlpin........... 360 26 Socony-Vacuum............... 306 27 
Amer. Machine & Foundry Bldg 355 38 || Daily News, 400 W. piaaison St..:] 302 25 
New York Coliseum..... 346 36 ||203.N. Wabash Avenue....... 300 26 
717 Fifth Avenue..... 345 5g ||382 W. Randolph.................| 300 23 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. . BSG Ie eh GIN OHIO, 3: 
anada House.......... 333 Bie Carew Tower.... 574 
112 West 34th St.. 1.12.12! 328 97 ||Union Centrai.. 48 
BUORE ALKANE i is viehe conse n'a nice 328 25 Kroger Bldg ne 34 
Bank of New York, 530 Fifth Ave. 327 36 ||Terrace Hilton Hotel setae =o 
Lorillard Bidg., 200 E. 42nd St 320 28 ail eH: ks 
99 Park Avenue.....-..... ei SEG 26 (|lT CLEVELAND ‘OHIO- 
655 Madison Avenue....__ |_| 313 24 one Toner 708 52 
380 Madison Avenue........ 311 a5 5 leet Telephone ; 360 24 
Lever House, 390 Park Ave. 307 | uae ea ee aura Bide a28 iG eae 
360 Lexington Avenue....... |. 304 36 a nion Commerce Bldg........... 289 23 
Look Bldg., 488 Madison Ave... |’ 30a.) 26 lita eee 286 | 22 
Hotel Statier, 7th Ave. & 33rd St.\| 303 | 31 Becrrne oe Ohio Gas Bide. Fees 282) 21 
adi 
son’Avenue............, 300 | 22 ||B. IF. Keith Bldg, 382 teed 


City 


AS, oe 
Southiand 1 Lite Tow 
ca Bank Bldg. not “inet,” 150- 
t. ornamental tower. 

Mercantile Natl. Bank Bldg., not 

incl. 115-ft. weather beacon...... 
Magnolia Petroleum Bldg........ 
Mayflower Bld 


Corrigan Bldg. . 

Davis Bldg. . 

Tower Petroleum Bldg. . 
aus Hotel. . 


DAYTON, OHIO— 
Hulman Bldg. sieve 
Knott Bldg. . Si cho 
DENVER, Coto. 

First National Bank.. 

Allen Tower. . 

U. S. Denver Nati. Bank Genter.. 
Denver Club Bldg 


S MOINES, EON As 
Equitable Bldg. . cota 
State Capitol. Paci Sits “ 

DETROIT, ‘MICH. 
Penobscot, 637 Griswold. 


David Stott, 1150 Griswold. 
Fisher, W. Grand Blvd. & 2d $ 
Cadillac Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq. . 
David Broderick Tower.......... 
Buhl, 535 Griswold............. 
Michigan Bell Telephone........ 
National Bank... 2... ee ee 


, 719 Griswold...... 
Maccabees Bidg., 5057 Woodward. 
Water Board B dg. 735 Randoiph. 
J, L. Hudson, 1206 ‘Woodward Ave. 
Henry ford Hosp. & Clinic....... 
David Whitney Bldg........... sf 
Cadillac Square Bldg........... . 
Ford Bldg., 615 Grisvoid SAA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Continental Natl. Bank Bldg...... 
Continental Life Ins, Bldg........ 
Fair Store. aerite 
HOUSTON, “TEXAS 
Gulf, 710 Main St............% ser 
Neils Eperson, 802 Travis..... sale 
Bank of the Southwest. .......+ 
Texas Natl. Bank, 1302 Main. 
Sterling, Fannin and Texas..... aie 
Commerce, 914 Main St.. 
City Natl. Bk., Main & MeKinney.. 
Petroleum, {912 Texas Stewacses 6 


Deposit Guaranty Bank Bid ae | 
Standard Life Bidg........ a 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer.;..... 
Independent Life & Accident Co... 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Bldg. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Medical Center, Tuberculosis...... 
Medica! Center, 4 other bidgs..... 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Light and powee aie, 

Federal Office eu : 

City Hall. 

Telephone Bldg.. 

Bryant Bldg 

Federal eaerye Bldg. qe 

Jackson County Court House..... 

LOS ANGELES, 1 tet 

City Hall ree: 

Wilshire Flower Bidg.. Ss eae 

Spring Street Realty Bldg. 2 eat Me ie 

Lee Towers Bidg. 5 

U.S. eee, orice & Court House. . 
PHIS, TENN. 

Sterick ie. 


Columbian. Aruiuat Life Tower. 
Exchange Building. . 


Height)Stories 
Ft. No. 


Notable Tall Buildings 


City 


MIAMI, FLA. 
Dade oun Court LOR: Behs dl otelw 
Du Pont B ice oie 
Miami Daily ews. Bldg... ovat 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Clty Halls: Tienes 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. : 
Milwaukee Gas sie 
Schroeder Hotel. 
Wisconsin Tower. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Foshay Tower, not including 163-t¢, 

antenna tower.......... 00... 
First Natl. Bank Bldg.. F 
Municipal Building 
North ee Bell Telephon 
Rand Tower. “ 
Northwestern Natl. Bank Bldg. ag 

including weather eephet 


NEWARK, N, 

National Newark & eee Bae 
Raymond-Commerce. . rs 
Prudential Corporate Bldg. 
American Insurance Company . 
poe Vg Insurance Company. 
N. J. Bell Telephone Co.. 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co 
Martland Medical Center.. 
Military Park Bldg....... 3 
Gibraltar Bullding . ~... ..0%se0.s0s 

NEW bea ach sie 
Hibernia Bank Bidg.. 
American Bank Bldg 
Charity Hospital of oahianee 

Ar ene Ds Specie 

Kaiser Bids. 
City Hall. 


not 


OKLAHOMA CIT ont 
First National Bank.... 
Liberty National Bank 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
City Hall Tower 

incl. 35-ft. statue of Wm. Penn... 
Phila. Savings Fund Society . 
Philadelphia National Bank... 
Girard. Trust, Broad & Chestnu 
Lewis Tower, 15th & Locust. .. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Arua 
Penn Mutual Life. ae 
The Drake. 15th & Spruce. Ne 

Medical Tower, 255 So. 17th...... 
Market Street Natl. Bank........ 
Packard, 15th & Chestnut........ 
Inquirer Building {oven ane 
Land Title. Broad & Chestnut. . 
Edison, 9th & Sansom. Poco so. 


1500 Waluut Street Shy ata olgseteroreetete 
1616 Walnut Street.........+...0, 
Chateau Crillon, 19th & Locust.... 
2 Penn Center Building,......... 
3 Penn Center Building........., ; 
Sheraton Hotel, 17th & Penna.,,.. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Gulf, 7tn Ave. and Grant St.......| 
University of Pittsburgh.......... 
525 Wm. Penn Piace (U.S. Steel)., 
Koppers, 7th Ave. and Grant...... 
Alcoa Bldg., 425 Sixth Byes Nese oon 
Grant, Grant St. nr. 3d Ave....... 
First National Bank, 511 Wood oe 
Oliver, 535 Smithfield St. 
Bell Telephone, 416 7th Ave. 
Frick, 437 Grant St 
Farmers Bank, 301 Fifth Ave..... 
Commonwealth, 316 Fourth Ave.., 
Gateway Center Bldg.. .........4+ 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Central National Bank Bldg....... 
First National Bank Bldg......... 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Eastman Kodak Bldg...... 
Lincoln Alliance Bank Bldg 
Times Square Bldg......... 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
S. W. Bell Tele. Bldg ME Ox iran Rict 
Civil Courts. PF 
Park Plaza Hotel. 
Lennox Hotel. 
Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
Continental Bldg. 
Railway Exchange ‘Bldg 
ST. PAUL. MINN. 
First rary Bank Bids: + DO incl} 
100-ft. sign. 
U. S. Post Office Bldg. 
City Hall & Court House. a 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Bldg. . 


Height| Stories 
Ft. N 


4 
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Height |Stories Soar aed tories 
City Ft. No. We fag Stat SS 2s 2) etigeeS : 
te SAN ANTONIO, inh scat 111 Sutter 1 Sutter Bldgs. .2. ese ese Aire ce eine oa 
Transit Tower. 550 30 City Pie Bee, 5 
Nix Professional Bidg. Se nes 375 23 EATTLE, WASH. 
Natl. Bank of Commerce. BRE ieee 310 24 To: Prato Bldg. . be af 
Alamo piptional a Baraca 288 23 || Norton BL he. Oa ee ¥- oe 
Milam BI - 280 20 Northern Lf e le Tower. .: aus ze 
ashington : 
pees CALIF. 435 26 || United eroharee Midge ecco ot oes 275 23 
Russ egg 435 31 TOLEDO, OHIO 2 
Shell Bidg 386 29 Owens Illinois Bldg. . hice sec ‘| oral 
450 Sutter, Street. 342 26 rk Old: A Ist BIS, Save arao ae. wnin,s,ose 
Equitable Life Assurance Bldg. 338 25 TULSA, ee 

Eeandara Oil Bldg. . * 327 22 || National pa : ae Neate {3 a3 | 24 

100 McAllister Bldg.. heist - BLO) 28 Philtower.. ECE ee 23. 


OTHER TALL BUILDINGS 
Other buildings (height in feet in parentheses) 


AND FOREIGN STRUCTURES 


Bldg., 21°(282, incl. observation tower); Winston- 


are: Akron, Ohio, First “igs es seek a 28 Salem, N. C., Reynolds Bldg., 21 (315). 
(330), Allentown, Pa., Penn. Power ig eo = " iad wen 
23 (322); Baton Rouge, La., State Capitol, 34 (450); Fees te matic veer tae Ae ee ee 


Charlotte. N. C., Liberty Life Bldg., 20 (260); Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Lincoln- Veque Tower, 47 (555); Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., Wilson Tower, 20 (273); Duluth, 

Minn., Alworth Bldg., 16 (247); "Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Lincoln Natl. Bank Bldg., 23 (312); Hartford, 
Conn., Travelers Ins. Co. Bldg., 26 (357, not in- 
eluding beacon); Lansing, Mich., Michigan Natl. 
Tower, 25 (300, not including ‘antenna tower); 
Lincoln, Nebr., State Capitol (469, incl. 32-ft. 
bronze statue); Nashville, Tenn., Life and Cas- 
ualty Tower, 30 (409); New Haven, Conn., Hark- 
ness Memorial Quadrangle (257); Providence, 
R. I,, Industrial Trust Co, Bldg., 26 (420); Shreve- 
port, La., Beck Bldg., 20 (266); Syracuse, N. Y., 
State Tower, 22 (315); Waco, Tex., Amicable Life 


Cheops, in Egypt (450); and St. Peter’s in Vatican 
City (448). 

The spires of Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 
Cathedral of Cologne (512), both in Germany, are 
the tallest in the world. Other such spires include 
the Strasbourg Cathedral (468); St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna (441); Salisbury Cathedral, England (406). 
Cathedral of Seville, Spain (400); Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, Belgium (397); Torazzo of Cremona, Italy 
(397); Freiburg Cathedral, Germany (385); St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London (365), and the St. Pat- 
rick’s R. C. Cathedral (340), and St. Paul’s Church 
of England Cathedral (300), both in Melbourne, 
Australia. 


WORLD’S TALLEST MAN MADE STRUCTURE 
Television tower in Roswell, N. M., 1,610 feet to top of antenna. 


The Mayflower Compact 


The Mayflower Compact, regarded by some 
historians as marking the beginning of democ- 
racy in America, was signed by 41 adult male 
members of the Pilgrims aboard the Mayflower as 
it lay alongside the present site of Provincetown, 
Mass., in 1620. Because the Pilgrims’ patent from 
the Virginia Company gave them no right to settle 
so far north, there was grumbling among some 
members of the company who said abandonment 
of the Virginia patent left their leaders with no 
authority over them. To prevent disorder, the 
Mayflower Compact was signed, binding the Pil- 
grims to form a government and to abide by its 
laws, See page 131 for further details, 


The text of the compact follows: 


In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., 


Having undertaken, for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof enact, constitute and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
due submission and ‘obedience, 


In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November, 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in the year of 
the reign of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


John Carver John Turner 
William Bradford Francis Eaton 
Edward Winslow James Chilton 
William Bradford John Crackston 
Isaac Allerton John Billington 
Myles Standish Moses Fletcher 
John Alden (*) John Goodman 
Samuel Fuller » Degory Prist 
Christopher Martin Thomas Williams 
William Mullins Gilbert Winslow 
William White Edmond Margeson 
Richard Warren Peter Brown 
John Howland Richard Britteridge 
Stephen Hopkins George Soule 
Edward Tilly Richard Clarke 
Francis Cooke Richard Gardiner 
Thomas Rogers John Allerton 
Thomas Tinker Thomas English 
John Rigdale Edward Doty 
Edward Fuller Edward Leister 


(*) Sole male survivor at time of his death, 
Sept. 12, 1687. 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 


aver Si sepa be i ee 11)XVI 30)LXXX -80 cD 090 

Dee tivises.,..: Waller ien NG eee 12|X VII e. 290 Dies soolne ooe 
Ul eee SINGUE: os... 8X1... ! 13|X VU ~$0lee OLN 308 
AV Nea... TX so 9|XIV. 12: 14|XI 

Von eee Ran LOCK yc! 15|KX 


Norr—A dash line over a numeral. 
100,000; D=500, 000; w= 1,000,000; CLIx— 


a letter placed after one of gre 
one of greater value subtracts th 


ws: (), ae in letter repeats its value— 
ater value adds thereto—VI= * 
erefrom—IV=4, tears 


Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


NOTED PERSONALITIES 


Rulers of England and Great Been 


ENGLAND Began| Died | Age/Rad 
putes on gs aaa es AND DANES 
oe ng of Wessex, won lance of all English..............; 
Ethelwulf...|Son, King of Wessex, Sao. Kent, Rasen! agere Cn 839 338 oe 19 
Ethelbald.. .|Son of Ethelwulf, displaced father in Wessex..... ; "2 7) 858] 860 f 2 
Ethelbert...}2nd son of Ethelwulf, united Kent and Wessex. 858 866 | .. 8 
Ethelred....|3rd son, King of Wessex, defeated Danes. Bee 866 | 871 | .. 5 
Alfred. .....|The Great, 4th son, fought Danes, fortified London. . oS lh eae 901 | 52} 30 
Edward..... The Elder, Alfred's son, united English claimed Scotland... ._ | 901 925 | 55 | 24 
Spt de .{The Glorious, Edward’s son, King of Mereta,: Wessex....:.-0.. 55 925 940 | 45 | 15 
Edmund... .|3rd son of Edward, King of Wessex, Mercia. CE pete 940 | 946 | 25] 6 
Edred. ... .s:: 4th son of Edward .. ne Pe Ol el 955 | 32 9 
Edwy .|The Fair, eldest son of Edmund, King of Wessex. 955 958 | 18 3 
ee Betton The Peaceful, son of Edmund, ruled all English . be 958 975 | 32 | 17 
Edward..... The Martyr, son of Edgar, murdered by stepmother. . Sema 975 979 | 17 4 
Ethelred ii. The Unready, son of Edgar, married Emma of Normandy. . 979 | 1016 | 48 | 37 
Edmund... .|fronside. son of Ethelred II, King of London.. eno, ohne (P1016: | AOko eT 
Canute..... The Dane, gave Wessex to Hdmund, married ‘emma. Re 1017 | 1035 | 40 | 18 
Harold I. Harefoot, natural son of Canute. ; no oh ROSS ol aD 5 
Hardicanute|Son of Canute by Emma; Danish King. ""'"! 4040 | 1042°|) 241 2 
dward..... The Confessor, son of Ethelred II (Canonized 1161). 1042 | 1066.| 62 | 24 
Harold II...| Edward’s brother-in-law, last Saxon King. 1066 | 1066 | 44 0 
HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
William I...|The Conqueror, defeated-Harold at sce Dee wcece cesses ee s | 20061 SION 7a initrn mE 
William I1..| Rufus, 3rd son of William J, killed by arrow. ceue se tee vibe a | LOST COOSA meen 
Henry I. . .| Beauelere. youngest son of William 1,000.20 lec a ce sews cone ce nf LL0O" DE TSS eG amen 
4 HOUSE OF BLOIS 
Stephen ...|Son of Angela, 4th dau. of William I and Count of Blois......... 1135 | 1154 | 50 | 19 
Henry I1._ . .|gon of Goeffrey Plantagenet (Angevin) by Matlid 
enry II.. on of Goeffrey Plantagene ngevin) by Matilda, dau. of Henry Ij 1154 9 
Richard I...|Coeur de Lion, son of Henry Il, crusader. . Lae = 189 pets yi a6 
John.......|Lackland, son ‘of Henry II, signed Magna Carta, 1 1199 | 1216 | 50 | 17 
Henry IiI...|Son of John, acceded at 9, under regency till eae 1216 | 1272 | 65 | 56 
Edward I1...| Longshanks, son of Henry III... 1272 | 1307 | 68 | 35 
Edward Ii. .|Son of Edward I, deposed by Parliament, 1327. . 1307 | 1327 | 48 | 20 
Edward I11..}\Of Windsor, son of Edward IT. 1327 | 1377 | 65 | 50 
Richard II. .|Grandson of Edw. III, minor until 1389, ‘deposed. | 1377 | 1399 | 34 | 22 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Henry IV...|Son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, son ob ereNes EEN 1399 | 1413 | 47! 138 
Henry V... “|\Son of Henry IV. victor of Agincourt. . 1413 | 1422 | 34 9 
Henry Vi,..}Son of Henry V, ‘deposed 1461, died in Tower.. 1422 | 1471 | 49-| 39 
HOUSE OF YORK 
Edward IV..|Great-grandson of Edward III, son of Duke of York.. 1461 | 1483 | 41 | 22 
Edward V...}Son of Edward IV, murdered in Tower of London.... 1483 | 1483 | 13 0 
Richard UlI1.|Crookback, bro. of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field. 1483 | 1485 | 35 2 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 
Henry VII. |Son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, whose father had married 
the widow of Henry V; descended from Edward III through his 
mother, Margaret Beaufort via John of Gaunt. By peas. st with 
dau. of Edward IV he united Lancaster and York. 1485 | 1509 | 53 | 24 
Henry VIII.|Son of Henry VII See memorable dates.. 1509 | 1547 | 56 | 38 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his 3rd queen. ‘Ruled under) a 
regents. Was forced to name Lady Jane Grey his successor. | 
Council of State proclaimed her queen July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor 
won Council, was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. avtatye had Jane 
beheaded for treason, Feb., 1547 | 1553 | 16 6 
Mary i. oo.) Daughter of Henry VIII, by Catharine of ‘Aragon 1553 | 1558 | 43 5 
Elicebeth.. : Daughter, of Henty 1 VIIL. -by J Anne a Oley Designated Elizabeth I 
in 1952....... ’ . | 1558 | 1603 | 70-| 44 
GREAT BRITAIN 
| HOUSE OF STUART 
James I....|James VI of Scotiand, son of Mary, Queen of Scots. First to call 
nprsey King of Great Britain. This became JE Pa with the Act! 
Unton, 1707. ...{ 1603 | 1625 | 59 | 22 
Charles I.. Joni y surviving gon of ‘James T:  peheaded ‘Jan. 30, 1649. 1625 | 1649 | 48 | 24 
COMMONWEALTH, 1649-1660 
Counctl of State, 1649; Protectorate, 1653 
The Crom- |Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector . . -| 1653 1658 | 59 A 
wells.... .|Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659. . ..| 1658 | 1712 | 86 | ., 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 
Charles Il...;Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue. 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 
James II.. -|Second pon of eesege I. Deposed 1688. Interregnum ‘Dec. 11, 1688, 1685 | 4701 eee 
to Fe 3, 168 f 3 
William I11.|Son of William, Prince of Orange, ‘by Mary, daughter of Charles I. | | 1689 1702 | 51 | 13 
and Mary I1' Eldest daughter of James II and wis of William ELD. 6. awa i 1694 | 33 6 
Anne....... | Second daughter of James. 3 civcnease «| 1702) | 27145) aero 
HOUSE OF HANOVER | 
‘George EE Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, grand-dau. of James I... -. | 1714 | 1727 | 67 | 13 
George 11... Only son of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg. . vaale|LRT2Z7- 1760 Sia hae 
George 111.. Grandson of George TI, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg. « ....| 1760 | 1820 | 81 | 59 
George IV...) Eldest son of George III, Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811....... 1820 | 1830 | 67 | 10 
William iv. i Third son of George III. ‘married Adelaide of See Mramingéd aK. 1830 | 1837 | 71 7 
Victoria. |Dau. of Edward, 4th son of George III; married (1840) Prince) 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, who became Prince Consort 1837 | 1901 | 81 | 63 
HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA 
Edward VII.| Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark.. 1901 | 1910 | 68 9 
HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
Name adopted July 17, 1917 
George V. Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck....... 1910 | 1936 | 70 | 25 
Edward Vill Fildest son of George Le acceded Jan. 20, 1936, abdicated” Dee 11 °1936 js |e 1 
George VI. ./Second son of Georg ae ..+| 1936 | 1952 | 56° 11534 
Elizabeth I1. Eldest dau. of Geonze Vi ‘acceded Feb. 6, 1952.. 1952 vo Fria bat 
543 
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CAESAR TO CHARLEMAGNE 

‘Julius Caesar subdued the Gauls, native tribes 
of Gaul (France) 57 to 52 B.C. The Romans ruled 
500 years. The Franks, a Teutonic tribe, reached 
the Somme from the East C. 250 A. D. By the 
5th century the Merovingian Franks ousted the 
Romans. In 451 A. D., with the help of Visigoths, 
Burgundians and others, they defeated Attila and 
the Huns at Chalons-sur-Marne. : 

Childeric I became leader of the Merovingians 
458 A. D. His son Clovis I (Chlodwig, Ludwig, 
uouls) crowned 481, founded the dynasty. After 
defeating the Alemanni (Germans) 496, he was 
baptized a Christian and made Paris his capital. 
His line ruled until Childeric III was deposed, 742. 

The West Merovingians were called Neustrians, 
the eastern Austrasians. Pepin of Herstal (637- 
714) major domus, or head of the palace, of 
Austrasia, took over Neustria as dux (leader) of 
the Franks. Pepin’s son, Charles, called Martei 
(the Hammer) defeated the Saracens at Tours- 
Poitiers, 732; was succeeded by his son, Pepin the 
Short, nae mee deposed Childeric III and ruled as 
king un F 

fis son, Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 

(742-814), became king of the Franks, 768, with 
his brother Carloman, who died 771. He ruled 
France, Germany, parts of Italy, Spain, Austria, 
enforced Christianity. Was crowned Holy Roman 
Emperor by Pope Leo III in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
Dec. 25, 800 A. D. Succeeded by son, Louis I, the 
Pious, 814. At death, 840, Louis left empire to sons, 
Lothair (Roman emperor); Pepin I (king of 
Aquitaine);- Louis II (of Germany); Charles the 
Bald (France). They quarreled and by the peace 
of Verdun, 843, divided the empire. 


AD. 


Name and year of accession 


THE CAROLINGIANS 
840 |Charles I, the Bald, Roman Emperor, 875 
877|Louis II, the Stammerer, son 
879 |Louis III (died 882) and Carloman (bro.) 
884 |Charles II, the Fat; Roman Emperor, 881 
888 |Fhudes (Odo) elected by nobles. Ceded land to 
898 |Charles II, the Simple, son of Louis IT, defeated by 
922\Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war 
923 |Rodoiph (Raoul) Duke of Burgundy 
936)|Louis IV, son of Charles IIT 
954|Lothair, son, aged 13, defeated by Capet 
986 'Louis V, the Sluggard, left no beirs 


THE CAPETS 

Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 

Robert (the Wise), his son 

Henry I, his son, last Norman 

Philip I (the Fair), son, king at 14 

Louis VI (the Fat), son | 

Louis VII (the Younger), son | 

Philip II (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims, 

Louis VIII (the Lion), son 

Louis TX, son, crusader. Louis TX (1214-1270) 
reigned 44 years, arbitrated disputes with 
English King Henry III; ted crusades, 1248 
captured in Egypt 1250), and 1270, when he 
fed of plague in Tunis. Canonized 1297 as| 
St. Louis 

Philip III (the Hardy), son 

Philip IV (the Fair), son, king at 17 

Louis X (the Headstrong), son. His posthumous 

son, John I, lived only 7 days 

Philip V (the Tall), brother of Louis X 

Charles IV (the Fair), brother of Louis X 


HOUSE OF VALOIS 

Philip VI (of_ Valois), grandson of Philip ITI/ 

John II (the Good), his son, retired to England 

Charles V (the Wise), son 

Charles VI (the Beloved), son | 

Charles VII (the Victorious), son. In 1429 Joan) 
of Are (Jeanne d’Arc) promised Charles to 
oust the English, who occupied northern 
France. Joan won at Orleans and Patay and 
had Charles crowned at Orleans July 17, 1429, 
Joan was captured May 24, 1430, and executed 
May 30, 1431, at Rouen for heresy. Charles 
ordered her rehabilitation, effected 1455, 
Agnes Sorel was Charles’ mistress 

Louis XI (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 

Charles VIII (the Affable), son 

Louis XII, great grandson of Charles V 

Francis I, of Angouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
Francis I (1494-1547) reigned 32 years, fought 
4 big wars, was patron of the arts, aided 
Cellini, del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci, Rabe- 
lais. Embetlished Fontainebleau 

Henry II, son, killed at a joust in a tournament. 
He was the hudSpand of Catherine de Medicis 
(1519-1589) -and the lover of Diane de 
Poitiers (1499-1566). Catherine was born in 
Florence, daughter of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent. By her marriage to Henry ITI she be- 
came the mother of Francis II, Charles IX, 
Henry III and Queen Margaret (Reine 


1270 
1285 
1314 


1316 
1322 


1461 
1483 
1498 
1515 


1547 
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||1852 


Name and year of Accession 


Margot) wife of Henry IV. She persuaded 
Charles IX to order the massacre of Hugue- 
nots on St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, the 
day her daughter was married to 


Navarre 
1559| Francis II, son of Henry Il. In 1544, Mary, 
Queen of Scots since infancy, was_be- 


AD) 


trothed when 6 to Francis, aged 4. They 
were married 1548. Francis died 1560, aged 
18: Mary ruled Scotland until abdication, 
1567 i 
1560| Charles IX, brother of Francis Il . 
1574\Henry III, brother, assassinated 
HOUSE OF BOURBON y 


1589/Henry IV, of Navarre, assassinated. Henry IV 
made enemies when he gave tolerance to 
Protestants by Edict of Nantes, 1599. He 
was grandson of Queen By ae of Navarre, 
literary patron.He argaret of Val- 
ois, Catherine de Medici’s daughter: was 
divorced; in 1600 married Marie de Medicis, 
Regent of France, 1610-17 for son, Louis XIII, 

and was exiled by Richelieu _ 

1610) Louis XIII (the Just), son. Louis XIII (1601- 
1643) married Anne of Austria. His ministers 
were Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin 

1643|Louis XIV (the Grand Monarch), son. Louis 
XIV, was king 72 years. He exhausted & 
prosperous country in wars for thrones and 
territory. By revoking the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) he caused the emigration of the Hugue- 
nots. He said: ‘“‘I am the state." His mis- 
tresses were Louise de la Valliere, Madame de 
Montespan and Madame de Maintenon 

1715) Louis XV, great grandson. Louis XV (1710-1774) 
married a Polish princess. Lost Canada to the 
English. His favorites, Mme. Pompadour and 
Mme. DuBarry influenced policies. Noted for 
= sani Apres moi, le deluge. (After me, the 

| eluge. 

1774|Louis XVI, grandson; married Marie Antol- 
nette, dau. of Empress Maria Therese of 
Austria. King and ueen beheaded by 
Revolution, 1793. Their son. called Louis 
XVII, died in prison, never ruled 1 

FIRST REPUBLIC 

1792) National Convention of the French Revolution 

1795| Directory, under Barras and others 

1799| Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
In 1802 elected Consul for tite 


FIRST EMPIRE 


\1804 Napoleon I, Emperor. Josephine (de Beauhar- 


nais) Empress, 1804-09; Marie Louise, Em- 
pres 1809-1814. Her son, Francois (1811- 
832) titular King of Rome, later Duke de 
Reichstadt and ‘Napoleon II," aever ruled. 
Napoleon abdicated 1814, returned for 100 
days, 1815, was defeated by the ailied coali- 
tion at Waterloo, June 18, 1815, then was 
exiled to St. Helena Island. Died there 
May 5, 1821 


BOURBONS RESTORED 
1814) Louis XVIII King: brother of Louis XVI 


1824|Charles X, brother: reactionary, deposed 
[the July’ Revolution, 1830 gies et 


HOUSE OF ORLEANS 
1830|Louis Philippe, the Citizen King 
‘ SECOND REPUBLIC 
1848|\Louis Napoleon. President, nephew of Na- 
poleon I. He became: 
SECOND EMPIRE 
Napoleon III, Emperor. Eugenie (de Montijo) 
Empress. Lost Franco-Prussian war, de- 
posed 1870. Son, Prince Saiperay (1856-79), 
died in Zulu War. Eugenie died 1920 
ee REPUBLIC—PBESIDENTS 
ers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 
Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 
Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated 
Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), resigned 
Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899) 
Loubet, Emile (1838-1929) 
Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931) 
Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934) 
Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) 
Doumer, Paul (1857-1932) assassinated 
Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950) resigned 
FOURTH REPUBLIC—PRESIDENTS 
Auriol, Vincent (1884- ) 
Coty, Rene (1883- ) 


FIFTH REPUBLIC—PRESIDENT 
De Gaulle, Charles Andre J. M., born Noy, 22, 


1932! 


1947 
1954) 


1958 


1890; elected Dec, 21, 1958 
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Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian Dynasties 


Continental ruling houses emerged from rivalries among nobles who regarded people: 
aap pated to be traded in marriages and proreare alliances. Thus authority often plete! Bs so 


undaries. Dominion over Austria, Bohem: 


, Germany, Hungary, Poland, e' 


shifted many times 


amid devastating wars. This table gives the rise of German, Austrian and Prussian rulers, from 


Charlemagne to Hitler. 


CAROLINGIAN DYNASTY 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
is now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria); crowned Roman em- 
peror by pope in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 

Louis TI udwig) the Pious, son; crowned by 
Charlemagne 813, d. 840. 

Louis the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 
(Germany) 843-876. F 

Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West Francia (France) 8176, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne. 

Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
™an king, 911-918,.founded House of Franconia. 


SAXON DYNASTY; FIRST REICH 

Henry 1, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I, the Great, 936-973, son; crowned Holy 
Roman Emperor by pope, 962. 

Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto III, 982-1002, son.—Minority regency by 
ower and grandmother, Crowned emperor at 16 
y¥_ pope. 

Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 


HOUSE OF FRANCONIA (THE SALIC HOUSE) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto 1. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 

Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 

did penance at Canossa. 

Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 

Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 

Well. 


HOUSE OF HOHENSTAUFEN 

Conrad III, duke of Suanbia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy, In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. : 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 


RULERS FROM VARIOUS HOUSES . 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar iI of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to-eldest son, Albert. _ 

Adoiphus, count of Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry — of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome. 

Tous (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for ee of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
yun 800 A. D.). 
ev Charles Iv of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437. also king of Hungary. 


HAPSBURG DYNASTY 
Albert IJ, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 

Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. Assumed-title of Roman Emperor, 1508. 

Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
Maximilian; Luther; Reformation, religious wars. 

Ferdinand 1, 1558-1564. Maximilian 1, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son. 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. 

Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637; elected 
emperor at Frankfort; religious wars. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph I, 1705- 
Ue et Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of Leo- 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 Aiea” war with Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Francis I of pele te 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. Abdicated. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 

Francis Joseph I, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I, 

Charles I, grandnephew, 1916-1918, last emperor 
of Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Noy. 
11-13, 1918. (d. 1922.) 

For subsequent history see Austria, page 338, and 
Hungary, page 358. 


RULERS OF PRUSSIA 

Nucleus of Prussia was the Mark of Branden- 
burg. First margrave was Albert the bear (Al- 
brecht), 1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become 
margrave was Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 
1415-1440. 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, was -ealled the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick III, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 48, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. Ha 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars. Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


SECOND GERMAN REICH 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William II, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemiberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925. 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor as lLeader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin. May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Germany, pp. 354. 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon. 1469, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip Il; 1598, Philip ITI; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella II of 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus 1, abdicated 1873, 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902. 1931, 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy, Presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54; his 
property and citizenship had been restored. 
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From Romulus to the end of the Empire in the West. 
i le, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until 
a eit amen it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 


in 1453, when 
B.C. 


Name 


The Kingdom 
753\|Romulus (Quirinus) 
716\|Numa Pompilius 

673 |Tullus Hostilius 


“= The Republic 
509|Consulate established 
509|Quaestorship instituted 
498 |Dictatorship introduced 
494|Plebeian Tribunate created 
494 |Plebeian Aedileship created 
444 |Consular Tribunate organized) 
435|Censorship instituted 
366|Praetorship established 
366|Curule Aedileship created 
362|Military Tribunate elective 
326/Proconsulate introduced 
311|Naval Duumvirate elective 
217|Dictatorship of Fabius 


aximus 
133|Tribunate of Tiberius 
Gracchus 
123|Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 
82|Dictatorship of Sulla 
60|First Triumvirate formed 
(Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus) 
46|Dictatorship of Caesar 
43|Second Triumvirate formed 
(Octavianus, Antonius, 
Lepidus) 
The Empire 
27\Augustus (Gaius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus) 


-D, 

14/Tiberius I_ 

37|Gaius (Caligula) 

41 |Claudius I 

54|Nero 

68 |Galba 

69/Galba; Otho; Vitellius 
69/Vespasianus 

79|Titus 


Noted Personalities—Roman, Italian and Scottish Rulers 


Roman Rulers 


A.D. Name 


81/Domitianus 


138|Antoninus Pius 
161 Mee Aurelius and Lucius 


erus 
169|Marcus Aurelius (alone) 
180|Commodus 

193 |Pertinax; Julianus I 

193 |Septimius Severus 
211|Caracaila and Geta 
212|Caracalla (alone) 
217|Macrinus 

218 |Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
222\Alexander Severus 
235|Maximinus I (the Thracian) 
238|Gordianus I and Gordianus 
II; Pupienus and Balbinus 
238|Gordianus III : 
244|Philippus (the Arabian) 


Decius 
251/Gallus and Volusianus 
253 |Aemilianus 
253|Valerianus and Gallienus 
258 |Gallienus (alone) 
268 |Claudius II (the Goth) 
270|Quintillus 
270|Aurelianus 
275|Tacitus 
276|Florianus 
276|Probus 
282 |Carus 
283|Carinus and Numerianus 
284 |Diocletianus 
286 |Diocletianus and Maximianus 
305/|Galerius and Constantius I 
306|Galerius, Maximinus II, 
Severus I 
307/Galerius, Maximinus I, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 
Maxentius 
311|Maximinus II, Constantinus 
I, Licinius, Maxentius 
312/Maximinus [I. Constantinus 
I, Licinius 


Rulers Roman in the Eas 
papell aghe gh teed or 


340 

350) Constantius [IT 

360) Julianus II (the Apostate) 
Jovianus 


West (Rome) and East 
(Constantinople) 


364| Valentinianus [ (West) and 
alens (East) 
367) ValentinianusI with Gratianus 
(West) 


II (West) and Valens (East) 

378) Gratianus with Valentinianus 
H. (W.), Theodosius I (E.) 

383) Valentinianus Ll (West) and 
Theodosi 


394, Theodosius I (the Great) 
395 te nye (West) and 


|__ dius (East) 

408) Honorius (West) and Theo- 

dosius Ii (East) 

423) Valentinianus I[i (West) and 

Theodosius II ( ) 

450) Vaientinianus III (West) and 

Marcianus (East) 

455) Maximus (West): Avitus 

(West); Marcianus (East) 

456; Avitus (W.), Marcianus (E.) 

457| Majorianus (W.). Leo I - 
Fe), dae a) 


461, Severus II (W.) o I 
467) Anthemius (W.), Leo I (BE 
472 Olybrius (W.), Leo I (E. 
473 Glycerius (W.), Leo I kK 
474| Julius Nepos (W.). Leo E.) 
475 Romulus Augustulus (West) 
| and Zeno (East) 
476 End of Empire in West; Odo- 
vacar, King drops title of 
Emperor; murdered by 
King Theodorice of Ostro- 
goths 493 A.D. 


~~ 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After the fall of Napoleon in 1814 the Congress 
restored Italy as a political 
patchwork, comprising the Kingdom of Naples 
& Sicily, the Papal States, and smaller units. 


of Vienna, 1815, 


Italy at Turin Mar. 17, 1861. 
Prussia and Austria in the Triple Alliance and 
received Venetia from Austria. On Sept. 20, 1870, 
his troops under Gen. Raffaele Cardorna entered 


In 1866 he joined 


Piedmont and Genoa were awarded to Sardinia, 
ruled by King Victor Emmanuel I of Savoy. 

Unified Italy emerged under the leadership of 
Camillo, Count di Cavour, (1810-1861) Sardinian 
prime minister. Agitation was led by Giuseppe 
Mazzini (1805-1872) and Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807- 
1882), soldier. Victor Emmanuel I abdicated 1821. 
After a brief regency for a brother, Charles Albert 
was King 1831-1849, abdicating when defeated by 
the Austrians at Novara. Succeeded by Victor 
Emmanuel II (1820-1878). 

In 1859 France forced Austria to cede Lombardy 
to Sardinia, which gave rights to Savoy and Nice 
to France. In 1860 Garibaldi led 1,000 volunteers 
in a spectacular campaign, took Sicily and ex- 
pelled the King of Naples. In 1860 the House of 
Savoy annexed Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Ro- 
magna, the Two Sicilies, the Marches and Umbria. 
Victor Emmanuel assumed the title of King of 


Rulers of 

The Romans gave the name of Caledonia to 
present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 
donians. The Scots, a Celtic race that spoke 
Gaelic, came from Ireland, then called Scotia. 

Kenneth I (S. C. MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 

Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 
beth seized the kingdom 1040, was slain by Dun- 
can’s son, Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm III), 1058. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English princess who 
hed fled from the Normans. Queen Margaret in- 
troduced English language and English monastic 
customs. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 
moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 
ander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm IV, 
grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 
brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was 
Alexander II, 1214. The latter’s son, Alexander 
Ill, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides. 
When he died, 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 
child of Eric of Norway and grandniece of Edward 
I of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
chosen ruler, but died on the way, 1290. 

John Baliol, 1292-1296.[Interregnum, 10 years] 


Rome and took over the Papal States, ending the 
temporal power of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Succession. Humbert I, 1878, assassinated 1900: 
Victor Emmanuel III, 1900, abdicated 1946, died 
1947; Humbert II, 1946, never ruled. In 1921 
Benito Mussolini (1883-1945) formed the Fascist 
party and became prime minister Oct. 31, 1922. 
He made the King Emperor of Ethiopia, 1937; 
entered World War II as ally of Hitler. He was 
deposed July 25, 1943. See page 367. 
At a plebiscite June 2, 1946, Italy voted for a 
republic. Premier Alcide de Gasperi became Chief 
of State June 13, 1946, On June 28, 1946, the 
Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de Nicola, 
Liberal, Provisional President of the Republic of 
Italy. Luigi Einaudi was elected President May il, 
1948. On April 29, 1955, Giovanni Gronchi, of the 
leftwing Christian Democratic party, was elected 
President. He was inaugurated May 11, 1955, 


Scotland 


Robert Bruce (The Bruce), 1306-1329, victor at 
Bannockburn, 1314, 

Robert II, 1316-1390, grandson of Robert Bruce, 
son of Walter, the Steward of Scotland, was called 
The Steward, first of the so-called Stuart line. 

Robert III, son of Robert IT, 1390-1406. 

James I, son of Robert III, 1406-1437. 

James Il, son of James I, 1437-1460. 

James III, 1460-1488, eldest son of James IT. 

James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James ITI, 

James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 

Mary, daughter, born 1542, became queen when 1 
week old; was crowned 1543. Married, 1548, Fran- 
cis, son of Henry II of France, who became king 
1559, died 1560. Mary ruled Scots 1561 until abdii- 
cation, 1567. She also married (2) Henry Stewart, 
Lord Darnley, and (3) James, Earl of Bothwell. 
Imprisoned by Elizabeth 1; beheaded 1587. 

James VI, 1567-1625, son of Mary and Lord Darn- 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. Although the thrones were thus united, 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707. 
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Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


DENMARK 


Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
mous. The Valdemars furnished kings until the 
15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Haakon VI of Norway. In_1375 she 
had her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. 
After his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark 
and Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as _ sov- 
ereign. In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke 
Erik of Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Swe- 
den and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 
she effected the Union of Kalmar of the three 
kingdoms and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three 
kingdoms deposed him and elected Christopher of 
Bavaria king (Christopher III). On his death, 
1448, the union broke up. 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 
(1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 
Sweden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. Successors: 1839—Christian VIII; 1848— 
Frederick VII; 1863—Christian IX; 1906—Frederick 
VIII; 1912—Christian XK: 1947—Frederick IX. 


SWEDEN 


Early kings ruled_at Uppsala, but did not domi- 
nate the country. Sverker (1134-1156) united the 
Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the Union of 
Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 
the country until Christian II of Denmark con- 


quered it anew, 1520. This led to a rising under 
Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent kingdom. Charles IX 
(1594-1611, crowned 1607) conquered Moscow. Gus- 
tavus II Adolphus (1611-1633) was called the 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Christina; 1654—Charles 
xX; 1660—Charles XI; 1697—Charles XII (invader 
of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, June 
28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elected 
queen; 1720—Her husband, Frederick I (of Hesse); 
1751—Aldolphus Frederick; 1771—Gustavus III: 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII. (Union 
with Norway began, 1814), 1818—Charles XIV. He 
Was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon’s Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859— 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. 
NORWAY 

Overcoming many rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) brought 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Den-_ 
mark. Haakon V (1299-1319) had married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark: 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed by Margaret’s regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark. Christian IV (1588-1648) founded Chris- 
tiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic wars, when 
Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, a strong na- 
tionalist movement forced recognition of Notwa, 
as an independent kingdom united with Sweden 
under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 1905 the 
union was dissolved and Prince Carl of Denmark 
became Haakon VII. He died Sept. 21, 1957, 
aged 85; succeeded by son, Olav V, b. July 2, 1903, 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik, 
jeader of the Russ, who established himself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiev. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, i018-1054, whose daughters 
married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski_ overthrew Kiev and_ began 
the line known as Grand Dukes of Vladimir. 

Of the Grand Dukes. of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan III, 1462-1505. 


rs of Muscovy—Ivan III was referred to in 
esi ritual as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, ‘“‘the Terrible 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
lated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was Peter I. 


Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow. 
1725, Peter II, his grandson, 1727, d. 1730; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 


Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 
great grandson of Ivan V, child, kept in prison 
and murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I, 1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 1761, de- 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine II, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
as Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas I, his 
brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855, 
irae 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son, 

Nicholas II, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of Russia, 
was forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 17, 1918. 


Provisional Government—Prince Georgi 
and Alexander Kerensky, premiers, 1917. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


Bolshevist Revolution, Nov. 7, 1917, displaced 
Kerensky; Council of People’s Commissars formed, 
Nicolai Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. 
Alexei Rykov (executed 1938) and V. M. Molotoy 
held the office, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin 
(Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili), general sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. Stalin became president of the Council 
of Ministers (premier) May 7, 1941, died Mar. 5, 
1953. Succeeded by Georgi M. Malenkov, as head 
of the Council and premier and Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, first secretary of the Central Committee. 
Malenkoy resigned Feb. 8, 1955, became deputy 
premier, was dropped July 3, 1957. Marshal Nik- 
olai A. Bulganin became premier. Marshal Georgi 
K. Zhukov became minister of defense, was 
dropped Nov. 1, 1957. Bulganin was demoted and 
Khrushchev became premier Mar. 27, 1958, Kli- 
ment Y. Voroshilov is chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


Lyov 


Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 


illiam Frederick, Prince of Orange, led a 
revolt against French rule, 1813, and was crowned 
King of the Netheriands, 1815. Belgium seceded 
Oct. 4, 1830, after a revolt, and formed a separate 
government. The See fetp eh ed by the two 

doms by treaty Apr. 19, : 
ee a0) William Il; (1849) William III; (1890) 
Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 


Juliana, 39. 


BELGIUM 

A national congress elected Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg King; he took the throne July 21, 
1831, as Leopold I. (1865) Leopold II; (1909), Albert 
I, nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold III, son 
of Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leopold 
returned, 1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 
Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. 


For political history prior to 1830 see articles 
on The Netherlands and Belgium. 
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POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


Born Died Name 
16721719] Addison, Josep 
1805|1882 worth, W. H. 


17621851) Bailie, Joanna 
1860 |1937| Barrie, James M. 
1584 |1616| Beaumont, Francis 
673| 735|Bede. the Venerable 
1873 |1956| Beerbohm, Max 
1876 |1952| Beith, J. (lan Hay) 
1870 |1953) Belloc, Hilaire 
1867 |1931| Bennett, Arnold 
1748:/1832|Bentham, Jeremy 
1662|1742|Bentley, Richard 
18701952) Blackwood, Algernon 
1740 |1795| Boswell, James 
1844 |1930| Bridges, Robert 
1816|1855| Bronte, Charlotte 
1818 |1848| Bronte, Emil 


y 1 
1806/1861) Browning, Elizabeth B. H 


1812/1889) Browning, Robert 

1838 |1922| Bryce, James 

1628 1688|Bunyan, John 

1729|1797| Burke, Edmund 

1759|1796| Burns, Robert 

1788 |1824| Byron (Geo. Gordon) 
7 |1844| Campbell, Thomas 

Carlyle, Thomas 


1762 |1835| Cobbett, William 
1804/1865) Cobden. Richard 
1772 |1834) Coleridge, S. T. 
1670|1729| Congreve, William 
1857 |1924| Conrad, Joseph 


1661 |1731| Defoe, Daniel 

1873 |1956) De la Mare, Walter 
1785/1859 De Quincey, Thomas 
1812 |1870' Dickens, Charles 


Britons 


Born Died Name ied Name 


1804 |1881 |Disraeli, Benjamin 
1573 |1631|Donne, John 

1869 |1952|Douglas, Norman 
1867 \190 


1859 
563 |1631 |Drayton, Mic! 
1|1700|Dryden, John 
1819 |1880 |Eliot, rge ope, Alexander 
620|1706 |Evelyn, John or, Matthew 
1707 |1754 |Fielding, He jer- ee 
1809 |1883 |Fitzgerald, Edward , Sir Walter 
1867 |1933 |G: orthy, John Reade, Charles 
1685 |1732 Gay, John op, Samuel 
1737 |1794 |Gibbon, Edward D. Gabriel 
1857 |1903 |Gissing, ours 819 |1900 |Ruskin, John 
728|1774|Goldsmith, Oliver Sir Walter 
1716/1771 |Gray, omas 1616 are, William 
840 |1928 |Hardy, Thomas 1950 |Shaw, G. Bernard 
831 |1923 |Harrison, Frederic 1822 \Shelley, Percy Bysshe 
1778 |1830|Hazlitt, W: 11816 |Sheridan, Richard B. 
793 |1835|Hemans, Felicia Phillip 


1771 |1845 |Smith, Sydney 
1721 |1771 |Smollett, Tobias 
1774 |1843 |Southey, Robert 
nser, Edmund 


Swift, Jonathan 
909 |Swinburne, Algernon C 


796 |1821 |Keats, John , Al 
1819 |1875|Kingsley, Charles 1863 Thackeray. W. M 
1865 |1936|Kipling, Rudyard 1954 |Thomas, Dylan 
1874 |1945 |Knoblock, Eduard 1700 |1748 |Thomson, James 
1775 |1834|Lamb, Charles pes Anthony 
1775 |1864 |Landor, Walter S. e, ees 
1330/1400 |Langland, William Iz 


1885 /|1930|Lawrence, David H. 1851 /1920|Ward, Mrs. Humphry 

1838/1903 |Lecky, W. E. H. , Is 

1866 |1947|LeGallienne, Richard 1866 |1946|Wells, H. G. 

3905 EIST Powe, Wy yRORBEs 1861 |1947|Whitehead, Alfred N, 

1632/1704 |Locek, John 1854|1900|Wilde, Oscar, Fingal 

ides (t9a8|Machen, Arthur O'Fiahertié W' 
achen, ur 

1564/1593 |Marlowe, Christopher 1770|1850|Wordsworth, William 

1621/1678 |Marvell, Andrew 1882\1941|Woolf, Virginia 

1584 |1640 |Massinger, Philip 1640 (1715 |Wycherly. William 


BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATION (E) 


1861/\1936)Allenby, Edmund (A) 
1871|1936'Beatty, David (N) 
1695|1755|Braddock, Edward (A) 
1723|1792|Burgoyne, John (A) 
1663|1733|Byng, George (N) 
1738)1795|Clinton, Henry (A) 
1727|1779|Cook, James (E) 
1738|1795|Cornwallis, Chas, (A) 
1540)1596|Drake, Francis (N) 
1786|1847| Franklin, John (E) 
1535|1594/Frobisher, Martin (E) 
1721/1787|Gage, Thomas (A) 
183311885/Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 


1541 poe Gren ies Richard (N) ||1867|1948) Milne, Geo. (A) 


1861|1928|Haig. Douglas (A) 1758)1805| Nelson, Horatio (N) 
1853/1947) Hamilton, [an (A) 1832|1914' Roberts, Frederick (A) 
1726|1799| Howe, Richard (N) 1719|1792;}Rodney, Geo. (N) 
1729/1814/Howe, William (4 1800/1862, Ross, James C. (E) 
1575|1611)Hudson, Henry (E) |1868)1912,\Scott, Robert F. (&) 
1859|1935\ Jellicoe, John (N) 1874/|1922)Shackleton, Ernest > 
1715|1774|Johnston, Wm. (A) 1841|1904|Stanley, Henry M, (EB) 


1850/1916| Kitchener, H. H. (A) 1869/1951|/Swinton, Ernest (A) 
1888/1935|Lawrence, T. E. “of Ara-||1883|1950|Wavell, Archibald (A) 
bia" (A) 1769/|1852| Wellington, Duke of (A) 
1650/1722|Marlborough, Dukeof(A) ||1727|1759, Wolfe, James (A) 
18711|1951|Maurice, Frederick (A) 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 
4731)1810 Cavendish, Henry 
1832)1919|Crooks, Wm. 
1766/1844| Dalton, John 
1791)1867|)Faraday, Michael 
1881/1955) Fleming, Alexander 
1849/1945] Fleming, Ambrose 
1834/1915|Hargreaves, Jas. 


1836 /1912|Alma-Tadema,sirLawr. 
1872/1898 |Beardsley, Aubrey 
1734|1808|Beauclerk, Lady Diana 
1735|1839|Beechey, Sir Wm. 
1757|1827|Blake, William 
1821)1893|Brown, Ford. Madox 
1833/1898 |Burne-Jones, Sir Edw, 
1781 |1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L. 
1850/1934|Collier, John 
1776|1837 Constable, John 
1803|1902)Cooper, Thos. Sidney 


1793/1865 |Eastlake, Sir Charles L, 


1872/1932|Eland, John 8S. 
1787|1849 |Etty, William 
1846/1935 |Farquharson, Joseph 
1755 |1826|Flaxman, John 

1825 |1899|Foster, Myles Birket 


1117|1170\)Becket, Thomas 
1685|1753|Berkeley, George 
1829)1912|Booth, William B. 
1566|1644/Brewster, William 
1489|1556/Cranmer, Thos. 
1624|1691|Fox, George 
1505|1572|Knox, John 


1578)1657|Harvey, Wm. 1811|1870(Simpson, Jas. Y. 
1792|1871|Herschel, John 1781/1848 |Stephenson, Geo. 
1738|1822|Herschel, Wm. 1820|1904|Thomson, Jos. 
1827/1912)Lister, Jos. 1824|1907|Thomson, Wm. (Kelvin) 
1831|1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 1820)1893|Tyndall, John 
1663|1729| Newcomen, Thos. 1823/1913)|Wallace, Alf. Russell 
1642|1727|Newton, Isaac 1736|1819|Watt, James BE. 
1857/1932|Ross, Ronald 1802'1875}|Wheatstone, Chas. 
BRITISH PAINTERS 
1727(|1788 |Gainsborough, Thos. 1829 1896) Millais, Sir J. E. 
1790 /|1866/|Gibson, John 1849/1933) Murray, Sir D. 
1817|1897 |Gilbert. Sir John 1835 |1910|Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
1786/1846|Haydon, Benj. 1878 |1931| Orpen, Sir William 
1841|1917|Henry, C. N. 1839/1893) Pettie, John 
1697|1764|Hogarth, William 1884/1937] Philpot, Glyn W. 
1758 |1810|Hoppner, John 1836|1919) Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1827|1910|Hunt, W. Holman 1756 |1823| Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1874|1937|Jamieson, Alexander 1723|1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1646)|1725|Kneller, Sir Godfrey 1734|1802| Romney, George 
1802)1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 1828/1882) Rossetti, D. G. 
1856/1941|Lavery, Sir John 1854/1935] Stokes, Adrian 
1769|1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas_ ||1775|i851| Turner, J. M. W. 
1830 |1896|Leighton, Fred’k, Lord ||1817|1904| Watts, Geo. F. 
1794/1859 |Leslie, Charles R. 1775 |1856| Westmacott, Sir R, 
1864/1941 |Llewellyn, Sir William ||1785|1841 Wilkie, Sir David 
180611870 |Maclise, Daniel 1852 |1931| Wyllie, W. L. 
ITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
1491)1555|Latimer, Hugh 1703|1791|Wesley, John 
1813|1873|Livingstone, David 1714|1770 Whitefield, Geo. 
1808}1892|Manning, Henry EB. 1802/1865|Wiseman, Nicholas 
rae face eevee John H. a ieee Wolsey, Thomas 
ylor, Jeremy 4)1384) Wycl 

11484|1536|Tyndali, William yee eae 


1708|1788!Wesley, Chas. 
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BRITISH STATESMEN 
1852 ey Asquith, Herbert H. 1859)|1925|Curzon of Kedleston 1866) 1937 bites cre J. Ramsay 


947\Baldwin, Stanley 1804/1881) Disraeli, Benjamin 1854, 1925|Mliner, A 
1848/1930|Balfour, Arthur J. 1819/1886! Forster, Wm een 1732|1792| North, Frederick 
51/Bevin, Ernest 1749|1806|Fox, Chas. J 1784) 1865|Palmerston, Henry 
1838|1922|Bryce, James 1809|1898/|Gladstone, Wm. E. 1788) 1850|Peel, Robert 
1770|1827|Canning, George 1712|1770)Grenville, George 1867|1937|Peel, Willlam 
1935|Carson, Edward 1764|1845|Grey, Charles 1759) 1806|Pitt, William 
1769|1822|Castlereagh, Robt. 1862)1933|Grey, Edward 1708|1778|Pitt, W. (Chatham) 
, 1863)1937|Chamber: ib, Austen ce 4/1643 Hampden, John 1854| 1932 Plunkett, Horace / 
914|Chamberlain, Jos. 1732|1818|Hastings, Warren 1847) 1929|Rosebery, Arch. 
1869|1940|Chamberlain, Neville 1863/1935|Henderson, Arthur 1792 1878 Russell, John 
Bales Clee Robe g RESIS EAN tenet pana |e |dras|Walpol Mabon 
pps, Staffor loyd George, Dav ole, bert 
1599/1658|Cromwell, Oliver 1876/1947|Lytton, Victor i 
Canadians 
Born) Died Name Born |Died Name Born |Died Name : 
: STATESMEN 18501917 |\Chapman, Wm. 1737 |1818 |Odell, Jonathan 
1804/1858] Baldwin, Robert 1827 |1879 |Cremazie, Octave 1862/1932 (Parker, Gilbert 
1854| 1937| Borden, Robert 1831/1904 |Cosgrain, Abbe R. 11796 }1852 Richardson, John 
1875) 1940 Buchan, John .... |1936|Doughty, Arthur G. 1860/1943 Roberts, Chas. G. D. 
1814| 1873) Cartier, George 1854 |1907|Drummond, W, H. 1839 1920 |Routhier, Adolph 
1874/1950) King, W. Mackenzie . 1862 |1932/Duncan Sara, J. 1870 |1943 |Roy, Camille 
1841| 1919) Laurier, Wilfrid 1839 |1908 |Frechette, Louis H. 1862/1944 Scott, Duncan C. 
1815] 1891| MacDonald, John A. 1809 |1866 |Garneau, Francis X. 1874 1958 Service, Robt. W. 
1795) 1861| Mackenzie, Wm. Lyon ||1860 1937|Gordon, Chas. W. 1859/1931 |Short, Adam - 
1820|1914|Smith, Don. A. igeaiteio i hae ete 1823/1910 |Smith, Goldwin 
Strathcona’ annay, James 
1855|1927 Tien a ee H, 1796|1865 |Haliburton, Thos. C. SCIENCE, INDUSTRY 
1859 |1931 |Kingstord, ‘Wm, 1810) 1882| Allan, Hugh 
AUTHORS 1871/}1936|Laut, Agnes 1891|1941| Banting, Fredk. G. 
.... |1931| Beck, Adams 1869 |1944 |Leacock, Stephen 1877 1943| Beatty, Edward W. 
1861 |1924 Blake, H. 1853 |1931 |Lucas, L. P. 1798) 1875) Logan, Wm. 
1840 |1901| Buies, eens 1878 11924 |Lozeau, Albert 1849/1919) Osler, Wm. 
1861 /1918| Campbell, W. Wilfred 1840 |1927 |Mair, Charles 1876\ 1935} Macleod, John J. R. 
1861 /1929|Carman, W. Bliss 187211918'(McCrae, John 1863\1892 Stairs, Wm. Grant 
Germans 


For Rulers, see page 545; for Composers, pages 555-6. 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS, POETS 


Born| Died Name |Born|Died Name {Born |Died Name 

1769) 1860) Arndt, ‘Ernst Moritz 1813}1863 Hebbel, Friedrich 1810/1874 |Reuter, Fritz 

1898) 1956! Brecht, Bertolt 1760|1826|Hebel, Johann P. 1763 |1825 |Richter, Jean Paul 
1778) 1842| Brentano, Clemens 1770 1831|Hegel, Georg W. F. 1788 |1866 |Rueckert, Friedrich 
1832|1908| Busch, Wilhelm 1797|1856| Heine. Heinrich 1494 |1576|Sachs. Hans 
1740|1815| Claudius, Matthias 1744|1803|Herder, Johann v. 1775 |1854 |Schelling, Friedrieh v. 
1863] 1920| Dehmel, Richard 1776|1822|Hoffmann, H. T. A. 1759/1805 |Schiller, Friedrich 
1837) 189%| Ebers, Georg 1770}1843 Hoelderlin, Friedrich 1767 \1845 Schlegel, Aug W. 

1788| 1857) Eichendorf, Jos. 1878|1945| Kaiser, Georg 1768 |1834 |Schleiermacher, Fredrich 
1886] 1933) Ernst, P: aul 1724|1804|Kant, Immanuel 1788 |1860 |Schopenhauer, Arthur 
1170] 1220! Eschenbach, Wolfram y. XS 1811|Kleist, Heinrich v. 1817/1888 |Storm, Theodor 

1762) 1814) Fichte, Johann G. 791|1813| Koerner. Karl Th. 1857 |1928|Sudermann, Hermana 
1819} 1898 Fontane, Theodor 1646 1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried 1893 |1939 |Toller, Ernst 

1816] 1895| Freytag, Gustav 1729|1781|Lessing, Gotthold 1834 |1896 |Treitschke, Heinrich v. 
1868| 1933| George, Stefan 1844/1909) Liliencron, Detlev v. 1890 |1935|Tucholsky, Kurt 
1607|1676| Gerhardt, Paul 1881|1948|Ludwig, Emil 1787 |1862|Uhland, Ludwig 

1749| 1832|Goethe, Johann W. v. 1875 1955|Mann, Thomas 1860/1952 |Viebig, Clara 

1785] 1863|Grimm, Jakob 1804|1875|Moerike, Eduard 1873 |1934|Wassermann, Jakob 
1786) 1859) Grimm, Wilhelm 1817|1903| Mommsen, Theodor 1890 |1945 |Werfel, Franz 

1890] 1941| Hasenclever, Walter 1844|1900|Nietzsche, Friedrich 1733 |1813 |Wieland, Chris. M. 
1802) 1827| Hauff, Wilhelm 1796|1835|Platen, Aug. v-. 1855 |1930 |Wolzogen, Ernst yon 
1862! 1946| Hauptmann, Gerhart 1795|1886 Ranke, Leopold, v. 


GERMAN ENGINEERS, NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, INDUSTRIALISTS 


1840|1905 Abbe, Ernst 1708|1777|Halier. Albrecht v. 1855/1916) Neisser, Albert 
1193/1280) Albertus Magnus 1795|1874 Hansen, Peter A. 1787/1854/Ohm, Geo. = 
1844/1929 Benz, Carl 1821|1894|Helmholz, Hermann 1871|1948|Opel, Wilb. 
1836/1907; Bergmann, Ernst v. 1857|1894|Hertz, Heinrich 1853/1932|/Ostwald, Wilhelm 
1811|1899 Bunsen, Robert 1769|1859|Humboldt, Alex. v. t858/1947|Planck, Max 
1834|1900,Daimler, Gottlieb 1767|1835|Humboldt, Wilh. v. 1632|1694|Pufendorf, Samuel 
1858|1913| Diesel, Rudolf 1859/1935|Junkers, Hugo 1845|1923|/Roentgen, Wilh. 
1861|1935 Duisberg. Carl 1571/1630|/Kepler ‘Johannes 1822|1890|Schliemann, Heinrich 
1868/1954|Eckener, Hugo 1843|1910|Koch, Robert 1816|1892|Siemens, Werner v. 
1854/1915| Ehrlich, "Paul 1812/1887|Krupp, Alfred 1842|1926|Thyssen, Aug. 
1686|1736 Fahrenheit, Gabriel 1646|1716 Leibriiz, Gotttried v. 1821|1902/Virchow, Rudolf 
1400/1468|Gutenberg, Johannes 1742 1799| Lichtenberg, Georg 1866|1925|Wassermann, Aug. v¥. 

. 1834|1919|Haeckel, Ernst 1803/1873)|Liebig, Justus v. 1853/1905|Wissmann, Hermann v. 

| 1844/1913 Hagenbeck, Georg F. 1848/1896'T Lilienthal, Otto 1838/1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v- 

| 1755|1843| Hahnemann, Samuel 1734|1815|Mesmer. Franz 4 

GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 

. 38 \Altdorfer, Albecht (1774 |1840 Friedrich, Kaspar 1815 |1905 Menzel, Adolf v. 
tare teas |Baldung, Hans ||1503 |1529|Gruenewald, Matth. 1803 |1884|Richter, Ludwig 

2 1870) 1938 |Barlach, Ernst 1847 |1921 |Hildebrand, Adolf v. 1764 |1850 |Schadow, Johann 
1827| 1901 |Boecklin, Arnold 1460/1524 |Holbein, Hans ee 1781 |1841 |Schinkel, Kari 
1726] 1801 Chodowilecki, Dan’! 1497|1543 |Holbein, Hans (Jr.) 1868 |1932 |Slevogt, Max 
1858| 1925 |Corinth, Louis 1877 |1947|Kolbe, Georg 1839 |1924 |Thoma, Hans 
1783) 1867 Gornelius, Peter 1867 |1945 |Kollwitz, Kaethe 1848 |1911 |Uhde, Fritz vy. 

1472| 1553 |Cranach, Lucas 1847/1935 |Liebermann, Max 1455/1529 Vischer, Peter 
1471/1528 |Duerer, ‘Albrecht 1880/1916 Marc, Franz 

1829| 1880 |Feuerbach, Anselm 1837 |1887 |Marees, Hans v. 

GERMAN POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 

98 |Bismarck, Otto v. 1847|1934| Hindenburg, Paul v. 1876] 1953 Rundstedt, Karl vy. 

151s 1819 Bluecher, Gebh. v. 1871/1919] Liebknecht, Karl 1865) 1939|Scheidemann, Philipp 
1856| 1921 Bethmann-Hollweg,T-v.|| 1865) 1937| Ludendorfi, Erich 1833|1913|Schlileffen, Alf v 
17711848 |Boyen. Hermann vy. 1880) 1919) Luxemburg, Rosa 1878) 1929| Stresemann, Gustav 
1849) 1929 Buelow, pernbard v. 1849] 1945| Mackensen, Aug. v. 1849] 1930) Tirpitz, Alf. v 

- 1780) 1831 |C lausewitz, C. 1818] 1883| Marx. Kar] 1832)|1904| Waldersee, Alf. v- 

Sl 1861|1922/|Falkenhayn, E. Me 1800| 1891| Moltke, Helmut v. 
1760; 1831 |Gneisenau, Aug. || 1867|1922! Ratpenau, Walter 


. 
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Noted Personalities—French 


French 


AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


; Name Born Diet 
Born \Died Name Born |Died es orn 
Be anlcr 5 _ bert, Gustave a 
Abétard, Pierre _ 1821/1880 |Flaubert, 1873/1914 |Peguy. Charles 
1717 1783 |Alembert, Jean d 1886|1914 oe ee (Jac- _ ||1849 1930 |Porto-Riche, Georges de i 
18801918 oe ties 1844/19 aus Anatole Thibault) {1 697 1763 Prevost uE Abbe) d ; 
$9 |Augier, (mile) 18 : 
Hiss Bae aneride, . (gta tame ead ne (los [982 Ratatat 
1823 |1891 |Banville, The Ske i acine, 
1873 |1935 |Barbusse, Henri 3869 er ices, Crary on 1864 |1936 |Regnier, Henrl de 
1862 |1923|Barres, Maurice 1882 |Gobineau, Comte de 1823 |1890|Renan, est j 
1821/1867 |Baudelaire, Charles 1816/1882 Gobineay, Caimend de (184914926 |Richepin. Jean &% 
1732|1799 |Beaumarchals, Pierre ie Hea Feber octane or gh 1854/1891 |Rimbaud, Arthur : 
Peete codes cary 1987 |1874\Guizot, Francois 1866|1944 (Rolland, Romain ; 
1780|1857 |Beranger, Pierre 17 1631 |Hardy. Alexandre 152411585 Ronsard, Pierre de ? 
Bea ear Teint 1e42|1905 Heredia, José-Maria de||1868 1918 |Rostand, Edmond : 
Tee ges hein toot =; . -(Wse7 hots Herview, Paul 1760 1836 Rouget de Lisle, Claude ; 
ee a ee 189 1955 Honegger, Arthur 1712/|1778 Rousseau, Jean-Jacques @ 
Bee napa uot, Nicolas 13021886 luo. Victor 1610|1703 |Saint-Evremond, de i 
peepee cee mossuct,.Jacaues 1303 \1907 uysmans, Joris-Karl ||1900 Saint-Exupery, Ant. de § 
ey ee Sa eae 1346 |1944 Jacob, Max 1675|1755|Saint-Simon, Due de 
Bese Bue 1868 [1938 Jammes, Francis 1804 1869 Sainte-Beuve, CharlesA. 
1858 1932 |Brieux, Eugene 186; g88\Labiche, Bugene 1567 1622 |Sales (Saint Francols de) ‘ 
1509 |1Se4 Calvin, Jeane 1830 1se8 (La Boetle, Etienne de _||1804/1876|Sand, Geo oTge Lucile 
Vib, ar - pin 
pose 60s Charron, Ferre i ieee Be, Payette: Sania de ||1831 1908 |Sardou, Victorien 
176e oad Sheer and, Frane 173] teas (La Fontaine, Jean de. ||794 1864 \Seribe, Eugene 3 
eee eric andre 1671 ooo |Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste | (16261696 |Seviené, Gime. de) 
Be pte oie otonle 1736 taco |(Lamartine. Alphonse de||1876|1959 Siegfried, Andre . 
Nene ee tree celta recheroucanid 1766 |1817 Staél, (Mme. de) 
Pe tp a AS Hal ity Bea 1618 1990 [Lautreamont, Comte de|l178s 1842 (Stendhal, (Beyle) 
1743 |1794 |Condorcet, Marquis de ||1846 1870 paubrearamins 1439 (1907 uily-Peudhonume, } 
1342 1908 Der eenebrannets 1853 1otd Lemaitre, Jules 1828/1893 Taine, Hippolyte | 
(9) 2e, D ’ = = ry v, August 
1e0e [L684 (Corneille, Pierre 1830 |1925 Loti. Plerre (J. Viaud) |/1805 1889 Tocquetilte. A.C. de | 
rneille, OU, a ater 
ecco co (tees oettanaees cen actuate vane eee ) 
Geiers Giese ivaux, Pi 1844 |1896|Verlaine. Paul 
1769/1832 |Cuvier, Georges 1688 |1763 |Marivaux, Poe d 1828 (1905 \verne. Juies 
1840/|1897|Daudet, Alphonse 1850/1893 |Maupassant, Guy de 1797 |1863|Vieny, Alfred de 
1596 |1650|Descartes, René 1803 |1870 |Mérimée, Prosper 1838 |1889|Villiers de !'Isie-Adam 
1713 |1784 |Diderot, Denis 1798 |1874 |Michelet, Jules tate. (tant dasalvillenn Prancot : 
18031870 (Dumas Alesndre [lta lreoa(Montaigne Michel de. |l1397 Legs |Voiture. Vincent 
1803 |1870 Dumas, Alexandre 1533 |1592 |Montaigne, Mie el de 5 R . 
1824 |1895 |Dumas, Alexandre fils 1689 |1755 Monet A eke o de race nee rt mown 
1651 |/1715 |Fenelon, Francois de 1810/1857 |Musset, Al oe = la, 
1821 |1890/Feuillet, Octave 1808 |1855 |Nerval. Gerard de 
FRENCH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
fase aed[puiontobage. 3. SLA AgSS Duweciuis” _‘|uSoa|ieed Boum: Steam 
1 astien-Lepage, J. re, BS s 
1822 1899 |Bonheur, Rosa 1852/1931 |Forain, Jean L. rey Hee et Cee 
1703 |1770 |Boucher, Francols 1732 |1806 |Fragonard, pean 194i ls929 (Rome PO 
1825 |1905 Bouguereau, W. ASH shes Medea Br Soe 1840/1917 (Rodin, Auguste 
186e Nee reefs 1770|1837 Gerard, F 1871 |1958|Roualt, Georges 
1839 190e Germne Boao P 1824 1904 |Gerome, J. L. 1812|1807|Rousseau, P. E. T. 
1699 1779 Chardin’ Jean-Bapt. 1628 |1715 |Girardon, Fr. 1795 1858 Scheffer, Ary 
desciamalcomemahste! ——|itasiigagiacum Wigs ARES ABBE tara Gears 
1 Jorot, J. B. C. suze, J. B. S 3 
tet teva muigsycea™® ~ [Araoliner maaan 4, |B Haas Reulodeg aatees 
1 Jaubigny, C. fF. ss, J. A. D. yon, Const 
1808 \1879 Dadinior Honore 1755 |1841 |Lebrun, Marie 1884 ace He aoe 
1748 |1825|David, Louls J. 1798 |1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. nek eh vom inode I 
1783 |1856|David d' Angers, P. J. 1600 |1682|Lorrain, Claude 1714\1 : yoru 7 ae e 
1834/1917 |Degas, H. G. E. 1832/1883 |Manet, Edouard 1789 aoe a} ; oe aaa 
1799/1863 |Delacroix, Eugene 1870|1954|Matisse, Henri 1876/1958 Me ne a aw = 
1797/1856 |Delaroche, Paul 1815/1891 |Meissonier, J. L. E. 1868 /1940 |Vuillara, "4 nar 
1880/1954 |Derain, Andre 1815/1875 |Millet, J. 1684 |1721|Watteau, Antoine 
1807|1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V. ||1840|1926|Monet, Claude 
FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS : 
1769/1821 | Bonaparte, Napoleon 1753 |1800) Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 1696/1750|/Saxe, Maurice de 
1519|1572/Colizay, Gia. de 1757|1834|La Fayette, Marquis de/|1891|1952/Tassigny, Jean de 
1621 aan cope de : 1756/1817 Repaner pire i 1611(1675|Turenne. Vicomte da 
1722/1788) DeGrasse, Francois 1712|1759|Montcalm, Louis de EXPLORERS 
lez, Chas. F, : 7 ; 
1851|1929| Foch, Werdinand foedrer NS cet es 1491\1557|Cartler, Jacques 
1894|1953|Fonck, Rene 1769}1815|Ney, Michel — 1567\1635|Champlain, Sam’! de 
1849/1916|Gallieni, Jos. 8. 1856/1951)Petain, Henri Philippe || 1645\1700\Jollict, Louls 
1852}1931 | Joffre, Jos. 1725 |1807 |Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. || 1643/1687 LaSalle, Robt. de 
FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 
72\1950|Bium, Leon 1838) 1882) Gambetta, Leon 18601934 \Poincare, Raymond 
ere tose Be ele 1872) 1957| Herriot, Edouard 1585 |1642 |Richelieu, Cardinal de 
1841 1929 |\Clemenceau, Georges 1871) 1950; Lebrun, Albert 1758 |1794 Robespierre, Max. 
1619 |1683 |Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 1641) 1691| Louvois, Fran. de 1208 |1265 Simon de Montfort 
1760/1793 |Desmoulins, Camille 1744/1793, Marat, Jean-Paul 1754 1838 |Talleyrand , Chas. de 
1763 |1820 Fouche, Jos. 1602) 1661| Mazarin, Jules 
1620/1698 |Fontenac, Louis de 1749\1791| Mirabeau, Honore 
FRENCH SCIENTISTS 
1775|1836|Ampere, Andre-Marie )|1842)1925|Flammarion, Camille 1859 /1940)Michelin, Edouard 
1788)1878|Becquerel, A. C. 900 |1958 |Joliot-Curie, Frederic 1852|1907/Motssan, Henri 
1852/1908|Becquerel, H. A. 1736 |1813|Lagrange, Jos. L. 1745/1799|Montgolfier, Jacques / 
1827|1907|Berthelot, Marcelin 1794 |1827|Laplace, Pierre 8. 1740|1810/Montgolfier, Jos. 
1812/1878|Bernard, Claude 743 |1794 |Lavoisier, Antoine 1863|1933|Painleve, Paul 
1785/1870 )/Broglie, A. C. de 1822/1900 |Lenoir, Etienne 1647/1714/Papin, Denis 
1872/1936/Blerlot, Louts 1811/1877 |LeVerrier, Urbain 1822/)1895) Pasteur, Louis 
1746 1823 /Charles, Jacques 1862|1954|Lumiére, Auguste 1854/1912] Poincare, Henri 
1786/|1889'!Cheulvre, Michel 1864 |1948|Lumiére, Louis 1850/1935 Richet, Chas, 
1859/1906|Curie, Pierre 1853 |1931;Michelin, Andre ! 
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180 
190) 


3 |Alfieri, Vittorio 
Amicis, Edmond de 


1791 |1863 |Belli, aineep 
1313 |1375 |Boccaccio, 
1441|1494/Bolado, Matteo Maria 
1548/1599 Bruno, Giordano 

1568 |1639 |\Campanella, Tommaso 
1835 |1907 |Carducci, Giosue 

1725 |1798 |Casanova, Giovanni 


1478 |1529|Castiglione, Baldassarre|!'1449 


Italians 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, POETS, PHILOSOPHERS, HISTORIANS 
Name 


Born Died Name 

Croce, Benedetto 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele 
(Dante, Alighieri 

De Sanctus, Francesco 
‘Fogazzaro, Antonio 
Foscolo, Ugo 

Giusti, Giuseppe 
Goldoni, Cario 

Gozzi, Gasparo 

1540 |Guicciardini, Francesco 
Leopardi, Giacomo 
Lombroso, Cesare 
Machiavelli, Nicolo 
Manuzio, Aldo (Aidus) 


1515 


Born \Died Name 


1785 |1873|Manzoni, Allesandro 
1805 |1872|Mazzini, Giuseppe 
1698 |1782 |Metastasio (P, Wrapassi) 
1672/|1750|Muratori, Ludovico 
1848 |1923!|Pareto, Vilfredo 
1855/1912 |Pascoli, Giovanni 
1304 |1374|Petrarch, Francesco 
1867 |1936 |Pirandello, Luigi 
1432|\1484|Pulci, Luigi 
1626|1698 |Redi, Francesco 
1544/1595 |Tasso, Torquato 
1840|1922|Verga, Giovanni 
1668 |1744|Vico, Giambattista 


ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 


1404/1472 Alberti, Leon Battista 


13871455] Angelico, Fra 
1428}1516| Bellini, Giovanni 
1598) 1680] Bernini, Gian Lor. 
1445) 1510) Botticelli, Sandro 
1444|1514|Bramante, Donato 
1377|1446| Brunelleschi, Filippo 
1697|1768|Canaletto (Canale) 
1757|1821|Canova, Antonio 
1500|1571|Cellini, Benvenuto 
1240]1302|Cimabue, Giovanni 
1489]1534|Corregio, Antonio da 
1397|1482|Della Robbia, Luca 
1486|1531|Del Sarto, Andrea 
1386/1466] Donatello, Donato 


1378] 1455|Ghiberti, Lorenzo 
1449|1494|Ghirlandaio, Domenico 
1477| 1510) Giorgone 

1260) 1336|Giotto, Angelo 

1420) 1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 
1406/1469 Lippi, Fra Filippo 
1459/1504) Lippi, Lb dre 
1827|1887| Mangoni, Giuseppe 
1431]1506| Mantegna, Andrea 
1401/1428] Masaccio, 

1475) 1564) Miche! elo, Buonarotti 
1826|1901| Morelli, Domenico 

1518] 1580) Palladio, Andrea 
1445/1523] Perugino, Pietro 
1720|1778| Piranesi, Giovanni 


1454| 1513) Pinturicchio 
1483) 1520|Raphael (Sanzio) 
1 Guido 


1396] 1476] Ucceilo, Paolo 
1511|1574| Vasari, Giorgio 
1528|1588)|Veronese, Paolo 


Hane 1488] Verocchio, Andrea 


452|1519|Vinci, Leonardo da 


ITALIAN EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, STATESMEN 


1776|1856| Avogadro, Amedo 
1738|1794|Beccaria, Cesare 
1835|1900| Beltrami, Eugenio 
1476|1507|Borgia, Cesare 

16th| Cen] t. Cabot, John (Cabato) 
1826|1910|Cannizzaro, Stanis 
1810|1861|Cavour, Camillo Benso 
1451|1506|Columbus, Christopher 
1830]1903|Cremona, Luigi 
1881|1954|De Gaspari, Alcide 
1901/1954| Fermi, Enrico 
1847|1897|Ferrario, Galileo 


1564) 1642) Galileo (G. Galilei) 
1737|1798|Galvani, Luigi 
1807|1882| Garibaldi, Giuseppe 
1882|1955|Graziani, Rudolfo 

1483) 1540) Guicciardini, Francesco 
1628|1694| Malpighi, Marcello 
1874|1937|Marconi, Guglielmo 
1805] 1872] Mazzini, Giuseppe 
1389] 1464| Medici, Cosimo di (1) 
1519|1574| Medici, Cosimo di (2) 
1449] 1492| Medici, Lorenzo di 
1846|1910|Mosso, Angelo 


Born Pied Name 


AUTHORS—POETS 


1871]1919] Andreyev, Leonid 
1878|1927|Artsibashev, Mikhail 
1860|1884|Bashkirtsev, Maria 
1880|1921|Blok, Alexander 
1860|1904|Chekhov, Anton 
1821|1881|Dostoievski, Feodor 
1809|1852|Gogol, Nicholas V. 
1812]1891|Goncharov, Ivan A. 
1868|1936|Gorky, Maxim 
1812|1870|)Herzen, Alexander 
1809]1842|Koltsov, Alexei 
1853|1921|Korolenko, Vladimir 
1768|1844| Krylov, Ivan 
1870|1938|Kuprin, Alexander 
1814|1841|/Lermontov, Michael 
1831|1895|Leskov, Nicholas 
1821|1897|Maikov, Apollon 
1819|1883|Melnikov, Paul 


Russians 


Bomppied] _ Name 


ARTISTS 


1866|1924|Bakst, Leon S. __ 
1866|1944|Kandinsky, Vasili 
1873|1836|Kiprensky, Orest 
1878]|1927|Kostodiev, Boris 
1861/1900} Levitan, Isaak 
1844|1918|Repin, Ilya 
1865|1911/Serov, Valentin 
1842|1904|Vereshchagin, Vasili 


BALLET-STAGE 


1872|1929|Diaghilev, Sergei 
1898|1948|Hisenstein, Sergei 
1890|1950| Nijinsky, Vaslav 
1885/1931) Pavlova, Anna 
1822|1910| Petipa; Marius 
1863|1938|Stanislavsky, Konst. 


COMPOSERS 


1848]|1936| Memirovich-Danchenko] |1861|1906 Arensky, Anton 8S. 


1865|1942|Merezhkovvsk, D. S. 
1821|1877|Nekrasoy, Nicholas 
1824/1861) Nikitin, Vasili 
1823|1886|Ostrovsky, Alexander 
1857|1918|Piekhanov, Georgi 
1799|1837|Pushkin, Alexander 
1856|1919|Rozanov, Vasili 
1820|1879|Soloviev, Sergei 
1824]1919|Suvorin, Alexei 
1883|1945|Tolstoy, Alexei 
1828|1910|Tolstoy, Leo 
1818|1883|Turgenev, Ivan 


Poets Laureate 


is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III (1216-1272), and 
year. Geofirey Chaucer 

(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, 
yearly allowance 

of wine. In the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- 
Bernard was the Poet Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VIII (1509-1547) by 
Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
then Samuel Daniel, who died in 


There 


he was paid 100 shillings a 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a 


1509), Andrew 


John Skelton, 
died in 1599; 


1846|1924|Arkhangelsky Alex. 
1836|1910|Balakirev, Mily 
1834|1887|Borodin, Alex. 
1835|1919|Cui, Cesar A. 
1813]1869|Dargomizhsky, Alex. 
1865|1936|Glazunov, Alex. 
1803|1857|Glinka, Mikhail 
1859|1935|Ippolitov-Ivanov, M. 
1855|1914|Lyadov, Anatol 
1835|1881|Mussorsky, Modest 
1892|1953|Prokofiev, Sergei 
1866|1920|Rebikov, Vladimir 


of England 


1715; 
Cibber, 


Alfred Austin, 


1859) 1953) Nitti, Francesco 
1254/1324) Polo, Marico 

1626] 1698) Redi, Francesco 

1835] 1910) Schiaparelli, Giovanni 
1818] 1878) Secchi, Angelo 
1729)|1799| Spallanzani, Lazzaro 
1608) 1647) Torricelli, Evangelista 
1485/1533) Verrazzano, Giovanni 
1454|1512| Vespucci, Amerigo 
1745) 1827) Volta, Alessandro 


Died 


Born Name 


1908|Rimsky-Korsakov, N. 
Rubinstein, Anton 
Scriabin, Alex. 

Serov, Alex. 
Taneyev, Sergei * 

| Tschaikovsky, Peter 


POLITICAL LEADERS 
Baranov, Alexander 


Potemkin, G. 
Speransky, Michael 
Stalin, Josef 
Stolypin, Peter 
Trotzky, Leon 
(Bronstein) 
Witte, Sergei 
SCIENTISTS 
Bekhterev, Vladimir 
Bellingshausen, F. 
Golitzin, Boris 
1842|1921|Kropotkin, Peter 
1711|1765|Lomonosov, Michael 
1834|1907|Mendeleyev, Dmitri 
1845|1916|Metchnikov, Elie 
1849|1936|Pavlov, Ivan 
1810/1881|Pirogov, Nicholas 
1859|1905|Popov, Alexander 


1744/18 

1739/1791 
1772|1839 
1879)}1953 
1863)1911 
1879|1940 


1849/1915 


1857|1927 
1779)|1852 
1862|1916 


1619, and then Ben Jonson (appointed 1619). Sir 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. He was 
a godson of William Shakespeare. 

Others were John Dryden, 1670-1688; Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe 
the Rev. ; 

1730; William Whitehead, 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
1896; Robert Bridges, 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930, 


Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly 


1758, on the 
1790; Robert 


1913 (died 


552 Noted European Personalities 


Additional European Personalities of the Past 
A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M-Musician, P-Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, W-Writer 


* 1614 1654, Fabricius, Carei | 
Austrians Finns 1440 1482|/Goes, Hugo van der } 

For Rulers, see page 545; 1861|1921|Aho, Juhani—W. 1666|Hals, Frans 
1844|1897|Canth, Minna—W. 1638 1709 Hobbems, Motndert © 
Composers, pages 554-5. 1854|1905|Edelfelt, Albert—A. 1629 |1685 | Hooch, 7 
AUTHORS 1865/1931 Galien-Kallela, Akseli— 1682 1749|Huysum, Jan van ; * 

17 610|1685)|Ostade, . Van 
91;1872|Grillparzer, Franz 1834 |1872 Kivi, Aleksis—W. teas 1654|Poi 


1874) 1929| Hofrmannsthal, H. v. 
1883) 1924| Kafka, Franz 

1874) 1936 pie Karl 

18 ilke, Rainer Maria 


‘tter, Paul” 
Rembrandt van Rija 


1802|1884|Lonrot, Elias—W. 1606 
— 1681 age Jacob 


1867/1951 Mannerheim, Carl G.— 


16 Steen, 

75) 1926 Ri 1878|1951 Paihgret Selim—C. {617|1681|Terboreh, Gerard - 
1862) 1931 eer, Artur 1804|1877 Runeberg, Johan Lud- ||1627/1690|Van der Meer, Jan " 
1805/1868) Stifter, Adalbert vig— 1656|1706|/Van der Meer, we, Jr. 
1843|1914|Suttner, Berta v 1865 |1957|sibelius, Jean—C. tess|i707|\Vandervelde, Wm. . 
ee +37 eae ¥: < Vogelwelde 1806|1881 |Snellman, J. V.—P. 1639/1672 Vandervelde, fae ; 
Foon toxs| We: pete nton 1818 |1898|Topelius, Zacharias—W .||1853|1890)Van Gog' Vincent i 
Saiiieari we i Pert ien 1862/1939 ait act Edvard— ae Peo —. Gores, Jan - 

, an yden, Lucas ‘ 
ARTISTS Hungarians 1632 1675 Vermeer, Jan : 
1657/1745 |Altamontg, Martino ||1877/1919)Ady, Andrew —W. Ne or veer gti 
1840|1884|Makart, Hans |[tsae tas Appony!, Albert “St. |/1825|1569| Bracghel, Pieter . 
1890|1918|Schiele, Egon 1881|1945 |Bartok, Bela—C. 568/1625| Brueghel, Jan 
dgulteed cheats Marin, |RSS Bea teenie |Ast| tena ous, say 
¢ oritz v. 1 849. cher, Stephen—S. 
1858|1899|Segantini, Gio. 1848 |1919|Botvos, Lorand—s. 1648/1727) Huysman, Cornelis : 
1793] 1865|Waldmueller, Ferdinand ||1858 |1903 |Fadrusz, Janos—A. Peed pct Pee oats . 
SCIENTISTS 1387 [1486 |Hunyad ye 1478|1533| Mabuse,"Jan 
UDY;} ohn— 
18291894 )Blllroth, Theo. 1825}1904Jokal Maurus —W 1438|1495| Memling Hana 
1803|1853 Doppler, Christian J, _||1792/#830|Katona, Joseph—W. 1151/1576 Mo | 
1856|1939|Freud, Sigmund 1802|1894 (Kossuth, Lo 1577|1640) Rube! eencon 
1727|1818|Jacquin, Nikolas V. 4046/1095 AY ees 1579|1657 Rubee, Peter Paul | 
1838|1916|/Mach, Ernst 1811/1886 Liszt, Franz—C. 1582\1629| Tenlers’ David 
1822|1884|Mendel, J. Gregor 1823 |1864|Madach, Emeric—W. || 1@49]1094| Tenlers, David 
See eT ene se Tien, | (KS17|1864|Magyar, Ladisias—E. ||1640)1624 Tenlerg. David 2) 
1874|1929|Pirguet, Ciemens v. 1443 |1490|Matthlas, Corvin—St,_ || 1322] 1956] van Ewe’ Hubert” 
1793 |1851|Ressel, Josef iee7gee Mikasath, Kalman—W ieaeliaacl ven Eee pee 
1858|1929| Ww. he AP Rs : 
1 elsbach (Karl Auer) 1844 1901 Munkacey, Mihaly— A. ||1399|1404| Weyden. Rogier v. d. 7 
a adislas—A. - : 
eee THEATER 1823 |1849 |Petofi, Sandor—W. Norwegians 
18101884) Hissier, Fanny 1858 |1927|Prohaszka, Ottokar—P. AUTHORS 
Pare foreln Bl Alex 1676|1735|Rakoczi, Francis—St. 1813) 1896) Aasen, Ivar 
“Hee ee prereat Joset 1818 |1865 |Semmelweiss, Ignac—S. ||1§12|1885 Asbjornson, Peter 
Teetitgen vo ssi, Alexander 975 |1038 |St. Stephen (ist king) 1832| 1910|Bjornso ta 
estroy, Johann 1814|1878 |Szatmary—W. 1813) 1895 |Coll a a aselerae 
1873 |1949| Reinhardt, Max 1791 |1860|Szechenyi, Stephen—St |\1876| 193 Do ag 
1861|1918|Tisza, Stephen—St. 1851/1924 Garbo ey 
Releians 1889/1944 |Toth, Tihamer—W. 1869] 1952 Harean Knut 
gians 1815|1883 |Volkmann, Robert—C. ||1g98| 1906\Lbeon Henrie 
1827] 1879 De Coster, Chas—Ww. _||!800|1855|Vorosmarty, M.— W. 878 meres 
1822| 1890|Franck, Cesar—C. no) ROAD GLOnw ae 1865|Loze/ainok, Hane Bi 
1862) 1949|Maeterlinck, Maur.—-W. ||1620'1664 iZriny!, Miklos, Jr.—W. loseitie douse 
al Hy, a Pol de—W. Irish isis 1880 Aaa woncon 
4|Picard, Edmond— q 
1823) 1883/Pirmez, Stat et Including resiaents in England $10/18¢3|Munch, Feter 
1818)1902|Potvin, Chas, —W, AUTHORS 1882| 1949 |Onaset, Serta 
an Lerberghe, Ch,—W , 
1855/19 ¥ ; era 1824)1889)Allingham, Wm. 1807| 1877|Welhaven, Johan S. 
1916 Verhaeren, Emile—W. ‘|11g33|1916|Brooke Stopford A. 1808|1845|Wergeland, Henrik 
- 1846/1870|Casey, John K. EXPLORERS 
Czechs 1878|1957|Dunsany (B. J. Plunkett) |/1872|/1928|Amundsen, Roald 
1878) 1932! Bat Th 1843/1913! Dowden, Edward 1861) 1930 Nansen, Fridtijot 4 
qusalieisl oe ia, noe 1878|1957|Gogarty, Oliver St. John 1854/1930 Sverdrup Otto 
1890[1938| Capek, Karel We 1833|1952 Gregory ae 
, ; 1—W. i regory, La 
1592|1671/ Comenius—Sst. 1861(|1931|Hinkson, Kath, Tynan Poles 
137i|1415|Hus, Jan tees ess eee dane’ 5 Bear reappears tA 
Healisag tac Hoo lisaulgialesemees crane (n8tG 42 Cas he Grant 
; Nes ver, les , a 
team (osg rsance fours S* (G20 Ss Lovee bau 1478 1843| Copernicus, Nicholas— 
1) Neruda, Jan—w. Se. 
1798) 1876 Palacky, Frantisck—W . ||1779|1883|Moore, Thomas 1612) 1859) Seen cere ee 
1845191 Sladek, Jos. —W. 1828|1862|O'Brien, Fitz James {867 ted Pee 4 
dezeltopalementne: parriea > |1S48]4504 (O snanghnesey, Arthor Kae Ca 
’ arse, Pa x 
1879|1952/Hroany, Bedrich—S. _||1837|1916|Plunkett, rae EEE Parent en cae 
#54) 1928 Janacek, Leos—C. 1784|1835|Raftery, Anthony 1839 Seek ewe Joachim—W. 
1838|1916/ Mach, Ernst—Se. 1771|1802|Reynolds, George N. ne atejko, Jan.—A. 
ederle, Lubor 1886|1958|Robinson, Lennox 98) 1855) Mickiewicz, Adam—W, 
1787\1869|Purkyne, Jan—Sc. 1867|1935|Russell, George 1867) 1946) Moscicki, Ignace—St, 
1856 1950 Shaw, G Bernard 1860) 1941 Be ne 
Sherida: anist and States 
Danes 1866/1918 |Sigerson, Pichard B. 1167/1935 |Pilsudski, Jos —St. ee 
1805)1875|Andersen, Hans 1883/1951 Stephens, James AREA Shoda pe vere rail 
Christian Ww, 1667|1745|Swilt, Jonathan 1748 /1779|Pulaski, Gen.—C, 
1681/1741|Bering, Vitus J.—E. 1871|1909|Synge, John M. 1868)1925)Reymont, Wladyslaw— 
1546|1601|Brahe, Tycho—s. 1652)1715)Tate, Nahum ve 
1842|1927|Brandes, Georg Wi 1854|1900|Wilde, Oscar 1846|1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk— 
1857/1919 Giellerup, Katl_w.  ||1865|1939|Yeats, Wm. Butler 1867|1934|SKwa 
olberg, Ludvig— Sklodowska, Mari 
1813/1835 |Kierkeraara Seren, Netherlands (Curle)—Se, 
1894/1948|Moeller, John C.St. DUTCH PAINTERS 1809/1849 |Slowacki, Juliusz—W. 
1777|1851 |Orsted, Hans Gh.—S. 1460) 15161B 1642|1696|Sobieski, Jan.—St. 
1857|1943|Pontoppidan, H.W. 1626\1e7¢ Bosah! Jacob van ¢ 1755 |1826|Staszyc, Stanislaw—S, 
1140)1206|Saxo, {Grammaticus 1410) 1475) Bouts, Dir. ahaa pad hes Wysplansét, Stanislaw— 
— 1605] 1691 Cuyp, Alb 
1768|1844|Thorvaldsen, B.— Yb, Albert {|1342 1605 zanioysia as 
A. 1613] 1680| Douw, Gerard 1867 |1925 Zeror set. Rotary 
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Spanish 
AUTHORS, POETS, 
TISTS, NOVELISTS 


1833|1891) Alarcon, Pedro de 
1853 |1938) Armando, Palacio Valdes 
1836/1870| Becquer, Gustavo 
1866|1954| Benavente, Jacinto 
1180 |1246| Berceo, Gonzalo de 
1867 |1928| Blasco, Ibanez, V. 
1600 |1681| Calderon de la Barca 
1547/|1616| Cervantes, Miguel de 
1533 |1594| Ercilla y Zuniga 

1796 /|1877| Fernan Calballero 
17601828) Fernandez de Moratin 
1842 |1920|Galdos, Perez 

1899 |1936| Garcia Lorca Federico 
1503 |1536| Gareliaso de la Vega 
1561 |1627|Gongora y Argote 
1803 |1839| Heredia y Campuzano 
1881/1958| Jimenex Juan R. 


1332|1407| Lopez de Ayala 

1398 |1458| Lopez de Mendoza 

1440 |1479| Manrique, Jorge 
1282/1348) Manuel, Juan 
1879/1930) Miro, Gabriel 
1873|1955| Ortega y Gasset 
1852)|1921| Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
1833/1906] Pereda Jose Mario de 
1843/1920| Perez Galdos, B. 

1580 /1645| Quevedo y Villegas, F. 
1772/|1857| Quintana, Manuele Jose 
....|1510| Rojas, Fernando de 
1510/1566) Rueda, Lope de 
1580/1639| Ruiz de Alarcon, J. 
1864/1936) Unamuno, Miguel de 
1503/1541] Valdés, Juan de 
1824/1905) Valera y Alcala 
48701936) Valle-Inclan, D. del 
1562/1635| Vega, Lope de 
1579/1644) Velez de Guevara, L. 
1817|1893|Zorilla y Moral, José 


PAINTERS 


1786) 1827) Alvarez, Don Jose 
4601/1667) Cano, Alonzo 
1641|1685/Carreno de Miranda 
1600) 1680) Espinosa, Jacinto de 
1746| 1828} Goya y Lucientes, FE. 
1838/1874] Fortuny, Mariano 
1630/1691| Leal Vaides. Juan 


1815) 1894) M: 
| Teanlasneln adrazo, Federico 


Morales, Luis de 


DRAMA-|/1618) 1682) Murillo, B. &. 


155i) 1609) Pantola de la Cruz, Juan 

1597| 1628] Ribalta, Franciseo de 

1588/1656] Ribera. Jose 

1624| 1800) Roldan, Pedro 

1520) 1590/Sanchez Coello, Alonso 

1863} 1823] Sorolla y Bastida, J. 

(1548/1514 Theotogopal. Domen- 
0, 

1599) 1660) Velasque 


iL sate 
0 
1870) 1945|Zuloaga, Micedo 


*El] Greco (the Greek) was born 
in Candia, Crete, between 1541- 
48, studied painting under Titian 
in Venice, became a leading Span- 
ish painter and died in Toledo. 


Swiss 
AUTHORS, SCHOLARS 


1807)\1873| Agassiz, Louis 

1818 |1897| Burckhardt, Jakob 
1828/1910) Dunant, Henri 
1848 |1931)| Forel, Auguste 
1745 |1832) Fussli, Heinrich 
1797 |1854| Gotthelf, Jeremias 
1819|1890| Keller, Gottfried 
1741|1801| Lavater, Johann K. 
1825 /1898| Meyer, Conrad F. 
1493 |1541| Paracelsus, Theoph- 
rastus 


1828 
1702 
1794 
1862) 


1905) Koller. Rudoif 

1798) Liotard, Jean Etienne 
1835] Robert, Leopold 

1912| Welti, Albert 


Swedes 


1793, 1866) Almquist, C. J. L.—W. 
1859} 1927| Arrhenius, Svante A.—S, 
1740) 1795| Bellman, C. M.—W. 
1895| 1948/ Bernadotte, Folke—St. 
1779} 1848) Berzelius, Jakob—s. 
1803/1865] Bremer, Fredrika—W. 
1867] 1945) Cassel, Gustav—S. 

1701) 1744) Celsius, Anders—s. 
1803) 1889) Ericsson, John—S. 

1860) 1911) Froding, Gustav—W. 
1783) 1847| Geijer, EB. G.—W. 

1860| 1925| Hansson, Ola—W. 
1865/1952] Hedin, Sven—E. 

1864| 1930) Karlfeldt, Erik Axel— W. 
1858] 1940| Lagerlof, Selma—W-. 
1707/1778) Linne, Carl von—Ss. 
1875) 1955| Milles, Carl—A. 
1843/1921) Montelius. Oscar—W. 
1857| 1949] Munthe, Axel—W. 
1833/1896; Nobel, Alfred B.—S. 


1746 |1827| Pestalozzi, Johann H. 
1712|1778| Rousseau, Jean Jacques 
1740|1799| Saussure, Benedict 
1845|1924|Spitteler, Karl 
1766|1817|Stael, Madame de 

1799 |1846| Toepffer, Rodolphe 
1797|1847) Vinet, Alexandre 


PAINTERS 


1831) 1910;Anker. Albert 
1828|1890|Bocion, F. L. D, 
1827| 1901 |Boecklin. Arnold 
1856) 1921 |Burnand, Eugene 
1810) 1864|Calame, Alexandre 
1741|1825|Fussli (Fusely). J. H. 
1813] 1871 |Girardet, Charles 
1806|1874)|Gleyre, Charles 

1736) 1813/|Graff, Anton 

1853] 1918 |Hodler.. Ferdinand 
1741|1807|Kauffmann, Anigelca 
1879\1940'Klee, Paul 


1782|1846'Tegner, Esaias—W. 


Ukrainians 
1881)\1946) Bohomolets, Alexander 


|: 


1856|1916| Franko, Ivan—W. 


WwW. 
.... {1657 berg Bohdan— 
t. 
\1769|1838 ouy areas Ivan— 
1846/1913 Kotsyubinsky, Michael— 


....|1709| Mazeppa, Ivan—St. 
1842|1912| Lysenko, Nicholas—C. 
1872|1926| Petlura, Simon—st. 
1814|1861|Shevchenko, Taras—W. 
1871 |1936|Stefanik, Vassil—W. 
1871/1913|Ukrainka, Lesya—W. 


Ancient Greek Authors 


B. C. years are in black type; A. D. y 
in what is now ca 


ears in light. Herodotus believed that Homer lived 
Med the 9th century B. C. 


a Ne 
Born| Died Name. Subj. ||Born| Died) Name. Subj. |Born| Died Name. Sub 
| |J —— | Kc ——| —— te 
389 | 314 |Aeschines.... |Orat. 450 |....- Empedocles. . . |Philos. 582 | 500 |Pythagoras ..|Philos 
328 456 |Aeschylus....|Dram. 55 | 135 |Epictetus.....|Philos 600 |..... Sappho...... |Poet 
o«s.-| 550 |Aesop......- Tales 342 | 270 |Epicurus. 556 9 |Simonides. ..|Poet 
563 | 478 |Anacreon....|Poet 480 | 406 |Euripides 469 | 399 |Socrates..... Philos 
500 | 428 |Anaxagoras. .| Philos. 576 | 480 |Heraclitus. 495 | 405 |Sophocles....;Dram 
287 | 212 |Archimedes. . |Physi. 484-| 424 |Herodotus. 63 | 24 |Strabo....... Geog. 
§ | 380 |Aristophanes.|Dram._}}..... 735 |Hesiod....... 600 | 540 |Thales....... Philos 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 |Hippocrates... 530 | 460 |Themistocles. |Philos, 
_..| 194 |Athenaeus...|Antiq. {].....|..... Homer.......|Poet  ||..... 255 |'Theocritus. ..|Poet 
*460'| 370 |Democritus. . |Philos. 292° |Menander.....|Dram. || 382 | 287 |Theophrastus| Philos. 
310 | 240 |Callimachus .|Poet 522 | 443 |Pindar...... + »|Poet 471 | 401 |Thucydides. .| Hist. 
382 | 322 |Demosthenes.|Orat. 429 | 347 |Plato........- Philos. |} 280 |..... Timon....... Philos. 
13 |Diodorus. .. . | Hist. 49 | 120 |Plutarch...... Biog. 490 |..... Zeno... . is .|Philos 
eee 7 |Dionysius. ... |Hist. 207 | 122 |Polybius......|Hist 430 | 357 |Xenophon.. .|Hist. . 
Ancient Latin Authors 
mmianus.. . , Hist. 38 65 Lucan. . | Poet 86 34 iSallust...... H 
35 300 Seraiicios rants \Satir. 180 | 103 | Lucilius. . |Satir. 5 65 |Seneca...... Moral 
130 | 175 | Aulus Gellius. |Satir. 96 52 | Lucretius. . | Philos. 25 | 100 |Silius....... ‘oe 
475 | 524 |Boethius... .- |Philos 43 | 104 | Martial. .|Poet 61 96 |Statius..... Poet 
234 | 149 |Cato, (Elder) . |Orat. 00 30 | Nepos . |Hist. 70 | 150 |Suetonius. . .|Biog. 
87 5. ual Poet 43 18 |Ovid.....+.-- Poet 5 | 117 |Tacitus..... Hist. 
107 . 34 62 |Persius....... Satir. 185 | 159 |Terence..... Dram. 
365 254 | 184 |Plautus.......)Dram 54 18 |Tibullus, ...|Poet 
65 23 79 |Pliny......... Natur. 70 19 |Vergily ins Poet 
60 62 | 113 | Pliny(Younger)|\Letters| 70 16 |Vitruvius.,..|Areh. 
59 35 95 | Quintilian..... Critic | 


{ 
Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 


The constitution of the Irish Free State was 
adopted Dec. 11. 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, 
Northern [reland could vote itself out, which it did 
Dec, 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super~- 


seded the Irish Free State with 


Ireland (Eire), an independent, democratic nation, 
which retained relations in certain external affairs 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
William T,. Cosgrave was chosen President of 
the Executive Council, Dec., 1922. He was in office 17, 
until Mar., 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 


for bxternal 
1938. 


the Republic of 
De Valera, 1959- 


1959; Sean 


President of the Executive Council and Minister 
Affairs, 
Under the republic: 
Presidents: Douglas Hyde, 
O'Kelly, first term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952-1959. 


holding both offices until 
1938-1945. Sean T. 


. (7 year terms). 


Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 
1948. John A. Costello, 1948-1951. De Valera, 1951- 
1954. Costello, 1954-1957. De Valera, 1957 to June 


Lemass, former Minister of In- 


dustry and Commerce. June 23, 1959-. 


1866|1934|Hrushevsky, Michael— 


? 
. 
‘ 
. 
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Noted Personalities—Composers and 


ee 


ee 


Foreign Composers and Their Operas 


Aus.-Austrian. Br.-British. C.-Czech. F.-French. G -German. 


Daniel Auber, 1782-1871. (F.) The Mute of Por- 
‘tici, Fra Diavolo. neat 

Michael Wm, Balfe, 1808-1870, (Du ~born, 
english) Maid of Artois, Joan of Arc, Bohemian 
Girl, Sicilian Bride, Rose of Castile. 


Ludwig van Beethoven, 1770-1827. (G.) Fidelio. 


Vincenzo Bellini, 1801-1835. (It.) La Straniera, 
Capuletti ed i Montecchi, La Sonnambula, Norma, 
I Puritani. ; 

Alban Berg, 1885-1935, (Aus.), pupil of Arnold 
Schoenberg and composer in_the 12-tone scale, 
wrote Wozzeck, first heard in Berlin, 1925, revived 
by Metropolitan Opera, New York, 1959. ; 

Hector Berlioz, 1803-1869. (F.) Benvenuto Cellini, 
Beatrice & Benedict, Damnation of Faust. 


Sir Henry: Rowley Bishop, 1786-1855, (Br.) in 
1823 composed Clari, which includes Home Sweet 
Home, with words by John Howard Payne. 

Georges Bizet, 1838-1875. (F.) Carmen, Don Pro- 
copio, Fair Maid of Perth, Pearl Fishers. 

Arrigo Boito, 1842-1918. (It.), Mefistofele. 

Alexander Borodin, 1834-1887. (R.) Prince Igor. 

Benjamin Britten, b. 1913. (Br.) Paul Bunyan 
(with W. H. Auden), 1940; Peter Grimes, 1945; 
Billy Budd; Let’s Make an Opera, 1950. 

Gustave Charpentier, 1860-1956. (F.) Louise. 

Maria Luigi Cherubini, 1760-1842. (It.) Armida, 
Medea, Iphigenia in Aulis, Ali Baba. 

Domenico Cimarosa, 1749-1801. (It.) The Secret 
Marriage. 

Clement P. L. Delibes, 1836-1891. (F.) Lakmé, 
ae la Dit, Jean de Nivelle. Ballets: Coppelia, 
Sylvia. 

Claude Achille Debussy, 1862-1918. (F.) Pelleas 
et Melisande. 

Manuel de Falla, 1876-1946, (Sp.) whose ballets 
El Amor Brujo and the Three-Cornered Hat are 
standard in repertory, in 1905 wrote La Vida Breve 
(The Brevity of Life) with its highly appreciated 
overture. 

Frederick Delius, 1862-1934, (Br.) lived in Flor- 
ida and Paris, and wrote symphonic poems on 
both, Best known for music drama A Village 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Gaetano Donizetti, 1797-1848. (It.) Elixir of Love, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Maria Stuart, Marino Faliero, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Daughter of the Regiment, 
Linda of Chamonix, Don Pasquale, 

Antonin Dvorak, 1841-1904. (C.) King and Col- 
lier, Vanda, The Devil and Kate. 

Friedrich von Flotow, 1812-1883. (G.) Martha, 
Alessandro Stradella. 

John Gay, 1685-1732, (Br.) poet and satirist, 
wrote The Beggar’s Opera, 1728, which is still 
produced periodically. 

Umberto Giordano, 1867-1948 (It.) Andrea Che- 
nier, Fedora, Madame Sans-Gene, 

Mikhail Glinka, 1803-1857. (R.) A Life for the 
Czar, Ruslan & Ludmilla. 

Christoph Gluck, 1714-1787. (G.) Orfeo ed. Eu- 
ridice, Alceste, Iphigenie en Aulide, Iphigenie en 
Tauride, Armide. 

Betijamin L. P. Godard, 1849-1895, (F.) wrote 
half a dozen operas of which Jocelyn (1888), be- 
came famous for its Berceuse, 

Karl Goldmark, 1830-1915, (H.), The Queen of 
Sheba, 1875; Merlin, 1886. His pastoral symphony, 
The Rustic Wedding, and overture, Sakuntala, re- 
main popular. 

Charles Gounod, 1818-1893. 
and Juliet. 
Jacques 

L'Eclair. 

George Frederick Handel, 

English) Xerxes, 


(F.) Faust, Romeo 


Halevy, 1799-1862. (F.) The Jewess, 


i 1685-1759. (German- 
Almira, Armida, Berenice. 


H.-Hungarian. It.-Italian. R.-Russian. 
elbert Humpe 1854-1921. (G.) Hansel 
, Die S ; 
oOo ecard: ‘yA. “Ealo, 1823-1892, (F.) Fiesque, 
pig ere Toone calles 1858-1919. (It.). I Pag- 
liacci, Zaza. 


Pietro Mascagni, 1863-1945. (It.) Cavalleria 
Renticana, L’Amico Fritz, The Rantzau, Iris, Isa- 


beau. 

Jules Massenet, 1842-1912. (F.) Herodiade, Ma- 
non, The Cid, Werther, Thais, Sapho, Cendrillon, 
Juggler of Notre Dame, Quixote, Cleopatra. 

Giuseppe Mercadante. 1795-1870. {It.) Elisa e 


| Claudio, Il Giuramento, The B: 


rigands. - 

Giacomo Meyerbeer, 1791-1864. (G.) Robert le 
Diable, Les Huguenots, Le Prophete, Dinorah, 
L’Africaine. 

Ttalo Montemexsi; Bape ee L’Amore dei 
Tre Re, La Nave, La No’ raima. ; 

Modest Moussorsky, 1835-1881 (R.) Boris Go- 
dunov, Khovanschina. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 1756-1791. (Aus.) 
Abduction from the Harem, Marriage of Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte, The Magic Flute. 

Otto Nicolai, 1810-1849. (G.) The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. 

Amilcare Ponchielli, 1834-1886. (It.) The Be- 
throthed, La Gioconda, Marion Delorme. 

Serge Prokofiev, 1891-1953. (R.) The Love for 
Three Oranges. 

Giacomo Puccini, 1858-1924. (It.), La Boheme, 
Manon Lescaut, La Tosca, Madame Butterfly, Girl 
of the Golden West, La Rondine, Sister Angelica, 
Tl Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi, Turandot. 

Henry Purcell, 1658-1695, (Br.) composer of Dido 
and Aeneas and other classical themes, rem 
famous for his songs. 

Jean Phillippe Rameau, 1683-1764, (F.) classical 
composer of opera and ballet, of which Castor & 
Pollux is occasionally revived. 

Nickolay Rimsky-Korsakov, 1844-1908. (R.) Ivan 
the Terrible, The Snow Maiden, The Czar’s Bride, 
Sadko, Golden Cockerel. 

Gioacchino Rossini, 1792-1868. (It.) Italian in 
Algiers, Sigismondo, Barber of Seville, Otello, La 
Cenerentola, Armida, Lady of the Lake, Semira- 
mide, William Tell. 

Chas. Camille Saint-Saens, 1835-1921. (F.) Sam- 
son and Delilah, Henry VIII, Phyne, Helen. 

Dmitri Shostakovich, b. 1906, (R.) Operas: 
Lady Macbeth of Minsk, The Nose. Known chiefly 
yor symphonies. 

Bedrich Smetana, 1824-1884. (C,) Married for 
eser: Brandenburger in Bohemia, The Bartered 

ride. 

Richard Strauss, 1864-1949, (G.) Salome, Elek- 
tra, Der Rosenkavalier, Woman without a Shadow, 
Ariadne on Naxos, Arabeila, Egyptian Helen. 

Franz von Suppe, 1820-1895. (Aus.) Fatinitza, 
Boccaccio, The Beautiful Galathea. 

Peter Tchaikovsky, 1840-1893. (R.) Undine, 
Guardsman, Eugen Onegin, Maid of Orleans, Ma- 
zeppa, Pigue Dame, Iolanthe. 


Ambroise Thomas, 1811-1896. (F.) R 
Mignon, Hamlet. — veigeevs 
Giuseppe Verdi, 1813-1901. (It.) Aida, Otello, 


Bente a Lapa rth mete of Destiny, 
oletto, Ernani, Don Carlo, Il Trovatore, 
Bali. pe Traviata, Falstaff. ee 
chard Wagner, 1813-1883. (G.) Rienzi, Flyin 
Dutchman, Tannhauser, Meistersinger von Wie 
remberg, Lohengrin, Das Rheingold, Die Walkilre 
eet Gétterd’ammerung, Tristan and Isolde. 
rsifal. ; 
Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno, 1876-1948. 
of Suzanne, Jewels of the Madonna, Pines Sone 
Karl Maria von Weber, 1786-1826. 


Freischtitz, Euryanthe, Oberon. AS; ee 


Foreign Composers of Light Operas 


Francois Adrien Boildieu, 
Caliph of Bagdad. 


1775-1834. (F.) The 


Gilbert & Sullivan—W. S. Gilbert, librettist, 
1838-1911; Arthur S, Sullivan, composer, 1842- 
1900. Thespis, 1871; Triai by Jury, 1875; The 


Sorcerer, 1877; H. M. S. Pinafore, 1878; The Pi- 
rates of Penzance, 1880; Patience, 1881; Iolanthe, 
1882; Princess Ida, 1884; The Mikado, 1885; Rud- 
digore, 1887; The Yeomen of the Guard, 1888; 
The Gondoliers, i889; Utopia, Ltd., 1893; The 
Grand Duke, 1896. 


Franz Lehar, 1870-1948. (H.) The Merry Widow, 
The Count of Luxemburg. 


Karl Milloecker, 1842-1899, (Aus.) wrote the 
popular operettas, The Beggar Student, 1881, and 
Poor Jonathan, 1890. 


Jacques Offenbach, 1819-1880. (F.) O} era: 
vole ae Se eG Srnbeus “iacthe unde. 
: e Helene, 
of Gerolstein, Madame rove eg wee Ses 


Robert Planquette, 1848-1903. (F. Th 
of Normandy, Rip van Winkle, Pani bene oe 


Oskar Straus, 1870-1954. (A 
The Chocolate Soldier. Sete eee 


Johann Strauss, 1825-1899. 
Gypsy Baron, Die Fledermaus, 
Prince Methusalem. Composed 
Beautiful Blue Danube, Roses 
Artists’ Life, Wine, Woman & 
the Vienna Woods. 


(Aus.) Cagliostro, 
Night in Venice, 
famous waltzes: 
from the South, 
Song, Tales from 


. 


Noted Personalities—Musical Composers 


Composers of Instrumental and Vocal Music 


Adam, Adolphe C. (1803-1856) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Albert, Eugene a’ (1864-1932) 
Arditi; Luigi (1822-1903) 
Audran, Edmond ae eetiaeny 


6 
Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 


Enesco, Georges (1881-1955) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. (igietean 
Favart, Charles S._ (1710-1792) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph faeieee 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 
Geisier, Paul (1856-1919), 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano(1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Glazunov, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 
Godard, Benjamin L. (1849-1895) 
Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldman, Edwin F. (1878-1956) 


- Kiel 


Not Listed in Other Categories 


Gomes, Antonio C. (1839-1896 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829. ? 


T. (1884-1920) 
Giraud, trnest (1837-1892) 
+ (1837-1911) 


1770-1827) 
(1811-1885) 
Hindemuth, Paul (1895-1957) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
einrich K 


Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ives, Charles (1874-1954) 

Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Korngold, Erich (1897-1957), 


-18! 
(1852-1919) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T. (1818-1884) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecoca, Alexandre C. (1832-1918) 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 


Mahler, Gustay (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo teeeers 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884) 


Nikisch, Arthur Nga. 


Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paderewski, Ignace (1860-1941) 
Paganini, Nicolo (1782-1840) 
Palestrina, Giovanni (aaa 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 

Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Rachmaninoff, S. V. (1873-1943) 


Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Respighi. Ottorino (1879-1936) 
Reyer, Ernst (1823-1909) 

Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Sarasate, Pablo (1844-1908) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schoenberg, Arnold (1875-1951) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Scriabin, Alexdr. (1872-1915) 
Sibelius, Jean (1865-1957) 
Sinding, Christian (1856-1941) 
Spinelli, Nicoia (1865-1909) 
Spohr. Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Szymanowski, Karol (1883-1931) 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Arthur G. estmrt cs 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896 
Thomé, Francis (1850-1909) 
Vaughan Williams, R. (1872-1958) 
Viotti, Giovanni B,. (1753-1824) 
Vivaldi, Antonio (1675-1741) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-195u) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo 11860-1903) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1780-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Geza_ (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


: New Hotel Construction, 1958-1959 


Source: American Hotel Association, New York, N. Y. 


New hotels and motor hotels (motels) are open- 
ing their doors throughout the United States and 
others are in the stage of designing an financing. 
New hotels also are rising in Caribbean resorts 
favored by Americans, and in foreign cities,. where 
American capital is often assaciated with foreign 
agencies: - 

HOTEL CONSTRUCTION FIRST HALF 1959, 

JANUARY-JULY 
Number Rooms 
91 19,374 


New hotels 7/867 


New motor hotels ; 102 
Rooms added by modernization, 3,303. 
HOTEL CONSTRUCTION 1958 


Number soon 
Mew hotelse: cece nese a ren 97 25,09 
New motor hotels ..... ; 121 10,621 


ded by modernization, 3,858. 
Rerhe fast maior hotel to be erected in New York 
City in decades will be the zZeckendorf, to be com- 
pleted in 1961 by Wm. Zeckendorf. It will have 48 
stories and 2,000 rooms, with 6 stories devoted to 
offices and showrooms. Location is on Ave. of the 
Americas between W. 51 and W. 52d Sts. north of 


Rockefeller Center. Another new New York hos- 
telry is Skyline Motor Inn, opened 1959. 

New hotels built or building in 1959 included a 
Sheraton at Oakland, Calif. (350 rooms, $7,000,- 
000); Harvest House, Boulder, Colo. (148 units, 
$2,250,000); Attache Resort, Miami Beach (200 
rooms); Montmartre, Miami Beach (300); Swept- 
wing Inn, Seattle airport ($3,000,000); Beverly 
Crest, Beverly Hills, Calif. (90); Beverly Imperial, 
($12,500,000); Miami International Airport Hotel 
(256); Hilton Inn, New Orleans airport (310, 
$2,500,000); Hilton Inn, Aurora, Ill. (300, $3,000,- 
000); Continental, Idlewild, N. Y. (82, $1,000,000). 

New motels included the Stardust at San Diego, 
Calif. (250 rooms); Surf Rider Inn, Santa Monica, 
Calif, (110 suites, $4,000,000); Marriott Key Bridge, 
Washingtgon, D.C. (210 rooms); Versailles, New 
Orleans (100 rooms); Fields, Birmingham, Ala. 
(200 units); South Gate, Washington, D.C. (210 
units, $2,500,000); Colonial Plaza, Orlando Beach, 
Fla. (102 rooms) Holiday Lodge, Chicago (100 units, 
$1,500,000); Starlite, Los Angegles, Calif. (128 
units); Diplomat, Washington, D.C. (200 rooms). 


Union Buys Hat Industry to Save Jobs 
To save a company from liquidation and preserve 325 jobs the United Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers Union paid $300,000 for control of Merrimac Hat Co., Amesbury, Mass., which was to be 
recapitalized at $500,000 with part of the stock offered to employees. 


Samuel Barber, b. 1910. Vanessa. 


Irving Berlin, b. Russia, May 11, 1888, Ziegfeld 
aoe 1918, 1919; Music Box Revue, 1921-1924; 
Face the Music, 1932; As Thousands Cheer, 1923; 
Louisiana Purchase, ; This Is The army, 
1942; Annie Get Your Gun, 1946; Miss Liberty, 
1949; Call Me Madam, 1950. Wrote song, God 
Bless America, 


Leonard Bernstein, b. 1918. Trouble in Tahiti; 
On the Town; Wonderful Town; Candide. 


Mare Blitzstein, b. 1905. The Cradle Will Rock; 
No for an ‘Answer; Regina; Reuben, Reuben. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, 1881-1946. Shanewis; 
A Witch of Salem; The Willow Tree; The Lan d 
of the Misty Water; The Garden of Death; The 
Garden of Mystery; Tabasco. 


George W. Chadwick, 1854-1931. Judith. 


Frederick S. Converse, 1871-1940. The Pipe of 
Desire; The Sacrifice. 


Aaron Copland, b. 1900. The Tender Land, 


Walter J. Damrosch, 1862-1950. The Scarlet 
Letter; Cyrano de Bergerac; The Man Without 
A Country; The Opera Cloak. 


Reginald seth Rg 1861-1920. The Begum; Don 
Quixote; Robin Hood; The Fencing Master; The 
Algerian; The Mandarin; ane Knickerbockers; 
The Tzigane; Rob Roy The i hwayman; 
Three Dragoons; Papa ale Wife; e Little Bac 
ess; Maid Marian; Red Feather; Happy Land; 

The Student King:~The Golden’ Butterfly; Her 
Little Highness; The Canterbury Pilgrims. 


Carlisle Floyd. Susannah; Wuthering Heights. 


George Gershwin, 1898-1937. Blue Monday, 1924; 
Oh Kay, 1924; Strike Up the Band, 1927; Funny 
Face, 1927; Treasure Girl, 1928; Show Girl, 1929; 
Of Thee I Sing, 1931; Porgy and Bess, 1935. 


Louis Gruenberg, b. 1884. The Emperor Jones; 
Green Mansions; Queen Helena; Jack and the 
Beanstalk. 


Henry K, Hadley, 1871-1937. Azora; Cleopatra’s 
Night. 


Howard Hanson, b. 1896. Merry Mount. 


Victor Herbert, b. Dublin, Feb. 1, 1859, d. New 
York, N. Y., May 26, 1924. Operas: ‘Natoma, 1911; 
Madeleine, 1914. Operetias: Wizard of the Nile, 
1895; The Fortune Teller, 1898; Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, The Ameer, The Viceroy, The Idol’s Eye, 
The Singing Girl, Babette; Mlle. Modiste, 1905; 


American 


1836)1918 Armstrong, D, Maitland 
1866|1924|Bacon, Henry 
1871}1925 |Barber, Donn 
1857/1925|Brunner, Arnold W. 
1763)1844|Bulfinch, Charles 
1846/1912|/Burnham, Daniel 
1858/1911/Carrere, John M. 
1846|1916|Cook, Walter 
1863/1942|Cram, Ralph Adams 
1857/1947 |Flagg, Ernest 
1859/1934 |Gilbert, Cass. 

1864 /|1924|Goodhue, Bertram C. 
1860|1929|Hastings, Thomas 


1762|1831)/Hoban, James 

1881 |1934)Hood, ‘Raymond M. 
1828|1896|Hunt, Richard Morris 
1888|1955|Kimball, Fiske 
1862|1938|LaFarge, Christopher 
1764/|1820|Latrobe, Benj. H. 
1847|1909|McKim, Charles F, 
1846|1928|Mead, William R 
1874|1929|Medary, Milton B. 
1822|1903|Olmsted Fred’k L. 
1845/1917|Peabody, Robert S, 
1874|1937|Pope, John Russell 
1837|1913|Post,George RB. 


American Composers of Operas, Light Sper and Musicals _ 


Babes in Toyland, 1903; The Red Mill, 1906; 

Naughty Marietta, 1910: Tt Happened in Nordland, 
toll, Sweethearts, Mest Princess Pat, 1915. 

Kern, 5-1945. Sall 1920; Sunny, 

1998 Sh Show Boat, 1930; Cat and Fiddle, 1931; 

Music in the Air, 1932; Roberta, 1 


Frederick Lowe, b. Austria. a Alan Jay 
Lerner, librettist, The Day Before Spring; Briga- 
doon; Paint Your Wagon; My Fair Li 


Gustav Carl Luders, 1865-1912. ee Burgo- 
master; King Dodo; Prince of Pilsen; The Shogun; 
The Grand Rogul: The Fair Coed; The Old Town. 


Gian Carlo Menotti, b. nares ae -American) 
Amelia Goes to the Ball, The Old Maid and the 
Thief, The Island God, The ‘Medium, The Tele- 
phone, The Consul, Amahl and the ‘Night. Visi- 
tors, Maria Golovin, The Saint of Bleecker Street. 


Douglas S. Moore, b. 1893. Giants in the Earth; 
The Ballad of Baby Doe. 


Horatio. W. Parker, 1863-1919. Mona; Fairyland. 


Cole Porter, b. Peru, Ind., June 9, 1893. ae 
Koo, 1919; Fifty Million Frenchmen, 1929; 
Gay Divorcee, 1932; Anything Goes, 1934; Mibilee, 
1935: DuBarry Was a Lady, 1939; Panama Hattie, 
1940; Mexican Hayride, 1943; Kiss Me Kate, 1948; 
Can Can, 1953. 


Rodgers & Hammerstein—Richard Rodgers, b. 
1902, composer; Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, b. 1895, 
librettist. Oklahoma!, 1932; Carousel, 1945; Alle- 
gro, 1947; South Pacific, ‘1949; The King & Zr; 
1951; Me & Juliet, 1953; Pipe Dream, 1955; Flower 
Drum Song, 1958. 


John Philip Sousa, 1854-1932. The Smugglers; 
Desiree; Queen of Hearts; El Capitan; The Bride- 
lect, The Charlatan, Chris and the Wonderful 

amp. 4 


Igor F. Stravinsky, b. 1882. (R.) Le Rossignol, 
1914; Oedipus Rex, 1927; The Rake’s Progress, 1951; 
L’Histoire du Soldat, 1956. 


Deems Taylor, b. 1885. The King’s Henchman 
AE eae by Edna St. Vincent Millay); Peter 
son. 


Virgil Thomson, b. aa “fee Saints in Three 
Acts; The Mother of Us A 


Kurt Weill, 1900-1050. Tae -Amer.) Three- 
Penny Opera; Down in the Valley; The Mgt 
onist; The Man Who Says Yes; Lady the 

Dark; Knickerbocker Holiday; One Tour of Venus: 
Lost in the Stars; Street Scene. 


Architects 


1818|1895|Renwick, James 
1838/1886 (Richardson, Henry H, 
1867 |1947|Rogers, Jas. Gamble 
1850/1891 |Root, John W. 
1873|1950|Saarinen, Eliel 
1836|1909 ee. Russell 

tees asl tung as 

TOW e, Samuel B,P, 

1802|1878|Upjohn, Richard 
1853|1906|White, Stanford 
18691959 |Wright, Frank Lloyd 


American Sculptors 


1819/1911) Ball, Thomas 

1863 |1938| Barnard, George Grey 
1865/1925) Bartlett, Paul W. 
1867|1915| Bitter, Karl T. 
1871|1941|Borglum, Gutzon 
1868/1922) Borglum, Solon H. 
1871/1924/Brenner, Victor D. 
1865/1919] Brooks, Richard E. 
1814/1886] Brown, Henry K. 
1857 |1935) Bush-Brown, H. K. 
1860/1920| Clark, Thomas 8. 
1814/1857| Crawford, Thomas 
1884/1952) Davidson, Jo 


Concert Violinists of the 


1877)\1953 Fraser, James BE, 
1790/1852/|Frazee, John 
1850/1931|French, Daniel C, 
1862 \1929/Graffy, Charles 
1805 |1852|Greenough, Horatio 
1830|1908|Hosmer, Harriet 
18681925 /Jaegers, Albert 
1875 }1951 |Keck, Charles 
1843/1907 |Kemeys, Edward 
1871/1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 
1863|1937|MacMonnies. Fred W. 
1858/1927|Marling, Philip 
187511955 |Milles, Carl 


1858 }1938; Noble, W. Clark 
1873 1940) QO’ Connor, Andrew 
1844|1920| O'Donovan, William 
1870'1935| Paulding, John 
1805/1873] Powers, Hiram 
1867|1917] Pratt, Bela 
18681929] Quinn, Edmond T. 
1eage9 Some 

au cone ugustus 
1871 |1922|Shrady, Hi eos 
1860 |1936| Taft, Eorado” 
1830 itoTg Ward, J. Q. A. 


Past 


1856/1943|Adamowski, T, .|Pol. 


1831)|1907| Joachim, Joseph. |H 

1845|1930)Auer, Leopold . -|Hung. |/1880)1940| Kubelik, Jan. . 2 Bone: isis 189s Siren tick thee on 
1795|1876|Boehm, Jos... ..|Czech. ||1790|1861|Lipinski, Karl.,_|Poi. |l1sa8|1953 Spalding, Albertiu. S, 
1810/1880|Bull, Ole......; Nor. 1722/1793|Nardini, Pietro. .|Ttal. 1784|1859|Spohr, Louis, Ger. 
1653/1713|Corelli, Arcang. . |Ital, 1784|1840|Paganini, Nicolo Ital. 1692/1770|Tartini, Gius._ | Ttal. 
1824/1893 Hichberg, Julius.|Ger. 1868|1920|Powell, Maud -|U. 8. |/1820/1881 Vieuxtemps, H.. ‘|Belg. 
1881)1955) |Enesco, Sieoraee. Rum. 1830]1898|Remenyi, Edw.. Hung.||1753/1824|Viotti, Jean... .|Ital. 
Se Geminiani, F. Ital. 1892/1936|Rigo, Jancsi... .|Hung. ||1835|1880 Wieniawski, H,.|Pol. 
1716)1796|Giardini, F, di. -|Ital. 1774|1830| Rode, Jacques. .|Fr. 1845/1908] Wilhelmj, A IGer 
1858/1937\|Hubay, Jeno. , - (Hung. ||1863/1946| Rosé, Arnold. . .|Aus. ord Ste 


1858|1931| Ysaye, Bugene.. Belg. 


Pee rl Mees oe 
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Americans of the Past 


AMERICAN MILITARY AND NAVAL LEADERS 
Classified according te major service. Only Presidents who held high rank included. (N) signifies Navy. 


Born|Died Name 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

1737|1789|Allen, Ethan 

1741/1801 Arnold, Benedict 


1752|1818|Clark, Geo. Rogers 
1739) 1812 Clinton, George 
1728) 1806|Gates, Horatio 


756|1806|Knox, Henry R. 
1731|1782|Lee, Charles 


1737/1775 Montgomery, Richard 
1736) 1802 |Morgan, Daniel 
1730) 1805 |Moultrie, Wm. 

1739) 1817|Pickens, Andrew 
1745) 1829 |Pickering, Tim. 

1718) 1790 |Putnam, Israel 
1733) 1804 Schuyler, Penltp 
1728) 1822 |Stark, 

1736) 1818 St. Ciair, Arthur 
1726| 1783 |Stirling (Alexander) 
1795 Sullivan, John 

1734| 1832 |Sumter, Thomas 
1727|1800|Ward, Artemas 
1740) 1775 Warren, Joseph 
1732|1799|Washington, George 
1745|1796|Wayne, Anthony 


Foreign Officezs in the War 
1723) 1788) DeGrasse, Francois (N) 
1721|1780| DeKalb, Johann 
1746) 1817| Kosciuszko, Thaddeus 
1751/1834] LaFayette, Marquis de 
1748|1779| Pulaski, Casimir 
1725) 1807| Rochambeau, Jean de 
1730|1794|Steuben F. W. von 


WAR OF 1812 
1774)1833| Bainbridge, Wm. (N) 
1775/1828] Brown, Jacob 
1772/1840) Chauncey, Tsaac (N) 
1786 |1836| Crockett, David 
1751|1829| Dearborn, Henry 
1779 |1820| Decatur, Stephen (N) 
1773 |1841}Harrison, Wm. Henry 
1793 |1863| Houston, Sam 

1773 |1843| Hull, Isaac (N) | 
1753 |1825)] Hull, William 
1767|1845| Jackson, Andrew 
1781 |1813| Lawrence, James (N) 
1785 /|1819| Perry, Oliver H. (N) 
1779 |1813)| Pike, Zebulon M. 
1773 |1838 Rogers, John (N) 
1764/1839] Van Rensselaer, 8. 
1757 |1825! Wilkinson, Jas. - 


MEXICAN WAR 
1794/1848) Kearny, Stephen 
1804 |1869| Pierce, Franklin 
ane 1866) Scott, Winfield 
780 |1867| Sloat, John D. (N) 
1784! 1850! Taylor, Zachary 


EDUCATORS, 


. Born Died| Name 


CIVIL WAR: UNION 


1816|1894|Banks, Nath. P. 
1824 |1881 |Burnside, Ambrose 
1818/1898 |Buell, Don C, 
1826 ee ‘Buford, John 


1842/|1914/Chaffee, Adna R. 
1828/1900|Cox, Jacob D. 

1828 |1890|Crook, George 

1839 |1876|Custer, Geo, A. 
1809|1870|Dahlgren, John N. 
1819/1893 |Doubieday, Abner 
1803 |1865|DuPont, Saml. oe 
1801 |1870|Farragut, David G. (N) 
1806 |1863 Foote, Andrew (N) 
1823/1903 |Franklin, W. B. (N) 
1813|1890|Fremont, John C, 
1805 |1877|Goldsborough, L. M 
1822/1885 |Grant, Ulysses 8. 
1815|1872|Halleck, Hy. W. . 
1824 |1886|Hancock, W. S. 
1805 |1880|Heintzelmann, 8, P. 
1814|1879 |Hooker, Jos. 
1830/1909 |Howard, Oliver O. 
1802|1886|Hunter, David 
1815/1882 Hurlbut, S. A.’ 

1815 |1862|Kearny, Philip 
1826|1886|Logan, John A. 
1826 |1885|McClellan, Geo. B. 
1812|1900|McClernand, John 
1818 |1885|McDowell, Irvin 
1828 |1884|McPherson, Jas. 
1815 |1872|Meade, Geo. G 
1818 |1883|Ord, Edw. O. 
1822|1892|Pope, John 
18131891 |Porter, David D. (N) 
1822|1901|Porter, Fitz-John 
1819|1901 |Prentiss, Benj. 
1820/1863 |Reynolds, John F, 
1819|1892|Rodgers, C. R. P. (N) 
1819 |1898|Rosecrans, Wm. F. 
1831/1906 |Schofield, John 
1813|1864|Sedgwick, John 
1831 |1888 Sheridan, Phillip 
1820|1891|Sherman, Wm. T. 
1806 |1879|Shiels, Jas. 
1824|1902|Sigel, Franz 

1827 |1894|Slocum, Henry. W. 
1807/1862 |Smith, Chas. F. 
1797 |1863|Sumner, Edwin 
1816|1876|Thomas, Geo. H. 
1807/1864|Wadsworth, Jas. S. 
1821/1863 |Wainwright, J. M. 
1827/1905/|Wallace, Lew 
1821/1862|/Wallace, W. H. L. 
1835/1884 |Weitzel, Godfrey 
1818|1897!Worden, John L. (N) 


CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE 
1817) 1863 |Armistead, Lewis 
1899| 1888/Barron, Saml. 

1818) 1893 |Beauregard, P. 
1817)|1876|Bragg, Braxton 

11821} 1875|Breckinridge, John C. 
1800) 1874 ‘Buchanan, Fr. (N) 
1823] 1914 |Buckner, Simon B. 
1816] 1894 |Early, Jubal A 
1817/1872 |Ewell, Rich. S. 

1806) 1863 |Floyd, John B. 


1821/1877 |Forrest, 
RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 


Nathan B. 


Born |Died Name 
1818/1902 Hampton, Wade 
1825/1865 |Hill, Ambrose P. 
1821 wees Hill: Daniel H. 
1 ood,-John B. 
1824 1803 yackson: Thos. J. 
1803 |1862 Johnston, Sibert s. 
1807|1891 |Johnston, Jos. 
1824 |1893 Kirby-Smith, E 
1807|1870|Lee, Robert B. 
1821/1904 |Longstreet, Jas. 
1818 |1886|Loring, W. Pie 
1810/1871 Wierbiae of 
1806 |1873 |Maury, M. Bo) 
1811|1862|McCulloch, That 
1825|1864|Morgan, John H. 
1814/1881 |Pemberten, J. ae 
1825/1875 |Pickett, Geo. 
1806/1878 |Pillow, G. J. 
1806|1864|Polk, Leonidas 
1809/1867 Price, Sterling 
1809 |1877 |Semmes, neo (N) 
1816 |1886 |Sibley, H. 
1833/1864 |Stuart, J. E. ‘B. 
1839/1881 Upton, Emory 
1820|1863|Van Dorn, Earl 


SPANISH-AMERICAN 
1837| 1917) Dewey, Geo. er 
1846|1912| Evans, Robley (N) 
1865| 1917| Funston, Trederick 
1858) 1928| Goethals, Geo. W. 

1870) 1937| Hobson, Richmn’ aa = (N) 
1843/1899) Lawton, Henry 

1835] 1905) Lee, Fitzhugh” 

1845| 1912) MacArthur, Arthur 
1839] 1925| Miles, Nelson A. 

1840} 1903|Sampson, Wm, T. (N) 
1839|1911/Schley, W. S. CN) 
1835] 1906/Shafter, Wm. R. 

1845! 1923/Sigsbee, Chas. D, (N) 
1869) 1952/ Taylor, Montg. (N) 
1836] 1906) Wheeler, Jos. 
1860|1927| Wood, Leonard 


WORLD Wan 
18551932 Benson, Wm. CN) 
1853 |1930|Bliss, Tasker na 
1861|1947|Bullard, Robt. L. 
1864 |1935|Capps, Wash. L. 
1866 |1947|Harbord, Jas. G. 
1857 |1935 |Liggett, Hunter 
1865|1955|March, Peyton C. 
1879 |1936|Mitchell, Wm, 

1861 |1948|Pershing, John J. 
1858 |1936|Sims, Wm. S. (N) 
1862|1954!Wilson, Henry B. (N) 


WORLD WAR II 
1886) 1950) Arnold, Henry H. 
1888) 1950) Buchanan, Pat (N) 
1887) 1945] Buckner, Simon, Jr. 
1890| 1958| Chennault, Claire L. 
1878} 1952) Haskell, Wm. N. 
1879|1956| King, Ernest J. (N) 

959| Leahy, Wm. D. (N) 
1887| 1958) Lee, -John C. H. 
1887| 1947| Mitscher, Mare A. (N) 
1880| 1959| Marshall, Geo 
1884| 1955| Towers, Tonn. H. “@) 
1885) 1945) Patton, Geo. 5., Jr. 
1896| 1951|Sherman, Forrest P. (N) 
1883) 1946/Stilwell, Jos. W. 
1899|1954| Vandenberg, Hoyt 8. 


-_ 
oO 
Q 
a 
_ 
) 


EDUCATORS 
1829| 1916) Angell, James B. 
1870] 1949| Angell, panes D5 eM 
1827|1911| Bascom, John 
1862|1947| Butler, Nich. Murray 
1847) 1909 Canfield, Jas. H. 
1807)|1874/| Cornell, ‘Para 
1859] 1952| Dewey, John 
1834/1926) Eliot, Chas. W. 
1831|1908' Gilman, Daniel C. 
1844) 1924) Hall, G. Stanley 
1856| 1906 Harper, William R. 
1795| 1873| Hopkins, Johns 
1802)| 1887| Hopkins, Mark 
1842|1910| James, William 
1800|1873| McGuffey, Wm. H. 
1796|1859| Mann, Horace 
1852)| 1929 Matthews, J. eee 
1869) 1946| Neilson, Wm. A. 
1827| 1908) Norton, Chas. ‘inlot 
1855| 1902| Palmer, Alice Freeman 
1804| 1894| Peabody, Eliz. P. 
1855| 1916| Royce, Josiah 
1864/1952) Santayana, George 
1774|1821/Seton, Elizabeth 
1840|1910|Sumner Wm. Graham 


}1858) 1915|Washington, Booker T. 
1832!1918|White, Andrew D. 
1787/1870 (\Willard, Emma 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1835]1922)Abbott, Lyman 
1745|1816|Asbury, Francis 
1813|1887|Beecher, Henry Ward 
1775|1863|/Beecher, Lyman 
1835]|1893|Brooks, Phillips 
1582|1658|Bulkeley, Peter 
1780|1842|Channing, Wm. Ellery 
1752/|1817| Dwight. Timothy 
1821|1910|Eddy, Mary Baker 
1703|1758| Edwards, Jonathan 
1604/1690} Elliot, John 
1805|1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
1834|1921|Gibbons, James 
1748|1830|Hicks, Elias 
1590|1643|Hutchinson, Anne 
1843|1926| Kohler, Kaufmann 
1663|1728|Mather, Cotton 
1837|1899| Moody, Dwight L. 
1842|1933|Parkhurst, C. H. 
1729|1796|Seabury, Samuel 
1805|1844|Smith. Joseph 


1863) 1935)Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 
1832) 1902| Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
1599} 1683) Williams, Roger 
1801| 1877) Young, Brigham 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 


1860)1935|Addams, Jane 
1820)1906|Anthony, Susan B. 
1821)1912|Barton, Clara H. 
1800|1859| Brown, John 
1859|1947|Catt, Carrie Chapman 
1855|1926|Debs, Eugene 
1817|1895|Douglass, Frederick 
1839/|1897|George, Henry 
1869/1933 |Hillguit, Morris 
1855|1925|LaFollette, Robt. M. 
1793)|1880 Mott, Lucretia 
1811|1886|Noyes, John H. 
1801|1877|Owen, Robt. Dale 
1810/1860 |Parker, Theodore 
1811|1884/|Phillips, Wendell 
1849|1914|Riis, Jacob A. 
/1797|1874|Smith Gerrit 


|/1816|1902|Stanton, Eliz. Cady 


1818|1893|Stone, Lucy 
183911898 /Willard. Frances EB, 
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1866 1944) Ade, Georg 
1832/1888 Alcott, Louisa M. 
1836|1907| Aldrich, Thos, B. 
1834) 1899, reed Horatio, Jr. 
1849|1925) Allen, James Lane 
1876)1941 Anderson, Sherwood 
1857/1948] Atherton, Gertrude 
1859|1950|Bacheller, Irving 
1877|1949|Beach, Rex 
1850|1898|Bellamy, Edward 
1889|1945|Benchley, Robt. C. 
1899|1943|Benet, Stephen V. 
1842|1914|Bierce, Ambrose 
1888|1944|Boyd, James 
1896|1956'Bromfield, Louis 
eh 1876|Brownson, Orestes 
1855|1896|Bunner, Henry C. 
1883/1954 Burt, Struthers 
844 . W. 


1847/1902 Catherwood,, Ma fe 
1859/1918/Chapman, J 
1947|Churchill, Winston 
1873|1924|Cook, Geo. Gram 
1876|1944|Cobb, Irvin S. 
1876|1920|Cooke, Mariorie B. 
1789) 1851 Cooper, J. “See ta 
eof 1900) Crane, ‘Stephen 


185711 1945|Deland, Margaret 


1836/1919] Alden. Henry M. 
1869|1943|Bell, Edward Price 
1795)|1872| Bennett, Jas. Soran. 
1918|Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 
1826|1877| Bowles, Sam’l. II 
1864|1936| Brisbane, Arthur 
1888] 1937| Broun, Heywood 
1824/1899) Bonner, Robert 
1880|1955|Carter, Amon 
1829}1894| Childs, Geo. W. 
1892|1944| Clapper, Raymond 
1869} 1948) Cortissoz, Royal 
1872|1947|Crowninshield, Frank 
1850|1933|Curtis, Cyrus H. K. 
1824|1892|Curtis, Geo. Wm, 
1819)1897| Dana, Chas. A. 
1890\1958|Davis, Eimer 
1869] 1942! Davis, Robt. H. 
1849|1925| DeYoung, M. H. 
1863)1940) Finley. John H. 
1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
1844|1909|Gilder, Richard W. 
1902/Godkin, Edwin L, 
1889|Grady, Henry W. 
1872|Greeley, Horace 
1829|1908|Halstead, Murat 


1868/1934) Austin, Mary 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: EDITORS, 


1874)|1938|Gale, Zona 


1874|1945|Glasgow, Ellen 

846) 1935)\G: oy ae Kath. 
1875|1939/|Grey, 

1823 1909) Hale. Baward Everett 
1848|1908| Harris, Joel Chandler 


a 


1880)1954 Hergesheimer, Jos. 
1837/1920) Howells, Wm. 


1883}1955| Lewisohn, a ig 
1876|1916|London, Jack 


1900/1949] Mitchell. Margaret 


1868|1937|Hapgood, Norman 
1864/ 1928/8 Sore, igs 
1863|1951/H dolph 
pace 1915 Hubbard, Elbert 
1868/1930 bbard, Frank 
1859/1921 Huser Jas. G 
1848}1909|Lafian, Wm. 
1850|1925;Lawson, Victor F 
1802) 1837 Lovejoy, Elijah P. 
1857/|1949| McClure, S. 8. 
aan 1954| McCormick. Anne 
1880) 1955| McCormick, Sg ac R.. 
1823) 1899) Medill, Jos. M. 
1880/1956 Mencken, flee L. 
1841/1915] Nelson, Wm. R. 
1863] 1948] Noyes, Frank B. 
1858] 1935/Ochs, Adolph S. 
1856] 1937|Ogden, Robt. 
1856|1935|Older, Fremont 
1737/1809] Paine, Thos. (Tom) 
ane 1958|Palmer, Frederick 
86/1449) Parker, Geo. B 
1879 1946|Patterson, Jos. Medill 
1847/1911/Pulitzer, Joseph 
1884/1955) Pulitzer, Joseph 
1879|1939| Pulitzer. Ralph 


AMERICAN POETS 
1819)1910|Howe, Julia Ward 


1880} 1950| Poole, Ernest 
1Ss/t94lRtwiies, bingonge 
1869 1938 Rhodes, "ueaue M. 


195' 
1856|1921/Saltus, gar 
1864/1952|Santayana. Geo. 
Si Robt. W 


1811|1896|Stowe, Harriet 
863)|1924|Stratton-Porter, 
1869} 19. Taylor, Bayar ooth 


Ww. 
1834) ae Ward, Artemus . 
7\Wharton, Edith 
1873 1946 White, Steward Edw. 
1856|1923| Wiggin, Kate Douglas 
1953) W. Ben Ames 
1900|1938| Wolfe, Thomas 


CORRESPONDENTS, PUBLISHERS 


1900|1945)|Pyle. Ernest T. 
Hes 1957|Rascoe, Burton 
aoae 1869 Raymond, eet 


1881/1954|Rice, Grantland 
1854/1926/Scripps, Edw. W. 
1895/1938 aoe s. Robt. P. 
1838) 1902/Scu 
1878|1936|Simonds, Frank 
1880)1952|Speed, Keats 
1866) 1936|Steffens, Lincoln 
1848/1929 ay Melville E. 
1875/|1952|Sullivan, Mark 
1882|1958|Swope, Herbert B. 
1866/1921|Taylor, Bert °B. L.T.) 
1841/1914|Townsend, Geo. A. 
1864/1945|Van Anda, Carr V. 
1872|1949| Villard, Oswald 
1840/1921 Watterson, Henry 
1797|1882!Weed, Thurlow 
1869/1944| White, Wm. Allen 
1864} 1935| Williams, Walter 
1806|1867| Willis, Nattr. P. 
1887|1943)Woollcott, Alexander 
1848/1926! Young, Lafayette 


Wk ko eo eriieeeriet eet inet ok eS Sa let es ye 
1849/1916) Riley, Jas, Whitcomb 


Barlow, Joel 
1886/1950|Benet, Wm, Rose 
1613)1672) Bradstreet, Anne 
1794|1878|Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
1845}1912|Carieton, Will 

Cary, Alice 
1824/1871)Cary, Phoebe 
1914/Cawein, Madison 
1922|)Cheney, John Vance 
1932|Cooke, Edmund Vance 
1932)Crane, Hart 

Daly, T. A. 

1830/1886] Dickinson, Emily 
1795/1820) Drake, Jos. Rodman 
1906|Dunbar, Paul L. 
1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Ficke, Arthur D. 

1895| Field, Eugene 
1886|1950/ Fletcher, John Gould 
1752)1832)Freneau, Philip 
1920/Guiney, Louise I. 
1790)1867)| Halleck, Fitz-Greene 
1863}1935| Herford, Oliver 

1947) Hoffenstein, Samuel 
1806|1884/Hoffman, Chas. Fenno 
1809|1894|Holmes, Oliver W. 
1770|1842| Hopkinson, Jos. 
186411900! Hovey, Richard 


8/1918) Adams, Henry 
1879/1949) Adams, Jas, Truslow 
1870}1946| Baker, Ray Stannard 
1800|1891|Bancroft, George 
1930/Barton, Wm. E. 
1875|1948|Beard, Chas. A. 
1862/1927| Beveridge, Albert J. 
1863) 1932|Bradford, Gamaliel 
1862/1948/Cross, Wilbur 


1871)1933|Johnson, Jas. Weldon 
1780/1843! Key, Francis Scott 
1886/1918 eo Sores 
1857|1894) Ki pie 
1842/1881] Lanier, Sidney 
1849|1887| Lazarus, Emm 
1824/1903) Leland, C. Godtrey 
1876/1944) Leonard, Wm. Ellery 
1879/1931/Lindsay, Vachel 
1807/1882) Longfellow, Henry W. 
1874/1925) Lowell, Am 
1819/1891/ Lowell, Jas. Russell 
1852/1940 Markham, Edwin 
1868) 1950) Masters, Edgar Lee 
1892]1950|Millay, Edna St. V. 
1841/1913] Miller, Joaquin 
1869/1910] Moody, Wm. Vaughn 
1773/1863|Moore, Clement ro 
1835/1908] Moulton, Paine Cc. 
1882|/1932|Oppenheim, Jas. 
1779) 1860) Paulding, James K. 
1852|Payne, John Howard 
1874|1922! Peg body, Josephine P. 
1939) Piper, Edwin Ford 
1809)1849/ Poe, Edgar Allan 
1822|1872|Read, Thos. Buchanan 
1856/1935] Reese, Lizette W. 
187211943'Rice, Cale Young 


1843 jee Fisker 3 ‘John 

reeman, Do 
1838)/1905|Hay. John a 2 
1870}1949 Hendrick. Burton J. 
1852)1932 MeMaster, John B. 
1814|1877| Motley, John 
1832|1901| Nicolay, John G. 
1823|1893|Parkman, Francis 


aaa 1935) Robinson, Edwin A, 
8}1954|Sarett, Lew 
teas 1880 Sargent, Epes 
1816/1887|Saxe, John Godfrey 
1860|1932|Scollard, Clinton 
1888]1916|Seegar, ‘Alan 
1860/1916|Sherman, Frank D. 
1791)1865|Si, Hourney. Lydia H, 
1841)1887/Sill, Ei oy Rowland 
1808|1895|Smith, S. F. 
1833/1908|Stedman, Edmund C. 
1869|1926|Sterling, George 
1825)1903 Stoddard, Sichars H. 
1849)1909/Tabb, John B 
1825)1878 Taylor, Bayard 
1894/1948 Taggard, Genevieve 
1884|1933|Teasdale, Sara 
1884/1944)/Tietjens, Eunice 
1836|1894/Thaxter, Celia 
1876|1951 Torrence, Ridgely 
1877|1947/Towne, Chas. Hanson 
1852/1933) Van Dyke, Henry 
1893/1938] Weaver, John V. A. 
1819]1892| Whitman, Walt 
1807/1892) Whittier, John G. 
5 bk a iilia pi neele 
Voodwort amuel 
188511928|Wylie, Elinor 


1885/1950) Van Doren, Cc. 
1882/1944|Van Loon, ve 


Noted Personalities—Americans of the Past 


Born |Died 


1852|1911|Abbey, Edwin A. 
1856|1915|Alexander, John W. 


Name 


Born |Died 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 
Name 


We. 1866 Seer ee 
1854 |1929| H ane 


1853|1911| Pyle, H 
18 
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1779|1843|Allston, Washington 1828 1901 Hart, James 68| 1929) Quinn, award ey 
1780|1851|Audubon, John James a 1943) Hartley, NMacelen 1861] 1909| Remington, Frederi¢ 
1855 |1942|Beaux, Cecelia 1860 |1935| Hassam, Childe 854| 1922| Rice, William M. J. 

1852/1917 |Beckwith =e Carroll 1872 |1930| Hawthorne, Charles W. || 1833] 1905| Richards, William T. 
1882|1925|Bellows, George W. 1813 |1894| Healy, G. P. A. 64| 1926] Russell, Charles M. 
1828/1902 |Bierstadt, Albert 1865|1929| Henri, Robert 847/ 1917) Ryder, rt 
1856 |1943|Birch, Reginald B. 1823 |1890| Hicks, Thomas 1856| 1925|Sargent, John S. 
1848 |1936|Blashfield. Edwin H. 1836|1910| Homer, Winslow 1859| 1926] Sewell, Amanda B. 
1847/1928 |Bridgman, F. A. 1840/|1895| Hovenden, Thomas 1860] 1924|Sewell, Robert V. V. 
1859|1920|Browne, Charles Francis||1844|1929| Howe, William H. 1832) tae Shattuck. Aaron 
1855 |1941|Brush, George de Forest ||1824 |1879| Hunt, William M. 1858| 1931|Simmons, Edward 
1855 rae Cassatt, Mary 1816 |1906 Huntington, Daniel 1871) 1951) Sloan, John 
1796|1872|Catlin, George 801 /1846| Inman, Henry 1847] 1926| Steele, Theodore C, 
1860/1925 Chapman Darien ats 1825 |1894| Inness, George 1835] 1922) Story, rege H. 
1849|1916|Chase, W. poe M. 1855/1914) Isham, Samuel 1856) 1919] Story, Julian 
1855 |1925 |Coffin AS 1824 |1906| Johnson, Eastman 1755) 1828) Stuart, Gilbert 
1801/1848 |Cole, ‘pho 1848|1927| Jones, H. Bolton 1783] 1872|Sully, Thomas 
1840/1928 Saremane ‘Charles Cc. 1835/1910] La Farge, John 1861) 1930|Symons, Gardner 
1737|1815|Copley, John 8. 816|1868|Leutz, Emmanuel ~y, ||1849|1921)Thayer, Abbott H. 
1849 |1924 |Craig, Thomas B 8801940) Lie, Jonas 1862) 1938] Tarbell, Edmund C. 
1845/1918 ovary Frederic ||1852|1924| Loomis, Chester 1850] 1899| Truesdell, Gaylord 3. 
1843 |1909|Currier, J. Frank 867 |1933| Luks, George B 1756|1843| Trumbull, John 
1898 |1946|Curry, Tole ‘Steuart 1872|1953| Marin, John 1849) 1925] Trvon, Dwight N. 
1862/1928 |Davies, Arthur B. 1898 |1954| Marsh, Reginald 1853| 1902| Twachtman, John H. 
1856 |1933 |Davis, Charles H. 1836/1897) Martin, Homer 1776) 1852) Vanderlyn John 
1861|1918|Day, Frank Miles 1860/1932| Melchers, Gari 1836] 1923) Vedder, Elihu 
1856 |1926|Drake, hes ee 858/1925| Metcalf, Willard.L. 1856|1935| Volk, Stephen A. D. 
1796|1886|Durand, 1842|1922| Miller, Charles H. 1861] 1940] Waugh, Fred’k. J. 
1848/1919 edly rank 1874 |1940| Mora, F. Luis 1856) 1928| Webb, J. Louis 
1844 |1916|Eakins, Thomas 829/1901) Moran, Edward 1849) 1903 Weeks, Edwin L. 
1845 |1921 |Earle, Lawrence C. 1863 |1935| Moran, Percy 1852) 1917) Weir, J. Alden 
1808 |1884|Freeman, James E. 1837 |1926| Moran, Thomas 1926) Weir, John F. 
1822)|1884|Fuller, George 1858 |1928 Mowbray) H. Siddons 1738 ees West, beet 
1867 |1934|Fuller, Henry Brown 1847/1918) Nicoll, J. (oF 1834| 1903} Whistler, J. A. M. 
1838/1928 |Gay. Edward 1835 |1907| Noble, Thomas 8. 1892/1942) Wood, Grant 
1834/1918 |Griswold, C. C. 1741|1827| Peale, Chas. W. 823] 1903} Wood, Thomas W. i 
1861 |1927 eae Oliver Dennett ||1778|1860| Peale, Rembrandt 1836|1892| Wyant, Alexander H. i 
1865/1931 |Hale, Philip L. 851 |1914| Pearce, Charles 8. 1830| 1923| Yewell, George H. i 
INVENTORS, EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, NATURALISTS 
1879 |1955| Hinstein, Albert 
INVENTORS 1734) 1820 EO Daniel 1839 |1903| Gibbs, Josiah W. 
1891) 1954) Armstrong, Edwin 1888) 1957| Byrd, Richard B. 1834 |1906| Langley, Samuel P. 
~ 1847|1922) Bell, Alex. Graham 1770) 1838 res naw. 1901 |1958/ Lawrence, Ernest O. j 
1854' 1932 Eastman, Geo. 844| 1881) D 1823 |1901| Leconte, Joseph ! 
847|1931| Edison, Thos. A 1877| 1948 Dickey. 95 1815 |1878| Long, Crawford i 
1743) 1798) Fitch, John 1880) 1951) Ellsworth, aan 1865 |1939| Mayo, Charles H 
1765/1815) Fulton, Robert 1844) 1935) Greely, Adolphus Ww. 1861 |1939| Mayo, Wm. J. 
1818) 1903) Gatling, Rich. J. 1820|1857| Kane, Elisha K. 1819 |1911| Mayo, Wm. W. 
1800| 1860) Goodyear, Chas. 1774|1809| Lewis, Meriwether 1845 |1913 NADER ITN ee | 
1803] 1855] Gorrie, John 1784! 1864| Long. menren H. 1866 |1945| Morgan, Thos. 
1835|1901| Gray, Elisha 1856,1920/Peary, Robt. 1838 |1923| Morley, Edw. - i 
1797| 1878) Henry, Jos. 1834] 1902| Powell, John Wr: aK 1819 |1868| Morton, W. T. G. ; 
1819) 1869| Howe, Elias 1779) 1813) Pike, Zebulon M, 1851 |1902/ Reed, Walter Ss. 
1796) 1859) Hunt, Walter 1793) 1864) Schoolcraft, Hy. R. 1846 |1927 Remsen, Ira f 
1866) 1945| Lake, Simon 1802|1847| Whitman, Marcus 1745 |1813| Rush, Benjamin i 
1881| 1957| Langmuir, Irving 1798| 1877\ Wilkes, Charles 1865 |1923| Steinmetz, Chas. H 
ick, Cyrus H. SCIENTISTS 1850 |1934| Welch, Wm. H. 
1809) 1884; McCormic y) 3 
1791) 1872) Morse, S. FP. 1883,1916;Abbe, Cleveland ’ |/1844/1930| Wiley, Harvey W. 
1831) 1897) Pullman, George M. 1851|1928 Abbe, Robert i NATURALISTS 
1743) 1792) Rumsey, Jas 1807|1873|Agassiz, Louis 1864|1926|Akeley, Carl Ethan 
1853) 1937| Thomson. Elihu 832|1867|Baird, Spencer 1780|)1851| Audubon, John J. 
1846| 1914| Westinghouse, Geo. 1773|1838|Bowditeh, Nath. 1849|1926|Burbank, Luther 
1765|1825| Whitney, Eli 1848|1908/Brooks, Wm. K. 1837|1921 Burroughs, John 
1871/1948] Wright, Orville 1864|1943|Carver, Geo. W. 18338/1914|Muir, Joh: 
1862)1912) Wright, Wilbur 1820|1887/Fads. James P. 1817|1862|'Thoreau, Henry D 
AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 
rms, John Taylor 1876)1925) Haskell, Ernest 1840/1902) Nast, Thomas 
1387 1309 ears Otto Henry 1849|1935|Hopson, William F. 1863|1928|Outcault, Richard F. 
1862|1951|Benson, Frank W. 1866|1925|Keller, Arthur I. 1741|1827|Peale, Charles W. 
1875|1930|Briggs, Clare 1861|1933|Kemble, E. W. 1857/|1926|Pennell, Joseph 
1842|1909|Bush, Charles G. 1838|/1895|Keppler, Joseph 1861/1933|Platt, Charles A. 
1770| 1820 Charlies, William 1876|1952|Kirby, Rollin 1853}1911|Pyle, Howard ; 
1873|1952 Christy, H. Chandler 1866|1940|Macdonald, Arthur N. 1877|1952| Robinson, Boardman 
| 1852|1931|Cole, Timothy 1872|1934| McCay, Winsor 1761|1817|Savage, Edward 
1822|1888|Darley, Felix O. C. 1870/1949} McCutcheon, John T. 1833|1909|Smillie, James D. 
1796) 1886 ures Asher Brown * ||1858)1938|McDougall, Walt 1867|1924| Watt, William G. 
1885|1954|Fisher, H. C. (Bud) 1884|1954| McManus, George 1885|1952| Webster, H. T. 
1851|1906| French, Edwin D. 1860/1919] Mielatz, C. F. Wm. 1852/1916] Wolf, Henry 
1851/1928) Frost, Arthur B. 1869) 1935|Mielziner, Leo 1862|1935|Zimmerman, Eugene 
1868/1945 Gibson, Chas. Dana 1874|1948|Morgan, Wallace 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, FINANCIERS AND MERCHANTS 
r, Philip D. 1839) 1897|Havemeyer, Theo. A. 1839/1937 |Rockefeller, John D. 
Rea 1328 Astor, John Jacob ety 1916 |Hill, James J 1862 /1932|Rosenwald, Julius 
1853] 1919| Belmont, August 21/1900 Huntington, CrP: 1740/1785 Salomon, Haym 
1835] 1919| Carnegie, Andrew 1379 1948|Knudsen, Wm. K. 1847 |1920/|Schiff, Jacob H. 
1791| 1883] Cooper, Peter 1863] 1955|Kress, Samuel H. 1848/1931 |Straus, Nathan 
1865] 1951) Dawes, Chas. G. 1868] 1948|Lamont, Robert _P. 1839/1903 |Swift, Gustavus 
1826| 1893] Drexel, Anthony J. 1870] 1948|Lamont, Thos. W. 1845|1920|Vail, Theo, N. : 
1739] 1817| duPont, Pierre 5. 1880] 1952|Lasker, Albert D. 1794|1877|Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1835|1906| Field, Marshall 1874/1938 |Mackay, Clarence 1843 |1899|Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
860} 1937| Fil ne, Edward A 1831|1902|Mackay, John W. 1821/1885 Vanderbilt, Wm. H. 
1863] 1947| Ford, Henry ; 1855|1937'Mellon, Andrew W. 1849|1920|Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
1879 1952) Fox ‘William 1825] 1910|Mills, Darius 1835 |1900/Villard, Henry 
1750 1831| Girard, Stephen 1837| 1913|Morgan, J. Pierpont 1838 |1922|Wanamaker, John 
1836| 1892| Gould, Jay 1868) 1943|Morgan, J. P., Jr. 1871 |1937|Warburg, Felix M. 
Junius S. 1875|1957|Weir, Ernest T. 
1834| 1916) Green, Henrietta (Hetty) 1813] 1890|Morgan, Juniu: 3 
- 1874| 1940) Harkness, Edward 8. ht LH keg ieee ae aet Witney, Mites 
n, Edward H. 179 eabody, core 
1868, 1937 Bad, Gon L. 1831] 1897|Pullman, Geo. M. 1852|1919|Woolworth, Frank 


A 
Abbott, Bud (Wm.) 


Adler, Clarence. 
Adler, Kurt H 


try. 
Adler, Luther: 
Aherne, Brian. . 


Albanese. Licia.. 
Alberghetti, Anna. ... 


Alessandro, Victor 
Alexander, John... 
eer Katherine. 


Allen, ce 
Allen, Ida Baile: 


Allyson, June . 


Alvarado, Don......- 
Alvary, Lorenzo 
Amara, Lucine....... 
Ameche, Don... 


Amos (F, F. Gosden) . 

Amsterdam, Morey... 
Anders. Glenn, . ‘ 
Anderson, Judith..... 
Anderson, Marian... 

Anderson, Mary.. 
Anderson, Richard.. 
Andrews, Dana. . 

Andrews, Julie Walton 
Andrews Sisters: 


rae 
C, J. * Correll) :° 
Aukers, veiv. 


Arlen, Richard. ... 
Armstrong, Louis 
Armstrong, Robert. , 
1B 21) Wr re 
Arness, James........ 
Arnold, Eddy.,...... 
Arquette, Cliff 
Arrau, Claudio....... 


Astaire, Fred 
Astor, Mary......... 
Atwood, Donna. 
Auer, Mischa. .... 
Aumont, Jean- Pierre. 
Austin, Charlotte. . 
Austin, Gene..o..... 
Autori, Franco 


B 
Babin, Victor 
Bacall, Lauren 
Baccaloni, Salvatore. . 
Baclanova, Olga. 
Bacon, Ernst. 
Badura-Skoda, ‘Paul., 


Bailey, 1 Le): y Cea 
Bainter, Fay 


Baker, Carroll....... 
Baker, gosppuine. Rtas 
Baker, Kenny. 


a Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Balanchine, George. 


Ballard, Kaye 
Bampton, Rose 
Bancroft, Anne 
Bankhead, Tallulah... 
Bannister. Harry.... 


Birthplace 


Asbury Park, N. 78 as 


‘|Vienna, Austria: eee 
Baitimore, Md. 3: 


; |Lake Pores St ee 


, |Bari,. Italy ...-....< : 
‘|Pesaro, Italy...... eae 
Rock Isiand, (ll...... 
New York, N. ¥:.... 
. |Toronto, Canada..... 


Arkansas es es wee seae 


San Francisco, Calif. . 
Danielson, Conn..... . 
Birmingham, Ala..... 
New York, N.Y. 
Czechoslovakia... ... 
Leporte City, Iowa. 


Lucerne, N. Y....... : 
Havana, Cuba. .....-|. 


Albuquerque, N. M... 
‘Debrecen, Hungarv.. . 
‘Hartford, Conn... 
Kenosha, WIs........ 
Portland, Ind........ 
.|Richmond, Va....... 
Chicago, I[ll....... ; 
Los Angeles, Calit. 
Adelaide, Australia... 
* |Philadelphia, Parcs 
Birmingham, Ala..... 
.|Long Branch, N. J.... 
Collins, Miss....... oe 
England....... SE 


Minneapolis, Minn... 
Minneapolis, See Ag 
Minneapolis, ea 
Peoria, [il........ an 
Caglieri, Sardinia. . 


Paris, France 

Mill Valley, Calitics 
Buffalo, N. Y,..... 
Charlottesville, She aoe 
New Orleans, La. ...: 
. (Saginaw, Mich... 
Santiago, Cuba...... 
Minneapolis, Minn, .. 
Henderson, Tenn..,. 
Toledo, Ohio. ....... 


Aberdeen, Wash...... 
Omaha, Nebr... .. 
Quincey, Ill... 
.|Newton, Kan........ 
oan Petersburg, Russia, 
Paris, France. ..... 
aie) harlotte, IN, JO 
. (Texas 
Naples, Italy . 
Tioga, Texas. 
‘|Minneapolis, Minn. 


Moscow, Russia...... 
New York, N. Y¥ 
Rome, Italy... 6 ns 
: is Russia. . 

Chicago, Ill 


: |Hampton, lowa 
Newport News, Va... 
Loe Angeles. Calif. 
New York, N. Yu... 
Grand Island, Nebr.. 
Johnstown, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo 


Monrovia, Calif....., 
_ (St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Butte,-Mont. ..4..5... 
West Cleveland, Onio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. ... 

New York, N. Y 
Huntsville, Ala... 
Holland, Mich 


1918||Bracken, Eddie. 
1892||Bradley, Grace. 
1912) |Brady, Scott... 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
1931)}|Brando, Marion. . 
1907||8ranzell, Karin 
1932||Brasselle, Keefe 
1898) |Brazzi, Rossano 
1904||Brendel, El 


1909||Brent, George. 
1931)||Brent, Romney 
1903) |Brian, David 


560 Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians ana Seepere 
Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 


Actors, Actresses, Composers, Dancers, Musicians, Producers, Radio-TV Performers, Singers 


Born Name 


Barber, Samuel W 


Bardot, 


Bellamy, Raiph. 


1909) |Bendix. William. . 
Bennett, Constance. . 
1908||}Bennett. Joan 
ences Tony Ry, 
ennett, Tony..... 
1912||Benny. Jack. 
1890) /Benzell, Mimi. 
1898 | |Berg, Gertrude 
1908)| Bergen, Edgar 
1922) |Bergen, Polly 
Bergman, Ingrid... . 
Bergner, Elisabeth... . 
1935|!Berle, Milton 


Berlin, Irving 


Boone, Richard 
-| 1908 Booth. Shirley. |. . 


Borge, Victor. 


Boyer, Charles. 


Brent, Evelyn. 


Barber, Walter (Red) . 
1887||Barbirolli, John...... 
igitte 


1 Barrault, Jean-Louis 
1903)\Barrett. Edith... 
1921) | Barrett, Sheila. . 
Barrie, Wendy...... 
1913||Barry, Jack. abe te 
arrymore, oa 

Hal eee oe 

arthelm 
929 Barta iomew. Freddie, 


exer ee 


ley, Ed 
Belatinte, Harry, ¥F 
Bell, Rex........ 


Berlinger, Warren. 

Beriosova, Svetlana. . 
90 Bernstein, ses ae 
1890) Gest. Edna. 


1932 | \Rettis, Valerie - 


. |Ho os 
Valparaiso, Chile.....|-. uston, Texas 


.|Vienna, Austria... 
. |Stora Tuna, Sweden. 


ies Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Blackmer. Sidney. see 3 


1896||Biaine, Vivian 


Blitgstein. Mark. 
1905 Bloch, Ray 
londelt, Joan.... 
Ua Blue, Monte. <i, oye 
1899 Blyth, AMNs .c.cosies 
1906 Boland, Mary..... 
1927 Boles, John....... 
1995 Bolger, Ray Piety anal 
1913 Bond, Sheila 


..|Indianapolis, Ind.. 
.|Mt, Kisco, N. Y 


.. /Chicago. Tit. . 
. |Jacksonville, Fla 


Bond, Ward...... 
Bondi. Beulah. . : 
Boone, Pat (Chas.) . 


Borgnine, Ernest. 
1908 || ori. Lucrezia. 

1924||Borzage, Frank. 

Boswell, Connee, 
1899) |Bow, Clara. ... 
1898 ||Bowman, Lee. 
1927||Boyd, William 


. |New Orleans, La 
.|Brooklyn, N. Y 


. |Astoria, L. L., N. 
. |Brooklyn, N. Y. 


./Omaha, Nebr. 


Columbus, Miss... ... 
London, Ming... os sy 


New York, N. Y. se 


.|Le Vesinet, France... .; 


Roxbury, Mass....... 
Washi n, D. C.... 
Hong Kong, China... 
Lindenhurst, N. Y.... 
. |New York, N. Y...... 
Beverly Hils, Calif... 
yNew- York, N. Y..... 
Londoa, England..... 
Budapest, Hungary... 
Gtoucester, N. J.....- 


Brussels, 
. Zanesville, Ohio...... 


Red Bank. N. J... .. 
” |Cologne, Germany.... 
Michigan blah ind... 
ZoDHaA MO... ae ea 


oEinglandoys. inc ake 


New York, N. ¥_..:. 


-|New York. fur Se 
Palisades. N. J arate 
. |Kansas Ih Mo. 
Astoria. N. 


. |Wausegan, nt z 


Bridgeport, Conn..... 
New York, N. Y¥.. 
Chicago, I... .. ers 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 


. |btoeKholm, Sweden... . 


. Lithuania 
. |Hove, Engiand, . 


Cambridge, Mass..... 
New York, N. Y... 


Salisbury, N. C 
Newark, N. J..... 


Long Beach, Calif: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alsace Lorraine. 
New York, N. ¥ 


Detroit, Mich... 
Greenville, Tex. . 
Dorchester, Mass 
New York, N. Y 
Denver, Colo 


Los Angeles, Cal 
New York, N. Y.. 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


.|New Haven, Conn. 


Valencia, Spain ees 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio... 1. : ‘ 
Cambridge, Ohio...) : 
Figeac, France.... 


‘Brooklyn, N. bi 
Kiev, Russia. . 


tenes 


Stockholm, Sweden. 6 
Elyria, Ohio 
Florence, Tealy wea oe tre 
Philadelphia, Baiy-wdes 
Swampscott, Mass 
Tampa, Fla... ... 
Dublin, Ireland 


. |Saltillo, Meree. aRieto 


rhe SDK a 


Name 


Britt; MSY .. -s ss 
Britton, George..... 
Brook, Clive........ 
Brooks, Phyllis..... 
Brophy, Edward... . 
Brown, Joe ees 
Brown, Johnny Mack., 
amela.....- 


Bruce. Virwtcila shai 
Brynner, Yul....... 
Burke. Billie........ 
Burnette. Smiley... 


Burr, Raymond 
Burrows, Abe....... 
Burton, ‘Richard. . = sews 
Busch, Gundi....... 


Bushman, Francis X.. 


Buttons, Red....... 
Buzzell. Eddie. 


Byington. Spring. Bh a 


Cc 


Cabot, Bruce....... 
Cabot, Susan....... 


Callas, Maria.....-. 
Calloway. Cab. 
Calvet, Corinne. .... 


Cameron, Rod....-. : 


Campara, ae Bs 
ae William.. 


Canova. Judy....... : 


Cantor, Eddie. . 
Capra, Frank he f52 
Carey, Macdonald. . 
Garey, Philo ys os... 
Carle, Frankie...... 
Carlisle, Kitty...... 
Carlson, Richard.... 


Carmichael, Hoagy.. - 


Carminati, Tullio... . 


Caron, Leslie......- 


Carpenter, Constance 


Carradine. John....- 


Garrel; Dany: .*. 20:5 =% 


Carrillo, Leo,......- 
Carroll, Leo 

Carroll, Madeleine. . . 
Carroll, Nancy, 
Garson, Jack........ 
Carson, Johnny. 
Carson, Mindy...... 


Cassidy, FAO ale 


Castagna, Bruna..... 


Castle, Irene...... 265 
Catlett, Walter...... 


Caulfield, Joan..... — 


Cavallaro, Carmen... 
Cerf, Bennett......- 
Champion, Gower. - - 
Champion, Marge. .. 
Chandler, Jeff 
Chaney, Lon, Jr... .- 
Channing, Carol.... 


Cnaplin. Charles. ..... 
Chaplin, Charles Jr... 
_, |Beverly Hills, Calif. . 


Chaplin, Sydney . 
Charisse. Cyd. 
Charles, Pamela... .. 
Chase, Ilka..... 
Chatterton, Ruth. .!: 
Chevalier, Maurice. 
Christie, Audrey.... 
Churchill, Sarah..... 


wee eeeee 


Brooklyn. N, 
.|Minneapolis, Minn. .. 
.|Viadivostok, U.S.S.R.. 
.|Washineton, D. C 
. (Summum. Ill,.... 
New York, N. Y. 
. (Westminster, B. C 
. |New York, N. Y 
. South Wales. .. 
.|Milan, Italy. : 

Norfolk, Va...... 
. |New York, N. Y. 
.|Brooklvn, N. Y 


Colo. Springs. Colo,. 


ia 


. |New York, 
. |Los Angeles, Calit: 


.|Paris, Framnce....... 
Calgary, Alb., Ganada 
. |Tortona, Italy ce ernie 5 
. (Newark, N. J........ 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 
New York, N. Y..... 
Palermo, Italy......- 
. Sioux City, Ia........ 
. Hackensack, N. J..... 
. (Providence, R. L...... 
. |New Orleans. La..... 
_ Albert Lea, Minn..... 
Bloomington, Ind..... 
.|Zara, Dalmatia....... 
.|Mt. Vernon, N. Y.... 
= rae oop France...... 
[ELANCE \- iss se bi ara’ 
Bath, “pagiand: we aeres 
.|New York. N. Y....- 
Brance niet eae. orien 
. |Los ‘Angeles, Calif.... 
.|Weedon, England... 

. |W. Bromwich, England 
. |New Yorn. N. Y¥..... 


,|Carman, Canada..... 
~|Corning, La... .... eee 
. (New York City..... 5 
..|Marseilles, France.... 
..|Paris, France....... 7 
.|Vendreil, Spain...... 
.|Clinton, N.J..... Se 
.|New YorK.......++-- 


Bari. Italy... .. 2.20% 
|New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
-jSan Francisco. Calif. - 
West Orange, N. J.... 
_(New York, N. Y. ... 
‘|New York, N. Y..... 
. |Geneva, Ill. ......... 
_ {Los Angeles, Calif.... 
"|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
_ Okla. City, Okla,..... 
. (Seattle, Wasn... 
London, England .... 
Gye Cita (tl: Woes aoe er 
.|Amarillo, Texas. ..., 
_|Wallington, Eng...... 
- |New York, N.Y... - 
‘|New York, N. ¥..... 
. jor. Paris, France..... 
. (Chicago, Il..-...-... 
. |London, ESDHIADY RC 


Claire, Ina,......++++ W aphington . 
Clark, Bobby. ....... ae isa Hea Onto 
Clark, Dane. . |New York, N. 

Clark, Dick. ....{/Mt. Vernon, it ¥.. 
Olark, Fred .-.-./......> Lincoin, Calif........ 


a awed ete Norman 


Cochran, Steve 
Coe, Fred... 
Cohen, Myron. . 
Colbert. Claudette. 


London, England... 
_|Trieste, Italy... 

. Shreveport, La 
Oniaha, Nebr. 
Maysville, He ter at 
pee Lo sae 


seer eee 


“Alligator, Miss....... 


. (Grodno, Falah west 
. |Paris, France. 


. |Carisbad, N. Mex....].. 


5 Cooper, 


Name 


Cole, Nat (K 
Collinge, Patricia... . 
goittas, Cie RScey 


atat > 


Conroy, Frank 
Conte, Richard 
Conway, Shirl. 
Coogan, Jackie. 
Cook, Barbara 
Cook, Clyde. 
Cook, Donald 
Cooke, Alistair 
abe eh 
ooper, Gary. 
Cooper, Gladys 
Cooper, Jackie. 
Cooper, Melville. . 
‘Copland, sar te rarer, 7 
Corey Wendel. 
Cornell, Don........ 
Cornell, Rearier 
Cortez, Ricardo..... 
Costello, Dolores. ... 
Cotten, Joseph.....- 
Courtland, Jerome... 
Cowan, Jerome....-- 


Crain, Jeanne.... 
Crawford, Broderick. 
Crawford, Joan..... 


Crosby, pine (Harry). 
Crosby. Bob......-- 
Cross, Mitton ercta nk 
Crowley, Pat. 


Cummings, Robert. . 
Cummings, Vicki... . 
Cummins, Peggy... . 
Curzon, Ce oer 
Curtis, Zoe 3a 


tae (enor 
Dahl Arlene........ 
Dailey, Dan...... oa 
Dalrymple, Jean.... 
Daly, JOHN... 2... 
Damita, Lill........ 
Damone. Vic...... 

Daniell, Henry...... 
Daniels, Bebe,...... 
Daniels, Mabel 
Danilova, Alexandra. . 
Danton, Ray......- 
Darcel, Denise....-. 
Darnell, Linda..... 


Da Silva, Howard.. 
Dassin, Jules....... 
Davalos, Richard.... 


Davis, Bette..... res 
Dayis, Joan.......- 
Dawn, Hazel....... 
Day, Dennis..... Ss: 
Day, Doris. .....-.- 


Dean, Jimmy. 

De Camp, Rosemary. 
De Carlc, Yvonne. 
Dee, Sandra........ 
DeHaven, Gloria... . 
de Havilland, Olivia. . 
Della Casa, Lisa..... 
Dello Joio, Norman, . 


De Mille, Agnes..... 
id Orsay, Pil. on. 
Demarest, William... 
Denny, Reginald.... 
Derek, John........ 
Devine. Andy....... 


de Wolfe, Billy...-.. 


Diamond, David..... 


Dietrich, Marlene... 
Disney, Walt.... .. 
Dixon, Jean......-- 
Dokoudovsky, Viad.: 


Dolin, AntoD..,...--- 


Crisp, Donald.,....- 


Darrieux. Danielle. ane 


.. /Ogden, Utah.. 
..|New York, N. 
. |Cineinnati, Ohio. 
..|Roosevelt. Utah 


de Los Angeles, Victoria 


Del Rio, Dolores. .... 


ae Wilde, Brandon.,... 


Birthplace 


.|Dubiin, Lretand. . 
Windsor, Ontario 


ynn, 

South Windham, Me., 
. (Compton, Califaeaakn 
. |\Derby, England...... 
. |New York, N. a ve 
: |Franklinyille, N Babe: 
Los Angeles, Calif, ... 
Atlanta, Ga 


see veeeune 


.|Hartford, Conn,.... ; 
Heiena, Mont........ 
Lewisham, England... 
. |Los Angeles, « be 
. Birmingham, England. 
. (Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
.| Dracut, Mass... 
.|New York, N. ¥..... 
. |Berlin, Germany..... 
. |/Vienna, Austria..,... 
. |zittsburgh, Pa....... 
.|Petersburg, Va....... 
. |Knoxville, Tenn...... 
. |New York, N. X, 
Teddington, Engiand.. 
. |Detroit, Mich 
.|Nashville, Tenn...... 
Barstow, Calif....... 
.|Philadelphia, Pa..... 
; (San Antonio, Tex..... 
.-|London, England..... 
.|London, Ont.......6 
.|Trenton, N. J.....-.-- 
Tacoma, Wash.....-. 


. Spokane, Wash..... 
.|New York, N. ¥.... 
.|Olyphant, Pa........ 


. Pittsburgh, Pa......- 
Seattle, Wasih........ 
Joplin,-Mo .< . 3% sas 
.|Northampton, Mass. 

. |Prestatyn, No. Wales. 
.|London, England,.... 


.. {|New York, N. Y...... 


. |Huntington, W. Va... 
. |Minneapolis. Minn. ... 
.|New York, N.Y 

.|Morristown, N. J 
. |Johannesburg, So 
. |Paris, Franee. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
.|London, England 


veterhot, Russia. 
.|New York, N. Y¥ 
. |Paris, France. 

.|Dallas, Tex...... 
Bordeaux, France. 
. |Gleveland. Ohio, 
. New York, N. ¥ 
.|New York, N. ¥ 
. |New York, N. ¥ 
. |Lowell, Maas... 
. (St. Pau, Minn 


Y 


. |Plainview, Tex: 
Prescott, Ariz, 
Vancouver. B. 

: " Bayonne, N. J. 
. |Los Angeles, Caitt 


. (Burgdorf, Switzerland. } 
New York, N. ¥ 
Spain °o. sijelene ata 
.|New York, N. ¥. 
Montreal. Que... 
Durango, Mexico. 
St. Paul, Minn..... 
“|Richmond, Hngland.. 
.|Hollywood, Calit. 
. |Flagstaff; Ariz....... 
New York, N. Yes... 
.|Wollaston, Mass .,.. 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
. |Berlin, Germany... 
.|Chicago, Ill, j 
.|Waterbury, Conn ;... 
. |Russta ; 
Slinfold. England. , 


. |Barceiona. Spain. .... 


Tokyo, Japan.......: 


. |Montgomery, Ala. . 


we ee ee 


Name 
ooo. Peter C. 
an 


reeee 


Dumbrille, Dougiass.. 
Duncan, Rosetta..... 


Dyorak, ApN......-- 


E 
Eckstine, Billy... 


Edwards, Joan . 
Edwards, Ralph...... 
Egan, Richard... |. : 
eae Marta....- e 


Ekberg, An 
Eldridge, Florence... 
Ellington, Duke...... 
Elman, Mischa....... 
Emerson, Faye......- 
Emerson, Hope...... 
English, Marla. . 
Enters, Angna. 
Ericson, John 
Rrikson. Leif. 
Etting, Ruth. 
Evans, Dale... 
Evans, Maurice. . 
Evelyn, Judith 
Ewell, Tom.,.-..... ke 


Fabray. Nanette. 
Fadiman, Clifton. . 
Fairbanks, Doug., Ir: 
Faith, Perey ins 
Falkenburg, Jinx 
Farley, Morgan. 
Farrar, David. 

Farrar, Geraldine . 
Farrell, Charles , // 1). 
Farrell, BHileen 
Farrell, Frank........ 
Farrell, Glenda 
Fay, Frank 
Faye, ace 


Pemanint 
Ferrer, a 
Ferrer, Mel. 


Finlay, Currie... ...” 
Fisher, ed SMe alas sib ie 


Kirsten... :: |H 


Ie Jay Cc 
Foch, Nina. 


- |Kansas City 


., (San Diego, Calif. 
. |New York, 


oe ‘Essex, England 


. |Marseilles, France 
. (Santurce, PR 
: |Blberon, 'N. J. 
‘|Key West, Fla 
. |Boston, Mass. 


~~ main A 


Birthplace 


i ee ee 
Bristol, england. . 


Portado Ireland 


Macon, Ga 
‘|Columbia, Miss. 
Providence, R. I. 
yes Car 


«IP By : 
Bayside, AN as Deisiserare sate 


orence. Italy...... 5 
Q Mo 


- |New York, N. Ye 
Hamilton, Ont., Can.. 
Los Angeles, Calit. 
Danville, Ky.......- 
Los Angeles, eet 4 


San Francisco. Calif.. 

Budapest, Hungary... 
Moscow, Russia...... 
ISWeEGOD Wy. eens ere 


* Washington, D.C: 
Talnoye, Russia. 
Elizabeth, La... 


a ee oe 


‘Dusseldorf, ir teem " 


.. (Uvalde, Texte ete s 
‘ prorohentor, oa 


San Diego, ous Nts 3 


* |Brooklyn, N 


“|New York, N. a 
*}Loronto, Ont........ 
Barcelona, Spain. .... 
Mamaroneck. N. Y 


Melrose, Mase. 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Willimantic, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Enid, Okla 

San Brancisco, Calif. | 
INew York, N.Y...... 
California, . vc sans 
New. York, N. Y¥..0.+ 


Leyden, Holland... 
Blue Lick, Ky 
Grand ‘Taland, ‘Nebr... 


Ona...-+. 
Earl, Budalt..csg 35 ie, Austria. ....- 
man, Jane....-.. |St. Louis, MEO i gees 
ram Betty ......|New York, N- ¥..... 

G 

abin, Jean..........|Villette, Paris, France. 
eas TR aaternia oes (Cadiz, Ohig. ccc cases 
Gahag Sag oats Boonton, N. J....... 
ganeea eh ‘Amelita . |Milan, Italy......... 
Gabor, Zsa Zsa....... orem ete ea a er 
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se Marshalltown, Towa. 
.-| Philadelphia. Pa.. 
.| Linares, Spain. 


Selznick, David ‘© 
Serkin, Rudolf. 
Sernas, Jacques. 
Sessions, tomer. 
Shaw, Artie.. 5 
Shaw, Robert. . Sie 
Shaw, Victoria...) : 
Shaw. Winfred. ...... 
Shawn, Edwin ene. 
Snearen — clea 


Sheldon, Herb....... 
Sheridan, Ann....... 
Shirley, Anne........ 


se ewee ener 


Slivers, Sid. ceive ees 
Simmons, Jean’: 
Simon, Simone , 
Hioes! Frank. . 
ingieton, Penny. pasa 
Ske ton, Red (Richard) 
Skinner, Cornelia Otis. 
Skulnik iri ace 
Slavenska, Mia. , 
Slezak, Walter . . 
Sloane, Everett... ... 
Smith, Alexis 
Smith, Cyril. nuck.ee 
Smith, Ethel......... 
Smith) JOD Ris ce 
Smith, FSBO, cies wtevaait 


Gores Ann 
Sowerby, Leo. ay 
Specht, Bobby... Soouh 
Spewack, Bella, : 
Spewack, Samuel. ;;.: 
apitalny, Phil. Soci 


Spivack, Mureay » Pe eee Ni 


Stack, Robert.. 
Stader, aoa 
Sratiord, Jo.. 


Stapleton, Maureen 
Starr. Frances, . 
Steber, Eleanor 
Steel, eetbony, 
Steele, Bop. 
Steele, Karen. 
Steele, Ted. ....! a: 
Steiger, Rods... 


Y.seeeee.| Long Beach, 


‘|Hoboken, N. J. . 


.| Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
‘| Vienna, pus 


..| Hu 


‘| Hartford, Conn. 


Sl poromen, 
Chicago, Iil...... 


‘|Samesport. N. ¥. 22. 


Vay owas 


see ee ene 


eae 
Austin, Tex 


Sydney, N. 8. W 

San Francisco. Caiit: 
Kansas City, Mo 
Sootland .2. 6s... 3008 
Montreal, Canada... . 
ao Ontos: england oom 


Mi abl crenn. Sr 
Toledo, Ohi 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Vincennes, Indy 
Chicago, Ill. 
Russia 


New ed Mis 


Superior, Wis..... . 


W. Hampton, N. 


Ps Name Birthplace 
‘Steinberg, Wm.......|Cologne, Germany.... 
Sterling. Jan. ruissee |New York, N. Y.....| 1923|ltirie, Lenore 
Sterling, Robert......|Newcastle. Pa........| 1917\\tmeki, Miyoshi 
Stevens, Inger : oceans Seoten 1936 Ure Mary 
g 1ill1..[Stockholm, Sweden... sae ce 
Stockholm, SMlor en: | doza|(Ustinow Peter. <3. 
.|Los Angeles, al ee Vv 


New Uim, Minn., 
Glasgow Japan, 
ee Seotiand. 


Stevens, ra (New York, N. Y... 13 
Stewart, Blaine... ..,|Montclair, N. J......| 1930|/Vadim, Roger........|France............ .. | 1927 
Stewart, James.......|Indiana, Pa.........-| 1908 Vatier, Rudv.........|island Pond. Vt. ....| 1901 
Silekney, Dorotby....|Dickinson. N. Dak. ..| 1903)/Vance, Vivian........ Cherry Vale, Kans....| 1912 
Stiedry, Fritz........|Vienna, Austria... ... 1883||Vanni, Helen........ Davenport, eo Sentee 1924 
Stokowsk1, Leopold. . ‘|London, England.....| 1882||Van Cleef, Lee....... Somerville, ae aS atees 1925 
tone, Carol.........|New York, N. Y.....| 1916|/Van Doren, Mamie... |/Rowena, 5. D, 1933 
Stone. Dorothy......|Bensonhurst, N. Y....| 1905 ‘Van Fleet, JO........ Stockton, Calf, 3.5.) 1922 
“Stone, Bzra......+.-.--|New Bedford, Mass.,.| 1917||Van, GUS. Poet start ‘3 Brooklyn, N.Y oc uqts pean 
Stone, Harvey... ..|Detroit, Mich........| 1911 Van Gordon, Cyrena..|Camden, Ohio. ....,.| 1895 
Stone. Paula.........|New York, N. ¥....:| 1916||/Van Horne, Harriet... |Syracuse, N. Y.......) 1922 
Stolz, Rovert........|Graz, Austria........| 1886/|/Venable, Evelyn......|Cincinnati, Ohio......| 1913 
Storm, Gale.........|Bloomington. Tex.....| 1922 Venuta, Benay.......|San Francisco, Calit...| 1913 
Storrs, Suzanne...... {Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1934 Vera-Elien.. ......../Cincinpnati, Ohio. ....| 1926 
Story, Ralph.........|/Kalamazoo, Mich.....| 1920||Verdon, Gwen...... .|Culver City, Calif. .,.| 1925 
Stra’ tht, Beatrice. ...|Old Westbury, N. ¥..| 1918 Vidor, Kiug Louis. ... |Galveston, Tex.......| 1894 
trasberg, SUSAN... sues |ece eine eer es ever eee 1938||Villa-Lobos, Hector...|Rio di Janiero........| 1884 
Strauss, Robert. *"INew York, N. pA ye 1913||Vinson. Heien....... Beaumont, Tex.....-| 1907 
Stravingky. be Igor F..; .|St. Petersburg, R' 1882||Vitale, Milly......... Rome, Italy... vi sie 1933 
Stuart. Gioria...-....|Santa Monica. Calif... “| 4911||Von Furstenberg, Betsy |Westphalia, Ger. .... | 1931 
Sullavan, Margaret. Norfolk, Va.......-..| 1911||Von Zell, Harry R..../{ndianapolis, Ind.....| 1906 
Sullivan, Barry......./New York, N. Y.....| 1912 w 
Sullivan, Ed.:.......|New York. N. Y.....} 1902 7 
Sullivan, Jo........-- erates at Til. css s+ ovelomee |{ Wagner, Robert... ... Detroit, Mich.......,| 1930 
Sumac, Yma.....- E etelbe ean « <winatetee to 1922||Walbrook, Anton ,,..|Vienna, Austria ......| 1906 
Suzuki, Pat.......... Crone OAlit Seca ts ..| 1931||Watker, June........ New York. N. ¥......| 1904 
Swanson, Gloria......|Chicago, Il..........| 1899 Walker, Nancy.......|Philadetphia, Pa...... 1922 
Swarthout, Gladys....|Deepwater, Mo......| 1904 eee Mike (Myron) |Brookline, Mass...... 1918 
Sweet, Blancbe..,....|Chicago, Ili..........| 1896 Wallach, Eli...... ...|Brooklyon, N. Y......| 1915 
Swenson, Inga....... WAOGD <2 cnn cn eet 1935 Wallenstein, Alfred. ..|Chicago, Ill...-. ....| 1898 
Sydney, Basil........|St. erin England.. 1894||Walston, Ray ot yen .|New Orleans, La..... 1918 
Szell, George. agree PAID OE og ooo Sib -| 1897 pee Evelyn Sree Site ot Wert ela SSS suet ae 
igeti, Jose ave udapest. Hungary.. mga Ered st Fi. yrone, Pa anes Tate 
Sigs i y or he Warren, Leonard..... New York, N. ¥.-...) 1911 
T= Warwick, Robert. ....;Sacramento, Calif. 1878 
Waters, Ethel... . 2% ..|Chester, Pa 2 
Tagliavini, Ferruccio.. |Reggio Emilia, Realy <= 1913||Watkins. Linda......|Boston, Mass..... 
Tajo, Italo..........|Pinerolo, Italy. .-| 1915||Wayne, David....... Traverse City, Mich. . 
Talbot. Nita.... --..|New York. N. Yi'°..| 1930||Wayne,. Joon. ./:....|Winterset. Lowa. 
Talichief, Maria.,.,...|Fairfax, Okla........ 1924||Webb, Alan......... York, England. . 
Tallier, Nadine.......|framce............. .| 1932||Webb, Clifton. ......|Indianapolis, Ind... 
Talmadge. Constance. |Brookiyn. N. ¥. 1900||Webb, Jack.........- Santa Monica, C 
Tamblyn, Russ....... Los ep eelesS Calit. 1935||Webster, Margaret... |New York, N. ¥ 
Tamiris. Helen......./New York, N. Y¥...... 1905||Weede, Robert......-|Baltimore, Md 
Tandy, Jessica..... ..|Londoa, bingiand:. Rano 1909|/Weems, Ted......... Pitcairn, Pa... 
Taurog, Norman..... Chicago, Ill..... 1899||Weidler, Virginia... .. Holiy wood, Cal 
Taylor, pecine. ..ee+- |New York. N. as 1885 || Weissmuller, LO oe Chicago. Ill... . 
Pa VOL sDIOB i525 Cisiais Freeport, Pa......... 1920||wWeld, Tuesday . . |New York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Eliza. .|London, England. . 1932||Welitsch. Liuba...... |Bozissowo, Bulgaria. 
Taylor, June. . LPO MICRRO; Wee t cyale tosis .....|/Welk, Lawrence...... mr. Strasburg, N. Dak.| 1904 
ahs Kent........|Nashua, fowa........ 1907 Welles, OPSOR Ee ee Kenosna, Wis. 1915 
lor, Robert.......|Filley, Nebr..... ».-.| 1911]|West, Mae.......... Brooklyn, N. ¥ 1892 
Tebaldi, Renata......|Pesaro. Italy.........| 1922 Wheeler, Bert........ Paterson, N. J. es 
Temianka, Henri.....|Greenock, Scotland...| 1906//Wheeler, Lois........ Stockton, Calif 1920 
Temple, Shirley,.....|Santa Monica, Catif...) 1928 Whiteman, Paul...... Denver, Colo. 1890 
Templeton, Alec......|Cardiff, Wales....... 1910||Whiting, Jack...... ‘| |Philadeiphia, P: 1901 
Terris, Bie ee Sat eearoe ,|Columbus, Kans.....] 1904|/Whitmore, James.... . White Plains, N. 1921 
Tetzel, Joan.......-. New York, N. Y..... 1926||Whorf, Richard...... Winthrop, Mass. 1906 
Teyte, Maggie. ee eee Wolverhampton, Eng.| 1889||Widmark, Richard. Sunrise, Minn.. 1914 
Thebom, Blanche..... Monessen, Pa....... -| 1919/| Wilcoxon. Henry. British West Ind 1905 
Thibaud, Jacques. .... |Bordeaux, France.....| 1880}|Wilde, Cornel. -.. New York. N, Y. 1915 f 
Thibault, Cones j ROR ADH GR er Masa... . | 1898|| Wilding, Michael. Essex, England.. 1912 
Thomas, Dann Deerfield, Mich. .....| 1914|) Williams, Emiyn.....|Mostyn, Wales., . 1905 
Thomas, John Gharies. Meyversdale. Pa.....-| 1891|| Williams. Hsther. .-..|Los Angeles, Calif 1923 ; 
Thomas, Lowell... .. - Woodrington, Ohio. ..| 1892||Williams, John....... Chalfont St. Giles, Eng. 1903 : 
Thompson, Marshall. . |Peoria, ANA Soa fovoltaasiib-ctwis 1926||Williams, Mary Lou..|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1910 Es 
Phorborg, Kerstin: ...|Venjan, Sweden..... -| 1906|/Wills, Beverly....—.:|-...-.-+--55: 1933 
Thorndike, Sybil, ....|Gainsborough, Eng...) 1882||Wilson, Dolores...-.. Philadelphia, P: 1929 
Thornhill, Claude.....|Terre Haute, Tngeeetes 1908||Wilson, Julie....... ..|Omaha, Nebr. 1924 
Tibbett, Lawrence....|Bakersfield, Calif..... 1896||Wilson, Marie....... Anaheim, Calif... 1916 
Tierney. Gene.......- Brooklyn, N. Y......| 1920||winchell, Paul....... New York, N. Y 1923 
Tierney, Lawrence.... |Brooklyn, N. ¥./.212| 1919||Winchell, Walter: ..:. New York, N. Y. . | 1897 { 
Tillstrom, Burr.......|Chicago, iil, oa 1917||Windsor, Claire. .....|Coffee City, Kans Fa levine « 
Tobias, George.......|New York, N. Y.....|..... Winninger. Charles... |Athens. Wis..... 1884 : 
| Toch. Ernst........ |Vienng, Austria.....-| 1887||/Winters, Jonathan... :|Dayton, es 1925 : 
Todd, Richard....... Dublin, Ireland...... 1919||Winters, Shelley...... St. Louis, 1925 : 
Toomey, Regis. . :.|Pittsburgh, Pa.......| 1902|}|Winwood, Estelle..... Lee, Seeetanal: 1884 ; 
Tomlin, Pinky.......|Durant, Okla........ 1907||Withers, Jane..... : 1) Atlanta, Ga.. c 1927 
Tone, Franchot..... ‘|Niegara Falls, N. Y...| 1906))wWood, Douglas....... New York, N. ¥. 1880 
Totter, Audrey....... Joliet, Tl. ......... 1923||Wood, Helen........ |Clarksville, Tenn... 1937 
Toumanova, Tamara,.|Russia........... .| 1918]/Wood, Natalie....... San Francisco, Colt 1938 
Tourel, Jennie....... Montreal, Canada. . .++| 1910||Wood, Peggy..-..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 1892 
Tracy, Arthur........ Philadelphia, Pa.. ‘| 1903|!woodward, Joanne. . . 'Thomasville, Ga.. 1932 
Tracy, Lee..... woes Atlanta, Ga... e. cre 1898 ||Woolley, Monty..... .|New York, N. Y. 1888 
Tracy, Spencer.......|Milwaukee, Wis..... .| 1900||worth. Billiey.......-|Rome, N. 1919 
Traubel, Helen....... (St. Louis, Mo .| 1903||wright. Martha...... |Seattle, Wash. 1926 
Treacher, Arthur V...|Brighton, Engiand.. s[esnee Wright, Teresa.......|New York, N. ¥.. 1919 
Trevor, Claire........|New York; N. Y.....| 1909||Wyatt, Jane......... Campgaw, N. J.......| 1912 
Truex, Barry. ....--- Jape rcs test tse es 1934||Wyler, William...... Mulhouse, sraenbs 1902 
Truex, Ernest........|Kansas City, Mo..... 1890/||Wyman, Jane........ St. Joseph, Mo.......| 1914 
Truman, Margaret ...|Independence, pase ->.| 1924||wynn, Bessie....... ‘lAdrian, Mich. .......| 1876 
Tucker, Forrest. .....|Plainfield, Ind, . .| 1919|)Wynn, Ed........ ...|Philadelphia, Pa......| 1886 
Tucker, Orrin......-- St, Louis, Mo........ 1911||Wynn, Keenan....- -; |New York, N. ¥....- 1916 
Tucker. Richard..... ‘Brooklyn, N. Y.....- 1915||wynter, Dana....... Londoi=.c.8 eee 1930 
Tucker. Sophie,....-.|Russia, seeeeses-| 1884||/Wynyard, Diana..... London, Engiand,....| 1906 
Tucker, Tommy.....- Souris, ND. aaree 4387 ¥ 
ey months ...-.)/B03t0n, Mass.....- ..| 1909|| Young. Alan......... Northumberl'd , Eng.,| 1919 
Turner, Lana........|Wallace, idaho.......' 1920'|Young, Clara Kimball. Chicago five: «ier mals be | 
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Name Birthplane Born Name 
OSES sae, ea eda RE | = 
Young, Gig..... 1+... (St. Cloud, Minn...... Ate 
Raine. cae: _.+.. (Salt Lake Clty, Utan.. ae weet ee 
Young, Robert.......|Chicago, Ill........-. Zinballat, Efrem . 
Youngman. Henny....|Liverpool, England... 


Youskevitch, Igor. . 
Yurka. Blanche. 


.. |Russla..... 
... (St. Paul, Minn,. 


Zorina, Vera... 
Zukor, Adolph. 


Stars of the Past 


Including theater and film producers 


n|Died Name . 
Born|Died Name Born|Died Name = Kees ae 5 
= eee 1890 1944 , Alan 
‘ 1e46 ToseiBuree Bop 1865|1928 Ditrichstein, Leo : 
1892|1948|/Achron, Isador 1896 p 1895/1949 |Dix, Richard 5 
§82/1941|Burr, Henr: 4 
1873/1953 /Adair Jean L 1860(Burton. William E 1859/1943 |Dixey, Henry E. 
VES Pe See 1392 \1946\Butterworth, Charies _||1856|1924 Dockstader. Lew ; 
1858/1953|Adler, Sarah Levitzka |/1872/1943/Byron, Arthur Pent ae eee pahece : 
1898 |1933|Adoree, Renee 1843|1920|Byron, dhe 1887|1928|Dooley, Johnny $ 
1879|1945 Ainley. Henry 1904|1957|Dorsey, Jimmy ? 
1894|1956|Allen, Fred 1900|1938|Cabot, Eliot 1906|1956| Dorsey” ‘Tominy 3 
1869/1948 Alien, Viola 1886|1955|Cahill, Lilly 1907/1959 |Dougias, Pa 2 
1883|1950|Allgood, Sara 1874 |1933|Cahill, Marie issslioaa\Do bert ; 
1886/1954|Anderson, John Murray ||1g95/1956|Calhern, Louis Patrick |{1889|1956|Draper, Rut 5 
1859/}1940/Anderson. Mary 1865 |1940|Campbell, Mrs. Pa 1869|1934 |\Dressler, Marie 3 
1876|1958|Anglin, Margaret 878|1947 Carey, 1827|1862|Drew, John ; 
1866 /1931|)Arbuckle, Maclyn 1866/1959 |Carhart, Georgiana 1820|1897|\Drew. Mrs. John 
1868|1946|Arliss, George 1876|1941 Carle, Richard »  |11853|1927|Drew, John (son) 
1888|1945|Armetta, Henry 1897|1954 (Carney, “Uncle Don” |/1853)1927 |Drew, John (s 
1879|1951/Armstrong. Harry 1878|1946|Carr, Alexander 1909/1951 |Duchin, Eddy 1 
1890/1956|Arnold, Edward 1862|1937 , Mrs. Leslie 1873|1954|Duncan, Augustin . 
1869/1950|Arthur, Julia 1879 |1927/|Carus, Emma 1877|1927|Duncan, Isadora > 
ee a 1ae7 tase Ca canet riobart 1873|1947|Dupree, Minnie 
twill, Lione! 1 2 ; 
1898/1940)Ayres, Agnes 1868 1949 Carthot Joseph 1859 |1924|Duse. seep i 
B P ( Eagels, Jeanne ; 
1864|1922\Bacon, Frank 1893 |1940|Chase, Charlie Hess cosa an poet datas 
1872|1931|Cherry, Charles 1 1 . ul 
Peaeineas Roney: Prankie 1923|Chevalier, Albert 1875|1937|Earle, Virginia 
1847|1906|Bailey, James A. see oes Gurictinnd: Meade 1902|1948|\Eaton, Mary 
Oh pe ad 1887|1940 Clark, Marguerite 1881|1929|Eddinger, Wallace 
fecee ee 1850 |1924 (Claxton, Kate 1868|1931|Edeson, Robert 
faeetaae one ane 1838 1948|Clayton, Bessie 1893/1954 |Edwards, Alan 
ae eee 1874 [1931 (Clayton, Herbert 1879|1945 |Edwards, Gus 
1890/1952|/Banks, Leslie rere obelClonton Jen 1829/1905 |Eldridge, Loulsa 
1800/1988 Boe oe” 1874/1939 Clemmons, Katherine _||1874|1950 Elliott, Gertrude 
U BY 1 
1819/1891 Barnum, Phineas T. PEE eres pie 1825 leat Elister, mite” 
1858/1891 |Barrett. Lawrence 1857 1937|\Cline, Cake 1810|1884|Blisler, Fanny 
“EH Te etna ay 1880|1940|Clive: Edward E 1883/1941 (Eltingé, Julian 
SO ee 1883|1954 Goatés, Albert 1853/1932|Kmerson, (Billy) W. F 
2 1841/1891|Emmett, J. K. 
1878/1954 |Barrymore, Lionel 1887/|1934|Cody, Lew 
1848|1905|Barrymore, Maurice —_||1838 1999 (Coghlan, Charles eg ae er 
oo RC 18781942 \Gonan, George M oe 
ates, Blanche , : 
1888)1954 Bates, Florence Lerslisesicorien Conrreance. (105 4988 ipaurhenks, Deagias 
1873|1951|Bauer, Harold 1878 . lence reece 1870/1929 eee 
1893|1951|Baxter, Warner 1866 aH Bone hm ee 1876 |1953 Hepes gue 
1880/1928 |Bayes, Nora 1866 ‘one Collins, 2 a4 1865 |1935 aig eres ‘ 
1873|1928|Beban, George 189 rosa oan, inal 1881/1910 oe “a aan 
1887/1955 |Beecher, Janet 1908 +e Columbo, a 1868|1940 Shale oa : am 
1884/1946 |Beery, Noah 1907 |1944 pomotany etty 1861/1939 Sashes gat orge 
1889|1949|Beery, Wallace 1888 rene Sonnet: “a4 1887|1936 pent CK, won J 
1854|1931|Belasco, David 1887|1940|Connolly, i er 1849/1930 el rit m. J, 
1851/1917|Bell, Digby 1876 |1937 eee iin 1905/1950 ee ; ney 
1873|1944|Bennett, Richard 1854/1896 |Conway. Minnie 1867/1941 |Fields, ea 
1879|1946|Bent, Marion 1890|1959|Cook, Joe 1884|1941|Fields, Stanley 
1870|1940|Bentley, Irene 1893 |1958 Cook, Phil 1879/1946 Pate ; 
1867|1944|Beresford, Harry 1876|1951 Cossar t, Ernest 1869/1947|Fischer, Ali = 
18751938 |Bergere, Valerie 1906/1959 Costello, Lou i 1865|1932/Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
1863)1927|Bernard, Sam 1877|1950 Costello, Maur ce 1874/1941 |Fitzgerald, Cissy 
1845/1923|Bernhardt, Sarah 1891/1948 Cotton, Lucy : 1831/1891 |Florence, W. J. 
1893|1943|Bernie, Ben 1875 |1933|Courtenay, William 1909 |1959 |Flynn, Errol 
1869|1927|Bingham, Amelia 1869/1930|Courtleigh, William 1880/1942|Fokine, Michel 
1900/1943 /Bledsoe, Jules 1896|1941|Courtney, Fay 1853 |1937 |Forbes-Robertson 
1872|1928|Blinn, Holbrook 1890/1950|Cowl, Jane 1859/1933|Forrest, Arthur 
1886|1936|Blood, Adele 1847/1924 |Crabtree, Lotta 1806|1872|Forrest, Edwin 
1870|1907|Bloodgood, Clara 1845/1928|Crane, William H. 1872|1913|Fox, Della 
1888 |1958|Blore, Eric 1875/1945 Craven, Frank 1854|1928|Foy, Eddie 
1899/1957 Bogart, Humphrey 1917/1944 |Cregar, Laird 1876/1941 |Franklin, Irene 
1866|1932|Bonstelle, Jessie 1880/1942/Crews, Laura Hope 1885 |1938|Frederick, Pauline 
1833 /1893|Booth, Edwin 1865 /1944/Crosman, Henrietta 18701955 |Friganza, Trixie 
1796 |1852|Booth, Junius Brutus 1909/1953 |Curtis, Alan 1890/1958 |Frisco, Joe 
1894/1953 |Bordoni, Irene 1816/1876|Cushman, Charlotte 1860/1915 |Frohman, Charles 
1867/1943 Bosworth, Hobart : D 1851/1940|Frohman, Daniel 
1869/1913 |Boucicault, Aubrey 1864|1942|Dalton, Charles 1881|1950|Fulton, Maude 
1821/1890 |Boucicault, Dion 875|1927|Daly, Arnold 1885 |1947|Fyffe, Will 
1874/1946|Bowes, Maj. Edward 1838/1899 |Daly, Augustin G 
1893/1939 |Brady, Alice 1869/1941 |Danforth, William 1873 |1929|Gallagher, Ed. 
1873|1948 Braithwaite, Lilian 1860/1935 |Daniels, Frank 1900/1955 /Gallagher, Richard 
1871/1936|Breese, Edmund 1815|1877|Davenport, E. L. 1898/1940 |Galli. Rosina 
1901/1948 |Breneman, Tom 1858/1932 |Davenport, Eva 913/1952|Garfield. John 
1875/1948 |\Brian, Donald 1829/1891 |Davenport, Mrs. FE. L. |/1883/1945 Gay, Marie 
1891)1951|Brice, Fanny 1850/1898 |Davenport, Fanny 1904/1954 |George, Gladys 
1866/1952 |Broadhurst. George 1866|1949|Davenport, Harry 1897 |1936 |Gilbert, John 
1891)1959 |Broderick, Helen 931|/1955|Dean, James 1855/1937 |Gillette, William 
1904/1951 |Bromberg, J. Edward 1859|1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 1854/1921 |Gillman, Ada 
1814/1880 |Brougham, John 188) |1950|DeCordoba, Pedro 1867 |1943|Gilimore, Frank 
1904/1957 |Brown, John 1881/1959|DeMille, Cecil B. 1879/1939 Gilpin. Charles 
1881/1948 |Bryant, Charles 1878 |1949|Desmond, William 1886|1959 |Gleason, James 
1891/1957 |Buchanan. Jack 1865 |1950/de Wolfe, Elsie 1888/1947 |Gleason, Lucile 
1886/1957 |Buck, Gene 1917|1945|Dickson, Gloria 1884|1936/Glendinning, Ernest 
186311915|Bunny, John 1879'1947 |Digges, Dudley 1870|1938iGodowsky, Leopold 
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Born|Died Name Born)Died Name Born) Died Name 
1886/1954 |Goetz, E. Ray 1841|1898|Keene, Thomas W 1880/1946|Merivale, Philip 
1874/1955 |Golden, John 1857|1917|Kelcey. Herbert 1909/1 bag (Miler Gleam 
1857)|1919|Goodwin, Nat C. 1899/1956/Kelly, Paul 1860/1 ESTATES Hen 
884|/1940|Gordon, 8 ney 1873|1939|Kelly, Walter C 1898 1936 Miller, Mar! ya 
1887/1948 |Gordon, Vi 1823 |1895|Kemble, es 1895/|1927|Mills, Florence 
1869/1944 Gottschalk. "Ferdinand 978 1854|/Kemble, Charles 1903 |1955|Minnevitch, Borrah 
1829/1869 Seber, Louis 1809|1893|Kemble, Fannie 1917|1955|Miranda, Carmen 
1869/1950|Gould, Billy 1848/1935 |Kendal, Dame ie eae 1875|1957|Mitchell, Grant 
1879/1954 caer Sydney 1843|1917|Kendal, Wm. 1832|1918|Mitchell, Maggie 
Han faa Gre fee Galilee Mai, RPS Mage 
OF Vane. gar Modieska, Helen 
1873/|1950|Grey. Katherine 1886/1945 |Kent, William 1880|1935 Moise, Aloxaniier 
1874/1948 Grimth, David Wark 1880|1947|Kerrigan. J. Warren 1861|1932|Monroe. George W. 
1858 |1934|Griffith, Kate ...,|1956|Kerry, Norman 1824 |1861|Montez, Lola 
1868|1944|Guilbert, Yvette 1886|1939|Keys, Nelson 1919/1951 |Montez, Maria 
1884|1933|Guinan, Texas 1886 |1956|Kibbee. Guy 1886/1935 |Moore, ‘Florence 
1885|1957|Guitry, Sacha 1867 |1939|Kidder, Kathryn 1903 |1947|Moore, Grace 
1800|1871 zt igoa|toaalisice, Charice 1365 |19s5 Moore, ea 
Cc oore, Tom 
1809 1926 eckote James i: 1889|1938|Kohier, Fred 1882|1949|Moran, George 
1902|1988 Hackett, Raymond |/1894 foaz|icolker, Henry SE Mee ee 
1939 ig olker enry oreno, arguerite 
18701943 aoieee Robert T. 1897|1957\Korngold, Prich W. 1890|1949|Morgan, Frank 
1892|1950|Hale, Alan 1893/1954|Kraus, Clemens Hae 1941|Morgan, Helen 
1872 1938 Hale, Louise Closser 1861/1950/Kyle, powre o ao Pec Moray tain 
919/Hall. Pauline orley, Victor 
1847|1919|Hammerstein, Oscar 1891/1936|La Argentina 1849/1925 (Morris, Clara 
Heradas enmpdeg, os |HSezHSleacuyeystato” | A848 aoe (Morrison ew 
Handy, ae ae n ssa 10: wis 
1892|1957|Hard 1919/1948 |Landis. Carole 1894/1953|Munn, Frank 
1883|1939 Hardy, Olv “Cernie) 1884|1944|Langdon, Harry 1906/1955 |Munson, on 
1865 /1940| Harlan, Otis 1856/1929|Langtry. Lillian 
iiuisizitcee:G,,,  (fastaes nae stn,‘ ge aut Na a 
Harned, Virginia 18: sky, Jesse L. 
1844|1911|Harrigan, Edward 1876|1956|Lauder, Harry 1879|1945|Nazimova, Alla 
1905|1944|Harris, Mildred 1885 |1937|Laughlin, Anna 1846/1905 |Neilson. aaa 
Hgeg eas earsor RB, (APRN BSRAES, PB ise 1987 Nitanterry dl 
Hart, William S. 1 erne. Luctlle = » 
1907|1955|Hartman, Grace 1898|1952|Lawrence, Gertrude 1870/|1951|Nethersole, Olga 
1876|1945 Harwood, John 1890|1929|Lawrence, Margaret 1874|1948|Niblo. Fre 
user isus arora, gore HSS Haas Eat ten area Nerd 
1 Haye, Helen 1 r. Lew 5 
Hee tee Healy: sates i336 ees pee. ie : 1893 |1951|Novello, iyon 
Heggie, O % 1 ighton argare : 
1873/1918 Held. Anna 1894/1931 |Leitzel, Lillian 1898/1943 O'Connell. Hugh 
igro|igez tempts Henry (HRERLSOE Lerma pa ——_eyaligar (OD Maude 
Herbert, Hugh 1 onar die EF » Mai 
1859|1924|Herbert, Victor 1861 |1955|Levy, Ethel 1878|1945|O'Hara, Fiske f 
ieeelgegeetont.beaee (iste igastris Ath ee at, aay : 
1 Herne, Cryst 184 i wis, chur i 
1840/1901 |Herne, Jaines A. 1888|1931|Lewis, Bertha 1885/1942 /Oliver, Edna May { 
1857/|1943 Herne, Katherine 1874|1944|Lhevinne, Josef 1847|1920|O’ Neill, James ; 
Rone beee Heron, Bijou ass? Bes Labo “Gla eee nae OPP. ete ae 
1886 |1956|Hersholt, Jean 18 ipman, Clara ; j 
eee eee ee ao Nnoloubremnfaue, 
ard, a A 
— 1857|1927\Hillard, Robert C.* 1876|1943|Loftus, Cissie. (Marie) 1860/1941 |Paderewski, Ignace 
1865|1929|Hitchock, Raymond 1909|1942|Lombard, Carole 1889/1954 /Pallette, Eugene ; 
1874/1932 |Hodge, William 1890/1950/|Lord, Pauline 1860|1936|Palmer, Minnie ' 
1876|1957|Hofmann, Joset 1866/|1937|Lowell. Helen 1894|1954|Pascal, Gabriel | 
ieee Anat ie ies Mildred Bes pet pies ge ae: et bala eet Fhe A. 
1888|1 Holt, Jack 1 ugosi, Bela , ; 
1878/1950 |Hopkins, Arthur 1853|1932;|Lupino, George 1885/1931 |Paviowa, Anna : 
1884/1953 |Hopkins. Charles R. 1893 |1942|Lupino, Stanley 1868/1934 |Payton, Corse ' 
1858/|1935|Hopper, De Wolt 1897|1957|Lyman, Abe 1885|1950|Pemberton, Brock : 
1893/1943 |Howard, Leslie 1885|1954|Lytell, Bert 1904|1941|Penner, Joe 
1886|1955 iowa: ae 1867|1936|Lytton, Henry yee itae ele ee 
1886 |1949|Howard, Willie M 2\t9s F 
1886/1957 | Hull, Josephine 1863|1931|Mack, Andrew 1893|1956|Peters, Brandon 
1895 |1958|Humphrey, Doris 1878|1934|Mack, Willard 1893 |1931|Pbillips, Norma i 
1895 |1945|Hunter, Glenn 1861 |1946|Macy, George Carleton 1892/1957|Pinza, Ezio 
1884|1950/Huston, Walter 1865 1931 Neanin, Louis Pa en Eons toe 
I 1876|1953|Mannering, Mary P ’ - 
1857\1907|Mansfield, Richard 1872/1935 Powers, Bugene 
1895 1980 Sagres. Wee 1854|1927|Mantell, Robert B. 1862|1943 cone T. 
1887|1937|Ince, Ralph W. 1897|195t|Margetson, Arthur 1873 a pies cane 
1838/1905 |Irving, Henry 1860/1945|Marion, George 1886 aes dee sia Gounee 
1871|1944|Irving, Isabel 1865|1950|Marlowe, Julia 1879}1956 Sh 
1872|19i4 Irving, Laurence es acaz Marshall, Tully er srr Pieontt: Dick. 
aoe ets ow ager - 11187511955 Sects Edith Ww. 1897 |1958|Purviance, ges 
in, y 1862/1951 |Maude, Cyri 
SS a Pe ABS 327 ni our eee Sea N ena 
. 18791 ay, Edna 3 , Se’ 
1343 1910 aang E on 1885|1957|Mayer, Louis B. 1906|1946|Ragland, John (Rags) 
1889|1956 Janis, Elsie 1853|1944|Mayhew, hate 1844|1914|Rankin, A. McKee 
1886/1950 \Jannings, Emil 1875 |1934|Mayhew, Stella 1900/1947|Rankin, Arthur 
1829|1905 Jefferson, Joseph 1869 /1932|Mayne, Frank Q. 1883 |1953|Rawlinson, Herbert 
H8e9|tga8dereron Mhomas | ARAQUS@OIRRYG: Sfatgacct 198311981 Red, alan 
18 ayo, Margare 5 
1862 1930 pemtreys, Fs, 1888 |1931|McCoy, Bessie 1860|1916|Rehan, Ada 
1886/1935 |Johnsson, Moffet 1832|1885|McCullough, John 1893 /1923|Reid, Wallace 
1888 |1950 Jolson, Al 1883 eee ete youl ee ions Se pee at vee 
1895|19 eDanie! attie 
1899 1942|sones, es 1866|1951|McGlynn, Frank 1870/1940 Richman, Charles 
re4g 1934 ones, Krank Hazs|igaa| etnivre, rane J. R38 988 adon, Hlsabeth 
3 ree, 37\McIntyre, James isdon, Elizabet 
res a at Healigag Mune. Manet (SSS A 
eLagien, Victor f ; D 
1874/1939 Kallen Bee 1386 |1982|MeNaughton, ‘Tom 1910/1938 (Roberti. Lyda 
1811/1868|Kean, Charles D 
1806 |1880|Kean, Mrs. Charles 1867 \1927 eisae Brute aces arae dette ee 
135 1833] Keon, cate 1359 1936 A eign -thonsa 1330 4 re Robinson, Fredetla 
} : 18 obson, May 
16 1929|Keenan, Frank He i589 Se seer 1894/1958|Rodzinski, Artur 


Russell, Annie 


1864 6 
1861 |1922|Russeil, Lillian 


1880/1948 |Ryan. 


ante 


1898 
1862 


873 
1879 


1950|Starr, Muriel 
1937|Stephens, Yorke 


1959 
1953|Stone, Lewis 


1885 1944 Vivian, Robert 


1886 1957|Von Cones Erich 


1819/1888 |Wallac! 


Lester 
904 |1943|Waller, Thomas (Fats) 


1871/1954 |Straus. Oskar 1873 |1915|Walsh, Blanche 
1eer ieee gale, Chie (Charles) 1903|1956|Sullivan, Francis L. 1878/1936 Walthall, Henry B. 
1828/1915 |Sal - Tomasso 1862|1934|Summerville, Amelia 1872|1952|Ward, Fannie 
1879 1954 |Scheff, "Fritzi 1876|1957|Sylva, Marguerite 1 Ward, Sallie 
1892/1930|Schenck, Joe 1867|1940|Swickard, Joseph 1877|1939|Ware, Helen 
oR dolph T Warfield, David 
1865 |1930|Schildkraut, Rudotp! W: Herbert 
1882/1951 |Schnabel, Artur 1897 |1957|Talmadge, Norma aring, * 
1910|1949|Schumann, Henrietta 1878 |1947 |Tanguay, Eva 5 |W. Billy 
1866/1945 |Scott, Cyril 1899|1934 |Tashman, Lilyan qed —— 5 — 
1843|1896 Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 1873|1940|Tate, Harry O)1SS7 Wenkhareny. @ ae 
1873|1935|Sears, Zelda 1887|1946|Taylor, Laurette 185: eat — y, Jennie 
1889|1928|Semon, Larry 1878|1938|Tearle, Conway 950 it Kurt 
1856/1933 |\Seymour, William 1884/1953 |Tearle, ey 1900/1 4 Weill, Kurt 
1867|1954|Shannon, Effie 1892/1937 |Tell, Alma 1876. ee weet re 
907/|1941 |Shannon, Peggy 1881/1934 Tellegen, Lou 1880 )}1952|Wenrich, Percy 
1881/1951 |Shattuck, Arthur 1864/|1942|Tempest, Marie 1859 ist West, B 
1860/1929|Shaw, Mary 1865 |1939|Templeton. Fay 1904/1935 |Westcoff, Gordon 
1861/1940|Shea, Thomas E. 1848|1928|Terry, Ellen 1879/1942 Westley. Helen 
1868|1949|Shean, A 1857|1914|Thomas, Brandon 1845 |1936| Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas 
1892|1951|Shepley, Ruth 1835|1905|Thomas, Theodore 1889/1938 |White, Pear! 
848|1908|Sheridan, John F. 1868 |1939|Thomashefsky, Boris 1869/1942 Whiteside. \ Walker 
1885|1934|Sherman, Lowell 1835}1911|/Thompson, Denman 1882|1943| Whiting, George 
1854|1935|She , Amy 1836|1908|Thompson, Lydia 1865 |1948| Whitty, Dae May 
1879/1952 Shields, Ella 1861|1938|Thornton, James 1853/1914) Willard, E. S. 
1758|1831\Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 1869/|1936|Thurston, Howard 1895 1948 | William. Warren 
1882/;1930)Sills, Milton 1864|1952/Tilley, Vesta 1877 |1922Z|Williams, Bert 
1878 |1946|Sis Hopkins. (Melville) 1887/|1940|Tinney. Frank 1867/1918} Williams, Evan 
1867 |1943 |Sitgreaves. Beverley 1909 |1958|Todd, Michael 1872 |1942|W ms, Hattie 
1891|1934|Skelly, Hal 1874|1947|Toler, Sidney 1854 |1935)| Wilson, Francis 
1858/1942 |Skinner, Otis 1830|1906|Toole, John L. 1865 |1928 | Wise, Thomas A. 
1870|1952|Skipworth, Alison 1878 |1933 |Torrence, oer 1881/1931 |Wolheim, Louis 
1863/1948 |Smith, C. ‘Aubrey 1867/1957 |Toscanini, Artur \|1822/1915|Wood, Mrs. John 
1865|1927|Sorma. Agnes 1853|1917|Tree, Herbert Beerbohm| 1889 |1938|Woolsey, Robert 
1826 |1881 |Sothern, Edward A. 1883|1942|Tucker, Richard 881|1956|Wycherly, Margaret 
1859/1933 |Sothern. Edward H. 1879|1945|Turner, Clara 1844|1919| Wyndham, ne harles 
1884/1957 |Sothern, Harry 1887|1946|Turner, Florence 
er As Eoues John Fnilip 1874|1940/Turpin, Pate Ha ae oars Annie 
parks, Ne 1874 eamans, Lydia 
1876|1948 |Speaks, Oley 1895 |1926|Valentino, Rudolph , 1869/|1938|Yohe, May 
1875/1955 |Spong, Hilda 1882|1927|Valli, Vallie 1887 |1953|) Young, Roland 
1886/1958 |Squire, Sie 1870|1950|Van, Billy B. 1900|1956|Young, Victor 
1873/1937 |Standing, Gu 1894/1942 |Veidt, Conrad Zz 
1863/1935 |Stanislavsky. /,Constantin 1873|1951|Victoria. Vesta 1869 |1932|Ziegfeld, Florenz 
Operatic and Concert Singers of the Past 
1878} 1919] Abbot, Bessie. ..|U.S 1890) 1957| Gigli, Beniamino} Ital. 840) 1889, Patti, Carlotta... Ttal. 
1850/1891) Abbott, Emma..|U. 5 1884) 1938| Gluck, Alma... .| Rumn.}| 1829) 1904 Pon Louisa. . .| Eng. 
1861/1951] Agostini, Giusep.| Ital. 1811) 1869) Grisi, Giulia... .| Ital. 1885) 1952) Pertile, Aurel. _ | Ital. 
1852/1930) Albani, Emma. .|Can 1889) 1951) Gustafson, Wm.|U. 8. 1833) 1882) Phillips, Adelaidc| Eng. 
1823) 1894) Alboni, Marietta) Ital 1888) 1942) Hackett, Charles| U. S. 1854/1914) Plancon, Pol... .| Fr, 
1885) 1952) Alda, Frances.. .|.N. 1813) 1868) Harrison Wm,. .| Eng. 1861) 1933| Renaud. Maurice| Fr. 
1886) 1952) Altgiass, Max.. .| Pol 1878) 1933) Harrold, Orville.) U.S 1889) 1952| Rimini, Giacomo] Ital. 
1856] 1898] Alvary, Max. Ger 1852/1929] Hauk, Minnie... .| U.S. 1874| 1951| Rothier, Leon.. .| Fr. 
1878| 1942| Amato, Pasquale Ital. 1823) 1861| Hayes, Cath... .| Eng. 1795| 1854| Rubini, Giovan. | Ital 
1887|1950| Baker, Martha. .| U. S. 1885] 1955| Hempel, Frieda.| Ger. 1878) 1953) Ruffo, Titta. Ital. 
1842|1931| Bellini, Laura...|U.S. ||1877|/1954|Hinckley, Allen.|U. S. ||1864/1903|Sanderson, Sybil] C. S 
1810) 1884 Bishop, Ann U. 1885} 1933) Hinkle. Florence} U. S. 1834| 1922|Santley, Charies Eng 
1857/1921) Bispham, David. U. 1844/1899) Hogarth, Wm.. .| Eng. 1848| 1886|Scaria, Emil Ger. 
1890|1930| Bloch, Max..... Ger. ||1871]1947|Homer, Louise..|U. S. ||1876|1945|Schlegel, Carl.. _|Ger. 
1870/1940|Bonci, Alessandro] Ital. || 1868|1933|Journet, Marcel.| Fr. 1868) 1931/Schmedes, Erik, | Austr 
1871|1950| Borgatti, Giusep| Ital 1863|1939|Juch, mma... || Austr. || 1888]/1953/Schorr. Friedrick| 
1887) 1954| Bourskaya, Ina.|.... 1886) 1942| Karinska, Maria| Rus 1861| 1936] Schumann- 
1774) 1856| Braham. John. .| Eng 1842/1916] Kellogg. Clara L.|U. 8 Heink, Ernes 
1842) 1921| Brandt, Marian.|Ger. || 1875) 1933) Kurz, Selma. . ..| Austr ting yest t 
1892/1935] Brasiau, Sophie.|U.S. ||1794]1858|Lablache, Luigi.| Ital 1889|1952|Schumann, ~~ OE 
1856) 1925|Brema, Marie.. .| Eng. 1891/1946) Lazzari, Carolina| U. S Bi 1b th Ge 
1821|1884| Brignoll, Pasq. :|Ital. || 1848]1929| Lehmann, Lilli..|Ger. || 1869|1936\Scotti, Antonio. | Ital. 
1873) 1936|Butt, Clara... ..|E 1900| 1941| Lewis, Mary... .|U.S. |]1888|1935|Sembrich, | 
1858/1942/Calve, Emma...|Fr._ ||1820/1887|Lind. Jenny... ||Swed eNancal 
1855|1927|Campanari, G°‘|Ital || 1889|1944| Lindi, “Aroldo. . ||Swed. ||1785|1857|\Sinclair, John... Bre 
1$46|1896\Campanini. Ttalo|Ital, || 1841] 1908| Lucea, Pauline. .| Austr. ||1876| 1946 Slesak, Leo... [Austr 
eton, W. T.|0. 1879) 1935] Mv 553 , Paes . 
1873/1921) Caruso, Enrico. .| Ital. 1808/1836 tert os Fr - 1349 1937 phe teae pet loe) Boa 
1874) 1944) Cavalieri, Lina. .| Ital. 1810) 1883] Mario, Giuseppe| Ital 1899) 193 See ee 
1873) 1938|Chaliapin, Feod.|Rus. ||1891/1951| Mario. Queena. |U_ S 6/Supervia, Con- | | 
1881/1947|Claessens, Maria|Belg, || 1875|1952| Martin, RiccardolU. &. (11893 Chie Span. 
es pan Oe wed 1845/1918] Materna, Amalia) Austr. || 1753 1333 Teal, ees Port, 
velli, J.S... . || 1842) 187 Or : ; 
1858| 1943| Davies, Benj. | || Welsh sae ee Moet a EE U. 8. 1865 1940/Ternina, Milka. .|Croat. 
1876|1950| Deluca, Giusep.|Ital.  ||1884| 1945) MeCormacke, Jnio| Irish || 183 epibseirrg eee tion 
1855|1916| De Reszke, Ed. || Pol. 1861|1931| Melba, Nellie. dhe ret 1877|Titiens, Therese,| Hung. 
1850|1925|De Reszke, Jean| Pol. 1903|1947| Moore, Grace. | G08 2 1931|/Thursby, Emmal U. S. 
1878] 1930| Destinn, Emmy.|Boh. || 1878| 1984| Musuvore hecionl oe." || 1838] 1928 Trebelli, ‘Zelia... .| Pr. 
i844 1931 Doria, Clara... .|Eng. |/1836/1889| Murska, fima. | Ital e ae Trentini, Emma | Ital. 
2| Rames, Emma. . U.S. ||1892] 1936] Muzio, Claudia :|Hor ree Urius, Jacques. .| Dtch 
1885/1955] Easton, Florence| Eng. || 1834) 1898 Nicolini, Nicolas] F 3/1951) Valle, Mario. Ital. 
1864 1935|Esty, Alice..... U.S. ||1876| 1943] Nielsen,’ Alice. s u's reg 1932] Van Rooy, Anton| Dtch 
830/1914| Faure, Jean... .|Fr. 1831|1917| Niemann, Albert| Ger 1910) Viardot,, M. G..|Span. 
1810| 1889] Formes, Karl.:||Ger. || 1843/1921] Nilsson Ghrieree Sena, {| 1834) 1893] Wachtel, Theod.|Gr, 
1870|1951|Fremstad, Olive.|Swed. ||1859| 1914 Noraicn: Lillian” wed. || 1698/1744) Walker, Thomas Eng. 
1848] 1935| Fugere, Lucien. || Fr. 1818| 1908] Novello. Clara | wi 1883/1953] Werrenrath, R. .|U. s. 
1888 1950/Gabor, Arnold. || Hung. || 1891|1943| Onegin, Sigrid’, ||Goe’ || bege| £932] Whitehill, Clar.|U. 8. 
1872|1932|Gadski, Johanna) Ger. || 1883| 1942] Obolensky Princel Res. || 480i taugl Wayne’, Myron] U. 8. 
1840] 1905! Galli-Marle, C. .| Fr. 1858) 1894|Oudin, Bt rince| Rus. 1800) 1849/ Wilson, John. . .| Eng. 
1775| 1832 Garcia, Manuel .|Span. || 1831/1910) Palmer, pee pele 178 ee Witherspoon, H_|U. 8. 
1855|1920|Gerster, Etelka.| Hung, |/1843|1919| Patti, Adelina. |Ital._ ||1869| Loay ety us 


to be distributed yearly to those who had most benefited 


didates .. 
ality at time of the award is 
American; Arg., Argentine; 
hinese; Cz., Czechoslovak; De 
German; Hun., Hungarian; Ice., Icelandic; Ind. 
wegian; P., Polish; Port., Portuguese; R., 


A,, 
Chilean; Chin., 


in, ata 


AW ARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 
The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, who died Dec. 10, seo bequeathed $9,000,000, pes interest 
ind during the preceding 
Awards for physics and chemistry are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; sreaielnd or 
physiology by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; literature by the Swedish Academy of Literature; 
peace by five persons elected by the Norwegian Parliament (Storting). The Fund is managed by a 
board of directors, the head of which is appointed by the Swedish Government. 
The founder stipulated that ‘‘no consideration whatever shall be paid to the nationality of the can- 


the most deserving es awarded the prize, whether of Scandinavian origin or not.’’ 

si In cases of changed citizenship, nation of birth is added. 
Austrian; B., Belgian; Br., 
5 Dn, Danish; 
Irish; I., Italian; J., Japanese; N., Nor- 


Year Physics 
1901. .|Wilhelm K. Rént- 
gen (G.) 

1902..|H. A, Lorentz & 
P. Zeeman (D.) 
1903. .|H. A. Becquerel 
(F.); Pierre and 
Marie Curie (F.), 
born Poland 
1904. . |Lord Rayleigh 
(Br.) 
1905. .|Phillipp Lenard 
=) 
1906. . ree J. Thomson 
he 
1907. .|Albert A. Michel- 
son (A.) 
1908. . |Gabriel Lippmann 
(F.) 
1909. . |Guglielmo Marconi 
(1.); Ferdinand 
Braun (G.) 
1910. . |\Johannes D. van 
der Waals (D.) 
1911. . |Wilhelm Wien 
(G.) z 
1912.. |Gustaf Dalén 
we.) 
1913. . |H. Kamerlingh- 
Onnes (D.) 
1914. .|M. von Laue (G.) 
1915..|W. H. Bragg & 
L. Bragg (Br.) 
1916. . |Not awarded 
1917. . |Charles G. Barkia 
(Br.) 
1918. . |Max Planck (G.) 
1919. . Johannes Stark (G.) 
1920. . |C. Guillaume (Swi.) 
1921... |Albert Einstein (G.) 
1922.. |Niels Bohr (Dn.) 
1923..|Robert A. Millikan 
(A.) 
1924. . |Karl M. G. Sieg- 
bahn (Swe.) 
1925... |James Franck & 
Gustav Hertz 
(G.) 
1926. . |Jean B,. Perrin (F.) 
1927, . |Arthur Compton 
(A.); Chas. T. R, 
Wilson (Br.) 
1928..|Owen W. Richard- 
son (Br.) 
1929, .|Prince Louis V. 
de Broglie (¥.) 
1930, . |SirC peice te 
Vv. Raman (Ind. 
1931. . |Not awarded 
1932..|Werner Heisenberg 
1933. .|P.A.M. Dirac (Br.); 
Erwin Schroe- 
dinger (Aus.) 
1934, .|\Not awaraea 
1935. .|James Chadwick 
(Br. 
1936. .|Carl D. Anderson 


(A.); Victor F. 
Hess (Aus,) 


Aus., 


mank: 


Dutch 
Indian; Ir., 


F., French; 


British; Can., 


Nation- 


Canadian; Ch., 
Fin., Finnish; G., 


Chemistry 
ee H. van’t 
Emil Fischer (G.) 
Svante A. Arrhenius 

(Swe.) 
Sir William Ram- 
say (Br.) 
erie Baeyer 
Heart Moissan 
Eduard Buchner 
Ernest Rutherford 
(Br.) 


Wilhelm Ostwald 
(G.) 


Otto Wallach (G.) 


Marie Curie (F.), 
born Poland 
'V. Grignard & P. 
Sabatier (F.) 

Saaphes Werner 


Swi.) 
iT, W. Richards (A.) 


Ww. aloe Willstatter 


(G.) 
INot awarded 
Not awarded 
Fritz Haber (G.) 
Not awarded 
Frederick Soddy 
(Br. 
Francis W. Aston 


(Br.) 
Fritz Pregl (Aus.) 


Not awarded 

Richard Zsigmondy 
(G.), born in 
Austria 

Theodor Svedberg 
(Swe.) 


Heinrich Wieland 
(G.) 


ee Windaus 
Arth. Harden (Br.) 


H. von Euler- 
Chelpin (Swe.), 
German born 

‘Hans Fischer (G.) 


cant Bosch & Fried- 
rich Bergius (G.) 
wie Langmuir 
») 


Not awarded 

Harold C. Urey 
(A,) 

Frédéric and Iréne 
Joliot-Curie (F.) 


Peter J. W. Debye 
(G.), Dutch-born 


” Russian; Sp., Spanish; "Swe., Swedish; Swi., Swiss. 
Medicine and 
Physiology Literature Peace 


Emil A, von Beh- 
ring (G.) 

Sir Ronald Ross 
(Br.) 

Niels R. Finsen 
(Dn.) 


Ivan P, Pavlov 
(R.) 
Robert Koch (G.) 


C. Golgi (1.);S. Ra- 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) 

Charles L. A. La- 
veran (F.) 

Paul Ehrlich (G.); 
BE. Metchnikoff 
(F.), born Russia 

Theodor Kocher 
(Swi 


Walther Nernst (G.) |A 


Albrecht Kossel 
(G.) 
ited Gullstrand 


we.) 
Alexis Carrel (A.), 
born France 
Charles Richet (F.) 


R. Barany (Aus.) 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 
Jules Bordet (B.) 


. Krogh (Dn.) 
Not awarded 


A. V. Hill (Br.); O. 
Meyerhof (G.) 
Frederick G,. Bant- 

ing & John J. R. 
Macleod (Can.) 
Willem Hinthoven 


Not awarded 

Johan Fibiger 
(Dn.) 

J. Wagner Jauregg 
(Aus.) 


Charles Nicolle (F.) 


Sir Frederick G. 
Hopkins (Br.); 
Christiaan 
Hijkman (D.) 

Karl Landsteiner 
(A,), born Austria 

Otto Warburg (G.) 


Sir Charles S. Sher- 
rington & E. D. 
Adrian (Br.) 

‘Thomas H, Morgan 
(A.) 


G. H. Whipple, G. 
R. Minot & W. 
P. Murphy (A,) 

‘Hans Spemann (G.) 


Sir Henry H. Dale 


René F, A, Sully 
Prudhomme (F.) 

Theodor Momm- 
sen (G.) 

Bjornstierne 
Bjornson (N,) 


F. Mistral (Fy: 5 J. 
Echegaray (Sp 
Henryk Sien- 
kiewiez (P.) 
Giosué Carducci 
Rudyard Kipling 


(Br. 
Rudolf Eucken (G,) 


Selma Lagerlof 
(Swe.) 


Paul Heyse (G.) 

Maurice Maeter- 
linck (B.) 

Gerhart Haupt- 
mann (G.) 

Rabindranath Ta- 
gore (Ind.) 

Not awarded 

Romain Rolland 
(F.) 

Verner von Heiden- 
stam (Swe.) 

K. Gjellerup & H. 
Pontoppidan(Dn,) 

Not awarded 

Carl Spitteler (Swi.) 


Knut Hamsun (N.) 
Anatole France (F.) 


Jacinto Benavente 


(Sp.) 
William B. Yeats 
(Ir.) 
Wladysiaw Rey- 
mont (P.) 
George Bernard 
Shaw (Br.) 


Grazia Deledda (I.) 
Henri Bergson (F.) 


Sigrid Undset (N.) 
Thomas Mann (G.) 


Sinclair Lewis (A.) 
Erik A. Karlfeldt 


(Swe.) 
John Galsworthy 
(Br.) 


Ivan Bunin (F.), 


born Russia 


Luigi Pirandello 
(L.) 


Not awarded 


Eugene O'Neill (A.) 


(Br.); Otto Loewi 


(Aus.) 


571 


H. Dunant (Swi.); 
Fred. Passy (EF.) 

E. Ducommun & 
A. Gobat (Swi.) 

Sir William R. 
Cremer (Br.) 


Institute of Inter- 
national Law 

Bertha yon Sutt- 
ner (Aus.) 

Theodore Roose- 
velt (A.) 

E. ve Moneta (1.); 

L. Renault (F.) 
Klas P. Arnoidson 
; Frederik 


de Constant. de 
Rebecque d’ 
Estournelles (F.) 
International Peace 
Bureau (Swi.) 
T. M,C. Asser (D); 
A.H. Fried (Aus.) 
Elihu Root (A.) 


Henri La Fontaine 
B.) 


Not awarded 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 


International Red 
Cross of Geneva 

Not awarded 

Woodrow Wilson 


(A.) 
L. Bourgeois f 
K.H.Branting (Swe) 


Chr. Lange (N.) 
Pudi Nansen 


) 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 


C. G. Dawes (A.); 
Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain (Br.) 

Arist. Briand (F.); 
G. Stresemann® 
(G.) 

Ferdinand Buis- 
son (F.); Ludwig 
Quidde (G.) 

Not awarded 


Frank B. Kellogg 
(A.) 


Bh Sdéderblom 
) 
N.M. Butler & Jane 


Addams (A.) 
Not awarded 


Sir Norman Angell 
(Br.) 

Arthur Henderson 
(Br.) 

Carl von Ossietzky 


(G,) 
Carlos des. 
(Arg.) 


Lamas 


Year 


sO rio tl NE cies eae a 
1937. .|/Clinton J. ae 


Physics 


P. 


A ! 
son (A.) (BE) 


a)t 


Thomson 


nh 
1938. ,|Enrico Fermi (L.) 


Nobel and Pulitzer Prizes 


Chemistry 


(Br.); Paul Kar- 


A. Butenandt (G.)*; 
L. Ruzicka (Swi.) 

Georg von Hevesy 
(Hun.) 


Otto Hahn (G.) 
Artturi Virtanen 
(Fin.) 


William F. Giauque 


Otto Diels & Kurt 
Adler (G.) 


Edwin M, MeMil- 
lan & Glenn T. 
Seaborg (A.) 

Archer J. P. Martin 
& Richard L, M. 
Synge (Br.) 

Herman Staudinger 
(G,). 


Linus Pauling (A,) 


Vincent du Vig- 
neaud (A.) 

SirCyril N. Hinshel- 
wood (Br.); Ni- 
kolai N. Semenoy 
(R.) 


Sir Alexander Toda 
(Br.) 


Frederick Sanger 
(Br.) 


Jaroslav 
sky (Cz 


aes 


gers 


Walter N, Haworth|Albert von Szent- 


Gyorgy! (Hun.) 


Gerhard Domagk 
(G.)* 


Literature 


Rivenieuhn(G.)# Comactile Heymans| Pearl Buck (A.) 


Peace 

—_——$— S$ ———_———————— 
Martin du | Viscount Cecil of 

Saas (F.) Chelwood (Br.) 


Nansen Internat’l 


Office for Refu- 
gees at Geneva 
Frans tccrag ) Not awarded 
Sillanpaa Ee 
He Not awarded 


Edward Doisy (A.);) Not award 


Henrik Dam 


Dn. 
J ee declnaeee &| Johannes V. Jensen|International Red 


Herb. Gasser (A.) 


ing & Sir Howard 
W. Florey (Br.); 
Ernst Boris 


Walter R. Hess 
(Swi.); Antonio 
C. A. F. E. Moniz 
(Port.) 

Philip S. Hench & 
Edward C. Ken- 
dall (A.); Tadeus 
Reichstein (Swi.) 

Max Theiler (A.) 
born So. Africa) 


Selman A, Waks- 
man (A.), born in 
Ukraine 

Fritz A. Lipmann 
(A.) & Hans A. 
Krebs (Br.), both 
German born 

Thomas H. Weller, 
Frederick C, 
Robbins & John 
F. Enders (A,) 

Hugo Theorell 
(Swe.) 

Dickinson W, Rich- 
ards, Jr. (A.); 
Andre F, Cour- 
nand (A.), born 


Forssmann (G,) 

Daniel Bovet (1.), 
born in Switzer- 
land 

George W. Beadle, 
Edward L. Ta- 
tum & Joshua 
Lederberg (A.) 

Svero Ochoa (A.,), 
pers in Spain; 
(A 


in France; Werner 


peane Kornberg 


mn.) 


Sir Alexander Flem-|Gabriela Mistral 


(Lueila Godoy y 
Alcayaga) (Ch.) 


Chain (G.) 

(James B..Sumner, |Herman J. Muller)Herman Hesse 
JohnH.Northrop| (A.) (Swi.), born in. 
& ces is Germany 
Stanley (A. 

Sir Robert Robin- |Carl F. and Gerty|Andre P. G, Gide 
son (Br.) T.Cori(A.), born} (F.) 

in Czechoslo- 
vakia; Bernardo! 
Houssay (Arg.) 

Arne Tiselius Paul-Mueller Thomas Stearns 

(Swe.) (Swi.) Eliot (Br.), Am- 


erican-born 
William Faulkner 
(A) 


Bertrand Russell 
(Br.) 


Par Lagerkvist 
(Swe.) 

Francois Mauriac 
(F.) 

Winston Churchill 
(Br.) 

Ernest Hemingway 
(A) 


Halldor Kiljan 
Laxness (Ice.) 
Juan Ramon Jim-' 
énez (Puerto 
Rico), born in 

Spain 


Albert Camus (F) 


Boris Pasternak 
(R.)* 


Salvatore Quasi- 
modo (I.) 


Cross of Geneva 
Cordell Hull (A.) 


John R. Mott & 
rape G. Balch 
A. 


American Friends 
Service Commit- 
tee (Quakers) & 
Friends Service 
Council, London 

Not awarded 


Lord Boyd Orr 
(Br.) 


cig J. Bunche 


Leon Jouhaux 
(F.) 

Albert Schweitzer 
(F.) 


Gen, George C. 
Marshall (A.) 


The office of the 
United Nations 
Coninissioner for 
Refugees 

Not awarded 


Not awarded 


Lester B. Pearson 
(Can,)  - 


Rev. Dominique 
Georges Pire (B.) 


Philip John 
Noel-Baker (Br.) 


= 


The Pulitzer prizes were endowed by Joseph Pulitz 
N. Y., in a bequest to Columbia University, New Yor 
of the university on recommendation of the Advisor 


1939. .|/E. O. Lawrence 
(HH) A. 
1943. .|Otto Stern (A.) 
1944, . ee Isaac Rabi 
1945, .| Wolfgang Pauli 
(Aus.) 
1946, .|Percy W. Bridg- 
man (A.) 
1947, .|Sir Edward Apple- 
ton (Br.) 
.1948..)Patrick M. 5. 
Blackett (Br.) 
1949, .| Hideki Yukawa 
(J.) 
1950. .|Cecil Frank Powell 
(Br.) 
1951. .|Sir John Cockcroft 
(Br.); Ernest T. 
S$. Walton (Ir.) 
1952. .|Felix Bloch & Ed- 
ward Mills Pur- 
cell (A.) 
1953. .|/Fritz Zernike (D.) 
1954, .|Max Born (Br.), 
German-born «& 
WalterBothe(G.) 
1955..|Polykarp Kusch & 
Willis E.Lamb(A.) 
1956. | William Shockley, 
Walter H. Brat- 
tain & John 
Bardeen (A.) 
1957..|Chen Ning Yang & 
Tsung Dao Lee 
(Chin.) 
1958, .| Pavel A. Cheren- 
kov, Igor E. 
Tamm & Ilya 
M. Frank (R.) 
1959! .|Emilio Segre (A.), 
born Italy; Owen 
Chamberlain (A.) 
*Declined. **No prizes 


announced in 1940 


, 1941 and 1942. 


1Cash value 1959, in each field, $42,610. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


the preceding year. 


Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—Dr, Grayson Kirk 
Louisville Courier-Journal; 
Democrat-Times, 
Angeles Times; J. D. Ferguson, Milwaukee Journal; 


Greeny 


ille, Miss.; Turne 


Tribune; W. D. Maxwell, Chicago Tribune; 


Paul Miller, Gannett Newspapers, : 
Louis B. Seltzer, Cleveland Press; John Hohenberg, Columbi 


For disinterested and meritorious public service 
by a United States newspaper—a gold medal. 

A special citation was given in 1918 to Minna 
Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough for a history 


Rochest 


Erwin D. Canham, 


kK, 


r Catledge, 
1 Kenneth 
Benj. 
er, N. Y.; Jos, 


M. McKelway, 
Pulitzer, Jr., 
a Univ., secretary. 


irk, president, Columbia Univ,: 
Christian Science Monitor; 
New York Times; 


Hod 


MacDo 
Evening Star, 


No awards given for years omitted. 
MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 


of services by the American press, 1917. 
1918—The New York Times. 
1919—Milwaukee Journal 
1921—Boston Post. 
1922—The World, New York. 


1923—Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 


1924—The World, New York. 


1935—Sacra 


mento (Calif.) Bee. 


Norman Chandler, 
nald, Des Moines Register and 


er (1847-1911), publisher of The World, New York, 
N. Y., and are awarded annually by the trustees 
y Board on Pulitzer Prizes for work done during 


; Barry Bingham, 
ding Carter, Delta 
Los 


Washington, D.C.; 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 


1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 
1927—Canton (0.) Daily News. 
1928—Indianapoiis Times. 
1929—Evening World, New York. 
1931—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 
1932—Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 
1933—New York World-Telegram. 
1934—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune. 


1936—Cedar Rapids (lowa) Gazette. 
1937—St, Louis Post-Dispatch. k 
1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 


Pulitzer Prizes 573 


1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 
1940—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and American. 
1941—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1942—Lo 


944— 

1945—Detroit Free Press. 

1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times. 

1947—Baltimore Sun. 

1948—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1949—Nebraska State Journal. 

1950—Chicago Daily News and St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch. 
1951—Miami (Fla.) Herald and Brooklyn Eagle. 
1952—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
19583—Whiteville (N. C.) News Reporter; Tabor 
City (N. C.) Tribune. 
1954—Newsday, Garden City, N. Y. 
1955—Columbus (Ga.) Ledger and Sunday Ledger- 
Enquirer. 
1956— Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian. 
1957—Chicago Daily News. 
1958—Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. . 
1959—Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch and Utica 
Daily Press. 


LOCAL REPORTING 

A distinguished example of local reporting, the 
test being the quality of local news stories written 
under pressure of edition time—$1,000.. 
1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World, N. Y. 
1918—Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post. 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold, The World, New York. 
1922—-Kirke L. Simpson, Associated Press. 
1923—Alva Johnston, New York Times. 
1924—-Magner White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun. 
1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 

Chicago Daily News. < 
1926—William Burke Miller, Courier-Journal, 

Louisville, Ky. 
1927—John T. Rogers, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1930—Russell D. Owens, New York Times. Also $500 

to W. O. Dapping, Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. 
1931—A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
1932—W. C. Richards, D. D, Martin, J. S. Pooler, 

F. D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


Press. 
1933—Francis A. Jamieson, Associated Press. 
1934—-Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, New York Times. _ 
1937—John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune: 
William L. Laurence, New York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
Lal, Universal Service and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 
1938—aymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. 


_ 1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 


1941— Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1943—George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 
1944—Paul Schoenstein, N. Y. Journal-American. 
1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 3 
1946—William L. Laurence, New York ‘Times. 
1947—Frederick Woltman, N. Y. World-Telegram 
1948—George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
1949—Malcolm Johnson, The Sun, New York. 
1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times. F 
1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco 
Examiner. : 
4952—Geo. de Carvalho, San Francisco Chronicle. 
Beginning in 1953 two prizes were given for re- 
orting: (1) to meet a deadline; (2) free of dead- 


ine. = 

1953—(1) Providence (R. I.) Journal and Evening 
Sallstin; (2) Eward J. Mowery, N. Y. World- 
Telegram & Sun. ; 

1954—(1) Vicksburg (Miss.) Sunday Post-Herald; 
(2) Alvin Scott McCoy, Karisas City (Mo.) Star. 

1955—(1) Mrs. Caro Brown, Alice (Tex.) Daily 
Echo; (2) Roland Kenneth Towery, Cuero 

ex.) Record. 

1988 (1) Lee ster pay Free Press; (2) Arthur 

aley, New Yor imes. 

1957 (1) Salt Lake Tribune. Salt Lake City, Utah; 
(2) Wallace Turner and William Lambert, Port- 
land Oregonian ($1,000 each). 

1958—(1) Fargo (N. D.) Forum; (2) George 
Beveridge, Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
1959—(1) Miss Mary Lou Werner, Evening Star, 

ashington, D. C.; 
@) John Harod Brislin, Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, 
and The Scrantonian. 


NATIONAL REPORTING ($1,000) 
1942—Louis Stark, New York Times. 
1944—-Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun. 
1945—James B. Reston, New York Times. — 
1946—Edward A, Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1947—Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post. 
1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune: 

Nat S. Finney. Minneapolis Tribune. 


1949—Charles P. Trussell, New York Times. 
1950—Edwin O. Guthman, Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
1952—Anthony Leviero, New York Times. 
1958—Don Whitehead, Associated Press. 
1954—Richard Wilson, Cowles eis ee 
1955—Anthony Lewis, Washington Daily News. 
1956—Charles L. Bartlett, Chattanooga Times. 
1957—James Reston, New York Times. 
1958—Relman Morin, Associated Press; Clark Mol- 
lenhoff, Des Moines Register and Tribune ($1,000 


each). 
1959—Howard Van Smith, Miami (Fla.) News. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING ($1,000) 
1942—Laurence Edmund Alien, Associated Press. 
1943—Ira Wolfert, No. Am. Newspaper Alliance. 
1944—Daniel DeLuce, Associated Press. 
1945—Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 
1946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tribune. 
1947—Eddy Gilmore, Associated Press. 
1948—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore Sun. 
1949—Price Day, Baltimore Sun. 
1950—Edmund Stevens, Christian Science Monitor. 
1951—Keyes Beech, Chicago Daily News; Homer 

Bigart and Marguerite Higgins, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Relman Morin and Don Whitehead, 
Assd. Press; Fred Sparks, Chicago Daily News. 
1952—John M. Hightower, Associated Press. 
1953—Austin C. Wehrwein, Milwaukee Journal. 
1954—Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1955—Harrison Salisbury, New York Times. 
1956—William Randolph Hearst, Jr., J. Kingsbury 
Smith, Frank Conniff, Hearst Newspapers. 
1957—Russell Jones, United Press. 
1958—The New York Times. 
1959—Joseph Martin and Philip Santora, N. Y. 
Daily News. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

For distinguished service as a Washington or 
foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
Award discontinued 1948. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 

Ledger and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, New York Times, and 

Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune. 
1937—Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press. 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, New York Times. 
1941—Bronze plaque to commemorate work of 

American correspondents on war fronts. 
1942—Carlos P. Romulo, Philippines Herald. 
1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times. 
1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard News- 

paper Alliance. 
1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, Associated Press. 
1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, New York Times. 
1947—Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 
The test of excellence is clearness of style, moral 
purpose, sound reasoning and power to influence 
public opinion—$1,000. 
1917—New York Tribune. 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1920—Harvey E. Newbranch, Omaha Evening 
World-Herald. 
1922—Frank M,. O’Brien, New York Herald. 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette. 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton. Special prize, 
Frank I. Cobb, The World, New York. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 
1927—Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
305 eevee C. Hall, Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 
iser. 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
1931—Chas. Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune. 
1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
1934—E. P. Chase, Atlantic (Ia.) News Telegraph. 
i936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B-. 
Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune. 
1939—Ronald G. Callvert, Portland Oregonian. 
1940—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) PostDispatch. 
1941—Reuben Maury, Daily News, N. Y. 
1942—Geoffrey Parsons, New York Herald Tribune. 
1943—-Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register and Tribune. 
1944—Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Henry J. Haskell, 
1945—George W. Potter, Providence (R, I.) Jour- 


nal-Bulletin. 

1946— Hodding Carter, (Miss.) Delta 
Democrat-Times. 

1947— William H. Grimes, Wall Street Journal.N. Y. 

1948—Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va.) Times- 


Dispatch. 
1949—John H. Crider, 


Greenville 


Boston (Mass.) Herald, 


{ 
574 


+ Elliston, Washington (D.C.) Post. 
1980 Darl M. ‘Saunders, Jackson Chaich.) Citizen- 


Patriot. 

i—William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States. 
tose Touts LaCoss, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
1953—Vermont C. Royster, Wall Street Journal. 
1S Beton Been oie Moree owes 
9! 'ree Press, P 
iose_—Lauren &. Soth, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 

and Tribune. 

57—Buford Boone, Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News. 
1938 Harry S. Ashmore, Arkansas Gazette, Little 


Rock. ‘ 
1959—Ralph McGill, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


992 Sor The World, New York 
ollin Kirby, The World, New c. 
1 N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1929—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1930—Charles Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1931—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News. 
1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 
1937—C. D. Se ryan Pe ee bane one 
1938—Vaughn oemaker, cago Dai. fe 
i939—Charles G. Werner, Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City. 
1940—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck, Chicago Times. i 
1942—Herbert Lawrence Block, NEA Service. 
1943—Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1944 Clifford K. Berryman, Washington Star. 
1945—Bill Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 
1946—Bruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles Times. 
1947—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The Sun, N. Y¥. 
1949—Lute Pease, Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 
1950—James T. Berryman, Washington Star. __ 
1951—Reginald W. Manning, Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
1952—Fred L. Packer, New York Mirror. 
1953—Edward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
1954—Herbert L. Block, Washington Post & 
Times-Herald. 
1955—Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dis- 


atch. 
1956—Robert York, Louisville (Ky.) Times. 
1957—Tom Little, Nashville Tennessean. 
1958—Bruce M. Shanks, Buffalo Evening News. 
1959—William H. (Bill) Mauldin, St. Louis Post- 

Dispatch. 

NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 
en to amateurs as well as photographers reg- 

ularly employed by news media—$1,000. 
1942—Milton Brooks, Detroit News. 
1943—Frank Noel, Associated Press. 
1944—Frank Filan, Associated Press; Earle L. 

Bunker, Omaha World-Herald. 
1945—Joe Rosenthal, Associated Press, for photo- 

graph of planting American flag on Iwo Jima, 
1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, Atlanta, Ga. 
1948—Frank Cushing, Boston Traveler. 
1949—Nathaniel Fein, New York Herald Tribune. 
1950—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune. 
1951—Max Desfor, Associated Press. 
1952—John Robinson and Don Ultang, Des Moines 

Register and Tribune. 
1953—William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) Journal, 
1954—-Mrs. Walter M. Schau, amateur (Calif.). 
1955—John L. Gaunt, Jr., Los Angeles Times, 
1956—New York Daily News. 
1957—Harry A. Trask, Boston Traveler. 
1958—William C. Beall, Washington Daily News. 
1959—William Seaman, Minneapolis Star, 


SPECIAL CITATION 
1938—Edmonton (Alberta) Journal, bronze plaque, 
1941—New York Times. 
1944—Byron Price, Director, Office of Censorship, 
and Mrs. William Allen White. Also to Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, 
musical, Oklahoma! 

1945—Press cartographers for war maps. 

1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

1948—Dr. Frank Diehl Fackenthal. 

1951—Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York Times. 

1952—Max Kase, New York Journal-American, 
and Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

1953—The New York Times, for Review of the 
Week section, and Lester Markel, its founder. 

1957—Kenneth Roberts, for his historical novels. 

1958—Walter Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
FICTION 


For fiction in book form by an American 
preferably dealing with American ite-$300 
1918—Ernest Poole, His Family, 
1919—Booth Tarkington, The Magnificent Am- 

bersons, 


tor 


Pulitzer Prizes 
1921—Edith 
1923—Willa Cather, One of Ours 
1924—Ma: 


The Age of Innocence. 
Alice Adams. 
aret Wilson, The Able McLaughlins. 


So Big. 
Lewis, gp age ee prize.) 
1927—Louis Bromfield, Ear u 2. 
1928—Thornton Wilder, The Bridge of San Luis 


Rey. 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary. 
1930—Oliver La Farge ughing Boy. 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, Years of Grace. 
1932—Pearl S. Buck, The Good Earth. 
1933—T. S. Stribling, The Store. 
1934—Caroline Miller, Lamb in His Bosom. 
1935—Josephine W. Johnson, Now in November. 
1936—Harold L. Davis, Honey in the Horn. 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 
1938—Jchn P. Marquand, The Late George Apley. 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling. 
1940—John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath. 
1942—-Ellen Glasgow, In This Our Life. 
1943—Upton Sinclair, Dragon’s Teeth. 
1944—Martin Flavin, Journey in the Dark. 
1945—John Hersey, A-Bell for Adano. 
1947—Robert Penn Warren, All the King’s Men. 
LE i A. Michener, Tales of the South 
acific. 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, Guard_of Honor. 
1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., The Way West. 
1951—Conrad Richter. The Town. 
1952—Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 
1953—Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the 


Sea. 
1955—William Faulkner, A Fable. 
1956—MacKinlay Kantor, Andersonville. 
1958—James Agee, A Death in the Family. 
1959—Robert Lewis Taylor, The Travels of Jaimie 
McPheeters. DRAMA 


For an American play, preferably original and 
dealing with American life, which shall represent 
the educational value and power of the stage—$500. 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Why Marry? 
1920—Eugene O’Neill, Beyond the Horizon. 
1921—Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. 
1922—Eugene O'Neill, Anna Christie. 
1923—Owen Davis, Icebound. 
1924—Hatcher Hughes, Hell-Bent fer Heaven. 
ete Howard, They Knew What They 


anted. 

1926—George Kelly, Craig’s Wife. 

1927—Paul Green, In Abraham’s Bosom. 

1928—Eugene O’Neill, Strange Interlude. 

1929—Elmer Rice, Street Scene. 

1930—Marc Connelly, The Green Pastures. 

1931—Susan Sa Alison’s House. 

1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, Of Thee I Sing. 

1932—Maxwell Anderson, Both Your Houses. 

1934—Sidney Kingsley, Men in White. 

1935—Zoe Akins, The Old Maid. 

1936—Robert E: Sherwood, Idiot’s Delight. 

1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, You 
Can’t Take It With You. 

1938—Thornton Wilder, Our Town. 

1939—Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 

1940—William Saroyan, The Time of Your Life. 
(He declined the prize.) 

Beep E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No 


ght. 
1943—Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth. 
1945—Mary Chase, Harvey. 
1946—Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, State 
of the Union. 
1 ee Williams, A Street Car Named 


Desire. 

1949—Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman. 

1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, 
and Joshua Logan, South Pacific, based on 
James A. Michener’s 1948 prize-winning book, 
Tales of the South Pacific. 

1952—Joseph Kramm, The Shrike. 

1953—William Inge, Picnic. 

1967 von Patrick, The Teahouse of the August 


Moon, 
1955—Tennessee Williams, Cat on A Hot Tin R, 
1956—Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett, Ths 
Diary of Anne Frank. 
bea Clean O’Neill, Long Day’s Journey Into 


1958—Ketti Frings, Look Homeward, Angel, 
1959—Archibald MacLeish, J. B. = 


HISTORY ($500) 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, With i 
aa Prete eee i Americans of Past 
1016S Cones Ford Rhodes, A History of the Civil 


ar. 
1920—Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexi ib 
1921—William Sowden Sims, The Victory at Bens 


1922—James Truslow A i 
ame le dams, The Founding of New 


1923—Charles Warren, The S 
ieee tare OEY Spree 
—Charles Howard MelIlwain, The Ameri 
Revolution; A Constitutional Interpretation, 


; Pulitzer Prizes 


1925—Frederick L. Paxton, A History of the Amer- 
ican Frontier. 
1926—Edward Channing, History of the U. S. 
1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty. 
1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents 
American Thought. 
1929—Fred A. Shannon, The Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65. 
sd ape) laude H. Van Tyne. The War of Indepen- 
ice. 
ae aoe E. Schmitt, The Coming of the 
ar, . é 
1932—Gen. John J. Pershing. My Experiences in 
the World War. 
1933—Frederick J. Turner, The Significance of 
Sections in American History. 
1934—Herbert Agar, The People’s Choice. 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History. 
1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional 
History of the United States. 
Aiea do Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New 
ngland. 
1938—Paul Herman Buck, The Road to Reunion. 
1939—Frank Luther Mott. A History of American 
Magazines. 
eee Sandburg. Abraham Lincoln: The War 
ears. 
1941— Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration. 
1942—Margaret Leech, Reveille in Washington. 
1943—Esther Forbes Paul Revere and the World 
He Lived In. 
1944—-Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought. 
1945—Stephen Bonsal, Unfinished Business. 


1946—Arthur M. Schlesinger. Jr.. The Age of 
Jackson. 
1947—-Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, Scientists 


Against Time. : 
1948—Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri. 
1949—Roy F.. Nichols, The Disruption of American 

Democracy : 

1950—O. W. Larkin, Art and Life in America. 
1951—R. Carlyle Buley, The Old Northwest. 

Pioneer Period 1815-1840. 
1952—Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted. 
1953—George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feel- 


ings. 
1954--Bruce Catton—A Stillness at Appomattox. 
1955—-Paul Horgan, Great River: The Rio Grande 
in North American History. 
1956--Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform. 
1957—George F. Kennan. Russia Leaves the War. 
1958—Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in 
America—From the Revolution to the Civil War. 
1959—Leonard D. White and Jean Schneider, The 
Republican Era: 1869-1901. 


BIOGRAPHY OR AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 

assisted by Florence Howe Hall, Julia Ward 


Howe. 
1918—William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, 


Seli-Revealed. 
1919—Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
Adams. 
1920— Albert J. Beveridge. The Life of-John 
arshall. 
ioe Edward Bok. The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok. : 
1922 Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of the Middle 
order. 
1983. Burton J. Hendrick. The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page. ; 
1924—-Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor. 
1925—-M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Barrett Wendell and 


is Letters. 
1936—-Dr. Harvey Cushing, The Life of Sir William 


sler. 
1957 ciemory Holloway, Whitman, An Interpreta- 
tion in Narrative. 2 
1928—Charles Edward Russell, The 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas. 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 
r H. Page. 
1930 Marquis James, The Raven. (Sam Houston). 
1931—Henry James, Charlies W. Eliot. 
1932—Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt. 
1933—Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland. 
1934—-Tyler Dennett, John Hay. 
1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, R, E. Lee. 
1936—Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and 
Character of William James. __ 
1937—Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration: : 
1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s 
Progress; Marquis James, Andrew Jackson. 
1929—Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. 
19490—Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson,-Life 
and Letters. 
1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan Edwards. 
1942—Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline. 
1943—Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea (Columbus). 


American 
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1944—-Carleton Mabee, The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. 
pate it Blaine Nye, George Brancroft: Brah- 


min Rebel. 
1946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Son of the Wilderness. 
1947—William Allen White, The Autohiography of 
William Allen White. 
1948—Margaret Clapp, Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow. 
1949—Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. 
1950—Samuel Flagg Bemis, John i fe Adams 
and the Foundations of American Foreign 


Policy. 

1951—Margaret Louise Coit, John C. Calhoun 
American Portrait. 

1952—Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes. 

best hee J. Mays. Edmund Pendleton 1721- 

1954—Charles A. Lindbergh, The Spirit of St. Louis. 

1955—William S. White, The Taft Story. 

1956—Talbot F. Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe 

1957—John F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage. 

1958--Douglas Southall Freeman, George Wash- 
ington, vols. I-VI, and John Alexander Carroll 
and Mary Wells Ashworth who wrote vol. 
after Dr. Freeman’s death in 1953. (Prize of 
$500 to Dr. Freeman’s estate.) 

1959—Arthur Walworth, Woodrow Wilson, Amer- 
ican Prophet. PCETRY 


For a distinguished volume of verse by an 
American author--$500. 

Before this prize was established in 1922, the 
following awards were made from gifts provided 
by the Poetry Society. 1918—Love Songs, by Sara 
Teasdale. 1919—Old Road to Paradise, by Mar- 
garet Widdemer; Corn Huskers, by Carl Sandburg. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected Poems. 
1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay, The Ballad of the 

Harp-Weaver; A Few Figs from Thistles; Hight 

Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922; A Miscellany. 
1924—-Robert Frost, New Hampshire: A Poem with 

Notes and Grace Notes. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, The Man Who 

Died Twice. 
1926—Amy Lowell, What’s O’Clock. 
1927—Leonora Speyer, Fiddler’s Farewell. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Tristram. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body. 
1930—Conrad Aiken, Selected Poems. 
1931—Robert Frost, Collected Poems. 
1932—George Dillon, The Flowering Stone. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, Conquistador. 
1934—-Robert Hillyer, Collected Verse. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, Bright Ambush. 
1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Strange Holiness. 
1937—Robert Frost, A Further Range. 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, Cold Morning Sky. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, Selected Poems. 
1940—Mark Van Toren, Collected Poems. 
1941—Leonard Bacon, Sunderland Capture, 
1942—William Rose Benet, The Dust Which Is God. 
1943—Robert Frost, A Witness_Tree. 
1944—-Stephen Vincent Benét, Western Star. 
1945—Karl Shapiro, V-Letter and Other Poems, 
1947—Robert Lowell, Lord Weary’s Castle. 
1948—W. H: Auden, The Age of Anxiety. 


,1949—Peter Viere.k, Terror and Decorum. 


1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, Annie Allen, 
1951—Carl Sandburg, Complete Poems, 
1952—Marianne Moore, Collected Poems. 
1953—Archibald MacLeish, Collected Poems. 
1954—Theodore Roethke, The Waking. 
1955—Wallace Stevens, Collected Poems. 
1956— Elizabeth Bishop, Poems, North and South. 
195%7—Richard Wilbur, Things of This World. 
1958—Robert Penn Warren, Promises: Poems 
1954-1956. 
1959—Stanley Kunitz, Selected Poems 1928-1958. 


PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 
For distinguished musical composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral 
music or for any operatic work including ballet, 
performed or published during the year. by a com- 
poser resident in the United States—$500. 
1943—William Schuman, Secular Cantata No. 2, 
A Free Song. 
1944—Howard Hanson, Symphony No. 4, Op. 34. 
1945—Aaron Copland, Appalachian Spring. 
1946—Leo Sowerby. The Canticle of the Sun. 
1947—Charles BE. Ives, Symphony_No. 3. 
1948—Walter Piston, Symphony No. 3. 
1949—Virgil Thomson, Louisiana Story. 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, The Consul. 
1951—Douglas Moore, Giants in the Earth. 
1952—Gail Kubik, Symphony Concertante. 
1954—-Quincy Porter, Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra. f ; 
ae eg Menotti, The Saint of Bleecker 
Street. 
1956—Ernest Toch, Symphony No. 3, 
1957—Norman Dello Joio, Meditations on Eccle- 
siastes. 
1958—Samuel Barber, Vanessa. 
1959—John La-Montaine, Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra. 
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Oscar, is the principal symbol. 


The figure remained nameless until 1931 when Mrs. 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 


Academy Awards in Motion Pictures 
Source: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Seiences 
Given annually by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. A statuette, 


i 7" ibrarian. 
ecutive secretary of the Academy, reported for hér first day’s work as 1 

ise es Secs “the weatuette, she remarked: “He reminds me of my Uncle Oscar. ee ashen. 

columnist overheard the remark. Next day his syndicated copy contained the line ‘“‘Employees have 


affectionately dubbed their famous statuette ‘Oscar’.”” From that day it has heen 


For supporting actors and actresses, years 1927- 
1954, see previous Almanacs. 
1927-28 " 
Actor: Emil Jannings, Way of All Flesh. 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven. 
Picture: Wings, Paramount. 


1928-29 
Actor: Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona. 
Actress: Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
Picture: Broadway. M-G-M. 
1929-30 
Actor: pcores ap stae ce ae 
F rma earer, Divorcee, 
Picture: All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 


versal. 1930-21 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul. 
Actress: Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. 
Picture: Cimarron, RKO. 
i dekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Actor: Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll an . A 
Actress: Helen Hayes, Sin of Madelon Claudet. 
Picture: Grand Hotel, MGM. 
Special: Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse. 
1932-33 
Actor: Chas. Laughton, Private Life of Henry VIII. 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory. 
Picture: Cavalcade, Fox 


1934 
Actor: Clark Gable, It Happened One Night. 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, same. 
Picture: It Happened One Night, Columbia, 


1935 
Actor: Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Dangerous. 
Picture: Mutiny on the Bounty, MGM. 


1936 
Actor: Paul Muni, Story of Louis Pasteur. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
Picture: The Great Ziegfeld, MGM. 

1937 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. 
Actress: Luise Rainer, The Good Earth. 
Picture: Life of Emile Zola, Warner, 


1938 
Actor: Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. 
Actress: Bette Davis, Jezebel. 


Picture: You Can’t Take It With You, Columbia. 


1939 
Actor: Robert Donat, Goodbye Mr. Chips. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind. 
Picture: Gone With the Wind, Selznick Inter- 

national, 1940 

Actor; James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story. 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle. 
Picture: Rebecca, Selznick International, 

1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, Sergeant York. 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, Suspicion. 
Picture: How Green Was My Valley, 20th Century- 


Fox. 
1942 
Actor: James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Actress: Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver. 
Picture: Mrs. Miniver, MGM. 


1943 
Actor: Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine. 
Actress: Jennifer Jones, The Song of Bernadette. 
Picture; Casablanca, Warner. 


1944 
Actor: Bing Crosby, Going My Way. 
Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight. 
Picture: Going My Way, Paramount. 


1945 
Actor: Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend. 
Actress: Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce. 
Picture: The Lost Weekend, Paramount. 
1946 
ric March, Best Years of Our Lives. 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, To Each His Own. 


Picture: The Best Years of Our Li 
Goldwyn, RKO. uh Ne a 


47 
Actor: Ronald Colman, A Double Life. 
Actress: Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daughter. 
pares Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Century= 
S 1948 - 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, Hamlet. 
Actress: Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda. 


Actor: Fredric 


called Oscar. 


Picture: Hamlet, Two Cities Film, Universal 
International. 


1949 
Actor: Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Men. 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress. 
Picture: All the Bee Ss Columbia. 

951 
Actor: Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Actress: Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday. 
Picture: All About ae we Century-Fox. 
Actor: Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen. 
Actress: Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Picture: An American in Paris, MGM. 
Thalberg -Memorial eet Arthur Freed. 

195: 
Actor: Gary Cooper, High Noon. 
Actress: Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Picture: Greatest Show on Earth, Cecil B. De- 

Mille, Paramount. 4953 


Actor: William Holden, Stalag 17. ‘ 
Actress: Audrey Hepburn, Roman Holiday. 
Picture: From Here to Eternity, Columbia. 
Thalberg Memorial Award: George Stevens. 


54 
Actor: Marlon Brando, On the Waterfront. 
Actress: Grace Kelly, The Country Girl. 
Picture: On the Waterfront, Horizon-American 
Corp., Columbia. 1955 


Actor: Ernest Borgnine, Marty. 

Supporting actor: Jack Lemmon, Mister Roberts. 

Actress: Anna Magnani, The Rose Tattoo. 

Supporting actress: Jo Van Fleet, East of Eden. 

Picture: Marty, Hecht and Lancaster’s Steven 
Productions, U.A. 1956 


Actor; Yul Brynner, The King and I. 

Supporting actor: Anthony Quinn, Lust for Life. 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, Anastasia. 

Supporting actress: Dorothy Malone, Written On 
The Wind. s 

Picture: Around The World In 80 Days, Michael 
Todd Co., U.A. 

Thalberg Memorial Award: Buddy Adler. 


1957 
Fak eee Guinness, The Bridge on the River 
wai. 
Supporting actor; Red Buttons, Sayonara. 
Actress: Joanne Woodward, The Three Faces of 


ve. 

Supporting actress: Miyoshi Umeki, Sayonara. 

Picture: The Bridge on the River Kwai, Horizon 
Picture, Columbia. 4953 


Actor: David Niven, Separate Tables. 

Supporting actor: Burl Ives, The Big Country. 

Actress: Susan Hayward, I Want to Live! 

Supporting actress: Wendy Hiller, Separate Tables. 

Picture: Gigi, Arthur Freed Productions, MGM. 

Art direction: Gigi; William A. Horning and 
Preston Ames, art direction; Henry Grace and 
Keogh Gleason, set decoration. 

Direction: Vincente Minnelli, Gigi. 

Cinematography: (black and white) Sam Léavitt, 
one Defiant Ones; (color), Joseph Ruttenberg, 

igi. 

Costume design: Cecil Beaton, Gigi. 

Film editing: Adrienne Fazan, Gigi. 

Music: (scoring musical picture) Andre Previn, 
Gigi; (music score of dramatic or comedy pic- 
ture) Dmitri Tiomkin, The Old Man and the 
Sea; (song) Gigi, from Gigi, music by Frederick 
Loewe, lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner. 

Foreign language film: My Uncle, Specta-Gray- 
Alter Films in association with Films del Cen- 
taure (French), 

Short subjects: (cartoon) Knighty Knight Bugs, 
Warner Bros., John W. Burton, producer; (live 
action) Grand Canyon, Walt Disney Prod., Walt 
Disney, producer. 

Sound: South Pacific, Todd-AO Sound Dept., Fred 

ze ae sue director. 
pecial effects: Tom Howard, Tom Thumb; Geo 
Pal Prod., MGM. ras 

Writing: (screenplay adapted) Alan Jay Lerner, 
oe ren eS pene. wen SE ae for 

e athan E. ouglas an arold J 
Smith, The Defiant Ones. eh 

Documentary: (feature) White Wilderness, Walt 
Disney Prod., Ben Sharpsteen, producer; (short 
subject) Ama Girls, Walt Disney Prod., Ben 
Sharpsteen, producer. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Jack Lb, 
Warner. 

Honorary Award: Maurice Chevalier, 
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Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Miss America Pageant, of Atlantic City, N. J., is a resort-promotion device developed since 
1921, attracting thousands of visitors and getting national newspaper, radio and television coverage. 
Lenera S. Slaughter, Executive Director, has just completed her twenty-fifth year in that office. 
Local and state contestants are chosen by civic, educational and service organizations. A contestant 
must have a high school education and may come from any of the 50 states, Puerto Rico or Canada. 
The Scholarship Foundation, supported by industrial leaders, supplies $40,000 at the national finals, 
Here mip Dope ee = Se ee erate Se eetiad leading up to the finals. In 1960 over 1,500 

contestants ani eir families will participate in a reunion in Atlantic C ri a Week, 
Sept. 5 to 12. The 1959 finals were held there Sept. 7 to 12. Atlantlc City during Yea 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America of 1960 
see ae ahi Lee Mead, $10,000 scholar- 
ship. 


‘Runners-Up 

Miss Wisconsin—Mary Alice Fox, 1st—$3,000 
scholarship. 

Miss Washington—Sharon Joyce Vaughn, 2nd— 
$2,500 scholarship. 

Miss California—Susan Diane Bronson, 3rd—$2,000 
scholarship. 

Miss Arizona—Patricia Anne Allebrand, 4th—$1,500 
scholarship. 


Semi-Finalists ($1,000 Scholarships) 
Miss Canada—Rosemary Catherine Keenan, New 
Brunswick. 
Miss Illinois—Suzanne Ingeborg Johnson, Chicago. 
Miss New York State—Bonnie Jo Marquis, Hunt- 
ington, L. I. 
Miss Pennsylvania—Lois Janet Piercy, Springfield. 
Miss Tennessee—Marion Lee Wayland, Knoxville. 


Miss Congeniality ($1,000 Scholarship) 
Miss Hawaii—Gordean Leilehua Lee, Honolulu. 


Talent Awards ($1,000 Scholarships) _ 

Most Talented Actress, Miss Alabama—Betty Jane 
Lindstrom, Birmingham, tied with Miss Kansas 
—Sharon Grace O’Neal, Kansas City. 

Most Talented Popular Singer, Miss Massachusetts 
Sharon Rose Faught, Holyoke. 

Most Talented Classical Singer, Miss North Dakota 
—Claudia Jean Gullickson, Grand Forks. 

Most Talented Musician, Miss Oklahoma—Mary 
Ann Hazelton, Tulsa, tied with Miss Vermont— 
Brenda Johnston Naatz, St. Johnsbury. 

Most Talented Dancer, Miss Texas—Marilyn Kay 
Turner, Fort Worth. 

Most Talented in Special Field (Dress Designing), 
Miss Virginia—Alice Sue Williams, Richmond. 
Preliminary Talent Award Winner, Miss Connecti- 

cut—Diana Martha Klug, Torrington. 
Preliminary Talent Award Winner, Miss Dist. of 
Colnubien Virelale Noble Pailes, Hyattsville, 
Preliminary Talent Award Winner, Miss Michigan 
—Ann Penelope Marton, Wyandotte. 
Hostess to Contestants, Miss Atlantic City (1959) 
Phyllis S. Geraldine, Margate. 


Other Contestants 
Miss Alaska—Alansa Rounds Carr, Ketchikan. 
Miss peapsat= Susanne Jackson, North Little 
Rock. 
Miss Chicago—Carol Lena Rubin, Chicago. 
Miss Colorado—Marlinda Mason, Denver. 
Miss Deleware—Esther Olney, Newark. 
Miss Florida—Nancy Rae Purvis, Bradenton. 
Miss Georgia—Kayanne Shoffner, Calhoun. 
Miss Idaho—Tamara Ashby, Burley. 
Miss Indiana—Barbara Jean Kummer, Valparaiso, 
Miss Iowa—Jacqueline Jean Baker, Grinnell. 
aie Kentucky—Carol Fairchild Brown, Whites- 
urg. f 


pon Louisiana—Mary Mills Hawkins, Lake Provi- 

ence, 

Miss Maine—Linda Dorothy Ann Mills, Lewiston, 

Miss Maryland—Marie Lorraine True, Phoenix, PO 

Miss Minnesota—Judy Ann Olson, Albert Lea. 

Miss Missouri—Linda Mae Long, Independence, 

Miss Montana—Sharon Diane Tietjen, Great Falls. 

Miss Nebraska—Joan Arolyn Sipes, Columbus. 

Miss Nevada—Dawn Elberta Wells, Reno. 

Miss New Hampshire—Diane Lee Harris, Man- 
-chester. 

Miss New Jersey—Beverly Ann Domareki, Moun- 
tainside. 

Miss New Mexico—Linda Frances Moore, Albu- 
querque. 

Miss New York City—Elizabeth Ann Holmes, 
Malverne. 

Miss North Carolina—Judith Lynn Klipfel, Ashe- 
boro. 

Miss Ohio—Carole Annette Weiler, Circleville. 

Miss Oregon—Karlyn Erika Mattsson, Portland. 

Miss Rhode Island—Michaline Ann Chomicz, 
Pawtucket, 

Miss South Carolina—Nettie Adelaide Dennis, 
Moncks Corner. 

Miss South Dakota—Meredith Lynn Auld, Yankton, 

Miss Utah—Jacqueline Winterrose, Salt Lake City. 

Miss West Virginia—Janet Marie Hill, Nitro. 

Miss Wyoming—Linda Lou Phillips, Laramie. 


MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER 

Bess Myerson, 1945, is a star on television. 

Marilyn Buford, 1946, is a motion picture and 
television actress. 

Barbara Jo Walker, 1947, is Mrs. John V. Hum- 
mel, wife of a Memphis, Tenn., pediatrician and 
has two sons and a daughter. 

BeBe Shopp, 1948, is Mrs. Bayard David Waring, 
of Arlington, Mass. She has three daughters. 
~ Jacque Mercer, 1949, is Mrs. Richard Curran, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. and has two sons, 

Yolande Betbeze, 1951, is the wife of Matthew 
Fox, motion picture executive. 

Colleen Kay Hutchins, 1952, is the wife of Dr. 
E. M. Vandeweghe, Air Force pediatrician, and 
has one son. 

Neva Jane Langley, 1953, is Mrs. William A. 
Fickling, Jr., of Macon, Ga., and has a son and a 
daughter. 

Evelyn Margaret Ay, 1954, is Mrs. Carl Sempier 
of. Verona, N. J. and mother of a daughter and 
a son. 

Lee Ann Meriwether, 1955, is a television star 
and wife of stage star Frank Aletter. 

Sharon Kay Ritchie, 1956, is the wife of Don 
Cherry, singer, and mother of a son. 

Marian Ann McKnight, 1957, is married to 
Gareth Carmody, film actor. 

Marilyn Van Derbur, 1958, is a senior at the 
University of Colorado. 

Mary Ann Mobley, 1959; is studying dramatics 
and voice with private teachers in New York City. 


MRS. AMERICA CONTEST 


Mrs. Margaret Priebe, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
won the 2lst annual Mrs. America Homemaking 
Contest, held at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., June 11-23, 
1959. A native of Des Moines, she is the wife of 
L. Clarke Priebe, purchasing agent for a furnace 
company, and is the mother of four children, 
Margaret, 14; Gregory, 9; Douglas, 7, and Karen 
Jane, 3. Mrs. Priebe is 36 years old, 5 ft. 8 in, 
tall and weighs 135 lbs. She is a graduate of 
Drake University. 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Stokes, Traverse City, Mich., 
wife of a surgeon and mother of four, won second 


place. Third place went to Mrs. Vernell S. Jones, 
Milwaukee, Wis., wife of a realtor and mother 
of two. Chosen as Mrs. U. S. Savings Bond was 
Mrs. Jean Lemons, of Wichita, Kans., wife of a 
pharmacist. Mrs. Margaret J. Hartman, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, wife of a school principal, won the 
title of Mrs. Congeniality. 

Besides a two-week vacation for herself and 
her family in Fort Lauderdale, the new Mrs. 
America won a complete gas kitchen, various gas 
appliances, sterling silver, a chord organ, an out- 
board motor and boat, a swimming pool, a trip 
to Mexico with her husband and other prizes, 


AMERICAN MOTHER AND FATHER OF THE YEAR 
Mrs. Jennie Loitman Barron, a Superior Court judge in Massachusetts, was selected Amarican 
Mother of the Year 1959 by the American Mothers’ Committee, 525 Lexington Ave., New York, N. ¥Y., 
in connection with Mother’s Day, May 10, Mrs. Barron is mother of 3 children (one of them died in 


1956) and grandmother of 6 children. 


Gen. Alfred M. Grunther, president of the American Red Cross, was elected American Father of the 


Year 1959 by the National Father’s Day Committee, 50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


in con- 


nection with Father’s Day, June 21, Gen. Gunther is father of 2 sons and grandfather of i1 children. 


SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 


All Awards were made in 1959, unless otherwise designated. 


. AGASSIZ MEDAL 
Estab. 1911, given by the National Academy of 


Sciences for distinguished work in oceono aphy. 
To Dr. Martin Wiggo Johnson, Scripps Inst. of 
Oceonography, La Jolla, Calif. 
HORATIO ALGER AWARDS 
Since 1947, by American Schools and Colleges 
Assn., in recognition of achievement from humble 
beginnings: Albert J. Berdis, Weirton, W. Va.; 


John F, Ernsthausen, Norwalk, Ohio; Alfred C. 
Fuller, Hartford, Conn.; Alfred L. Hammell, New 
York, N. Y.; Walter L. Jacobs, Chicago, Ill.; Jamer 
P. Mitchell, Washington, D. C.; Charles F. Noyes, 
New York, N. ¥.; Dr. Eric Walker, University 
Park, Pa.; Benjamin H. Wooten, Dallas, Tex. 
AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Gold. medal, annually since 1937 to a _distin- 
guished American of Irish ancestry. Albert Connay. 


AMERICAN LEGION CONTEST 

National high school oratorical contest for 
awards, annually since 1938, was entered by_more 
than 360,000 students in 1959. National finals at 
Lodi, Calif., April 20, 1959, Winners: Roger R. 
Majak, Lansing, Ill., $4,000; James O. Naremore, 
Sulphur, La., $2,500; William K. B. Stover, River- 
side, Calif., $1.000; Thomas H. Bornhorst, Tren- 
ton, N. J., $500. Contests are arranged by the Na- 
tional Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award, $25,000 and a 
sculpture, for most significant contribution to the 
use of aluminum in architecture. To Yuncken, 
Freeman Brothers, Griffith & Simpson of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, for the Sidney Myer Music Bowl 
in Melbourne. Gold Medal, highest honor awarded 
by the Institute, to Walter Gropius. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 

Award of Merit for Novel, $1,000 and gold medal, 
Aldous Huxley. Fellowships in Literature to the 
American Academy in Rome, Harold Brodkey and 
Edmund Keeley. Medal for Good Speech on Stage, 
Katharine Cornell. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 

(Parent Body of the Academy) 
Gold Medal for Drama, Arthur Miller. Gold 
Medal for Graphic Art, George Grosz. Brunner 
Award for Architecture, $1,000, Edward Larrabee 
Barnes. Award for Distinguished Service to the 
Arts, Mrs. Elizabeth Ames. Arts and Letters Grants 
to non-members, $1,500 each—Art: Frank Duncan, 
Ruth Gikow, John Guerin, Minna Harkavy, Na- 
thaniel Kaz, James Kearns, Jose de Rivera. Liter- 
ature: Truman Capote, Leon Edel, Charles Jack- 
son, Stanley Kunitz, Conrad Richter, Isaac Bashe- 
vis Singer, James Wright. Music: Milton Babbitt, 
John Bavicchi, Mark Bucci, Noel Lee. Rosenthal 
Award for a novel, $1,000, Frederick Buechner. 
Marjorie Peabody Waite Award, $1,000, Leon Hartl, 
painter. 


Aviation Awards 

Institute of Aeronautical Sciences: Octave Cha- 
nute Award—John P. Reeder, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. John J. Jeffries Award 
—Dr. Hubertus Strughold, U. S. Air Force School 
of Aviation Medicine. Robert M. Losey Award— 
Patrick D. McTaggart-Cowan, Canadian Meteoro- 
logical Service. Sylvanus A. Reed Award—Victor 
E. Carbonara, Kollsman Instrument Corp. Law- 
rence A. Sperry Award—Robert G. Loewy, Vertol 
Aircraft Corp. Water-Based Aviation Award—F. 
W.S. Locke, Jr., U. S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Louis W. Hill Space Transportation Award—Rob- 
ert H. Goddard. 

Society of Automotive Engineers: Manly Memo- 
rial Medal—Dr. Robert H. Boden, North American 
Aviation. Wright Brothers Medal—K, E. Van 
Every, Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Harmon International Air Trophies, to outstand- 
ing aviator of the year. Major Andre Turcat, for 
exceeding Mach 2 in a ramjet powered aircraft. 

Dr. Alexander Klemin Trophy, by American Heli- 
copter Society, Robert L. Lichten, Bell Helicopter 


Corp. 
Gen. William EK. Mitchell Award, for distin- 
guished service to aviation: J, H. Kindelberger, 


North American Aviation, 


USAF Exceptional Civilian Service Award, to Dr. 
Knox Millsaps, for contributions to Air Force re- 
search and development. 

Wright Brothers Memorial Trophy, by Natl. 
Aeronautic Assn., to Dr, John Francis Victory, 
Natl. Aeronautics and Space Administration, 


F. WAYLAND AYER CUP 


Awarded annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of 
Philadelphia for newspaper typography, ’: e 
The Goshen (Ind,) News: hte SNepanig 2 


BOARD OF TRADE, — page 
Gold plaques, awarded annually for pr 
tea Bebe’ Go. Tuan i, Trippe, Pan-American 
‘can Express Co.; an T. 5 = 
World Airways; Arthur K. Watson, IBM World 
Trade Corp. 


Book Awards 


Abingdon Award, by Abingdon Press, $10,000 
plus $2,500 advance against royalties. Jaroslav 
elikan, for The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 

Jane Addams Children’s Book Award, to William 
uv. Steele, for The Perilous Road. 

American Revolution Round Table Award, 
for best book on the American Revolution. North 
Callahan, for Henry Knox: George Washington’s 
General. 

Anisfield-Wolf Awards, by Saturday Review. 
$1,000 each, for best books on racial relations 
Martin Luther King, for Stride Toward Freedom; 
George E. Simpson-and J. M. Yinger, for Racial 
and Cultural Minorities. 

Bancroft Prizes, by Columbia University, for 
historical writing, $3,000 each: Dr- Daniel J. Boor- 
stin, for The Americans: The Colonial Experience; 
oe Ernest Samuels, for Henry Adams: The Middle 

ears. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Junior Book Awards, 
medals, to Pamela Ropner, for The Golden Im- 
pala; A. Rutgers van der Loeff, for Avalanche!; 
Mary Britton Miller, for All Aboard; Frank Jupo, 
for the Adventure of Light; Estelle Friedman, for 
Digging into Yesterday; Jocelyn Arundel, for 
Simba of the White Mane. 

Brotherhood Award, by National Conference of 
Christians and: Jews. James McBride Dabbs, for 
The Southern Heritage. 

Campion Award, by Catholic Book Club for con- 
tribution to Catholic letters: Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C.,_ president of St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Carey-Thomas Award, by Publishers’ Weekly, for 
creative publishing. To the New York Graphic So- 
ciety, for publishing The Complete Letters of Vin- 
cent Van Gogh. Honorable mention: Simon 
Schuster, for The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis; National Book Committee, for 
publishing, in cooperation with Doubleday & Co. 
and Pocket Books, Inc,, A Parent’s Guide to Chil- 
dren’s Reading, by Nancy Larrick. 

Child Study Assn. of America, Children’s Book 
Award. To Lorenz Graham, for South Town. 

Civil War Round Table of New York, Fletcher 
Pratt Award, to Philip van Doren Stern, for An 
End to Valor. 

Cock Robin Mystery Award, by Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1,000 plus $1,500 in advance on royalties. 
First award in 1959, to Poul Anderson, for Ferish 
by the Sword. 

Commonwealth Club of California, literature 
awards, since 1931, for best books by California 
residents. Gold medals: (fiction) Dennis Murphy, 
for the Sergeant; (non-fiction) J. Christopher 
Herold, for Mistress to an Age. Silver medals: (un- 
classified) George E. Mowry, for the Era of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; David Lavender, for Land of 
Giants; Oakley Hall, for Warlock; (Californiana) 
Fred Blackburn Rogers, for Montgomery and the 
Caen eo) oan Seote for Magellan; 

wa - Herron, for First Sci 
Sa William Healey Dall. Senauat 
homas Y. Crowell Co., Student Novel Contest 
Award, $2,500 for manuscript, to be published 
within a year, plus standard royalties. To Stuart 
Mitchener, Univ. of Indiana, for Let Me Be Awake. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. Awards—Librarian Prize, an- 
nual competition, open to American librarians, 
$1,500 advance on royalties. Mary Malone, for 
This Was Bridget. Boy’s Life—Dodd, Mead Prize, 
annual story competition; Boys’ Life $1,000 for 
first serial rights; Dodd, Mead, $1,000 advance roy- 
alties. William Heuman, for Missouri River Boy. 
Summer Prize, annual competition, $250 by Com- 
pact, the Young People’s Digest, for first serial 
rights and $1,000 advance royalties by Dodd, Mead. 
Dorothy Holder Jones for The Wonderful World 
koa 

omas Alva Edison Foundation. Awards 
children’s books, $250 each author and scroll so 
publisher. Science in Your Own Back Yard, by 
Elizabeth K. Cooper (Harcourt, Brace),; Elements 
of the Universe, by Glenn T. Seaborg and Evans 
Seger ao es bio ese Boy, by Jean 
i ’ ead); e Americ: 
Coy (Little, Brown). sari a Frnt 
orothy Canfield Fisher Library Awar 
ee 000 “Tox me pee is books Tie ona - 
€ Arlington rary, Arli 
Charles W, Follett Award, $3 Soren 


$3,000 an 
for children’s book. Robert Willis, roe sar 
Mule. Follett Beginning-to-Read Award, $2,000. 
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Elizabeth Vreeken, for The Boy Who Would Not 
=ePetende of A 

ie of American Writers, $1,000 award: Paul 
Darcy Boles, for Parton’s Island, Honorable men- 
tion:. Robert Cromie, for The Great Chicago Fire, 
and William Donohue Ellis, for The Brooks Legend, 

Friends of Literature, Chicago, annual awards. 
$500 to Daniel J. Boorstin, for The Americans: 
The Colonial Experience. $250 to Lillian Budd, for 
ee Harvest. $100 to Marcia Masters, for work 
of poetry, Impressions of My Father and Other 
Writings. 

Samuel Goldwyn Award, for creative writing. 
First prize, $1,000, to George P. Erengis, for the 
Charmed Life of Private Eben Biigs. Second prize, 
$250, to Mrs, Carolyn P. See, for A Waiting Game. 

Harvard University Press Award, $2,000, for dis- 
tinguished work by member of Harvard faculty, 
published by Harvard University Press. Prof. Merle 
Fainsod, for Smolensk Under Soviet Rule. 

Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards. Annual contest 
in creative writing at Univ. of Michigan. Fiction: 
Louis G. Megyesi, for Death in April and Other 
Stories, $1,100; Don W. Kleine, for Six Stories, 
$900. Essay: Joseph C. Kennedy, for Who Killed 
King Kong, $1,000; Carrol B. Cox, for Darkly Wise 
and Rudely Great, $800. Drama: Louis G. Megyesi, 
for Four One Act Plays, $1,100; Donald W. Kaul, 
for Man on a Tiger, $800; Franklin D. Case, for 
On the Hook, $600. Poetry: Joseph C. Kennedy, for 
collection of poems The Nest, $1,400; Duane Quiatt, 
for 49 Poems and the Great American Novel, $800; 
Larry G. Mason, for The Mustering Wind, $500. 

Rupert Hughes Award, by Authors Club of Los 
Angeles, for the year’s most significant book by a 
Southern Californian. Leon Uris, for Exodus. 

Iowa State College, centennial award competi- 
tion. $650 for most significant book manuscript 
written by an Iowa State College staff member 
during the centennial year of the college (1958). 
John C. Greene, for The Death of Adam: Evolu- 
tion and Its Impact on Western Thought. 

Joseph Henry Jackson Award, $1,000, by San 
Francisco Foundation, to give recognition to new 
writers from California and immediately surround- 
ing area. Ernest J. Gaines, San Francisco, for his 
partially completed novel Comeback. 

Jewish Book Council of America, prizes for best 
books of Jewish interest. Leon Uris, for Exodus; 
Lloyd Alexander, for Border Hawk: August Bondi; 
Moshe Ben-Meir, for Hebrew poetry; Benjamin J. 
Bialostotzky, for Yiddish poetry; Grace Golden, 
for English poetry. 

Macmillan Fiction Award, $2,500, and $5,000 in 
advance on royalties. First award in 1959 to John 
Berry, for Krishna Fluting. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Assn., American 
History Award, $1,000. First award in 1959 to Prof, 
Donald F. Warner, Wisconsin State College, for 
manuscript The Idea of Continental Union; Agi- 
tation for the Annexation of Canada to the United 
States, 1849-1893. 

Thomas More Assn. Medal, for distinguished 
Catholic publishing: Hawthorn Books, Inc, New 
York City, for the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism. 

National Book Awards, by American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, American Booksellers Assn. and 
Book Manufacturers Institute as a cooperative ef- 
fort of the book publishing industry. $1,000 and 
scroll each, for distinguished literary achievement: 
Bernard Malamud, for The Magic Barrel (fiction) ; 
J. Christopher Herold, for Mistress to an Age 
(non-fiction); Theodore Roethke, for Words for 
the Wind (poetry). 

Newbery and Caldecott Medals, estab. by Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, editor, Publishers’ Weekly. Given 
annually- by Children’s Library Assn, Newbery 
Medal, Elizabeth George Speare, for The Witch of 
Blackbird Pond. Caldecott Medal, Barbara Cooney, 
for her illustrations for Chanticleer and the Fox. 

O. Henry Prize Awards, by Doubleday & Co., for 
short stories published in Prize Stories. Three 


‘annual prizes, $300, $200, and $100. Peter Taylor, 


for Venus, Cupid, Folly and Time; George P. Elli- 
ott, for aps “ee paren: Thomas C. Turner, for 
Something to Explain. 

Francis Parkman Prize of the Society of Amer- 
ican Historians, $500, to Ernest Samuels, for Henry 
Adams, The Middle Years, 1877-91. 

Edgar Allan Poe Awards, by Mystery Writers of 
America. Novel—Stanley Ellin, for The Highth 
Circle. First novel—Richard Martin Stern, for The 
Bright Road to Fear. True crime story—Wenzell 
Brown, for They Died in the Chair. Short story— 
William O’Farrell, for Over There Darkness. TV 
documentary—James Lee, for Capital Punishment, 
shown on NBC-TV Omnibus. TV fictional drama— 
Adrian Spies, for Edge of Truth, shown on CBS 
Studio One. Motion picture—Nathan E. Douglas 
and Harold J. Stern, for The Defiant Ones. Radio 
show—William N. Robson, for Suspense. 

Regina Award, by Catholic Library Association, 
for significant lifetime contribution to children’s 
literature. Eleanor Farjeon, England. 


Summerfield G. Roberts Award, $1,000, annual. 
an Sons of the Republic of Texas, for best bed 
ak pout early Texas. Lon Tinkle, for 13 Days to 
Texas Institute of Arts and Letters, Dallas. Carr 


Ses 

oodrow Wilson Award; $1,000, by Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, to encourage research and re~ 
flection in fields of politics, government and inter- 
national relations. Jointly to Christian Bay, for 
The Structure of Freedom, and James S. Coleman, 
for Nigeria: Background to Nationalism. 


BORDEN AWARDS 

By Borden Co. Foundation, for research in vari- 
ous fields of science, $1,000 each and gold medal. 
Dr. Charles A. Zittle, U. S. Dept. of Agric.; Dr. 
Marvin L. Speck, North Carolina State College; 
Dr. N, L. Vandemark, Univ. of Mlinois; Dr. Mary 
Brown Patton, Ohio State Univ.; Dr. Harry 
Steenbock, Univ. of Wisconsin; Dr. Peter Olai- 
son, Cornell Univ.; Dr. Theodore T. Puck, Uniy. 
of. Colorado; Dr. A. V. Nalbandov, Univ. of 
Tllinois; Dr. Harold C. Stuart, Harvard Univ. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY AWARDS 

Creative Arts Awards Medals, annually, in rec- 
ognition of outstanding artistic achievement. To 
Ernest Bloch (music); Mrs. Hilda Doolittle Ald- 
ington (poetry); Edwin Dickinson (painting); 
George Kelly (theatre). Grants-in-aid, $1,500 each, 
given to encourage younger artists. To Seymour 
Shifrin. (music); Hayden Carruth (poetry); 
Theodoros Stamos (painting); Richard Hayes 


(theatre). 
CARVER AWARD 
Annually, by George Washington Carver Mem- 
orial Institute, for outstanding contribution to 
betterment of race relations and human welfare. 
Neil H. McElroy, U. S. Secretary of Defense. 


Catholic Awards 


Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal, by American 
Catholic Philosophical Assn. To Dr, Gerald P. 
Phelan, St. Michael’s College, Univ. of Toronto. 

Catholic Institute of the Press Award, Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce. 

Catholic Peace Award, by Catholic Assn. for 
International Peace, to an American “‘whose out- 
standing achievements have helped further Chris- 
tian principles of justice and charity.” Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom. 

Catholic Press Assn. Award, for outstanding 
contribution to Roman Catholic journalism. Dale 
Francis, editor, Lone Star Catholic, Austin, Tex. 
Special award to Claude M. Becker, business mer., 
Brooklyn Tablet. 

Laetare Medal, annually, since 1883, by Univ. of 
Notre Dame as symbol of loyalty to Roman Cath- 
olic ideals, to an outstanding Roman Catholic 
layman. Robert D. Murphy. 

St. Vincent de Paul Medal, by St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Queens, N.Y., to Roman Catholic layman 
for service to Roman Catholic charity. Charles 
E. McCarthy. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Perkin Medal, Eugene J. Houdry. Chemical In- 
dustry Medal, Harry B. McClure. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

ACS Award for Creative Work in Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemistry, $1,000, Herbert C. Brown. = 
Award for Nuclear Applications in Chemistry, 
$1,000, Neal R. Amundson. ACS Award in Pe- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, gold medal and 
$1,000, Neal R. ‘Amundson. ACS Award in Pe- 


ACS Award in the Chemistry of Milk, gold medal 
and $1,000, EB. L. Jack. Fisher Award in Analytical 
Chemistry, $1,000, P. J. Elving. Fritzsche Award, 
gold medal and $1,000, Carl Djerassi. Garvan 
Medal, gold medal, Mary L. Caldwell. James T. 
Grady Award, gold medal, Watson Davis. Kendall 
Co. Award in Colloid Chemistry, $1,000, John D, 
Ferry. Eli Lilly and Co. Award in Biological 
Chemistry, gold medal and $1,000, James 
D. Watson. Paul-Lewis Laboratories Award 
in Enzyme Chemistry, gold medal and $1,000, 
Arthur B. Pardee. Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Award in Chemical Education, $1,000, Arthur F. 
Scott. Priestley Medal, gold medal, H. I. Schles~ 
inger. (Most awards also carry a travel allow- 


ance.) 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


Benjamin Altman Prizes. Landscape painting, 
Fit alors $2,000, Edward Betts; second prize, 
$1,000, Paul Wescott. Figure painting, first prize 

000, Joseph Hirsch; second prize, $1,000, John 

och, Andrew Carnegie Prize, $500, Sidney Kauf- 
man, S. J. Wallace Truman Prize, $500, Warren 
Russell. Adolph and Clara Obrig Prize, 
Louis’ Ritman, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AWARD 


Estab. 1928, by National Education Assn., for 
distinguished contribution to education. To Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, founder and president of the 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN MEDAL 

By Lewis and Rosa Strauss Memorial Fund, for 
outstanding contribution in the natural sciences, 
gold medal and $5,000. Dr. Willard F. Libby. 


Engineering Awards 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
Awards for contributions to chemical engineer- 
ing literature; Allan P. Colburn Award—Prof. S. K. 
Friedlander, Johns Hopkins University; William H. 
Walker Award—Prof. Bruce H. Sage, Calif. Inst. 
of Technology. Professional Progress Award, 
$1,000, for significant contribution to chemical 
engineering, W. R. Marshall, Jr. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, medals and 
awards given for papers, mostly on specified en- 
gineering subjects: Norman Gold Medal—Willard 
J. Turnbull and Charles R. Foster. J. James R. 
Croes Gold Medal—Charles I. Mansur and Robert 
I. Kaufman. Arthur M. Wellington Prize—Frank 
H. Newman, Jr. Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize— 
J. George Thon and Gordon L. Coltrin. James 
Laurie Prize—Bramlette McClelland and John A. 
Focht, Jr. Collingwood Prize for Juniors—Norman 
H. Brooks. Rudolph Hering Medal—Donald J. 
O’Connor and William E. Dobbins. Karl E. Hilgard 
Prize—Emmett M. Laursen. Thomas A. Middle- 
brooks. Award—F,, E. Richart, Jr. Leon S. Mois- 
seiff Award—Alfred L. Parme. Rickey Gold Medal 
—James P. Growdon. J. C. Stevens Award—Nor- 
man H. Brooks. Construction Engineering Prize— 
Edward E. White. Ernest E. Howard Award— 
David B. Steinman. 

Charles B. Dudley Medal, by American Society 
for Testing Materials, for original contribution 
on research in engineering materials: R. J. Mac- 
Donald, R. L. Carlson, and W. T. Lankford, 

Egleston Medal, estab. 1939 in memory of Prof. 
Thomas Egleston who, in 1864, founded the 
Columbia University School of Mines. Annually 
to a Columbia alumnus for distinguished en- 
gineering achievement. Robert A. W. Carleton, 
New York. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Ed- 
ison Gold Medal, Dr. Charles F. Kettering. Lamme 
Gold Medals, Philip L. Alger and Sterling Beck- 
with. Bronze Medal in Electrical Engineering 
Education, and $500, Dr. Gordon S, Brown. Wil- 
liam M. Habirshaw Award, medal and $500, Wil- 
liam A. Del Mar. Morris E. Leeds Award, medal 
and $500, Dr. Herbert B. Brooks. Charles LeGeyt 
Fortescue Fellowship, $2,500 for postgraduate 
work in electrical engineering, Ira Richer. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Medals and awards for distinguished service or 
accomplishment in science and engineering—Holley 


Medal: Col. Maurice J. Fletcher. Timoshenko 
Medal: Sir Richard Vynne Southwell. Machine 
Design Medal: Charles E. Crede. Richard Me- 


morial Award: Mylon E. Merchant. Pi Tau Sigma 
Gold Medal: Donald Frank Hays. Awards for 
outstanding contributions to engineering literature 
—Worcester Reed Warner Medal: Samuel Glass- 
tone. Melville Medal: Stephen Jay Kline. Prime 
Movers Committee Award: J. Kenneth Salisbury. 
Junior Award: Victor Salemann. Freeman Fellow- 
ship, up to $3,000, to a member of the Am. Soc. 
of Mech. Engineers or the Am. Soc. of Civil En- 
gineers, for completion of a research program in 
hydraulics or related fields. To Willard E. Fraize. 
American Society for Metals, Albert Sauveur 
Achievement Award: René Perrin, Ugine steel- 
works, France. ASM Medal for Advancement of 
Research: John Leland Atwood, No. American 
Aviation. ASM Gold Medal: Dr. Matthew A. Hunt- 
er, Henry Marion Howe Medal: John E. Dorn 
Frank E. Hauser, and Philip R. Landon, all of 
Univ. of Calif. Teaching Award, $2,000, to Dr. 
Walter A. Backofen, Mass. Inst. of Technology. 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers, medals and awards for dis- 
tinguished achievements. James Douglas Gold 
Medal: Clyde Williams. William Lawrence Saun- 
ders Gold Medal: John Ballantine Knaebel. An- 


thony F. Lucas Gold Medal: 
Benjamin F. Fairless eat erie 


i Award: James L 
Mauthe. Hal Williams Hardinge Award: Oliver 
Bowles. Robert W. Hunt Award: Terence 


Ww. 
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Crosta. Mathewso: 


mn Gold 
man, Rossiter W. Raymond 
’ J. E. Johnson, Jr. Award: Clarence T. = 
abate Robert Peele Memorial Award: Frank Ray- 
mond Jones. Extracti 
Reinhardt Schuhmann, Jr. and Wil 
Mineral Industry Education Award: Allison Butts. 
Daniel C. Jackl Award: Ralph S. Archibald. 
John Franklin rll Award: Ernest Othmer 
Thompson. Cedrie K. Fergusen_ Medal: Jim Doug- 
las, Jr., Philip M. Blair, and Richard J. Wagner. 
Radio Corporation of America, David Sarnoff 
Awards, for outstanding achievements in — 
and engineering. d medal a, ence 
award, Nils E. Lindenblad, R. C. A. laboratories. 
Engineering award, Dr. Lorne D. Armstrong, 
R,.C.A . 


American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Medal, for outstanding technical writings deal- 
ing with tool engineering, Alfred O. Schmidt. 
Progress Award, for accomplishments in manu- 
facturing processes, methods, or management, 
George Romney. Research Medal, for significant 
research, Kenneth J.. Trigger. 

Joint awards of engineering societies. Awards 
are sponsored or given jointly by several societies. 
(Am. Soc. of Civil Engineers; Am. Inst. of Min- 
ing, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers; Am. 
Soc. of Mechanical Engineers; Am. Inst. of Elec- 
trical Engineers; Am. Inst. of Chemical Engi- 
neers.) John Fritz Gold Medal, for notable scien- 
tific achievement, Gwilym Price. Hoover Medal, 
for distinguished public service. Henry Heald. 
Washington Award, for advancing human progress 
through engineering, James R. lian, Jr. Alfred 
Noble Prize, for a technical paper of exceptional 
merit, Paul G. Shewmon. er A. Sperry 
Award, for distinguished engineering contribution 
in field of transportation, De Havilland Aircraft 
Co., Ltd., for conceiving, developing, and produc- 
ing the world’s first jet-powered passenger air- 
craft, the Comet. 


FORD FOUNDATION GRANTS 


The Ford Foundation in 1959 expended $590,000 
for its grants-in-aid program in the humanities 
and the arts. Grants were given to 41 American 
novelists and ie painters and sculptors, con- 
cert artists and theater directors to help stimulate 
their creative development or to enable them to 
concentrate upon their creative work. Also under 
the program, 8 American playwrights were 
selected whose plays were to be produced at 
foundation expense. 


JAMES FORRESTAL MEMORIAL 


A medal, by National Security Industrial Assn., 


OO American defense. Dr, Mervin J. 
elly. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania gives the Franklin Medal for an outstand- 
ing career in physical sciences, and other medals 
for achievements in a specified field of science. 
Franklin Medal—Dr. Hans A. Bethe, Cornell Univ. 
Elliott Cresson Medal—Dr. John Hays Hammond, 
Jr., Gloucester, Mass.; Dr. Irving Wolff, RCA 
Laboratories; Henry C. Harrison, Port Washing- 
ton, N.Y. John ‘frice Wetherill Medal—Dr. 
Clarence Zener, Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories; Robert B. Aitchison, Linde Co., Div. of 
Union Carbide Corp.; Dr. R. L. M. Synge, Rowett 
Research Inst., Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land; Dr. A. J, P. Martin, Elstree, Hertfordshire, 
England; Dr. A. T, James, Natl. Inst. for Medical 
Research, London, England. Howard N. Potts 
Medal—Dr. George W. Morey, U. S. Geological 
Survey. Edward Longstreth Medal—David M. Pot- 
ter, Jr., Union. N. J.; Jacob Rabinow, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Walton Clark Medal—Dr. George G. 
Oberfell, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Stuart Ballantine Medal—Dr. Charles H. Townes, 
Columbia Univ.; Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor, Claremont, 
Calif. Francis J. Clamer Medal—Prof. Morris 
Cohen, Mass. Inst. of Technology. Frank P, Brown 
Medal—Prof. Hardy Cross, Virginia Beach, Va. 
George R. Henderson Medal—Electro-Motive Diy. 
of General Motors Corp. 


INTERNATIONAL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
SOCIETY 


Gold Medal, to Dr. 
Indiana University. 


FREEDOM AWARD 
Annually, by Freedom House, for services to 
the cause of freedom. Paul-Henri Spaak. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 


American Statesman Medal, 


gold medal, founded and presented fo 

time in 1959, to John Foster as ae 
tion of his work as Secretary 
Freedom Leadership Awards: 


Herman B. Wells, president, 
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awards, given annually, for outstanding sermons, 
e als, addresses, etc. on the American way 
of life: George W: m Award, medal and 

000; Dr. Arthur Schuck, Chief Scout Executive, 


Rev. Harry B. Schultheis, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Public Address—Rev. Feltham S. James, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Thomas Jefferson Awards, College 
Campus Award—Pasadena (Calif.) City College; 


tennial Committee. Abraham Line 
Editorial—McClellan Van de Veer, Birmingham 
(Ala.) News; Essay—George W. Nilsson, Los 
Angeles; Cartoon—Jefferson D. Yohn, San Ber- 
nardino (Calif.) Sun-Telegram; Photograph with 
Caption—Mrs. Barbara Haasch, Boise, Id. Valley 
Forge Patriots Award, Letters from Armed Forces 
Personnel—Lt. Col. T. N. Greene, USMC. Other 
Top Awards, encased George Washington Honor 
Medal each: Americana Awards, General—Country 
Courier, West Brookfield, Mass.; Paterson (N.J.) 
Evening News; WIBG Radio, Philadelphia. Adver- 
tising—(national) Timken Roller Bearing Co.; 
(local) The Peoples State Bank, St. Joseph, Mich.; 
Company Employee Publications—Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co.; 16mm Motion Pictures—American 
Oil Co.; Radio Programs—Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America and National Broadcasting 
Co.; TV Programs—KYW-TV, Cleveland. Alex- 
ander Hamilton Award: General Electric Co. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Hubbard Medal, to Sir Vivian Fuchs, who, in 
1958, led the first overland crossing of Antarctica. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

Arthur L. Day Medal, for achievements in ap- 
plication of physics and chemistry to solution of 
geologic problems, Sir Edward Crisp Bullard, 
Cambridge Univ., England. Penrose Medal, for 
original contribution in geology. Dr. Adolph 
Knopf, Stanford Univ., Calif. Kirk Bryan Award, 
for a paper advancing the science of geomorphology 
or a related field, Dr. Jack L, Hough, Univ. 
of Illinois. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 

By John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York, to help finance projects of 
scholars with capacity for original research and 
artistic creation. Fellowship grants worth 
$1,620,000 were awarded in 1959 to 356 residents 
of the United States, the Latin American repub- 
lics, the Republic of the Philippines, Canada and 
the British Caribbean. 

GUGGENHEIM INTERNATIONAL. AWARD 

Estab. 1956 by Solomon R. Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, $10,000 to winner of art competition. held 
biennially, to stimulate public interest in art 
throughout the world. Joan Miro, Spain, for his 
mural Night and Day. 

HADASSAH * 

Henrietta Szold Award for distinguished 
humanitarian service, by Hadassah, Women’s 
Zionist. Organization, To Mrs. Rahel Ben Zvi. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL ’ 
Annually, by Assn. of the Alumni of Columbia 
College, to alumnus or faculty member for dis- 
tinguished service in any field of human endeavor. 
Dr. Mark Van Doren. 
HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL ; 
Founded in memory of E, H. Harriman. Given 
annually by American Museum of Safety, to stim- 
ulate conservation. of human life on railroads. 
Union Pacific Railroad Co.; St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co.; New York, Susquehana & 
Western Railroad Co. 
DANNIE HEINEMAN PRIZE 
By American Physics Society and American In- 
stitute of Physics, for distinguished contribution 
to mathematical physics, $2,500. Dr. Murray Gell- 
Mann, California Inst. of Technology. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS AND GRANTS 

By Sidney Hillman Foundation, to perpetuate 
the ideals of Sidney Hillman. Prize Awards—$500 
each, to John K. Galbraith, for his book, The Af- 
fluent Society; Ralph McGill, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, for columns defending the public school 
system; Harry L. and Gretchen Billings, for edi- 
torials on civil liberties and public welfare in The 
People’s Voice, Helena, Mont.; Harvey Swados, 
for his article, Myth of the Powerful Worker, in 
The Nation; Irving Gitlin, CBS News, for his 
supervision of CBS Radio Network's Unit One. 
Meritorious Public Service Award—$1,000, to Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president, Fund for the Re- 
public. Lecture Grants—City College, New York, 
$1,500. Universities of Rochester, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota; Dropsie College, Philadelphia; Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., $1,000 each, 

HOMEMAKING SCHOLARSHIPS 

Betty Crocker Search for the American Home- 

maker of Tomorrow, annually by General Mills, 


Inc., to emphasize importance of homemaking and 
to prepare girls for their future roles as home- 
makers. Winners, one from each state and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, receive scholarships to study 
at college of their choice. 1959 All-American 


‘Homemaker of Tomorrow and winner of $5,000 


scholarship: Judith Dorrell, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
Second place, $4,000, Catherine Beattie, 
Wing, Minn. Third, $3,000, Constance Roschke, 
Kansas City, Mo. Fourth, $2,000, Ramona Potter, 
Berkeley Springs, W.Va. inners from other 
States received $1,500 scholarships each. 


HUNTINGTON HARTFORD FOUND. AWARD 


$5,000, annually to an artist, composer or writer 
for contributions of unusual significance to the 
arts. To Robert Frost. 


Journalism Awards 


Howard W. Blakeslee Awards, by American 
Heart Assn., $500 each. Ben Pearse, for two 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post: The Pill 
with the Built-in Surprise, and Spare Parts for 
Defective Hearts; Open Heart Surgery, a film, 
telecast by CBS-TV in its Conquest series; Op- 
eration Tracer, a program presented by WBBM- 
TV, Chicago, in its Heart of a Child series. 

Heywood Broun Memorial Award, by American 
Newspaper Guild, $500. George N. Allen, New 
York World-Telegram and Sun. 

Maria Moors Cabot Awards, by Columbia Uniy., 
for advancement of international friendship in 
the Americas. Gold medals to winners, silver 
plaques _to newspapers they represent. Ricardo 
Castro Beeche, La Nacion, San Jose, Costa Rica; 
Clement David Hellyer, San Diego (Calif.), Union; 
Hernane Tavares de Sa, Visao, Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
Juan Andres Ramirez, El Plata, Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Tad Szulc, New York Times, 

Raymond Clapper Memorial, a scroll and $750, 
by Raymond Clapper Memorial Assn. to ‘inspire 
Washington newspaper men to emulate the high 
ideals he exemplified in his profession.’’ Edward 
T. Folliard, Washington Post & Times Herald. 

Grantland Rice Fellowship Award, $1,500 for 
study_at Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, Edward J, Sozanski. 

Roy W. Howard Award, estab. 1955, by Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, to be given at intervals for 
performance above and beyond the call of duty, 
to encourage initiative and responsibility among 
personnel, Second award in 1959 to Ludwell 
Denny. 

Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Awards, by 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation, for out- 
standing reporting on medical research and pub- 
lic health. Each $2,500, a scroll and statuette of 
the Winged Victory of Samothrace. Joseph Kahn, 
New York Post; Francis Bello, Fortune Magazine; 
TV-program Today, NBC. Speeial citation to Al 
Wasserman, CBS-TV. 

Loeb Awards, for outstanding financial and 
business writing. Nate White, Christian Science 
Monitor, and Ernest Havemann, Life magazine. 

Missouri Awards in Journalism, estab. by Walter 
Williams, first dean of Univ. of Missouri School 
of Journalism. Medals for distinguished achieve~ 
ment in journalism, John W. Colt, Kansas City 
Star; Millard L. Cope, Marshall (Tex.) News- 
Messenger; Morris E. Jacobs, Bozell and Jacobs, 
Omaha; Henry LaCossitt, New York, N. Y.; George 
R. Lamade, Williamsport, Pa.; Elmer Lower, 
CBS News, New York, N. Y.; Everett C. Nord- 
lander, Chicago Daily News; Dorothy Roe, As- 
sociated Press; Lewis Roop, DeSoto (Mo.) Press 
& Jefferson Republic; Irwin A. Vladimir, Gotham-~ 
Vladimir Advertising, New York, N. Y. 

Nieman Fellowships, by_Harvard University, to 
promote and elevate standards of journalism and 
educate persons specially qualified for journalism. 
Bequest of Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow of founder 
of Milwaukee Journal, Lucius W. Nieman. Fel- 
lowships for 1959-60: Dominic D. Bonafede, Miami 
Herald; Peter Braestrup, New York Herald 
Tribune; John F. Burby, San Francisco Chronicle; 
Thomas L. Dearmore, Baxter Bulletin, Mountain 
Home, Ark.; William G. Lambert, Portland Ore- 
gonian; Neil V. McNeil, correspondent for 
Scripps-Howard newspapers; John R. Murphy, 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph; Ralph M. Ottwell, Chicago 
Sun-Times; Robert K, Plumb, N. Y. Times; Ed- 
mund J. Rooney, Jr., Chicago Daily News; John 
G. Samson, Associated Press; Howard J. Sochurek, 
Time-Life; V. V. Eswaran, Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi; Satoshi Otani, Sankei Shimbun, Tokyo; 
Shen Shan, China News, Taipei. 

Overseas Press Club Awards, annually. George 
Polk Memorial Award, $500 and plaque, for best 
reporting requiring exceptional courage and en- 
terprise abroad: Joseph Taylor, UPI. Robert Capa 
Award, gold medal and plaque, for best photog- 
raphy requiring exceptional courage and enterprise 
abroad: Paul Bruck, CBS. Other awards for re- 
from Hearst 


porting abroad—Bob Considine, 


Headline Service Cee Aeon Burdett, CBS 


er Ew), An t. George, free-lance 
(onate) ' Joset Oexle, NBC (motion pirerey : 
Joseph Kraft, Saturday Evening Post (magazine); 


Hovey, be Sarat {loge pc ye Ones 

ss interpretation of foreign 4@: s 
Pie © (radio or TV interpretation of 
foreign affairs); John Gunther, for Inside Russia 
Today (best book on foreign affairs). 

George Polk Memorial Awards, by Long Island 
Uniy. for distinguished achievements in journalism. 
To Chet Huntley and Reuven Frank, NBC; Richard 
L. Strout, Christian Science Monitor; William 
Haddad, New York Post; The Brooklyn Heights 
Press; Paul Schutzer, Life; Gabriel Pressman, 
NBC; Jay McMullen, writer and producer; Marya 
Mannes, Reporter magazine. Special Awards: 
Samuel G. Blackman, Associated Press; Justice 
William O. Douglas; Walter Sullivan, N. Y. Times. 

Ernie Pyle Memorial Awards, by the Scripps- 
Howard Ernie Pyle Memorial Fund. $1,000 and 
bronze plaque to Don Dedera, Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix. Special grants, $2,500 each, to the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Journalism and the 
University of Missouri International Communica- 
tions program. : 

Sigma Delta Chi, natl. honorary journalism 
fraternity, annual awards (plaques). Press: Vic- 
tor Cohn, Minneapolis Tribune (reporting); J. D. 
Maurice, Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail (edit. 


writing); James Reston, N. Y. Times (corres- 
pondence); John Strohm, Newspaper Enterprise 
Assn. Service (foreign corresp.); Andrew St. 


George, free-lance (news photography); Clifford 
H. Baldowski, Atlanta Constitution (cartoon); 
Tampa Tribune (public service). Magazines: John 
L.. Cobbs, Business Week (reporting); Life mag- 
azine (public service). Radio: Winston Burdett, 
CBS (reporting); CBS (public service). Television: 


Harold R. Meier, KSTP-TV, . Paul, Minn. 
(newswriting); WBBM-TV news dept., Chicago 
(reporting); KNXT, Hollywood, Calif. (public 


service); Research: Prof. L. John Martin, Univ. 
of Florida Sch, of Journalism. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Awards, $10,000 each, in recognition of dis- 
tinguished scholarly accomplishment in the 
humanities: Bertrand H. Bronson, Univ. of 
California; Louis Gottschalk, Univ. of Chicago; 
William Haller, Columbia Univ.; Stephan 
Kuttner, Catholic Uniy. of America; Richard Lat- 
timore, Bryn Mawr College; Ernest Nagel, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Henri Peyre, Yale Univ.; Ephraim 
_A. Speiser, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Mary Hamilton 
Bender, Bryn Mawr College; Rene Wellek, Yale 

niv. 


LEOPOLD MEDAL 


Annually by Wildlife Society, for outstanding 
service in wildlife conservation. Ernest F. Swift, 
Natl. Wildlife Federation. 


JOHN W, LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


By_ American Library Assn., for achievement in 
any field of library activity, $500. Essae M. Culver, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


MACMILLAN CO, FELLOWSHIP 


For study at Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
$3,000, to Mildred King Leahy, Yonkers, N. Y 


Medicine Awards 


Elizabeth Blackwell Awards, for distinguished 
contributions to medicine by women physicians. 
Dr. Katherine Dodd, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Marian 
Wilkins Ropes, Boston. 

Mutual of Omaha Criss Award, $10,000 and gold 
medal, for outstanding contributions in the field of 
health. Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, American 
physician who has established two hospitals and 
a clinic in Laos. 


Hofheimer Award, by American Psychiatric 
jdactt for research, Irving L. Janis, New Haven, 
onn. 


T. Duckett Jones Memorial Award, $6,500, by 
Helen Hay Whitney Foundation. Dr. Karl Meyer, 
Columbia Univ. Coll, of Physicians and Surgeons, 
for his research in connective tissue chemistry, 

Albert Lasker Awards, given by medical and 
health organizations for Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation, $2,500 each and gold statuette of 
Winged Victory of Samothrace, By American 


Heart Assn., for achievement in cardiovascular 
Sota Dr. Robert Edward Gross, Harvard 
Vv. 


American Public Health Assn., for out- 
standing achievement in medical research aed 
public health: Medical research—Dr. Albert Coons, 
Harvard Univ.; Dr. John Holmes Dingle, Western 
Reserve Uniy. Medical Sch.; Dr. Gilbert Dalldorf 
the National Foundation; Dr. Jules Freund, Natl. 
Institutes of Health. Public health—Maurice Pate. 
United Nations. Special Awards for Extra. 
ordinary Public Service—Senator Lister Hill, Ala- 


> = —_—— : 

bama; Representative John Fogarty, Rhode Island. 
Eli Lilly & Co, Awards, $1,000 

mith Award 


Dr. Par! 

Tratteate Sel sere ere Eli 

Aw Bacter * < 
harles Yanofsky, Stanford Univ. Lilly Award for 

cane reh in Diabetes. Dr. Marvin D. Siperstein. 

Univ. of Texas. 


Assn., Joseph Goldberger 
American Medical pe rena ae ni 
and to honor physicians 


to the 


Eine oon nae ae tigation 
its on ori ves % 
BoP. Tremont. R. F. Ryan, Keith Reemtsma, 
J. N. Winblad, and--James L. HBlliott. 
Gold Medal, for: exhibits portraying advances 
medicine (teaching exhibits), J. Brown Farrior 
and Robert L. Levine. 

Passano Award, by William & Wilkins Co.. 
Baltimore, $5,000, for contribution to medical 
science. Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, Washington, 

Cc 


Dc 

National Tuberculosis Assn., Trudeau Medal, 
for contribution on the cause, prevention or treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. Dr. Edith M. Lincoln, Will 
Ross Medal, for contribution to tuberculosis con- 
trol field other than that of the medical sciences. 
Dr. Frank A. Craig. 


AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Meisinger Award, Robert G. Fleagle, Univ of 
Washington. Award for services to meteorology 
by a corporation, General Electric Company, Han- 
ford Atomic Products. 

MURRAY-GREEN AWARD 

Annually by AFL-CIO Community Service Com- 
mittee. Harry S. Truman, for his contributions to 
the cause of humanitarianism. 


Music Awards 

Alice M. Ditson Award, $1,000, by Columbia 
Univ. to American conductor for services to 
American music. Julius Rudel. 

George Gershwin Memorial Award, by George 
Gershwin Memorial Foundation of B’nai B’rith 
Cinema-Victory Lodge, $1,000, for orchestral work 
by young American composer. Grant Beglarian, 
for Diversion for Orchestra. 

John E. Kimber Awards, administered by Kim- 
ber Farms foundation, Niles Calif. Kimber Award 
in Instrumental Music, $2,000 and gold medal, 
Stephen Bishop, pianist; $2,000, Austin Reller, 
Violinist, both of Berkeley, Calif. Frank Man- 
cini Music Teaching Award, $1,000, Dr. Louis W. 
Curtis, Los Angeles. 

_Leventritt Award, annual competition for 
pianists. First prize, $1,000 and appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic and other American 
orchestras, to Malcolm Frager. Gold medals to 
runners-up, Tana Bawden and Kenneth Amada. 

National Federation of Music Clubs, annual 
award, $1,000, for accomplishing most for 
American music abroad. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

Naumburg Music Prizes, a competition, estab. 
1926 by Walter _W. Naumburg Musical Foundation. 
Winners of recitals: Howard Aibel, pianist; Ralph 
Votapek, pianist; Sophia Steffan, mezzo soprano. 
Composers’ Award: Cecil Effinger, for Little Sym- 
phony; George Barati, for Chamber Concerto. 

Student Composers’ Awards, annual competition © 
for student composers in the U. S. and Canada, 
by Broadcast Music, Inc. Prizes Tanging from 
$1,500 to. $500 were given to David S. Bates, 
Massilon, Ohio; Jed Curtis, Michigan City, Ind.: 
Marjorie Greif, New York, N. Y.; Michael M. 
Horvit, Pepperell, Mass.; Gerald Humel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Alan Kemler, Chestnut Hill, Mass., J. 
Theodore Prochazka, Roselle Park, N. J,; Thomas 
R. Putsche, West Hartford, Conn.: William Wilder, 
Derry, N. H. 

Town Hall Debut Award, by Concert Artists’ 
Guild. Agustin Anievas, pianist, New York, N. 


WILLIAM PENN AWARD 

By Greater Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, for contribution to the nation’s economy, 
Thomas B. McCabe, Scott Paper Co. 

PILLSBURY BAKING CONTEST 

Conducted annually by Pillsbury. Mills, 
neapolis. Grand Prize, $25,000, to Mrs, Eunice 
Surles, Lake Charles, La., for a Mardi Gras 
party cake. Second Grand Prize, $5,000. Mrs. Joyce 


Min- 


iy 
Po 
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Anderson. Orchard Park, N. Y., for a 


Ss, 
strips-of-beef casserole. 


“4 Poetry Awards 
cademy of American Poets, $5,000 fellowship, 
for distinguished poetic achievement, Louise Baraat 


Jackson Barker, for thr 
Stories, The Names of the Rose, or What the 
Word Said, and Nocturne. Second Prizes, $200 
each, Samuel French Morse, for Star Poems and 
A Poem in Praise of Hancock Point; Robert Penn 
Warren, for Garland for You. 

Bollingen Prize for Poetry, by Yale Univ. Library, 
fue To Theodore Roethke, for Words for the 


Dickinson College arts award, annually, $1,000. 
First award in 1959 to Robert Frost. 

Poetry Society of America, annual awards. Alex- 
ander Droutzkoy Memorial Award, gold medal for 
distinguished service to poetry, W. H. Auden. 
Shelley Memorial Award, for achievement in 

oetry, approx. $1,000, to Jose Garcia Villa. Emily 

. Hamblen Award, to the Trianon Press, Paris, 
for its facsimile edition of Blake’s The Book of 
Urizen. Poetry . Society of America Annual 
Award, Gustav Davidson and Maxine W. Kumin. 
Reynolds Award, $200, Norma Farber. Edna St. 
Vincent Millay Memorial Award, $200, Theodore 
Roethke. Arthur Davidson Ficke Memorial Award, 
$200, jointly to Samuel French Morse and Ulrich 
Troubetzkoy. Walt Whitman Award, $200, Milton 
Hindus. Poetry Chap-Book Award, Hyder E. Rol- 
lins. Leonora Speyer Memorial Award, Gertrude 
May Lutz. William Rose Benet Memorial Award, 
John Holmes. 

Yale Series of Younger Poets. William Dickey, 
for Of the Festivity. 


POWELL AWARD 

Estab. under will of Edward Powell, $10,000 and 
gold medal, presented every 4 years to a Phila- 
delphian engaged in manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests who has produced the best results 
for the benefit and prosperity_of the city in that 
field. 1959 award to John A, Diemand, president, 
Insurance Co. of North America. 

PRESIDENT’S GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 

Authorized by Congress as highest honor gov- 
ernment can bestow. for distinguished. Federal 
civilian service. To James V. Bennett,, director, 
Bureau of Prisons; Dr. Wernher von Braun of 
the Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency; Robert D. 
Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of State; Doyle 
L. Northrup, director, Special Weapons Squadron, 
U. S. Air Force; Hazel K. Stiebeling, director, 
Inst. of Home Economics. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSN. 

Sedgwick Memorial Medal, for distinguished 
service in public health. Louis I. Dublin, con- 
sultant, Inst. of Life Insurance, New York, N, 3p 


DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 
U. S. Navy’s highest civilian citation. To John 


“3. Bergen; Joseph Bryan; Miss Evelyn M. Collins; 


‘Albert Crary; Francis B. Crocco; Dr. Edgar H. Dix, 
Jr.; Thomas S. Gates, dr.; George Cc. Gilman; 
Dr. Laurence McKinley Gould; Dr. Gaylord P. 
Harnwell; Rev. Theo. M. Hesburgh; Rev. Daniel 
J. Linehan; Jack R. McKenzie; Dr. James E 
Mooney; Garrison Norton; Robert Osborn; Dr. 
Herman I. Schlesinger; C. Horton Smith; Kermit 
Smith; John A. Sutro; Erwin C. Uihlein; Dr. 
Fric A. Walker; Fred Waring. 


Radio and Television Awards 

Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, an- 
nually since 1948, ‘“‘Emmy’’ statuettes. Single 
program—Evening with Fred Astaire. Dramatic 
series—Playhouse 90 and Alcoa-Goodyear theatre. 
Comedy series—Jack Benny Show. Musical or 
variety series—Dinah Shore Chevy Show. Western 
series—Maverick, Public service program—Omni- 
bus. Panel, quiz or audience participation series— 
What’s My Line. Special dramatic program— 
Little Moon of Alban (Hallmark Hall of Fame). 
Special musical or variety program—Evening with 
Fred Astaire. Stars—Raymond Burr, Perry Mason, 
Jack Benny, Loretta Young, Jane Wyatt. Support- 
ing roles—Dennis Weaver, Tom Poston, Barbara 
Hale, Ann B. Davis. Best performances—Perry 
Como, Fred Astaire, Dinah Shore, Julie Harris. 
Newsreporting series—Huntley-Brinkley Report, 
Special news program—Face of Red China (CBS). 
News commentator or analyst—Edward R. Murrow. 
On-the-spot coverage of news event—CBS on 
Cuban revolution. 

Alfred I. duPont awards in television and radio 
for contributions to public welfare. David Brink- 
ley, NBC, commentator; KLZ-TV, Denver, Colo.; 
WSNY, Schenectady, N. Y. 

George Foster Peabody Radio and Television 


Awards, annually since 1940, to honor distinguished 
achievement in television and radio. News—(TV 
The Huntley-Brinkley Report, NBC; (radio 
WNEW, New York City. Dramatic entertainment 
—(TV). Playhouse 90, ‘S. Musical entertain- 
ment—(TV) Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic, CBS. Entertainment with humor— 
(TV) Steve Allen Show, NBC. Education—(TV) 
Continental Classroom, NBC; (radio) Standard 
School Broadcast, Standard Oil Co. of_ Calif. 
Programs for _youth—(TV) College News Confer- 
ence, ABC, Programs for Children—(TV) The 
Blue Fairy, WGN-TV, Chicago. Contribution to 
international understanding—(TV) M.D._Inter- 
national, NBC; (radio) Easy as ABC, ABC-Unesco. 
Public service—(TV) CBS-TV; (radio) the Hidden 
Revolution, CBS. Writing—(TV), James Costigan, 
for Little Moon of Alban, Hallmark Hall of Fame 
NBC. Special awards—An Evening with Fred 
Astaire, NBC; Fountain of Youth, NBC. 

Robert E. Sherwood Television Awards, by the 
Fund for the Republic, for telecast programs 
dealing with freedom, justice and tolerance. Awards 
divided among producer, director and writer of 
each program. $5,000 to Made in Japan (Play- 
house 90—CBS-TV), Herbert Brodkin, Herbert 
Hirschman, Joseph Stefano; $2,500 to Twenty 
Cent Tip (Loretta Young Show—NBC-TV), John 
London, Jeffrey Hayden, Pauline Stone; $2,000 to 
Report from Alabama (NBC-TYV), Julian Good- 
man, Charles Jones, Frank McGee; $2,000 to the 
American Stranger (Kaleidoscope—NBC-TV), Reu~ 
ven Frank, George Murray, Robert McCormick; 
$1,000 to Small World (CBS-TV), Edward ie 
Murrow, Fred Friendly; $1,000 to Bishop Pike 
series (ABC-TV), Wiley Hance, Bob Robb; $500 to 
Meet Mr. Lincoln (Project 20—NBC-TV), Donald 
B. Hyatt, Richard Hanser. 


ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 

Public Service Awards, based on grant by John 
D. Rockefeller, 3rd, administered by Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, 
Princeton University. In recognition for outstand- 
ing public service. Designed to enable recipients 
to study in this country or abroad, or to spend 
time in a comparable educational activity. Individ- 
ual awards to maximum of $17,500. Seventh annual 
awards to 11 career employees of the U. S. 
Government: Dr, Dean R. Chapman; Dr. Charles 
L. Christ; Miss Lily Mary David; Louis A. 
Fanget; Isaiah Frank; Harry Heller; Dr. Louis 
Morton; J. Robert Schaetzel; Marvin A. Schnei- 
derman; Abner D. Silverman; James H. Stover. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 

By Theodore Roosevelt Assn. To Henry Cabot 
Lodge, for distinguished service in international 
affairs; Horace Marden Albright, for distinguished 
service in conservation; and to the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 

Estab. 1947, to promote international under- 
standing. Rotary International has awarded 
through 1959, 1,198 fellowships to outstanding 
college graduates from 67 countries for one year 
of study abroad. Grants average $2,500. Total 
grants exceed $3,000,000. 
AMER. ASSN. FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

Newcomb Cleveland Prize, $1,000, to author of 
@ paper representing contribution to_ science, 
Shared by Dr. Jerzy Neyman and Dr. Elizabeth 
oe eee of the Statistical Laboratory, Univ. of 

alif. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 
Lindsey Morris Memorial Prize, Pietro Montana, 
Mrs. Louis Bennett Prize, Dexter Jones, John 
Gregory Award, William M. Philips and Mary 
Tilden Strebeigh. 


Theatre Awards 

Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), annually by 
American Theatre Wing for season’s outstanding 
contribution to theatre. 1958-59 season: Musical— 
Redhead. Play—J.B. Stars—Jason Robards, Jr., 
Gertrude Berg, Gwen Verdon, Richard Kiley. Sup- 
porting roles—Charlie Ruggles, Julie Newmar, Pat 
Stanley, Leonard Stone, Russell Nype. Direction— 
Elia Kazan. Musical direction—Salvatore Dell’ 
Isola, Choreography—Bob Fosse. Costumes—Rou- 
ben Ter-Arutunian. Scenery—Donald Oenslager. 
Stage technician—San Knapp. Special awards— 
La Plume de Ma Tante and entire cast; John 
Gielgud, for his Ages of Man; Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse for their long successful collabora- 
tion. 

Barter Theatre of Virginia Award, for most 
distinguished contribution to American theatre 
during New York season: Robert Whitehead, 
producer. 

Clarence Derwent Awards, for best supporting 
performances by non-featured actress and actor, 
$500 each: Lois Nettleton in God and Kate 
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hy, and David Hurst in Look after Lulu. 
Maw vork Drama Critics’ Circle, ayer a 
Broadway productions, 1958-59 season: ie 
Raisin in the Sun, by Lorraine Hansberry. Dae 
cal—La Plume de Ma Tante. Foreign te eats 
Visit, adepted by ee Valency from a play 
Friedrich rrenmatt. 
OY oh bert Foundation Award, gold hare Fes 
tsar. in recognition of most outstanding individ- 
ual contribution to New York theatrical season 
of 1958. 
Variet: 
best per: 


les: 2 
eeciine). Sandra Church (Gypsy). Director: Elia 


Kazan (Sweet Bird of Youth). Composer: Harold 
Rom Rides 


e (Destry Again). Lyricist: Stephen 
Sondheim (Gypsy). 
U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 4 
Annual awards to ‘‘Great Living Ami a 
. Harry F. Byrd, Helen Hayes, Dr. Frank S. 
Knight. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mrs. 


Williamson, Gen. Robert E. Wood. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

Peace Award, for exceptional contribution to 
cause of world peace, Vice President M. 
Nixon. National Defense Award, for exceptional 
contribution to defense of the U. S. and the free 
world, Senator Lyndon B.. Johnson. Americ; 
Award, for outstanding contribution to American 
democracy, Herbert Hoover. 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 


‘ohn Smith is used as a representative American name. 
The Eajwation peor ‘Sir is pimeer permissible when addressing a person not known to the writer. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. —. 
Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 
Mr. President. More intimately: My dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr. President and Mrs. 
The Vice President takes the same forms as 


President. CABINET OFFICERS 

Address: Mr: John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also: Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 
Also: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

THE BENCH 

.Address: The Hon, John Smith, Chief Justice 
of the United States. The Hon. John Smith, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Hon. John Smith, Associate 
Judge, U. S. District Court. 

Salutations: Dear Sir or Dear Mr. Chief Justice. 
Dear Mr. Justice. Dear Judge Smith. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, 
etc. Also The Hon. John Smith, House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, Washington, D. C. Or Rep. John 
Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, Dear 
Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative is sometimes addressed 
colloquially as Congressman, 


OFFICERS OF ARMY AND NAVY 


Address: Careful attention should be given to 
the precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur; Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 
States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 
Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 
If he is retired, Rtd. is added. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear General. All gen- 
eral officers, whatever rank, are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as generals. Likewise a lieutenant colonel 
is addressed as Colonel and first and second lieu- 
tenants are addressed as Lieutenant. 


Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed 
as Mister, Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. 
A Catholic chaplain may be addressed as Father. 
Members of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed as 
Nurse. WACs may be addressed informally by 
their equivalent army rank. Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy are addressed as Cadet 
officially and in written correspondence. Aviation 
and other cadets of the Army and Air Force are 
addressed as Cadet. Noncommissioned officers are 
addressed by their titles. 


The Dionne and Diligenti 


The first quintuplets in medical history to sur- 
vive beyond infancy were the Dionne sisters, born 
May 28, 1934, in Callender, Ont., Canada, to Mr, 
and Mrs. Oliva Dionne. The quintuplets, named 
Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Marie and Yvonne, were 
all delivered within half an hour by Dr. Allan R. 
Dafoe. Their aggregate weight was 13 Ibs., 6 
ounces. The state interested itself in their welfare, 
and photographs and articles built their fortune. 
Emile died Aug. 6, 1954. When the four surviving 
sisters became of age May 28, 1955, they obtained 
control of trust funds said to exceed $200,000 each 
Subsequently all were married except Yvonne, a 


AMBASSADOR, GOVERNOR, MAYOR 

Address: The Hon. John Smith, followed by 
his title. He can be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of ———————, 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of ———————; 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany, 
N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Erie, Pa. 

THE CLERGY 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi- 
ness Pope (name), State of Vatican City, Italy. 

Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop or a 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and the 
salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverend 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mon- 
signor; a monsignor who is a domestic prelate is 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation is 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed 
Reverend John Smith, and saluted as Reverend 
Father, or Dear Reverend Father. In addressing 
a priest of a religious order letters designating 
his order follow his name on the address. A 
Brother is addressed Brother ———————, and 
saluted Dear Brother ——. A Sister takes 
the same form, ; 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If a 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed: 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. When 


a clergyman does not have the degree the saluta-, 


tion is Dear Mr. Smith. 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, and 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 


: ROYALTY AND NOBILITY 

An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
Sir, or Your Imperial Majesty. 

A King or Queen is addressed as His Majesty 
(Name), King of (Name), or Her Majesty (Name), 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, or 
May it please Your Majesty. 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of royal 
blood are addressed as His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness, and saluted with May it please Your Royal 
Highness. 

A Duke or Marquis is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace, 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam, 
with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, or 
Your Grace, if she is of high rank, 


Quintuplets 

nurse. Marie was married Aug. 11, 1958, to Florent 
Houle. Cecile, married to Philippe Langlois, gave 
birth to a son Sept. 16, 1958, Annette, the wife of 
Germain Allard, became the mother of a son Nov. 


1, 1958 
DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS 


Quintuplets, two boys and three girls, were bor: 
to G. Franco Diligenti and his wife Vallota hae 
15, 1943, in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The father 
is president of textile corporations. The children 
attend different private schools in order to develop 
as individuals. They speak Spanish, Italian, 
French, German and English. The Diligentis also 
have another son and two more daughters. 


ELECTION STATISTICS 
Popular and Electoral Vote for President, 1956 


Compiled by The World Almanac from official returns of the States. 
Blank and void ballots excluded from all totals. 


ait. a Blectoral vote >|) Se ee Popular.vote"._ 5. 
States peers oes eee Steven- | An- Hass Holt- 
rer | fom. | Reser | Som. | dnate | Bra | Bobs | Tors] OsBee 

Alawnens 11* 105.694] - 280,844) 20;328]...0..s|> 2% «> «|e ae ‘ 496,861 
Ariz... site 176,900) -112;880]) “-808).\icx:e, ils Wc -v'l ec ccehepetal ane 290,173 
ATES, soc. ee 8 186/287) — -218,277| «7008s sae. }in es - se eille uated eee 406,572 
Calif aia Fist 3,027,668] 2,420,135| 6,087|...... 300| 11,119] 1,046] 5,466,355 
Colona ee =F 394,479| 263,997] 759]......| 3,308]...... 531| 663,074 
Conn...... Roe FLA SOT | ecZ OG O70 he sree o!l's tice aisle line eaedtas eae 205|-1,117,121 
Deka mien Rar, 98,057 OMDTIE L caowilit. eette 400]... 177,988 
Rigs dons rare 6 43:840|; <ARO3B 7 oscar co sos| 5 al brelees| sca celcle ell a peeemterel ea 1,124,220 
Gases ee 12 222,778] '444,388| 1,754|......].....- ook ean nk eee 668,920 
Idaho. .... at 166,979| »/105;868|? 126)..." Jaren , 16| 272,989 
TA ee ae 2,623,327), 1,775,682 | ses codes +a] = SpO42) aerate 56| 4,407,407 
Inds.+a0- 1,182,811] -783,908]......]... 6,554|......| 1,974,607 
Towa..... : Pe 729,187| 501,858) 3,202]......| 125]...... 192| 1,234,564 
KAD wc BGOGj878 |e 208, Bi 7i|ctatavetei| Pec sets nteceaeke 8,048]. ..65 866,243 
Kya sis 572,192} 476,453)...... 358| 2,145|......| 1,053,805 
Teint 329,047, 243,977) 44,520]......|....--].- ESE [rin 617,544 
Mes lenis s 249 D3S8|--.- 102:468 15 lars <iers lace « ve adeiffecaie) eine toteenesratel amen P 351,706 
NGG sae BO: 73S|i— BTZ,O13 |p, o:a,0 + aoe 0.00) +» + coi tetova 932,351 
Mass...... 1,393,197| 948,190]......]. 5,573| 1,205 341| 2,348,506 
Mich...... 4) FA3;\647]--1,869,808 ais -0-2)|'s o-edteo Hanis 6;023||.%.neen 3,080,468 
Minn.... 740,302| 617525 |o6-. oc ba ote 2,080\ spree 1,098] 1,340,005 
Miss...... 8 (a) 60,685, 144,498]......] 42,966]......].. Rd Prserine| eee 
Moles ss cat 13 914,299] 918,273)......|... pI a Aon ams wae | 1,832,572 
Mont.... 4 154-053) DIG QOS Irs csi is +s ccecar|'= el siege anemone erie 271,171 
Nebr...... 6 , 878,108}  199,029]..... al coe Sracbrall So Sorel | reteene ae ‘ 577,137 
Nev.....- 3 3 ; 56,049 PU) 1) ae meins reeiamed (inc is IGE ros cil a 96,689 
NOES 4 176,519 90,364 111.02 s. eS |e ...| 266,994 
NOs 16 1,606,942] 850,337] 6,317]...... 6,736| 9,147| 5,833) 2,484,312 
BWMs.2.. 4 146,788} 106,098 364 : 69 607|..... 253,926 
INES Wachies 45 Ni 4,340,340] b2,750,769} 1,027|...... 150| eens 1,050] 7,093,336 
Ne et nie 14 575,062)  590,530)......].... ali. oes [emer ee 1,165,592 
NSS 4 156,766 96,742 ABS. ccs | case dete heen : 253,991 
Ohio.... 25 2,262,610} 1,439,655|......|....2.|--2e2- BERT EP «: 3,702,265 
Okita.) ev 8 473,769|  385,.581|......|..- Sil eae ral eae cola s eiee te 800,050 
Gray cats 6 406, 393 3291204 |. ale el eics sci] oe o/-lnilinne co eronel| ianatenae 735,597 
Pacts eA 32 2,585,252] 1,981,769]......]....:- Tid ATi 2,035| 4,576,503 
Reiss 4 a D5 B19}-w.8 161,790 |cfretc ele |a.+ caeceai| eens wiles eee] eee! 
Bie Meacek: 8 75,700} 136,372 288.500)! e.0 | neceoiee eeenene 300,583 
rth 0 Sepinys : 4 AZ1. B69) _122,288) - oct cis |ucen's ajo[s » oxnyei|in Zee ete] aman 293,857 
Tenn...... 11 462,288|  456,507| 19,820|......]....-. UENO legate 939,404 
Texas..... 24 1,080,619} 859,958] 14,591|......]...-.-)eeeseelereree 1,955,168 
Gtahiwsin den 4 DIB/631\ est 18,364). « s2-- | 0 01am cei (orevansll =) honeemtal|caranamengs 333,995 
Via 3 110,390 42,549]. ..... Bole secateee | aieeneine 39| 152,978 
Wat ivecn res 12 ‘ 386,459] 267,760] 42,964]..-...]....0-]eeeees 795| 697,978 
Wash... 9 ‘ 620,430]  523,002|......|...+-- 7, ABT cote eee 1,150,889 
W. Va. 8 449,297) “S81/B34 |, cs. s [oes vie a |e. cles fe acoreioimlfoenenceens 830,831 
Wise....:. 12 954,844,  586,768| 6,918|.... 710). one 1,318] 1,550,558 
Wy0...... 3 74,573 49 {B54 ores cl a fos, 2:00) Sede sl erate oN nee 124,127 
Total...| 457 74% |35,585,316|26,031,322/175,6791134,132! 44,099! 41,937 14,555 162,027,040 


*Stevenson, Dem., 10; Walter B. Jones of Alabama, 1. Total for Stevenson, 13 


(a) Eisenhower—“epublican, } 

(b) Stevenson—Democrat, 2,458,212; Liberal, 

(1) Andrews—Alabama Arizona, Colorado, Tennessee and Wisconsin (Independent); 
California, New Hampshire and Texas (Constitution); Georgia, Idaho, New York 
Carolina (Write-in); Iowa. (A.C.P. of Iowa), Louisiana and Virginia 
(Conservative); New Mexico (New Party); North Dakota (American Party). 

(2) Byrd—Kentucky (States’ Rights); Mississippi (Independent); South Carolina 

(3) Hass—Minnesota (Industrial Government); New York (Write-in) ; 

(4) Hoitwick—Prohibition. 

+*OTHER 


Dobbs (Social Workers)—California, 96; Minnesota, 
| Workers), 2,035; Virginia, 351; Wisconsin (Ind.), 56 
Hoopes (Socialist )—California, 
(Soc, Dem,), 444; Wisconsin (Ind.), 754. Total, 2,126. 
Krajewski (American Third Party)—New Jersey, 1,829. 
‘ Smith (Christian National)—California, 8. 
i> Werdel Thomas (Write-in)—New York, 492. 
FZ Scattered—California, 819; Connecticut, 205; 
. York, 476; Vermont, 39. Total, 1,952. 


292,557; total 2,750,769. 


4. Total, 8,148. 


Idaho, 16; Illinois, 56; Massachusetts, 


56,372; Black and Tan Grand Old Party, 4,313; total 60,685. 


Arkansas, 


rt, and South 
(States’ Rights); New Jersey 


(Ind. by petition). 
Wisconsin (Independent). 


1,098; New Jersey, 4,004; Pennsylvania (Militant 
123; Colorado, 531; Iowa, 192; New York (Write-in) 82; Virginia 


341; New 


Pees es 2 ee ee 


586 , United States—Presidential Popular and Electoral = oa 
Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 


é 5 tional Republican; 
. 5 (RB ublican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) Na 
cea Fey aul: ues ssi 5 (Pr) Progressive; (SR) States’ Rights 


Year President Elected Po artes 


12S SE Se 

9 |Géorge Washington (F)....| Unknown 
1793 George Washington (F).... ne 
1796 |John Adams (F).........-- Unknown 
1800 |Thomas Jefferson (DR)...,| Unknown 
Elected by House of Repre-| 
sentatives (due to tie vote) 


Thomas Jefferson (DR) Unknown 
1808 James Madison (DR)......| Unknown 
1812 |James Madison (DR) -| Unknown 
1816 |James Monroe (DR). .| Unknown 


1820 |James Monroe (DR). 5 
1824 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 
Elected by House of Rep-' 
eh) Be Stren 
a polled a major 
1828 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 647,231 
1832 j|Andrew Jackson (D)....... 687,502 
First national convention) 
for Presidential candidat: 


nknown 
105,321 


John Quincey Adams (NR).. 
Henry Clay (DR)......... 


William H. Harrison (W)... 
Lopeol? 238 Martin Van Buren (D) 


(Died April 4, 1841) 

James K, Polk (D)........ 1,337,243 170 |Henry Clay (W)..-....... 
1848" Zachary Taylor (W)....... 1,360,101] 163 {Lewis Cass (D)........... 

(Died July 9, 1850) 


1852 |Franklin Pierce (D)........ 
1856 |James C. Buchanan (D).... 
1860 |Abraham Lincoln (R) 


‘i .474| 254 |Winfield Scott (W)........ 
1927/05 174 ponte oo ey: = ere 
en - fe) vewe 

a ae eens Foie Ae Breckinridge (D) ... 
John Bell (Const. Union)... 
2,216,067} 212 (George McClellan (D)..... 


3,015,071; 214 |Horatio Seymour...... a 

597. Horace Greeley (D-L). 
eee lees (Died Nov. 29, 1872) 
4,033,950| 185 (Samuel J. Tilden (D) 


1864* |Abraham Lincoln (R) 

(Died April 15, 1865) 
1868 |Ulysses S. Grant Ge 
1872 |Ulysses S. Grant (R) 


1880* (oe ES ott apes 4,449,053) 214 |Winfield S. Hancock (D)... 
Died Sept. 19, 
1884 |Grover Cleveland (D)..... .| 4,911,017] 219 jJames G. Blaine (R)....... 


5,444,337| 233 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 
5,554,414/ 277 |Benjamin Harrison (R) 
ae Be PSB Sion e 
7,035, 271 am J. Bryan ree, 
7936-638 292 |William J. Bryan (D)...... 


,628,834| 33 Alton B. Parker (D).. 
3 a ttt ote William J. Bryan (D). 
.| 6,286,214) 435 |Theodore Roosevelt (Pr)... 
aes rage tae eens 5 atdepd 
Woodrow Wilson (D)......| _ 9,129,606) 277 arles E. Hughes (R)..... 
1920" es Qa. Harding (R)....] 16,152,200} 404 |James M. Cox (D)........ 
led Aug. 2, 
1 Ivin vit «eeeeee}| 15,725,016] 382 |John W. Davis (D)........ 
a4 108 Sei z : Robert M. LaFollette (Pr). . 
1928 Herbert Hoover (R).......| 21,892,190) 444 (Alfred E. Smith (D)....... 
1932 |Franklin D, Roosevelt (D)..| 22,821,857| 472 |Herbert Hoover (R)....... 
1936 |Franklin D, Roosevelt (D)..| 27,476,673] 523 |Alfred Landon (R).... 
1940 |Franklin D. Roosevelt BD} ..| 27,243,466] 449 |Wendell Willkie (R) 


1944* |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D) ; .| 25,602,505| 432 |Thomas E. Dewey (R)..... 
(Died Apr 12, 1945) 


1 Harry 8S. Truman (D).,....| 24,105,812} 303 |Thomas EK. Dewey (R)..... 
og ‘ “esate a8 J. Strom Thurmond (SR)... 


Henry A. Wallace (Pr)... .. 
1952 |Dwight D. Eisenhower (R) 36,252) 442 |Adlai E, Stevenson (D).... 


-| 33,936, 
1956 |Dwight D. Kisenhower (R).! 35,585,316! 457 |Adlai EB. Stevenson (D).... 


1904 |Theodore Roosevelt (R) 
1908 |William H. Taft (R).. 
1912 |Woodrow Wilson (D)... 


26,031,322 


*1840—President Harrison died a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President, 


Oe ae Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
more, 


1864—President Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’ 
Booth, and died April 15, whereupon Vice President Andr 


1876—Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina election returns were disputed. A board 
of Commissioners, referred to as The Electoral Commission, was created by act of Congress (approved 
Jan, 29, 1877) for the purpose of deciding disputed cases in the 1876 presidential election, It was in 
session from Feb. 1 to March 2, 1877 and its decisions resulted in the seating of Hayes, the Republican 
candidate who received the disputed 22 electoral votes. The members of the commission voted on 
party lines—8 Republicans and 7 Democrats. Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
and Wheeler elected President and Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for Hayes and 184 for 
Tilden, The Senate was Republican. The House, which was Democratic, resolved and declared as a 
separate body (March 3) that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the face of the returns, 


1880—President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, at Washington, D. C., by Charles J. Guitea 
York and died Sept, 19, whereupon Vice Presidént Chester A. Arthur became Presidente eo» NeW 


1888—On the result of the popular yote Cleveland had more votes th 
votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland elected Harriso 


1900—President McKinley was shot, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan Am 
died on Sept. 14, and Vice President Theodore Roosevelt became 


s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
ew Johnson became President. 


an Harrison but the 233 electoral 
m president. 


erican Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. He 


President. T 
a a : da ‘he assassin, Leon Czolgosz, 
1920—President Har ding died at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2, 1923, an W V 
4 , g , d as succeeded by ice 


1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm S rings, Ga., on April 1 
pet ede teuman tern Prenk. }9) p 2, 1945, whereupon Vice President 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Compiled by the World Almanac from official returns of the States 


Alabama Alabama (continued) 
1956 ee eee on Fi kegs Proh., 698; Browder, Com., 
Bisiiart Siovel. 1944 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 198,918; Dewey, Rep. 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 1948" (pies, en 1 feb eee 190, 
: iaeerc =r Laat ae ee ral Obs Rep. 40,930; Wallace, Prog., 1,! 522; Wat- 


,0 
ee ‘wres.) "Eisenhower, Rep., 149,231; Stevenson, 


77 2/530 715,075; Hamblen, Pr 
: 075;  Proh., 1,814, 
ee ease ane 1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 280,844; Hisen= 
Potions 628 . hower, Rep., 195,694: Independent electors, 
1,324]. 1,958 ee Ari 
Tanah ewes = rpms eee 
, , 1 
845| 2/661 
pe eh Eisen- | Steven- 
1,246 1’962 ower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
1597| 1.677 
11056| ‘1,407 1,193 
973| 4.163 5,640 
1,819 ‘007 2,408 
885| 1687 4,928 
1,070] ‘1/411 2 
2'257| 41887 3,019 
67| 21252 50,285 
4381| 51510 , 
1284] 2/318 2,598 
2'394| 2°21 21,237 
5'684| 5°768 1522 
17619| 37383 1,365 
17529 3 628 
7198 "374 Cire: 
1'948| 1/956 
3'399| 33 1058 
eee ae) eT ARIZONA VOTE SINCE 1912 
eo 5 1,314 1912, (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dems, 10,324; Taft, Rep., 
Reaeitehs 429 2,127 3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6, 949; "Debs, Soe., 3, 163. 


1910 \eres.), Wilson, Dem. +) Oo 170; Hughes, Rep. Fr 


1,86 4,758 90,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3.174. 
43,695| 38,604 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 29,546; Harding, Rep., 
867 2, 37,016; Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs, Soc., 2: 
2,458 9,150 Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. 
1,197 2,961 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 7 S18: Davis, Dem., 
nie Sone 1,586 3,302 26,235; LaFollette, Prog., 1 
589 4,145 1928 (Pres. ), Hoover, Rep., oe 533: Smith, Dem., 
326 623 8,537; Foster, Com., 184. 
peat 1,067 1,024 1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Rep., 
2,993 9,0. 36,104; Thomas, Soc., 2,030; Foster, m., 
1,009 1,858 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon, 
2,536 2,849 Rep., 33,433; Lemke, Union, 3.307; Colvin, Proh., 
3,071 6,3: 384: Thomas, Soc., 317. 
20,639| 17,163 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,267; Willkie, Rep., 
759 ; 54,030; Babson, Proh., ‘42, 
8,727 6,890 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 
56,287; Watson, Pro 


421, 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 95,251; Dewey, R 


BSA ccc 993 1,660 77,597; Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Watson, Proh, 
Sse 997 2,631 7186; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1 
1,584 3,151 1952 (Pres. ) Hisenhower, Rep., 152,042; Stevenson, 
Santen 2o01 et foun een: Soo isenhower, Rep., 176, 990; Steven 
fra te oy 2/420 son, Dem., 112,880; Andrews, Ind., 303 = 


Talladega... 
Tallapoosa. . | “ 
lege 


Arkansas 
1952 


Washington. due aun County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
A Se a 5908 570 hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Totals. 195,694| 280,844 Arkansas... Teae 2.835 
ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 1/387| 1388 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96, ges McKinley, Rep., 7,916 3,558 
55,634: Woolley, Proh., 2,762 3,361 2,786 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 719, 857; Roosevelt, Rep., 869 745 
22,472; Swallow, Proh., 612: Debs, Soc., : 272 1,332 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,374; att, Rep., 2,752 1, 


25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 

a ace (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, Rep., 
732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 680; "Debs, Soc., 3,029. 

1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem. 9,409; Hughes, Rep., 
| 22,809: Hanly, Proh., ibd: Berber, Soc., 1,925. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, nea "163, 254; Harding, Rep., 


Columbia. . : 
74,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369. 


Conway.... 
Craighead. . 


i9at (eres) Davis, Dem., 112, 966; Coolidge, Rep 
‘akolleste, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 538. || Crawford... 2)782 2477 
1998" Opies Smith, Dem., 127, 197; Hoover, Rep. ., || Crittenden. . 865 2,982 
120,725: ‘Thomas, ‘Soc., 460. ° "== || Cross...... "461| 2,34 
1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 207,910; Hoover, || Dallas...... 984 737 2,202 
Rep., 34 675; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, Soc.,|| Desha...... 2,935) pei 3,150 


2,030: Upshaw. Proh., 13. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon, 
| Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com., 
whe 679; ‘Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242. 

1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,726; Willkie, 


Faulkner... 
Franklin 
Fulton... 
Garland.,.. 


9 
9,427) 5,437 
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Arkansas (continued) 1956 { 1952 
ae ao 


isen- , Steven- | Ejisen- 
ewer (R)| son (D) fawor CH) pea “(Dy 


County 


1,272 637 1,487 
,454| 1,875 3,571 
2,694) 2,115 2,771 
3,525) 1,842 3,474 
1,428 944 1,492 
i 316 2,499 2,485 
wa | ee eR Sl Le 
Ola.» 1,323 5 ' 5 
Jeffer 5,743 6,426 5,925 8,300 
1,520 69 1,728 2,021, 
836 a4 733 1,637 
1,584 2,303 1,570 2,206 
974 1,719) 1054 1,923 
767 61 595 1,871 
828 130) 783 1,522 
2,081 2,307 2,103 2,567 
1.932 3,234 1,570 3,517 
2,525 2,186 2,868 2,110 
857 1,061 844 1,099 
Millers, 022. 4,307 5,402 3,137 5,337 
Mississippi. . 4,269 6,428 4,586 6,968 
Monroe..... 1,099 1,460) 947 
965 846) 815 
1,039 1,871 1,037 
1,481 832) 1,728 
2,819 5,188) 2,171 
572 719 502 
2,826 3,917 2,592 
905 98 742 
2,117 3,817 2,010 
1,832 1,287 1,756 
2,267 1753 2,226 
917 1,50: 871 
25,702] 23,372) 23,460 
1,117 763 1,302 
2,603 705 1,766 
1,637 1,248 893 
2,441 90 1,996 
10,234 7,489) 10,114 
1,159 ,500) 1,130 
644 927) 655 
1,885 2,114 1,792 
651 756 700 
5,059 7,055 5,266 
Van Buren., 1,296 1,331 1,530 
Washington. 7,683 ,857| 8,650 
White...... 813 4,895 2,884 
Woodruff 92 163) 818 
Wels... 1,381 2,008 1,243 
Total,. 186,287| 213,277|_177,155| 226,300 


RKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres) ), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; cyanea Rep., 
44,710; Woolley, 'Proh., 84; Debs, Soc., ‘27. 
neue cere Par er, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 


1908" “(rres.) Bryan, Dem., 87.015; Taft Rep 
56,760; Chafin, Proh., De Debs. Soc., 5,842. 
ate AG R05 aT heii: Taft, Rep,, 


, ; 


, Proh., 2, 015; Genson, Soc., 6, 999. 
1920 (P be ie Dem., 107, 408; Harding, Rep. a 
71,117; Debs, foes 


5,111. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84 el Coolidge, Rep., 
40,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13.17 
1928 (Pres.), Smith; Dem.. 119, 16: Hoover, Rep., 
77,751; Thomas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com., 317, 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602: Hoover, 
Rep., 28,467; Thomas, Soc., si »269; ‘Harvey, Ind.. 


1,049; Foster, Com., 175. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
; 446; Browder, Com.. 


Rep., 32,039: aH Soc., 

164; Lemke, Union 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dani. 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 
42,121; Babson, Proh., 793; Thomas, Soc., 305. 
1944 (Free), Roosevelt, Dem., uae. 965; Dewey, 


as, B00., 1,037; Wallace, 751; watson! 


orce 5 
Proh., 1. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 177,155; Stevenson, 


Dem., 226,300; Hamblen, Proh,, 886; "MacArthur, 
Christian Nationalist. 458; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1. 
1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., ane Eisen- 

hower, Rep., 186,287; Andrews, Ind., 7,00 

California 

1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 

Alameda....| 192,911 174,033 192,941 

Alpine... ... 114 29 129 ge} 
Amador 2,126 2,181 2,303 2,070 
Butte. ..... 18,382 12,933 18,390 10,491 
Calaveras... 2,843) 2,049 2,942 838 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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‘200 
335 


aa 


‘4 


fe 
3 


Raswencs 


< 


B motor Se 
= 


Sone 


To:-t- 


etree 
SB 


COGOT th ie 


OMe 
Renaea 


i 
& 


a 


_ 


BNE soo 


Totals 


_. . 13,027,668! 2,420,135 12,897. .310 [2,197,548 


CALIFORNIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 
Reps , 164, 155; Woolley, Proh., 5, 1087; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
ae 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


9,5. 
1908" (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., a —— ods Ae ye 
Chafin, Proh., 11,770; 
1912 Gath: > Wilson, matey Ohad: ie" er, Rep., eA 
ah ool. Roosevelt, Prog., "283, 610; Debs, Soc., 


7 
1916 (Pres, ), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep., 
46 itt Hanly, Proh., 27,698: Benson, Soc., 


4 
ven (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rede 
rie Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs. 


ea 
arte (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
tage gee LaFollette, Prog., 424, 649; Faris, Proh., 


1928 ‘Pres. ); Hoover 


Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, 
Dem., 365; Thomas, Soc.. ig 595; "Varney, 
Proh., 14, 394 (incl. in’ Hoover vote); Foster, 
Com., 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 

1932 (Pres, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1, sae 157; Hoover, 
Rep., 847,902: Thomas, Soc., 399: Ui shaw, 
rene ‘ et eet Harvey, Migeeen ‘9, 827; Poster, 

1936 (Pres. dr Pee ako Dem., 1,766,836; Landon, 
Rep., teas Colvin, Proh., 12 17; Thomas, 


1306: eawaer Com., 10,877. 

ety (Pies Peon pe RA Willkie, 

omas, Prog., 6; Br 
on 13, 586; Babson, Proh., < 4 owder, 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 1,988, 564; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,512,965; Watson, Proh., 14,770; Thomas, 
Soc 3,923; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 327. 

1948 ‘(Pres.), Truman, Dem., ie 913, 134; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,895,269; Wallace, Prog., 3 120 381: Watson, 
Ero, Mee named be, ae. 

gehts, eicher 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 133. os Sab Ae 
2,897,310; Steven- 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Re 
son, Dem., 2,197,548; Hal inan, Prog., 24,106; 
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Colorado (continued) 


California (continued 
15,653; MacArthur, (Tenn: 


micket Proh. 

ket, J'5, 926, (Kellems Ticket) 178; Hass, Soc. 
sins oy 206: Scattered, 3,249. 

1986 “Gress, Hise . Rep., 3,027,668; Steven- 
em., 2, 420, 135:, "Hol wick, Proh., 

“Andrews, Constitution, 


eat 
96; sunit j Christian Natl 8; Scattered, 819, 


Colorado 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
ower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 12,778 11,470 8,995 7,321 
Alamosa 442) 1,46: 2,728 1,626 
Arapahoe 19,716 11,351 15,402 9,843 
Archuleta, 635) 423 691 377 
BBSESS oii abar 1,715 1,150 2,122 1,094 
ent. ... 1,718 1,283 1,950 1,317 
Boulder. ... 16,748 8,149 15,069 7,767 
Chaffee..... 2,284 1,303 2,171 1,643 
Cheyenne.. 820) 507 1,004 515 
Clear Creek. 973) 520) 1,145 540 
1,610 
1,369 
726 
231 
2,389 
92,237 
32 
637 
1,058 
586 
11,203 
176 
777 
228 
554 
: 1,045 
Hinsdale... 155 47 154 54 
Huerfano... 2,091 2,262! 2,178 2,773 
Jackson. ... 594 297 579 305 
Jefferson... . 25,398 14,270 19,971 11,509 
Kiowa...... 81 443) ,047 412 
Kit Carson 2,243) 911 2,511 998 
CE eh 1,433 1,355 1303 1,585 
La Plata 4,770 2,366 4,425 2,210 
Larimer . 14,364 ,612) 14,484 5,266 
Las Animas 5,290) 5,099} 4,467 1446 
Lincoln. . 1,603 1,012 1,843 92 
Logan...... 5,199) 2,841) 5,237 2,459 
Mesa....... 12,869) 56 11,883 6,883 
Mineral 168 99 209 9 
Moffat..... 1,762 797 1,922 808 
Montezuma.) 2,492) 1,402 2,466 A127 
Montrose... 4,054) 2,461 4,279 2,037 
Morgan 5,325) 2,956) 5,371 2,297 
Otero 5,964 +122 6,552 3,721 
Ouray 634 697 41 
Park. . 71 297] 775 343 
Phillip 1,535) 887 1,670 789 
Pitkin...... 550} 334 556 309 
Prowers 3,350) 2,460 3,978 2,087 
Pueblox.; sc. 23,454 20,433) 20,333 20,613 
Rio Blanco.. 1,593) 635 1,612 63 
Rio Grande. 2,816 1,441 3,201 1,350 
Routt...... 1,811 1,330) 2,143 1,575 
Saguache 1,149 823) 1,344 714 
San Juan 324 231 432 327 
San Miguel. 648 469) 654 524 
Sedgwick... 1,334 760) 1,528 686 
Summit.... 429 235) 442 271 
Teller.;. 2.0: 977 494 1,042 572 
Waphington 2,020 1,06' 2,398 1,009 
ppectel dale) 17,228) 10,170 18,002 8,890 
ee eee. »782 54 3,404 1,292 
Totals. 394,479| 263,997| 379,782 245,504 


COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 
ae (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 
3,039; Woolley, Proh., 3, 790; Debs. Soc., 714. 
1904 Se ot Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, 
687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 


1908 reven F Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep.. 
123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5, 559; Debs. Soc., 7, 974, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114, 232; Roosevelt, 
Prog., 72, 306; Taft, Rep., 58, 386; "Debs, Soc., 
16,418; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab., 


475. 
arin (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
308; Benson, Soc., 10, 049; Hanly, Proh., 2,793. 
1990" (Pres. jy, Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2 807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
Christensen. Ftd. J 4 3,016. 
19 res oolidge, ep., 
15,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57 368; Faris, Proh., 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc. Lab., 378. 
Hoover, Rep., 2 ; 
133,131; Thomas, Soc., 4785 "Foster, Com., 675 


B rm.-La 
2 Re 250,877; Hoover, 


1.092. 
1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 


195,171; Davis, Dem.,- 


° 


589 


Rep., 189,617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 


Proh.. 
ey (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 295,081; Landon, 
oan 181,267; Lemke, Union 9,962; ‘Thomas, So., 
1,593; Browder, Com., 497; Aiken, Soc. Labor, 336. 
1946 (Pres), Roosevelt. 265,554: Willkie, goes 
“Thomas, er “1,899; Babson, Proh., 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, peat 234,331; Dewey, 
Ree 268,731; Thomas, Soc., 1,977. 
1948 (Fr es.), Truman, Dem., 267,288; Dewey, Rep., 
39,714; Wallace, Prog., 6,115; Thomas, Soc., 
1,678; Soc. Workers., 228; Teichert, Soc. 


Lab., 214. 

1952 Vres, }, Eisenhower, Rep., 379,782; Stevenson, 
Dem., 245,504; MacArthur, Constitution, 2,181; 
Sechaery Late 1,919; Hoopes. Soc., 365; Hass, 


Soc. 
1956 Spies), inchnawer Rep., 394,479; Steven- 
son, Dem., 263,997; Hass, Soc. Lab., 3,308; An~ 
759; ‘Hoopes, Soc., 531. 


Connecticut 


drews, Ind., 


County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

Fairfield,...} 199,841 84,890} 167,278 
Hartford 175,894) 126,923) 150,332 
Litchfield 40,02 17,226 5,73 
Middlesex 25,496 13,851 22,157 
New Haven.| 191,215) 112,208} 165,917 
New London) 43,453 7,317 8,14) 
Tolland. ... 8! 9,111 13,466 
Windham... 20,029 13,553 17,979 

Totals...| 711,837; 405,079| 611,012 


(No minor party candidates) 
CONNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 1900 


11,089; Swallow, Pro 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68, 255; "Taft, Rep., 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380: Debs, Soc., 5,113. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 74, 561; Taft, Rep., 
68,324; Roosevelt, Prog., 34, 129; ‘Debs, Soc., 10,056. 
, 99, 786; Hughes, Rep. Pa 


229,238; , 
10,350; Christensen, ‘947. 
1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322; Davis, Dem., 
710,184) oa LaFollette, Prog., 42,416; Johns, Soc. 
1928 (Pres. a Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040; Thomas, Soc. “aod! "019; Foster, Com, 730: 


281,632; Hoover, 
420; Thomas, Soc., «5 22,767. 

1936 (Pres. “Ay Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, 

Rep., 278, 685; Lemke, Union, 21, 805; Thomas, 
Soc.. 5,683; Browder, Com., 1,193. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621; . Willkie. 

maps 361,021; Browder, Cony, -, 1,091; Aiken, Soc. 

971: Willkie. Union. 798. 
1942 eres, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 435,146; Dewey, 


Rep., 527; Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Teichert, 
Soc. eb 1,220. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep., 


an 154; Wallace, Prog., 13, 1133 Thomas, Soc., 
6,964; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 


1,184; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 611,012; Stevenson, 


Dem., 481,649; Hoopes, Soc., 2.244: Hallinan) 
Peoples, 1,466; Hass, Soc. Lab., 535; Write-in, 5. 
1956 (Pres.). Bisenhower, Rep., 711,837: Steven- 
son, Dem., 405,079; Scattered, 205. 
Delaware 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
New Castle 
(Ine. Wil- 
mington) 71,133) 656,405) 62,658} 58,387 
ENGL aa, cie% 0,303 9,319] 10,144 9,874 
Sussex..... 6,621 13,697 17,257) 15,054 
Totals. 98,05 79,421 90,05 059) 83,315 


DELAWARE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep., 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 517. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, Pie 
23,712; Swallow. Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22, 071; Tat, Foe 
25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. 
1912’ (Pres.). Wilson, ‘Dem., 22, 631; Taft, Rep.. 


16 
1932" (Pres, us 


+ 


ee Pate Dem., 
re) e, 
Pres.), Hoover, mee, Ge, 800: sinith, , Dem., 


: Thomas, Soc., 1,376; Foster. Com., 


69,702: Landon, 


“(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.. 
54,014; Lemke, 


(Pres.). 
Union, 442; Thomas, Soc., mi 633; LaFollette, 


179: Browder. Com.. 52. 
et (Bres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 74,599; Willkie, Rep., 
440; Babson, Proh., 220; Th 115. 


5,498; Nations, Amer., 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 
101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4. 


315. 
144 164: Sain. oon 
Roosevelt, Dem. 2206, 307; 7; Eorer 


ipa’ (Pres. ), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 68,166; Dewey, Rep., 
56,747; Watson, Proh., 154, 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 


94: Thomas, Soc., ,170; Thomas, Soc., 


67, a15 Dewey, Rep., Dein, 249,117: 


69,688; Wallace, 
343; Thomas, Soc , 250; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 29° 
1952 (Pres), Eisenhower, Rep., 


Dem.,, 


90,059: Stevenson, 


Proh., ase: Hallinan, Prog., 155; oe Soc., 20: 
1956 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep. ce 98, 
Dem., “at Holtwick, Proh., 


Lab., 


County 


Highlands. 
Hillsborough 
Holmes... 

Indian River 
Jackson . 

Jefferson... . 
Lafayette... 


Madison.,.. 
Manatee.... 
Marion..... 
Martin. . 
Monroe.... 
Nassau..... 
Okaloosa. .. 
Okeechobee. 


Santa Rosa. 
Sarasota. . 

Seminole. . ee 
St. Johns... 
St. Lucie... 
Sumter..... 


Washington. 


Totals... 


ee Stevenson, 281,988; Sy 


Dem., 
thurmond: States’ 
1952 eee Eisenho Stee Bis 544,036; Stevenson, 

Dem., 444,9: 331 j- 
1956 (Pres. ey SN a tent 643,849; Stevenson, 


Georgia 


Eisen- 
hower (R)| son (D) hower (R) son (D) 


aa 


g 
BIARAwWS 


= 
tae RE te eo Re 
Suspooul 
ite lope (a get 
Nas 


3 


DPD OKAO 
Dee Oey 


accoor 


ON 1OO Oo BOTS 
CU OOH OWE 


Soro 
NOON 
iets 
ie 
Ke 
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Georgia (continued) 1956 Georgia (continued) 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,374; ‘Taft, Rep., 

Ei , 
County | hower (R)| son (D) hower (R) 1912 (Phes.), Wilkow peter “Tait, Hep, 
Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc., i 
Greene. . Hi Rep 


1916 (PB Eres), W , Dem., 125,845; Hughes, or 

cetiecg ayele: Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soc., 
1920 (Pres. Cox, Dem., 107,162; Harding, 

7120: Debs. mais 


eee .. 465. 
1924 (Pres.), D: Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, ’ 
10,300; ‘Davolistte, Prog., 12,691; Faris, Preh., 
331; Nations, Amer., 155. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Bem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep 
63,498; Hoover ‘(anti-Smith, Dems.) 35 1 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; 


Com 

1932 (Pres. Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 

Rep., 19,863; : Upshaw, Proh., 1,125;' Thomas, 
ie i Foster, Com., 23. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem.. 255,364: Landon. 
Rep., 36,942; ee Proh., 660; Lemke, Union, 
141; Thomas, Soc., 

1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,194; Willkie, 
“‘Rep., 23,934; ale Dem., 22,428; total, 46,362. 
Babson, Proh., 983. 

1944 arg ), Hoosevelt, Dem., 268,187; Dewey, 
Rep., 56,506; Watson, Proh., 

1948 (Pres ay n, Dem., 254, 646; Dewey, Rep., 
716,691; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 85,055; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,636; Watson, Rag 732. 

ieee , (Pres, oy ‘Eisenhower, Pi otuee 979; Stevenson, 

6/823: Liberty Pa 1, 

1956" ( (Pres. “p Stevenson, Oe 444,388; Hisen- 
power aad Rep., 222,778; Andrews, Ind., (Write- 
in), 4. 


Gwinnett. - 
Habersham. 


Idaho 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
26,387] 11,328] 27,415] 10,281 
842 542 933 51 
10,476 9,101] 10,864 8,771 
1,218 5 1,274 
1,460 1,442 1,568 1,436 
5,853 3,412 6.11 3,024 
1,384 978 1,609 1,033 
5 285 655) 309 
3,937 3,514 4,309 3,293 
11,099 5,676} 10,252! 4,737 
19 7150 : ,040 
774 669 473 
337 266 425) 224 
15,483 7,540] 17,065 6,810 
1,668 950 1,788 809 
3,944 1,789 ,481 1,676 
18 151 382 126 
1,508 2,024 1,494 1,826 
Schley...... 117 533 1,058 452 
4 521 1,849 1,759 1,653 1,484 
129 +79 1,181 3,252 1,181 
1,458 2,513 1,535 2,710 ,500 
684 2,445 1,717 2,56 1,555 
235 2,835 1,783 3,452 1,404 
730 2,703 2,546 40) 2,269 
136 2,748 1,823 2,970) 1,474 
160 3,127 1,705 3,807 1,318 
440 7,330 6,149 Z 5,414 
276 5024 3,682 j 1254 
284 1,794 1,038 2,100) 848 
203 833 1,292 1,004 1,276 
2,240 1,069}, 660 1,383 562 
960 at es 2,538 1,423 2,756 1,348 
565 Minidoka... 2,954 1,692| 3,128 1,253 
1,096 Nez Perce. . 5,635 6,448 5,659 5,502 
11 Oneida..... 1,324 738 1,547 739 
2,214 Owyhee 1,468 64 1,813 759 
354 Payette 3,342 1,767 ; 1,491 
168 Power...... 1,108 69 1,308 603 
1,360 Shoshone 4,598 4,448 5,119 4,684 
7 eton...... 842 1 9 491 
3,552 Twin Falls 12,097 5,666| 14,471 4,548 
47 Valley...... 1,285 51 1,456 552 
ears Washington. 2,272 1,653 2,616 1,411 
ne Total....| 166,979| 105,868| 180,707| 95,081 
51 IDAHO VOTE SINCE 1900 
150 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29, 414; McKinley, Rep., 
469 27,198; Woolley, Proh..’ 857. 
4,205 1904'(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Pep. i 
232 47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949. 
305 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 
393 52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986: Debs, Soc., 6,400. 
293 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., '33,921; Taft, Rep.. 
ae \hn2778 444,388 198,979 98,979! 456,823 Ep 810; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Debs, Soc., 
'o é , » 
INCE 1900 1916" (Eres. ), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Sa aes! Eye 
1900 (Pres. GEORGIA Yo notes 133; McKinley, Rep.,|| 55,368; Hanly, Proh., shld; Benson, 006. 
a 35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, 46, 19; aaente: fep. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep., 88,975; Watkin Peroh., 9; ‘Debs, Soc., 38: 


a 24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. Obristensen, P.-Lab., 6. 


rel ’ * : 4 . 


Davis, Dem... ,256. 
ete ey SMioover, Rep, 99,848: Smith, Dem., 
09,479; Hoover, 


,), RO paral. Berd 

10} . 

1932) (Pres, 0 A Lib., aha: Thomas, Soc., 
Landon. 


Sen.’ 127,842: Willkie, 
106,553; Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 


ves.), Roosevelt, Dem., 107,399; Dewey, 
10 ete Yon; Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, Soc., 


, Truman, Dem., 107,370; Dewey, Rep., 
sottu bie Wattage, Prog., ‘4,972; Watson, Proh., 
Thomas, 
Pres. , ,isenhower, Rep., 180, 707: Stevenson, 
1958 ( 00; % Hallinan, Pro Of. Write-in; 23. 


56; 
1940 (pres. IP 
Rep., 


1956 (Pres. Me Smisenhower- Rep., 166,979; Stevenson, 
ge 105,868; Andrews, Ind., 126; Write-in, 16. 
Illinois 
County Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 19,569) 11,402) 
Alexander +42 4,167 
OAS oo <n 4,342 2,834 
Boone...... 6,7 ,890) 
Brown...... 2,02: 1,748 
Bureau..... 13,909 5,781 
Calhoun 1,892 1,498) 
Carroll..... 6,503 2,693) 
ase Seis. 4,12 3,36) 
Campaign. .| 28,190} 13,799) 
Christian...| 10,28: 10! 
Crawford. 74 +906 
Cumberland 3,235 2,272 
De Kalb 15,078 4,826 
De Witt 5,30 093 
Douglas 5,559) 2,744 
Du Page 91,834 23,103 
Edgar...... 7,942 4,362 
Edwards 3,339) 1,210) 
Effingham 6,904 4,455) 
Fayette 6,739 4,914 
i) 6,027 2,152 
Franklin 11,761 11,308) 
Fulton..... 12,375) 8,702 
Gallatin. ,.. 2,179 2,230) 
Greene, 4,718 3,909 
Grundy . 7,640 2,618) 
Hamilton, .. 3,675 2,685) 
Hancock... . 8,431 4,854 
FEArGin iis, « 1,919 1,444 
Henderson, . 2,743 1,469 
ERGOT Go 15,896 8,349) 
Troquois.... 12,104 4,487 
Jackson. ... 10,526 7,391 
Jasper.,.... 3,107 2,895 
Jefferson... . 9,637 8,090) 
Jersey. . ; 4,220 3,415) 
Jo Daviess... 6,762 2,906 
Johnson. . 2,973 1,549) 
FCANG. 25.0... 56,009 20,848 
Kankakee 21,993) 11,088 
Kendall. ... 5,057 1,407 
KOK SS oe: 18,656 9,558) 
Lake : : 66,781 32,279 
Lasalle... .. 33,461 18,318} 
Lawrence 6,104 3,751 
TOUS, Oe tt: 11,653 4,531 
Livingston, . 13,939) 5,197 
Logan..... 9,589) 4,793) 
Macon. 27,673 23,066 
Macoupin.. 12,290) 12,303 
Madison, 39,413 47,89 
Marion. 10,813 8,551 
Marshall 4,764 2,245) 
Mason..... 4,677; 3,199 
Massac 4,265 2,359) 
MeDonough. 9,725) 3,872) 
McHenry. 24,912 6,820 
McLean.... 25,758 12,332 
Menard.... 3,180) 1,833 
Mercer... .. 5,732]  — 2'968 
Monroe. 4,715) 2'648 
Montgomery 9,945 7,692 
Morgan.... 10,262 6,327 
Moultrie... | 3,756 2,751 
Ogle. Steer 13,194 3,66 
ae SS ee 50,888 30,145) 
Mevietclo ate 6,513 4,901 5,340 
: 913} ; 5 
Platt.......1 4/6221 2/356 a’7oil_~—«-3"B00 
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Ulinois (continued) 1956 


Be Sore 2,966 
ic] sso] g.778 
Randolph... : 5 
ic ae 5,304 ,48' 
Rock Island. 31,342 29,145) 
Saline...... 8,481 7,215 
(ne 42,951 28,949 
Schuyler... 3,068 2,189) 
Scott,.....5 2,303 1,478 
Shelby..... 7,075 337 
tark....... 3,241 1,118 
St. Clair 41,528 29. 
Stephenson 14,245 6,349 
Tazewell, 23,690 16,230 
inion: 22. ,204 4,359 4,658 " 
Vermilion 26,534) 17,991 25,367 18,771 
Wabash. 4,425 2,713 4,246 2,661 
Warren.. 7,580 996. 8,020 2,973 
Washington 5,299 +820) ,546 2,824 
Wayne..... eee oe res Ja 
ite. soe * , , . 
Whiteside 17,589 6,158 17,294 6,238 
WS re 45,628 25,188 533 29,749 
Winipees:| 2888) es] haa) 2s 
ebago.. ’ 5 , y 
Woodford. . 505 3,257 8,022 3,273 
Totals... .' 2,623,327 1,775,682) 2,457,327 |2,013,920 
ILLINOIS VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 Cc ), Bryan, Dem., 503,061; McKinley, 
ac =) 597,985; Woolley, Proh., 17, 626; Debs, Soc., 
fe) 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., SE = Parker, 
m., . Debs, Soc., Swallow, 
Proh., 34,770. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 450,810; Taft, Rep., 
629,932; Chafin, Proh., 364; Debs, Soc., 34,711. 


1912 '(Pres, ) Wilson, Bane 405,048; Taft, Rep. ve 
253,593; eng Prog., 386, 478: Debs, Soc., 
81, 278: Proh,, ‘10. 

1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 
+ peat Hanly, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc., 


61,30 

howe (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Hehe Rep., 
1,420,480; Watkins, Proh., 11,216; Debs, Soc., 
74,747; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 0. 

1924 (Bres.), Coo olidge, Rep., 1,4 Pct 321; Davis, 
Dem., 576,975; LaFollette, Prog., 433, 027; Johns, 
Soc. Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers, 3,622; Faris, 
Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., 491. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,768,141; Smith, Dem., 
1,313, 817; Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc. 


Lab., 1,812; Foster, Com., 381. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover, 


Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc. +, 67,258; Foster, 
Com., 15,582: Upshaw, Proh., 6,388: Reynolds. 
Soc, Lab., 3,638. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., aia ea Landon, 
Rep., 1,570,393; Lemke, Union,’ 8 Thomas, 
Soc., 7,830, Colvin, Proh., 3,439: Rikon, Soc. 

= (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, 

Rep., 2,047,240; Thomas, Soc., 10,914; Babson, 


- 90. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,079, ie Dewey, 


Rep., 1,939,314: Teichert, Soc. Lab., 9,677; Wat« 
son, 'proh., On 411; Thomas, BGs. 30." 

1948 ‘(Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem., ae 715; Dewey, 
Rep., EC ea 103; Watson, Proh., 11,959; Thomas, 
Soc., 11,522; Teichert, ‘Soc. Lab... 3,118. 

1952 (pres. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,457, 3aT Steven- 
son, Dem:, 2,013,920; Hass, Soc. Lab., 9,363; 
Write- ins, 448. 

1956 (Pres. s Eisenhower, Rep., 2,623,327; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,775,682; Hass, Soc. Lab., 8,342; 
Write-in, 56 

Indiana 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

Adams..... 7,079 3,520 6,20. 744 

Allen....... 58,210] 25,444 54,877 27,506 

Barthol’mew 12,227 8,134 11,462 84 

Benton..... 4,004 1,961 4,125 1,815 

3,855 3,152 3,759 3,144 
8,573 5,318 1,414 +517 
1,649 1,555 8,619 4,986 
5,748 3,312 5,90 3,208 
12,624 7,59 12,29 7,982 
12,483 11,871 11,190 11,703 
7,30: 5,720 7,118 07 
9,690 268 10,057 46 
i 2,694 433, 2,750 2,457 
Daviess... .. 8,608 5,057 8,328 5,247 
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Indiana (continued) 1956 \Indiana (Continue 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 
562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 645. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862,054; Hoover, 
Rep., 677,184: Thomas, Soc., 21,388; | Upshaw, 
Proh., 10,399: Foster, Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 2,070. 

1936 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 934,974; Landon, 

; Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, 


Soc., + 1,090. 
1940 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 874,063; Willkie, 
Rep., 899,465; Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, 


Soc., 2,223. 

1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem., 807,833; Dewey, Rep., 
821,079: Watson, Proh., 14,711; Wallace, Prog., 
9,649: Thomas, Soc., 2,179; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 763. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,136,259; Steven- 
son, Dem., 801,530; Hamblen, Proh., 15,335; 
Hallinan, Prog., 1,222; Hass, Soc. Lab., 979. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,182,811; Steven- 
son, Dem., 183,908; Holtwick, Proh.. 6,554; 
Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,334. 


Iowa 
1956 1952 


Eisen- | Steven- Eisen- Steven- 
County |hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)} son (D) 


Adair...... 3,426| 2,362 4,497] 1,817 
Spee Adams. ..-. 2/248 "756| 3,129] ~—-1,388 
Allamakee. . 5,182]  2:622| 6,087) 2,341 
Appanoose.. 4,980 4,064 5.429 4,276 
‘Audubon... 3'057|_2,585| 3,605| 2,220 
Benton..... 51634, 3.946 6,316] 3,831 
2'946 Black Hawk.| 28,250) 20,40: 28,671 17,360 
a de 9'284 Boone. ...-. 6.740| 5,815| 7,901] 4,896 
ave : 7 Bremer..... 5,930| 2.892| 6,806] 2,363 
eae ee Buchanan...| 5,512| 3,513] 6,432) =. 3.019 
Buena Vista-|  6,470| 4.083] 7,539} 3,254 
Butler...... 5,669| 2.289] 6,360| 1,836 
Calhoun 4409] 2°972| 5,3911 2,411 
Garroll..... 5.816| 5,085| 7,473] 4,139 
CRBS. ace 6,103 2,818 3 2,349 
Gedar...... 5.344|  2:912| 6,176| 2,447 
Gerro Gordo} 12:449| 9/362} 13,207| 8,354 
Cherokee. . - 4,821 3,254 6,018 2,502 
Ghickasaw..| 4,205] 3,275| 5,022] 2,921 
Clarke.....- 2'462| 1929] 31215] 1,653 
Clave connct 5,107|  2,970| 6,271] 2,258 
Clayton 6.529, 4.384] 7,669] 3,730 
Clinton 14°765| 8.394] 15,372| 7,975 
Crawford...| 4.608] 3,749) 5; 3/107 
Dallas 6,619 "185|  8,008|-- 4,501 
Davis. 3'661| 2.458| 3,195] 2,283 
Decatur 9’912| 2'806) 3,621] 2,521 
Delaware... 5,732| 2'621| 6,449) 2,351 
Des Moines.| 11,152]  8(781| 12,182] 8,686 
Dickinson... 5 2'498| 4401 1,748 
Dubuque 17'923| 13/174] 18,075] 14,542 
: Emmett 4°193|  2'386| 4,935] % 1,947 
St. Joseph. . : Fayette 7'914| 4.935] 9,152] £ 4,403 
auiivan ; Floyd...-.- 61172| 3.739| 7,0 2/999 
Switzerland. , 245s ||prankiin....| 4/563} 2.513] 5,432| 194d 
Tippecanoe . : ' Fremont "241| 2/254 3,802 2/085 
Tipton. .... Greene..... 4:255| 2'802| 5,378} 2,228 
OD i ; ¢ 29'718 ||Grundy.... ’915| 1.908] 5,652] ‘1,483 
ene A Solaray ot 149 5'708 ||Guthrie.... . 4283] 2.981 5.377| 2.281 
poorer 25'841 ||Hamilton. . 5.667,  3.829| 7,006] 2,788 
4°395 ||Hancock... . 4305}  2'803| 5,115] 2,053 
1/332 ||Hardin..... 6642|  3.775| 7,880} ~ 3,205 
4'639 ||Harrison.... 5,209| 3,709} 5,972] 3,370 
3'g44 ||Henry...... 5818| 2.667| 6,424| 2.438 
"337 11/819 ||Howard....| 3.491] 3.106) 4,805) 2,564 
3'984| 5,380; 3,963 || Humboldt. . 3°747| 21756| 4,534] 2,124 
3219, 6,795) Sak 3.226 2,083) Beus| eld 
i ; 55 : "75: 628 ; 
: Se eT wis 28] foul Stel ae 
01,530 9/310 095 6 : 
Totals. ../1,182,811| 783,908 1,136,259! 8 9,310/ 7008) Boro nao 
ANA VOTE SINCE 1900 11,298| . B.267| Thea) oot 
1900 (Presd. Bryan Dem., 309,584; McKinley, £680 3'649| 5,712| 3,135 
Rep., 336 063; Woolley, Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 6.680 5,514 ROG: 4,330 
1004 |‘ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Btosse vets) Peete oi eer 31/383 21818 
Rep., bE Swallow, Proh., 23,496; ebs, 3,184 Bor eee Sore 
Sohne Tiree Bris eie Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., +207 1'790 4'893 1/324 
| 348,993; Chafin, Prob; 18,045; Debs, Soc-, ae: "983| 2.652 4,967 2181 
. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; , + |/Mahaska. . . 6.864, 3.965 ‘3 "TAB 
| 151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., Marionieer 6.830 5316 1183 5,196 
igie Ceres) Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., ae oe cei Bias 1435 5,314 
341,005; Roosevelt, | Prog... 3,898; Hanly, Proh., Re thabelts oo) 1175 bytts Bon) Bre 
1928) Ceres.) Box, Dem., $11,364; Harding, Rep., ||Monona.... 3,854 3.477 4,849 2,918 
20. STO: Watkins,” Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc., ||Monfoe... | ; 2616) $.219| 2,786 
zs 24,103; ‘Christensen, Farm.-Lab:, 16,400... ae Montgomery 5.027 2.597 6,074 2.233 
1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., ; Davis, . ||Muse is Pr ree ae 
‘ : , Proh, |!O’Brien..... 6,1: 97 7,136 J 
¥ 492,245, ‘LaFollette, Prog, 71,100: Faris, Proh. “Osceola.....| 2.9861 1,779) 8,573! 1,806 


i 


594 
Jowa (continued) 1956 1952 
Eisen- | Steven- Steven- 
County | hower (R)| son (D) son (D) 
7,380) 2,669 
3,795 2,993 
7,246 40) 2,768 
3,606} 4,472 2)517 
62,392) 50,867 
17,632 9: 11,897 
14 1318 
2,713 -40! 
4,874 2,45 
27,965) 17,807 
4,425 276 
9,651 
13,264 
"538 
4,666 
5,430 1042 
5,844 2,604 
3,340 2497 
11,097 8,681 
1926) 1,905 
6,19 :560 
25,399) 19,474 
2,7 2,46 2,07 
5,512 3,865 3,186 
729,187| 501,858! 808,906! 451,513 
IOWA VOTE SINCE 1900 : 
1900 (Pres,), McKinley, 


Bryan, Dem., 209,265; 
Rep., 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 
Beee ss SOT.207; Swallow, Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep., 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc., 8,287. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep., 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, Soc., 

16,967; Chafin, Proh., 8,404. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep.. 
,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371; Benson, Soc., 10,976. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921; H = 
634,674; Watkins, Proh., 4,197; Debs, Soc., 16,981; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,321. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 537,635; LaFollette, 
Prog., 272,243; Davis, em,, 162,600; Foster, 
Workers, 4,037. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 623,818; Smith, Dem., 
878,986; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm.-Lab., 
8,088; Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 230. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 598,019; Hoover, 
Rep., 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw, 
Proh., 2,111; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 1,094; Foster, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon, 
Rep., 487,977; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., 


506; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 
1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie, 
Rep., 632,370; Babson, Proh.,. 2,284; Browder, 


Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876; Dewey, 
Rep., 547,267; Watson, Proh., 3,752; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 193. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 522,380; Dewey, Rep., 
494,018; Wallace, Prog., 12,125; Teichert, Soc. 
Lab., 4,274; Watson, Proh., 3,382; Thomas, Soc., 
1,829; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 256. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 808,906; Stevenson, 
Dem., 451,513; Hallinan, Prog., 5,085; Hamblen, 
Proh., 2,882; Hoopes, Soc., 219; Hass, Soc, Lab., 
139; Scattering, 29. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 729,187; Steven- 
son, Dem., 501,858; Andrews, (A.C.P. of Iowa), 
3,202; Hoopes, Soc., 192; Hass, Soc. Lab., 125, 


Kansas 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 

MATION. fo '.0 3 e 5,342 2,143 6,045 21 
Anderson... 3,080) :369 3,672 395 
Atchison... 5,608 134 ,004 3,283 
Barber..... 2,698 1,241 3,071 1,028 
Barton..... 8,644 4,378 9,380 3,847 
Bourbon 5,306 3,151 5,785 1025 
Brown..... 5,138 1,519 6,031 © 1,440 
Butler...... ,591 6,158 10,179 5,359 
Chase...... 1,553 529 1,815 513 
Chautauqua 2,180 887 2,542 837 
Cherokee... 1 5,824 4,112 6,261 4,597 
Cheyenne... 1,479 663 1.915 597 

lark. 1,243 529 :1,410 479 
Clay. 4,378 1,034 5,059 831 
Cloud. . 4,466 2,008 5,580 1,793 
Coffey...... 3,286 1,247 3,731 1,239 
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Kansas (continued) 1956 


County (R)| son (D) |hoy 
Comanche.. i 46 1 

Cowley..... 6,734 3,793 11, 5,242 
Crawford... 9,578 7,799] 10,64 8,349 
Decatur.... 2,028 920 2,451 a= 

Di m.. 7,422 2,452| » 8,96: 1,96 
Doniphan... 3,130 1,197 3,71 1,175 
Douglas.... 1,029 4,283] 11,09. 3,765 
Edwards... 1,816 771 2,19: 647 
ies ents sta. : 1,909 812 2,3: 717 
BUS os 2 ous 4,466 3,058 4,88: 2,528 
Ellsworth. . 2,524 1,351 3,21 1,068 
3,576 1,752 4,2 1,597 
5,561 2,710 6,359) 2,748 
6,557 2,591 6,983) 2,532 
4,013 2,078 4,31 1,750 
1,315 492 1,453) 453 
1,676 725 1,85) - 686 
1,058 459 1,2 502 
627 ue 537 
Greeley..... 174 181 
Greenwood.. 1,763 4,9 1,743 
552 1,2 437 
Seni 1,311 3,5 927 
3,084 () 2,726 
me 341 8 283 
435 1,33 392 
1,356 4,16 1,358 
1,536 3,98 1,411 
Sed as ,034 4,16 885 
14,185} 29,10 10,990 
418 1,01 362 
1,428 3,82 1,096 
517 1,83 432 
77 5,202 8,62 5,219 
12 380 7 lst 311 
8,826 5,480 9,046) 5,698 

2,219 681 2,841 50’ 
2,991 1,177 3,527) 1,220 

1,328 493 1,544 36 
8,021 3,831 8,544 3,944 
5,318 ,644 6,228 1,361 
5,664 2,487 6,851 2,215 

7,521 2,603 8,053) 237 

eVavaeees 1,720 575 2,061 56 
Jamu 5,031 3,428 3,374 
3,198 21 961 
Montg’m'y. 13,252 7,265 7,679 
Morris..... 2,677 1,208 1,124 
Morton 814 436 362 
Nemaha 4,195 2,038 1,618 
Neosho 5,886 3,005 2,987 
Ness. 1,876 758 664 
Norton 3,052 1,194 1,047 
Osage...... 4,136 1,979 2,036 
Osborne 2,948 1,023 754 
Ottawa..... 2,329 1,037 801 
Pawnee.. 2,788 1,567 1,340 
Phillips... . 3,117 985 B84 
Pott'atomie 4,335 1,422 1,387 
Tatt.. 1,956 3743 
Rawlins 711 670 
NOM stchrs 7,461 6,555 
Republic 1,613 1,358 
Rice. 1,926 1,832 
Riley. 2,784 2,352 
Rooks 1,238 1,105 
TRUS... eters 1,080 843 
Russell. .... 1,528 1,499 
Saline...... 4,908 4,003 
Scott...... 451 443 
Sedgwick... 45,732 34,926 

Seward..... 88 162 714 
Shawnee....] 32,647] 16,298 17,651 
Sheridan... 1,34: 633 555 
Sherman... ; 1,825 962 941 
Smith... 3,142 1,139 986 
Stafford 2,728 1,242 1,174 
Stanton 549 226 215 
Stevens 1,273 565 423 
Sumner ,024 4,088 3,567 
Thomas 1,888 1,138 1,069 
TTEEO; cas 1,668 72 608 
Wabaunsee. 2,650 802 736 
Wallace. ... 684 251 249 
Washington 4,220 1,389 1,148 
ichita. 747 312 276 
Wilson. .... 4,502 1,645 1,845 

Woodson... 2,171 87 2,594 78 
Wyandotte.. 34,604 37,842 34,648 38,751 
Totals...| 566,878 296,317! 616,302! 273,296 


4,845; Roo: lt, 5 
26.779" sevelt, Prog., 
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Kansas (continued) 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, iy 
277.658: Hanly. Proh..’ 12.882; Benson, Ean 


461. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
193 Soc., 6,206; Foster, Com., 320. 
, Roosevelt, Dem., oe Hoover, 


9) , 18,276. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520; Landon, 
R 97 ; Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke, 


, 494. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 364,725; Willkie, 
Rep., 489,169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
89 Spr 096; Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 


= 1 6ES5 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 3561,902; Dewey, Rep., 
423,039; Watson, Proh., 6,468; Wallace, Prog., 
4,603; Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 616,302; Stevenson, 
Dem., 273,296; Hamblen, Proh., 6,038; Hoopes, 


Soc., 530. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 566,878; Steven- 
son, Dem., 296,317; Holtwick, Proh., 3,048. 
Kentucky 
1956 


1952 


2,184 

1,750 

2,153 

2,910 

4,618 

2,400 

5,276 

2,620 

3,339 

10,245 

3,771 

1,753 

3,383 

2,828 

2,121 

Butler...... 1,157 

Caldwell.. .. 21133 

Calloway. . - 5,434 

Campbell... 12,976 

1,867 

2,605 

3,019 

1,522 

1787 

,620 

1,365 

678 

1,427 

909 

z 7,522 

Edmonson 2,800 992 

Blliott 1,03: 2,074 

Estill... - > 2,946 1,900 

Fayette 21,904 14,275 

Fleming 2,744 446 

Floyd.....- 6,166 8,940 

Franklin 4,047 7,309 

Fulton..... 1,147 2,673 

Gallatin 547 1,383 

Garrard 2,311 1,927 

Grant.....- 1,680 2,545 

Graves....- 3,711 9,592 

Grayson 4,565 2,341 

Green...... 2,951 1,857 

Greenu 5,464 4,716 

Hancoce 1,317 LT 

Hardin..... 5,050 4,599 

Harlan..... 8,820 10,025 

Harrison 3,367 

Hart...-.-. 2,952 

Henderson. . 5,913 

Henry.....- 3,468 

Hickioan... 1,988 

Hopkins.... 7157 

Jackson. ... a ab 
Jefferson... . A 

i 5 2,578 

: 2,654 

Kenton 20,895 19,457 

Knott 1,715 4,437 

Knox 6,341 2,766 

Parnes... .. 2,387 2,161 

Laurel...... 6,586 2,263 

Lawrence... 2,495 2,597 

a ee 1,774 1,100 

a 3,770 705 

Letcher 5,741 5,097 

Lewis.,.... 3.333 1,556 


Kentucky (continued) 1956 


Eisen- | Steven- 


i E 
County —|hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Lincoln..... 


3,535 2,953 3,186 2,910 

1,247 1,795) 1,102 1,554 

2,855 5,291 2,758 4,917 

989 527) 746 1,404 

5,955 5,6 5,886 5,901 

343. 2,1 ,093 2,243 

2,945 2,9) 2,262 3,159 

2,015 4,358 1,474 3,445 

Martin..... 2,927 694 2,641 1,174 
Mason..... 3,880 3,5 3,606 3,614 
McCracken 7,076 14,10: 6,051 12,302 
McCreary. 3,812 81 3,360 937 
McLean... 1,88 1,91 1,791 1,061 
Meade. . 1,670 2,0 1,265 2,040 
Menifee. 79) 1,1 638 1,219 
Mercer..... 3,168 2,7 2,545. 2,740 
Metcalf... 2,412 2,0 2,176 1,848 
Monroe... 3,759 1,2 ji 3,675 1,084 
Montgom’y * 2,6 1,981 2,653 
Morgan. | 1,878 3,1 1,311 Bier 
Muhlenb’g 5,3: 4,7 4,761 5,037 
elson..... 4,107 3,2 3,064 3,417 
Nicholas. 999 1,6) 1,156 1,819 
Ohiow ores 4,901 2,7 4,428 2,700 
Oldham 2,128 1,76 1,723 1,735 
Owen...... 5 2,928 819 3,174 
Owsley..... 2,013 331 1,954 419 
Pendleton.. 2,273 1,895 1,993 
Daate ese 6,591 4,54 5,210 5,538 
11,678 11,466 9,778 12,761 

3: 1,343 992 1,218 

10,636 9.651 4,032 

Robertson. . 6 6 827 
Rockcastle. . 3,787 3,503 1,326 
owan..... 2,470 985 2,220 
Russell... .. 3,065 *1,284 2,913 1,171 
Scott....... ,860 2,077 3,171 
Shelby..... 2,768 A474 4,076 
Simpson 1,310 2,724 
Spencer 896 : 723 1,283 
Taylor..... 3,895 3,126 2,439 
MOA va veutron 1,480 1,401 2,995 
Tiel as de 1,329 1,134 2,585 
Trimble 5 370 1,855 
Union...... 1,956 1,967 3,445 
Warren..... 123 7,267 7,106 
Washington. 2,536 5290 2,114 
Wayne..... ,609 3,396 2,461 
Webster. 1,948 1,858 3,516 
Whitley . 7,759 7,030 2,958 
Wolfe... ,059 876 1,557 
Woodford... 2,170 1,845 2,319 
Totals...| 572,192] 476,453] 495,029 495,729 


KENTUCKY VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, 
Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 


770. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
Rep 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc.. 


3,602. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep. 
235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060. 


115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 102,766. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Rep., 
241,854: Hanly, Proh.. 3,036: Benson. Scc., 4,734 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Harding, Rep., 
452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325; Debs. Soc.. 6,409. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 398,966; Davis, Dem., 
374,855; LaFollette, Prog., 38,465; Johns, Soc. 
Lab., 1,499; Nations Amer., 1,299; Wallace, 
Comm. Land, 248. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem.,, 
31,070; Thomas, Soc., 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 


om., 293. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 580,574; Hoover, 
Rep., 394,716; Upshaw, Proh., 2,252: Thomas, 
Soc., 3,853; Reynolds. Soc. Lab., 1,396; Foster. 


Com., 272. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, 
Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union, 12,501; Colvin, 
Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 294: 
Browder, Com., 204. 


Proh., 1,245; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 495,029; Stevenson, 
Dem., 495,729; Hamblen, Proh., 1,161; Hass, Soc. 
Lab.. 893: Hallinan Prog., 336. 

1956 (Pres.). Eisenhower, Bers 572,192; Steven- 
son, Dem., 476,453; Byrd, States’ Rights, 2,657; 
Holtwick, Proh., 2,145; Hass, Soc. Lab., 358. 


heme CR] son (D) |hower CR)} son (D) 


1,530 
1,252 
1,678 
23,105 
91 
1,019 
3,398 
2,833 
2,646 
04 
3,497 
2,817 
19,365 
58 
6,443 
5,396 
:001 
3378 
Livingston. - , 
Madison. . 695 
Morehouse... 3,006 
Paper och 3,876 
Orleans. . 89,999 
Ouachita. 175 
Plaquemines 255 
Pte. Coupee 1,385 
Rapides. ... 13,576 
Re River. . 1822 
Richland . 2,499 
Sabine...... 3,282 
St. Bernard Al 
St. Charles 2,679 
St. Helena 895 
St. James 2,165 
St. John 2,13. 
St. Landry 4,761 
St. Martin 2,012 
St, Mar 4,249 
St.Tammany| 4,465 
Tangipahoa, 5,850 
Tensas.'.... 688 
Terrebonne , 4,252 
MITHONG ci 2,055 
Vermilion... 6,261 
Vernon..... 3,832 
Washington, 7,420 
Webster.... 4,544 
W. Baton 
Rouge.... le 1,280 
West roarroll 65 875) 1,398 2,040 
W. Feliciana 442) 296 03 279 
DEV DIRTN sod cal ve __ 1,736 1,225 1,915 2,206 
Totals... ~ 329,047 243,977| 306,925| 345,027 


LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 
ep., 14,233 


Rep., ‘i ‘ 
cal SSoay Parker, Sari 47,708; Roosevelt, 
» 5,205; Debs, Soc., 995. 
1908, Pp ras: Ve Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep., 
958: Debs, Soc., 2,538. 


1924 aed Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., 
4,670; LaFollette, Prog., 4,063. 


1938 _{Etes.), Smith, Dem., 164,655;. Hoover, Rep., 
1932 ee Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 
1056 eat i. Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon, 
1040 Pies.) Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 
ae Pees 5 Roosevelt, Dem., 281,564; Dewey, 
1948, M(Pres,), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290: 


Truman, Dem.,, 136, 344: Dewey, 2) 
Wallace, Prog., 3,035. Yet a 
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1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 306,925; 
Bee aan eet D., 306,925 Stevenson, | 


siana ( 


1956 (Pres.). 
Cena 243,977; Andvewk, 


18,04! 17,560 

16,85 7,561 

46,95 20,831 

5,88. 2,137 

10,5! Zit 

21,20 12,113 

8,7 2,414 

6,7 1,299 

11,5 5,757 

Penobscot. . 24,614 11,222 

Piscataquis. 4 > 2261 

Sagadahoc. . 2,850 

Somerset... 4,815 

Ba See a aan 
Wash: n a 

York... 233 ae 04. 20,524 

Totals 232,353| 118,806 


MAINE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 
65,435; Woolley, Proh.,, 25585; Debs, Soc., 878. 
1904 (Pres. ) Parker, Dem.. 27,648; Roosevelt, Re 
64,438; Swallow, Proh., 1,510; Debs 
1908" “(Bres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,403; ee cea 
6, Chafin. Proh.. 1,487: Debs. Soc., 1,758. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, Rep., 
26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48, "495; Debs. Soc., 2,541. 
1916 (Pres. ), Wilson. Dem., ‘64,127; Hughes, Rep.. 
69,506; Hanly, Proh., 597; Benson, Soc., 2,177. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 58,961; Harding. Rep.. 
136,355; Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs. Soc., 2,214. 
1924 ¢ Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
41.064; oper otanes. Prog., 11,382; Johns, Soc. 


Lab 

1928 Mipres a Hoover, Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem., 
81,179; Thomas, Soc., 1,068. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 128,907; Hoover, 
Rep., 166,631; Thomas, Soc., 2,439; "Reynolds. 
Soc. Lab., 255: Foster, Com.,’ 162. 

1936 (Pres.), Landon, Rep., 168,823; Roosevelt, 

‘ ; ‘ke, Union, "7,581; Thomas, 
Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com., 
257; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 129. 

(940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 156,478; Willkie, 
Rep., 165,951; Browder, Com., 411. 

1944 (Pres.), Rosevelt, Dem., 140, et Dewey, 
Rep., 155,434; Teichert, Soc. “Lab. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., Lad, 916: Dewey: Rep., 
150,234; Wallace, Prog., ji 884; Thomas, Soc., 
547; Teichert, Soc. Lab.. 206 

1952 (Pres.), Bisenhower, Rep., “232, 353; Stevenson, 
enti 118,806; Hallinan, Brog.., 332; ee ‘Soc. 

"15 6; "Hoopes, Soc., Scattered, 1. 

1956 Mapes ye Eisenhower, gs 249, 238; Steven- 

son, Dem., 102,468. 


Maryland 
1956 1952 


County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) jhower (R)| son (D) 
Allegany.... 20,239) 10,775 19,186 14,529 
A. Arundel,, 28,622 15,888 23,273 14,739 
Balto. Co...| 104,021 48,270 81,898 48,476 
Balto. City.. 1244, 140,603} 166,605) 178,469 
Calvert..... ; ; 2,7 % 
Caroline 1208) 2,702 4,155 2,733 
Carroll 11,749 4,423 11,563 4,934 
Cecil. - 4,93 6,482 5,590 
Charles 5,088) 3,931 4,334 ,338 
Dorchester: , 5,809) 3,733 5,524 3823 
Frederick... 14,387 7,619 14,562 7,851 
Garrett ,555) 2,045 4,98) 2,281 
Harford..... 12,657 6,588 10,770 6,809 
*|[Hrowaed 249 3,693 
CRG iain cane 


56,501) 42,606] 47,805] 28.381 
Pr, George's. 40,654 :280] 38,060 30°19 
Qu’n Anne’s. ; 2,641 3,170 ,058 
St. Mary’s., 4,336 3,443 4,270 y 
Somerset. 4,770) 3.031 4,113 3,951 
Talbot... ., ,018 2,73 5,35 ,019 
Washigto 19,455) Beth 17,653 12,657 
San i 1: 9,061 5, 
Worcester... 4,465) 2,570 4,681 3308 
Totals. 559,738|_ 372,613] 499,424| 395,337 


MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.),# Bryan, Dem., 122, 237; McKinle 
Rep., 136, 185; Woolley, Proh., 47574: Debs, Soc, 


116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs, Soc., 2,323. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Rep., 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs, Soc., 3,996; 
Chafin, Proh., 2,244. 

1916 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes, Rep., 
117,347; Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soce., 2,674; 
Reimer, Lab., 756. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180,626; Harding, Rep., 
236,117; Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, 3rd Party, 
ay ; Cox, Lab., 1,178. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
148,072; LaFollette, Prog., 47,157; Johns, Soc. 


Lab., 987. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem., 
+ Thomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Soc. 


Soc. Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 389,612; Landon, 
Rep., 231,435; Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, Soc. 


Rep., 292,949. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 286,521; Dewey, Rep., 
294,814; Wallace, Prog., 9,983; Thomas, Soc., 
2,941; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,476; Wright 
Write-In, 2,294. ’ 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 499,424; Stevenson, 
Dem., 395,337; Hallinan. Prog., 7,313. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 559,738; Steven- 
son, Dem., 372,613. 


Massachusetts 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)) son(D) jhower (R)| son (D) 
Barnstable. . 23,472 4,672 20,943 4,984 
Berkshire... 41,355 25,361 38,413 29,785 
Bristol..... 109,542) 79,357 98,105 93,444 
Dukes...... 2,61 5: 43 760 
Essex. ..... 166,115} 109,671] 156,030} 123,334 

Franklin.... 19,779 7,574 19,489 8,72 
Hampden... 04,689 81,743 98,641 90,936 
Hampshire. . 26,361 ,119 24,14 17,247 
Middlesex. .| 343,125} 216,66: 316,069] 236,910 

Nantucket... 1,582) 31 1,49 40 
Norfolk.....| 152.747 76,656) 140,409 74,321 
Plymouth... 75,575) 30,377 67,92 32,815 
Suffolk..... 162836! 191,245] .162,147| 240,957 
Worcester...| 163,401| 107,889] 146,094 128,898 
Totals. . .'1,393,197 948,190'1,292,325 11,083,525 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, BSP: 


681,153 : 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 103,489; Davis, Dem., 
280,884; Prog., 141,225; Foster, 


L 032. : 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076,522; Willkie, 

Rep., 9,700; Thomas, Soc. 4,091; Browder, 

Com:, 3,806; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, 


Proh., 1,370. 
“i944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,035,296; eed 
Rep., 921,350; Teichert, Soc. Lab,, 2,780; Wat- 
son, Proh., 973. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,151,788; Dewey, 
Rep., 909,370; Wallace, Prog., 38,157; Teichert, 
Soc. Lab., 5,535; Watson, Proh., 1,663. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,292,325; Stéven- 
son, Dem., 1,083,525; Hallinan, Prog., 4,636; 
Hass, Boc, Lab, Fae BemPiem Proh., 886; 
Scattered, 4 anks, 150. 

1956 (Pres,}, Eisenhower, Rep., 1,393,197; Steven- 
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Maryland (continued) Massachusetts (continued 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, : ‘ son, Dem., 948,190; Hass, Soc. Lab., 5,573: 
Mo ee abTs Swallow 7 argh. e038: Depeeeyeet || Holtwick, Proh.,’ 1,205; Others, $41. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., Michigan 


1956 


Steven- Steven- 
lhower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
766 
2,058 
5,437 
3,134 
1,046 
ie 
3280 
14,113 
19 ose 
8,851 1564 
82,284 19,171 
8,89 500 
Charievoix. . 3,924 1,778 
Cheboygan... 4,379 1,900 
Chippewa... 1957 4,257 
721 1,059 
10,770 2,977 
380 490 
766 6,921 
,200 5,710 
13,762 5,170 
176: 1,871 
75,431 56,763 
3,121 936 
865 6,803 
9,102 2,639 
10,319 2,887 
10,311 3,340 
9;620 7,100 
10,493 2,421 
55,211 24,125 
,001 4,722 
4,385 1,274 
4,955 4,597 
Isabella..... 415 2,881 
Jackson....| 35,453 15,065 
Kalamazoo... 43,305 18,967 
Kalkaska... 1,443 483 
Kents.) cre 94,969 47,221 
Keweenaw 834 TAT 
BO ms ot sieta 1,614 1,127 
Lapeer..... 10,527 3,644 
Leelanau 987 999 
Lenawee.... 21,100 7,397 
Livingston. . 10,315 3,086 
EMIGE 5 sicker ,73 553 
Mackinac.. . 3,279 1,285 
Macomb.... 58,337 36,544 
Manistee... 5,31 3,114 
Marquette. . 12,504 9,949 
Mason..... 6,142 1298 
Mecosta... 5,492 1,587 
Menominee 6,137 884 
Midland.... 13,207 3,945 
Missaukee. . 43. 600 
Monroe.... 18,782 12,758 
Montcalm. . 9,759 3,844 
Montmor’ney 1,385 544 
Muskegon. . 30,395 23,826 
Newaygo 7,088 41 
Oakland 152,990 73,871 
Oceana..... 4,479 1790 
Ogemaw.... 2,931 1,030 
Ontonagon.. 976 2,134 
Osceola..... 4,549 1,160 
Oscoda..... 1,044 246 
Otsego..... 1,930 865 
Ottawa..... 28,611 7,835 
Presque Isle. 3,05: 1,825 
Roscommon. 2,674 676 
Saginaw 43,47 20,983 
Sanilac..... 11,095 298 
Schoolcraft.. 2,453 1,692 
Shiawassee. . 4,6) 6,056 
St. Clair....| 29,116 12,268 
St. Joseph. . 12,328 4,509 
Tuscola.... 12,052 3,251 
Van Buren.. 13,291 1308 
Washtenaw . 38,911 17,671 
Wayne..... 481,783 622,236 
Wexford,... p 2,40 
Totals. . . 1,713,647 !1,359,898 11,551,529) 1,230,657 


MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley, 
Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, 


Soc., 2,826. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 


Rep.. 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc,, 


9,042. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep 
335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 
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velt, Prog., 214, 1584: Debs, Soc., 


res. , Wilson, Dem., 285, pula es 
wis Bie a nly, Proh., 8,139: Benson, gia8 
1920 (Pr es, cox. em., 334,40 STs, 


iste ns ‘arm.-La 10, 
ae , Rep., 874,631; 
See Prot, i 014; Faris, Pron 
oc 
oover, Rep. 365, sos: meee Dem., 
bis oe Com., 


1936 (Pres. Sad 


Lemke, Union, 7 195: nee 
Be “Browder, coms 3,384, Aiken, 
Lab.. bios Colvin, Pro 
1940 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 1,032,991; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,039,917; omas, Soc., 7,593; Browder, 


ated eee? Babson, Proh., 1,795; Aiken, Soc. 
1,106, om Dewey, 
"Thom: 


5 1 084, Watson, Proh., omas, 
se 4,598; Srith, America First, 1 Bb; Teich- 
ert, Soc. Lab., 1,264. 
1948 a ae = gob ,003, rita ~oeNey, 
-» 1,038,595; Wallace ; ; . 
Bron ue omas, Soc., 6,063; ‘Teichert, 


25 

Soc Mabe 1,263; Dobbs, Soo. Workers. 672. 

1952 “(rres. D5 Hisenhower, Rep., 1,551,529; Steven- 
son, 1,230, ans Hamblen, Proh., 10, 331; 
Hallinan, Hae 3,922; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,495: 
Dobbs, Soc. ‘Workers, 2858: Scattered, 3 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,713, 67: Steven- 


son, Dem., 1,359,898; Holtwick, Proh., 6,923. 
Minnesota 
1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) | hower(R)| son(D) 
itkin...... 3,384 2,577 
ah 7,425 7344 
Becker 5,815 4,539 
Beltrami... 4,817 ,092 
Benton..... 3,856 2,587 
Big Stone.. .| {! 2,260 2,107 
Blue Earth.. 11,867 4,952 
152 129 
4,175 432 
Re 6,647 2,150 
ees 4,601 2,818 
4,411 3,171 
3,892 2,536 
7,178 ,036 
1,971 2,089 
Parti getsxs 946 503 
Cottonwood 5,488 2,130 
Crow Wing. 6,992 5,883 
Dakota..... 11,871 11,890 
Dodge...... 3,893 :582 
Douglas.... 6,037 3,768 
Faribault... 7,763 3,120 
Fillmore.... 8,405 2,612 
Freeborn 8,450 6,525 

Goodhue 10,422 5,03 
Grant, 2,65. 1,791 
Hennepin 180,338} 155,388 
Houston 5,36 1,830 
Hubbard 3,099 1,360 
Isanti...... 2,682 2,393 
Itasca, 6,573 9,128 
Jackson 4,558 2,771 
Kanabec.., 2,205 714 
Kandiyohi, . 6,370 6,264 
Kittson..... 1,837 2,387 
Koochiehing 2,742 4,078 
LaeQui Parle 3,924 2,753 
Cie. 1,451 2,814 
L’keo’ Woods 898 1,117 
Le Sueur... 5.776 3,348 
Lincoln 2,746 1,892 
VON es. 6,015 4,030 
McLeod.... 7,246 2,781 
Mahnomen.. 1,220 1,436 
Marshall... 8,516 3,132 
Martin..... 411 2,673 
Meeker..... 6,750 2,833 
Mille Lacs. . 3,766 2,639 
Morrison... 6,050 4,551 
Mower..... 9,862 8,551 
Murray.... ¥ 4,054 2,145 
Nicollet. .., Ry 5,775 2,584 
Nobles,.... Is : 6,340 3,351 
Norman... 2,338| 2,740 3,069 2,465 
Olmsted... . 13,789 eel g4 14,566 6,792 
Otter Tail, . 12,764 6,571 16,447 5,388 
Pennington. 2,408 2,947 2,72 2,802 
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Michigan (continued) 4 
ae gids ®t Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep 


g 


~ 


4. 3,692 
oS t 
373 2,381 
76,09: 93,783 
= ia tae 
5,956 5 ’ 
5,728 6,7. 3,828 
8,471 9, 4,330 
3,267 3,7 1,286 
1,901 2, 3,062 
39,902 38, 63,032 
ReiAAd = 4,148 4,27 3,315 
2,681 2,83 1,630 
wn eis 4,737 5,32 1,871 
17,364 18,26 9,907 
escons 6,435 6,9 2,819 
2,606 3,2: 1,529 
2,637 3,53) 3,291 
5,075 6,7. 3,439 
1,467 1,8) 1,756 
4,728 5, 2,356 
3,028 733 3, 1,665 
4,663 215 4, 2,332 
9,562 +462 9, 7,768 
3,963 1,886 4, 1,752 
Rr A 2,335 1,881 2, 1,564 
oe] foal hee eee 
594 3,416 3,143 


617,525 


MINNESOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
100 00 farees ), 


Dem., 112,901; McKinley, 
0,461; PWoolle , Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, 


Rep., —— 6,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Re 

5,843 ; “haan, Proh. ll, a Pens, Soc., 14,527. 

1912 *(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426: Tait, Rep., 
RE fr Prog... 128 856; Debs, Soc.. 

1916" (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 179, a a Ley Boy 


Roosevelt, Prog., 
7,793; aes Soc., 20, arty 2045 Tiaeaite 

arding, Rep. 

1,489; Debs., Soc., 


"Be, (Eres.) Cox, Dem., 
1998 Ceres.) Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; rakes 
3, Davis. Dem Foster 


’ > 


‘Watkins, Proh., 
Prog., : 


Workers, 4, 4217: : Johns, Soe, Lab., 1 1855. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560, gti ‘Smith, Dem., 


396,451; Thomas, Soc.,’ 6,774; ‘Foster, Com., 
4,853; Industrial, 1,92 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., = 806; Hoover, 
Rep., 363,959: Thomas, Soc., 25,476: Foster, 
Com.,,6,101; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., bats Reynolds, 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, 
Rep., 350,461; Lemke, Union, 74, 296: Thomas, 
Soc., 2,872: Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc., 961. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 644,19 96: Wiilkie, 
Rep., 596,274; Thomas, Soc. 5,454; Browder, 
Com., 2,711; Aiken, Ind., 2,553. 
1944 rey Roosevelt, Dem., 589,864; Dewey, 
7,416 Soc., 5,073; ‘Teichert, 


’ ah Thomas, 
Te.’G i ane 3,176. 


1948 (Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem., 692,966; Dewey, Rep., 
483,617; Wallace, Prog., 27,866; Thomas, Soc., 
4,646; Tei chert, Soc. Lab., 2,525; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1s 211; Stevenson, 
Dem., ‘458° Hallinan, Prog. ., 2,666; Hass, Soc. 
Eee me 2,383; Hamblen, Proh., 2,147; Dobbs, Soc, 


1956" ies: ), arenno rer. Rep., 719,302; Steven- 


son, Dem., 617,525; Hass, Soc. Lab. (Ind. Gov. ) 
2,080; Dobbs, ‘Soe: Workers, 1,098. 
Mississippi 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 1,482 1,279 2,372 1,697 
Alcorn..... 706 143 1,155 3,275 
Amite...... 227 802 T77 1,121 
Attala...... 418 1,793 1,178 2,258 
Benton..... 106) 786 216 963 
Bolivar..... 602) 1,176 2,096 1,843 
Calhoun 288) 1,763 691 2,284 
Carroll... 2; 224 1,080 535 1,168 
Chickasaw 215 1,650 685 1,805 
Choctaw.... 203) 1,117 524 1,387 
Claiborne... 183) 33 560 496 
Clarke..... 484 1,763 754 2,000 


| 


a 


Mississippi continued) 1956 


Ejisen- Eisen- Steven- 


Steven- 
County — |nower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
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Mississippi (continued) 


Truman, Dem., 19,38 
bie Prog. ig 4; Dewey, Rep., 5,043; Wal- 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Ind. vote pledged to Rep. 


candidate.. 112.966: Stevens 
1,225 1956 (Pres.), Stevenson,  Dem., Gh dog: eigen fe 
1270 1d. one Pi 313 total, 60685. Byrd, Indepene 
, ’ >; tota. 
1,382 dent, 42,966. be Berd eee 
1.268 Missouri 
862 
1,150 1396 
734 SS 
i a County Eisen- | Steven- i 
6.548 a Mei ower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
B72 3|| Adair . 5,322 3,418 
Humpbreys. 576 Andrew.... 3,609 393 
Issaquena .. 172 Atchinson... 2,774 2,321 


Audrain.... 


Itawamba. . 2,310 
3,882 Barr 6,063 , 
sate oe 1,958 Barton..... 3,547 2,881 
440 Bates.....- 5,467 4,300 
1,049 Benton..... 145 1,563 
51137 Bollinger . 2,845 2,185 
1,586 jooue;... 5.1. 8,197 10,404 
968 Buchanan.. 20,311) 18,384 
805 Butier...°.. 7,216 5,869 
Lauderdale... 5,414 1 erdelee 3,216 1,929 
Lawrence. . . ,02. Callaway . ,572 5,165 
Leake... 27475 Camden. 2,817 1,460 
Lee... 3.883 Cape Girar.. 10,638. 7,633 0. 
Leflore 769 Carroll 751 3,432 5 
Lincoln 1,942 Carter 1,033 1,067 1 
Lowndes 2'308 Cass... 5,589 5,575 6 
Madison 1962 Cedar. 3,276 1,720] 3,814 
Marion..... 1,751 Chariton.. 3,459 3,671 3,883 
Marshall. 1,192 Christian . 3,732 1,730 4,440 
Monroe.. 3/630 Clarboe octets 2,623 2,193 2,850 2,045 
Montg'n’y 1,134 Clay ......- 13,436] 13,605} 13,043] 12,502 
Neshoba. 2'827 Clinton 3,026 976 3,685 3,048 
Newton 21359 Cole. 9,323 7,388 9,700 7,507 
Noxubee.... 690 Cooper..... 4,995 3, 5,208 3,475 
Oktibbeha. . 1,552 Crawford 3,594 2,455 3,753 2,453 
Panola..... 1,741 Dade....... 2,641 1,47 1,340 
Pearl River. 1,274 Dallas... ... 2,987 1,600 1,258 
581 Davies..... 3,326 2,611 2,424 
iid DeKalb 2,538) 1,872 1,773 
2'320 Dents... 2,658 2,961 2,738 
“942 Douglas... 2,910 1,133 909 
9 Dunklin. .. 41943) 8,698 9,515 
1,537 Franklin... 11,605 391 8,610 
2/077 Gasconade. 5,08! 1,353 1,285 
308 Gentry 3,02 2,662 2,508 
2,140 Greene. 29,944| 20,206 19,234 
2'055 Grundy . 4,139] 2,752 2,747 
761 Harrison ,141 2,518 2,261 
1,585 Henry 5,789 :900 4,576 
1'969 Hickor 1,661 695 622 
ees 1414 Holt. . 2'888| 1,713 1,487 
2'569 Howard. 2,177 3,542 3,635 
1.577 Howell. . 5,473 3,066 3,349 
Tae 470 THOMcs ys Get e 1,81 1,970 2,28) 
Gaion ees 2,882 Jackson. ...| 122/182) 135,522 138/792 
syekiall. 1143 Jasper...... 20,41 3,404 66. 
Neainene oe 1'857 Jefferson 10,712| 13,868 12,808 
Washington. 2,722 Johnson 6,59 4,53 1294 
Wayne..... 1,493 Knox 1,934) 1,850 1,988 
Webster 1,412 5,079 3,287 2,839 
Wilkinson. 260 8,133 6,081 ,020 
Winston. 2,132 7,372 4,789 4,232 
Yutobusha. 1.015|  _-753| ~—«:1,846]| Lewis...-.- 2,301 2,728 2,896 
Y¥azoo...... 91 3,11 3,990 4,020 
Pe ee Nee | | MEE DY ee iole 5,028 5,055 5,189 
‘Votais,.. 56,3721 144,498! 112,966! 172,566 5,165 3,785 3,757 
7; ae 3,646 2,757 2,525 
4,694 4,337 4,577 
MISSISSIPPI VOTE SINCE 1900 ae 2,280 2,375 
i < 1,885 1,783 
oe hatter ), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 5 657 6874 8'457 
1904 (pres), Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, rd ee 936 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 3 Sate eee pe 
19h piss), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., pipe ae: 
4,363; Debs, Soc., '9' ee Cir rit: 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., relat 76 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3.045; Debs, Soc., 2,601 ona 2,844 2,835 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes. Rep.. Slee aneeraae 1,750 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. Cy S410 8,504 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem,, 69,277; Harding, Rep.. 792) 9,529 5,070 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1. 639. pel mete 4,805 
1924” (Bres.), Davis, “Dem., 100.475; Coolidge.|/ sage 0.11! 436| 2,472 2,926 
198s (Pres), Ptame Piet b98: Hi Rep.,|| Ozark... Dsl] ‘ast me 
res m m., ‘oover, Rep.,|| J24TK... ++ , 
ee ms: 3,969| 8,064 8,913 
1932' (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover,)| jt: *:*: 4,400} 2,346 2,324 
Rep., 5.180; Thomas, Soc., 686. |= | li ohoips...... 8,766 7,086 7,363 
1986 (res.),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon,||Phelps..... . 4,773| 4,761 4,846 
Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; ’ Rowlands faction,||Pike....... 3,474 4,232 4,582 
1.675: total, 4,435: Thomas, Soc., 3 3,596 271 4,604 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 168,252; Witlkie,||Polk..... 4,410 2,968 2,474 
tod. Rep., 4,550; Rep., 2.814: total, 7,364. Thomas, 2'532| 2.936 ~ 3,026 
Soc., 103. 2,674 1,115 1,149 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,515; Dewey,|| pais... .. 1,373 2,632 3,020 
Rep., 3,742; Reg. Dem., 9,964; Ind. Rep., 7,859 Randolph... 3,709 6,797 7,501 
1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 167,538; Ray........ 3,041 4,636 4,86 


Missouri (continued) 1958 


Stev Eisen- | Steven- 
newer CR son <D) hower (R) son (D) 


1,596 53, ees 
2, 2,444 
rH 8,451 
2, 3,465 
Ws 9,672 
2, 2,682 
121, 116,821 
5, 6,926 
i, 1,636 
PH 2,123 
Doseeaale 6, 4,661 
1,822 1,291 
3,044) 2,163 
6,369) 5,514 
1,049) 3,172 
2,80. »746 
irons s 1,477 3,037 
4,506) 824 
4,547 5,924 
1,211) 2,977 
2,380) 338 
2,451 2,423 
3,132 »701 
Worth..... 1,354) 1,682 
migDg.. .:.% 2,278 5,28 
St. 130; 045} 202,210; 144,828 
Totals...! 914,299! 918,273! 959,429 
Pen ee VOTE SINCE 1900 
a, pete. )—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; peste eg 
. 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc.. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 
1908° (Pres. ), err, Dem., 346, he Taft, Rep. 
203; Chafin, Proh., 4,331: Debs. Soc.,’ 15,431. 
ae (Pres.), 


ilson, Dem., 330, ane: Taft, Rep., 
pee Roosevelt, Prog.. 124,371; Debs. Soc.. 


1916 “Gres. ), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, ee Be 
369,339: Hanly, Proh., 3,884; Benson, Soc.. 14.612. 
-), Cox, Dem, 574,799; aes Rep., 
Watkins, Proh., 5,142; Debs. Soc.. 
20, = ‘@bristensen, F.-Lab., 3,291. 
1924 pies) Coolidge, Rep., 648: 486; Davis, Dem., 
572,753; LaFollette, Prog., 84,160; Faris, Proh., 
1,418; Johns, Soc. Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm. 


Land. 259. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., 
ne ‘Soc., 3.739: Reynolds, Soc.. 


Thom as, 
1932, (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., a 406; Hoover, 
Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., 16,374;' Upshaw, 
Proh., a: Foster, Com., Sbe: Reynolds, Soc. 


1936 vires. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon, 
Rep., 697,891; Lemke, Union, 14,630; Thomas, 
Boc.,’ 3.454; Colvin, Prob. 908; Browder, Com., 


417; Aiken, Soc 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 958,476; Willkie, 


Rep., 871,009; Thomas, ae oe .226; Babson, Proh., 


5 : 


1944 (Pres ), Roosevelt, Dem., 807,357; Dewey, 
ep., 761,175; Thomas, Soc. 23 50; Watson, 
Proh., 1,175; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman Dem., 917, Bibs Diwes Rep., 
655 ad Wallace, Prog.,” 3,998; Thomas, Soc., 


2,2 
1982, aBres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 959,429; Stevenson, 
Dem., 929,830; Hallinan, Prog., 987; Hamblen, 
Proh., 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
aa; America First, 233; Hoopes, Soc., 227; Hass, 
oc. Lal 


1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 918,273; Eisen- 
hower, Rep., 914,299. 
Montana 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- ; Steven- Eisen- , Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) | hower (R)| son (D) 
Beaverhead, 1,955 1,029 2,196) 
Big Horn... 1,739 1,342 2,165 itis 
Blaine...... 1,460 1,438 1,890 1,207 
Pp eawater, = si ‘ a5 96 435 
sarbon 2, :820 ’ 
Carter 5 69 43 : o31 arts 
Cascade 12,455) 11,098 12,176 
Chouteau 1,72 1,794 2,098) 
Custer 3,240] 21317 31461 
Daniels. . 982) 946 1,092 
Dawson.... 2,463 1,929 2,396 
Deer Lodge. 3,551 3,792 3,001 
Falion..,... 96 612 1,046) 
Fergu: ra 3,771 2,757 4,402 
Flathead. aA 8,088) 6,003 7,372) 


a 


ala 
inte 
oe 


Bes 


& 


ere! 
1 


& 
ae 


5 


pepe ta) 
woo 


Sh 4 
Silver Bow.. 
Stillwater. . 


- 
Ft pat at te et ha 


eenpe eines 
SEB Ca ohh oO 


Proh., 298: 8. 
Rage 34, ae ‘parker, Dem., 


n e 
2,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs. -» 5,855. 

. ilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft, Rep., 
Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs, Soc., 


1916" (Pres.), Me cis rg 101,063; Hughes, vere ny 
6,750; Roosevelt rog., 298; Benson, oc., 
1950 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 372; Harding, Hoot 
109,430: Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. 
"74,138: | LaFollette, 


1924 (Pres.), 
Davis Dems Rae Foster, 


ane Nag ee 

: ; Foster, Com., 563. 
286; Hoover, 
78,078; Thomas, Soc. ", asi Foster, Com., 


Lib., 
Roosevelt, “Dem., 159,690; Landon, 
Lemke, Union, 5,549: ‘Thomas, saan 
1,066; Browder, Com., 385; Colvin, Proh., 
ab Pres.), . Roosevelt, " Dem. tad nN eee Wille, 
+s omas, Soc, : 
664; (promaer Com., 489. ae 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 112,556; Dewey. 
Reps 93,163; Thomas, S . ; 
enti 2 F : oG., 1, 296; Watson, 
res.), Truman, em., 119,071; Dewey, 
Rep., 96,770; Wallace, Prog., r 
eee itt Watson, Proh., 96 1,313; Thomas, : 
eS senhower, Rep., 157, 394; Stevenson 
Dem., 106,213; Hallinan, Bi ap . 
Pree: ote: eats oe. ‘Og., 723; Hamblen, 
1 res Sen. awa e 1 
pees ee a 54,933; Stevenson, 
Nebraska 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams,.... 8,186 4,045 9,033 
3,.607| 1/334 Pett 1868 
248 68 307 62 
329 185 484 139 
416 149 458 137 
021 1,277 3,453 1,283 
2,991 1,362 4,426 1239 
1,414 848 1656 757 
1,566 548 1,950 543 
7,342 3,100 467 2,501 
3,459 1,519 154 1,243 
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Nebraska (continued) 
1928 Hoov 349,745; fe 
197950: ‘Thomas er. Fe seed Fe 745; Smith, Dem. 
39 Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 359,082; Hoover, 
5 Ve. 
.. 248,731; Lemke. Union, 
1940 a ery, ) a ee Denis Pe OTT: Willkie, 
1944 (Pres.),  apetvele frie 233,246; Dewey, 


3 


son, Dem., 199,029. 
Nevada 


1206 

ee ae (Pres. 3: Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep. 
‘BT 1952 G (Pres,), E Eisenhower, Rep., 421.603; Stevenson 
643 1956 (Pres.), eisennewer Rep., 378,108; Stevyen- 


INI 
aINo 


~_ 
WRN WR RON RIOD ADS OOO COR iho 


PO PAOD PNWOWR 
PO eee ater 
Cnmwon) 


Steven- 
hower{R) son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 


Eisen- Steven- | Ejisen- 


2,013 
584! 


19,044 

3386) 2/247) 2,205 

Totals...| 56,049! cal 50,502 31,688 
NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 


3,849. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 
726 6,864; Debs, Soc., 925. 

56|| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., 
10, ans Debs, Soc., 2,103. 


eauavelt: Prog., 5, 620; "Debs, So 


Loup 
eee neon : 


Madison.. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; ee Rep., 
eremeithes 2,127: Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065.” 
Nance... 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 
NewAnALT. 15,479; Debs, Soc.. 1,864. 
Nuckolis.... 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep. 11.243; LaFollette. 
oa att Pr 9.769; Davis, Dem., 5,909. 


i Tog, 
‘Gao. 7 one 810 t+ eg .), Hoover, Rep., ie 327; Smith, Dem., 
1832 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 


Rep., 12,674. 
apse ‘ i 1936 (Peet; Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon, 


Bit oar ais Rep., il, i 
Polk. 2... , ' 4433 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945; Willkie, 
r y Rep.. 21,229. 


1944 Bres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 


24, 

1948" Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 31,291; Dewey, Rep., 
29,357; Wallace, Prog., 1,469. 

1952’ (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 50,502; Stevenson, 
Dem., 31, 688. 


Solem B18 3 4,257 “ 1956 (Pres.), Eisewhower, Rep., 56,049; Steven- 
. son, Dem., 40,640. 
New Hampshire 
1956 [ 1952 
County Eisen- Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 


hower (R)| son (D) | hower (R)| son (D) 


| | 
Belknap. ~ 9,902; 3,131) 9,567) 3.755 
Carroll... . 7.527|. 1,281] 7,498) «E578 
chehie. liaes| Sari] oro75| 7g 
| | POS eis 465) . Z a] 
Totals. | 378, 108! 199,029, 421,603) 188,057 Gratton . 15,609) 3,466) 15.937 | ois 
"boro’gh. 5, | 36,234) * 802 
NEBRASKA VOTE SINCE 1900 Merrimack..| 22,060 8'711, 21,8241 10,310 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep..||Rockingh’m.| 28.226] 10,198, 26,280) 12,040 
121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823.||Strafford....| 15,494 9,659,  13,729|§ 11,753 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep.,|/Sullivan. -- : 8,403} 4,239| 8,317 4,743 
138,558; Swallow, ’Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc., 7,412. | 

| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131, al roe 98 Totals...| 176,519| 90,364, 166,287! 106,663 

5 126,997; Chafin, Proh.. 5. 179 008: Taft, Rep., NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE SINCE 1900 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 35,489: 
712,614; ‘Debs, Soc., 10,174. as (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35, McKinley, Rep., 

1916 1020; ROO etn, Deli, 1 158,827; Hughes, Rep.,|| 54,798; Ube ee roe Debs, Soc., 7 
117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; Benson, Soc., 7.141. 1904 (Pres.), arker, Dem., 33,905; Roosevelt, Rep., 
. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,608; Harding, Rep.,|| 54,180: Swallow, Proh., 749; Debs, Soc., 1,090. 
| 247,498; Watkins, Proh., 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,6U0.|) 1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 33,655; Taft, Rep., 
> 1924 (Pres), Coolidge, Rep., 218,583; Davis, Det.) to ies pg te. 3p be, Bote Se 

aris, ), 

157 289; LaFollette, Prog., 106,701; Far | "39,997: Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc:, 1.980. 


~eapereen tee 


—e 


New Hampshire (continued) 

ilson, Dem., 43,781; Hughes, Rep., 
10 anes ae Prob. 303; on, ‘oc., 1,318. 
hee Cox, 62,662; Harding, Rep., 


D Soc., 1,234. 
1924" (ies) 


aha. Dem. 
Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, 


es.), Roosevelt, pea 100, 
eae Pros 62; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, 


s.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 
995 (Pres Deak Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, 


1940 (eres), Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie, 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 119,663; 
Rep., 109,9 Thomas, Soc., 46. 

1948 one: - Truman, Dem., 107, a Dewey, Rep., 
121 Wallace, Prog., a 270; ‘homas, Soc., 86; 
elchett, Soc. Lab., mond: States’ 

poe (pres: ), peonnower, Rep., 166, 287; Stevenson, 


en 176,519: Steven- 
111. 


‘OM., 


Dewey, 


106,6 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 
son, Dem., 90,364; Andrews, Const., 


New Jersey 


1956 |] 1952 

County Eisen- { Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Atlantic. 44,698 21,668 40,259) 28,953 
Bergen..... 4,334 ,169 12,842 93,373 
murhineton.: 38,145) 24,258 30,202) 25,482 
Camden. 5,067 75,152 +335) 81,444 

Cape May... 16,887 ,897 15,21 198 
Cumberland 24,067) 17,309 ,819) 18,929 
Essex...... 34,682} 146,313] 219,863) 180,501 
Gloucester 30,646 20,00 5,10: 0,536 
udson 183,919) 107,098} 153,583) 161,369 
Hunterdon 16,15 5,95 4,43 878 
Mercer..... 56,029 52,684 50,42: 57,751 
Middlesex...} 100,071 64,538 73,577 70,234 
Monmouth.. 83,828) 32,329 73,228) 7,006 
orris..... 76,571 19,503 62,847) 23,662 
Ocean 8,03: 9,36 23,490) 8,660 
Passaic..... 101,182 61,859 89,083, 70,727 

Salem...... 14,091 Pir) 12,02) 1,36 
Somerset 7,93) 14,529 31,239] 18,007 

wssex...... 15,867 3,75) 13,415 4,53 
Union...... 146,228 67,540} 122,885] 78,336 
Warren,. 18,517 hate 128 15,737 11,074 
Totals. . ./1,606,942! $50,337 1,373,613! 1,015,902 


NEW JERSEY VOTE SINCE 1900 


"4,611. 
1904 Bee Parker, Dem., ie4,367: Roosevelt, 
64; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 


1908. (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, 1eake. 
5,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 10,253. 

1913 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Taft, Be 
i, Roosevelt, 'Prog.,’ 145,409; Debs, Soc. ms 


7a, Debs, Soc., 
27,217; Christensen, Farm as 


3. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676, st7: "Davis, Dem., 
298,043; LaFollette, Prog., 109, 028! Faris, Proh., 
1,660; Foster, Workers, 1/560; Johns, Soc. Lab., 


3 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep., 
eae. 050: Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 


1982" ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover, 
Rep., 775,684; Thomas, Soc., 43, 998: Foster, 
Com., 2,915; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, 


Proh., 774. 
1936 (Pres. i} Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon, 
Rep., 719,421; Lemke, Union, 9,405; Thomas, 


Soc., 3,895; Browder, Com., 1, 590; Colvin, Proh., 
916; Aiken, Soc. La 346. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt,” Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie, 
Rep., 4,876; Browder, Com., ,814; Thomas, 
Soc., 2, "823: Babson, Proh., 851; "Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


1944 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 987,874; Dewey, 
peBss 961,335; Teichert, Soc. Lab., ; 339; Wat- 
Nat'l. Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc. +9 3,008, 


1948 EtPres., 5 Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep., 
981,124; Wallace, Prog., 42,683; Watson, Proh., 
10,593; ‘Thomas Soc., 16, 521; Dobbs, Soc. Work- 
ers, 5,825; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 54, 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,373,613; Steven- 
son, Dem., ae 902; Hoopes, Soc. he 8,593; Hass, 
Soc., Lab., 815; Hallinan, Prog., 5,589: Kra- 
fjewski, Poor Man’ 8, 4,203; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 
3,850; Hamblen, Proh., 989. 


1956 pe hnree x BHisenhower, 1,606,942; Steven- 
Dem. 


Se Siena tae ten, omit 
Lab. 
5, 6,317; De ce pare ie Barty ia 4,004; Krajewski, 


Valencia. 


Totals... 106,098| 132,170| 105,661 
NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 
31,163; Hanly, Proh.. 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46, aes eee oa Rep., 
57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 54, ae “Davis, Dem., 
48,542; LaFollette, Prog., 9, 543. 

cafe (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 69, 645; Smith, Dem., 

.211; Foster, Com.. 158: 

1932 (Pres. ye Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Hoover, 

Rep., 54,217; Thomas, 800. , 1,776; Hatvey, Lib.. 


389; "Foster. Com 
105,838; Landon, 


1936 ‘Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas. Soc., 


343; Browder, Com., 43. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie, 
Rep., 79, 315. 

1944 (Pres. yj Roosevelt, Dem., 81,389; Dewey, Rep., 
70,688; Watson, Proh.. 148. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 105, 464; Dewey, Rep., 
80,303; Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, Proh., 
127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 49 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; Stevenson, 
Dem., 105,661; Hamblen, Proh., 297; Hallinan, 
Ind. Prog., 225; Macarthur, Christian National, 


220; Hass, Soc.’ Lab 
1956 (Pres.), Ppryrrnh me Rep., 146,788; Steven- 


son, Dem.. 106.098: Holtwick, Proh., 607; An- 
drews, Ind., 364; Hass, Soc, Lab., 69. 
New York 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Albany..... 86,202 63,282 79,871 69,766 
Allegany.... 6,068 49 16,365 81 
Broome.,... 67,024 22,452] ° 64,738 24,327 
Cattaraugus. 25,282 9,129 24,808 10,613 
Cayuga. . 26,503 9,892 25,037 11,157 
Chautauqua. 4,149 19,189) 2,043 22,212 
Chemung... 3,270 11,146 30,188 12,621 
Chenango... 16,31 61 16,062) 87. 
Clinton...., 16,295 6,395) 14,535) 7,284 
Columbia. . : 19,004 4,708 17,539 5,766 
Cortland..., 14,085 3,437 13,985) 190. 
Delaware... 17,364 3,735) 17,737 91. 
Dutchess... 53,840 14,171 46,381 17,754 
BOG yiisla ees 292,657]. 161,099] 253,927) 188,293 
BSSCX i sesh 3,930 2,9) 2.8 3,69 


. ee 7 


1952 


Steven- 


Queens..... 
Richmond. . 
Greater 

IN eae 


4,340,340 *9.458,212 3,952,815! 2,687,890 
Dem., 2,458,212; 


Totals... 
Total Stevenson vote (1956) 
Liberal 292,557; total, 2,750,769. 


NEW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 670,425; McKinley, 
~ Rep., 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs, 


Soc., 12.869. 
Parker, Dem., 683,981; 
Swallow, Proh., 20,787; 


Roosevelt, 
Debs, 


870,070; C ; 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 695,475; f 

455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63,381. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7. 

869,115; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
19,031; Benson, Soc., 45,944. - 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 731,238; Harding, Rep., 
1,871,167; Watkins, Proh., 19,653; Debs, Soc., 

203,201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. 
| 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, Rep., 
. 1,820,058; LaFollette, Prog.,- 268,510; LaFollette, 
Soc., 198,783; Johnson, Soc.-Lab., 9,928; Foster, 
Workers, 8,228. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 
: Soc., ee, Reynolds, Soc. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534 ,959; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,397; Foster, 
Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 
, Roosevelt, Dem., 3,018,298; Ameri- 
can Lab., 274,924; total, 3,293,222; Landon, 
Rep., 2,180,670; Thomas, Soc., 86,879; Browder, 
Com., 35,609. 
] 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,834,500; American 
ab., 7,418; total 3,251,918; Willkie, Rep., 
3,027,478; Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, Proh., 


3,250. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,478,598; American 
Lab., 496,405; Liberal, 329,325; total, 3,304,238. 
- Dewey, Rep., 2,987,647; Teichert, Ind. Gov't, 
14,352; Thomas, Soc., 10,553. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 2,557,642; Liberal, 
: 292,562; total, 2,780,204. Dewey, Rep., 2,841,163; 
Wallace, Amer. Lab.. 509,559; Thomas, Soc., 
40.879; Teichert, Ind. Gov’t, 2,729; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 2.675. 
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1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 3,952,815; =: 
son, ’+9'687,890, Liberal, 416,711, total: S 10d. 
601: Hallinan, American Lab., 64,211; 
ers asi fa se Pipe as 2,212; Hass. 

sofas si. 4 ng, 178; Blank ani 

Tes. isenhower, Rep., 4,340,340; Steven- 
son, Dem., 2,458,212; Liberal, 292,557; total 
2,750,769. Write-in votes for Andrews, 1,027: 
Werdel, 492; Hass, 150: Hoopes, 82; Miscel- 


laneous, 476. North Carolina 
1956 1 


County Ejisen- | Steven- | Ejsen- | Steven- 
hower (R)! son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 

Alamance.:. 12,123 11,029 11,3 

Alexander. . 3,767| 2.947 Rieor G08 
Alleghany... ,699 1,670 1,789 1,809 
Anson...... 1,640 3,598 843 4,143 
NO ix piste vox 4,588 3,982 4,563 4,536 
AMOLY S20) F te 4,009 969 3,725 964 
Beaufort 2,277 5,730 ,404 5,429 
Bertie...... 459 3,373 84 3,557 
Bladen..... 1,542 4,078 1,710 3,506 
Brunswick 3,299 3,297 2,958 2,951 
Buncombe 22,655| 19,044] - 24,444) 22,425 
Burke... ... 11,823 7,999 11,113 EY 
Cabarrus... 14,46 7,173) 15,053 140 
Caldwell... . 10,833 6,861 9,160 7,533 
Camden.... 343 813 340 996 
Carteret.... 3,804 3,875 2,967 4,280 
Caswell. ... 1,2 2,468 97 597 
Catawba... 19,246 11,424 16,814 ,bd4 
Chatham... 3,729 4,151 3,606 4,303 
Cherokee... 3,830 2,843 3,228 3,363 
Chowan.... 556 1,485 537 1,448 
Clay ei 1,442 1,087 1,443 1,439 
Cleveland.. . 7,076 8,408 7,606 9,709 
Columbus... 2,300 7,805 3,001 6,941 
Craven..... 2,956 6,317 2,822 6,092 
Cumberland 6,699 8,862 7,474 8,839 
Currituc 488 1,425 414 1,471 
Ware.2. oe. « 1,028 839 767 959 
Davidson... 16,178 9,987 14,299 10,931 
Davie...... 599 2,110 4,01 2,4 
Duplin....- 2,110 6,931 1i 6,392 
Durham.... 13,226 13,835 11,301 18,897 
Edgecombe. 1,840 83 1.92 8,504 
Forsyth.... 29,368} 15,819] 26,436] 24,535 
Franklin 792 5,29 740 5,376 
Gaston 18.159] _ 15,671] 19,157) 17,782 
Gates . 341 1,244 64 1,247 
Graham 1,762 1,486 1,380 1,590 
Granville 1,463 4,013 1,166 4,583 
Greene..... 222 3,285 186 2,976 
Guilford.... 32,751| 21,948} 33,310] ~29,028 
Halifax..... 2,346 7,860 210 8,807 
Harnett 3,998 7,421 4,306 7,595 
Haywood... 6,955 7,598 6,124 8,761 
Henderson. . 9,243 4,003 8,768 3,803 
Herford.... 729 2,708 579 2,859 
Hoke.2+ 0... §13 1,944 616 1,761 
Hyde...... 491 1,028 4 919 
Tredell...... 1,125 7,286 11,804 8,580 
Jackson.... 3,503 3,787 3,680 4,296 
Johnston... 4,893 9,852 5,429 9,997 
POUER sce 415 1,952 331 1,673 
Lite ie ccevete 1,948 4,163 2,105 4,688 
Lenoir...... 2,564 6,847 2,223 6,723 
Lincoin 6,637 5,838 6,228 5,389 
Macon 3.408 3,025 3,327 3,396 
Madison 4,263 3,693 4,751 3,666 
Martin 499| .5,730 415 5,493 
McDowell. . 5,468 4,392 4,710 4,755 
Mecklenb’g. 44,469| 27,227) 44,334)’ 33,044 
Mitchell.... 269 1,06 4,009 1,236 
Montgomery 3,559 3,088 3,181 3,176 
Moore...... 5,238 4,729 5,442 5,066 
INaShi ioc 2,665 9,969 2,636| 10,424 
New Han’'er. 470 10,247 9,330 10,330 
Northampton TAT 4,242 583 4,334 
Onslow.... - 1,626 4,692 1,261 4,275 
Orange..... 4,396 4,743 3,813 5,156 
Pamilco... 954 1,376 903 1,428 
Pasquotank. 1,827 2,963 2,101 8,579 
Pender..... 1,009 2,196 1,152 ,029 
Perquimans. 799 1,022 644 1,245 
Person..... 1,740 3,43) 1,374 266 
Pitt... 2,515} 11,873 2,203} 11,271 
PO ers ous 823 27 2,561 741 
Randolph... 13,174 8,404) 12,429 8,975 
Richmond. . :907 592 3,36 7,340 
Robeson. ... 2,785 10,516 4,127 9,311 
Rockingham 991 896 885 12,423 
Rowan..... 17,562 9,761 17,535| 11,296 
Rutherford.. 8,200 7,208 8,387 7,755 
Sampson... . 6,685 7,197 6,449 6,956 
Scotland.... 1,171 3,042 1,590 912 
Stanly.. 10,667 6,693} 10,093 7,202 
Stokes...... 3,948 4,34 3,792) 4,504 
Surry...... 9,001) 7,020 7,591 | 8,206 
Swain...... 2,026 1,794) 1,680 1,949 
Transylvania 3,901 3,435) 4,047 3,641 


Eisen- | Steven- 


Totals...| 575,062| 590,530| 558,107 
. NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 


652,803 


1900 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., || : 52,595; 


lley, Proh., 1,009. 
1988 (pres). 124,121; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124. 
1908 eters. -),, Bryan, pee 13 6,995; Taft, Rep., 
114,937; Debs, Soc., 
1912 aie ), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft. Rep., 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 6, 130: Debs, Soc., 1,025. 
1916 (Pres.). aah et care tert Hughes, Rep. A 
, Pro! . in i 
20 Pres.) Co , 305,447; Har ling, Rep., 


24 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284, 
act) $1,788: “Varollette, Prog., 6.651; Faris, Proh., 


1038 tie ), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 


Dem., 497,566; Hoover, 
3, Soc.. 5, 


Dem., 616,141; Landon, 
_Rep., 223,283; honas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 
11; Lemke, Union, 2. 


1940" Cee Roosevelt, 609,015; Willkie, 
198k (Pres. i; 527,399; Dewey, 


Rep., 263 
1948 Peran ye Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 


258,572; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652: Wal- 
eos. Prog., 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 52, 803. 


6 
1956 (Pres.), Hisenhower, Rep., 575,062; Stevenson, 
De 


Parker, Dem., 


Dem., 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


m., 590,530. 
North Dakota 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- |) Stevon- | Eisen- | Steven- 
ower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 

Adams..... 1,338 723 1,561 638 
Barnes,.... 4,475 2,730) 5,534 2,120 
Benson..... 2/340 1,851 3,192 1,353 
Billings..... 437 248 674 143 
Bottineau 2,923 1,718 3,911 1,094 
Bowman 1,007 715 1,375 540 
Burke....;. 1,415 936 1,986 811 

Burleigh 9,199 3,231 9,526 

Ss. 16,932 9,821 18,094 

Cavalier 2,450 1,836 3,51 

Dickey 2,327 1,435 2,917 
Divide 1,296 1,194 1,999 807 
PAT esc x 0.0 1,567 1,055 2,237 664 
Bddy:..... 1,239 973 1,534 728 
Emmons 2,789 825) 3,369 522 
Foster..:... 1,234 1,062 1,558 862 
Golden Val.. 824 567 1,186 376 
Grand Fork. 10,289 6,231 10,939 5,639 
1,87: 718 2,465 403 
1,212 1,173 1,727 872 
1,882 796 3,330 297 
1,523 708 2,195 468 
»433 1,694) 3,202 1,145 
1,807 547 2,165 369 
Rie 3,019 1,825 1,227 1,228 
Mcintosh... . 2,689 498 3,043 276 
McKenzie. . 1,609 1,405 2,260 846 
McLean 3,653 2,609) ,184 2,295 
Mercer. .... 5055 666 2,994 512 
Morton... 5,232 2,628 6,309 2,079 
1,699 1,891 ,516 1,437 
1,821 1,794 2,443 1,418 
788 279 1,132 143 
3,077 1,887 4,012 1,891 
1,997 ,340 2,806 773 

3,821 2,103 4,670 

2,361 1,808 3,051 

1,035 1,025 1,571 

anep 4,971 3,171 6,022 

Rolette..... 1,444 1,728 2,188 
Sargent..... 1,662 1,473 2,124 ,090 
Sheridan... . 1,646 472 2,016 67 
Sioux, 718 476 968 336 
BODES... os. 433 397 682 290 


; De 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, “Dem., 29,555; Taft, 
2 oe Rogsevelt. P Prog., 25,736: Debs, Soc 6,966. 
1916 (Pres). Wilson, Dem., 35.206; Hughes, Rep.. 


1920 acne ),. Cox. Dem.. 37,422; Harding, Rep.. 


160.072; Debs, Soc., 2. 
. lidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette 
1924 (Pres.) Coo dge, er te sen roncos 


Prog., See Davis, 
Workers, 370. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem.. 
648; nee ee $42: 2; Foster. wom uae 
1932 (Pres. oosevi 50; oover, 
6 Harvey, sib. om -eii: ees Soc., 
1938 (Pres. y; staosayels Dem., 163,148; Landon, 
Rep., 72,751; Lemke, Union, 36,708; Thomas, 
Soc., 552; Browder, ‘Com.,. 360; Colvin, Proh., 


197. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 124,036; Willkie, 
2 aes Thomas, Soe., 1,279; ‘Knutson, 
Com,, 545; Babson, Proh., 

1944 (Pres.j, Roosevelt, Dem., * 100, 144; Dewey, 
rie 118,535; Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, Proh.. 


1988" (Pr ea}, Sromany Dem., 95,812; Dewey, Rep., 
115,139; allace, Prog., 8.391; Thomas, Soc., 
1,000; Thurmond. States’ a 374. 

1952 (Pres,), Eisenhower, Rep., 191,712; Stevenson, 
Dem. 76,604; Macarthur, Christa’ Nationalist, 
1.075: Hallinan, Prog., 344; Hamblen, Proh 302. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep. » 156,766; Steven- 


son, Dem., 96,742; Andrews, American, 483. 
Ohio 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- { Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 5,637 3,894 5,64 3,937 
Alien... 2... 28,388 12,04 26,396 14,139 
Ashland 12,792 4,63 12,45 124 
Ashtabula. 24,16. 13,195]. 23,18. 14,676 
Athens. .... 10,794 :959 10,829 ,108 
11,453 4,438 10,599) 5,149 
19,230 18,991 ,693) 24,759 
,690 4,346 5,63. ,828 
Rao 41,785 24,331 35,769) 30,751 
Carroll..... 5,916 2,590 707 3,13 
Champaign 8,767 3,851 8,880) 4,563 
ark cae 28,767 17,680 27,464 20,786 
Clenmonthe 14,914 ,02 13,221 ,702 
Clinton., 919) 3,382 R! +885 
Columbiana. 28,783 14,516 26,707 19,057 
Coshocton, , 9,54 4,789 9,8: »799 
Crawford... 13,763 5,769 13,37 6,852 
Cuyahoga...| 353,474] 304,558 329,465] 324,962 
Darke...... 13,4 7,138 3,670} 109 
Defiance 3,941 8,834 4,161 
Delaware. . 3,997 10,682) 4,239 
Bree ee 1276 4,245) 7,549 
Fairfield... . 8,337 15,027 9,140 
Fayette. 5449 80 3,882 
Franklin 78,852| 138,894 91,620 
Fulton. 2,622 9,19 2,565 
Gallia. :...: 2,877 6,76: 3,153 
Galle. =. 4,818 8,974 4,207 
Greene..... i 9,861 12,900) 9,123 
Guernsey 5,149 74! 6,631 
Hamilton,..] 222,009] 113.797 207,690} 140,785 
Hancock. . 713) 5,289 199 5,366 
Hardin.,.,, ,049) 4,556 123. 5,064 
444 2,831 »206 3,614 
8,164 2,775 ,02 3,010 
8,397 4,826 56} 5,219 
192 3,334 4,743 3,938 
3,955) 1,795 3,891 2,089 
Huron... 12,208) 4,418 12,372 4,875 
Jackson. | - 10 4,432 7,223) 4,983 
Jefferson... . 22,162 21,703 19,569) 27,499 
St) Rr 12'347 4,958! 12,705! 69: 


Wood 
Wyandot... 
Totals... 


(Pres. dos Parker, Roosevelt, 


Rep., 600 Debs, Soc., 


36,200. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep.. 
278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc., 


90,144. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
14,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc., 38,092. 
Pr Cox, Dem., 780,037; Harding, Rep.. 
., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
idge, Rep ,176,130; “Davis, 
477,888; LaFollette, og., 357,948; Johns, 
Comm. Land., 1,246. 
; Smith, Dem.. 


Proh.. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., 64,094; Upshaw, 
Proh., 7,421; Foster, Com., 7,221; Reynolds, Soc. 


Lab., 1,968. 
‘), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon 
1936 (Pres) 70 Union, 132,212; Browder, 


«), 1,127,108; Lemke, 
Domes 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


eupomey et te Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie. 
Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, 
293. 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,442.791; 
Rep., 1,445,684; Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,100,391; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,600.367. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,262,610; Steven- 

son, Dem., 1,439,655. 


Oklahoma 
1956 


14. 
1940 (Pres.), 
Rep.. 1,586 
1944 (Pres.), 
Rep., 1 
Dewey, 


1952 


Eisen-.| Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 


21539 
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Oklahoma (continued) 1956 
Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower ( 

3,561 4,5 3,972 
1,844 4,8 1826 
5,729 3,3 6,739 
5,884 6,83: 6,153 
3,896 7,28 +203 
9,341 5,9 10,276 
2,991 3,3 3,234 
3,469 2,2: 260 
812 1,4 705 
5,987 8,1 6,190 
1,596 1,1 1,755 
8,756 8,7. 9,029 
1,889 1,89 2,117 
3,106 3,83 3,135 
7,102 9,25) 8,818 
3,026 5,66 3,226 
2,679 3,3! 2,686 
1,448 2,583 1,281 
920 2,583) 7 
6,769| 17,58 7,047 
6,451 4,402 6,844 
6,773 6,34) 7,710 
1,953 3,996 1,521 
1,907 2,147 2,321 
1,743 1,05 1,904 
736 2,057 736 
2,381 1,872) 2,619 
4,278 3,012 4,639 
4,435 2,627 4,921 
2,539 1,38: 2,872 
2,232 1,34 2,495 
8,071 16,46 8,382 
1,668 4,87: 1,459 
3,371 4,1 3,489 
1,994 1,66: 2,283 
5,276 4,6¢ 6,349 
3,909 5,7 4,071 
2,875 6,1 44 
1,756 1,972 
2,981 ,201 
4,761 1793 
. 2,728 ,007 
Major...... 951 845 
Marshall... 2,100 2,288 
Mayes. 3,760 3,837 
2/482 1868 
10,413 13,040 
,017 1,803 
2,268 2,657 
fe ais 
Okmulgee. 626 115 
Osage.....- 939 »714 
Ottawa..... 5,721 6,692 
Payne... 6'300 7490 
Pittsburg... 8'382 91546 
Pontotoc... 5,950 7,208 
Pottawatomie 8,895 9,455 
Pushmataha 2,273 2,578 
Roger Mills. 1,637 1,479 
Rogers..... 3,185 3,830 
Seminole.... 5,89) 7,076 
Sequoyah... 3,560 4,072 

Stephens.... 7,524 8, 
Texas...... 88 1,915 
Tillman 3,366 3,639 
usa... 43,805 46,728 
Wagoner. p44 2,966 
Washington 5,529 6,238 
Washita. 2,55 3,191 3,177 
Woods..... 3,787 2,123 1,999 
Woodward.. 3,405) 1,618 1,690 
Totals...| 473,769| 385,581| 518,045] 430,939 


OKLAHOMA VOTE SINCE 1908 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep., 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 
97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234; Soc., 45,190. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep., 
243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 259,798; Coolidge, Rep., 
226,242; LaFollette, Prog., 41,141; Johns, Soc. 
Lab., 5,234. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem., 
219,174; Thomas, Soc-. 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283. 


1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover, 
Rep., 188,165. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; Landon, 
Rep., 245,122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, 
Proh.. 1,328. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 474,313; Willkie, 
Rep., 348,872; Babson, Proh., 3,027. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ees Dewey, 


1,663. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 452,782; Dewey, Rep. 
268,817. 


—.e Se 


ee ee eee eee Se 
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1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 518,045; Stevenson, Stev 
Dem., 430,939. County (R)| son (D) 
1956 (Pres.), ea hl Rep., 473,769; Stevenson, 4 
. Dem., 385,581. Oregon Berks. i 57-258 42,349 
” 4956 1952 Bradford 15,399 502 
or a natine’ ite “et: 
Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- utler.... +. 373 "7, 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) Cameron 2882 sit 
==] ee eS ers el store F . 
eS, 3,706} 3,431) 4,253| 2,562 ||Gentre’ 112) 15/412 483 
coitas 1 47,225 19,957 
0,048 1955 
tire 12,852 
Columbia... 2 5,41 
COOS.. «sre 9,0 
Crook...... Ri 
BIOV  suacectie 13,651 
Deschutes 29,226 
Douglas 82,02: 
Gilliam 5,498 
Grant 33,802 
Harney..... 38,312 
Hood River. 53. 622 
Jackson.... 19,121 11,060 
Jefferson... .' 37' 1,819 
Josephine... 7,562 9,827 
Klamath.... 9,698 4,618 
18,593 11,268 
13,051 6,62 
4,258 2,779 
64,386 55,741 
69,026 6,538 
25,037 19,923 
,556 10,406 
50,564 06 
+458 65,155 
27,030 13,490 
14,725 5,15: 
28,785 19,769 
8,638 5,078 
138-270 59.698 
Washington, : 4 
Wheeler... 6 468 || North’mpt'n 43'gre| 33740 
Yamhill..., 8,555 5,253 SES 9,332 4,472 North’berl'd 28,58: erst 
eee ee SA SS (HTS age: A 5 
Totals...| 406,393) 329,204) 420,815| 270.579 Philadelphia 383,414 507.289 
OREGON VOTE SINCE 1900 = {ipreeescsess 4 : 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., |[S9hvir":| s2450| ai'eae 
33,385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. Snyder a "102 1195 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, Dem., ||Somerset...|}  20°568] 13.163 
17,521;-Swallow, Proh., 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619. ||Suilivan.._- 2007 "286 
1908 (Pres.),. Bryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep., Sus ueh'na. 10.752 4'293 
62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Debs, Soc., 7,339. ‘cee : 10'827 3'280 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem... 47,064;, Tait, " Rep.. ay EN B00| —«1'R44 
ye i oosevelt, Prog., 37,600; Debs, Soc., 13,- Venango 17,107 8.804 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep.. rren...., ; ; 
Cone ‘hated ErOhss Boe oer Boo. 9,711, ie Beate aeoee 
res.), Cox, em., 5 : arding, sy anal . 5 
Ne Wateing) Pron. 3.5955, Debs, S0G., o 801. Wemon da ere ee 
res.), Coolidge, Rep., ,579; LaFoll S U , 
ee He R08) Davis, Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soe. York....... 48,176 38,743 
an., . 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., Totals. . . 2,585,252 11,981,769 |2,415,789 |2,146,269 
109,223; Thomas, ’ Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, 


Labor, 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. eee 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 


Rep., 136,019; Thomas, Soc., 15,450: Reyn 
Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com., 1,681. nS oy 
1930 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 266,733; Landon, 
BED. tht nines Unions eget Thomas, 
OC., 2, ; en, oc, ad., es 
Com.. 104; Colvin, Proh., 4. mouden, 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 258,415; Willkie, 


Rep., 219,555; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 2.487: T 
Soc., 398; Browder, Com., 191; Babson, nome, 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 248,635; Dewey 
Rep., 225,365: Thomas, Soc., 3,785;° : 
ert 2,383, 5 = 785; Watson, 
res.), Truman, Dem., 243,147; De 
260,904; Wallace, Prog., 14,978: irhomas ae 


5,051. 
1952 (Pres.), Hisenhower, Rep., 420,815; 

Dem. 270,579: Hallinan, ind. 3 66e, 0° oso 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 406,393; Steven- 


son, Dem., 329,204. 
Pennsylvania 
1956 1952 
County Ejisen- , Steven- | Eisen- | Stenen- 
hower(R)/ son(D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Adams..... 12,250 6,281 11,01 
Allegheny...| 384°939| 315'989| 3597224 370.945 
Armstrong. . 20,055 12,671 16,955 13,221 
Beaver..... 38,263 36,373 31,700 38,136 
Bedford. ,.. 11,423 6,038 9,419 5,255 


1,940,479; Dewey, 


Soc., 1 . 
. 5,750; ‘beichert, Ind: Gove yas oo 


_- 
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Pennsylvania (continued) South Carolina (continued) 1956 1952 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,752,426; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,902,197; Wallace, Prog., 55,161; Thomas, 
Soc., 11,325; ‘Watson, Proh., 16,338; Dobbs, 
Militant "Workers, 2,133; Teichert; Ind. Gov., 


1,461. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,415,789; Steyen- 
Wallnan, Prog. 4200; Hooves, So. 2.084% 
fi f oopes, Soc., 2,684; 
Dobbs, Militant Workers, 1,502; Hass, Ind. Gov., 
1,347; Scattered, 155. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,585,252; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,981,769; Hass, Soc. Lab., 17,447; 
Dobbs, Militant Workers, 2,035. 


Rhode Island 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Bristol. .... 10,070 6,748 8,468 8,313 
Kent csi. 31,548 16,298) 27,745 17,824 
Newport... 16,063 9,433 15,136 11,116 
Providence..| 153,860| 121,861) 146,197) 157,592 


Washington. 14,278 7,450 13,389 8,448 


Totals...) 225,819 210,935| 203,293 


33,784; 29. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs. Soc. ,956. 


107,463: Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 
LaFollette, Prog., 7 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Dewey, 
Rep., 123,487; Watson, Proh., 433. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 188,736; Dewey, Rep., 
135,787; Wallace, Prog., 2,619; Thomas, Soc., 
429: Teichert. Soc. Lab.. 131. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenaower, Rep., 210,935; Stevenson, 
Dem., 203,293: Hallinan, Prog., 187; Hass, Soc. 


Lab., 83. ; 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 225,819; Steven- 
son, Dem., 161,790. 


South Carolina 


1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower(R)} son (D) 
ville... 339 2,985 8 2,776 
rare rd daeeese 6,195) 4,280 3,948 4,346 
Allendale. . . 262 380 682 44 
Anderson. . . 2,186} 11,344 3,007; 11,664 
Bamberg... 326 430 1,367 75 
Barnwell.... 520) 1,914 597 1,598 
Beaufort.... 1,051 710 1,509 1,106 
Berkeley... . 1,055 902 2,330 1,708 
Calhoun.... 146 341 1,063 384 
Charleston. . 7487 4,028} 19,456 9,959 
Cherokee... 907) 3,687 1,269 54 
Chester..... 1,007 2,951 2,511 
Chesterfield. 79: 3,559 1,592 
Clarendon. . 224 661 1,999 
Colleton.... 635 1,463 2,615 
Darlington. . 1,597 2,908 3,227 
Dillon...... 313 1,879 1,341 
Dorchester. . 504 862 2,258 
Edgefield. .. 516) 525 1,601 
Fairfield.... 519) 961 1,514 
Florence.... 1,85. 3,463 4,930 
Georgetown. 1,057 ,020 2,314 
Greenville. . 10,752 11,819 17,092 
Greenwood.. 1,12 386 3,186 
Hampton.. 35! 564 1,566 
Borry...... 1,092 4,835 3,323 
Jasper...... 21 750 
Kershaw.. 1,518) 1,875 2,724 
Lancaster.. Lore 4.398 sae 
Laurens... i ’ ' 
Paid cais 25 943 1,610 


Ei Steven- | Ei 
County —|,ower (R)| son(D) {hower CR set) 


Lexington 


ined 1,188 2,094 
Marion. .... 417 1,390} 
Marlboro... 507 1,769) 
McCormick. 102 485) 
Newberry... 1,061 2,671 
Oconee..... 911 3,510) 
Orangeburg. 1,467 2,511 
Pickens..... 1,747 1,8 
Richland... 6,714 6,154 
Saluda..... 341 1,08 
Spartanburg 6,822 16,637 
jumter. . 1,356 93 
Wnion ;.. 2!" 1,252 3,760 
Williamsburg 33 68. 
ork. «.. 3,508 6,835) 
Totals... 75,700! 136,372! 


SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep. 
2,554; Debs, Soc., 22. 5 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 62,200; Taft, Rep. 
; Debs, Soc., 100 
1912 (Pres.),| Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep., 
536; Roosevelt, Prog-, 1,293; Debs, Soc., 164. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 
Fi ni 


620. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 62,700; Anti-Smith, 
2,670; 3,188; Thomas, Soc., 44. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 102,347; Hoover, 


Rep., 1,978; Soc., 82. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; Landon, 
Rep., Talbot taction (953), Hambright faction 
(693). total, 1,646. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,470; Willkie, 


Rep., 1,727. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; Dewey, Rep., 
4,547; Southern Democrats, 7,799; Watson, 
Proh., 365; Rep. (Talbot faction), 63. 

1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 102,607; 
Truman, Dem., 34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5,386; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 154; Thomas, Soc., l, 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower ran on two tickets. Under 
State law vote cast for two Eisenhower slates of 
electors could not be combined. Eisenhower, 
Ind., 158,289; Rep., 9,793, total, 168,082; Steven- 
son, Dem., 173,004; Hamblen, Proh., 1. 

1956 (Pres.), Stevenson, Dem., 136,372; Byrd, 
Ind., 88.509: Eisenhower. Rep.. 75,700; Andrews, 


Ind., 2. 
South Dakota 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Armstrong. . 
Aurora....-. 99 
Beadle ce 3,443 
Bennett. ... 516 
Bon Homm: 1,658 
Brookings... 1,861 
Brown . ,140 
Brule 1,392 
Buffalo..... 259 
Butte...... 837 
Campbell... 168 
Chas. Mix.. 2,790 
Clarkia 2... 1,076 
BBY pe, Rorete 412 
Codington. . 2,974 
coe bie =a fe 
uster..... 
3,227 
2,351 
879. 
660 
§28 
1,013 
1,008 
738 
1,500 
1,372 
396 
954 
937 
773 
294 
933 
875 
393 
254 
677 
324 


South Dakota (continued) 1956 1952 


- | Ste Ei Steven- 
County howor () son (D) nowerde son (D) 


Y 2.933 1,585 
3,404] : 
4,654 1,871 
8,529 2,141 
1,151 873 
2,382 1,758 
o 2,225 633 
MePherson . 1,639 1,635 
Bete] 485] "as 
Mellette. Akg 
Mi 1,45 1,517 1,964) 
22,285 13,093) 23,559 
10'988 5339 ii 029 
1,743 1,191 2,160 
1,445 843 
»854 3,246 
1,327 1,302 
78 949 
2,683 2,873 
587 567 
726 494 
748 833 
2,064 1,835 
4,096 1,682 
2,636 2,343 
2,132 1,409 
‘ 265 185 
fo 4,063 2,987 
Ziebach..... 627 472 
Totals.,.| 171,569] 122,288| 203,857] 90,426 


SOUTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; Makinley;: Rep., 
54,530; Woolley, Proh., i, 542: Debs, Soc., 169. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21, 969; Roosevelt, ZED bs 

7 3; Swallow, Proh., 2, 960; Debs, Soc., 3,138. 

40,226; moet mer 


"662, 

1916 teres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; ie. Rep., 
64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,760. 
Dem., 35,938; Harding, Rep., 
0,692; Watkins, Proh:, 900; F.-Lab. 34,707. 
1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 101, 299; LaFolette, 

Prog., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27,214. 
157 660; Smith, Dem.. 


1928 fires}: Hoover, Rep., 
102,660; ae, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232; 
1939 eB Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515; Hoover, 


‘arm - 
Rep., 9 9,212; Harvey, ‘Lib., 3,333; Thomas, Soc., 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463: Foster, Com., 364. 


1936 (Pres. ye Roosevelt, Dem., 160,137; Landon, 
Rep., 125,977; Lemke Union, 10, 338. 

gy (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 131, 362; Willkie, 
ep 


77,065. 
1944 aso ), Roosevelt, Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 


135 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 117,653; Dewey, Rep., 
129,651; ‘Wallace, Prog., 2,801. 
cae (Pres. 4 pueanhower. Rep., 203, 857; Stevenson, 


1956 (pres), eaiconwowsr, Rep., 171,569; Stev 
Dem., 123,288 ee 


Tennessee 

NN 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- ; Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
11,071 9,368} 10,489 

2/258 4,517 ‘611 ret 
1,279) 2,231 1,304 2,452 
1,429 1,079 1,229 1,158 
ee lie 12,007 5.076} 11,708 5,163 
Bradley. ... 6,247 3,225 4,606 646 
5,065 2,628 105 2,346 
919 1,547 930 1,491 
4,235 3,232 3,741 2,841 
11,218) 2,933 9,019 707 
498) 2,297 536 2,222 
1,460) 1,495) 1,674 1,484 
3,377 1,973) 3,221 2,182 
902 948 842 968 
5,526 1,121 5,688) 1,247 
2,389 4,930 1110) 3,537 
‘4 1,026 1,964 1,343 2,155 
Cumberl'd, . 3,200) 1,925) 3,282) ,059 
Davidson,.. 37,077 56,822 35,916) 51,562 
Decatur 1,512 1,554 A 681 
DeKalb 1,690 1,982 1,814 1949 
Dickson.... 1,247 3,799) 41 ,196 
Dyer... 2,682 1524) 3,231 4,531 
Fayette..... 358 639) 1,029 173 
Fentress.,.. 2,233) 934 2,143) 934 
Franklin.... 1,727, 791 2,015) 4,786 
Gibson... :: 34811 7884! 3'7661 6.687 
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1,069 

8,540 

2,781 

4,100 

Sau 6,662 

3,950 

2,403 

etait 759 

Monroe 3,511 

M'tgomery 8,034 

oore.. 893 

Morgan 1,379 
Obion 


Robertson. . 
Scott 


Stewart.... 


Sumner,.... 
Tipton..... 


Unicoly..0i.. 


Wilson, .... 


Totals, ..| 462,288! 456,507 


TENNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 One Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, 
Rep., 1 23,180; Woolley, Proh., 3.882; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; 
Rep., 105,369; Swallow, Proh-, 


oc., 1, 
it B (Pres. ) 
8,324; Chean, Proh.. 


Roosevelt, 
1,906; Debs, 


.282; Hughes, 
147; Benson, Soc., 


ti (Pres. « Cox, Dem., 209, ,558; Harding, Rep., 


ebs, Soc. 
1924 (Pres. ), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 
10, 656; Faris, Proh., 


ite 882; LaFollette, Prog., 
anes nee Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, De 

7,343; Thomas, Soc., 631: Foster, Com,., 1 he 
1932 "(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259, 817; ‘Hoover, 


Rep:, alee: 806; Upshaw, P 
Soc 786; Foster, Com., Dye aaah tee 
327,083; Landon, 


1036 "(Pres Jo, rogsevelt, Dem., 

; omas, Soc., 68: 
632; Browder, Com., 319; Bk oe oe” 
F Roosevelt, Dem. BS Meee Willkie, 
Rep. Pris tts ds Babson, Proh,, 1,606; Thomas, 


Tennessee (continued) 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, 


1948 (Pres.), Trum 
fea ey Thurmond, States 
64: Thomas. Boc. ee 
Perey Rep. 


Anderson... 


Cherokee. 
Childress... 


Comanche. . 
Concho..... 
Cooke*. 

Coryell. 

Cottle. . ri 
Crane*. ‘ 
Crockett.... 


Dem., 308,707; Dewey, 
Rep., 200,311; Watson, Secee bade ingens Boe. 


an, Dem., 270,402; Dewey, Rep., 
tes’ Rights, 73,815; Wal- 


, 446,147; ‘Stevenson, 


Dem., 44 "710; Hamblen, roh., 1,433; Hallinan, 
Prog., 885; MacArthur, Chris tian Nationalist, 379. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 462,288; Steven- 
son, Dem., 456,507; Andrews, Ind., ; 
Holtwick, Prob., 789. 
Texas 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 


hower (R)| son (D) |hower(R)} son (D) 
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Texas (continued) 1956 1952 


Gillespie. . 
Glasscock. . 
Goliad* 
Gonzales... 


fee} 

p 

5, 

fm 

S 
ao 


oe 4 
ob CTS Hee ~ 
ReSaesas 


aS 
rOoCooOrkl 


a 
i=] 
& 
g 
6 
PWEDE Om bt BNIOOR e 
nN 


Hun 

Hutchinson: 
Trion. . 
Jack. . 
Jackso: 
Jasper...... 
Jeff Davis*. 
Jefferson. . 
Jim Hogg*.. 


053 
Jim Wells 745 
Johnson 
Jones....... 2,680 
Karnes..... 884 
Kaufman 
Kendall 
Kenedy 
Kent. 
err... 
Kimble 525 
Inge 
Kinney* 
Kleberg 3,193 
KNOX... ©. 01 1,556 
Lamar..... 5,524 
Lamb...... 2,748 
Lampasas 1,199 
LaSalle* 16 
Lavaca 2,750 
Lee... 1,389 
Leon*.. . f 1,842 
Liberty*.... 3,632 
Limestone. 4,132 
Lipscomb. 204 
Live Oak. 573 
Liano*..... 1,102 
Loving..... 24 
Lubbock 11,650 
Meee 1,702 
Madison. 1,152 
Marion..... 970 
Martin..... 952 
Mason..... 16 
Matagorda.. 2,101 
Maverick... 962 
MeCulloch*, 1 1,623 
McLennan. 17,251 
McMullen 1 
Medina. 1,840 
Menard* 399 
Midland 3,244 
Millam..... 3,227 
SMG ti ctese 875 
Mitchell*, 2,031 
Montague. 2 
Montgomery} 2 
Moore...... 4 
Morris..... 2 
otley..... 13 
Nac’doches* 56 
Navalro.. 45 
Newton.. 30 
Nolan...... 5} 23 
Nueces..... 56 
oe 1,209 512) 1,755 426 
ee 284 41 280 
Orange..... 6,403 
Palo Finto.. 2,876 
Panola. ; 2,538 2,897 
Parker , é ‘ 3,434 
Parmer. : 1,028 663 
Pecos*. * 3 ,O7% 1,076 


Sk, Bre Bie a 2 


— 5 


616 
Texas (continued) 1956 1952 


Ste Eise Steven- 
County aver CR) son (D) hower (R) son (D) 


1,6 1,465 14 2,238 
hy eee 11/943] 8,720| 14/931 125 
4 51 77 62 
7 524 58: 
4,609 2,774 4,305 1,905 
669 384 533 460 
Spin ap 350 191 450 303 
1,956 2,567 1,964 3,484 
eee 1,492 1,356 1,727 1,385 
355 1,188 427 1,401 
279 118 379 91 
1,285 2,212 1,378 2,626 
657 920 602 1,175 
48) ag] 28H) Ean 
eos ae 5, F A A 
801 913 729 1,573 
San 
Augustine... 900 1,086 730 1,359 
San Jacinto. 565 755 494 04 
San Patricio. 3,302 3,728 3,220 3,315 
San Saba... 797 1,419 900 1,752 
Schleicher. . 471 336 628 421 
Scurry 2,250 2,691 2,620 2,480 
Shackelford. 849 555 1,057 776 
Shelby..... 1,988 3,403 1,792 4,249 
Sherman 481 383 669 317 
mith... a7-25 oe bet Soe 
Somervell... 6 
547 2,727 620 3,055 
Stephens. 1,832 1,126 2,272 1,471 
Sterling..... 223 150 277 158 
Stonewall... 306 829 319 836 
Sutton 546 290 581 351 
Swisher 876 1,802 1,843 1,074 
Tarrant 66,329 43,922 63,680 45,968 
Taylor..... 488 177 0,260 5936 
Terrell* 350 217 426 295 
SPOTL Yisis w.6 1373 1,473 2,050 1,823 2,105 
Throck- 46 656 
morton 586 728 
APTGUS, oo -s..5°< 1,971 2,301 1,887 3,142 
Tom Green. 9,070 923 9,698 5,797 
ravis...... 23,551 19,982 20,850 19,155 
Trinity... .. 865 091 958 1,725 
Tyler 1,734 797 1,466 1,304 
Upshur..... 2,737 1,995 2,391 3,040 
Upton...... 999 834 940 850 
Uvalde*.... 2,449 994 2,805 1,230 
Val Verde... 1,66 1,598 72 1,647 
Van Zandt . 2,142 2,919 2,279 3,911 
Victoria. ,.. 5,596 3,280 4,306 3,128 
Walker. . 1,991 287 1,897 2,078 
moe 1,426 929 1,487 1,264 
1,772 1,638 1,994 1,840 
2,975 933 3,519 1,354 
2,744 5,827 2,784 6,208 
4,714 439 5,232 4,022 
1,178 1,252 1,645 1,551 
12,181 12,726 12,197 13,505 
2,230 34 3,019. 646 
1,65 1,261 2,244 1,324 
2,947 4,402 3,646 5,010 
1,519 2,149 1,823 2,187 
1,471 1,287 1,550 1,508 
2,058 2,443 2,309 3,121 
2,508 2,199 2,748 3,026 
923 989 858 873 
2.083 2,028 2,649 2,536 
637 886 526 616 
896 528 1,043 677 
Totals... '1,080,619' 859,958'1,102,878' 969,228 


*No returns received by State Canvassing Board 


TEXAS VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432; 

Rep.. 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 3, 64 
ane (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 

Rep., 51, 242; Debs, ‘Soc., 2,791, 


i McKinley, 
167,200; Roosevelt, 


1908 (Pres y, ‘Bryan, Dem., 217 302; Taft, Rep., 
65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., 
24.898. Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530;' Debs, Soc., 


4,269; Debs, Soc., 
ani 24; Amer. eater 
res.), avi Deane 484,605; Coolidge, 
Rep., = 023; LaFollette, Prog., 42,881. a 
pee (Pres.) Hoover Rep., 367,036; Smith, Dem., 
341,032; ‘Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209: 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 760, 348; Hoover, 
Rep., 97, 959; Thomas, Soc., 4,450; "Harvey, Lib., 
324; Foster, “Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104. 
1936 ‘(Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem., 734,485; Landon, 
Rep., 103,874: Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 


 —a—, 2. ek Or 
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D3. 
1940 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem.. 840,151; Willkie, 


os 
Es 


Texas (continued) 
pois: Babson, Proh., 925: Thomas, Soc.. 


ey, Rep. 


an, Dem., 750,700; =» 
1988p ea ), Trum “Tos 908 


‘thurmond; States” Rights 
3,764; Watson, Prob., 
Thomas, Soc.,” 


874. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, — 1,102,878; Steven- 
eS 69,228; Hamblen, *Proh., 1,983; Mac- 
Arthur, choleiicar: Nationalist, 833; MacArthur, 
Constitution, 730; Hallinan, Prog., 294. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower. Rep., 1,080,619: Steven- 
son, Dem., 859,958; Andrews, Ind., 14,591. 


1956 1952 
County Eisen- : Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R); son (D) |hower (R)} son (D) 
Beaver..... 1,190 1,030 1,27 1,038 
Box Elder 5,804) "689! 51851 2,984 
ache...... 10,349; 3,671 10,16 4,242 
Carbon..... 4,507) 4,460) 77 5,790 
Daggett 102 99) 9 86 
Davis...... 12,122 6,050) 9,067 5,960 
Duchesne... 1,856) 874 1,96 1,242 
Emery..... 1,679) 943 1,5, 1,181 
Garfield 1,115 353 1,065 477 
Grand. 1,04 328 675) 259 
Iron. 3,321 1,311 3,17. 1,596 
Juab 1,512) 1,025 1,71 1,203 
Bane. aos as 93! 102) 943 164 
Millard 2,667 1,193) 2,99. 1,299 
Morgan 905) 438 8 467 
Pluto... «a 548 180 5 207 
Riehl sie 561 253) 569) 251 
Salt Lake 95,179} 53,038] 84,176} 59,470 
San Juan 111 42. 876) 42 
Sanpete 88 1,778 4,146) 2,221 
Seview.27..2% 3,646 1,232 3,996) 1,445 
Summit 2,031 880 1,955) 1,263 
Tooele 3,390) 2,683 2,2 3,521 
Uint: ‘ 2,840) 82 2,8) 136 
Utah.. . 25,371 12,747 20,913 15,327 
Wasatch.... 1,738 86: 677 968 
Washington 3,172) 877 2,941 1,076 
ayne..... 499 283) 536 275 
Weber...... 22,542 17,747 20,692 19,795 
Totals...' 215,631) 118,364! 194,190) 135,364 
UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006; ise 
Rep., 47, 088; Woolley, Proh., 209: Debs, Soc., 720. 
1904 (Pres.) Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosavett: 
Rep., 62,446; Debs,’ Soc., 5,767. 
Sy oer’ aoe Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 
s, Soc., 


4.895. 

1982" “CPier). Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep.. 
42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28,174: Soc., 9,023 7 
a ee Wilson, Dem., 84,025; grace pe 
4,137; Hanly, Proh., 149; Benson, Soc., +e 
1990 (Pres.) 
81,555: Debs, Soc.. 3,15: 
1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, mes, 17,327; Davis, Dem., 

47,001; LaFollette, Prog., 662. 
1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; Smith, rtp 
80,985; Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com.. 
eri a rieh ), Rooseveit, Dem., 116,750; Hoover, 
84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com.. 


oat. 
1936 (Pres.) Spa Get 


Dem., 150,246; Landon, 

ep., 3 ; Lemke, Union, 1,121: Thomas, 
Soc,, 432; Browder, Com., 280; Colvin Proh., 43. 
1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 154,277; Willkie, 


, 93,151; Thomas, Soc., 200: Browder, Com., 


et ‘(Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 150,088; Dewey, 
Rep. 97,891; Thomas, Soc., 340. 

1948 (Pres.),” Truman, Dem, +» 149,151; Dewey, 

Rep., 124,402; Wallace, Prog., 2, 679; Dobbs, 


Soc. Workers, 73. 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 194,190; 
Dem. 138,364, P., Stevenson, 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 215,631; Steven- 


son, Dem., 118,364. 
Vermont 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)} son (D) |hower(R)| son (D) 
Addison, .. 5,990 1,668) i 
Bennington. 8,434 2,719) 8385 Pats 
Caledonia... 7,560 1,744 7,595) 1,807 
Chittenden .!| 147108} 10/474! 13"833 9,746 


= 
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Vermont (continued) 1956 


Eisen- 
hower (R) 


1952 


Steven- 
son (D) 


Washington. 
Windham... 
Windsor.... 


VERMONT VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley, 
Rep.. 42,569: Woolley, Proh., 388. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, age 


Bryan, Dem., 11,496; Taft, Rep. 


23, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22 
40,295; Hanly, Proh 


68 ; WwW «> 174. 

1924 (Pres,), Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; Davis, Dem., 
6,124; LaFollette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 326. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 90,404; Smith, Dem., 
44,440; Varney, Proh., 338. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 56,266; Hoover, Rep.,. 
78,984; ‘Fhomas, Soc., 1,533; Foster, Com., 195. 

1936. (Pres.), Landon, Rep., 81,023; Roosevelt, 
Dem., 26,124; Browder, Com., 405. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 64,269; Willkie, 
Rep.. 78.371: Browder, Com., 411. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 53,820; Dewey, Rep., 


71,527. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 45,557; Dewey, Rep., 
75,926; Wallace, Prog., 1,279; Thomas, Soc., 585. 
1952 (Pres.), Hisenhower, Rep., 109,717; Stevenson, 
Dem., 43,355; Hallinan, Prog., 282; Hoopes, Soc., 


185. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower. Rep.,. 110,390; Steven- 
son, Dem., 42,549; Scattered, 39. 


s s = 
Virginia 
1956 1952 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Ejisen- | Steven- 
hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Accomac.... 2,823 2,213 2,626 2,220 
Albermarle.. 2,508 1,412 2,523 1,642 
Alleghany.,. 1,135 82 2,564 2,274 
Amelia..... 745 40: 832) 703 
Amherst.... 1,529 1,933 1,407 2,078 
App’matt’x. 853 1,079 929) 957 
Arlington... 21,868 16,674 22,158 14,032 
Augusta.... 3,466 ,484 AL 453 
Bath....... 739 47 765 451 
Bedford 3,148 2,649 2,916 2,426 
Bland.....- 1,113 813 1,000) 743 
Botetourt... 2,280 1,377 2,021 1,264 
Brunswick.. 799 1,357 4,098) 1,635 
Buchanan... 3,191 3,616 2,330) 3,613 
Buck’g’m 751 648 811 919 
Campbell 2,827 2,674 2,447 2,713 
Caroline 907 853 858) 954 
Carroll..... 4,060 1,739 3,774 1,711 
Charles C’y 661 174 342) 492 
Charlotte...| . 791 1,431 949 1,630 
Chesterf'd.. 5,787 ,306 4,482 3,546 
Clarke 785 725 809) 716 
Cralgs..cc'«. 485 501 425) 490 
Culpeper... 1,502 966 |- 1,507) 987 
Cumbetl’d.. 566 331 695 574 
Dickenson. . 3,444 3,695 2,913 3,210 
Dinwiddie. . 807 1,282 983) 1,462 
Bssex... +++ 597 328 610) 545 
Fairfax..... 20,761 15,633 13,020) 8,329 
Fauquier 112 1,567 2,068 1,597 
Floyd...... 1,970 799 1,626 619 
Fluvana. 734 417 724 519 
Franklin 2,125 2,142 1,976 2,012 
Frederic 1,882 1,405 1,803 1,326 
Giles... ..... 2,270 2,016 1,935 s717 
Gloucester. . 1,319 723 1,073) 961 
Goochland... 748 508 714 820 
Grayson.... 4,039 2,426 4,449 2,734 
Greene..... 539 246 537| 250 
Green’svllle. 724 994 988) 1,259 
Halifax..... 1,782 2,470 2,274 3,296 
Hanover 2,272 1,109 2,257 1,518 
Henrico 12,702 5,032 10,682 5,339 
Henry...... ,436 2,582 871 2,323 
Highland. 633 A432 696 419 
Isle of Wi'ht 1,298 1,324 996 1,227 
James City. ts} 312 527; 346 
King Georg 655 563 577 503 


Virginia (continued) 1956 


Eisen- | Steven- 


1952 
Eisen- | Steven- 


387 
533 
753 
4,242 
2,075 
1,025 
1,528 
540 
533, 
2,525 
507 
1,600 
2,360 
1,222 
400 
6,766 
1,289 
573 
1,381 
916 
1,441 
1,554 
3,976 
Pownatan... 498 
Prince Ed., - 926 
Prince Geo.. 612 
Pr’ess Anne. 3,037 
Pr, Will’m... (653 
Pulaski... .. 1.715 
Rapp’h'nock 518 
Richmond.. 326 
Roanoke.... 2,689 
Rockbridge. 1,059 
Rock’gham, 591 
Russell..... 3,2 
GOVE. oe 2,990 
Shenandoah. 1,734 
myth...... 1972 
So’th’mton.. ,000 
Spots’lv’nia. 1,194 
Stafford. ... :077 
Surry...... 572 
Sussex...... 956 
Tazewell 2,527 
Warren..... 1,362 
Washington .,| 2,778 
Westm'I’nd. 754 
MBG. oc <Gino, 4,729 
Wythe..... ,654 
POPE. <5 0 1,287 
Total 
Counties.., 176,143 
City 
Alexandria. . 6,471 
Bristol. .... 1,432 
Buena Vista 392 
Ch'I'tt’sville 2,174 
Clft’n F’rge. 811 
ColonialH’ts 835 
Covington. . firs 
Danville™ .. 3,323 
Falls Church 930 
Fred’cksb’g 970 
Galax......] _-761)  —346)...+...-}eesee ens 
Hampton 4,946 
Harris’nb’g 63. 
Hopewell. . 1,657 
Lynchburg 3,848 
Martinsville 1,391 
N’p’t News 4,051 
Norfolk.. 11,862 
Norton.....) | 684, | 552).......-leueeenes 
Petersburg... 2,342 
Portsmouth. 6,188 
Radford.... 1,108 
Richmond. . 19,235 
Roanoke.... ,042 
So. Norfolk. 1,782 
Staunton... 945 
Suffolk..... 1,209 
Virginia B’h, 881 
Warwick.... 2,806 
Waynesboro. 730 
Will’msburg. 483 
Winchester.. 1,055 
Tot’l, Ct’s..| 142,637| 85,475) 126,363 92,534 
Co’s & Cit’s! 386,459! 267,760! 349,037) 268,677 
VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


52,573; C 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ; 
23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777; Debs, Soc., 820. 


to ye ee ae ee. ae Se ey ae ee, eee ee ee ie 
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Virginia (continued) Washington {continued 
abs Bee dan wilson. Pass: 102,824; nye bith 1932 m 208,645; Ha ia Dem., 
TO. ” 080: 
1990 i ), Reon Dem., 141,670: aang: Rep.. Soc. 7,080; Boater, | Com. a; 
87,456; Watkins, Proh., “6; Debs, Soc., 807; Roane dy’ Regt > oa ee os 
1924" (Pres), ; Davis, D em., 139,797; Coolidge, Beda 206 Be 892; pemke. Union. Union, 17, A63: we Thomas, 
Rep., Eh ext epnette. ‘Prog., 10, 379; Johns, Oivistion, A06) eos: Moinis. Se 1,907 "Belsy. 


Shee : Lab., 362. 
164,609; Smith, Dem.. Soc. 
eas Bee Reoen, Be °B 30; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 1940 Pres, ) Roose sevelt, Dem., 462,145: Willkie, 
ode Roabeslt Dem., 203,979; Hoover,|| Com., 2,626; Babson, Proh., 1,686; ‘Ammen. "Soe 
R 


Soc., 2,382;’ Upshaw, ab.. 667. : 

Proh. Pye: # Ree cota. 86: Cox, Ind., 15. 1944 a ac ten tat ae we 
1936 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980; “Landon, Rep., ox. Leichert, m8, Or 7 

ee ore Teac eae: (iin wa eae : 1948 “pres, ), Truman, Dem., 476,165; Dewey, aes 

1910" ieee. eee at Tem "935.961: Willkie. || 386,315; Wallace, Prog., 31, 692; Watson, ‘Proh., 


Rep., 109,363; Babson, Proh., ‘882: ‘Thomas, Fe 6,117; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,534; Teichert, Soc. Lab.. 


103. 

ken, Soc. Lab.. 1,133; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 

1p8e ie Ber, Com: Aiken 42,276; Dewey. 1952 (Pres.), sie, Magarthar Christian ahteeetee 
Rep., 145, 243; vee Bg 459; Thomas, Soc., eog 492.845; aera a pin De 

es Deni, 200,786; Dewey, Rep., 633: Hoopes, Sot...254; Dobbs, Soc. Workers. 119: 


Rights. 43,393: Wal-||1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 620,430; Steven- 
eae ee waertps apatest Bote: 126; Teichert, son, Dem., 523,002; Hass, Soc. Lab., 7,457. 
34. 


2 
1958 (rer Hisenhower, Rep., 349,037; Stevenson. West Virginia 
Dem. 8,677; Hass. boc. Lab.,.. 1,160;.-Hoomed,| | es eee 
Social ‘Dene. 504; Hallinan, Prog.. 311 1956 


1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 386, 459; Steven- 
son, Dem., 267,760; Andrews, States’ Rights, County eis re Steven- Eisen- = 
oh 5964: Hoopes, Soc. Dem., 444; Hass, Soc. Lab., hower (R)| son(D) |hower (R te (D) 


Beesse Washington < Berek eae Sire — 3, 3.707 rics eos 
Berkeley. A . ’ 
ee ee ee 5,196 7 $38 4,1 8, 
County Eisen- Eisen | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- ovr Mei) eam ont 
hower (R); son(D) jhower (R) son (D) 28'882| 181408] 27°41 22'179 
94 1,928 2,1 2,138 
Adams..... 2,267 1,673 2.181 1,104 2220 2.628 2153: 2'R14 
Asotin... .. ‘ 2'608 2,586 2 2,160 "594 935 2,74 1,040. 
Benton..... 13,807 11,76 13,412 9,889 10,218 16,286 911 22'307 
Chelan. .... 10,405 7,600} 11,164 6,867 "774 2,016 1,81 2,291 
Clallam... .. 5.63) ‘ 5,390 3,408 634 3,282 674 
Clark...... 19,330} 19,665] 18,97 18,153 7'684 6,817 7374 8,086 
Columbia 1,423 73: , 6 2,676 2/356 2,173) 2,391 
Cowlitz... 11,912] 12,44 12/366] 11,242 "750 9,524 6,52: 9,772 
Douglas 2,60 3,034 : ; 202 21259 2,037 2,411 
Ferry. ..... 662 68 75 21,860] 17,541] 21,193] 20.527 
ranikiin.. 3,763 4,322 3,291 2,798 ‘ 2.596 4,845 2,597 
Garfield . 966 639 1,157 59|| Jefferson... . 3,380} 3,353} 3,134| 4/036 
Grantee. 6,603 6,938 4512) 4,381)! Kanawha...| 58.597| 50/289] 56.861) 54/540 
Grays H'bor| 11,599) 12,858) 12,168) 12,3171! Tewis. .. 11. 6,203] 3,194] 6,254, 3/280 
Island...... 3.196] 2,009} 2,901 1,772!) Lincoln... . ; 4,954| 4,972] 4178 5,099 
Jefferson... . 0 1,754 2,355 1,933]! Logan... ): 10.588} 14,794 9,14: 19,302 
King. 213,504| 167,443) 200,507/ 165,583]! Marion.....| 16112] 161192] 14/97 19,890 
Kitsap..... 17,9. 19,641) 16,876) 20,5311) Marshall. ;/} 10/223 7,463 9,271 8,689 
Kittitas. 5,097 3,726 201 3,937]! Mason... 6,306 3:769 6,10 3,824 
Klickitat. 2,794 2,577 845 2,140)| weDoweli 11,138] 16.865] 10,663| 24.657 
Lewis...... 11,949 7,714) 12,287 7,115|) Mercer 14,648] 13,236 267| 16,694 
Lincoin 3114 2,273 ’ 1,974/) Minerai. .. | 6,412 : ,598 4,545 
Mason..... 4,026 8,840 3,827 3,830]| Mingo... |. : 7,916| 10,014 6,852| 12/856 
Okanogan.. 5,448 5,298 6,085 4,817 Monongalia, 14,046 11,016 13,111 13,152 
Pacific. 3,799 3,824 846 3.7781] Monroe... .. 3,529 2,772 3,447] 2,856 
Pend Oreille. 1,488 1,540 1,566 1,380|| Morgan. . |: 2.946 1,104 2,699 1,114 
Pierce...... 57,078] 57,728) 56,515). 56,132]! Nicholas... . 5.263} 4,880] 4/386] 5.615 
San Juan... 1,105 584 1,133 619] Ohio... 2.1: 22;165| 13,191] 20/575] 16,546 
Skagit......{ 12.149 9,243) 11,446 8,321)! Pendieton... 1,959 1,999 1,859) 1,991 
Skamania... 1,014 1,193 1,072 9781! Pleasants... 21144 1,581 1,900) 1,632 
Snohomish. . 30,052 31,959 26,749) 28,518 Pocahontas 2'937 2'533 2.841 743 
Spokane.... 60,335 48,833 56,958! 45,827 Preston... 2 7'953 3'365 81059) 4'278 
Stevens... || 4;499| 3/808 4,458 3.355)| putnam. | |. 5.560| 4,754 4/944) 4'802 
Thurston... 14,093 9,897 13,904 9,764 Raleigh. . ‘ 16.318 16'264 14005 22704 
Wahkiakum. 808 953 815) 928 Randolph, . = 5/448 5697 51452 6.976 
Walla Walla! 11,827 6,076 11,987 5,738 Ritchie - 4/140 1471 4/238) 1.665 
Whatcom...) 17,414] 14,533] 17/590) 12'877|| Roane 1 4°701 3'153 4'929. —-3'803 
Whitman... 8,572 4,854 8,905) AOL | eeniors oe 3'719 3865 3°46 4463 
Yakima....} 31,984) 20,991] 32)317| 17,647|| Tatton 7” 4743 3'079 711 3'752 
Totals...| 620,430| 523,002! 599,107, 492,845|| RUCKer... .. areae| 1 areee le eee Peet 
WASHINGTON VOTE SINCE 1900 Wares $496 7685 7030 B67 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep. || Webster. || 2.457| 3.072] 22291 3767 
7,456; Woolley, Proh., 2, 363; Debs, Soc., 2,006.|| Wetzel, | °° 5.024 3309 4'475) 4'375 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep., Wirt 1.444 1,184 1474) ce 
1ghOt- 540: Swallow, Proh., 3,829; , Debs, Soc., 10,023. Wood... )! 21,096] 13,320] 19/917] 147154 
(Pres,), Bryan, Dem 691; Taft, Rep.,!] Wyoming... : : : ; 
191 f6:082;, Chiatin, Pron. 4,00; Debs, Soc, 4itt. a eg perenne Eom Cras Bua 
(Pres ilson, em a ep Totals, . 
HK bE Roosevelt, Prog., 113, 698: Debs, Soc. oy 449,297| 381,534| 419,970|_ 453,578 
0, EST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 190 
ar (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., ee (pre ), Bryan, Dem., 98,807: Mckinley, Rep., 
167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800 119,829; Woolley Proh., ae 692; Debs, Soc. + 219. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84, 298; Harding, Bent 1904 ‘(Pres.), Par er, Dem., 100, 881; Roosevelt, 
223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc. +» 8,913; Rep., 132,628: Swallow, Proh., 4, 604; bs, 
ra ati Seg MC 24; LaFollett 1908 re a 
res oolidge, Rep., 220,2 ; LaFollette, res.), Bryan, Dem., 111,41 £ 
Prog., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations,|| 137,869: Chafin. Proh. 5 130. Deas Beet x 819, 
Amer, aa 991; Johns, ‘Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster. ce Pres), ys Me sd Den. -» 113,046: Taft. Rep., 
by ooseve Prog., i he 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem.,|| _15'336’ 0g. 78,977; ' Debs, Soe. 
156,772; Thomas, Soc., 2,614: Reynolds, Soc. || 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, 


Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541 Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 


143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. 
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res.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep., 
ea Walking Frob. 1,528; bens Soe, & 5.618. 


10087. oe  abolieis ee 8,035; avg 


rd 36,723; 
ad (Brea,y. Uacaver! Rep., 375,551;: Smith, Dem 


MNatlons; 


3,748: ‘Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh.. 
Fert Foster, Com., 401. 
1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124; Hoover, 
Rep., 330,731; Thomas, Soc., 5,133; | Upshaw, 
Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com.. 


1936 (Pres.), 
ep., 325,358; 


502,582; Landon, 
1,173; Thomas, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
Colvin, Proh., 


- Soc. 832, 
_ . 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, 


54 
a (pres. ay goosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, 
€p., 18 
ap (Pres.), Truman, pers. 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 
251; ‘Wallace Prog., 3 "31 1, 
1989 Cores.) Biserihower, Rep.. 419,970; Stevenson, 
Dem., 453,578. 
1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower. Rep., 449.297; Steven- 
son, Dem., 381,534. 


Wisconsin 
1956 1952 

County Ejisen- | Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

hower (R)| son (D) |hower (R)j son (D) 
Adams..... 1,854 1,244 2,259 1,180 
Ashland 4,121 3,677 4,451 3,828 
Barron... =: 8,634 5,419 10,013 4,902 
Bayfield 3,0 2/691 3/419 2'616 
Brown..... 32,878 13,642 30,400 14,342 
Buffalo..... 3/387 266 23 1,988 
Burnett 2,198 1,986 68 1,741 
Calumet.. 6,166 2,099) 6,640 1,970 
Chippewa... 9,781 6,617) 11,429 6,380 
rg ia Pre 7,941 4,765) 4 2,652 
Sarin 10,120 5,158) 11,133 5,272 
Crawford... 4,12: 2,522 5,32 2,256 
Dane... se. 88,955 36,891 38,724 37,987 

Dodger.-.. 32 17,56: »704 19,29: 7,00 
SIDHU Es wean 6,722 1,859 7,62 1,790 
Douglas 9,183 11,276 9,677 11,538 
ns... as 6,40 45189 TAT. °593 
Eau Claire... 13,122 9,276 14,069 9,554 
Florence 1,00: 723 1,14 809 
F’nd du Lae. 21,496 7,940 22,794 7,724 
Forest.....:. 2,03 1,527 1,99 1,791 
Grant 11,648 5,208) 14,327 4,197 
Green...... age 3,614 7,949 3,326 
Green Lake. 44 1,643 6,117 1,590 
Iowa.....-+ 5,201 3,176 6,211 2,722 
11) es alewegearis 1,930 2,226 1,733 2,662 
Jackson.... 3,614 2,755 4,235 2,819 
Jefferson 13,357 6,452 13,884 6,827 
Juneau..... 5,13 42 5,978 2,163 
Kenosha 21,367 17,094 18,917 19,768 
Kewaunee 10 2,36 6,48 1,972 
La Crosse 18,264 11,258 19,271 11,808 

Lafayette 173 212 ,73 ,90 
Langlade 5,004 2,804: 5,841 371 
Lincoln 6,329 2,880) 6,877 3,092 
Manitowoc. 18,078 10,800 18.950 11,879 
Marathon 22,586 15,301 20,70: 14,541 

Marinette.. 8,874 5,113 9,313 5,72 
Marquette... 2,796 975) 3,3 835 
Milwaukee..| 227,253} 177,286 219,477} 204,474 
7,460 ol 8,74 S17 
6,836 3,632 7,807 3,382 
6,261 3,328 6,224 3,808 
26,090 7,725 26,603 9,373 
9,808 139 8,66 4,241 

1,975 1,040) 7348 89 
5,782 3,644 6,763 3,241 
,894 4,985 1966 4,274 
8,320 7,010 8,499 1,537 

4,028 2,778 4,376 3,04 
31,968 22,64 30,628 25,241 
06: 2,78 6,60. 2,260 
28,980 13,664 27,837 15,183 
3,433 2,929) 4,13 77 
6,956 5,499 7,60 5,094 
10,644 5,292 12,347 5,267 
982 1,520) 14 1,527 
9,388 3,675) 11,131 3,334 
22,077 14,540 22,084 15,136 

184: »759 4,89: 176: 
i 4,602 6,501 4,021 
; 4,923) 7,619 4,032 
3,683 1,267 3,687 1,497 
16,696 4,922 6,9! 5,417 
of] ae) EEE bale] 

ington. 12,167 4,4 A A 

Woukeshs a 35,212 15,496 30,23 15,756 

Waupaca... 11,798 3,133 13,693 3,10. 
ete ena. 28'759 1 ris 28175 13°016 
ope ee, ‘| 15:09 6.412| 14,707) 6,914 
954,844| 586,768| 979,744 622,175 
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WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE 1900 
ge 8 Os Prados ore agp McKinley, 
cP» a ts oolley, Pro 10,022; Debs, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Rooseyel 
Rep. 280,1 164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770! Debs. Soc, 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, 


247,747; C . Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,1 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228: Taft, = 
130,69 8953 Rooevele Prog., 62,460; Depa Rep. 


ahh ies.) Wilson, Dem,. 193,042; Hughes, Rep. 
Hanly, Proh.. 7,166; ‘Benson, S00., 


Pres.), Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, i 
576: Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc, abort 


ee (Pres.), LaFollette, Prog., 453,67 

Rep. 211614: Dayis, opel, bof be poster 
is ‘aris, Pro 8; Jo. ; 

Lab., 411; Wallace, Gomm. band: 970,02 be 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., acy 208; Smith, Dem. Fe 
450.259: Thomas. Soc Foster Com.,. 
1,528; Reynolds, Soc. Pir met Varney, Proh., 


ate 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 347,741; Thomas, Soc., 
Com., 3,112; Upshaw, Proh., 
Soc. Lab., 494. 


aoe (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; Landon, 
Rep., 380,828; Lemke. Union, 60. (297: Thomas, 
Soc., 10,626; Browder, eae 2, 197; ‘Colvin, Proh., 
1, 071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 557 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem, 704,821; Willkie, 
Rep., 679,260; Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Browder, 
ae aoe Babson, Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 

ab., 1,882. 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 
Rep., 674,532; Thomas, Soc., 
Soc. Lab., 1,002 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep., 
590,959; Wallace, Prog., 25, 282; Thomas, Soc., 
12,547; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 399; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 303. 


pes (Pres.), Pisenhowers Rep., 979,744; Stevenson, 
Dem., 622,175 ; Hallinan, Ind., 2, 174; Dobbs, Ind., 
1,350; Hoopes, Ind,, 1, 157; Hass, Ind., 0. 

1956 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 954, 844: Steven- 
son, Dem., 586,768; Andrews, Ind., 6,918; 
Hoopes, Soc., 754; Hass, Soc. Lab., 710; Dobbs, 
Soc. Workers, 564. 


707,410; Hoover, * 
53, 379; Foster, 
2,672; Reynolds, 


650,413; Dewey, 
13,205; Teichert, 


Wyoming 
1956 1952 

County Eisen- ) Steven- | Eisen- | Steven- 

lhower (R)|} son(D) |hower (R)| son (D) 
Albany...... 4,315 3,407 4,560 3,082 
Big Horn 3,369 1,813 3,859 1,755 
Campbell 1,473 656 1,823 666 
Carbon..... 3,336 3,218 3,403 3,242 
Converse 1,855 751 2,056 850 
Crook... 1,139 426 1,734 423 
Fremont. 4,887 2,569 5,881 2,161 
Goshen..... 2,825 2,130 3,396 1,648 
Hot Springs. 1,663 977 1,573 856 
Johnson.... 1,842 578 :980 543 
Laramie.... 10,581 9,072 10,785 8,187 
Lincoln..... 2,26 1,563 321 1,709 
Natrona.... 10,796 462 10,663 6,021 

Niobrara... 1,248 518 1,652 58 
IPSrKA%. acs 4,397 1,960 5,067 2,084 
Platte 1,848 1,499 2,148 1,364 
Sheridan. 5,546 3,204 6,522 3,124 
Sublette. . 90 35 1,013 344 
Sweetwater. 5 3,355 4,747 3,567 5,807 
Peton ra «zz/0.6 1,089 312 1,166 317 
Uinta. 1,742 1,321 1,801 1,444 
Washakie 2,265 98 2,148 880 
Weston... 1,837 1,031 1,931 839 
Totals... 74,573 49,554 81,047 47,934 

WYOMING VOTE SINCE 1900 

Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, 


1900 (Pres.), 
Rep., 14,482. 
1904 Brea’). Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 
20,489; Swallow, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc. 1,077. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft, Rep., 
20,846; Chafin. Proh., 66: Debs, Soc., 1,715. 
1912" (Pres, ), Wilson, Dem., 15,310; Taft, Re 
14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,7 0. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 28,316; Hughes, Rep., 
21,698; Hanly, Proh., 373: Benson, Soc., 1,453. 

1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 
35,091; Watkins, Hes 1295; Debs., Soc., 1,288; 
Christensen. F.-Lab., 2,180 
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Wyoming (continued) Wyoming (continued) 0 

, Rep., 41,858; LaFollette, |, 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc., 
eon, as 174¢ Davis, ‘Dem, 12,868 ae 


1928 (Bres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem., 
29,299; Thomas, arn 88. Bee 
Pres.), Rooseve Dem, » 5 ’ 
eo 30 683; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com. 
180 


(Pres. , Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon, 
oe oho: Lemke, Union, 1,653; Thomas, 
Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh., 75. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 59,287; Willkie, 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 


51,921 

Pres.), Truman, Dem., 52,354; Dewey. 3 

1008 aT: Wallace, r08., 931; Thomas, 06 
ichert, Soc. %f, * 

1922 (pres’). Eisenhower, Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, 

Dem., bays Hamblen, Proh., 194; Hoopes 


. ab., 36. 
sae Eisenhower, Rep., 74,573; Stevenson, 
554. 


* <> 
40; H 
1956 (Pr 
Dem., 49, 


Electoral Votes for President, 1940-1956 


1944 1948 | 1952 1956 


R.|D.|R.|D.|R.|D.|R.|D. 


. wo: . 
- ODWOMN: 


QO* « 
_ 


me bh 
CwnN 


batt 


: (te 

+ POOH ODO: Or: 
7K 
C=) 


— 


wo 
a) 
oO 
w 


| 1940 | 1944 | #1948 | 1952 | 1956 
jo. State. he ast Pn 
| R.|D.|R.|D.| R.| D.|R.;D.|R.{D. 
BS ee pie 4). 4fe.; 
5.4 16]) 36 he. fk. 5 beeGlees 
ms eee bate tic | aie 2S ate 
v2| 47| 471...) 451.22) 46)... 
ed es ees a 2 wee 
ae a] peel aioceeeeeee 
25\s-. | ..04. 25) 25|. cet 26.une 
wf LOfe sete 10: 68lote ase 
6| 6|...| 6 6}. 5. 
85| 35|...| 32/...) 82]... 
pied wae ar (ee (a 
Fe el abe 
4]...| 4 4) och <a 
13) Eh Se eee 
23). :..| 23] 24)72°| gals 
4|° alo] > 4). “oie 
3) cc] 8) ct = Sl cee eee 
Dare fs 3 pote fs fa | peal | a 
| 5 Oe Wa PR Fa 6 
GS) Po) 5) as ae 8]. 
ib tere ba pb lr bl Fee ea 
=e Pipes Sees} 3]. 
Totals. .| 82/449] 99|432|189|303/442| 89|457| 174 
Plurality..|.. .|367|.. .|333|.. .|1141353|...1383|... 


*In 1948 the 39 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) 
and Tennessee (1), were cast for the States’ Rights Democrats candidates, James Strom Thurmond 
(S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice president. 

1In 1956 in Alabama one Democratic elector refused to vote for Stevenson and cast his ballot for 
Walter B. Jones. Making the Democratic total actually 73. 


The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the appointment of electors, the 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. 


The Electoral College 


The President and the Vice President of the 
United States are the only elective Federal officials 
not elected by direct vote of the people. They are 
elected by the members of the Electoral College, 
an institution that has survived since the found- 
ing of the nation despite more than 100 attempts 
in Congress to alter or abolish it. 

On Presidential election day, the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November of every 
fourth year, each state elects as many electors as 
it has Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
With the present 100 Senators and 437 Repre- 
sentatives there are 537 members of the Electoral 
College, with a majority of 269 electoral votes 
needed to elect the President and Vice President. 
Political parties customarily nominate their lists 
of electors at their respective state conventions. 
An elector cannot be a member of Congress or any 
person holding Federal office. 

Some states print the names of the candidates 
for President and Vice President at the top of 
the ballot while others list only the names of the 
electors. In either case, the electors of the party 


receiving the highest vote are elected. The elec- 
tors meet on the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December in their respective state 
capitals or in some other place prescribed by 
State Legislatures. By iong-established custom 
they vote for their party nominee, thus giving all 
the state’s electoral votes to him, although the 
Constitution does not require them to do so. The 
only constitutional requirement is that at least 
one of the men the electors choose for President 
and Vice President shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state as they are. 

Certified copies of the votes of the electors are 
mailed the president of the U.S. Senate. The 
Senate and House sit as one body on Jan. 6 to 
count the electoral votes of all the states. If no 
candidate for President has a majority, the House 
of Representatives chooses a President from 
among the three highest candidates, with all Rep- 
resentatives from each state combining to cast 
one vote for that state. If no candidate for Vice 
President has a majority, the Senate chooses from 
the top two, Senators voting as individuals. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 


If by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1). if his discharge 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secy. of State, Secy. of the 
Treasury, Secy. of Defense, Attorney General, 
Postmaster General, Secy. of the Interior, Secy. of 
Agriculture, Secy. of Commerce, Secy. of Labor. 
Approved July 18, 1947. 
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Congressional Apportionment 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Census: based on 1950 census and 1960 population estimates 


1960 1962 1960 1962 1960 1962 1960 1962 

State | Elec- | Elec- || State | Elec- | Elec- || Stat Elec- - - - 
tion tion tion tion . Hon pines as ps Hon 

Ala... 9 8 ||Ind. 11 11 ||Neb.. 
Alaska, 1 1 |\Towa 8 7 Nev. me i t S: S: 3 3 
fe iz.. 2 3 ||Kan 6 DVN. Eh. 2 2 = ||Tenn. 9 9 
rk. 6 4 Ky. 8 8 INe Peay 14 14 Texas 22 24 
Calif 30 37 ||La. 8 8 |IN. M... 2 2 || Utah. 2 2 
Colo. 4 4 ||Me. 3 ee ND OY 43 40 Vase. 1 1 
Conn 6 6 ||\Md 7 Te HN Ae. 12 OY Ee VA tine 10 10 
“Del. 1 1 Mass 14 12 IN. D.. 2 2 || Wash.. ba rf 
- Fla.. 8 12 Mich 18 20 Ohio... 23 23 W. Va. 6 5 
ee ay . 3 ee : . One. 6 6 || Wis... 10 10 
re. 

Idaho 2 2 aes il il Daron 0 27 tie ee | : 
fice 25 25 '|Mont. 2 aah elses 2 2 \|Totals.| 437 435 


The number of Representatives of each state in 
Congress is determined by the population of the 
state, except that each state is entitled to one 
Representative regardless of population. The chief 
reason why the Constitution provided for a census 
of the population every 10 years was to give a 
basis for apportionment of Representatives among 
the states. Such apportionment has been made 
after each decennial census except that of 1920. 
Under provisions of a law that became effective 
Nov. 15, 1941, apportionment of Representatives is 
made by the method of equal proportions. In the 
application of this method, the apportionment is 
made so that the average population per Repre- 
sentative has the least possible variation between 
one state and any other. The first House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1790, had 65 members, or one Rep- 
resentative for each 30,000 of the estimated popu- 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia and Kentucky, 19 in Alaska, 20 in Hawaii), 
a citizen; not a convict; must be registered. A literacy test is required in some states. 


a 
Previous Residence Required 


lation, as provided by the Constitution. As the 
population grew, the number of Representatives 
was increased but the total membership has been 
fixed at 435 since 1912 by action of Congress. On 
the basis of the 1950 census, with 435 Repre- 
sentatives, there was one for each 344,587 persons. 

With the admission of Alaska and Hawaii to 
the Union, the total number of Repree 
rose to 437 temporarily. It will revert to 435 with 
the new apportionment after the 1960 census. 
The Bureau of the Census must_transmit official 
population totals and the new Congressional ap- 
portionment for each state to the President by 
Dec. 1, 1961. The President must transmit this 
information to Congress-during the first week of 
its first regular session in 1961. Unless set aside 
or modified by Congress within 15 days, this ap- 
portionment will become effective in the elections 
for the 88th Congress, in November, 1962. 


Previous Residence Required 
State State — f 
In State |In County/In Precin. In State |In County|In Precin. f 

Alabama*..... 2 yrs. Lyx; 3 mos.||Montana...... 1 yr. 30 days 30 days 

SK Gees aces icy niente 30 days||Nebraska...... 6 mos. 40 days 16 days 
Arizona 30 days||Nevada....... 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 
Arkansas* 30 days||New Hampshire] 6 mos. mos 6 mos. 
California. . 54 days||New Jersey....| 6 mos 60 days sacs one 
Colorado 15 days||New Mexico...| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Connecticut....| lyr.  {|(a) 6 mos.|.......-.- New York..... 1 yr. mos. 30 days 
Delaware. 30 days||North Carolina.| lyr. |........-- 30 days 
Florida........| lyr. ©} =6mo8.|........-- North Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days 30-days 
Georgia.../...| lyr. | 6 mos.j.......--. IO Shetan dene ss 1 yr. 40 days 40 days 
Hawaii. 3 mos ||Oklahoma...... lyr. 6 mos 30 days 
Idaho.........| 6 mos. | 30 days)...,...... Oregon.......- 6 mos. |.....----+- 30 days 
Tlingigen f=... . 30 days||Pennsylvania...} lyr. |..-+.+-+++ 2 mos 
Indiana 30 days|{Rhode Island...] lyr. |..-..-.--- (d) 6 mos. 
MO WEee nce Feas.-e 10 days||South Carolina. 2 yrs. 1 yr. 4 mos. 
Kansas 30 days||South Dakota.. 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Kentucky...... 1 yr. 6 mos. 60 days||Tennessee......]| lyr. MOS. lh. ware 
Louisiana...... 1 yr. Lyr. |(c) 3-mos.||Texas*........| lyr. 6. WOH; ial ie const ereeee 
Maine.......-. 6 MOS. Jeseeee sees (d). 3 mos.}/Utah.. lyr 4 mos 60 days 
Maryland...... lyr. 6 mos. 6 mos.|/Vermont... lyr. 3 mos mos. 
Massachusetts..| lyr. = [..--++++-+ (d) 6 mos.||Virginia*......) lyr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Michigan.~.... 6 mos. |.....022-% 30 days||Washington.... 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Minnesota. ,...| 6 mos. |...-.++++- 30 days||West Virginia..| 12 yr. GO:days: |i. .5 sekeeee 
Mississippi*. 2 yrs 1 yr. lyr. ||Wisconsin..... (GE Ye. ed eae 10 days 
Missourl a eres 1 yr. 60 days 60 days||Wyoming...... 1 60 days 10 days 


tax as a prerequisite to voting; state laws set out exemptions and other 
special provisions. (a) Town. (b) Township. (c) 4 mos. in. municipality for municipal elections. (d) 
Municipality. (e) A voter living less than one year in Wisconsin may vote for president and vice 
president if he was a qualified elector in another state just prior to his arrival. 


Party Nominees for President and Vice President 
Democratic 


*Requires payment of a poll 


Republican 
Vice President 


Vice President 


President 


at are maa a 
William J. Bryan...... 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


| Charles W. Fairb: Alton B. Parker....... Henry G. Davis 
. James 8. Sherman William J, Bryan..... . John W. Kern 
| James S. Sherman* Woodrow Wilson...... ‘Thomas R. Marshall 
| . Charles W. Fairbanks Woodrow Wilson...... 'Thomas R. Marshall 
2 Calvin cooniee sane t ener Date a areas relpsremmepe meee 
Calvin Coolidge.. Charles G. Dawes ohn W. Davis.......- arles W. Bryan 
1998 ‘Herbert Hoover.. Charles Curtis lfred E. Smith....... Joseph T. Robinson 
1932 |Herbert Hoover... Charles Curtis Franklin D, Roosevelt.. John N. Garner 
1936 dM, Landon Frank Knox Franklin D. Roosevelt.. |John N. Garner 
1940 |Wendell L, Willki .|Charles McNary } Franklin D, Roosevelt.. |Henry A. Wallace 
. 1944 |Thomas E. Dewey. .|John W, Bricker Franklin D. Roosevelt.. |Harry S. Truman 
1948 |Thomas E. Dewey ..... Earl Warren H 8. Truman, ..... |Alben W. Barkley 
t D. Bisenhower..| Richard M. Nixon.... ‘Adlai E. Stevenson.... |John J. Sparkman 


™ 1956 |Dwight 
- *Died Oct. 30 and the Republican Nat 


Dwigh 


D. Eisenhower .|Richard M. Nixon.... 
jonal Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Adlai E. Stevenson .... 


Estes Kefauver 


eee 
Acts. Records, Judicial Proceedings... . 
Amendments, Since Bill of Rights... . 

Amendments, 10 Original..... 


Appointments, President's Powers... .. 
Apportionment, of Representatives..... 


Arms, Right to Bear, 2nd Amendment..|..|.. 


Assembly, Right of People, Ist Amend- 
ment 


Bankruptcy, Uniform Law. 
Census, When to be Taken 
Child Labor. . 
Citizens, Privileges 
Citizens, Right to 


14th Amendment,.... pled as fcieh thal dics So, 
Coinage, Money, Power of Congress... . 


Commerce, Regulation by Congress... 


eges and Immunities. | |. 
Vote, 15th Amend-| 


Common Law Suit, 7th Amendment 
Congress, Adjournment of 
Congress, Legislative Powers 
“CTL OTT Sa 2 7 
Congress, Presidential Message to 
Congress, Time of Session, 20th Amend-| 


4 


paired 
Copyright, Congress to Provide........ 
Corwin Amendment... 


Crimes, Parties Accused, 5th Amend-| | 


Customs, Duties, Barred to States... { 


Customs, Duties, Congress May Impose. 
District of Columbia, Seat of Govern- 
ment, Legislative Powers 
18th Amendment (Prohibition) 
Election, Members of Congress 
Election, President and Vice-President. . 
Election, Presidential, 12th Amendment 
eean. Senators, Direct., 17th Amend- 
NP. cic Sia yasSenimatal din aticase io" eta Ge pl 
Elections, Time to Hold 
sileotors; President... cris ccc eeeaaes 
Electors, Procedure, 12th Amendment. . 
aoe Qualifications, 14th Amend- 
GEM Tee WR ahs se taith, ny. @lte, © Syalledes ene Wey seen ard 
Emancipation of Slaves, 13th, 14th 
Amendments 


ment 


Judges, Compensation, Tenure of Office. 
Judicial Power vara 
ecicial Powers Construed, 11th Amend- 

nen 


Nee Ree 


COW bo 


“5)**5" 
1| 2 
“il9; 10 
hg 
i253 
gira: 
“alg: 
1/8, 10 
Tee 
1| 6 
2} 3 
Blin 
1] 10 
138 
1/9, 10 
“alg: 
ines 
2 1 
“hey 
2] 1 


) 
Naturalization 


Membership, 
Duties, Powers 


619||Navy, Creation, Regulations for....... 
617||Nobility, Bar Against Granting Titles. . 
621||Nobility, Foreign Titles.............. 
Oath, Constitution to Support, Officers 
Bound: BY- ie or ee eee cea nel ee 
621 Oath, Prealdent’s:...52..02-seceaee mes 
618||Pardons, President May Grant.......- 
619||Patents, Laws Securing............... 
Petition, Right Not to be Abolished, Ist 
621 ON GMONG W..48 steele saree eee 
620||Ports, Preference Not to be Given..... 
618||Post Offices, Post Roads, ngress 
617 stablish......> act iS expel cine eps 
623||Powers Denied Congress.............. 
620||Powers, Executive. .-..5---6.. 22306. 
nets Judie SS ee ee ae . 
“ ‘owers, REVO SA cio seane Re oe 
ee Powers, Not Delegated, Reserved to 
622 People, 10th Amen see Pay see 
18 ts, From Foreign Powers, Pro- 
618 hibited (22. 2.4.2. i Fae ee Pe 
619||President, Compensation... .......... 
621||President, Duties, Tenure, Qualifications 
619||President, Election of, 12th Amendment}. 
617||President, Limiting Terms of Office, 22nd 
618 }i=. Amendmen€ so are == a ae oe : 
619||President, Qath of............-..... < 
President, Report on State of Nation... 
623||President, Succession, 20th Amendment 
620||/Press, Freedom of, Ist Amendment... .. 
Prohibition, 18th Amendment......... 
'619||Prohibition Repeal, 21st Amendment.. . 
18||Property, Not to be taken without com- 
622 pensation, 5th Amendment......... ( 
Property, Private, Secure from Seizure, 
621 4th Amendment.......-....... Oe is: “4 
619||Protection Guaranteed States. ........ 4; 4 
618||Public Acts and Records, State........ 4) 1 
619||Punishments, Cruel and Unusual Pro- 
618||_ hibited, 8th Amendment..... Sale keer s Pee eae 
Ratification“. 7.55) slow ees TAB ee 
618||Reconstruction Amendments.......... Aleta 
623||Records and Public Acts, State........ rf ee | 
617||Representatives, Qualifications, Term ..| 1] 2 
619||/Revenue, Bills to Originate in House...| 1] 7 
621||Rights of Citizens, Protection, 5th 
Amendment - = ij Silene eteea aee 
622||Rights, Not Delegated, Reserved, 10th 
618 Amendment jovi teste on cc Ste > Hie : rue 
619||Rules, Each House to Determine Own..| 1| 5 
621|)\Search and Seizure, Security Against, 
Son AMON ments. ee oe aca ales 
622||Senate, Appointments................ 2} 2 


LAWS AND DOCUMENTS 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
The Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 

ARTICLE 1. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
eal consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 

ves. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 

1, The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
pnd been seven years @ citizen of the United States 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitan 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 


made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such Manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5; and Georgia, 3. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1, The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen b 
the Legislature thereof; for six years; and ea 
Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they. shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may _be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation. or otherwise during the recess of the 


Origin of the 


The War of Independence was con- 
ducted by delegates from the original 13 
states, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North’ Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 


The first article of the instrument read: 
“The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those Hon they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 
penses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
for the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself ‘‘President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,” but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 

When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests. of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that delegates from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jerse and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their eall asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, “to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union. 
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Constitution 


Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were eppoinigy by all states ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 


The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president (pre- 
siding officer). The states certified 65 
delegates, but-40 did not attend. The work 
was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 ualified 
delegates, 16 failed to sign, and 39 actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reservations, Washington sent the Con- 
stitution to Congress with a covering let- 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, ordered 
it sent to the legislatures, “in order to be 
submitted to a convention of delegates 
chosen in each state by the people 
thereof.” 


In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence 
were never delegates, and were not 
counted as absentees by the convention. 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 168; 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’’ and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 
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Legislature of any State, the Executive thereot 
te make temporary appointment until the next 
aie of ene Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4, The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence 0: 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try _all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without 
the So BCUTEnee of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The ‘times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
peeseribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel, Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 

returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of. its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

Each House shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 4 

4. Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


Section 6—(Compensation, Privileges, Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive 4 compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any) speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

- No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
tents whereof shall have been increased during 
Buch time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office, 4 


_Section 71—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


1, All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
propose or concur with amendments, as on other 

ills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House ot 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it. with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of that House shall agree to Pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House. by which it shall likewise 
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be reconsidered; if approved 
that House it tart a law. 


oe 
cases the votes of both oY sib be determined 


eas and nays, and the names of the persons 
ie for and against the bill shall be entered 
vely. If any 
igen ave 
be a law in like 
unless the 
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being 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 
Section pt eget 8 “. irag alee ) 

1. The Congress sha ave power 

To lay and collecttaxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general weliare of the United 
States; on all quties. Impose 9Ee nolan shall be 
uniform throughou e Unite ates. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. BS 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment-of counterfeit- 
ae Se securities and current coin of the United 

es. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 
on To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 

ourt. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces. a 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of thém as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
miles square) aS may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—And 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus, Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
Soretony not exceeding ten dollars for each 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 
ae on of attainder or ex post facto law shall 

ed. 


4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid. 


— 
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unless in proportion to the census 0 
Bapegielge fae i Ga on arute ex 
: uty s! a - 
=A ried trom ive Bate. 1 on articles ex 
3 preference shall be given any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the aoe ot iaeg State 
pleas aoe Pir es pc bees apt et to or 
oblige: nter, 7 pay 
pola to seg ra ues % Meee 
. No money shall be drawn from the Treasu: 
but in consequence of appropriations made by ioe 
Bad especcicares of al) punta cicaey shall be pun 
Ss all public mone a) = 
ipod Horm tipe, ee Us au ne granted by, th 
- No le of no y shall be granted by th 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 
Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers. 

1, No State shall enter into cat treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
teed coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
hing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of tne 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, Eee troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
mae ‘such imminent danger as will not admit o 

elay. 

ARTICLE II. 


Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed. Electors to vote on same. day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1, The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, 0 whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat- of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President: and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representaticn from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

(*This clause has been superseded by the 
12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the. time ot 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

4. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 


to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 
ear ualification of the Vice President, see 
icle XII of the amendments.) 
5. In case of the removal of the President from 


discharge the powers and duti 
a iP duties of the paid etn | 


the Congress may by law 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 
(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 
sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 

6. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
ae execute the office of President of the United 


States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
rotect,, and defend the Constitution of the United 
Ss. 


Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 


Treaty-making 
ower. Nomination of certain officers. When 
resident may fill vacancies.) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 

rieves and pardons for offenses against the United 

tates except in cases of impeachment. 

. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa-= 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, 

3 


Officers, etc., may pardon. 


or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re= 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn=- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes. ) ‘ 

The President, Vice President, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors. 
ARTICLE III 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com= 
pensation. ) 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 


where. ) 

1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralt, and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
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hall be a party; to controversies between 
as ‘nore States. between a State and citizens 
of another State, ‘between citizens of different 
TandeTLnieY grate of diferent States ana between 

nds under grants o re A 
a State or the eltizens thereof, and foreign states, 
zens, or subjects. 

This section is abridged by Article XI of the 


amendments. 

2. In all ae affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
-Congress shall make, 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 

eachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 

held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of.) - 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
Son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 

ublic acts, etc., of every other State.) 

‘ull faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect therof. : 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of eagh State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 

other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

(See 13th amendment, ) 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States. or parts of F Sates, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any.claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


hag a 


lature cannot be con- 


Executive (when the Legis’ 
vened) aa domestic violence. 
ARTICLE V. — 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 
Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary. propose 


Constitution or, 0 
i or, on the appli- 
amendments to this twocthirda of 2he 


ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, ete., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious it.) 

1, All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pune thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 


trary_notwithstan: . 

3. The Senators and _ Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Lypas ratification shall establish Constita- 
n, 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
oan Constitution between the States so ratifying 

e same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. ~ 
Goes Washington, president and deputy from 

reinia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 

n. 


man, 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut—Wm,. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 
man. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona, Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas - Mifflin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 

Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom, 

Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of St. 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles _Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin, 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments—Bill of Rights 


(In force December 15, 1791) 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Cons 


to individual and State rights, 
adoption of the Constitution a number of sat 


_In the preamble to the resolution offerin, 
tions of a number of the States h 


tive clauses should be added, and 
best insure the beneficent ends of 

Ten of these amendments (now comm 
* twelve inclusive) were ratified by the St: 


5 : ates as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); 

19, 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789) : ys Ne mps! 

1790); Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790): Pannen ‘March, toe 10s) ee 
, 1791); Virginia, (Dec, 15, 1791): 


Island, (June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3 
1939); Georgia, (March 18, 1939); Connecticut 


Bee Be eee mor osed, amendments, Congress said: 
y 4 y me o eir 
desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powaree iG eo 


titution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 
led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 
ye . — eguarding amendments. 

nd so it was at the First Congress, at i i 
submitted to the States twelve proposed eters 


in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 
of Rights as it has been popularly called. 
“The conven- 
the Constitution, expressed a 
that further declaratory and restric- 


as extending the ground of public confid 
its institution, be it resolved." etc. pa Se eee 


Maryland, (Dec, 

an. 25, 
ode 
(March 2, 


BRE CRoNN Glace ante next oare ce me (Apr 19, 1939). These original ten ratified amendments 
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’ The two of the original proposed amendments which were not ratified by th 
‘Biates related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, Pe neh eetian ot ueinpanae 


ARTICLE IL. 
(Religious Establishment Prohibited. Free- 
ee epceets of the Press, and Right to 
mgress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
Hanmone of religion, or ronibitine the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a 
Tedress of grievances. 


ARTICLE Il. 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 
A well-regulated_ militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE Il. 
_ (Conditions for Quarters for Soldiers.) 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner, 
nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 


by law. 
ARTICLE IV. 
(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 

_The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and: no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 

aa Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 

aken for Public Use Without Compensation. ) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
. pumeiient of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger, 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


Amendments Since 


ARTICLE XI. \ 
Judicial Powers Construed. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Conoress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any. suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(it was on Jan, 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact.) 

‘As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
‘Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
er (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 


an a 94 

I. : (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794) ‘ ) Georgia, (Nov. 29) 178%): 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan, 23, 1795); (12) 

North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 
On June i, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had neces ats rd the. Cone 

i efore anyone was offic 

SRO es d heen admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress pro’ osing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by_ Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 


ides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
garth Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 
ARTICLE XII. 
Manner of Choosing President and Vice-President. 


he following amendment was proposed to the 
alahgres of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 13 
of the 17 States and was rejected by Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 
ARTICLE VI. 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy ani tig trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State an ‘trict 
the crime ‘shall’ have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE [X, 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights; shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X-; 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are nesceves to the States 1espectively, or to the 
people. 


the Bill of Rights 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States. 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots. the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of tne 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors. appointed; and 
if no person haye such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consine of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before fhe 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then; from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole mumber of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States a 
TITLES OF NOBILITY—Not Ratified 


Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, wifhout the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them or either of them.” 


SS 


Paeriviy 
3, + North Carolina, (Dec. 23, LL), 
“oar eee (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 
ec. 10, ; 

Ee raioatsd by New York (Senate), (March _ 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); oom 
Carclina approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, Teper 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consid- 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island (Sept. 15, ve 
The amendment failed, not having sufficien 
ratifications. 


THE CORWIN AMENDMENT—Not Ratified 


ee aa mtehy ti pnt eee 
Signed by President James Bu : 
ae pee the following Amendments to the Con- 
titution: 
: “No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
ned SJ crea held to labor or service by the laws 
Sa: ate.’”’ 
‘s Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendm 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own polf€y of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 

ARTICLE XIiL. 
Slavery Abolished. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb, 1, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a prociamation by ine 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18. 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States. 

The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the House, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
119 to 56, It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb, 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do wit% the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution. or their adoption. 

1, Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. x y 

2. Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland and 10 
Southern States. California took no action. Subse- 
ait it pea tee by Bhd 10 Southern States. 

elaware ratified i eb., 1901, Maryland rati 
it April 4, 1959. # en 

The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively (July 4 
and 9, 1868), ratified the proposed amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
posal, The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
tion, which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 
following day (July 21, 1868), Congress passed a 
resolution which declared the 14th Amendment to 
be a part of the Constitution and directed the 
Secretary of State so to promulgate it. The 


Secretary waited, however, until the newly con- 
stituted legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
amendment, 


subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification: of the 
Dee A oS 

; persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges 


ents, inasmuch as they followed ~ 


apportioned among — 
to their respective — 


f the United States, Representatives : 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 


pr 
shall bear to‘the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


of Congress. to Remove Disabilities 
eo United Btates Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent~ 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any Stale, FOR 
having previously taken an oath, as_a mem 


same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
ote Chiigairnes and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 


5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 


ticle. 
“oes ARTICLE XV, 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb. 1901), 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan, 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. Oregon ratified it Feb. 24, 1959. 


1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
fled by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. 


The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any —census or 


enumeration. ARTICLE XVI. 
United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
Popular Vote. 


The following amendment was pro osed to t 
Legislatures of the several itt Be the Sintye 
second Congress (May 16,1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
pablo oH State oe Ge Fiat Sivtar Et The amend- 
4 opte (0) 
ieieclante apie 7] f the 48 states, but was 
1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
Posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications r isite for electors 


u 
“a es most numerous branch or the State Legis- 


———— atl a 
2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
executive authori 


direct. 

3. This amendment shall not be so 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
» Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 
The following amendment was proposed to the 
_Legisiatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
ceegre (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
ed States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
yption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 


1. After one year from the ratification of this 
cle the manufacture, sale, or transportation 


the 

, 

rtation thereof from the 

territory subject to the 

pelbg oon. pnereot for beverage purposes is here- 
2. The Congress and the several States shall 

have concurrent power to enforce this article by 

vagl ok gee legislation. 

- is article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
ee AR Pe Constitution, within seven years 

rom the 


te of the submission hereof to the 


oO 
$ 
o 
Bn 
Fi 


Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for. é 


t—84.6% . In 
the Jower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
or, 1, agains i a 
The amendment ultimately was_ adopted x! all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Is 


Repealed by Article XX effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


1920) proclaimed it in effect, ha 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by 


1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
yote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
Article by appropriate legislation. 


CHILD LABOR—Not Ratified 

Congress, in a joint resolution passed by the 
House of Representatives Apr. 26, 1924, and by-the 
Senate June 2, 1924, submitted to the states the 
following proposed amendment: a 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate — prohibit the labor of persons 

der 18 years of age. 
unsection % The power of the several States is 
unimpaired by this article except that the opera- 
tion of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 


Be 

It was ratified by Arizona (1925), Arkansas 
(1924), California (1925), Colorado (1931), Idaho 
(1935), Illinois (1933), Indiana (ss) ae a. 
es Montana 


New ), 
Dakota (1933), Ohio 


. West Virginia (1933), Wiscon- 
font (1925). With ratification by 


938, 
Li he dee Act, prohibiting labor of children under 


merce. When the constitutionality of this act 
ae upheld the proposed child labor amendment 
became virtually a dead issue. 


‘erms pepe President to Begin 
President and Vice-Presiden on 
hs oO. Those of Becishes® and Representatives, 
on 


an. 3, 
amendment was sed to the 
The following ty Ah verted 


latures of the several States 
Filer Aes (March, 1932), @ joint resolution 
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to that effect been 
are tt anid State arch) "op a2 enate Phe 
the g States pp ge 


% 4! qT 
Oct. 15. 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 


and such 
gin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 
t @ different day. 
the fixed for the 
aa ges Bo the term of the President, the 
nt elect shall have died, the V: 
shall become 


€. nt. 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the See term, or if the 
dent shall have failed fo q J 
m the Vice-President shall 
the 


and the Congress may la 
case wherein neither a lect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
Manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
— a President or Vice-President shall have 


Persons from whom the House of Re 

tives may choose a President 

right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
ersons from whom the Senate may choose a 
ice-President whenever the right of choice 

shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
Tatification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall bare ech ae Lee 

n e ms’ ion by the tures 0! 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXL 
Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 

The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House. 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resoia- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to ~ cone of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States ior delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. _ 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress- 

ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con~ 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 1947, by 285 to 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, by 59 to 23). Signed 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mar. 
24, 1947. Presented to the Secretary of State, 
Mar. 24, 1947. Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, when 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Utah 
had ratified earlier the same day, and Minnezota, 
Feb. 27th. 

No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and’ no person who 
has heid the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the remainder 


of such term. 


~ 


624 ins and Documents—Gettysburg Address; Nat’l Motto; American’s Creed 
Re a ee ee 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address in English and Latin 


THE OFFICIAL VERSION 


i new nation, 
Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth this continent a 2 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all ee are created pee ead 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any na’ ee sey aang 
and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. e i ue oar 
to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place for those who here gave 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. Pr 
But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow- 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


President Lincoln delivered his address at the 
dedication of the military cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
state and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 
Everett’s address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ‘‘I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.” 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln’s hand are extant. The first and second draft, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before 
delivery, are in the Library of Congress. The 
third draft, written at the request of Everett to 
be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of 
soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical 
Library by popular subscription. 

The fourth copy was written out by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, the historian, and remained in 
custody of the Bancroft family until 1929, when it 
Was acquired by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In 1949 Mrs, Noyes presented this 
copy to the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The fifth copy, usually described as the 
clearest and best, was also written by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, for facsimile reproduction in a 
volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It is 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft’s 
stepchildren, named Bliss, and was sold for 
$54,000 by the estate of Dr, William J. A. Bliss in 
New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, 
former Cuban ambassador to the United States, 
He died in May, 1957, and willed it to the Lin- 


coln room of the White House, where it was placed 
in March, 1959. ~ 

Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R.-Ky.) president of 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, on June 
17, 1959 presented a Latin translation of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address to the a ge Delega- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It was engrossed on vellum and was 
to be sent to Pope John XXIII for deposit in the 
Vatican Library. The presentation took place in 
the presence of Government officials and mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps. The translation 
was made by the Rt. Rev. Edwin Ryan of White 
Plains, N. . The Latin Version was ordered 
printed in the Congressional Reeord. It reads: 

THE LATIN VERSION 

Octoginta et septem abhinc jam annos rem- 
publicam novam, libertate inceptam atque homini- 
bus natura paribus dedicatam, majores his in 
regionibus ediderunt. Nunc bello intestino ac 
tremendo illaqueatis oritur norbis percontatio 
num civitas aliqua tali spiritu informata diutina 
Uk ass aa valebit. Loco insigni luctationis, ad par- 
em campi consecrandam in sepulerum eorum qui 
animas ad patriae vitam conservandam hic 
posuerunt, confluximus. Congruit omnino decetque 
peragere haec, sensu tamen altiore hanc terram 
dedicare, consecrare, sanctificare, nobis non com- 
petit, quoniam fortes qui hic proeliati sunt, sive 
superstites manent sive interfecti jacent, facul- 
tatem exiguam nostram aut amplificandi conse- 
crationem aut imminuendi magnopere super- 
averunt. Effata nostra haec paululum animad- 
vertentur homines atque ea brevi obliviscentur, id 
tamen quod hice confecerunt nullo pacto de mem- 
oria dilabetur. Nobis adhuc in vita versantibus 
immo vero potius incumbit operi incompleto dedi- 
cari quod in hac pugna fortissimi hactenus tam 
praeclare provexere. Remanet ut huic penso nos 
conferamus, nempe, ex his defunctis _coronatis 
studium corroboratum haurire muneri fungendo 
cui illi ex imo corde sese obtulerunt, hic mentibus 
elatis statuere necem his observatis illatam non 
fore irritam. Quo fiet ut civitas haec Deo adjuvante 
libertati renascetur, et ditio in populo fundata, a 
populo gesta, ad populi salutem directa, nequa- 
quam de mundo tabescens interibit. 


Origin of the United States National Motto 


In God We Trust, designated as the U. S. National M 
Civil War as an inscription for U.S. coins, althou 
different form when he wrote The Star Spangled B 


had been shaken by battlefield defeats, the Rev. 
of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase. 
God as not the least of our present national 


when Congress ordered it placed on all paper mon 


eared and reappeared on various 
ey and all coins, 


otto by Congress in 1956, originated during the 


gh it was used by Francis Scott Key in a slightly 
anner in 1814, On Nov. 13, 1861, when Union morale 
bs M. R. Watkinson, of Ridleyville, Pa., wrote to Secy. 
From my heart I have felt our national shame 


: disasters, 
of the Almighty God in some form on our coins.” 


inscription In God We Trust and backed coinage 1 
first appeared on some U.S. coins in 1864, disapp 


in disowning 
” the minister wrote, suggesting ‘‘recognition 
Secy. Chase ordered designs prepared with the . 
egislation which authorized use of this slogan. It 


coins until 1955, 


The American's Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, clerk of the U. S. House of 
by the House Apr. 3, 1918 


I believe in the United States of America a 
people; whose just powers are derived from th 
a sovereign nation of many sovereign states, 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice 
their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe i 
Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 


t is my duty to my 
flag, and to defend it 


Representatives, in 1917, and accepted 


America's Conservation Pledge 
A 30-word creed defining conservation suitable for s 


od. chool i 
out of a competition sponsored by Outdoor Life Mag re. The assemblies and adopted by many, 


was written by. 
“T give my pledge as an American to save and 
of my country—its soil and minerals, its forests, 


grew 


azine. Th inni g 
L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, N. M., reads as follows wean pledge. SR, Obib Aine Snes 


faithfully to defend from 
waters and wildlife,” 


waste the natural resources 
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Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


Independence Hall is the central and main 
building of a group in Philadelphia, located in 
Independence Square and facing Chestnut St. 
It is connected by arcades with two 2-story 
buildings, the East and West Wings, and two 
separate corner buildings. Of the latter Congress 
Hall is at Sixth St., and Old City Hall at Fifth St. 


Independence Hall originally was the State 
House. It was begun in 1732 and completed in 
1759. The East and West Wings were intended 
to house offices. Tower and spire were completed 


“by June 1753. 


The Pennsylvania Assembly occupied Assembly 
Hall in 1735, before the whole structure was com- 
pleted. In 1775 it gave the use of the room to the 
Second Continental Congress. Here, on June 16, 
1715, George Washington accepted command of 
the Continental Army. Here the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted on July 4, 1776; the 
Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
were signed beginning on July 9, 1778, and the 
Constitution of the United States was framed by 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 


Congress Hall, at the west end of the group, 
was erected in 1787 and was the seat of the United 
States Congress from 1790 to 1800, when the Con- 
gress moved to Washington, D. Cc. The Court 
House, or Old City Hall, at the east -end, was 
built in 1790 for the municipal courts, and was 
the first seat of the United States Supreme Court. 


Little attention was paid to the building as @ 
national treasure until the Marquis de la Fayette 
arrived as the guest of the United States in 1824. 
The Assembly Room was_ then formally called 
the Hall of Independence. It was redecorated, the 
windows receiving scarlet and blue drapes studded 
with stars. Portraits of presidents and heroes 
were placed around the walls. The steeple, which 
had been removed in 1781, was reerected. The 
name Independence Hall was officially bestowed on 
the building in 1852. On July 4, 1876, it was 
opened as a national museum. The buildings 
were designated a national shrine in 1943. Inde- 
pendence Square became part of a tree-lined mall 
and the Federal Government cleared a large area 
for Independence National Historical Park, ~ 


In 1955 the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs took over the restoration of the famous 
Assembly Hall to the state it was in when the 
Continental Congress met. Although most of the 
furniture has been lost, the records give a clear 
indication of how windsor chairs, tables with 
candles and venetian blinds were used. A silver 
inkstand made in 1752 by a Philadelphia silver- 
smith is believed to have served the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


HISTORY OF LIBERTY BELL 


The Liberty Bell, famous for its association with 
great patriotic events, now stands in the tower 
hall of Independence Hall. It has been cast three 
times and its history is filled with vicissitudes. 


The original Province bell, ordered to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, was cast by Thomas 
Lister, Whitechapel, London, and reached Phila- 
delphia in August, 1752. It bore an inscription 
from Leviticus XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’’ While being tested the bell cracked. 


Pass & Stow, Philadelphia founders, recast the 
pell, adding 142 ounces of copper to a lb. of the 


old metal to reduce brittleness. The names of the 
founders, the place and the year were substituted 
for the originals. The new bell was ready in June, 
1753, and.in September was cracked by a stroke of 
its clapper while it hung on a truss in the State 
House yard. 


The same founders cast the bell again, and this 
time succeeded. The bell was then hung in the 
wooden steeple of the State House, erected on top 
of the brick tower. Here it pealed when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. It be- 
came known as the Liberty Bell. 


On Sept. 18, 1777, when the British Army was 
about to occupy Philadelphia, the bell was moved 
in a baggage train of the American Army to Allen- 
town, Pa., where it was hidden in Zion’s Church 
until June 27, 1778. It was moved back to Phila- 
delphia after the British left. 


In July, 1781, the wooden steeple became inse- 
cure and had to be taken down. The bell was 
lowered into the brick section of the tower. Here 
it was hanging in July, 1835, when it cracked while 
tolling for the funeral of Chief Justice John 
Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. Be- 
cause of its association with the War of Independ- 
ence it was not recast but remained mute in this 
location until 1846, the year of the Mexican War, 
when it was placed on exhibition in the Declara- 
tion Chamber of Independence Hall. 


In 1876, when many thousands of Americans 
visited Philadelphia for the Centennial Exposition, 
it was placed in its old walnut frame in the tower 
hallway. In 1877 it was hung from the ceiling of 
the tower by a chain of 13 links. It was returned 
again to the Declaration Chamber and in 1896 
taken back to the tower hall, where it occupied a 
glass case. In 1915 the case was removed so that 
the public might touch it. It remains there today. 
The measurements of the bell follow: 


Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 
Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 
Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in, 
Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 144 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s 5d. 


THE BELL ON EXHIBITION 


The bell had been so popular at the Centennial 
Exposition that later fairs asked for it. Subse- 
quently it was shown at the New Orleans: Cotton 
Exposition, 1885; World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893; Cotton States Exposition, Atlanta, 
Ga., 1895; Interstate and West Indian Exposition, 
Charleston, S. C., 1902; Bunker Hill celebration, 
Boston, June 15, 1903; Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, St. Louis, 1904; Founder’s Week street parade, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 23, 1913; Panama Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco, July 4, 1915; First Liberty 
Loan parade, Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1917. Since 
then it has remained at home. 


The sound of the Liberty Bell was broadcast on 
two programs on D-Day, June 6, 1944, when the 
Mayor, Bernard Samuel, tapped it with a rubber 
mallet, first for each letter in the word Independ- 
ence, and next for each letter in the word Liberty. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


President James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
nounced ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.”’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, ‘‘dangerous to our peace and 
safety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
cratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.’ Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American reply 
declared ‘‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 
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Declaration of Independence 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in. Philadelphia, ne 
July 4, 1776. John Hancock was president of the Congress and Charles Thomson was esa 
copy of the Declaration, engrossed on parchment, was signed by Members of Congress on te per 
August 2, 1776. On January 18, 1777, Congress ordered that “authenticated copies, with t pe 
of the Members of Congress subscribed the same, be sent to each of the United States, and t 


they be desired to have same put upon record.” 


Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where 


Congress was then in session. 


hen, in the Course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them 
with another. and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will. dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a@ long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 


e has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
(e) wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 


He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right.of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He ‘has called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
Measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat= 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions on the rights of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
bass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our - 
ple, and eat out their substance. neo 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand. 
ing Armies, without the Consent of oun caitietine 


He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 


He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
ace of Epa Foe tage oie aw Ss ple die 

0 oops amo! s 
n by @ m6 ‘Trial from punishment for any 


all parts of the world: For impos: 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried _for 

retended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 

m of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
Same absolute rule into these Colonies: For t: 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


e has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War 
against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
poe our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, ay begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes-and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humbie 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
Pere: Nor have We been wanting in attention 
o our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 


acquiesce in the necessity, which de-- 


and_ hold t: 
hold the rest of mankind, ioeeeiue ae ‘hh 


& 
Judge 
tions do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 


s rm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence - 
ally pledge to each other our Lives. our Fortunen 


Middleton, Arthur at C.. 


Robert eee (Mass.) 


e 

Ross, George (Pa, 
Rush, Benjamin (Pa.)....... ae 
Rutledge, Edward (8S. C.)..... 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... 
Smith, James (Pa.)...-.. 
Stockton, Richard (N, J. 
Stone, Thomas (Md.). 
Taylor, George (Pa.).... 
Thornton, Matthew (N. H 
Walton, George (Ga.).... 
Whipple, William (N. H 
Williams, William (Conn.) 


Witherspoon, John (N. J.).. -. 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.)....... Jurist 
Wythe, George (V&.)......-+-. 


,|Kittery, Maine........... 
.|Lebanon, Conn........... 
Carskerdo, Scotland...... 1742 
.|Gifford, Scotland 
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_ Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Delegate and State Vocation Birthplace Died 
Adams, John (Mass.)..... -|Braintree (Quincy) Mass... |17. 4 
Adams, Samuel (Mass.) -|Boston, Mass. . ppl Maran is $26 ue 2 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.) Amesb' 795. May 19 
Braxton, C. r (Va. 797, Oct. 10 
Carroll, Chas.of Carro $32, Nov. 14 
Chase, Samuel (Md.) 17/1811, June 19 
Clark, Abraham (N. 15}1794, Sept. 15 
Clymer, George a8 Se atearei echt 818, Jan. 23 
Ellery, William (R. 1) 20, Feb. 15 
Floyd, William (N. Y 17|1821, Aug. 4 
Franklin, Benjamin (Pa.)....., 790, April 17 
Gerry, Elbridge (Mass.).......|Merchant....|Marblehead, Mass........ 17]1814’ Nov. 23 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.)...:... -|Down Hatherly, Eng......|1732 1777, May 19 
Hall, haces (Gane. .'s eae .|Wallingford, Conn........|1724, April ‘90, Oct 19 
Hancock, John (Mass.)......+- ‘|Braintree (Quincy) Mass..|1737) Jan. _ 793, Oct. 8 
Harrison, Benjamin (Va.)......|Farmer...... Berkeley, Va.....- a sare iw 1726, April 511791, Fp echo 24 
Hart, John (N. J.)...........-.|Farmer....../Stonington, Conn...... + -|(1707-17112) 3 1779, May A 
6 
790, 

1 13 
1 9 
1796, 5 
I 1826, 4 
Lee, Richard ae (Va.).....|Farmer......|Stratford, Va..... 1794, June 19 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.)...|Farmer......|Stratford, Va..... 1797, Jan. il 
Lewis, Francis (N. Y.)....- 1803, . 30 
Livingston, Philip (N. Y.).....|Merchant....}Albany, N, X...-. 1778, June 12 

Lynch, Thomas, Jr. (S. C.)....-|Farmer .....|Winyah, 5B. C......-.+.-- 49, Aug. 1779, (atsea.) 
McKean, Thomas (Del.)....  |Lawyer .....|New London, Pa........- 1817. June 24 
1 cbeaaete 26|1787, Jan. i 


' : 2 
14|1785, Nov, 28 
23/1811, Aug. 2 


On June 7, 1776; Richard Henry Lee, who had 
issued the first call for a congress of the colonies, 
introduced in the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between 


them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.’’ 


The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again June 10 when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in .a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 
Drafting the Declaration Was assigned to 
Jefferson, who worked on a portable desk of his 
own construction in a room at Market and 7th 
Sts. The committee reported the result June 28, 
1776. The members of the Congress suggested a 
number of changes, which Jefferson called ‘‘de- 
plorable.”” They didn’t approve Jefferson’s ar- 
raignment of the British people and King George 
TII for encouraging and fostering the slave trade, 
which Jefferson called ‘‘an execrable commerce. 

They made 86 changes, eliminating 480 words 
and leaving 1,337. In the final form capitaliza- 
tion was erratic. Jefferson had written that men 
were endowed with ‘“nalienable’’ rights; in the 
finsl copy it came out as ‘unalienable’? and has 
been thus ever since. 

After the Declaration was adopted, July 4, 1776, 
it was turned over to John Dunlap, printer, to be 
printed on broadsides. The original copy was tost 
and one of his broadsides was attached to a 
page in the journal of the Congress. It was read 
aloud July 8 in Philadelphia, Easton, Pa. and 


How the Declaration of Independence Was Adopted 


Trenton, N. J. On July 9 at 6 p.m. it was read by 
order of Gen. George Washington to the troops 
assembled on the Common in New York City 
(City Hall Park). 

The Continental Congress on July 19, 1776, 
adopted the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the Deciaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.”’ 

Not all delegates who signed the engrossed 
Declaration were present on July 4. Robert Morris 
(Pa.), William Williams (Conn.) and Samuel Chase 
(Md.) signed on Aug. 2. Oliver Wolcott (Conn.), 
George Wythe (Va.), Richard Henry Lee (Va.) and 
Elbridge Gerry (Mass.) signed in August and Sep- 
tember. Matthew Thornton (N.H.) joined the 
Congress Nov. 4 and signed later. Thomas McKean 
(Del.) rejoined Washington’s Army before sign- 
ing and said later that he signed in 1781. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
his credentials July 18, and signed the engrossed 
Declaration Aug. 2. An active patriot and success- 
ful business man, he lived to help found the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Born Sept. 19, 1737, he was 
95 years old and the last surviving signer when he 
died Nov. 14, 1832. 

Two Pennsylvania delegates who did not sup- 
port the Declaration on July 4 were replaced. 

The four New York delegates did not have au- 
thority from their state to vote on July 4, On July 
9 the New York state convention authorized its 
delegates to approve the Declaration and the 
Congress was so notified on July 15, 1776. The four 
signed the engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 

The original engrossed Declaration is preserved 
in the National Archives Building in Washington. 
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Charter of the 


We, the peoples of the United Nations 

Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
'o reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person. 
in the equa} right of men and women and o 
hations large and small, and 

To lass ponoibions under waulen Fg ech ae 
respect for the obligations arising 
and per ae of international law can be 
Maintained, an 

To promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 

To practice folerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors, and 

To ee our a to maintain international 
peace and security, an 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all peoples, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 

resent Charter of the United Nations and do 
ereby establish an international organization to 
known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 
Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 


are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
SEAS or other breaches of the peace, and to 

ring about by pescetut means, and in conformity 

with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the peecinie of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedomis for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion: and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends. RINCIPLES 

Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership 
shall fulfill in good faith the obligations-assumed 
by them in accordance with the present charter. 

_3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace, and security, and justice, are 
hot endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

7, Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
pager the Se ns put this principle shall 
not prejudice € application of enfor 
measures under Chapter VII. ieee 

CHAPTER II 

Relicie Sotho original eee, 

rticle 3—The original members of the Unit 
Nations shall be the states which, having pare 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 
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Fa 


United Nations 


United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the present 
charter and ratify it in accordance with Article 


-loving states which 
er peace-lov. Seger 


zation, are able and wil 


obligations. 

2. admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 


the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles contained 
in the present charter may be expelled from the 
organization by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. < 


CHAPTER Iit 
ORGANS, 

Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice. 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance witn 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place ne 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the priacipal and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such qugstions or matters. 

Article 11—1. The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general petneieles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
including the principles governing disarmamen 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such principles 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2, The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of internationai 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set out 
in this article shall not limit the general scope 
of Article 10. 5 

Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secue 
rity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the Unitea Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in session, immedi- 
aio Security Council ceases to deal with such 

Article 13—1. The General Assembly shall ini- 
tiate studies and make recommendations tor the 
ae of: + — 

a) Promoting international cooperation in t¢ 
political field and encouraging the proBesene 
SeetePmEnY of international law and its codifica- 


(b) Promo’ international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
fields and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and basic freedoms for all without distinc- 
tions as to race, sex, language or religion. 

. The further. responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
matters mentioned in Paragraph (b) above are set 
forth in Chapter IX and X. 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of gs Hise re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems ely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a 
pYeeoe. 2 gee (eeowisicns of sae pretene eked 

or e purposes an ciples 0: e 
United Nations. e a 4 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
sider reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


on. 

Article 16—‘‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship’ agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.”’ 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly yoTING 

Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a _ two-thirds 
majority of those present and _ voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
pers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the ee and privileges of 
members, questions relating the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other Sal comesas a pica sd the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. : 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION | 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions tobe non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
pers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 


hical distribution. 
td "The non-permanent members of the Security 
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Council shall be elected for a term of two years. 


In the first election of the non-permanent mem- 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a term of 
one year. A retiring member shall not be eligible 
for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one representative. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 

Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council prim re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
ro and security, and agree that in carrying out 
ts duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Coun- 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the 
discharge of these duties are laid down in Chapters 
VI, VII, VIII and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when necessary, special reports to the General 
Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. 

Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 


Article 27—1. E eee f the S it 
rticle 1, ach member 0} e€ Secur 
Council shall have one vote. “s 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. 

8. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members, provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


from voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Council shall for this 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of 
the organization. 

. The Security Council, shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs. as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 

Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of 
selecting its president. : 

Article 31—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council may 
participate without a vote in the discussion of 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Councli 
or any State not a member of the United Nations, 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall lay down such condi- 
tions as it may deem just for the participation of 
a State which is not a member of the United 


Nations. CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall; first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
rangepents or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle their 
dispute by such means. 

Article 34—The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, in 
order to determine whether its continuance is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Article 35—-1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of the 


630 


ferred to in Article 34 to the attention 
Of the Security Council, or of the General As- 


mobly. 
act mM state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a Tee if it accepts in advance, for 
the purposes of the’ dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention under 
ee See on ne subject to the provisions of 

cles an i 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute’ of the nature referred to in 
Article 33.or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
eer Pyerentiate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. 

2, The Security Council should take into con- 
sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
dispute which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of sea = ecordance with the provisions of 

e statute o e court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 


Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or Beciine upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures, 

Article 41—The Security Council may decide 
what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruptions of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 

raphic, radio, and other means of communica- 
jon, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 
sider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
Jjand forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
ae of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern 
the numbers and types of forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the nature of 
the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
ated as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
the Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. 

Article 44—When the Security Council has de- 
cided to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
member not represented on it to provide armed 
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ent of the assumed 
Gales Anise lair ee dade Se 
ber so , to pi pai on 


to take urgent tary 
1 imunediatel available national air force con- 
invests for combined ree tional SHeenan 


4 to'in ‘Article 45 by the Security C 
ferre y 
with the assistance of the Military 


Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 


invited by the committee ti 
when the efficient discharge of the committee’s 
responsibilities requires the varticipation of that 
member ts work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 

onsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. estions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regio: subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
Members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry- 
pe om the measures decided upon by the Security 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state; whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arisin 
from the carrying out of those measures 5s 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 5l—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported fo the 
Security Council and shall not in an way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Council under the present charter to take at any 
ee such action as it may deem necessary in order 


maintain or restore internat 
security, ional peace and 


CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Ch 
precludes the existence of regional Trees ; 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization, 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
Oh atin weniee conan eithen on the initiative 

ed or 
Security Council. peepee So 


4. This article in no 
tion of Articles 34 and 3. Ennoite Wisserulices 


Article 53—1. The Security Council s 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements Pe 


 . 
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for enforcement action under its authority. But 
no enforcement action shall be taken under region 

‘arrangement or Le Rindge estes agencies without the 
authorization of ecurity Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below. provided for pursuant to Article 
107, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on 
es of the governments concerned, be charged 
with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 


_ gression by such a state. 


2. The term ‘enemy state’’ as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
Signatory of the present charter. 

_Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
imes be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
Trangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX : 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations amon 


- nations based on respect for the principle of equ: 


rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Se ayes standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
pesone distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
having wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


63. 

2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘“‘the specialized agencies.’ 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 


- agency required for the accomplishment of the 


purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
; COMPOSITION Aeeemice 
icle 61—1. The Economic an ocial oun- 
ate consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2, Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A aaperty member shall be eligible for im- 

re-election. 
ert the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS : 
21, The Economic and Social Council 
nae tts or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
i meerned. 
a it miny make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 
3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 
4. It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 


Social Council - 


Article 63—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may enter into an oy ohio approved by the 
General eae pe! with any of the agencies re- 
ferred to in Article 57, defining the terms on 
which the agency concerned shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the spe- 
cialized agencies through consultation with and 
recommendations to such agencies and through 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to 
the members of the United Nations. 

Article 64—1. The Economic and Social Council 
is authorized to take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialized agencies. It 
way make arrangements with the members of the 
United Nations and with the specialized agencies 
to ‘obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and falling within its 
Som pereuce which are made by the General As- 
se y. 

2. It may communicate its observance on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 

Article 65—The Economic and_ Social Council 
may furnish information to the Security Council 
a ones assist the Security Council upon its 

aq - 

Article 66—1. The Economie and Social Council 
shall perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest of the specialized agencies. 

. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 


VOTING 
Article 67—1. Each member of-the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be taken by a-majority of the members 
present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Couneit 
shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights. 
and such other commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article~69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of particular concern to that member. 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations o the specialized 
agencies. 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Article 73—Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the imharis 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to this end: 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the culture 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

(b) To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples, 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying cht a of advancement; 

{3} To further international peace and security; 

d) To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social. economic, and scientific pur- 
poses set forth in this paragraph; and 
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e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen~ 
ney for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considera- 
tions may require, statistical and other information 
of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the territories for 
which they are respectively responsible other 
Bore territories to which Chapters XII and 
apply. 

| Article 14—Members of the United Nations agree 
that their policy in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and well-bein 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic an 
commercial matters, 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
under its authority an international trusteeship 
‘system for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These _ terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

(a) To further international i aged and security; 

To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum~- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

(c) To encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 

(d) To insure equal treatment in social, eco- 
nomic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article 77—1. The trusteeship system shall apply 
to such territories in the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements; 

a) Territories now held under mandate; 

b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 
my states as a result of the second World War; 


and 
(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra- 


tion. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
will be brought under the trusteeship system and 
upon what terms. 

Article 78—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 
ply to territories which have become members of 
he United Nations, relationship among which 
should be based on respect for the principle of 
sovereign equality. 

Article 19—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the truSteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
eee of the United Nations may respectively 
e parties. 

va peeranh 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as giving grounds for delay or Postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
Tae ne trusteeship system as provided for in 

rticle 77. 

Article 81—The trusteeship agreement shall 
each case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate 
the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory. Such authority, here. 
after called the administering authority, may be 
one or more states of the United Nations itself. 

Article 82—There may he designated, in any 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 

, tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 
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Bice ip oy special agreement or agreements made 
r G 
si 83—1. All functions of the United Nations 
of the ferns of fe csustesship agreements and of 
° e terms 0: e B 
ee ia of amendment, be q 
e Securii 5 “s 
Ye. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 
shall be applicable to the people of each strategic 
are 


a. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the 
provisions of the trusteeship agreements and with- 
out prejudice to security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to 
perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, — 
economic, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84—1It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
terfitory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, aS. under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 


Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 


sist of the following members of the United 
Nations: 


(a) Those Members administering trust terri- 


es; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 


(c) As many other members elected for three- 


year terms by the General Assembly as may be 


necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
pale Saar niees trust territories and those which 
ot. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 81—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
een wees cr 

a) Consider reports submitted b e - 
istering Sur ory one ee 

ccept petitions and examine them in - 

sultation with the administering authority; a 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
serie oe authority; and 

ake these and other actions in conform 

with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so=- 
cial and educational advancement of the’ in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire, 


Article 89—1. E niga 

rticle - Each member of 

conned ares CA vote. = Bak es tae 
- Decisions o e Trusteeship Council shall 

taken by a majority of the members present: Ae 


v ‘ 

arias eo 

rticle c € Trusteeship Council sh 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including ine 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the special- 


ized agencies in regard to mat 
are respectively concerned. eens, Wath enlch aee 


te eee CHAPTER XIV 

: ATIONAL COURT OF J 
Article 92—The International Court of ies 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 


Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 


annexed statute, whi 
a SCRE ch is based upon the statute 


Court of International Justice 
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and forms an ey iger part of the present chapter. 

Article 98—1. All members of the United Nations 

are ipso facto parties to the statute of the Inter- 
pational Court of Justice. 

2. A State which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become a party to the statute of the 
Internationa] Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 94—1, Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 
which it is a party. Pa 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the 
obligations incumbent npen it under a judgment 
rendered by the court, the other party may have 
~ recourse to the Security Council, which may, —if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 

revent members of the United Nations from en- 

Tusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question. . 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shali be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretary 
general shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the secretary genera, and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 

nization. i 
is = Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, Su. pet te seek deed them 

e discharge 0 eir responsibilities. : 
mn : The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate stafis shall be permanently as- 


i neil, and as required, 
tee These staffs shall 


04—The organization shall enjoy in the 
aaeee h of Sts members such legal ca- 


ity as ma 
pect enctions and the fulfillment of its 


Article 105—1. 
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in the territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
fulfillment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the members. of the United 
Nations and officials of the organization shall 
similarly enjoy such privile and immunities as 
ere necessary for the independent exercise of 
phe functions in connection with the or 

on. : 

3. The General Assembly may make recom- 
mendations with a view to determining the details 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
article or may propose conventions to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
such special agreements referred to in Article 43, 
as in the gpinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France. 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with one 
another and, as occasion requires, with other 
members of the organization with a view to such 
jot action on behalf of the organization as may 

e necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the second World War has 
been an enemy of any bi aphels to the present 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war 
Reon governments having responsibility for such 
action. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, includin) 
all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Article 109—1. A general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the present charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each mem- 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 
conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Se- 
curity_ Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the coming into force of the present 
charter the proposal to call such a_ conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assemply, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the Genera! Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1, The present charter shall he 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes, 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as-the secretary general of the 
organization when he has been elected. 

3. The present charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by. the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

ublics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
ica, and by a majority of the other signatory 
states. 

4, The states signatory to the present charter 
which ratify it after it has come into force will 
become original members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective 
ratifications. 

Article 111—The present charter, of which the 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter, 

Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
sixth day of June, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five. 
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Laws and Documents—Patents; Trade Marks 


Patents and How to Apply for Them 


A patent for an invention is granted by the 
United States Patent Office to the inventor of any 
new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provements in these categories. The grant to the 
patentee is of “the right to exclude others from 
making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States’? for the term of 17 years. 


A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 
new varieties of plants. Patents for new, original 
and ornamental designs for articles of manufac- 
ture may be obtained for 312, 7 and 14 years, as 
requested by the inventor. 


Except in special circumstances, an application 
must be made by the inventor; if two are associated 
in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
by the guardian or administrator of the estate. The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which the inven- 
tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to make and use the same. The claims are 
brief descriptions of the subject matter of the in- 
vention reciting all essential features necessary to 
distinguish the invention from what is old. A 
drawing is required by the statute in all cases 
which admit of drawings. The filing fee is $30, 
with $1 additional for each claim in excess of 20. 
Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 
term elected by the-applicant, $10 for 344 years, 
$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
must also swear that is allegations are true . 


The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful and whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
a notice is sent the applicant and the final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 


before the patent may issue. There is no final fee 
for design patents. The patent is in force on the 
date it is granted. The terms ‘‘patent applied for’’ 
and ‘‘patent pefding”’ have no legal significance 
but s€rve notice that a patent is being sought. 


If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 

reconsider; giving 
: to the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office, and if 
rejected there may go to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia. 


A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, 
or an invention that lacks utility, or printed mat- 
ter, or methods of doing business, or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients, 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 
perpetual motion machines cannot be patented. 


A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed publication or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 
applications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven-~ 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings” to deter- 
mine prior rights. The decision of the Patent 
Office may be reviewed by the courts. 


Under certain conditions a license must be ob- 
tained before an application for a patent can be 
filed in a foreign country. The Commissioner of 
Patents may order an invention kept secret if 
publication would hurt the national safety or 
defense. Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws 
the Rules of Practice of the U. S. Patent 
in Patent Cases (50¢), and General 
Information Concerning Patents (15¢), can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


(30¢), 
Office 


Trademarks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


U. S. Government bureaus have adopted trade- 
mark as a single word compounded from the 
former trade mark. 


A trademark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
“Includes any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
any combination thereof, adopted and used by a 
manufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
and distinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by others.’’ Rights in trademarks are ac- 
quired only by use, which must continue if those 
rights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
for registration a mark must be in use in commerce 
which may be lawfully regulated by Congress. 


Trademarks are registered on the Principal 
Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
U. S. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
otherwise qualified,’’ may. be registered on the 
Principal Register. A trademark that is merely 
descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or is 
primarily a surname, is placed on the Supple- 
mental Register. 


The Trademark Act of 1946 provides that ‘‘For 
the Ones of registration on the supplental 
register, a mark may consist of any trademark, 
symbol, label, package, configuration of goods, 
name, word, slogan, phrase, surname, geographical 
name, numeral, or device of any combination of 
any of the foregoing, but such mark must be 
paPavle of distinguishing the applicant’s goods or 

vices.’’ 


A trademark cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral, deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection ‘with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation. It cannot use a portrait, signature or name 
of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 


An application for registration. must be filed in 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney at 
Jaw, or other person authorized to practice in 


trademark matters. A complete application com- 

prises a written application, a drawing of the 

ie ave specimens or facsimiles and the required 
ng fee. 


The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet, General 
Information Concerning Trademarks, which de- 
scribes the way applications and drawings are to 
be prepared and gives sample forms for applica- 
tions. The Patent Office, upon request, will supply 
forms for the Oy athe of a trademark in the 
name of (1) an individual; (2) a firm, and (3) a 
corporation. If facilities permit, the Office will 
make drawings from the applicant’s direction and 
at his expense. If the application is allowed, the 
trademark will be published in the Official Gazette 
so that anyone who considers that he will be 
damaged by the new mark may file his opposition 
in 30 days. 


The Trademark Act of 1946 also provides for the 
registration of service marks, cahiticntion marks 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title, 
symbol or name used in sale or advertising of 
services to identify them. A certification mark is 
used by others besides the owner to certify origin 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates member- 
ship in a union or other organization. 


A trademark is registered for 20 years and. may 
be renewed for periods of 20 years if still in use in 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously 
cancelled or surrendered. The fee for the original 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, with 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
of title and other services. 


The pamphlet, General Information Concerning 
Trademark, is_a general guide. A book Trade- 
mark Rules of Practice of the Patent Office also is 
published, The Official Gazette, issued weekly, 
contains information concerning trademarks pub- 
lished for opposition, registered, and renewed. The 
first pamphlet is available at the U.S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D.C. For the others inquiries 
may be addressed to the Supt. of Documents, Gov- 
eee oe oe Washington: D.C. ) A 

egistered trademarks may be in, 
at the Patent Office. z ieee 


Laws and Documents—Copyright Law; Convention Cities 635 
_ Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: Copyright Office, Library of Congress 


An author or proprietor may obtain statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. These applica- 
tion forms as well as information circulars cover- 
ing various subjects are furnished free upon re~ 
quest to the Register of Copyrights. The Register 
has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law. 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: 

(a) Books, including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (ce) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion-picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 

Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1. The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,’’ or the symbol ‘‘©’’ accompanied by the 
name of the copyright proprietor, and if the work 
be a printed literary, musical, or dramatic work, 
the notice shall include also the year in which the 
copyright was secured by publication. For example: 
“© John Doe 19—.”’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—(f) to (k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 fee. 

Books by American authors and proprietors, or 
alien authors and proprietors domiciled within the 
United States at the time of first publication of 
the work. The copies deposited must be accompan- 
ied by an afiidavit, under the official seal of an 
officer authorized to administer oaths, stating that 
the typesetting, printing and binding of the book 
have been performed within the United States. 
Affidavit and application forms will be supplied 
on request. 

Works published outside of the United States. 
Foreign authors have an alternative to the 
requirements of the deposit of ome copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit-of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
A book or periodical in the English language must 
be registered within six months from first publica- 
tion abroad if an ad interim copyright, which 
lasts for five years, is sought. An author who ob- 
tains an ad interim registration is permitted the 
importation into the United States of 1500 copies, 
in one or more shipments, of a book or periodical 
in the English language during the 5 years after 
first publication abrozd. Books or periodicals so 
imported must bear a U.S. copyright notice. 

Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
right may also be had of certain classes of 
works of which copies are not reproduced for sale, 
by filing in the Copyright Office an application for 


registration, with the statutory fee of $4, sending 
therewith: (1) In the case of lectures or other oral 
addresses or of dramatic or musical compositions 
one complete copy of the work. (2) In the case of 
photographs, one photographic print. (3) In the 
case of works of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures), or of drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the work. (4) In 
the case of motion-picture photoplays, a title and 
description, with one print taken from each scene 
or act. (5) In the case of motion pictures other 
than photoplays, a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sections 
of a complete motion picture. 


Fees 

For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles 01 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, Ff 

For certifying a road of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for 1 other cer- 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 50 
cents; for each title over one in the paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title. 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of time 


consumed: Copyright Notices 

The notice of copyright shall be applied in 
the case of a book or other printed publication, 
upon its title page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, or if a periodical, either ‘upon the title 
page, or upon the first page of text of each 
separate number or under the title heading, or if 
a musical work either upon its title page or the 
first page of music. : 

Terms of Copyright 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or, if he is not living, certain specified 
representatives, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, post- 
humous work or works made for hire, the pro- 
prietor may secure the renewal. 

Universal Copyright Protection 

The United States is a party to the Universal 
Copyright Convention which became effective on 
Sept. 16, 1955. As of June 1959, there are 31 con~ 
tracting states. 

Under terms of the convention each state will 
provide for protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright owners in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, including writings, music, drama, 
cinematographic works, paintings, engravings and 
sculpture. Works first published in any member 
nation will generally get the same protection in 
other member nations as they afford their own 
nationals. The letter ‘‘c’’ in a circle accompanied 
by name of copyright owner and date of publication 
in a reasonable location ona work at first publi- 
cation will obtain protection for the work in any 
member country. 

One of the amendments to U. S. law was modifi- 
cation of the clause requiring pooks in English by 
foreign authors to be manufactured here in order 
to get copyright protection. Foreign works need 
not be subject to the U. S. requirement of de- 
posit and registration, if they are first published 
in a Universal Convention country or are writ- 
ten by nationals of any contracting state. 


Major National Convention Cities 


(Number in 


_C., 60. 

(22)—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
1988, 1904, 1908. 1912, 1916. 1920. 1932, 1944, 
1952, 1960. Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 


Denver, Col.,(1)—Dem., 1908. 
Houston, Tex., (1)—Dem., 1928. 


parenthesis) 

Kansas City, Mo., (2)—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900. 

Los Angeles, Calif. (1)—Dem., 1960. 

Minneapolis, Minn., (1)—Rep., 1892. 

New York City, (2)—Dem., 1868, 1924. 

Philadelphia, Pa., (7)—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 
1940, 1948; Dem., 1936, 1948. 

St. Louis, Mo., (5)—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
1904, 1916. 

ea ree gard Calif., (2)—Rep., 1956; Dem., 
920. : 
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Laws and Documents—Passports and Visas 


U. S. Passport, Visa and Health Requirements 


Source: Passport Office, U. S. Dept. of 


Passports are issued by the U.S. Dept. of State 
for fravel in countries with which the United 
States has friendly relations. Some countries re- 
quire a-visa, or stamp of approval, to be affixed eo 
the passport by the consulate of the country to 
visited, while others waive this formality. Also 
some countries, which do not require visas, ask 
tourist cards from visitors making a short stay. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


n applicant for a passport must appear in per- 
aan porore a clerk of a Federal court or a state 
court authorized to naturalize aliens, or before an 
agent of the Passport Office, Dept. of State. Pass- 
port agents are located at Boston (U.S. Post Office 
and Court House): Chicago (U.S. Court House); 
Los Angeles (500 South Figueroa St.); Miami (320 
S.E. First St.); New Orleans (International Trade 
Mart); New York (630 Fifth Ave.); San Francisco 
(Downtown Terminal); Washington, D.c. (Pass- 
port Office, 1717 H St., N.W.). 


A native-born citizen must submit a birth cer- 
tificate, or baptismal certificate, or certified copy 
of the record of baptism. If these are not avail- 
able, he may submit an affidavit executed by a 
near relative, the attending physician or by some 
other reputable person. The affidavit must show 
name,’ date, and place of birth and relationship 
between affiant and applicant. 


No witness is required if such proof of identity is 
sufficient; otherwise a witness must take oath that 
he has known applicant over 2 years. 


A person who acauired citizenship through birth 
abroad must present consular report of birth or 
evidence of his parents’ birth in the U.S. or 
naturalization. 


A woman married prior to March 2, 1907 may 
submit evidence of her own citizenship provided 
she shows that she has resided continuously in the 
U.S. between the date of her marriage and Sept. 
22, 1922; otherwise she must submit evidence of 
her husband’s citizenship. 


A woman married to a citizen between March 2, 
1907 and Sept. 22, 1922, must submit evidence of 
husband’s citizenship. ... A woman married to a 
Naturalized citizen prior to Sept. 22, 1922, must 
submit his naturalization certificate or a certificate 
issued by the Attorney General. . .. A woman who 
lost citizenship by marriage to an alien prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, and resumed U.S. citizenship by 
naturalization must submit evidence of her na- 
turalization. .. . A woman whose marriage to an 
alien was terminated prior to Sept. 22, 1922 must 
submit evidence of her own U.S. citizenship at the 
time of marriage. If terminated by divorce, a copy 
of the court decree must be submitted. ... A 
woman citizen married after Sept. 22, 1922, to a 
U.S, citizen or an alien must submit evidence of 
her own citizenship. 


A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. A person who claims naturaliza- 
tion through a parent must submit either the 
naturalization certificate of the parent or his own 
certificate of derivative citizenship. 


Aliens—An alien leaving the U.S. must request 
passport facilities from his home government. He 
must have a permit from his local Collector of 
Internal Revenue, and if he wishes to return he 
should request a re-entry permit from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 


Business Trips—Persons proceeding abroad on 
private business are not required to submit spon- 
Soring letters. Persons traveling because of a con- 
tract with an agency of the Government must sub- 
mit letters from their employer stating position 
and purpose of travel. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports but should inform their draft boards of their 
whereabouts. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs, both 
signed by the applicant and taken within two years, 
provided they are a good likeness, shall accompany 
the passport application. A sroup photograph is 
preferred if more than one person is included in 
the passport. Photographs may be in color or in 
black and white; black and white prints which 
have been tinted or otherwise colored are not ac- 


State and U. S. Public Health Service 
® be full f: printed on a thin, 
ceptable. They must ent pac 


F to 200° F. . 


Fees—A passport costs $9, with $1 added when 
executed by passport agent or clerk of Federal 
court. State courts may charge $2. A person on 
official business need not pay passport fee if he 
has sponsoring letter. Emergency clearance costs 
$2 at all agencies except New York and Washington, 
where it is $1. 


A passport is valid for 2 years unless limited and 
may be renewed for 2 years on payment of $5. Ap- 
plication for renewal may be made within 2 years 
after the first 2-year period. Apply to regular pass- 
port agencies. 


If passport is lost notify Dept. of State. If lost 
abroad, report to U.S. Consul. 


A smallpox vaccination certificate issued within 
3 years must be shown by all persons entering the 
United States. 


Valid vaccination certificates are required from 
persons arriving from cholera infected areas within 
5 days, and from persons arriving from yellow 
fever infected areas within 6 days and destined for 
receptive areas in the United States. 


Information on health requirements may be had 
from the Division of Foreign Quarantine, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


FOREIGN REGULATIONS 


Passports are not issued for Albania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary, unless special circumstances inter- 
vene. They are not issued for Communist-controlled 
parts of China, Korea and Vietnam. 


Passports are issued for Taiwan (Nationalist 
China), Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the USSR. All 
require visas. Okinawa. requires a passport. 


Countries. of Western Europe except Finland do 
not require visas. On other continents, some 
countries give visas free, others charge a fee. 


Passports are not required of tourists by the 
Bahamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British 
West Indies (6 mos.), including Antigua, Virgins, 
St. Kitts-Nevis, Montserrat, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Dominica, Grenada, Trinidad-Tobago; British 
Guiana (3 mos.); Br. Honduras (6 mos.). 


No visa is required by Argentina, Austria (limit 
3 mos.); Brazil (limit 60 days); Canada, Chile (un- 
less on business); Cuba, France (3 mos., except 
that visa is necessary for Fr. West Africa, Fr. 
Equatorial, Madagascar, New Caledonia, Society 
Islands); West Germany and West Berlin, Greece, 
Br. Guiana, Iran, Israel, Italy (3 mos.); Luxem- 
burg, Malaya, Malta, Morocco, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Portugal, Singapore, Sweden, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, United Kingdom, Uruguay. 


Tourist cards are required by Colombia (free, 
good for 4 yrs. with entries of 3 mos. each); Costa 
Rica (30 days up to 6 mos., $2); Cuba (landing fee, 
$2.50). Dominican Republic (15 days, landing fee 
$2),; Ecuador (3 mos., consular fee $1); Guatemala 
(6 mos., $2); Haiti (30 days, $1); Br. Honduras (6 
mos.); Jamaica (6 mos.); Venezuela (30 days free, 
but $6.25 consular fee if emergency issue; pass- 
port and visa are needed after 30 days). 


Japan—Passports, but not visas are required for 
civilian personnel associated with the Armed 
Forces. Dependents of military and civilian person- 
nel who go to reside there must have a passport but 
need no visa. Tourists need visas valid for 2 mos. 


Mexico—U. S. citizens need a tourist card, valid 
for 3 mos., single entry, $3; 6 mos, multiple en- 
tries, $5. No fee is asked for a child under 15 ac- 
companied by parent. A traveler on business gets a 
visitante card on the same terms. An American 
who goes to Mexico for employment must get a 
visitante card good for not more than a yr., fee 


$41.50. Cards are issued by Mexican diplomatic and 
consular offices, 


Canal Zone—Persons proceeding to the Canal 
Zone without passports should have a round-trip 


ticket or invitational orders from the government 
of the Canal Zone. 
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Naturalization: How to Become an American Citizen 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

There are no racial bars to naturalization. 
Women have the same right as men to become 
naturalized. 

The law does not require a declaration of in- 
tention, but an alien may file one if he wishes, 
if necessary to prove that he has taken steps to 


become a citizen. 


An applicant must be at least 18 years old. 
He must have been a lawful resident of the 
United States continuously for 5 years. For hus- 
bands and wives of U. S. citizens the period is 
3 years in most instances. Special provisions apply 
to certain veterans of the Armed Forces, 

An applicant must have been physically present 
in this country for at least one-half of the re- 
quired 5 years’ residence. 

Every applicant for naturalization must: 

(1) sign’ the petition in his own handwriting, if 
physically able to write: 

(2) demonstrate an understanding of the English 
language, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the English lan- 
guage (persons physically unable to do. so, and 
persons who were on December 24, 1952 over 50 
years of age and had been-residing in the United 
States for 20 years are excepted). 

(3), have been a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the United States for five years just before filing 
the petition or for whatever other period of resi- 
dence is required in his case and continue to be 
such a person until admitted to citizenship; and 

(4) demonstate a knowledge and understanding 


Advice for Travelers: 


Each returning resident of the U. S., whether 
citizen or not, may bring free of duty merchandise 
for personal use worth a maximum of $500, under 
these conditions: 

He may bring back $200 worth if he has been 
abroad at least 48 hours, except that 24 hours 
suffices on the California-Mexican border, and no 
specified period of absence is required if entry is at 
any other customs port along the Mexican border. 
He may not include more than 1 gallon of alcoholic 
beverages, nor more than 100 cigars. Members of 
a family may pool their exemptions. This ex- 
emption cannot be claimed oftener than once i 
31 days. 

Each returning resident is allowed to bring 
back free of duty an additional $300 worth of 
merchandise once every 6 months if he has been 
abroad at least 12 days. Articles to be presented 
as gifts may be brought or sent to the United 
States for his account, but articles intended tor 
sale or for the accommodation of others are not 
exempt. 

Each member of a family is entitled to the ex- 
emptions, and a family may pool the total. 

Each nonresident is allowed to bring free of 
duty his personal effects, such as wearing apparel, 
articles of adornment, toilet articles, etc.; also 
household effects if they have been in use abroad 
1 year or more. He may bring in free dutiable 
articles valued at not more than $10 as gifts for 
others. A shipment of articles sent as a bona 
fide gift from a person in a foreign country to a 
person in the U. S. may be accorded free entry if 
the value of such shipments received by one person 
in one day does not exceed $10. In addition each 
nonresident is permitted to bring in 1 quart of alco- 
holic beverages, and 300 cigarets, or 50 cigars, or 3 
lbs. of tobacco for his own use. 

AIR TRAVEL 

On a first-class trans-Atlantic flight a passenger 
may carry 66 lbs. of luggage free; a tourist class 
passenger, 44 lbs. free. A charge is made for extra 
weight, up to a specified limit. 

PRECAUTIONS FOR TRAVEL 

Naturalized American citizens desiring to visit 
the countries of their birth may be amenable to 
military service and other regulations there. The 
U.S. State Dept. advises such travelers to get 
specific information from the consulates of the 
countries concerned. 

If a naturalized American lives two years in 
the land of his birth without registering regularly 
with the U.S. Consul, a number of countries take 


of the fundamentals of the history, and the prin- 
ciples and form of government, of the U. 8. 

The petitioner also is obliged to have two cred- 
ible citizen witnesses. These witnesses must have 
personal knowledge of the applicant’s character, 
residence, loyalty, and other qualifications. 

A person not of good moral character includes 
a habitual drunkard, an adulterer, a polygamist, 
one sexually immoral, a violator of criminal law, 
one whose income comes principally from illegal 
gambling, one convicted of 2 or more gambling 
offences, one who gave false testimony to avoid 
the terms of the law, one in prison for 180 days 
or more, one convicted of murder, 

BAN ON SUBVERSIVES 

Naturalization is denied to any person who, 
within 10 years, has been subversive, including 
communists and others who favor a totalitarian 
form of government, and those who oppose all 
government. Except that membership in, or affili- 
ation with, a proscribed organization which was 
involuntary, or when the petitioner was under 16 
years of ‘age, or by operation of law, or necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living, may operate 
to remove the bar to an alien’s naturalization. 
Those who requested and were granted exemption 
from services in the Armed Forces of the United 
States on the ground of alienage and those who 
deserted from the Armed Forces of the United 
States at any time during which the United 
States has been at war are also barred from 
naturalization in certain instances. 

When the court grants naturalization, the appli- 
cant takes an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, obligating himself to bear arms on its 
behalf, or perform noncombatant service in the 
Armed Forces, or perform work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction, and renouncing 
his former allegiance. 


Customs Exemptions 
for granted that he has given up his American 
citizenship. This is the law in Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

A man who evaded military service in his home- 
land by failing to appear when called or by emi- 
grating after he was enrolled, may be compelled 
to serve on his return, unless there are extenu- 
ating circumstances. Several nations exempt con- 
scripts from further military service if they 
served in the armed forces of the Allies during 
World War II. Inquiry regarding status is advised. 

A Briton who wishes to become a naturalized 
American citizen is considered a British citizen by 
the British until he makes a formal renunciation 
before British authorities. 

A Frenchman wishing to become an American 
citizen must have the authorization of the French 
government any time within 15 years of his enroll- 
ment in the army, unless he has been exempted, 
or has a final discharge, or is over military age, 
or if he fulfilled his military obligations in the 
U.S. Army during the first and second World 
Wars. An American woman who marries @ 
Frenchman acquires French nationality unless 
prior to her marriage she declined it. 

Portugal will recognize American naturalization 
of a Portuguese if the latter has resided five 
years in the United States. 

Greece regards as Greek citizens: (1) former 
Greek nationals naturalized abroad after 1914 
without authorization from Greece; (2) persons 
born abroad of parents considered by Greece to 
have Greek nationality, even though they may 
have acquired citizenship elsewhere; (3) Greeks 
who were former subjects of Turkish territory, 
except Istanbul; (4) Greeks formerly of Istanbul 
ae left before Aug. 1, 1929 without Turkish pass~- 
ports. 

Israel has two types of visas: visitors’ visas and 
immigration visas. A visitor’s visa is limited to 3 
mos. and may be renewed. A person who wishes 
to live in Israel permanently must obtain an 
immigration visa. This person will be required to 
give military service if a male between 18 and 49, 
inclusive, or a female between 18 and 34 inclu- 
sive, and must obtain authorization from the Min- 
istry of Defense if he or she desires to leave the 
country before completing military service. An 
American citizen who becomes a member of a 
foreign army may lose his American citizenship. 
Jews who have immigration visas acquire Israeli 
nationality by automatic operation unless they dis- 
avow any intention to a consul of Israel here or 
to the Israeli government. 
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Source: United States 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted 
1952 and amended 1956, distinguishes between citi- 
zens at birth and those whose citizenship was 
acquired after birth. The latter are designated 
naturalized citizens. It also distinguishes between 
citizens and noncitizen nationals who, though not 
citizens, owe permanent allegiance to this country. 

Sec. 301. (2) The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

(1) A person born in the United States, and 
subject to.the jurisdiction thereof. 

2) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
ahoriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of 
such person to tribal or other property. 

(3) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence 
in the United States, or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, prior to the birth. 

(4) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who has been 
physically present in the United States or one of its 
Outlying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year prior to the birth, and the other of whom is 
@ national, but not a citizen of the United States. 

(5)_A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who has been physi- 
cally present in the United States, or one of its 
outlying possessions, for a continuous period of one 
year at any time prior to the birth. 

) A person of unknown parentage found in 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 
until shown, eer to his attaining the age of 21 
years, not to have been born in the United States. 

(7) A_ person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, and 
the other a citizen of the United States who, 
prior to the birth of such person, was physically 
present in the United States or its outlying posses- 
sions for a total of not less than 10 years, at least 
6 of them after the age of 14. The parent’s 

eriod of service in the Armed Forces of the 

nited States may be included in computing the 
total. On March 16, 1956, Congress extended the 
provisions of this paragraph to children born after 
Jan. 12, 1941, and before Dec. 24, 1952, to parents 
one of whom is a U. S. citizen who served in_the 
Armed Forces after Dec. 31, 1946, and before Dec. 


24, 1952. 
CITIZENSHIP RETENTION 

(b) Any person who is a national and citizen of 
the United States at birth under pareerany, (7), 
shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attain- 
ing the age of 23 years and remain at least 5 years: 
Provided, that such physical presence follows the 
age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 

(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that nothing contained in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to alter or affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter complies with the residence require- 
ments for retention of citizenship, 


PUERTO RICO 
Sec. 302. All persons born in Puerto Rico 

or after April 11, 1899, and prior to Jan. 13, l9a1, 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction, residing on Jan. 13 
1941, in Puerto Rico or other territory over which 
the United States exercises rights of sovereignty 
and not U.S. citizens under any other act, are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of 
La pe RD Aes Sol rg born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, , and sub 

jurisdiction, are citizens at birth. ee 


CANAL ZONE AND PANAMA 

Sec. 303. (a) Any person born in the Canal 
eee on or roe 26, 1904, whose father or 
mother was a_ U.S. ‘citizen when he i 
a pees of the United States. Oe ae 

ny person born in the Republic of Panam 

on or after Feb. 26 1904, whose father or mother 
when he was born was a U.S. citizen employed 
by the U.S. Government or by the Panama Rail- 
road Co., or its successor, is a citizen of the U.S. 


< Sits ALASKA é 

ec. i person born in Alaska on or after 
March 30, 1867, except a noncitizen Indian, is a 
U.S. citizen at birth. A noncitizen Indian born in 
Alaska on or after March 30, 1867, and prior to 
June 2, 1924, is a U.S. citizen as of June 2, 1924. 
An Indian born later in Alaska is a citizen at birth. 


Laws and Documents—Nationals and Citizens 
Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Department of Justice 


HAWAII 
Sec. 305. A person born in Hawaii on or after 
Aug. 12, 1898, and before April 30, 1900, is a U.S. 


Hawaii on or after April 30, : 
birth. A person who was a citizen of the Republic 
of Hawaii on Aug. 12, 1898, is a U.S. citizen as of 
April 30, 1900. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


=} 


in the 
and prior 
to Feb. 25, 1927, subject to U.S. jurisdiction, are 


after Feb. 25, 1927, under U,S. 
U.S. citizens at birth. The la 


were residing in those Islands, the U.S., or Puerto 
Rico on Feb. 25, 1927, and were not ci 
any other foreign country. - 


GUAM 

Sec. 307 specifies that U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on April 11, 
1899, were Spanish subjects who continued to re- 
side in Guam or other U.S. territory after that 
date, without having preserved or acquired foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam who re- 
sided there on April 11, 1899, who after that date 
continued to reside there or in other U.S. terri- 
tory, without preserving or acquiring foreign 
nationality; all persons born in Guam on or after 
April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
U.S., provided that no steps were taken to pre- 
serve or acquire a foreign nationality, if birth 
was before Aug. 1, 1950. 

NATIONALS NOT CITIZENS 

Sec. 308. Uniess ovherwise proviaed, the fol- 
lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 

(1) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States on or after the date of formal 
acquisition of such possession; 

(2) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have had a residence in the United 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such persons; 

(3) A person ot unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there, 


CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 

Sec. 309. (a) The provisions of paragrapas (3), 
(4), (5), and (7) of section 301 (a), and of para- 
graph (2) ot section 308, apply as of the date of 
‘birth to a child born out of wedlock on or after 
the effective date of this Act, if the paternity of 
the child is established while the child is under 
the age of 21 by legitimation. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in section 405, 
the provisions of section 301 (a) (7) shall apply to 
a child born out of wedlock on or after January 
13, 1941, and prior to the effective date of this Act, 
as of the date of birth, if the paternity of such 
child is established before or after the effective 
date of this Act and while such child is under 
the age of twenty-one years by legitimation. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, a person born, on or after the 
effective date of this Act, outside the United 
States and out of wedlock shall be held to have 


present in the United States or one o: 
lying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year. : 


RESIDENCE ABROAD 

Under existing law automatic loss of citizen- 
ship occurs if a naturalized citizen establishes 
residence abroad (1) for 3 yrs. in a foreign state 
where he was born or where he was once a 
national, or (2) for 5 yrs. in foreign parts. There 
are certain exemptions, for instance in the case 
of a man studying abroad, or going there to 
pursue certain types of employment. 

On Aug. 4, 1959, President. Eisenhower signed 
Public Law 86-129, amplifying the exemptions 
to include the parent of a U. S. citizen who is 
abroad for permitted reasons, and honorably dis- 
charged veterans of the Korean War. It lowers 
the 25-yr. residence requirement to 15 in the case 
of naturalized citizens subject to the 5-yr. rule. 

The new law also provides that naturalized 
citizens who entered the U. S. prior to their 6th 
birthday may count these years as residence in 
the U. S. prior to attaining 21 yrs. of age, pro- 
vided that, if abroad, they do not reside in the 
country of their birth or former nationality, 
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The United States Immigration Law 


Sources: The Federal Statutes and Proclamations 


Admission of immigrants into the United States 
is regulated by the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and its amendments. 

Aliens wishing to enter the United States for 
permanent residence get immigrant visas from 
U. S. consuls located abroad. They must present 
documents of identity and nationality. 

Aliens coming ~solely for a short-stay, for busi- 
ness or study, and not as immigrants, also must 
get visas in U. S. consulates abroad and have 
documents of identity. If they live in contiguous 
_ foreign countries, such as Mexico and Canada, 
they must apply to consuls for identification cards 
for border crossing. All aliens on arrival must 
be inspected at U. S. ports by officers of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of the Dept. 
of Justice, to determine admissibility under 
American laws. 

Aliens are divided into three classes: quota im- 
migrants, who come under the quotas alloted to 
foreign nationals; non-quota immigrants, who 
are outside the quota limitations for special rea- 
sons, and non-immigrants (visitors or seasonal 
workers). : 


CLASSES OF ALIENS 


The Immigration Act of 1957, besides establishing 
new quotas to relieve hardship among immigrants, 
refugees and relatives, provided: 

An illegitimate child may enter with its parents. 
The word child includes also an adopted child un- 
der 14, if latter has been two years with parent. 

The Attorney General may permit entry of 
child, spouse or parent of a citizen or legally 
admitted alien even if the relative had committed 
an act that would have barred him, or was af- 
flicted with tuberculosis. 

The Attorney General may waive deportation 
of aliens already in the U. S. or permit entry of 
those who would otherwise be deported or refused 
entry on the ground of fraud, misrepresentation 
or perjury if they are parents, spouses or chil- 
dren of American citizens or of legally admitted 
aliens. This applies especially to aliens who made 
misrepresentations to protect themselves. 

The Secy. of State and the Attorney General 
may waive fingerprinting for non-immigrant 
aliens on a basis of reciprocity. They also have 
authority to permit foreign diplomats to remain 
permanently in the U. S., including Communists 
who defect to the U. S. 

A law approved Aug. 21, 1958, gives the Attorney 
General authority to permit aliens living in the 
U.S. with temporary visas to acauire permanent 
visas without having to leave the country and re- 
enter. 

A law approved Aug. 20, 1958, provides for the 
expeditious naturalization of alien spouses and 
adopted children of U.S. citizens who are mission- 
aries or performing religious duties and are sta- 
tioned abroad. 

A law approved July 25, 1958, makes it possible 
for Hungarian refugees admitted on parole after 
Oct. 23, 1956, to become aliens qualified for resi- 
dence if they have lived in the U.S. 2 years, even 
if they have no documents. 

A law approved Sept. 9, 1959, gives the At- 
torney General authority until June 30, 1961, 
to issue visas for permanent residence to individ- 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM 


Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number 
1874 313,339]| 1892 579,663 
1875 227,498)| 1893 439,730 
1876 169,986]; 1894 285,631 
877 141,857|| 1895 258,536 
1878 138,469)| 1896 343,267 
1879 177,826)| 1897 230,832 
1880 457,257|| 1898 229,299 
1881 669,431)| 1899 311,715 
1882 788,992)! 1900 448,57: 
1883 603,322)| 1901 487,918 
1884 518,592) | 1902 648,743 
1885 395,346}| 1903 857,046 
1886 334,203) | 1904 812,870) 
1887 90,1 1905 | 1,026,499 
1888 546,889]| 1906 | 1,100,735 
1889 444,427|| 1907 | 1,285,349 
1890 455,302) | 1908 782,870) 
1891 560,319)| 1909 751,786 


uals with tuberculosis who are spouses or children 
of a citizen or of an individual admitted for per- 
manent residence. 


EXCLUDED ALIENS 


The following aliens are among those excluded: 

Persons feeble-minded, insane, previously in- 
sane, psychopathic, epileptic, mentally defective; 
also those afflicted with tuberculosis, leprosy or 
other dangerous contagion, or having a physical 
defect impairing the ability to earn a living. 

Also chronic alcoholics, narcotic drug addicts, 
persons convicted of narcotic violations or sus- 
pected of illicit traffic in prohibited drugs. 

Also paupers, beggars, stowaways; those con- 
victed of or admitting moral turpitude, other than 
a political offense, with certain exceptions for 
those under 18. Also those convicted of two or 
more offenses other than political and sentenced 
for a total of 5 years or more. Also prostitutes 
and those engaged in commercialized vice. 

Persons seeking to enter the U. S. to perform 
skilled or unskilled labor, if U. S. workers are 
available for such labor and if the employment of 
aliens would adversely affect them, with the 
exception of aliens whose admission would benefit 
the nation. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
permits an alien to arrange for his employment be- 
fore he comes to the U. S., and enables him to sub- 
mit evidence that he is not likely to become a 
public charge. Only if the Secretary of Labor certi- 
fies that there exists an oversupply of a given skill 
in a given locality will the immigrant be barred. 

Also excluded are those who try to enter the 
U. S. by fraud and misrepresentation, ang those 
who abet such acts; those over 16 and physically 
capable of reading who cannot read and under- 
stand some language or dialect; those trying to 
enter the country from contiguous foreign terri- 
tory or adjacent islands within two years after 
arrival there on a transport line that has not 
complied with the U. S. immigration laws. 

Also those who left the U. S. to avoid military 
service in time of war or national emergency, un- 
less they were nonimmigrants. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Excluded from the United States are persons 
who seek to enter to engage in activities against 
the public interest and likely to endanger the 


- welfare, safety and security of the country. Any 


persons who probably would engage in espionage, 
sabotage, disorder or other activities inimical to 
the U. S. or who are members of organizations 
that must register under the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, are barred. 

Also excluded are persons—except certain non- 
immigrant officials and employees of foreign gov- 
ernments and international organizations—who 
are or have been anarchists, opposed to organized 
government, members of or affiliated with a com- 
munist or other totalitarian party; those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the U. S. 
Government by force or violence and advocate 
destruction of property and killing of government 
officials, or who are members of or affiliated with 
organizations with these aims. 

Involuntary membership or affiliation with such 
organizations is not a reason for exclusion. 


ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 


Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number 
1910 | 1,041,570)| 1928 307,255] | 1946 108,721 
1911 878,587|| 1929 279,678} | 1947 147,292 
1912 838,172)| 1930 241,700}| 1948 170,570 
1913 | 1,197,892)| 1931 97,139)| 1949 188,317 
1914 | 1,218,480}| 1932 35,576) | 1950 249,187 
1915 26,700) | 1933 3,068} 1951 205,717 
1916 298,826}| 1934 29,470}|1952 265,520 
1917 295,403} | 1935 34,956]|1953 170, 434 
1918 110,618}| 1936 36,329)| 1954 208,177 
1919 141, 132)| 1937 50,244|11955 237,790 
1920 430,001) | 1938 67,895) |1956 321,625 
1921 805,228}| 1939 82,998] |1957 326,867 
1922 309,556) | 1940 70,756) |1958 253,265 
1923 §22,919}| 1941 51,776 ——_—— 
1924 706,896] | 1942 28,781||Tot’l| 41,314,877 
1925 294,314)| 1943 23,725 

1926 304,488]| 1944 28,551 

1927 335,175) | 1945- 38,119 


~ Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 
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Normal Immigration 


Quotas 


Source: Passport Office, U. S. Department of State 


ota area Quota Quota area Quota 
si fers Ante 100||France. . 3,069 
Al eg 100||\Germany 25,814 
Andorra 1 hana.... 5 1 
Arab Peninsul: 100||Great Britain and 
Asia-Pacific 100 No. Ireland... | 65,361 
Australia 100 ||Greece. = 5 308 
Austria 1,405||Hungary........ 865 
Belgium 1,297 ||Iceland,........ 100 
Bhutan 100] |India. .......... 100 
Bulgaria 100||Indonesia....... 100 
Burma...... 60. 100)|\iran (Persia).... 100 
Cambodia.,...... TEV Ar Pearle ceva, 100 
Cameroons, Br... 100||Ireland (Hire).... | 17,756 
Cameroun, Fr.. MOOI EsrRelS c<.c es ance 100 
COVIOR A 2. areas HOO |Ttaly. o.oo: 5,645 
REMI cls ois o's 100||Japan.......... 185 
Ohineseyr....... 105||Jordan. 100 
Czechoslovakia..| 2,859|/Korea.......... 100 
Danzig 100 ||Laos 100 
Denmark 1,175) |Latvia 235 
Estonia i “"115||Lebanon 100 
Ethiopia 100 | |Liberia 
Finland 566! (Libya 


100!|Samoa..... 
100 ||San Marino 


Quota area 


D: 
Netherlands...., 


Status of Woman Who Marries a Foreigner. 
Source: aguas ea 


Austria—An alien woman acquires the nationality 
of her husband by marriage. If a male alien as- 
sumes a public professorship in an Austrian college, 
he must become an Austrian, and his wife also. 

Belgium—A foreign woman who marries a Bel- 
gian, or whose husband becomes a Belgian na- 
tional, takes his nationality. 

Canada—A person married to a Canadian may 
apply for citizenship after fulfilling certain condi- 
tions of residence. 

Cuba—An alien woman married to a Cuban, or a 
Cuban woman married to an alien retains his or 
her original nationality and acquires Cuban na- 
tionality on prior option. 

Denmark—A woman married to a Danish na- 
tional may be naturalized after living in Denmark 
with her husband 114 years. 

France—A foreign woman marrying a French 
national acquires French nationality unless she 
declines it before marriage. A Frenchwoman mar- 
rying a foreigner retains her nationality unless 
she renounces it before marriage. 

Great Britain—An alien woman married to a 
British subject may acquire citizenship if she takes 
the oath of allegiance. 

Greece—A foreign woman who marries a Greek 
acquires Greek nationality. The foreign-born wife 
of a naturalized Greek likewise acquires her hus- 


band’s nationality, unless she renounces it within 
one year. 


srael—The spouse of an Israel national may be 
naturalized by meeting certain requirements, 

Italy—A foreign woman marrying an Italian ac- 
quires Italian citizenship. An Italian woman mar- 
rying a foreigner loses it. 

Japan—A Japanese woman loses her nationality 
only when she takes a foreign nationality by her 
own will. 

Mexico—An alien woman who marries a Mexican 
becomes a naturalized Mexican if she lives in the 
country. A Mexican woman who marries a for- 
eigner does not lose her nationality. 

Monaco—An alien woman who marries a Mone- 
gasque subject acquires the status of her husband. 

Netherlands—The wife shares the status of her 
husband. 

Poland—Marriage causes no change in the na- 
tionality of the spouses. 

Sweden—Swedish nationality may be conferred 
on a person married to a Swede. A Swedish woman 
married to a foreigner retains her nationality un- 
less she renounces it. 

Switzerland—An alien woman acquires Swiss 
nationality by marriage to a Swiss. 

Soviet Union—Marriage entails no change of 
citizenship. 

United States—An American-born woman who 
marries a foreigner does not lose her American 
citizenship unless she renounces it. 


How to Make a Will 


A will should be in writing signed by the testa- 
tor, or by some person in his presence and by his 
direction, and attested by two, and in some states 
three, witnesses, who must sign the will in the 
presence of the testator. It is advisable to consult 
an attorney. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind and infants. In 
civil law a minor is an infant, 

A codicil, or addition to the will, may be added 
at any time under circumstances similar to the 
making of a will. Wills shouid be revised pe- 
riodically to take advantage of new inheritance 
laws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
erty who marries must provide for her changed 
relationship in her will. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive dur- 
ing her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
revenues of her husband’s lands. Dower rights 
were abolished in New York State and husband 
and wife have equal inheritance rights there, 

Executor—An executor is named by the testator 
to supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 
may be exempted trom filing a bond, The executor 
may be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
son, or a trust company. He may ¢all on legal 
advice. He files the will in the probate court. He 
may act for o year or longer. 

Before an executor can turn an estate over 
the heirs he must pay all debts and Gbileatione: 
including funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 
Cal taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Wages are generally considered debts, when 
proved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
fore the estate is closed. The living expenses of 
the surviving family are authorized by the court. 
Claims must be submitted within a year and most 


states have a time limit, 

An executor can be empowered in a will to sell 
or carry on a business and to exchange, consoli- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is no 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate. Sometimes a testator makes 
a will in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 

Income tax returns for three years prior to death, 
are audited. During the year of administration 
the estate pays income tax. 

Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that a 
Part be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 

The same person may be both executor and trus- 
tee. Thisalso holds when a bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to separate the two functions. A trustee may 
meee the oer of funds for a specific num- 

years, but no testator may tie up hi 
beyond the third generation. dj tS ee 

Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 
allow large exemption. Insurance may be placed 
in a trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company. 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries are independ- 
ent of the adjustment of the estate. 

. Administrator—An administrator is appointed 
y the court when a person dies intestate, leaving 
no will, An administrator must be bonded. 


President Eisenhower on Sept. 14, 1959, 
signed the Labor-Managemen Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, which became 
Public Law 257 of the 86th Congress. This 
act, which amends the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley) 
was the third piece of Federal labor legis- 
lation, preceded b Taft-Hartley and the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
(Wagner). 

_ It grew out of disclosures of unfair deal- 
ings, extortion and misuse of union funds 
made public by the Select Senate Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Fields, John L, 
McClellan (D.-Ark.) ch., starting in Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 

The Senate bill was sponsored by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) and Sen. 
Samuel J. Erwin, Jr. (D.-N.C.), and the 
surviving House bill, one of three, by Phil 
M. Landrum (D.-Ga.) and Robt. Griffin 
(R.-Mich.) The Senate adopted its bill 
90-1 (Sen. Barry Goldwater, R.-Ariz., op- 
posed). The House adopted its bill 303-125 
(156 D, 147 R, for; 122 D, 3 R, opposed). 

The House bill carried amendments to 
Taft-Hartley outlawing coercive picket- 
ing and secondary boycott. Opposition 
which threatened to sidetrack all labor 
reform led President Eisenhower to ad- 
dress the public via radio Aug. 6, urging 
“effective protection against gangsters 
and crooks” for laboring men, an end to 
“blackmail picketing’ and boycott of 
business not a party to a dispute, as well 
as proper hearings for small business and 
small unions, which had been in a judicial 
No Man’s Land. 

It took 12 days of what the New York 
Times called “the utmost skill in the art 
of compromise” to produce a measure 
that the Republicans said contained 60% 
of the President’s requests. The Senate 
adopted it 92-2 (dissent by Sen. Wayne 
Morse, D.-Ore., Wm. Langer, R.-N.D.); 
the House by 352-52 (214 D., 138 R. for, 51 
D., 1 R., opposed; dissent by Rep. Paul A. 
Fino, (R.-N. Y.). Adoption was credited 
to rising public feeling against racketeers 
in unions, as well as the freedom of legis- 
lators from fear of reprisals in elections. 
The law is summarized-below. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Bill of Rights of Sen. Thos. H. Kuchel (R.- 
Calif.) scaling down one introduced by Sen. Mc- 
Clellan, was adopted by the Senate 47 to 46, all 
but 2 of those opposed being Democrats. It was 
modified in conference and provides: 

Equal rights of all members to attend meetings, 
nominate candidates, vote in elections, meet and 
assemble freely with other members, express argu- 
ments and opinions. However, the organization 
may enforce reasonable rules governing conduct 
and responsibility of members. 

Dues and initiation fees shall not be increased 
and special asséssments shall not be levied except 
by majority vote in secret ballot of members in 
good standing after reasonable notice; in case of 
non-local organizations, there shall be a majority 
yote of delegates in convention after 30 days’ 
written notice to constituent members. 

A member shall be protected in the right to 
sue in court or before any administrative agency, 
to appear as witness or to petition a legislature, 
provided he has made efforts to be heard within 
his organization during 4 months, and is not 
financed or encouraged by any interested employer 
or employer association. No member may be fined 
or expelled from his union without getting written 
charges, time for defense and a fair hearing; Any 
person whose rights have been infringed may 
bring a civil action against an organization in a 
Federal district court, including injunction. 

An employee is entitled to receive a copy of any 
collective bargaining agreement made by his union 
with an employer, and larger organizations must 
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Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
Public Reports on Elections, Funds, Contracts, Mandatory by Law 


acquaint their locals with agreements they make. 
Every union must inform its members concerning 
this new law. 

FULL PUBLIC REPORT 

The law requires every labor body to make a 
full report of organization and activities to the 
Secy. of Labor, to which the public has access, A 
union must preserve for 5 years the books on 
which its reports are based. Violations, false en- 
tries, destruction of books or withholding of in- 
formation are punishable by a Federal court with 
a fine of not more than $10,000 and one year in 
prison, The reporting officer is personally liable. 

The union must disclose membership, elections, 
levies, benefits; disbursements of funds; contracts, 
fines; salaries and reimbursed expenses of all 
officials who get more than $10,000 a year; direct 
and indirect loans over $250, their purpose and 
whether to members or business. It may give 
loans to employers, but must report them. Offi- 
cers and employees must report any financial 
interest they (and wives and minor children) hold 
in the business of their employer, or anything of 
value received from an employer or labor relations 
consultant of an employer, but this does not 
prohibit bona fide investment in securities. 

Employers likewise must report any payment or 
loan made to a union, or payments to employees 
to influence their right to organize or bargain, as 
well as any payments to a labor relations con- 
sultant or go-between who attempts to influence 
employees. However, information needed in an 
administrative or arbitral proceeding or criminal 
or civil action is exempt. 

Any person or group acting for the employer in 
labor relations or giving him information about 
his employees must make an annual report to the 
Secy. of Labor of contracts, receipts, disbursements 
and roster of his executive staff. 

TRUSTEESHIPS 

A labor body that assumes trusteeship over 
any subordinate body must report the reasons 
fully, including finances. The purpose must be to 
correct corruption or malpractice, assure perform- 
ance of agreements and democratic procedure. 
Votes of delegates from such subordinate may not 
be counted in convention unless delegates were 
chosen in secret ballot by members in good stand- 
ing. Nor can current funds of the local be trans- 
ferred to the superior, unless there is a bona fide 
dissolution of the local. A trusteeship may not last 
longer than 18 months. (Some locals had been held 
in trusteeship for 30 years). Members of locals 
whose rights are violated may appeal to Federal 
courts for redress. 

ELECTIONS 

National bodies must elect officers within 5 
years; locals within 3 years. Notice of forth- 
coming election must be given every member. 
Every candidate may inspect list of members 
within 30 days o: election and must receive the 
same mailing privileges as any other candidate. 
(Some unions have had only one slate). Funds 
may be used for general notices, but not to pay 
expenses of specific candidates. Voting is secret; 
candidates may have observers, and ballots must 
be kept one year. If a court finds violations have 
affected the outcome, it must order a new election. 

“Bconomic strikers’? not entitled to reinstate- 
ment may vote in an election within 12 months of 
the start of the strike, if the NLRB so agrees. 

Every officer handling funds must be bonded. No 
union or employer may pay the fine of a con- 
victed officer. When an accounting is refused, a 
member may sue in a Federal or state court for 
relief on behalf of the union, and part of the 
money recovered may be used to pay expenses. 

Communists and persons convicted of crimes 
may not serve as officers, agents or labor con- 
sultants for 5 years after leaving the Communist 
party or being released from prison,’ unless citizen- 
ship rights have been restored or the Parole Board 
guarantees the person’s reform, 


EXTORTION AND PICKETING 


An amendment to Sec. 302 of the Taft-Hartley 
act outlaws the passing of money between employ- 
ers, unions or groups of employees, or their agents, 
when employed in ‘‘an industry affecting com- 
merce.’’ This grows out of evidence of ‘‘shake- 
downs” and secret payments to men able to halt 
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deliveries, given before the McClellan Committee. 
No one may demand or accept from the operator, 
or employer of operator of any motor vehicle 
engaged in transporting property in commerce 
any money or thing of value as an authorized fee 
for unloading cargo. 

_ But there is a long section defining exceptions, 
intended to put legitimate payments to employees 
and funds on record, and providing machinery 
for arbitration in case of dispute over funds to 
which employees and employers mutually con- 
tribute by agreement. 

Wo one may picket to force anyone to stop 
handling goods of any other producer, or to stop 
doing business with any other person, or to force 
an employer to bargain with an organization as 
representative of his employees unless such organi- 
gation has been certified by the NLRB; nor to 
force an employer to assign work to one organiza- 
tion rather than another unless he is violating an 
order. However, an employee may refuse to enter 
the premises or another employer whose employees 
are striking, and the organization may use pub- 
licity, other than picketing, to advise the public 
‘truthfully’? that goods handled are produced _by 
a strike-bound firm, provided this does not ‘‘in- 


See ge en ee ee 
duce’’ any employee of the first employer to refuse. 
to do his work. 


all such 


tain agreements between contractors ang subcon- 
tractors working on a site in building construction, 
and also for subcontracting in the apparel 
clothing industry. 

The act also permits building trades employers 
and unions to sign union contracts in advance of 
a construction job, even if the union had not won 
an NLRB certified election or did not represent 
the majority of the existing or potential employees. 

When the NLRB cannot hear minor labor dis- 
putes any agency of state courts may do so. This 
takes small unions and small business out of No 
Man’s Land. 


For copies of Public Law 86-257 address Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was ordered played 
by the military and naval services by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916. It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 

any. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 

pper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 

*miral Cockburn’s British squadron for interfering 

with ground troops, Key and J. S. Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on a cartel ship to ask 
Beanes’ release. Admiral Cockburn consented, but 
as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco to 
bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first on 
H. M. 8S. Surprise, and then on a supply ship. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel, It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 
lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours. The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 lbs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels 
in the channel, Only four Americans were killed 
and 24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled. 

During the bombardment Key wrote a stanza on 
the back of an envelope. Pale day st the Fountain 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Oh, say can you see by the dawn's ony light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? | 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air 


Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
ee agua of the free and the home of the 
rave’ 


Il 
On one shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
eep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What 3 that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 


eam. 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it whys 
ole we land of the free and the home of the 
ave! 


Inn, Baltimore, he wrote out the poem and gave 
it to his brother-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson. 
Nicholson suggested the tune, Anacreon in Heaven, 
and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 25 it appeared in the Balti- 
more American. Later Key made 3 copies; one is 
in the Library of Congress and one in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

The copy that-Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 
1814, remained in the Nicholson family for 93 
years. In 1907 it was sold to Henry Walters of 
Baltimore. In 1934 it was bought at auction in 
New York from the Walters estate by the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, for $26,400. The Walters 
Gallery in 1953 sold the manuscript to the Mary- 
land Historical Society for the same price. The 
purchase price was donated by Mrs. Thos. Court- 
ney Jenkins, Baltimore, in memory of her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Catherine Key Jenkins, daughter of 
a first cousin of Francis Scott Key. 

The flag that Key saw during the bombardment 
is preserved in Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton. It is 30 by 42 ft., and-has 15 alternate red 
and white stripes and 15 stars, for the original 
13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. It was 
made by Mary Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore 
Flag house, a museum, occupies her premises, 
which were restored in 1953. 

Ill 
And where is that band who so vauntingly. swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more! 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 

pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave \ 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 

grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 
Iv 


Oh! thus be it. ever, when freemen shall stan 
Between their loved homes and the war's deso- 
ation: 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n 
rescued land 


Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just 

And this be our motto: ‘‘In God is our trust.” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 


wave 
O’er the land of the f 
ee ree and the home of the 


Corporation Taxes 


Normal Tax: On all net income the normal tax 
rate is 30%. For taxable years beginning after 
June 30, 1958, the normal tax rate is 25%. 

Surtax: Surtax net income tax rate is 22% on 
net income over $25,000. 


Pay-as-you-go Tax: Effective for calendar year 
1955 and after, corporations which expect to pay 
over $100,000 tax must file an estimated tax re- 
port by September 15, while those on a fiscal-year 
basis must file a report on the 15th day of their 
9th month. The tax liability will be the expected 
tax minus $100,000. | 

Net operating losses may be applied agai 
profits for 7 years. The ean <babk rea hat 


applying losses against profits i 
we to ; years roth oe pater 
eduction for depreciation may be as 
two-thirds of the cost of the nee Slane ena cane 
mene in the first half of the plant’s useful life. 
ole proprietorships, and partnerships with no 
more than 50 members, which are engaged in an 
enterprise in which capital is a material income 
producing factor, or 50 per cent or more of the 
gross income of which is derived from trading as 
&@ principal or buying and selling real property, 
Stock, securities or commodities for the ac- 
count of others, may elect to be taxed as corpora- 


tions at the maximum y 
Operating inconie, rate of 52% on their 


Federal Income Tax; 


A new two page Federal income tax 
return form for use in 1960 was an- 
nounced Oct. 2, 1959 by Dana Latham, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The new return, called Form 1040W, 
will help taxpayers who are not eligible 
to use the punch-card Form 1040A, but 
whose affairs do not require the use of 
the business and investment schedules on 
regular Form 1040. 

The new Form 1040W with instructions 
will be mailed in a 12-page package to 
some 17,000,000 taxpayers who former! 
received the regular 4-page Form 1040. 
It will also be available in Internal Reve- 
nue offices and in banks and post offices 
that assist in the distribution of forms. 

‘Who Must File—Every citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States with a gross 
income of $600 or more must file an in- 
eome tax report. Anyone who has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of the tax- 
able year must make a return only if his 
or her gross income is $1,200 or more. 


WHAT FORMS TO USE 


Form 1040A—This is the easiest form if 
the taxpayer is eligible to use it. He may 
use this form if 

His gross income is less than $10,000, 
and consists of wages reported on with- 
Holding statemen (Forms W-2) and not 
more than $200 total of other wages, in- 
terest, and dividends, and he wishes to 
take the standard deduction (about 10% 
of his income) instead of itemizing de- 
ductions. ; 

Husband and wife may file a joint re- 
turn on this form, which limits deduc- 
tions to 10%. Taxpayers may not use this 
form if they wish to claim head of house- 
hold or surviving spouse; dividends re- 
ceived credit or retirement income 
credit; sick pay exclusion; deductions for 
travel, transportation or “outside sales- 
men” expenses, or estimated tax credit. 

Form 1040W—This is the new stream- 
lined form. A taxpayer may use this 
form if: his income consists of salary and 
wages regardless of amount, and not more 
than $200 of dividends and interest, and 
no other items of income. 

This form will be of pa ticular benefit 
to wage and salary earners who wish to 
claim (1) head of household or surviving 
spouse status; (2) exclusion for sick pay; 
(3) exclusion and eredit for- dividends 
received; (4) estimated tax payment 
credit, or (5) itemized deductions for con- 
tributions, interest payments, medical 
expenses,-and the like. 

Form 1040W is a single sheet, printed 
on both sides. It is somewhat similar to 
the 4-page Form 1040, except that it does 
not contain schedules for income from 
business, rents, royalties, capital gains, 
partnerships, estates, trusts, annuities, 
etc., or for computing retirement income 
credits, or depreciation. 

Form 1040 is used by persons whose 
income of less than $5,000 comes from .di- 
verse sources and who wish to enter 
certain deductions and credits, and find 
their own tax. 

Form 1040 is also used by those whose 
non-business deductions are more than 
10% of income, and by all whose income 
is $5,000 or over. The taxpayer may take 
the standard deduction (10% of income 
but not more than $1,000) or itemize and 
claim the deductions. 


DATES FOR FILING RETURNS 


April 15 is the date for filing tax returns by 
individuals using the calendar year, and for pay- 


TAXATION 


New Form for 1960 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 


ment of tax or of first quarterly installment. of 
the estimated tax. Other installments to be paid 
June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

April 15 is the date for filing declaration of 
estimated tax. Amended declarations may be 
filed June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

A final return may be filed Jan. 31. 
may file a final return Feb. 15. 


JOINT RETURN 


A husband and wife may make a single return 
jointly, even if one has no income personally. 
Their tax will be twice the tax imposed if the 
income were cut in half. 

One provision stipulates that if ome spouse 
dies, the survivor may compute his tax as though 
he filed a joint return for the first two taxable 
years following, provided he or she also was able 
to file a joint return the year of the death, and 
maintains in the household a home for a de- 
pendent child or stepchild. If the taxpayer re- 
marries before the end of the taxable year these 
privileges are lost but he is permitted to file a 
joint return with his new spouse. An individual 
legally separated from spouse by divorce or sep= 
arate maintenance is not considered married, 


ESTIMATED TAX 


Many who earn less than $5,000 need not file 
an estimate. Estimates are required from (1) Every 
single individual who expects to earn over $5,000 
with not more than $100 not subject to withhold- 
ing; (2) every head of a household or surviving 
spouse who expects to earn over $10,000; (3) every 
married couple who file a joint return and expect 
to have an aggregate of more than $10,000 in- 
come; (4) Anyone who expects to receive more 
than $100 from sources other than wages subject 
to withholding if income is expected to exceed $600, 
multiplied by the exemptions claimed, plus $400. 

Social security benefits, and benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act are exempt. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 


Personal exemption is $600. 

Every individual has an exemption of $600, to be 
deducted from gross income. A huspand and a 
wife are each entitled to a $600 exemption. A 
person 65 or over gets another exemption of $600. 
A blind person gets another exemption of $600. 

Exemption for dependents, over one-half of 
whose support comes from the taxpayer, is $600, 
and now applies to child, stepchild or adopted 
child under 19; also to child, stepchild or adopted 
child who put in 5 mos. or more as full-time 
student at a recognized college or at farm training 
under educational supervision. This also applies 
to any non-relative if a member of the tax- 
payer’s household and living there. 

The taxpayer gets the exemption for a de- 
pendent student even if the student earns part of 
his way, provided the taxpayer pays over half of 
the student’s. expenses. If the student gets a 
scholarship, this is not counted as earnings. This 
provision replaces the former regulation, which 
cancelled the exemption if the student earned $600. 

Payments received as social security, and under 
the Railroad Retirement.Act, are exempt. 


WITHHOLDING TAXES 

Every employer paying wages must deduct a tax 
equal to 18% of the amount by which the wages 
exceed the number of withholding exemptions, 
multiplied by the amount of one such exemption. 

The employee must give his employer the num- 
ber of his exemptions. If the employee has more 
than one exemption, he multiplies the number by 
the one exemption, which is designated as follows 
for the payroll period: 

Weekly, $13; biweekly, $26; semimonthly, $28; 
monthly, $56; quarterly, $167; semiannually, $333; 
annually, $667; daily, $1.80. 


SUPPORT OF DEPENDENT CHILD 


A woman, a widower or a man legally separated 
or divorced, who cares for a dependent child that 
is under 12 or any physically or mentally handi- 
capped dependent, regardless of age, may deduct 
not more than $600 for expenses for care of 
dependent if taxpayer has to work. No deduction 
is allowed for payments to another dependent as 
compensation. 


Farmers 


Taxation—Federal Income Tax Law 


. ~ 1959 Federal Income Tax Rate Schedules 


FOR RATES IN TABLES 1 AND ii, AND 
AYERS WHO DO NOT QUALIFY 
e (4) SMARRIED PERSONS FILING SEPARATE RETURNS ¥ 
If the taxable income is: My tax is: 
Not over $2,000.........- RED See er se 20% of oe ere tape ary 
Over $2,000 but not over $4,000 $408 Stee Be eles re 
me 3 ied ae meena $8000 : $1,360, plus 30% of excess over $8,000 
Over _$8'000 but not over $10,000. 1'960, plus 34% of excess over $8,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000. $2,640, plus r = cess — pide 
Over $12:000 but not over $14,000. $3,400, plus 43 Of exnoss over 3%. Gon 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000. $4,260, plus Bier ce pte SS 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000. $5,200, plus 3 cess ort 316.000 
er $18,000 but not over 0 $' , Dlus 53 a of excess 350" 
Over $20,000 but not over eat $7,260, vias 38 2 of excess over ps 
Over $22,000 but not over 5 i riiahe tt ge — ten? oH 000 
t not over $32,000 $10,740, plus 62% excess 000 
ove $39 000 put not over $38,000 $14,460, plus 65% ot excess over $52.000 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000 $18,360, plus oo excess pair 75% 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000 2,500, 72% - excess — oereny 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000. .........e.eeeeeeevee .. $26,820, plus ae = excess ove 000 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,0' 4,320, a = excess = 300.008 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 ,120, plus % Of excess i 
Over $80,000 but not over sins one ees as ee ae po get 
,000 but not over i 620, lo cess ,000 
Over $100 000 but not over $150,000........ me eee to $67,320, plus 89 FC of excess over givens 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000. .......... cece ee eee eens $111,820, plus 90% of excess over $150, 


Over $200,000 


If the taxable income is: 
Not over $4,000 


4,000 but not over 8,000 $800, plus 22% of excess over $4,000 
Over $8000 put not over $12,000 $1,680, plus 26 e of excess over Seen 
Over $12,000 but not over $16,000 $2,720, plus 30% of excess over ie 
Over $16,000 but not over $20,000 ,920, plus 34% of excess over $16,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $24,000 $5,280, plus 38% of excess over $20,000 
Over $24,000 but not over $28,000 6,800, plus 43 a of excess over $24, 
Over $28,000 but not over $32,000 $8,520, plus 47% of excess over $28,000 
Over $32,000 but not over $36,000 $10,400, plus 50% of excess over $32,000 
Over $36,000 but not over $40,000 $12,400,. ph of excess over $36,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $44,000 $14,520, plus 56% of excess over $40,000 
Over $44,000 but not over $52,000 $16,760, plus 59% of excess over $44,000 
Over $52,000 but not over $64,000 $21,480, plus 62% of excess over $52,000 
Over $64,000 but not over $76,000 $28,920, plus 65% of excess over $64,000 
Over $76,000 but not over $88,0: $36,720, plus 69% of excess over $76,000 
Over $88,000 but not over $100,000. . $45,000, plus 72% of excess over $88,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $120,000. $53,640, plus 75% of excess over $100,000 


Over $120,000 but not over $140,000. 
Over $140,000 but not over $160,000. 
Over $160,000 but not over $180,000. 
Over $180,000 but not over $200,000. 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000 


of excess over $160,000 
of excess over $180,000 


$134,640, plus 89% of excess over $200,000 
Over $300,000 but not over $400,000 $223,640, plus 90% of excess over $300,000 


MERE Ma) Meira rene ER ciate ei vce 0 a. >. sna cotese. oe ogee wso.e wistaleusecte ; $313,640, plus 91% of excess over $400,000 


Ii, UNMARRIED (OR LEGALLY SEPARATED) TAXPAYERS WHO QUALIFY AS HEAD OF 
HOUSEHOLD ‘ 


If the taxable income is: 


The tax is: 
BUOEEON CGA OO0 In stale terete. ov sh ote xtieuacele we Heute 


20% of the taxable income 


Over $2,000 but not over -$4,000.........cccuceccvcrecee $400, plus 21% of excess over. $2, 
Over $4,000 but not over $820, plus 24% of excess over $4,000 
Over $6,000 but not over $1,300, plus 26% of excess over $6,000 
Over $8,000 but not over $1,820, plus 30% of excess over $8,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $2,420, plus 32% of excess over $10,000 
Over $12,000 but not over 3,060, plus 36% of excess over $12,000 
Over $14,000 but not over ,780, plus 39% of excess over $14,000 
Over $16,000 but not over $ , plus 42% of excess Over 6,000 
Over $18,000 but not over $5,400, plus 43% of excess over $18,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $6,260, plus 47% of excess over 00! 
Over $22,000 but not over $7,200, plus eae of excess over $22,000 
Over $24,000 but not over $8,180, plus 52% of excess over ‘ 
Over $25,000 but not over $10,260, plus 54% of excess over $28,000 
Over $32,000 but not over x $12,420, plus 58% of excess over $32,000 
Over $38,000 but not over ‘ $15,900, plus 62% of excess over $38,000 
Over $44,000 but not over 0, $19,620, plus 66% of excess over $44,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000....................0... $23,580, plus 68% of excess over $50,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000................-.0.000. $30,380, plus 71% of excess over $60,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000..............-00--00000. $37,480, plus 74% of excess over $70, 
Over $80,000 DUtmMOt Over "S90,0000. i o.n waiesisegewec. ode $44,880, plus 76% of excess over $80,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000,..........e.. 0000s. $52,480, plus 80% of excess over $90,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000.............000--0 000, $60,480, plus 83% of excess over $100,000 
Over $150,000 DUtnOb-Over.'$200, 0007... gatrssie is e'e Son iowun $101,980, plus 87% of excess over $150,000 
Ta een nOe Deo Dotover' S300; 000.5 Poni. se tees es $145,480, plus 90% of excess over $200,000 
Wie OOS Grr ara st cee Wece oie alle sibs a SE a ase lscatai in taney ier Rey ee $235,480, plus 91% of excess over $300,000 


If a wife is working, the deduction is allowed 
only if she and her husband file a joint return. 
If their adjusted gross income exceeds $4,500, the 
allowance will be reduced by the amount above 
$4,500. If the husband is incapabie of self-support 
because handicapped, limitation does not apply. 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance paid to survivors is not taxed. 
It becomes part of the gross estate if it is paid 
to the estate, or if the owner at his death possessed 
any of the “incidents of ownership,” including a 
reversionary interest exceeding 5% of the value 
of the policy, or had reserved disposition. 

Interest on life insurance left with the insurance 
company and paid to survivors at intervals is tax- 


able -as received, except that the surviving spouse 
(husband or wife) has an exemption of $1,000 in 
addition to the principal. 


DIVIDENDS 

The first $50 in dividends need not be reported. 
If husband and wife both receive $50 their joint 
return need not report the first $100. For divi- 
dends received after July 31, 1954, a credit of 4% 
may be entered, provided it does not exceed 4% of 
taxable income. 

The credit does not apply to dividends from 
tax-exempt corporations, mutual savings banks, 
building and loan associations and several others, 

Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights with 
no change in proprietary interest are exempt 


ee ee Oe 


Taxation—Federal Income Tax and Gift Tax - 645 


from tax, except when paid in place of preferred 
stock dividends of the current or preceding year, 
and not part of recapitalization, or when the 
stockholder has an option to take stock or property. 


DEDUCTIBLE MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Expenses for medical care, not compensated for 
by insurance or other payment for taxpayer, 
spouse. and dependents, in excess of 3% of ad- 
justed gross income are deductible. If taxpayer or 


. spouse are over 65 this limitation is not enforced, 


but applies only to dependent. 

Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease or affecting any structure or 
function of the body, and amounts paid for acci- 
dent or health insurance. 

Medicine and drugs may be included only to the 
extent in excess of adjusted gross income. 

Deductions for medical care must not exceed 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
allowed taxpayer (other than those related to age 
or blindness). Maximum deductible is $5,000 if tax- 
payer is single, not head of household, not surviv- 
ing spouse, nor filing separate return though mar- 
ried, and $10,000 if taxpayer files joint return, or 
is head of household, or a surviving spouse. 

Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his 
estate within one year after his death are treated 
as expenses of the taxpayer. 

Medical and hospital benefits provided by the 
employer may be exempt from individual income 
tax. Wages paid in place of such benefits are 
exempt up to $100 a week. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


Any church or association of churches, tax- 
exempt educational institutions, tax-exempt hos- 
pitals, and mediedl research organizations asso- 
ciated with a hospital, and non-profit cemeteries 
may receive contributions up to 10% of the tax- 
payer’s adjusted gross income; in addition the 
taxpayer may give 20% of his adjusted gross in- 
come to other charitable purposes. Thus the total 
allowable is 30%, if properly allocated. 

No deduction for charity is allowed if the tax- 
payer makes a grant in trust by which he retains 
@ reversionary interest in grant or income ex- 
ceeding 5% of the value of the grant. 


INTEREST 


All interest paid or accrued is deductible. 

If personal property is bought under a contract 
providing for payment by installments, and in 
which carrying charges are stated but interest is 
not ascertainable, then payments are held to in- 
clude interest equal to 6% on unpaid balance. 


PROVISIONS FOR SERVICE MEN 


Members of the Armed Forces below rank of 
commissioned officer do not pay tax on pay for 
service while in a combat zone, during an induc- 
tion period or hospitalized while in service. 


A commissioned officer has an exemption of 
$200 a month army pay while in a combat zone. 

Mustering-out payments are exempt. 

There will be no tax on payment received for a 
telephone or radiophone message originating from 
a member of the Armed Forces in a combat zone. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


All prizes and awards must be reported in 
gross income, except when received without action 
by the recipient. To be exempt, awards must be 
received primarily in recognition of religious, char- 
itable, scientific, educational, artistic, or civic 
achievement. (Nobel and Pulitzer prizes exempt.) 

Also excluded from gross income is any amount 
received as a scholarship at an educational in- 
stitution, or a fellowship grant with money for 
research and clerical expense. The exclusion for 
those not candidates for a degree is limited to $300 
per month. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR SALESMEN 


An employee may now take the standard deduc- 
tion and deduct as well the following: transpor- 
tation, except commuting; automobile expense, in- 
cluding gas, oil and depreciation; however, meals 
and lodging are deductible as traveling expense 
only if the employee is away overnight. 

An outside salesman—a salesman who works 
full-time outside the office, using the latter only 
for incidentals—may deduct both the standard 
deduction and his business expenses. 

An employee who is required to account to his 
employer for his business expenses will not be re- 
quired'to report them on his tax return. Any allow- 
ance to the employee in excess of his expenses must 
be included. 

An employee who is not required to account to 
his employer must report on his return the total 
amounts of expenses for travel, transportation, en- 
tertainment, etc., that he incurs under 2 reim- 
bursement arrangement with his employer. 


RETIREMENT CREDIT 


A credit against the tax otherwise due of 20% 
for retirement income up to $1,200 included in 
gross income is allowed to persons over 65. Persons 
under 65 and retired under a public retirement 
system (firemen, policemen, teachers, Federal em~ 
ployees) get a credit on up to $1,200 of pensions 
and annuities given by the system, but not on 
dividends, interest and rent. Included in public 
systems are funds for members of the Armed 
Forces for 1955 and subsequent years. Any pension 
or annuity received under the Social Security Act 
or the Railroad Retirement Act reduces the $1,200. 
Compensation in excess of $900 received by an in- 
dividual under 65 and compensation in excess of 
$1,200 for one 65 or over but under 72 will reduce 
the $1,200. 


Federal Gift Tax 


Any citizen or resident who within the calendar 
year makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one indi- 
vidual, or any gift of a future interest regardless 
of value, must file a gift tax return on or before 
April 15 of the following year. In addition to the 
annual $3,000 exclusion for each person to whom 
gifts are made, each donor also has a specific 


lifetime exemption of $30,000, and this may be 
taken all at one time or spread over years. _ 

When a husband or wife transfers by gift an 
interest in property to his or her spouse a deduc- 
tion in computing gift tax will be allowed to the 
extent of one-half of the value of the gift. Also 
gifts to a third party by either husband or wife 
may be treated as made one-half by each. 


If the taxable gifts are:" 


Not over $5.000... 2.0 c cece ect e teen ee eee ee ee anes 
Over $5,000 but not over $10,000 
Over $10,000 put not over $20,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $40,000 
Over $40,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 


Over $60,000 but not over 


Over $100,000 but not over $250,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000 
Over $500,000 but not over $750,000.... 
Over $750,000 but not over $1,000,000 


Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000 
Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000 
Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000. . 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000. 
Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,000,000. 
Over $3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000. 
Over $3,500,000 but not over $4,000,000. 
Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000, 
Over $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000, 
Over $6,000,000 but not over $7,000,000. 
Over $7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000. 
Over $8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000 
Over $10,000,000... .- reece c ee eeerereree 


** °89'353'650, plus 523% of excess over 


The tax will be: 
24% % of the taxable gifts 


$112.50, plus 514% of excess over $5,000 
$375, plus 814% ot excess over $10,000 
$1,200, plus 1014 % of excess over $20,000 
$2\250, plus 1343 % of excess over $30,000 
$3,600, plus 164% of excess over $40,000 
$5,250, plus 1834 % of excess Over $50,000 
$7,125, plus 21 % of excess over $60,000 


$15,525, plus 22}4% of excess Over $100,000 
wAR aD pis ae a % excess over ne 
$109,275, plus 2614 % of excess over 
$174,900, plus 2734 % of excess over 4 
275, plus 2914 % of excess over $1,000,000 
plus 3144 % of excess over $1,250,000 
50, plus 3334 % of excess over $1,500,000 
900, plus 36% % of excess over $2,000,000 
. $748,650, plus 3994 2 of excess over $2,500,000 
5 00, plus 42 % of excess over $3,000,000 
Set plus a 4a % o excess over ane ,000 
'$1'378,650, plus 4734 % of excess over $4, 
"$1,851,150, plus 5034 % of excess over : ” 
ZO 
878,650, plus 5434 % of excess over $7,000,000 
$3,426,150, plus 57. % of excess over $8,000,000 
$4,566,150, plus 5734 % of excess over $10,000,000 


ereee ls 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States whose gross 
estate exceeds $60,000 in value at the time of his 
death. The tax must be paid within 15 mos, from 
the date of death. A return must be filed for a 
non-resident, not a citizen, if his gross estate in 

. S. exceeds $2,000 in value. 
an estate gets credit for state death taxes, ac- 
cording to a graduated table; also deductions for 
funeral expenses, administration, claims, and be- 
quests to religious, charitable and fraternal or- 
ganizations or government welfare agenciess. 

Life insurance payable to named beneficiaries is 
not to be included in the gross estate if the in- 
sured retained no incidents of ownership in the 
policy. A reversionary interest which exceeds 5 
per cent of the value of the policy is considered an 
incident of ownership in the policy. 


Taxation—Federal Estate and Excise Taxes 
ederal Estate ax 


ducting from the value of the : 
equal e value of any interest in prop- 
al tg has passed from the decedent 
ple fon tke soaring spouse 
applies w s 
the income for life from all or only a part of 
property, as well as power to appoint all, or 
part in which the survivor has income 
whether or not the property is held in trust. If 
the spouse has control only over part, the deduc- 
tion is limited proportionately. The deduction is 
limited, however, to the value of one-half of the 


die during induction, 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX RATE SCHEDULE 


ted under the rates listed below on the net taxable estate of the decedent, citizen 
Be acek of the United States after allowing for the specific exemption of $60,000 and deduction for 


debts, expenses, charitable, 
for state death taxes. 


If the taxable estate is: 


Not over $5,000...........44+ Pe srateclis Merck 
te) 


$5,000 but not over 
$10,000 but not over 
$20,000 but not over 
$30,000 but not over 
$40,000 but not over 
1$50,000 but not over 
$60,000 but not over 
$100,000 but not over 
$250,000 but not over 
$500,000 but not over 
$750,000 but not over 
$1,000,000 but not over 
$1,250,000 but not over 
$1,500,000 but not over 
$2,000,000 but not over 
$2,500,000 but not over 
$3,000,000 but not over 
$3,500,000 but not over 
Over $4,000,000 but not over 
$5,000,000 but not over 
$6,000,000 but not over 
$7,000,000 but not over 
Over $8,000,000 but not over 
Over $10,000,000 


marital deductions. The tax so computed is subject to a credit allowance 


The tax shall be: 
3% of the taxable estate 


ees 150, plus 7% of excess over ay 
5 en: $500, plus 11% of excess over $10,000 
Sine $1,600, plus 14% of excess over $20,000 
ones $3,000, plus 18% of excess over $30,000 
es $4,800, plus 22% of excess over $40,000 
cite $7,000, plus 25% of excess over $50,000 
alee $9,500, plus 28% of excess over $60,000 
Bee $20,700, plus 30% of excess over $100,000 
Scieats $65,700, plus 32% of excess over $250,000 
of excess over $500,000 
of excess over $750,000 
of excess over $1,000,000 
of excess over $1,250, 
of excess over $1,500,000 
of excess over $2,000, 
of excess over $2,500,000 
of excess over $3,000,000 
of excess over $3,500,000 
of excess over $4,000,000 
of excess over $5,000,000 
of excess over $6,000,000 
of excess over $7,000,000 
of excess over $8,000,000 
over of excess over $10,000,000 


Excise Taxes; New Rate for Gasoline 


Admissions: 1 cent for each 10c or major fraction 
on all charges ol over $1; 1c for each 5c or major 
fraction for horse and dog racing; opera house 
or any piace of amusement box tax, 10%; race 
track box, 20%. Roof gardens, cabarets, 20% 
on sales. Exempt are religious, educational and 
charitable entertainment, including those by 
war veterans or profiting police and firemen’s 
disability funds. School games are exempt if 
profits go entirely to the institutions or to hos- 
pitals for crippled children. Wrestling matches, 
prize fights, are not exempt, but there are ex- 
emptions for rodeos and swimming pools under 
certain conditions. 

Billiards, per table, annually.................. $20 

Bowling, per alley, annually... 

Cameras, film ..10% on mfer’s, sales 

Gasoline, diesel fuel, benzol, naphtha, for vehicle 
propulsion. A new rate of 4c a gallon on these 
fuels became effective Oct, 1, 1959, to continue 
to July 1, 1961. Also a tax on floor stocks of 
gasoline of le a gallon, which applies to stocks 
held for sales by wholesalers and jobbers, but 
not to producers or retailers of gasoline already 
in tanks serving retail pumps. The ic increase 
in diesel fuel will apply only to fuel sold for use 
in a highway vehicle. 


that of 
the ret 


DK OME oti ye AO 10% 
A tax of 10% of the retail price is imposed on 


sales of jewelry, real or synthetic; pearls, pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones, and bnltations: 
articles made of, or ornamented, mounted or 
fitted with precious metals or imitations thereof; 


watches, clocks, cases and movements; gold, 
gold-plated, silver or sterling flatware or hollow 
ware and silver-plated hollow ware; opera glass- 
es, field glasses and binoculars. The tax does not 
apply to articles used for religious purposes, to 
surgical instruments, or watches designed for 
the blind, or frames for eyeglasses, or to essen- 
tial parts of fountain pens, pencils, and pipes 
made of precious metals; or to stones unsuitable 
for cutting and polishing into gems, when in 
their natural state. 
Liquor taxes: 
Distilled spirits $9.00 per proof gallon 
Perfumed, imported (containing 
distilled spirits).......... $9.00 per wine gallon 
Still wines (including vermouth and 
artificial or imitation wines) 
Not over 14% alcohol....15¢ per wine gallon 
Not over 21% alcohol... .60¢ per wine gallon 
Not over 24% alcohol. . .$2.00 per wine gallon 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, liqueurs and cordials: 
Champagne or sparkling 
Wine is cr es $3.00 per wine gallon 
Artificially carbonated 
‘wihe Sea eee $2.00 per wine gallon 
Liqueurs and cordials 
(containing wine)... .$1.60 per wine gallon 
Beer and fermented liquors: 
(Beer, ale, porter, etc., containing 
1% or more of alcohol)... .$8.00 per barrel 
Mechanical pens, lighters (Mfgr’s. sales) 10% 
Pistols, revolvers (Mfgr’s, sales) 
Slot machines, $250 a year each. 
all gaming devices. 
vices, $10 a year each, 
Sporting goods (Mfgr’s. sales) 
Telephone calls 


7o of the amount of the wager, 
ach an sot ghee = tax of-$50 per year on 
person liable for the tax or in 
person who is liable. pee 


— 
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State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Exemptions 
Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1959 


Per- 
State Percentage Applicable |centage for de- 
rates to rates bad 
amily.| ents 
Alabamat.........| First $1,000 $3,001-$5,000 1,500 000 
1,001- 3/000 Over 5,000 ; | at ic 
Alaskal,...........|14% of total Federal income tax | 600 | 1,200 | 600 
Arizona!-4 ,. ,.....] First 1,000 1 4,001-5.000 3 1,000 2,000 600 
hie enn 23 eS eurions ree Héstent ita nave 
, - od, | i, e option of using as &@ tax 
3 - 4,000 2.5 Over 7, 4.5 base Federal net income 
less Federal income tax and 
certain Federal credits. 
Arkansas?-3,....... First 3,000 1 11,001-25,000 4 17.50 35 6 
3,001- 6,000 2 
| cue ep ah 2 Over 25,000 | 5 | (1,750) | (3,250) (300) 
California’-4.......j First 2,500 1 10,001-12,500 5 1,5 3,000 
Ho 98 | 2 | RR gO 
7/501-10,000 4 wae 
Colorado!-4...... ..] First 1,000 3 6,001- 7,000 0 1,500 0 
i 8B) bs | ERE ERR) bs |e eseroune 
,001- 3, 001-9, 7 
3'001- 41000 4.5 9'001-101000 | 8 Rates ene 
4'001- 5,000 5 10,001-11,000 9 Jan. 1, 1960 
5,001- 6,000 5.5 Over 11,000 9 
\Surtax on intangible income over $5,000, 2%. 
Delawarel-3....... First 1,000 1.5 4,001- 5,000 5 600 1,200 600. 
1,001- 2,000 2 5,001- 6,000 6 
2'001- 3,000 3 6,001- 8,000 7 
3;001- 4,000 4 over 8, 8 
Georgia}-3 ........ First 1,000 1 5,001- 7,000 4 1,500 3,000 600 
1,001- 3,000 2 7,001-10,000 5 | | | 
3,001- 5,000 3 Over 10,000 6 
FdRHO sk aaa es <- First 1,000 3 3,001- 4,000 7.5 700 1,500 200 
1,001- 2,000 5 | 4:001- 5,000 8.5 | | 
2,001- 3,000 6.5 Over 5,000 9.5 


The tax is reduced by $5 for each dependent. A $10 filing fee is imposed for returns filed 
after Jan. 1, 1960. 


Towa?-3 ..... Ravers First 1,000 75 3,001- 4,000 3 15 j 30 7.50 
1,001- 2,000 1.5 Over 4,000 3.75 | (1,500) | (2,333) (333) 
De 00 8000 ha = 0-8) eee 
Kansas!-3-6 ....,.. First 2,000 1.5 5,001- 7,000 ( Weps 600 1,200 600 
2,001- 3,000 | 2.5 | Over 7,000 5.5 | | 
3,001- 5,000 3 
Kentucky!-4-+...... First 3,000 P 5,001- 8,000 | 5 | 13 | 26 |; 13 
3,001- 4,000 3 Over 8,000 6 (650) (1,300) | (650) 
4,001- 5,000 4 Surtax: 10% of normal tax not in excess of $25. 20% of 
tax over $25 but not over $100. 30% of tax Yn excess of $100. 
Louisiana?-®.......| First 10,000 2 | Over 650,000 | 6 2,500 5,000 400 
10,001-50,.000 4 (50) (100) (8) 


The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income 
bracket and are equivalent to the tax credits shown in parentheses. 


Maryland!-4.....++ Ord’ary income 3 ] | soo | 1,600 | 800 
’ Investment in-| 3 on 1st $500|An additional credit of $800 is allowed for each de- 
come 5 on balance|pendent 65 years of age or over. 
Massachusetts!....] Earned income 3.075 | 2,000 | 2,500- | 400 
. and business | | 4,000 
income An optional tax table is provided. 

i ee 7.38 Rates include additional taxes: 3% permanent surtax 
capital gains on all types of income; through Feb. 1961: 20% surtax 
onintangibles onj all types of income, 1% of earned and business 

Annuities 1.845 income, and 3% of capital gains on intangibles. 

‘The exemptions shown are those allowed against business income, including salaries and 
wages: a specific exemption of $2,000 for each taxpayer, and in the case of a joint return, 
the smaller of (1) $4,000 or (2) $2,000 plus the income of the spouse having the smalier 
income. In addition, a dependency exemption of $500 is allowed for a dependent spouse 
who has income from all sources of less than $2,000. For nonbusiness income (annuities, 
interest, and dividends), the exemption is the smaller of (1) $1,000 or (2) the unused 
portion of the exemption applicable to business income. Married persons must file a 
joint return in order to obtain any nonbusiness income exemption. If a single person, OF 
either party to a joint return, is 65 years of age, the exemption is increased from $1,000 
to $1,500. No exemption is allowed against nonbusiness income if income from all 
lsoureces for a single person exceeds $5,000 and for a married person exceeds $7,500. 
24 1 7,001- 9,000 75 10 30 14 
Minnesota?*.....--| FIBS, 4 300 15 $'001-12'500 | 85 | (833) | (1,700) | 486) 
1,001- 2,000 2.5 12,501-20,000 95 
2,001- 3,0 3.5 Over 20,00 10.5 
3,001- 4,000 45 For taxable years beginning before Jan. 1, 1961, & sur- 
4,001- 5,000 5.5 tax of 10% of the tax after personal eredit is imposed. 
5,001- 7,000 6.5 


An additional tax credit of $10 for single persons and $15 each for taxpayers and spouse 
lis allowed for persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons. 


en ea 


eS 


Ee en eS fees 
Taxation—State Individual 


15,001-25,000 
Over 25,000 


' 


001. 9,000 (3.5—$90) 1,200 | 2,400 | 400 
over 9,000 f° siss. 1 | 


2 -Less $15 


2.5-$30 The rates apply to total income, not merely to the 
2 bol: 7,000 | 3 “$38 iportion of income falling within a given Fie Mi 
2 eee 1,000 1 4,001- 5, 4 600 | - 1,200 600 y 
Montana’ he. 1,001- 2,000 2 5,001- % 5 Rates effective *, 
2,001- 3, 3 6,001- 7,000 5 Jan. 1, 1960 2 
3,001- 4,000 4 Over 7,000 $4 : 
...|Interest & divi-| 4.25 i 600 600 
sewieomeenke eMends (exe. interest on savings deposits). | | | | 
Fea t 10,000 1 20,001-100,000; 3 1,500 2,500 200 
2a 10,001-20,000 2 Over 100,000 | 4 | | | 
=3 t 1,000 2 13,001-15,000 9 600 600 600 
oS 1001- 3,000 3 Over 15,000 | 10 _| 
OO1- 5, 4 Capital gains are taxed at one-half the regular rates 
5,001- 7,000 5 Income from unincorporated business is taxed at 4%. 
7,001- 9,000 6 For calendar year 1959 the tax on unincorporated 
9,001-11,000 7 usiness is reduced by 15% of the. first $100 of tax 
11,001-13,000 8 land 10% of the next 1200. 


Tax credits are granted for single persons $10, married taxpayers $25. 
Dependents who are full-time students at an approved college, university or busi- 
ness school are allowed an exemption of $800. 


orth i3,,| First 2,000 3 6,001-10,000) 6 1,000) 2,000 | 300 
¥ — 2,001- 4.000 | . Over 10,000 7 | 
4,001- 6,000 
An additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed a married woman with separate income. 
otat....| First 3,000 1 6.001- §,000 7.5 600 ; 1,500 600 
oS ee 3,001- 4,000 2 8,001-15,000 10 
4,001- 5,000 3 Over 15,000 il 
5,001- 6,000 5 
Klahomat........ First 1,500 1 4,501- 6,000 4 1,000 2,000 500 
ees | 1,501- 3'000 : 2 6001- 7500 | 5 | 
3,001- 4,500 3 Over 7,500 6 
Oregon'-#......... First 500 3 Over 8,000]; 9.5 | 600 | 1,200 | 600 
hey 501- 1,000 4 An additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed a married 
1,001- 1,500 5 woman with separate income. 
1,501- 2,000 6 A credit of $1 is allowed for each $100 actually con- 
2,001- 4,000 7 tributed by a taxpayer as partial support of a person 
4,001- 8,000 9 who would qualify as a dependent. The credit shall 


not exceed $6. 
A tax credit of $12 is allowed for each taxpayer or spouse who has reached the age of 


65. A blind taxpayer and his spouse are allowed an additional $600 exemption plus 4 tax 
credit of $18 each. 
South Carelina!-3-6.| First 2,000 2 6,001- 8,000 5 1,000 2,000 400 
2,001- 4,000 3 | 8,001-10,000 6 | | | 
4,001- 6,000 4 Over 10,000 tf 
Tennessee......... Interest | 6 Dividends from corporations having at least 75% of 
and | | their property subject to the Tennessee ad valorem 
dividends tax are taxed at 4%. 
UWtablt. os... First 1,000 1 3,001- 4,000 4 600 1,200 600 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 5 | | 
2,001- 3,000 3 
Vermont!-#........ First 1,000 | 2 3,001- 5,000 6 500 1,000 500 
1,001- 3,000 4 Over 5,000 5 
The rates are subject to reduction if there is sufficient Surplus in the general fund 
Virginials... 1.1... | First 3,000 2 Over 5,000 5 1: ‘ 2 
3,001- 5,000 3 | | | re | ae | bs! 
Wisconsin2-*,...... First 1,000 1 8,001- 9,000 5.5 7 14 i f 
001- 2,000 1.25 9,001-10,000 6 (700) | (1,820) | (560) 
2,001- 3,000 1.5 10,001-11,000 6.5 
3,001- 4,000 2.5 11,001-12,000 7 
4,001- 5,000 3 12,001-13,000 7.5 
5,001- 6,000 3.5 13,001-14,000 8 
Pooks yates : ee eee 8.5 
001- 8, Surtax of 20% of the tax is imposed for calendar 
1955-1958. e reese P's 
Dist. of Coll-4..... First _ 5,000 2.5 15,001-20,00 
5,001-10;000 3 | 20'001-25'000 45 | EP cig! ro! 
10,001-15,000 3.5 Over 25,000 5 


Income from unincorporated business is taxed at 5% 
4An additional exemption on account of age or blindness or both is allowed and identical 

tion is allowed for a spouse. Exem tions ri Man gome. abetes: Rew eon ae 

Senciiy i tne ee in He ange from $400 to $2,000. In some states exemptions are 


y becomes taxable, 
8A standard deduction is allowed. 


SAistenE Sararces optional tax table are provided. 
tax and certain Peneres vege option of using as a tax base Federal net income less Federal income 


®The exemption is extended to dependents if the isi 
2 they are students. In Louisiana an 
na over 21 if income is less than $1,000. ae ee 


= 
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State Sales Taxes; Types and Rates 
Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of July 1, 1959 


Rates on retail sales 
Selected services 


State Type of tax! eae —_—_______—————_|_ Rates on other sales and 
a Peters Res- Publi services 
pees tau- | utili- 
prop. | ments} ;ants ties 
a 
Alabama........ . Retail sales.... 3% 3% 3 D eo etainay Aa 
tractors, busses, motorcycles, 1%; transient lodging se tomob et aaa vole 
Arizona?......... ‘Retail sales....1 3 8} 1 1% \ 1144%\ Wholesale sales of feed to poultr 
and livestock producers, and meat packing, 34%; adv g, printing and publishing, contracting 
extracting and processing minerals and timber, 114%; hotel, apartment, and office rentals, storage, 3%" 
Arkansas?........ {Retail sales.... 3 Apes ies 3 Printing and phot 
rooming house. and tourist court rentals, 3%. [Printing and photoe=sa a 
California......../Retail sales....{ 3 Peete aieel ous Va A etn ene MC 
Colorado?........! Retail sales....! 2 Anas t Meee, 2 {Transi lodgi shan 
30 consecutive days, 2%. (Transient lodge 
ConnecticutS.....\Retail sales....) 3 sputecassiate) 3 Piis.slete ara = JERSII d lodgi 
pene | H ‘Hotels and lodging houses, 30 
Florida’... .. .....!Retail sales....1- 3 ies} ine leoeeeee. Rental of Livi uarters (for 
less than 6 months), 3%, motor vehicles, 1% EP e 
Uipioyatets otateks |Retail sales... .! 3 elie eS 3 Transient lodging (for less than 
0 consecutive days). 3%. : oe 
Tilinois’..........)Retail sales....! 3 scutes uss ffess are iene Myre 


Indiana..... .....|Gross income, .| % egies a6 | 1% [Dry eléaning and laundering, 
display advertising, industrial processing, wholesalers and jobbers, 34%, tobacco and grocery 
wholesalers, 115%; all other income, 114%. k 


fowa3-9......,.../Retail sales....J 2 2 eae? ps2 | Commercial amusement devices 
70° 
Kansas3.,.....- -., Retail sales....) 214 | 21 | 2% =| 214. }Hotel rooms for periods of less 
than 28 days; coin-operated devices, 2}2%. 
Louisiana........ | Retail sales... .| 2 | 2 ee |........ (Hotels, laundry, dry “cleaning 
automobile and cold storage, printing, repair services to tangible personal property, 2%. 
Mainel9.,,......./Retail sales....; 3 WevedeSeleserere leans 1 oo ‘Hotels, rooming houses, tourist 


or trailer camps, 3%. 


Maryland!!,,,.... (Retail sales... .! 2 Fee eactnic all castorate ala Alcoholic beverages; production 
fabrication, or printing on special order; transient lodging, 3%; farm equipment, 2%. 


Michigan!?.......iRetail sales!8,...; 3 i eS A oe SS ie seb Paw So 173. pei > 


Mississippi2-4. .. . |General sales...; | 3 Foayae tenders Wega (Wholesaling, 14% (except beer 
and gasoline which are taxed at 3%); sales of tractors to farmers, 1%; contracting, when gross income 
from contracts exceeds $10,000, 134%; automobiles, trucks, tractors, bus and taxicab fares, 2%; €x- 
tracting or producing for sale certain natural resource products, miscellaneous businesses including 
warehouses, hotels and tourist courts, laundry, dry cleaning, meat curing, parking lots, photography, 
storage, termite or pest control services, specified repair services, 3%; illegal sales, including sales of 
whiskey, 5% wholesale and 8% retail. Illegal sales are also subject to a 10% “black market’ tax. 


Missourt®?.......- (Retail-sales....1| 2 ' 2 ie 2 [loom | Transient iodging, 2%; trailer 
camps, 3%. 


Nevada...;...--| Retail sales...t 2 Peis Sone heey) later ton.< silo zeroes paste @ PP oe 

New Mexico’... . (Gross receipts. . | 2 t2 | 2 ee) ; Wholesaling, 14%; extracting 
(other than gas, oil. and coal) and processing natural resource products, 44%; oil and gas production, 
2%; cutting and sawing timber or preparing it for use, ad %; contracting, 1%; reai estate brokers, fac- 
tors, agents, professional and personal services (but not in 
businesses; 2%. 

New York.....-- Aree oe ....+++(Consult pages 234 to 237 for N. Y. State Taxes.) 

North Carolina's |General sales... | 3 Ut sirecwe tell 3 |....---- /Wholesating, 1/o9%; motor ve- 
hicles, airplanes, 1% ($80 maximum), transient lodging, (for 90 days or less) 3%. 

North Dakota*. .,| Retail sales... .; 2 2 { 2 a2} eos Ss Aca eee eat 

Ohio.,......-.-.. /Retail sales....! 3 (eC tle ae) ey ae ae Transient lodging for not more 
than 30 days, printing and reproducing, 3%. 


Oklahomals........ [Retail sales....1 2 i 2 age ees | Advertising (exclusive of news- 
papers, Depicts and billboards), printing, automobile storage, hotel, rooming house, and tourist camp 
rentals, 2%. 


Pennsylvania!7,... /Retail sales.... 3% ees ON 314 1 3% _ (Transient lodging, printing, re- 
pairing, installation and certain other services, 314%. 

Rhode Island#=8.. | Retail sales... .! 3 (eciudtaesat 3 1 3 ea ateaseun 0 ae valde lstieatiane anee 

South Carolina!?. . |Retail sales....1 3 (Pe Ae re loose ‘Transient lodging, laundry and 
dry cleaning, 3%. 

South Dakota3,,.. Retail sales....) 2 f 2 Youre | 2 Sa eter 2% i | ya hee 


Tennessee......-. Retail sates....) 3 ERAT Patol feeds leeee.-.! Transient lodging for fess than 
90 consecutive days, parking lots and storage of motor vehicles, 3%; machinery for “new and expanded’ 


industry, 1%. 


MItANte, et eee os (Retail sales... .{ { il gellar tee Repairing, renovating, installing 
rental of living quarters for less than 30 days, laundry, dry cleaning, 2%. 


€ 


Taxation—State Sales and Estate Taxes 
receipts {kfenaeser 


whic ed at “440% wholesaling, extracting, printing, publishing, road and 
cold tes Satty ae leasing, Racy aortas and perso! ices 
usinesses, ‘0+ 


to personal property, miscelianeous 


650 
Washington....... [Retail safes?6 


West Virginia... -| Retall sale: «+t oof iy ao Fetes l......--{All services except personal 
professional and public utilities. 2%. 4/10%: 
1Gross receipts | 4% | 65/1001 % 1.8-5.2 |Manufacturing, 4/10%; whole- 
saling, 4%; extracting, 1.35 to 7.85%; contracting, 2.6%; all service businesses not specifically taxed 
(exc, professional services and services rendered by an employee), 1.05%. 
Wyoming’.......'Retail sales....: 2 i 2 2 2 Catal F tas wees oh Sareea nee 
Dist. of Col.22..../Retail sales...) 2 (americas «cc ee iTransient lodging, 3%;food and 


beverages for off-premises consumption, 1%. 


ifypes ‘ Retail sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail or to final 
Seaener. An aie to Rocio: services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, 
and public utility services. (2) General sales: Applies to sales of tangible personal property at both 
wholesale and retail, and, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts: Applies to sales by 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and grees and, 

some cases to professional and personal s ces. (4) Gross income: Applies to all types 0 business 


rsonal income. - 
ang dolies to all public ee a nna eke of oil and gas by pipeline. In Mississippi, 
J f industrial gas and electricity 3 
Eeapnucs to all pub except transportation. In Missouri, to all except transportation of freight. 
4Applies to gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. ®Meals selling for less than $1 are exempt. 
unications are specifically exempt. 


% rate under a separa 
The permanent rate is 


te act. The 3% rate 
4 % 
t are su 


stages of production and distribution to persons and _ business s (inclu rofessions and 
self-employed) engaged in production for gain or benefit. Wage earners and sal; employees are 
exempt. The base of the tax is gross receipts minus certa: deductions. A mi um deduction 


receipts tax act exceeds 50% his gross receipts, an additional deduction of 10% of the gross 
Spceibis or 14 of the excess, whichever is smaller, may be taken in addition to the basic 50% 
eduction. 

14Applies to billiard parlors and bowling alleys only. Admissions to theaters and other amusement 
places are subject to a special amusements tax. : 

15The tax on amusements is a license tax, based on gross receipts of amusement operators, which is 
levied at the rate applicable to retail sales under the sales tax. . 

16Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt, but a special excise tax of 2% is levied upon the 
transfer of ownership and the use of a vehicle registered in the State. Admissions to motion pictures 
are exempt. The tax applies to all public utilities except water, transportation of freight, and trans~ 
pep eion of pesca when the fare does not exceed 15c. Applies to electricity and intrastate telephone 
and telegraph. 

i7Meals selling for 50¢ and less are exempt. 

18The 3% rate is applicable until May 31, 1960. 

Specifically excluded are water, and street railway fares. 

20The 4% rate is effective until July 1, 1961. The permanent rate is 344%. 

2’The rate on operators of mechanical devices is 20% in the case of games of skill, or a combination 
of skill and chance, and 40% on games of chance only. Wholesale sales of wheat, oats, corn and barley 
are taxed at 1/100%. An annual tax credit of $50 is allowed. : 

22Transportation and communication services are exempt. 


State Estate Tax Rates and Exemptions 
Source: Compiled by Tax Foundation from Commerce Clearing House Data 
& As of October 1, 1959 
Rates (on net estate 


Maximum rate 


State (a) after exemptions) applies above Exemption 
Alabama. . ..|Maximum Federai Credit (b).. . 10,040,000 
Arizona,... ..|Maximum Federal Credit (b, ¢).. bran ieetity sB0000 (d, e) 
Arkansas. .|Maximum Federal Credit (b).. .. 10,040,000 60,000 (e) 
Florida. . .. |Maximum Federal Credit (b).... 10,040,000 60,000 (e) 
Georgia... _|Maximum Federal Credit (b).. 10,040,000 60,000 
Mississippi. . .|1% on first $60,000 to 16%..... | 10,000,000 60,000 (4, e) 
New York. .|2% on first $50,000 to 21% (ce). | 10,100,000 "@,.t) 6 
North Dakota. . . 2% on first $25,000 to 23%... 1/500,000 0,000 (g) 
Oklahoma. . :|1% on first $10,000 to 10% (c).. 10,000,000 15,000 3 h) 
Oregon..... .|1% on first $10,000 to 10% (i)... "500,000 15,000" 
Rhode Island Rees AUG Bice 2 G2 a wetky in Sar a eS Net value 10,000 
tS. 5. a. . 13% of first $15,000 to 10%.......... 125,000 10,000 (e, kb 


(a) Excludes states shown in table on page 651 


which levy an estate tax in addition to their in- 
heritance taxes to assure full absorption of the 
Federal credit. 

(b), Maximum Federal credit allowed under the 
1954 code for state estate and inheritance taxes 
paid is expressed as a percentage of the taxable 
estate (net estate less $60,000 exemption) in excess 
of $40,000, ranging from 0.8% of the taxable estate 
of $40,000-$90,000, to $1,082,800 plus 16% of the 
taxable estate in excess of $10,040,000. 

(c) An additional estate tax is imposed to assure 
full absorption of the 80 percent Federal credit. 

(d) Some additional exemption is allowed for 
insurance paid to named beneficiaries. 

(e) Transfers to religious, charitable, education, 
and municipal corporations are fully exempt. Lim- 
Aen in Mississippi to those located in United 

ates. 

({) The specific exemptions ($20,000 for trans- 


fers to spouse and $5,000 to lineal ancestors and 
descendants and certain other named relatives) 
are taken out of the first $150,000 of the net es- 
tate. Net estates which, after deducting the applic- 


able exemptions, 
Re eanie: p Ss, do not exceed $2,000, are not 


(g) For spouse. A 
adjusted gross estate 
Exemption for minor 
for other lineal descen 

(h) Spouse and line 
which does not 


marital deduction of 50% of 
is allowed instead, if larger, 
lineal descendant is $5,000: 
dants and ancestors, $2,000. 
als. An estate, the value of 
i exceed $100, is exempt. 
(i) An inheritance tax is also imposed on certain 
classes of beneficiaries. See page 651. 

(i) An additional tax is levied on estates over 
$250,000. Rates range from 1.4% on a $250,000 to 
$300,000 estate to 14.92% over $10,000,000, An in- 
heritance tax is also levied. See page 651 


(k), $40,000 for tr 
children ansfers to surviving spouse or 


= 


Rates (per cent) 


Maryland... . i (7.5 75 ® 

Massachusetts... /1-9 (n) [4-15 (m) | 6-15(m)/1,000 
Michigan.......-- 28(n) [28 (mn) 10-15 | 750 
Minnesota... .... 1.5-10(0)|6-25 &30 1,000 


8.5 43) 
: 3-16 (r) 3,700 
‘J is a) 
8-17 3.000 
| $11 200 
4 4-20 (t) | 500 
= 15 i a 
a | 511 () |1,000 
a 414 | 300 
4 | 5-20 100 
A ; 5-15 500 
‘S 5-20 1,000 
:: 12 | 250 
< | 5-15 1,000 
4 10-25 500 
West Virginia...-- 3-13 4-18 10-30 1,000 
4 Wisconsin... ...... {2-10 (x) (2-10 (x) 846 (x) 500 
“a Wyoming. ....... 2 {2 6 LQ 
S. (a) Generally, transfers to-governments or to 
+ solely charitable, educational, scientific, religious, 
7a literary, lic and other similar an: in 
E> the United States are wholly exempt. Some states 
J grant additional exemptions either for insurance, 
% , joint deposits, support allowance. dis- 
erited minor children, orphaned, incom £ 
a or blind children, and/or previously or later taxed 
q transfers. s 
(b) In addition to an inheritance tax, all states 
~ listed, except South Dakota and West Virginia, 
r levy am estate tax,-generally to assure full ab- 
1 eopieomon the ederel credit. See table on page 
- (c) In case of spouse or child. Others may have 
" same or other level for top bracket. 
* (d) Exemption for ryidower same as for parent. 
é (e) Community property state in which, 
4 general, either all unity property to the sur- 
viving spouse is exempt, or only one-half of the 


is taxable on the death of 
either spouse. 


al (1) Minor child; exemption for adult child is 
A same as for parent. 

(g) Exemption is $50. 
a (h) An additional tax of 10% on the amount 
es of tax computed at rates shown is imposed. 
* wists No exemption if share exceeds the amount 


(x) Estates over $2,000,000 are not subject to 
the inheritance tax but are subject to an estate 
tax “equal to the amount of the Federal credit. 

(i) Entire share. 

(m) In addition, surtaxes totaling 237 of regu- 
lar rates are imposed. 


: 


E- ‘State Inheritance Tax Rates and Exemptions 
Source: Compiled by Tax Foundation from Commerce Clearing House data. 
As of October 1, 1959 


(d, e) 12 (DH 
20 (d) 10 


‘0 
16d,) )/5@5 
40 15 : 


10 5 
15 @) 15 @) 


AM} 16 
104) j104@ (10 @) 1@ 
| 5 5 15 
G.p) 115) L6G) | 15 
15 as 
17.5 G.p)| 2 G) | g@ | 5 @) 
10). 10) = |10 G)_—j10 +) 
@ | @ | (a) | None 
56) |5G) |5@ 5 @ 
} (s) | (s) | 4s) | (s) 
j10 (d) 5 -_L2 None 
10 (4, }) (10 3) | 7M id) 
(a) | @ (a) 1 (j) 
-75 (d) None (u)| None None 
10) {10G) 10 @) 5 (i) 
10(v) | 75) | 5 & 
10 Gj) —|10 (i) 3 i) 5 (i) 
Gw) | Gow {dw | G w) 
5 (e,}) 1250) )254) 100) 
1154) {15G) 15 G)_—| None 
5 (i) eae 50) 1|2@ 
5) 150) |5@ {10) 
15 ; 5 }4 | None 
\15 (p) | Z }2 }. oO 
110 10 i10 10 


(n) Transfers of real estate are taxable at three- 
fourths of specified rates. 

0) Widower, child or parent may be taxed at 
erent rates or brackets. 


(p) For widow; exemption for widower is 
$5,000 in Montana and Wisconsin, and $6,000 in 
Minnesota 


(aq) Entirely exempt. 


(r) Charitable, benevolent, and religious or- 
ganizations, exemption is $5,000, rate is 5%. 


{s) Only one exemption, not exceeding $10,000, 
is allowed upon aggregate of property passing to 
beneficiaries. Exemption is shared proportionately 
to share of total estate and class of exemption. 


(t) In addition to inheritance tax, each bene- 
ficiary is liable for his proportionate share of the 
estate tax. See table on poge 650. 


(u) In the absence of a widow, the children may 
claim her exemption. 


(v)-In addition, a marital deduction not to ex- 
ceed 50% of the adjusted gross estate, including 
the $10,000 exemption, is allowed. 


(w) A single exemption of $10,000 is granted 
against that portion of the estate distributed to 
the spouse, children, lineal ancestors, and lineal 
descendants. A single exemption of $1,000 is 
granted to that portion of the estate distributed 
to all other beneficiaries. 


(x) An additional tax of 30% on the amount of 
tax computed at rates shown is imposed. Tax 
subject to statutory limitation that total tax not 
exceed 15% of the property transferred to the 
beneficiary. 


Taxation—Interest Laws, and Rates 


tah oF 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


The regulation of interest rates is an exercise of 
the police power and is generally effected by state 
laws. Interest laws may be divided for convenience 
into four classes. 

1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. Every 
state has established a legal or conventional rate 
of interest which applies on loan contracts and 
matured obligations when no interest rate is stated 
and usually on judgments also. This rate is usually 
6% a year, but in some states it is 5% or 7% a 
year, 

9. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
general statutory restrictions upon the rate of in- 
terest which may be contracted for in the absence 
of special statutory authorization. The most com- 
mon maximum contract rates are 6% and 8% a 
year, but a few states permit rates as high as 12% 
@ year. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
felture of excess interest to loss of the entire prin- 
cipal and even to imprisonment. Loans to corpora- 
tions are usually exempt. Charges in connection 
with installment sales have usually been held ex- 
empt from interest statutes, but in recent years 
many states have enacted special statutes to limit 
these charges, 


3. Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes license and regulate the consumer finance 
or small loan business and permit licensees to 
charge maximum rates which are substantially 
higher than the rate permitted by the general 
usury statute. Originally, most of them were lim- 
ited to loans not exceeding $300 but now 31 state 
statutes apply to loams as large as $500 or $1,000 
and sometimes larger. Forty-four statutes are 
listed below, most of which are modeled after the 
Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Several differ substantially from 
the Uniform Law or are inoperative because the 
maximum rate is too low. 

4, Specific enabling acts. In many states special 
statutes relating to industrial loan companies and 
the installment lending of banks permit interest 
and fees to be computed without regard to install- 
ment payments which yield 142% a month or 
more. Credit unions may generally charge 1% a 
month. Pawnbrokers rates vary widely. Building 
and loan associations, loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, and in some states retail 
charge account credit for which a charge is made 
are also specially regulated. 

The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of September 1, 1959, are as follows: 


UE SES Se ees eS ee 
State Maximum rate State . Maximum rate 
(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) Mont.....|Per annum rates per each $100; $2: 
ae 8% per annum to $300 $300; $16 from $300 to $500; ie 
Alaska... Geo a be Bots to $600; 2% on er ie to Ses computed on 
o $1, amount advance 

ATE ws = 3% to $300; 2% on remainder to $600 Nebr..... 36% per annum to $150; 30% per annum 

Calift..... 214% to $200 (2% it security insured); $150 to $300; 9% per ann 
8% $200 to $500; #/0% on remainder to}| gomainder, to $3,006 eS ee 

R Vitale ae per annum to $1,000; 8% 
Colo...... 8% to $300; 114%, $300 to $500; 1% on $1,000 to $2,500; monthly fee per each 
10 $1, of le to and 4c . 
Conn,.... 3% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; % % on re- all computed on enon te we 

ced 
pee to $600; 12% per annum after x. ie corer 2% Ba ae ac to $300 
§ mi seis eee 16 % to + on remainder to 

D. of C...|1% 10 $200, No M111 //8!¢% to S100; 8% $150 to $300: 16 on 
A SED 3% to $300;.2% $300 to $600; 10% per remainder to $1,000; 10% per annum 
annum 12 months after maturity 12 months after maturity and in cer- 

Hawaii... . |3}4% to $100; 2}4 % on remainder to $300 tain other cases 

Idaho Es Bate S400; 2% mee to $500; 1% on re-||N. Y..... 244% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 446% on 

y i : remainder to $500 
Hi... 5 ere vee 1001s 27 F180 to $300; 1% onj|Ohio..... 3% to $150; Ne oe to $300; 8% per an- 
num on remainder t 
Wes 8% ae F150; 24 %. bis) remainder to $500 este iets oo ne % ee annum plus wees tee to $300 
) i POn once é to $300; 2% $300 to ~ 
re tie RINE Ol cas eto ee oa ee 
’ nder t enna 3 |0 + 2% to $300; 1% on remain- 
TR feces ack 3% to $300; 5/6% on remainder to $2,100) d Ss " 
Ky....... 134% to $150; 216% on remainder to cecitha oe ee 
‘ R. 1. .|3% to $300 
Malet snk 334% to $150; 214% on remainder tol/S. D 3% to $300; % % on 
% t i i « Divas ; remain ; 
Seine per annum 12 months after on 6 $2 minimum charge yin arranges 

Me. 13% to $150; 234 % $150 io 300 al ee Per eres plus fee of 1% per month 
Pea ceuaer to $2,500; 25c minimum||Utah.....|3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $600 

Rae 3% to $300 WS sane 8 ae OB ea to $300; 1% 

Mass...... 2% to $300; 6% per annum one year after|| Va, 2%% to $300; 1% 
maturity. Tender Act applies from||) °°" *""' $600 (Commissio1 % on remainder to 
q to $1,500. New Commission rates num ete O35 On a ara 

ee 3et° $1,500 stayed byecourtiorder he r months and in certain 

hes : % to, $50; 24 % $50 to $300; %% on|| wasn rer $3057 1399). 1g 00™ERR SEA tae 

Minn,.... 234% a $300; 114% on remainder to W.Va Ba $1 Serine phere’ 

. 11/3 x0) a 6 oF e 
aoe ee oka ee Some ox) WED 214% to $100; 2% to $200; 1% on re- 
i, month mainder (Commi: ; 

Moves PATS SG EHEC LAME ne, 210% | v0... Blagg 530 1% on 
TeCa dere nOUL f mainder to $1,000; plus service fee of 
multehoously portions repaid si- $i on loans os $50 or less and record- 

Simple Interest Table 
Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% 8% Time 4% | 5% |6% | 7% | 8% 
$1.00 1 month...... .|$.003|$.004|$.005|$.00 : 
a parte .004)8. -005|$.006]|$100.00 4 day. 
s Aeaathe fe ae .007] .008] .010] .011] .o13|} «5 rear: ae sir ee SOEs 
2 Sie O10 .013} .015] .017] .020 lem rics 8 8s 2 067| .083 100 ate er 
yo aa eae pe ae me Be “1 month .334| .416| .500| .583| .667 
we US! . x 4 4 . 2 mo th re ~ re 
$100.00 : ase Pacis ou .013| .016] .019| .022 eee} oe ee ey eee ae oat) 
ays.. .022] .027| .032] .038] .044|| «+ 6 « ls: : ; : ee 
abe ig ae be 034| .0411 05 5 . . |2.000/ 2.500 |3.000|3.500/4.000 
.050| .058] .067 1B e 14.000] 5.000|6.000]7.000|8.000 


SOCIAL SECURITY INSURANCE : 
How to Qualify for Old-Age, Survivors, Disability Benefits 


Source: Social Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Social Security provides the American 
citizen who works with some assurance 
that even when circumstances reduce his 
earnings he may have enough income to 
meet his and his family’s basic needs. 

The Social Security Act was passed in 
1935 and has been amended 6 times, the 
latest in 1958. It authorizes three types of 
programs: 

Social insurance: unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance. 

Public assistance to the needy: old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Children's services: maternal and _ child 
health services, services for crippled: chil- 
dren, and child welfare services. 

The Federal Government operates only 
one of the programs—old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. The other pro- 
grams are operated by the states, with 
Federal cooperation. 

To find the address of the nearest Social 
Security office, look in the telephone di- 
rectory under United States Government, 
Department of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare, Social Security Administration, or 
inquire at any post office. 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
Old-age, survivors and disability in- 
surance covers almost all jobs in which 
people work for wages or salaries, as well 
as most work of self-employed persons, 
whether in a city job, or in business, or 

on a farm. : 

Most employees of state and local gov- 
ernments may be covered by special 
agreement even if they are under a re- 
tirement system. Under special arrange- 
ments coverage also is possible for em- 

loyees of certain nonprofit organizations 
hat are religious, charitable, scientific or 
educational. ; 

Active duty in the Armed Forces -is 
covered. 

Exceptions: Some family work is not 
covered. Work done by a parent for his 
aieprng. by a child under 21 for his 

arent, by husband for wife. or wife for 

usband, is not covered. Most Federal jobs 
are covered ey a Federal retirement sys- 
tem. Self-employment as a doctor of medi- 
cine is not covered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 

Social insurance is paid for by a tax on 
the worker’s earnings. If the worker is 
employed, he and his employer share the 
tax equally. The tax is a small percentage 
of his earnings up to $4,800 a year. It does 
not apply to earnings above that figure. 

The employer deducts the tax each pay 
day and sends it, with an equal amount 
as his own share, to the District Director 
of Internal Revenue. The collected taxes 
are deposited in the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund 
and: can be used only to pay benefits and 
administrative expenses. Amounts not 
drawn on are invested in Government 
bonds and interest is added to the funds. 

The rate of tax on the first $4,800 earned 
and the schedule of increases to come are: 


To qualify for payments or make pay- 
ments to dependents possible the pee 
ployee must be in covered work for a 
certain number of quarters. A quarter of 
coverage, in general, is a 3-month period 
of work that begins January 1, April 1, 
July 1 or October 1. 

For all other work the employee gets 1 
quarter of coverage for each calendar 
quarter in which he receives $50 or more 
in Wea. The quarters of coverage may 
have been earned by working for an- 
other any time after 1936 and by covered 
self-employment after 1950. 

The number of quarters needed for 
fully-insured status varies with the indi- 
vidual, since it is related to the time he 
entered covered employment, the length 
of time spent in covered work, and the 
date of his birth. No one needs more than 
40 qaariers of coverage, and no one can 
qualify with less than 6. Any social secur- 
ity district office can tell how long an em- 
Plover needs covered employment. 

o be currently insured when he be- 

comes eligible for retirement payments or 
dies, the worker must have 6 quarters of 
coverage within the 3 preceding years. 
Depending on the benefit, he must be fully 
insured, currently insured or both. 
_ The period over which average earn- 
ings are figured can start with Jan. 1, 1937, 
or with Jan. 1, 1951. In calculating aver- 
age monthly earnings, the worker may 
drop out up to 5 years of low or no earn- 
ings and thus make higher the average on 
which the benefit amount is based. 

The number of. quarters needed to be 
fully insured varies with the individual, 
since it depends on the date on which he 
reaches retirement age, or if he dies or 
becomes disabled before reaching retire- 
ment age, upon the date of death or dis- 
ability. The number of quarters needed to 
be fully insured for benefits on reaching 
retirement age is shown below: 


QUARTERS OF COVERAGE NEEDED 


Year in which you Jan.- July- 

reach retirement age June Dec 
1953 or earlier......)....... 6 6 
VOSS eas BE 6 7 
1955. . 8 9 
1956. . 10 i1 
1957. - 12 13 
1958. . 14 15 
1959. . 16 17 
1960. . 18 19 
1961. . 20 21 
1962. . 22 23 
1963. . 24 25 
1964. . 26 27 
1965. . t 28 29 
1966. . 30 31 
1967. . 32 33 
1968. . 34 35 
1969. .....5 36 37 
ROTO ck aha he ee eer eete 38 39 
1G7 TG? WEES ej. se 40 40 


WHAT THE WORKER GETS 


When a person covered by social in- 
surance reaches 65, he may retire and get 
monthly old-age benefits, provided his 
earnings are not more than $1,200. If he 
earns more than $1,200 he may not get 
payments for every month. If he earns 
more than $2,080 and works all year, no 
payments will be made that year. 


: Em- Em- Self-em- When a person receives old-age bene- 
Calendar year ployee | ployer | ployed fits, payments can also be made to certain 
, | 34 414% of his dependents including a wife 62 or 
314 % 54% over, dependent children under 18, de- 
4%, % pendent children over 18 or who became 
414% 6% % totally disabled before that age, a wife 
653 


peri 


654 Social Security 


(regardless of age) Ae caring for a child, and a 
ndent husband or over. 

Earner who reaches the age of 72 and is fully 
insured will receive the full amount of benefits 
beginning with the month in which he or she 
reaches 72, regardless of earnings. If the worker 
is a married man, this amount will be augmented 
by payments made to his wife, depending on her 
age and choice. 

Social security benefits are not subject to income 


SELF-EMPLOYED 


A self-employed person who has earnings of $400 
or more in 53 year must report his earnings and 
pay his tax when he files his annual individual 
income tax return. A self-employed person reports 
only net returns from his business. He need not 
add income from real estate, savings, dividends, 
loans, pensions or insurance policies if these are 
not part of his business. 

A self-employed person who has net earnings 
of $400 or more in a year gets 4 quarters of cover- 
age for that year. If his earnings are less than 
$400 in a year, they do not count toward social 
security credits. 

When a person has both taxable wages and 
earnings from self-employment, only as much of 
the self-employment income as will bring total 
earnings to $4,800 is.subject to tax for social secu- 
rity purposes. A self-employed person pays the 
tax at a lower rate than the combined rate for an 
employee and his employer. 

The religious work of ministers and members 
of religious orders is included as self-employment 
on an individual elective basis whether or not the 
individual is actually self-employed. 


BENEFITS FOR WOMEN 


A woman worker is eligible for a full old-age 
benefit at age 65, but she may retire at 62 and get 
80% of her full benefit for the rest of her life; 
the nearer she is to 65 when she begins collecting 
her benefit, the larger it will be. 


If a woman worker entitled to old-age benefit 
has a dependent husband aged 65 or over, he may 
draw a benefit similar to a wife’s benefit at 65. 


WIFE’S BENEFIT 


The wife of a man who is getting social security 
retirement payments may become entitled to 
wife’s insurance benefits in a reduced amount 
when she reaches 62, or she may wait until she 
reaches 65 and get the entire amount of the 
wife’s benefit, which is one-half of the husband’s 


pepent. FOR CHILDREN 


If a worker has children under 18 when he re- 
tires they will get a benefit that is half his bene- 
fit, and so will his wife, even if she is under 62. 
Total benefits based on his earnings cannot be 
more than $254 a month, an amount equal to 
twice the maximum benefit of a retired worker. 

When his children reach 18, their benefits will 
stop, except that a child permanently and totally 
disabled is entitled to get a benefit as long as his 
disability meets the definition of the law. 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


If a worker should die while insured, one or 
more types of survivor benefits would be payable 
to his survivors, For some survivor payments, the 
worker must have been fully insured, for others he 
need only have been currently insured. 


1. A cash payment to cover burial expenses that 
amounts to 3 times the basic benefit but not more 


than $255, paid at the death of every insured 
worker. 


2. A benefit for each child until the child reaches 
18, If there is 1 child eligible, he gets 75% of the 
basic benefit. If there are 2°or more children, each 
one gets 50% of the basic benefit and an addi- 
tional 25% is divided among them. A child with a 
permanent disability that began before age 18 may 
receive his benefit after that age. 


3. A mother’s benefit for the widow, if children 
under 18 are left in her care, Her benefit is 15% 
of the basic benefit and she draws it until the 
youngest child reaches 18. Payments stop then. 
They will start again when she is 62 unless she 
Matrries.eif she has a disabled child in her care 
who is getting a benefit after 18, then her benefit 
continues also. Total survivor benefits to a family 
cannot be more than $254 a month. 


4. If there are no children entitled to receive 
benefits, the widow will get a benefit at 62 that is 


75% of the basic benefit amount, even if 
previously 


7 


received reduced benefits as a 


fit based on their own earning: 
would get 75% of the basic benefit. 


The following survivors of a woman worker May 
get benefits: her children under 18, her disabled 
child after 18 (if unmarried and with a disability 
that began before that age), and her widowed 
husband aged 65 or over. Her dependent parents 
are eligible for benefits under the same terms as 
parents of a male worker. 


FARM OWNERS AND HANDS 


A self-employed farmer who has gross farm in- 
come of $600 or more for a year may get credit 
even if his actual net earnings are less than $400. 
This special rule applies only to farmers. > 


Cash or crop shares received from a tenant or 
share farmer will count if the owner participated 
materially, in production or management. 


Farm Workers. Beginning with 1957 earnings 
from farm work count toward social security 
benefits (1) if the employer pays $150 or more in 
cash during that year; (2) if the employee works 
on 20 or more days for cash pay figured on a time 
basis. Under these rules a person gets credit for 
one calendar quarter for each $100 in cash pay in 
@ year but no more than four quarters in any one 
year. 


Foreign farm workers admitted to the United 
States on a temporary basis will not be covered. 


STATE EMPLOYEES 


Most employees of state and local governments 
can be brought under Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance by means of agreements between 
the states and the Federal Government. The social 
security law provides that public employees in a 
state may enter the program in groups called coy- 
erage groups rather than individually. Each state 
decides which groups will be covered in that state. 


HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 


Anyone working as maid, cook, laundress, nurse- 
maid, baby-sitter, chauffeur, gardener and at 
other household tasks in the house of another, is 
covered by social security if he or she earns $50 
or more in cash in three months from any one 
employer. Room and board do not count, but car- 
fare counts if paid in cash. The job does not have 
to be regular or fulltime. The employee should 
get a card at the social security office and show 
it to the employer. 


The employer deducts 245 cents out of every $1 
of wages, adds 2%2¢ and sends the total 5¢ to 
the Federal Government, with the number of the 
employee's social security card. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


If a worker becomes so severely disabled that he 
is unable to work, from age 50 to age 64 he may 
be eligible to receive a monthly disability benefit 
that is the same amount he would receive as an 
old-age benefit if he were 65 at the start of his 
disability. When he reaches 65, his disability bene- 
fit becomes an old-age benefit. If the disabled 
worker is not yet 50, he can apply to have his 
earnings record ‘‘frozen’’ to protect his and his 
family’s future benefits from being lowered or 
forfeited. 


To be eligible for disability payments for him- 
self and his family, the worker must be fully 
insured and have 20 quarters of coverage in the 
40 calendar quarters before the beginning date of 
his disability. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


There are many families and individuals for 
whom the problems of interrupted or insufficient 
income must be met by assistance payments. Under 
the Social Security Act the Federal Government 
shares in the cost of state programs for the 
needy aged, blind, or disabled and for needy chil- 
dren in specified circumstances. 


In old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled the maxi- 
mum amount of payment in which the Federal 
Government will share is $65 a month; in aid to 
dependent children it is $30 per recipient, includ- 
ing the parent or other relative with whom the 
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Examples of Monthly Social Security Benefit Payments 


: Average rae Alas ale Ky eee ted oo $200 $4003 
a Pee BE GO as reece nae a8 $33.00 |$45.00|$59,00|$73,00|$84.00|$95.00|$105.00 |$116.00|8127.00 
io Retired woman worker starting at: 
2 G24. cc ccc c eve cecseceresereevese| 26.40] 36.00! 47.20] 58.40] 67.20] 76.00) 84.00] 92.80) 101.60 
oa 63.0 ccc ce ceeceeceescscsevereeses| 28.60] 39.00] 51.20) 63.30) 72.80] 82.40) 91.00} 100.60} 110.10 
2 Ose ee tee cies no eter ny)| 80.801) 42.001 55.10 68.20] 78.40} 88.70| 98.00} 108.30| 118.60 
F Retired couple—wife starting at: 
| GE ee, Oe Sh ete cig pei O-A0)101-90)'83-20 100.40/115.50/130.70| 144.40] 159.50| 174.70 
63. coc vbececeeccsecgsesssseress+-|.46.80] 63.80] 83,60}103.50/119.00/134.60/ 148,80] 164.40) 180.00 
Che cc ccececccecescsssspetvisss+e| 48.20] 65.70] 86,10]106.50|122.50/138.60) 153.20) 169.20) 185.30 
Ciara = PAR IN pe 7 49.50| 67.50] 88.50|109.50|126.00|142.50| 157.50| 174.00| 190.50 i 
Widow, surviving child, or dependent i 
PATCNt.. 2... cee eee ee ed ee esses ee | 33.00) 33.80] 44,30) 54.80 63.00| 71.30] 78.80] 87.00] 95.30 
Widow and 1 child or 2 dependent parents| 49.60| 67.60} 88.60)109.60 126.00 |142.60| 157.60] 174.00} 190.60 
Widow and 2 children..............-.| 53.10) 67.60} 88.60)120.00 161.60|190.10| 210.20] 232.00] 254.10 | 
Usual maximum family payment5...... 53.00| 67.50| 88.50/120.00|161.60/202.40| 240.00) 254.00) 254.00 . 
Single lump-sum death payment... ....- 99.00 |135.00|177.00|219.00|252.00 255.00| 255.00| 255.00] 255.00 
$ 


iIn figuring your average, you may omit up to 5 years of lowest earnings, and any period your record 
was frozen because you were disabled. : 
2Ayerage monthly earnings over $350 will not be possible before 1960 in most cases. 
: ae Mere po: average will generally not be possible for anyone who has reached the age of 27 
efore 
4Retirement payments to women are permanently reduced if started before age 65. | 


5In some cases, payments to a family will be a few cents higher than the amounts shown in this 
line because each person’s benefit is rounded to the next higher 10 cents. i 


child is living. The state may pay more from state has responsibility for activities related to children 
and local funds. Within the maximums, the Fed- under an Act of Aug. 9, 1912, and for credit union 
eral Government pays 4$ of the first $30 of the operations under the Federal Credit Union Act. 
average payment per recipient in old-age assist- At the end of August, 1959, monthly benefits 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently were being paid to 13,400,000 beneficiaries at an 
and totally disabled, and 14/17 of the first $17 in annual rate approaching $10 billion. 
aid to dependent children. For payments in ex- The Commissioner of Social Security is William 
cess of these amounts, but within the specified |, mitchell. Under his direction, four bureaus in 
average maximums, the Federal share varies from the Social Security Administration carry on the 
ae to Oh, cereus pn she: Bieta € eae een functions related to specific programs. 

come. Ha e cost of administering these pro- > 

A ; The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 

grams is paid by the Eederat Covernnen ance operates the only completely Federal pro- 

General assistance is available in some parts of gram under the Social Security Act—old-age, sur- 
all states for some needy persons for whom No yivors, and disability insurance (popularly known 
provision is made under these programs. General as social security). The Bureau has headquarters 
assistance is financed entirely from state and local jn Baltimore, Md. 


funds. ¢ : The Bureau of Public Assistance has responsi- 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALT bility for Federal grants-in-aid to the states to 
AND CHILD WELFARE help finance their programs for the needy aged, 


The Children’s Bureau of the Social Security the needy blind, needy children deprived of pa- 
Administration administered grants to the states Yental support, and permanently and totally dis- 
totaling $43,500,000 in the cooperative Federal- abled persons in need. 
state programs for maternal and child health, The Children’s Bureau is charged with responsi- 
crippled children, and child welfare during fiscal pility for the Federal aspects of Federal-state 


year 1959. C programs providing services to children and for 
Maternal and Child Health Services. Most of the research relating to child life. 
services provided by state and local health depart- The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is responsi- 


ments for mothers and children are preventive ple for chartering, examining, and supervising 
health services, designed to help well mothers and Federal Credit Unions. These are voluntary co- 
children keep well. Almost all states also provide operative associations to promote thrift among 
certain types of treatment for some expectant members and provide loans. Large numbers of 
mothers and sick children. credit unions are fous aoe pe be a Fed- 
Services for Crippled Children. The services in- eral, state and public utilities. On July 1, 1999, 
clude operation of VA griOstiC clinics where the child there were 9,300 active Federal credit unions with 
sith « handicapping condition can be brought for bout 5,400,000 members and assets of $2,150,000. 
free diagnosis and provision of medical, surgical, The Administration has program bureau repre- 
corrective, and other services, hospitalization, and sentatives in the 9 regional offices of the Depart- 
aftercare for certain children. cheae Be Beaty gers beret in eet 
ew or y, arlottesville, Va., cago, 
Child Welfare Services. Grants are made to state Atlanta, Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Denver, ana 
public welfare agencies to help in establishing, ex- Sanerrariclato 
tending, and strengthening public welfare services q 
for the protection and care of homeless, dependent, The Bureau of Employment Security, responsible 
and neglected children, and children in danger of for Federal phases of the Federal-state programs 
becoming delinquent. of unemployment insurance and employment serv- 
: = ice, was part of the Social Security Administration 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION yntil August 1949, when it was transferred to the 
The Social Security Administration, part of the Dept. of Labor. For continuity in reporting on 
é. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is operations under the Social Security Act, data on 
responsible for all the programs ‘under the Social unemployment insurance and employment service 
Security Act except unemployment insurance, and are included on pages 656-657. 


Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, an en- 
tirely Federal program, unemployment insurance 
and the employment service constitute a State- 
Federal program. It is designed to protect wage 
earners and their families from wage loss through 
involuntary unemployment by referring unemployed 
workers to suitable jobs and, if no such jobs are 
available, by paying, for a period, weekly benefits 
related to their prior wages. 


The Federal Unemployment Tax Act levies a tax 
upon employers in commerce and industry through- 
out the country and allows them credit (up to 90% 
of this tax) for the contributions they pay to their 
state unemployment funds and for the amounts 
excused under experience-rating provisions in the 
laws of all states (except Alaska). The Federal tax 
is limited to employers with 4 or more workers in 
each of 20 weeks in a year. Railroad workers are 
covered under a separate Federal system adminis- 
tered by the Railroad Retirement Bosra. 


state (and the District of Columbia) 
Sey iis owh unemployment insurance law 
and operates its own program. Benefits are 
financed by the employer contributions (except in 
Alaska, Alabama, and New Jersey where employees 
also contribute). Almost half of the state laws 
cover firms with fewer than 4 workers. The Federal 
Government grants to the states the cost of ad- 
ministering the program. As a condition of such 
grants, the Social Security Act requires prompt 
payment of benefits when due to unemployed work- 
ers under a state law, and safeguards workers 
rights to benefits if they do not take jobs that fail 
to meet certain labor standards. 


Benefits are paid through public employment of- 
fices, at which unemployed workers must first reg- 
ister for work and to which they must continue to 
report regularly for a possible job during the time 
that they are drawing weekly benefit payments. The 
U.S. Employment Service, a part of the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Department of 
Labor, administers the Federal aspects of the 
employment service program. Another part of this 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, car- 
ries the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
State laws and their administration to determine 
whether the states qualify for grants for un- 
employment insurance administration, and for pur- 
poses of tax offset credit for employers. 


FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Title XV of the Social Security Act provides 
unemployment insurance protection to some 
2,400,000 Federal civilian employees. Such em- 
ployees, civilian and military, are paid benefits 
in the same amounts and subject to the same 
conditions as if their Federal civilian employment 
or military service and wages had been subject 
to a state law. 


Benefits are paid by the state employment 
securitiy agencies (including the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) 
under agreements with the Secretary of Labor. 
The states are reimbursed for the Federal benefits 
from funds appropriated to the Secretary of Labor. 


During the fiscal year 1958-59, approximately 
$55,000,00 in benefits was paid to Federal civilian 
employees for an estimated 1,800,000 weeks of 
unemployment. 


CHANGE FOR VETERANS 


This protection was extended to about 2,800,000 
members of the Armed Forees, effective Oct. 27, 
1958, by an amendment to title xv. Under the 
amendment individuals who began a period of 
active service with the Armed Forces after Jan. 
31, 1955, or were separated from a period of active 
Service after Oct. 27, 1958, may be entitled to un- 
employment compensation. 


During fiscal 1958-59, nearly $53,000,000 in bene- 
fits was paid to ex-servicemen for some 1,700,000 
weeks of unemployment. 


During fiscal year 1958-59, the program of un- 
employment compensation for veterans, provided 
by title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 (now 38 U.S.C. Sec. 2001-2009) 
Was gradually coming to a close. Benefits will 
not be paid for any week of unemployment be- 
Sinning after January 31, 1960. 


Unemployment oo eee 


-$6,688,000,000 


gg rns 8 


Title provides week in benefits for 
os. Sects Or inancdianet at , 


Individuals who qualify for unemp! 
~servicem 


i ty 
provided by title IV of the Veterans’ 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. 


From the beginning of the unemployment 
pensation for veterans program in October, 
through June 30, 1959, nearly $450,000,000 
benefits was paid to veterans for some 19,400,000 
weeks of unemployment. 


TEMPORARY COMPENSATION 
The Temporary Unemployment Compensation 


(TUC). Act of 1958 permitted state employment © 


security agencies to act as agents for the Secre- 
tary of Labor in taking TUC claims and paying 
temporary benefits with respect to persons who had 
exhausted their regular unemployment imsurance 
benefits after June 30, 1957, and before April 1, 
1959. _ Thirty-three states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands partici- 
pated in the program in some degree. Benefits 
were paid in some states as early as June, 1958; 
temporary benefits were not paid for any week of 
unemployment beginning after June 30, 1959. 


From the beginning of the Federal TUC pro- 
gram in June, 1958, through July, 1959, almost 
1,600,000 persons who had exhausted their regular 
benefit rights were paid approximately $475,000,000 
in benefits under the TUC program. Under 
state temporary programs, an additional sum of 
about $126,000,000 in benefits was paid to some 
430,000 persons who had exhausted their 
benefit rights so that the total benefits paid under 
all temporary programs for the period June 1958- 
July 1959 amounted to some $601,000,000. 


In fiscal year 1958-59, the states received $308,- 
000,000 in Federal grants for administration of the 
employment service, state unemployment in- 
surance, and the Federal programs of unemploy- 


ment compensation for veterans and for Federal 
employees. 


State tax collections from employer .contribu- 
tions under the state laws for use in payment of 
benefits totaled $1,900,000,000, which were de- 
posited to states’ accounts in the Federal Treasury. 
Interest earned on these accounts in the Trust 
Fund amounted to $179,000,000. 


The Trust Fund was further augmented by the 
distribution of $33,500,000, on July 1, 1958, under 
the provisions of the Employment Security Ad- 
ministrative Financing Act of 1954. On June 30, 
1959, the aggregate reserve funds amounted to 

» compared with $7,360,000,000 on 
June 30, 1958. 

Four states—California, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island—paid about $308,000,000 in bene- 
fits to workers whose unemployment was due to 


non-occupational illness or injury, under a sep-. 


arate temporary disability law, during calendar 
year 1958. 


JOBS FOR UNEMPLOYED 
During the fiscal year 1958-59, 9,368,746 new 
job applications were filed with the local em- 
ployment offices of the state employment services. 
The employment offices made 15,318,621 place- 


ments in jobs, of which 5,703,458 were in non- 
farm activities. 


Some 6,044.804 unemployed persons recei 
benefits under the 51 bs = 


the preceding 
weeks. (See Table 


jloyment com- 
en under title XV of the © 


com- 
1952, 


Social Security—Unemployment Insurance 
Employment Security 


SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA BY STATE 
FISCAL YEAR 1958-1959 


Except for funds available and subject employers, data include an undu| laima’ 
4 5 licated ot 
under the program of Unemployment Compensation for Federal cena = x 


Benefit payments 


<I 
poor cn 


NGRESENBRONS 


Sag oRERKESE Ro 


be 
a 


y 


aL 


2 
. 


r Wisconsin .... 
> Wyoming. ..-. 


Total 1958-59 15,712 |$2,845,376| £30.33 | 6,709 


1Claimants whose base-period earnings or employment in employment covered by unemployment in- 
surance programs were determined to be sufficient to make them eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits as provided in the various State laws. 2Based on number of first payments. 
: 2Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their 
final week of compensable unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received their if 
4 final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of com- 
a pensable unemployment towards the end of the current fiscal year did not receive their final payment in 
this fiscal year and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year 
, results in the exhaustior of benefit rights for the benefit year. Claimants who exhaust their benefit 
rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 


4Excludes intrastate transitional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment.. 
5Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

¢ eSum of balance in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust fund 

; accounts maintained in the U. S. Treasury. 7Less than 500. 2 5 
SData are on a per employer basis and therefore are not strictly comparable. 


John Crerar Library Goes to Illinois Tech Campus 


ie Merger of the John Crerar Library with the Ubrary of Illinois Technological Institute, both im 
Chicago, was announced in September, 1959. The combined facilities will occupy @ building on the 
campus of the Institute, to be erected at a cost of $2,000,000, The trustees of John Crerar will have 
administrative control. There are 125,000 works, mostly on engineering, in the Institute library, and 
over 1,000,000 items of all classifications in John Crerar, including medical, aeronautical, Tradiological 
and numerous other categories, as well as collections willed by medical authorities. This will be the 


most comprehensive scientific library in the country. 


World Telephone Statistics 
World Telephone Statistics : 


Source: American Tel 


Total telephones 


% Per 

Area Num- ot 100 
ber total pu- 
world ation 
North America!... 58.1 36.1 
Middle America... 0.7 1.3 
ith America.... 2.4 2.2 
urope Ree 29.9 63 
“Se 2 P 14 0.7 
Asia. .. A 5.2 0.4 
Wceania...i..... . 2.3 17.4 

WROEIG rat +» {117,800.000 | 100.0 4.2 | 79,702 


United States... | 63,620,863 | 54.0 36.8 | 63,621 62,618 | 100.0 
iNorth America comprises the United States, Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
TELEPHONES IN CITIES WITH OVER 100,000 TELEPHONES 


City Number City Number|; City Number City Number 
193,072!|Fort Worth....| 173,570)| New Orleans...| 297,412)|St. Louis...... £49,021 
313,352||Grand Rapids..| 140,434 S 8,737 
409,009||Hartford...... 177,914 
181,512|| Houston. . -| 389,825 
337,793) | Indianapolis. 124 da 
Bridgepo! ‘ 108,495) | Jacksonville....| 139,927)|Oklahoma City. 
Buffalo.......| 343,490)|Jersey City....| 127,879)/;Omaha........ 
Chicago....... 1,800, 103)| Kansas City...| 345,848||Pasadena...... 
Cincinnati... .. 313,812||Long Beach....| 172,856]| Philadelphia. .. 
Cleveland. .... 682,300|| Los Angeles....| 998,803/|Phoenix....... ais 
Columbus, O...| 269,406)| Louisville... ... 200,540)| Pittsburgh..... . 
Compton, Cal..| 108,857|}Memphis....., 210,207||Portland, Ore. .| 253,992|/Toledo........ 188,010 
malias’.... 25. 328,982!|Miami........ 382,725)| Providence. ...| 152,439]|/Tulsa......... 147,829 
Dayton....... 207,566|| Milwaukee..... 453,767||Richmond Va..| 149,769)| Washington, 
Denver........ 263,173) | Minneapolis- Rochester. ..../ 212,199)|} D. C....,. ..| 581,358 
Des Moines....| 120,647 St. Paul..... 591,433)| Roya! Oak, : Wichita... 0.4 132,450 
Detroit... ..4.. 1,093,156}| Nashville..,.../ 131,195) Mich........| 102,484/|Wilmington...,.| 109,127 
A SR ee 107,788|! New Haven....! 142,671||Sacramento....| 171,364!|Youngstown...! 107,229 
ee ee SEE Ae 2 ESO alae ane 
TELEPHONES BY COUNTRIES AND CITIES 
oS SN St OND SERRE Se ee eee 
Country Number |! Country Number Country Number Country | Number 
No. America Bulgaria ('48) . 54,347||Poland....... 405,800}, Unior d 
Alaska. ...... 33,227} Channel Isl. 26,670}| Portugal. ... . 304,937 Brick 828,434 
Canada. ..... 4,816,118) | Czechoslovakia’ Lisbon. .... 132,758|| Johannes- 
Montreal.../ 598,979// (1948)... .. 350,708||Rumania ('47)| 127.158 burg...... 169,108 
Ottawa...) 140,850! Denmark 951,034||s : 
Toronto... . 481,297 Sanennacen 446'983 Spalisse se. 1,339,653 Asia 
Vancouver..| 221,506 pennas ous Barcelon 214,660||Ceylon....... 30,017 
Winni 162'386||Finland...... 524.600) Madrid. 283,817\ |G 4 
nnipeg.. . 62,38 Helsinki 164,4571\s ro“ |China, Main- 
United States France....-..| 8.498.900 acre steeae anaes MAN eee 8 244,028 
(See table arte ce aR 114 Oteborg. . 7 ass China, 
above). . . .|63,620,863|| ermany. ; eoyaae Taiwan.... 51,513 
Mid. America Dem. Rep. .| 1,123,278||- Basel ee Gaal none Kong...| ~ 74,800 
enha ce... 151,458|| Berlin, East. 163178 Zitich, 308019 Onin eee 334,680 
Havana.... 111,452 Germany, Fed Turk Ste 2 ° Indonesia..... 84,789 
Jamaica & Rep * ‘ 4,731,945 Lae CY eee eae 03,523 TRaB ee okte ak 64,637 
Depend....| 27,462!) Berlin, West] - '2917162|| OS S2 ete 
Mexico... ....| 413,005}! Cologne 122'598 454,000 
SS a Dusseldorf.:| 135,693 
eral Dist.. 222,839 Frankfort 
Puerto Rico,. 5 71,164 (Main), 149,733 
Beeece ont v5 Hamburg...| 335,871 
5 os S' a 27,570 Munich. ee 178,039 
o. America Stuttgart... 128,81 
Argentina... ..{ 1,181,121||Greece tssv73|] City & Lebanon...... 40,238 
~ ae 5-5 esata y CG 
649,851]| Athens... .. 100,061) ;ouunt” Ge" Beh ceees Malaya...... 61,736 
869,800 Hungary ns 390,000 Manchester.| '172'000 pis rane wes 57,632 
q||Ieeland....... 33,295) | y i ne 
396,713//Tretand.. |! 120°585]| YUgoslavia...| 198,055] "Rope 73,791 
SREP A UBLY. <-kss wtacP ks 2,871,011 Africa Singapore. 46,811 . 
Baers Genos...... 143,800)| Algeria. ...... 153,275) | Syria, — 37.150 
222, ancien OR SEOll Want nl | Reena ees ase melee ; 
: epee hess re rete les Se 180,881)! Oceania 
a Weasoss LUNIA eas 228.215||" Africa... Australia... . 1,873,791 
Wenesucla. +.) 139,826//ruxemburg’::| | 38,420|| -Aimic®+++++| 28,051)" “Adelaide. © || 107'633 
Europe Netherlands... .| 1,318/269||Kenya....... 32,401|/ Brisbane._/|  115'731 
Austria. ...../ 592,197) Amsterdam.| '169,306||Morocco.....] 126,301)! Melbourne..| 402/634 
Vienna. .... 285,069|| Hague, The.| 145/211|| Nigeria....... 26,500||_Sydney.....| 465,851 
ees ais tebe Roonaan, ea eoe Rhodesia & Hawaii. 193,229 
bwerp,,.. ; OPWAY an. « ,522!| Nyasaland..| 34.300! Honolulu.” y 
Brussels....| _295,747||_Osto. .. 2. | 160;366 Tinie Se eta ee 


we ati bake - 34,622||New Zealand.. 605,224 


Independent Telephone Systems in the Uni 
nite 
Source: U, S. Independent Telephone Assn., yee state : 


companie 
ross reyenues of $6,937,916,000. ine 


AGRICULTURE 


Farms in United States by States—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1954) 


Average value 

of land and ‘ot isnt aad 

Land in buildings Land in buildings 

of State Farms ea State Farms Farms ——— 

i. Per Per Per Per 

¥ Farm_| Acre Farm | Acre 

; 

ic Mabie N O. Acr Dollars; Dollars 

2 ew York.. 105,714! 15,070,832 

7 Arizona..... N. Carolina..| 267,906} 18,260, : oe eer 

: A easy N. Dakota. 61,943) 41,876,924) 24,110) 35.6 

F 7 ornia.. . ‘Onlonriea.i 177,074} 19,991,586} 20,937, 185.45 

lorado.... Oklahoma 118,979 35,630,045] 18,964! 63. 
Connecticut. Oregon. ..... 54,441 21,047,340 ,178| 78. 

2 Delaware... Pennsylvania] 128,876 13,162,093) 14,039} 137.46 
Dis. of Col... Rhode Island 2,004 154,674] 26,475) 343.02 
Florida 5 : 
Georgia..... 

Idabo.. <2. 
Illinois 
Indiana..... 
Iowa. 
2 Kansas..... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana. .. 
Maine... 2 2.33 2)} Wisconsin. . . " ,507,, 9 

z eens Wyoming... 11,402] | 34,989,064] 46,935) 15.29 
Michigan... Total... .|4,782,416/1,15 
Le _ Total... .|4,782,416]1,158,191,511| 20,405] 84,25 

Mississippi. . Possessions (Census of 1950) 

: Missouri. ... 

Z Montana... . 61 : (ATASKS te oe 3 525 421,799, 12,465) 15.51 
Nebraska. 46| 47 71.60||Hawaii..... 5,750| 2,432,069] 33,961! 80.29 
Nevada.... 8.23 27.13|,Guam... 262 10,025) N.A, | N.A. 
N. Hamp... 10,411 1.457.293| 11,989] 85.65!'Puerto Rico. 53,515 1,844,886] N.A. | NA. 
New Jersey..| 22,686 11665,241| 29,635| 403.73 ‘Amer. Samoa 1,490 14/830] “N.a. | NLA. 
New Mexico.| 21/070 _ 491450/885! 50,078] 21.34 Virgin Isl... 759 63,753! 8.6001 101.84 


N.A.—not available. : 
i Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 


indicate hectares, each of which equals 2.471 acres. ii 
In 1940, tarms operated by full owners numbered 3,084 Te Pe part owners, 615,039; by managers, | 


36,351; by tenants, 2,361,271, by croppers (South only), 541, ; 
In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; Py part owners, 660,502; by managers, i 


38,885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers (South only), 446,556. 
In 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 824,923; by managers, 


23.527: by tenants 1,444,129; by croppers (South only), 346,765. 
In arms operated by full owners numbered 2,736,951; by part owners, 856,933; by managers, i 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Percent of Vatue of 
Year Farms Farms Total Area Cropland Farm Land 
in Farms Harvested! Buildings" F 
Number Acres Per cent Dollars 
TS50 xen... 1,449,073 293,561,000 6 3,272,000,000 
ee reat 2,044,077 407,213,000 21.4 e : 6,645,090,000 
Ta70%25. os 21659,985 407,735,000 21.4 : 7,444,000,000 
1880.22.22, 4'008:907 536,082,000 28:2 166,187,00 10, 197,090,000 
1890. ....:: 4,564,641 623,219,000 32.7 219'706,000 | 13,279,000,000 
T900 fests 5,737,372 838,592,000 ‘1 283,218,000 | 16,615,000,000 
1910. ... 1... 6,361,502 878,798,000 46.2 311,293,000 | 34,801,000,00 
1920, oa. ssc 6,448,343 955,884,000 50.2 348'604,000 | 66,316,000,000 
1995 020... 6,371,640 924,319,000 48.6 344'549,000 | 49,468,000,000 : 
1090. foc: 6,288,648 986,771,000 51.8 359,242,000 | 47,880,000,000 
S0a6 27.2: 6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295,624,000 32,859,000,000 
OSD; 14 oie 6,096,799 1,060,852,000 55.7 321,242,000 | 33,642,090,000 
1945. ...... 5,859,169 1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,00 6,389,000,000 
UB o woe - 5,382,162 1,158, 566,000 60.9 344'399.000 _| 275,261,000,000 
i9n4*) 11. 4.782416 1,158, 192,000 60.8 332,870,000 __ | 297,583,000,000 


uses figures for cropland harvested relate to the preceding year. Prior 
to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
, acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 


en 14,502,932 7 
rn bgeen of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual land 
harvested. *Based on reports for only a sample of farms. 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages 


Total Family Hired Total Family Hired 
coe Pes: bie Bene ee a 
3 A 7 Aver. Yr. jAver. Aver. Aver. 
os ONE Index No. Index | No, | Index No. | Index.| No. | Index | No. | Index 
1 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Per- Per Per- Per Per- ae ee ft ae a Per- Pot 
t sons cent sons cen q 8 e sons cen 
1910. 13.585 ot 10,174} 100 3,381| 100 1951.| 9,54 70 7,310 72 2,23 
1915.|13,592| 100 ,140| 100 3,462) 102 1952 5 67 7,005 69 2,144 63 
1920.) 13,432 99 {10,041 99 3,391} 100 1953. | 8,864 65 6,775 67 2,089 61 
1925. | 13,036 96 9,715 96 3,32 98 1954 f 64 6,579 65 2,060 61 
1930.| 12, 92 9,307 92 3,19) 94 1955. | 8,364 62 | 6,347 62 2,017 59 
1935.| 12,733 94 97 2,878 85 1956 ; 58 5,899 58 1,921 57 
; 1940 .| 10,979 81 8.300 82 2,679 79 1957.| 7,577 56 5,682 56 1,895 56 
1945.| 10,000 74 7,881 72 2.119 62 1958. | 7,525 55 5,570 55 1,955 58 
1950,| 91926] 73 17,5971 75 | 2,329! 69 


awe | 


660 Agriculture—Farm Income, Government Payments; Price Indices 
Farm Income and Government Payments, by States" 


. Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department 


ash receipts from 
farm marketing 


State ~ 


1958 


MiowaVoner se unc cov oth. 
North Carolina. 


North Dakota. . 561,558} | 673,777 
oS a 993,229} 1,039,406 
Oklahoma......... 446,942} 627,734 
BREE EE Mma alte Kiev oy ei. 397,372} 391,453 
Pennsylvanta. ys. cae 752,439 788,647 
Mehode Taland ioe. ss ss 0,397 20, 
South Carolina............. 324,430 : 
MOUDNEOAKOGAX.... 6.0.0 5.5. 530,666} 648,455 
SMOBNGSAEG. .. No. cu. ee es 461,130 485,979 
ROS ON ey Gia ss...» ~ | 1,794, 7OB] 294, 139 
Utah..... Smee Ee ocala 156,766 162,93: 
Vermont. . 115,475 115,748 
Virginia... . 441,806 457,240 
Washington. 551,381 556,206 
West Virginia... 110,519 116,01 
Wisconsin......... ...| 1,052,659) 1,109,601 
ROCCE 140,441 168,969 
United States,......... . |29,757,131 |33,206,000 215,704 44,429| 14,275 | 815,023| 1,089,431 


Livestock and Products—(1957) $17,376,453,000; (1958) $18,846,000,000. 
Crops—(1957) $12,380,678,000; (1958) $14,360,000,000, 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
(1910-1914=100) 


% 
e | o $ 
ie g |g 2 33] .3 
Year G2) aig a\ n>] & 35/88] 2/ 8 ei 
eee | 8] ofl od] 2/3 3 #e| $8] ‘| 3] BS 
é u = | feo| 6 g ag » s ey e¢ mp2] sal o 
=e} =| 2/30/32 3) 8] 4/28] 3 | 88) 28) 38) 22) 35] 3 
_ a -_ — ) 
<a) <<) Sie [eel a | S18] Sd) & | SS) Sel 58! SE! cs] = 
109) 96) 97} 118) 84] 120] 100]....] 83] 101] 100] 104| 117. 
127, 105) 110) (76) (82) 106] 82|::::| 86] 102] 101] 101| 126 
249) 202| 209] 262 233] 208] 188|.:°:| 294] 171] 209] 2221 914 
171) 132) 139) 186) 168] 147| 165] 153] 170] 139] 156] 162| 291 
93} 106) 109] 104) 140] 111] 149] 128] 162] 133| 149] 128] 119 
97| 107) 112] 98) 171) 127] 9] 116) 72) 115] 114] 116] 110 
84) 85) 86) 83) 134] 103] 81] 122] go] 108] 120] 981 160 


334) 2541 167! 217 
’Including dry edible beans 


~, 


*For fresh market. 


e- <= 7 ) ea Le — 


Agriculture—Chief Crops 661 
Chief Crops for United States 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (1958 preliminary) 


Sor- Cotton 
All Flax- 
Barley sue Wheat Rye aHoae 


1,000 1,000 1,000 000 
bushels | bushels | bushels | bu. bu. Bags bu. | bales | tons 
20,218 


301,619] 37,561] 886,522) 45,383) 6,967 21,673| 13,932] 6,0: 
2881667)  57.610| 628,227] 56,938] 8,488] 17,753} 14,914) 10,638 4,63 
311,278]  85,824| 814,646] 39,725) 6,476] 24,495] 30,924) 12,566) 5,286 
266.994| 96,063|1,107.623| 23,708] 6,467| 30,668] 34.557) 9,015) 3,664 
281/868] 93,217|1,358,911| 25,497) 7.177) 35,217) 40,618) 11,860) 4,682 
815,537| 131,384|1,294,911) 25,886) 6,0: 38,275| 54,803) 14,877| 5,945 
x 148'494|1,098,415| 18,102| 4,956] 40,769) 42,976) 16,128) 6,559 
303°772| 233,536 |1,019,344| 21,403] 4,424] 38,820) 40,236) 10,014) 4,105 
257,213) 162,863| 988,161} 21,517) 3,296) 46,089] 34,696) 15,149} 6.286 
228'168| 90,741|1,306,440| 16,146] 3,232) 48,193] 30,184| 15,139] 6,190 
46.723) 115.719|1,173,071| 18,894| 3,199] 52,834) 37,656) 16,465) 6,748 
879'254| 235,295| '983,900| 25,935| 2,692) 64,193) 41,274) 13,696) 5,709 
401,225| 242'526| 934,731) 29,055) 1,934| 55,902) 41,243) 14,721 6,043 
376,873| 206.205 |1,004,272| 21,155) 2,032) 49,459) 48,009) 13,33 EASE 
437,170| 564,324| 950,662) 27,243) 1,871) 42,935) 25,919 10,964) 4,60 
70.449| 614/845|1,462,218] 32,485! 1,783|_ 47,015] 39,543! 11,512 4,798 
Sor- Sor- Peanuts 
3 All ghums | ghums | Beans Peas | picked | Soy- Pota- | Sweet 
i Year |Tobacco| yy, dry dry ta- 
; y for r and beans toes ee: 
: forage | silage | edible | field |threshed | toes 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Ibs. tons tons tons pags bags ibs. _| bushels | _ cwt. ewt. 
1930... |1,648,037| 74,527 6,326 572| 14,341 2,114| 697,350]  13,929|........]... ates 
1935... |1,302,041) 90,364) 12,052 3,133) 14,335 3,385|1,152,795| 48,901|....... a. ce 
1940... |1,460,441| 96.050) 16,110 6;217| 15,790 2°192|1,766,590| 78,045) 226,152) 28,434 
1945... |1,991,108| 107,438) 9,543 3,570] 11,950 5,365 |2,042,235| 193,167| 251,639) 33,692 
1947, .. |2,107,160| 100,576 5,666 3,338| 15,829 5.795|2,181,695| 186,451] 233,391] 27,303 
4 194%... |1,979.581) 96,172 6,659 4,318 19,384 37298 |2'335,840| 227,217| 269,937| 23,702 
1949... {1,969,100} 96,9 5,632 3,640] 19,863 2'920|1,864.780| 234,194] 240,950) 24,804 
1950... |2,029,557| 103,820) 6,567 5,176| 15,123 3.072 |2:035.285| 299,249| 259,112) 27,269 
1951... |2,331,585) 109,502 6,072 5,858 15,828 3'530|1.658,885| 283,777| 195,776| 15,998 
1952... |2,256,073| 106,386) 4,069 4,218 14,917 2'463|1.355,800| 298,839] 211,095) 16,040 
1953... |2,059,230| 108,245) 5,535 6,506 16,498 3'052|1,574,175| 269,169) 231,679] 18,998 
1954... |2,243.735 ayes 5,203 7,590| 16,939 3'107|1,008.495| 341,075| 219,547| 17,198 
1955... |2,192,852| 112,737 6,877 9,402 16,649 2°525|1,548,010| 373.522| 227,046) 20.946 
; 1956... |2,175,556; 108,68 4,613 8,843 17,218 4'639|1.607,810| 449.446| 243,716| 16,920 
; 1957... |1,667,544| 120,977 7,508 15,157 15,626 3.326\1,435,945| 483,715| 239,539| 17,467 
cf 1958... |1,736,204) 121,924 4,936| 12,268) 18,981 2'475|1,864,725| 574,413| 265,729| 17,434 
pe ee ee Lee 
Sugar cane 
Six Oranges 
i Year Seed Sugar Sorgo | Sugar | p Al- Wal- Fil- an 
Crops(a)| and Sirup | sirup beets ecans | monds | nuts berts Tan- 
d gerines 
1,000 1,000 if 1,000 
s tons ~ tons tons boxes 
13.5 30.3 3 5,060 
12.7 57.4 1,2 52,073 
15.0 50.8 3.2 85,510 
32.0 70.9 5.3 104,350 
35.7 64.6 8.8 114,510 
36.5 71.1 6.4 104,120 
43.3 88.1 10.8 108,475 
37.7 64.3 6.6 121,710 
42.7 77.4 6.7 122,590 
36.4 83.8 11.8 125,080 
38.6 59.2 4.9 130,870 
43.2 75.4 8.6 135,725 
38.3 77.4 Teds 7,01 
ty 58.6 71.8 3.0 136,705 
1957...| 454,019 3 15,530 i 37.5 66.6 12.5 111,165 
1958...| 435,154 6,681 3,770 2,954 15,183| -81.0 20.0. 88.7 7.5 130,620 
(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 
Beginning 1939, production quoted as ‘‘clean seed.” 
Applies 
Grape- | Lem- Citrus |———— Cran- | Straw- 
Year fruit ons fruits! | Com’! |Peaches| Pears Grapes | berries | berries 
(Calif.) counties 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
boxes boxes tons bushels | bushels | bushels tons barrels tons 
18,690 LGGOer, ye aot pan as ae 6,3) 27,167 458] 584 monahoee 
18,347 7,787 3,002| 140,398] 55,440) 25,943 2,477) 516 Pst 4 
42,883 17,236 5.659| 111.436] 57,832} 29,590 2,466} 570 
63,450| 14,450 '458| 66,686| 79,231) 32,521 2,767, 6856 102 
61,630} 12,870 '785| 112,892) 76,427) 34,052 792 175 
45,530} 10,010 6,628 ’330| 60,614] 24,984 3,061} 968 205 
6, 11, 6.470| 134,002) 68,672| 32,896 2,614) 841 162 
46,580 13,450 7'526| 124,477| 49,954] 28,622 2,678) 983 203 
0, 5 7,358 11,369] 63,203] 28,871 3,378| 910 208 
38,360 12,590 7,316) 94,415] 62,432] 29,524 3,156 04 213 
48,370 16,130 8,205 '368| 64,427] 27,852 ‘ 1,203 217 
42,190 14,000 8050] 111,765] 62,076} 29,536 2,563] 1, 208 
45,380) 13 8,213! 107,157] 51,852) 29,622 3,241) 1,026 223 
44,790) 16,200 8,323] 100,852 70,079| 32,322 2,912 70 275 
Oe Ae 39,780| 16,900 7'082| .118,548] 61,518) 31,676 2,599| 1,050 277 
1958.... - 43,500 17,000] _8,120) 126,610. 71,069' 28,890 3,026) 1,166 267 


1Does not include limes. 


griculture—Farm Prices, Wages; Livestock | Bs i les ¥i 
Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 
Source: Agricultural “ibs for hogs, beet Department of Agriculture 


t dollars 100 Ibs. for . beef cattle, veal calves, and lambs; dollars 
per head for nil cows and oreed: cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton ir coe 


00 pounds for clover seed, timothy seed, and aifalia seed; for wheat and corn. 
n 1 é = 
2 bye & 2 — a ~| 0 < 2 a 
ves, | 9/29) 2¢| 2) | 2 | #2] Exe 9/23 23) Z| § 
= = - -_ 
shy 21a3\s2| 2@| $| € | 88) sas 283 22) 68) =| 8 
pci a 
11.10} 27.4 | 89.20] 16.50] 5.47} 18.60} 28.04/108.0 | 77.3 
6.77| 18.8 | 36.10] 19.80) 17.50} 18.00] 38.56) 89.3 es 
7.79| 28.1 | 59.90] 14.60) 4.02} 17.20] 26.00) 84.5 3.2 
12.90! 40.7 (104.00) 31. 6.24] $4.00] 52,80/146.0 |107.0 
21.70] 49.6 1183.00) 42.80] 23.10) 37.60} 43,50|192.0 115.0 
30.10] 97.3 |227.00| 30.00] 10.30) 39.30|101.00|209.0 154.0 
20| 60.1 |254.00} 33.00] 8.96| 46.90] 70.10/220.0 |168.0 
20.40] 51.7 |213.00! 29.90] 12.90] 31.30] 65.30/210.0 |148.0 
18.70| 52.9 |156.00| 26.30| 12.60] 23.50| 52.00/203.0 |142.0 
: 18.60| 50.2 |142.00| 52.00} 20.40] 36.30} 56.80'214.0 |140.0 
9| 17.20) 37.8 |145.00| 30.00} 8.69] 20.30] 45.50 195.0 |116.0 
55| 18.10} 48.9 |155.00| 33.30) 16.70; 33.20} 60.40 209.0 |123.0 
21.60} 47.1 |185.00| 26.70} 9.28} 25. 51.20,190.0 | 93.1 
18.40! 35.6 1227.00} 31.10] 15.20: 28.30! 43.30 171.0 |102.0 
The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, tatoes (100 Ibs.), sweet 
otatoes (100 ibs.): dollars re penal for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per lb. 
for cotton, butter and chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 
A Ve ls g "§ | & 
Cy “oa : of U = i] 
a = a es “ bel » D On 
ney = i) oo ge \2E2 = [9 > & a @ a 
a a > 34 2 & a a= 5 ° Se =o 2 
6 a 2 |ae | £8 688 | as < |2aS} 0 | a2] a | o§ 
43.1 | 53.9 | 85.7 | 97.3 {222.0 |196.0 2.80; 1.48} 14.11}...... 36.7 | 38.4 | 19.8 
54.6 | 80.2 | 73.1 | 57.7 | 60.5 |136.0 1.68 -99] 16.56]...... 30.5 | 25.0 | 12.5 
36.3 | 45.9 | 56.7 | 63.0 |116.0 (137.0 1.94 -73) 10.10}...... 30.0 | 18.3 | 13.3 
72.1 |102.0 \109.0 | 97.5 |2470 {347.0 2.91| 2.45 21-40) 20.16) 50.9 | 41.0 | 26.8 
70.5 110.0 {125.0 | 91.8 |202.0 |405.0 3.64 1.66) 21.90! 26.46) 63.2 | 31.2 | 21% 
88.2 |127.0 |148.0 |116.0 1139.0 |336.0 4.25! 2.16) 22.60) 41.01; 71.6 | 42.6 | 25.9 
93.8 {142.0 |171.0 1145.0 |325.0 |651.0 4.02] 2.32] 25.50] 38.45) 82.6 | 40.5 | 27.8 
82.1 |137.0 |165.0 |138.0 {314.0 {718.0 3.70| 3.21] 26.40} 29.79) 68.4 | 45.8 | 26.8 
77.9 \116.0 |117.0 | 87.7 |113.0 |456.0 3.64) 3.19) 23.80} 30.05) 66.5 | 46.3 | 23.4 
76.8 |109.0 |118.0 {111.0 |186.0 |/515.0 3.00} 3.03) 23.50} 32.51) 56.5 | 32.2 | 22.0 
62.2 | 92.4 | 95.2 |134.0 {167.0 |368, 2.96) 2.76] 21.50) 30.67) 58.5 } 46.6 | 20.4 
75.2 1105.0 |122-0 {120.0 |157.0 |447.0 3.04) 3.24] 22.90) 30.21] 59.7 | 33.2 | 17.3 
61.3 | 85.5 | 93.7 |109.0 |181.0 |518.0 2.95} 2.38] 19.00] °27.37| 59.0 | 38.9 | 19.0 
59.0 | 91.1 | 96.7 {102.0 |121.0 1447.0 | 2.59! 2.47] 19.301 28.23] 58. 36.4 | 16.7 


JAmerican-upland cotton list price. *Prices for ‘‘all chicken’’ revised 1940-1952, May, 1952. Revised 
1952-53 prices by weighing States’ prices by estimated monthly sales instead of by production. 


AVERAGE FARM WAGES 


Per month Per day | Per month , Per day Per month Per day 
Cat | —<$<£—_— — |—_______ | Cal. |________|____ Cal. ————| —______- 
yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Exel. || yr. | Incl, | Excl. | Incl. { Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl, 
board |board |board| board board board board) board board| board) board] board 


$38.50 $49.00 $2.00' $2.35||1940/$27.501$37.50| $1,301 $1.60 


37.50| 48.00) 1.80) 2.15//1945) 79.00/101.00| 3. e 
22.00] 30.50, 1.10) 1.35 ga ss 


1910/$21.00/$28.00} $1.05 $1.35) 1925 
1915} 22.50; 30.00) 1.10) 1.40)/1930 
1920/ 51.00) 65.00! 2.80) 3.30/11935 


NEW SERIES 
Per month Per week Per day Per hour 
Calendar With | With | Without With | Without pee 
year SVE board board board ne ith board boant had 1th bl cnt 
ouse | & room | & room | or room| POUSe | x room | or room| P°YSS | or room 
$3.50| $4.45] $4.50| $621 seo” 
3.90 5 5.00 $6 $09 
4.15 5.30 5.30 74 81 
| 410 5.40 5.30 75 82 
4.10 5.30 5.30 74 81 
4.20 5.40 5.30 74 82 
4.45 5.60 5.60 17 86 
4.60 5.80 5.80 80 188 
pala 4.80 6.10 6.00 82 92 
Livestock on Farms in the United States 

4 Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture . 
Year au | mink | aut Horsen) iis, Hictens 
On Jan, 1 /Cattle | Cows a post aoe On Jan. 1 Cattle Gane Saces Hosp Mule 
= es 

1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1.000 | 1,000 | 1.000 | a 
4,518| 48,130] 18, 1948 24 2 : eae 
48,105] 51,055| 20/995||1949. °° °°" 3863 36080 Be'eey Bets 
50,239} 48,072] 24/2111|1950.,. °° °° 3,853| 26,182] 58:937| 7'781 
40,513) 56,600| 26/493||1951... °° °° 23,568] 27/251| 62/269] 7036 
40,743] 60,159] 25,742||1952... °° °° 23,060} 27,944] 62'117| 67150 
$8,543] 55,770] 22,560||1953.. 23,549] 27/593] 51) 5,403 
51-565) 55.705 1954, 23,896] 27,079] 45,114] 4"791 
de aur) cite 1098 aril ioral ins) 43m 
39,609] 59,373] 11/950|/1957 22'918| 26°338| Siiros e874 
35,525] 61,306| 11:108]|1958. 22,233! 27/327] 50,980! 3'354 
31,805] 56,8101 10.129\\19591 21,606! 28°3641 57,2011 3'079 
inning with the year 1935, c 


head in parentheses): ock on farms as of Jan. 1, 1959 was as follows (average value per 


All cattle $14,809,134,000 ($153.00); Milk cows $4,743,762,000 ($220.00): Stock sh 
($20.30); Hogs $1,826,167,000 ($31.90); Horses and Mules $313 S107 OR ah eee, £oi21429,000 
ER OP Oa a ules '$312,476,000 ($101.00); Chickens $481,852'000 


-—sae S - _ 


Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage "663 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 
Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Cats (1,000 bushels) 
xX x = 3 Z 
ear! Date arg Date at pet Date ooh Date — Date sp Date oneae 


1920.|Jan, 3] 75,363|July 17) 16,149/Oct. 16] 10,82y\Sept. 4) 2,564)Nov. 
1925. |Jan. '3| 91,492\July 18) 25,233|)Mar. 12) 35,287 Nov. 14) 1,458 Feb. 4 ae 909 uly 23 26'807 
1930. citi cf aoe a 28) 104,475|Mar. 15 aeecn Aug. 16) 2,653|Nov. 1/30,815|July 26) 6,925 


an, : 2| 1/827|Nov. 30/45,855|July 6| 8,014 

940. | Sept. 28|173.573|June 22| 85,098|Dec. 28] 63,064|\June 8} 23,010\Jan. f : 

ie (Boe SR SEERRS a EAT) coca 4 Gee SUGAR, ofl San 
= 5 5 ay ; ec. : Aug. 4,4 - 

1950. | Oct. 21 228,708 May 27|147,197|Dec. 30| 54,442 Oct, 28 eatin apices toe 


29,12 z 
13,858 |Sept. 1 
: ff i c 6,343)Oct. 
1954. |Sept. 25|/407,506|May 29/271,580|Dec. 25) 50,119|Aug. 
1955.|Oct. 1/423,351|May 7|335,864|Feb. 12) 51,310)/Aug. 1 
197: _ 3t 308/380 eee 15 36300 oe 8130; 945 | eb, 3 68.208 : May 13| lose 
. | Aug, . une i une fi eb. i Jan, 5|21,730\June 6| 10,35 
1958. |Sept. 15|405,557|June 91262,724|May 12] 94,542\Oct. 18\ 69,6241Oct. 13131,058! June 2 9: 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Low High Low High Low High 

Month] Dols. |Month| Dols.| Month | Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. 
1920...| Nov. 1.58 Jan. 3.50 |Jan.t 0.67 May 2.17 Nov. 0.4634 | June 1,29 
1925...| April 1.35 %4, Jan. 2.20% |Jan. 0.75 Jan. 1.3444 |Sept. 0.37% Jan. 0.62 
1930.. ov. |0.7334 |Jan, 1.29 |June 0.641% |Aug. 1.05% |Nov.% 0.34% Jan.t (0.48 
1935...| July 0.81 Oct. 1.31 |April 0.57 Jan. 1.06 Aug. 0.2844 | Jan. 0.60 
1940...) Aug. 0.6934 |April {1.16 |July 0.5544 |May 0.7834 |Aug. 0.28 April |0.46 
1945...| Aug. 1.6034 |Nov. 1.80 4 |July 1.10% |July? |1.34 Aug. 0.5834 | Dee, 0.87 
1949, .| Aug. 1,79 Apr. 2.42 |Oct. Rat July 1.59 July 0.58% |Jan. 10.92 
1950...| Aug. 2.06 Dee. 2.44 (|Jan.&Feb.| 1.30 Sept. [2.42 Jan. \0.72%4 | Dee. 1.05% 
1951...| July 2.19% |Dec. 2.67 4 |June 1.67 Dee. 2.0134 |June 0.75 Nov. Aae 
1952...| July 2.0634 |Jan. 2.56 4 |Oct. 1.51 Aug. 2.90 July 79% |Jan. 1.06 
1953...|July 1.73 Mar. 2.32% |Nov. 1.3744 |Jan. 2.12 Nov. 694% |Jan. 95 
1954 ...| June 1.83 Mar 2.40 |Nov. 1.43 Feb. 1.78 Aug. .69 Jan. -96 
1955... .| Aug. 1.8334 \Jan 2.394 [Oct 1.0534 |Jan. 1.5934 |Sept. 57 Jan. 88% 
1956. . .| June 1,95 Dec. 2.45% |Oct 1.19 Sept 1.6644 |Mar. 6344 | Nov. 8734 
1957, . .| June 2.0634 |Jan 246 =‘ |Dee. 1.09 Jan. 1.53 Sept. .5814 |Jan. 87 
1958. . .'Sept. 1.7934 ‘Mar. 2.32% |Jan. .99 June '1.40% ‘Sept. 58% |Mar. 17934 


ijJanuary and February, 2July and September. ®November and December. 4January and May. 
LOW AND HIGH PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 
Month) Cts. || Year |Monthj Cts. |Month) Cts. || Year tee Cts. |Month| Cts. 


Year (Month) Cts. 


1920, .|Nov. 139 |Jan, 17634||1955..|Aug. |10044\Feb. {1385 
1925. .|Sept. 142% \Dec. |17834||1956. *\July 136 |Nov. |16344 
1930. .|Nov. 172%4|Mar. |21234||1957. .|Oct. 1314\Aug. {13634 
1935. .|Aug. 200° |June (|21834||1958..\Aug. |12734|Jume {185% 
1940. .|June 14434 |Feb. 192% 

1945. .|April 116 |Sept. 1162 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in thousands) 


Total harvested acreage of Total harvested acreage of 
crops (exc. duplications)! | crops (exc. duplications)! 
State Average State Average | 
1946-55 1957 1958 1946-55) 1957 1958 
Alabama. .........% 5,263 4,353 4,087 ||Nevada............ 428 431 423 
ATIZONA.. . 465 xe 1,069 1,132 1,220 ||New Hampshire.... 320 241 239 
Arkansas. ....+.... 5,639 5,200 5,327 || New Jersey.... 3 798 735 744 
California.......... 7,010 7,213 7,241 ||New Mexico. 1,450 1,064 1,121 
Colorado........+-+ 6,276 6,343 6,663 ||New York.... 5,790 5,201 5,103 
Connecticut.......- 327 274 276 ||North Carolina 4 6,128 5,300 
Delaware... ....5.. 420 456 462 ||North Dakota......| 21,165 20,789 20,515 
- 1,195 1,224 WAAR) O Lu en mo aie doer esoe 10,5 9,95 ¥ 
5, 4,875 ||Oklahoma.......... 11,443 8,680) 9,289 
3,748 3,798 ||Oregon. ...... 2. 2a. o 2,925 2,942 2,959 
20,291 20,775 ||Pennsylvania....... 5,678 5,251 §,306 
10,699 10, Rhode Island......- 41 3 
22,628 22,465 |/South Carolina..... 4,086 3,336 3,050 
19,169 21,102 ||South Dakota...... 17,674 16,917 16,521 
4,055) 4,146 ||Tennessee.........- 5,405 4,379 4,453 
2 2,529) DAD2 | LORABs bin cto) sae «2,eyr1 25,919 23,787 24,299 
IVT QING ih ooo ooh oe tie, oes 953 787 Ga OCRed dase. a iapes 1,252 1,227 1,209 
Maryland.:........ 1,606 1,517 1,556 ||Vermont........... 983 , 840) 831 
Massachusetts...... 386 310 307 ||Virginia..... ots 3,439 3,008 3,126 
Michigan.......... 7,701 7,101 7,309 || Washington. 4,195 4,202 4,192 
Minnesota........- 19,458 18,587 18,840 || West Virginia “ 1,168 935) 944 
Mississippi......... 5,777 4,993 4,737 || Wisconsin... =5 10,253 10,023 9,886 
Missouri.......-..+ 12,597 12,599 12'448 ||Wyoming..........| + 1,890) 1,903 1,898 
Montana...+..-;.+- 5 4905 ,706 —— - ~ 
Nebraska...... 265 19,541 18,165) 18,629 United States...| 341,531| 318,678] 321,110 


Total harvested acreage (1950) 336,463,000; (1951) 335,791,000; (1952) 341,846,000; (1953) 341,164,000; 
(1954) 338,704,000; (1955) 332,894,000; (1956) 318,581,000; (1957) 18,678,000; (1958) 321,110,000. 

iIncludes artichokes, asparagus, barley, beans (dry edible), beans (lima), beans (snap), beets, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, buckwheat, cabbage, cabbage (sauerkraut), carrots, cauliflower, celery, corn 
(all), corn (broom), corn (sweet), cotton, cowpeas (for peas), cucumbers, eggplant, escarole, flaxseed, 
garlic, hay (all), kale, lettuce, melons (all, iticl. cantaloupes, honeyballs, honeydews, muskmelons and 
watermelons), oats, onions, peas (dry fie d), peas (green), peanuts (picked and threshed), peppers 
(green), potatoes (sweet), potatoes (white), rice, rye, shallots, sorghums (for grain), sorghums 
(or forage and silage), sorgo (for sirup), soybeans (for beans), spinach, sugar beets, sugarcane (all), 
sweetclover seed, timothy seed, tobacco, tomatoes, and wheat (spring and winter). — 

Alfalfa seed, clover seed (both alsike and red), and Lespedeza seed are included in the count of 
crops; partially duplicated in acreage. 


66% Agriculture—Consumption of Foods; Meat, Lard and Egg Production 


—~ = : Commodities per Person — 
oN BS Morten arateig ie perl oe ripe etc. : 


Aver- | Aver- * | Aver- | Aver- 


1957 1958 Commodity! 2 a 
Epenresiey 1935<39 1947-49 prel. 1938-39 1949°49 
fe Ibs. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. ; ibs, 
0 | 148.5 | 159.0 | 152.1 Other ‘(excluding 
Monet Saale ee ae 65.6 84.6 80.5 melons)....... 59.2 | 51.8 
Ae eh ioaes 8.1 9. : : eee Pape ses 
6.8 4.8 4.2 4.1 Canned we 5. 4 
Pei tard 56.5 68.4 61.5 60.7 ren ei 3.9 15.9 
Fish (edible wt.)...| 11.0] 10.5} 10.1 | 10.4 fata eee 8 32 
Fresh and frozen. 5.4 6.0 ; 5.6 es Diteds seer 58 39 
Canned?..... perhes| caemie ) 3.9 3.9 2 | vegetables 
Curedia i... T. 6 6 : Pres etables. 
} and melons 
Se Gmiben.. 300 385 358 349 farm weight)#..| 140.2 | 147.8 | 130.3 128.5 
Chicken (ready to Fresh vegetables! 113.2 | 120.4 | 104.6 tN 
COOK) cea 13.4 18.7 25.5 28.3 cisions. = ar 274 re ro 
f ann - A . <3 - 
ets Ss Sate ; 4 2.2 3.3 5.9 5.8 || Frozen... ' 54 29 7.5 Bt 
peysproducts | PoeaehO | 30 | 114 | 105 | 100 
Milk fat solids...| 31.7 29.6 26.3 26.4 Siocthotascene 
Nonfat milksolids| 39.6 | 46.2 482 47.6 pean me Oe 25 es 
ee decsod end aod be é } Dry edible beans. $8 6.7 7 5 uw 
gees 16-8), 20-1) 10.5.) IRS | cigar: sofined.s..| 074 | ani |. 971) aya 
cream...... : 330 359 350 345 oreiak aan 
am (prod- Cornmeal...:..} 23.1] 129] 84] 8&2 
uct poe) Be 99] 187} 17.9 | 18.0 Comm syrup. 14 3 <9 8 ; 
Betas | 454 | 424} 4a | 461 Corn sagan cl > oe Wao eet ne 
Sutter, Sie ae Breaktastocreals +o ea a ag 
actor actu, Omingei. face a -=. 4 « 
weigh)... 17.0} 106 8.4 | 46.1 Oatiood product S60 33 35 3:2 
perenne (actual oe ae 36 es Barley food prod.*| 1.4 1.6 11 11 
Pann. thes Os ed 11.0 12.4 9.5 9.8 Flooi Sek Bit 160 137 119 120 
Shortening: tat 11.8 9.6 | 10.4] 113 33 32 28 2.8 
her edible fats De : * ; 
sd () | Ce 6.5 7.3 10.8 11.0 58 49 58 57 
Fruits 
h (f t.). | 139.0 | 132.2 | 98.3 | 96.3 14.0 | 18.2 15.8| 15.9 
Dierus ms ls : -| 49.2 | 54.8 | 37.0 | 30.8 .67 58 61 ae 
Apples (commer- * : 4.4 4.1 4.1 ey! 
te 30.6 | 25.6 |. 19.3 | 22.7 |\Peanuts (shelled)..| 43 44 | 45 x 


1 t nds except tor eggs which are stated in number. Data on calendar year basis except 
os ey ari are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and oer on a 
crop year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and yep cine on pack year basis in 1935-39. 
All years begin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year, 
and rice, which begins in August of previous year. “Excludes canned food products containing small 
quantities of fish, such as clam chowder, etc. “Computed from unrounded data. *This series covers total 
commercial production for sale as fresh, both for shipment to distant markets and for local markets. 
Excludes farm garden output for farm household use. 5Average 1937-39. Data prior to 1937 are not 
available. “Barley used for food products in terms of malt equivalent. 7Includes white, whole wheat, 
and semolina flour. SGreen bean basis. 


Production and Consumption of Meat and Lard 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in million Ibs.) 


Beef Veal Lamy end (nclog, Lacs All Meats Lard! 
Year' Pro- | Con-| Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con-| Pro- } Con. | Pro- | Con- Pro- | Con- 
duc- jsump-| duc- |jsump-| duc- sump-)| duc- jsump-| duc- |sump-| duc- sump- 
tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion 
1935 6,608 | 6,770 | 1,023 | 1,087 877 | 923 | 5,919 | 6,155 |14,427 |14,935 1,276 | 1,226 
1940 7.175 | 7,257 981 981 876 873 |10.044 | 9,701 |19,076 |18.812 | 2'288 1,924 
1945 10.276 | 7.665 | 1.664 | 1,536 | 1,054 943 |10,697 | 8,598 |23,691 |18.742 | 2'066 - 
1950 9,634 | 9,529 | 1.230 | 1.206 597 596 {10,714 |10,390 |22,075 |21,721 | 2'631 2,096 
1954... ./12,963 {12,737 | 1,647 | 1,591 734 | 730 , 25,214 |24,607 | 2.330 | 1.777 
1955... ./13,569 |13.306 | 1,578 | 1.531 758 753 |10,991 |10.834 |26,896 |26.424 | 2’660 | 17994 
1956.,../14,462 |14,121 | 1.632 | 1572 741 735 |11, 11,143 |28,053 |27,571 | 2:761 | 2'121 
1957... .)14,211 /14,251 | 1,528 | 1,483 707 709 |10,478 {10,351 |26,924 |26'794 2,559 | 2, 
19582... .113,342 113,798 | 1,189 | 1,153 688 702 110,528 |10,399 125,747 (26,052 1,993 


~ dExeludes military use. 2Preliminary. 


Egg Production in the U. S. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
State| 1957 | 1958 | |State, 1957 | 1958 |State| 1957 | 1958 ||State| 1957 | 1958 State) 1957 | 1958 
aa hs it. nd, 4, 


Ale.-.| 828) 907/ Ml... | 3,094/ 3,014//Minn.| 4,024| 3,865||N. C..| 1,795) 1,898 |hrexacl & 

Ariz 92) 109| Ind... | 2,297) 2/439|/Miss..| "626| ’619I[N. D.| ear] Uess Utah’ | '348| "seo 
Calit:| 4,603| 4,074] (tems: | 4:969) 5.091) Mo...) 1,998] 2,000||Onio.. | 2,338] 2.357 |lvten:| gos] 368 
Gore: | 4/803) 4.871) |Kan..| 1,712) 1,697||Mont.| '232] ““23glloxia..| ’goe| "Seriya 845] 824 
Gonn.| eas] 230] HSY---| 1999] '964/\Nebr. | 1,933| 1,860|[Ore...| 624 Gattiwesh | Bae 997 
Deln.| Sos} (24|(8.--| 381] 353] \Nev.-| 20] “" isilpa.’'| g.eael a.eralle| 28 374 
pels] 113) 418] (Me... G26) S6Z/IN. Hi.) 457 9 42)|R-I-.| 84/ ” 87\|Wis. .| 2,360) 2,449 

rai die. Ne J.) 2,562 5.C, 7] . 555 sites Y 

Ga. -.| 1,320] 1,364||Mass.| _751| 741 | ‘Tal [s..: | 1.864] a, SRR" |__2 


aan By IN. M. | 110 119]|S8. D..| 1,402 i — 
Tdaho| _299| _302/ Mich. | 1,658! 1,661/IN.Y. | 1.8781 1,793|/(Tenn,| oes 108 U. S.. 160,436 160,681 
Gross*income from farm eggs (1957) $1,768,013,000; (1958) 


» , 


Prices received by farmers per dozen (1957) 35.2; (1958) 38 3917934,885,000, 


Gross income from farm chickens (1957) $194,097,000: (1958) $194,885,000 
b 


Commercial broilers produced (1958) 1,659,636,0 | 
Gross income (1958), from eggs and antes ine, COMMmer ee Noe Pforeaaeate 


D ens (inc. commercial] br. ; 
Chickens on farms (Jan. 1, 1958) numbered 383,257,000 birds, Fotal vals G45 gy 1; 906.000. 


iGovers corn for all purposes. 2500 lb. bale Contains about 480 net pounds. @Harly and late crops. 


Cooperative 


Farm Credit System 


LOANS OUTSTANDING TO FARMERS AND FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES 
FROM BANKS AND ASSOCIATIONS SUPERVISED BY THE FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Farm mort- | Farm produc- 


yaar gage loans tion loans Loans 433 oe Othes Late seni 

|_—$ $< | —| operatives by loans an ota 
ended Dec. 31 Federal land | Credit asso- | co-op banks discounts 

banks ciations 

1945. $1,027,587,000 $198,887,000 $157,545,000 $29,912,00% | $1,413,931,000 
1950. 946,469,000 455,472,000 344,979,000 70,020,000 1,816,940,000 
1954. 1,280, 944,000 587,225,000 361,615,000 62,794,000 2,292,578,000 
1955. 1,497, 165,000 653,478,000 370,683,000 70,785,000 2,592,111,000 
1956. 1,744,052,000 706,586,000 457,108,000 63,381,000 2,971,127,000 
1957. 1,919,281,000 894,877,000 454,452,000 70,688,000 3,339,298,000 
1958. 2,088,791,000 1,125,574,000 509,829,000 88,045,000 3,812,239,000 


Source: Dominion Bureau of 

Supplies of wheat remaining on or about June 1, 
1959, this year in the four major wheat exporting 
countries for export and carryover at the end of 
their respective crop years amounted to 2,125,800- 
000 bu. up 22% from the 1958 like total of 1,737,- 
700,000 bu. June 1 supplies in the four countries 
were: United States, 1,332,500,000 bushels (922,- 
600,000 a year earlier); Canada, 576,700,000 (668,- 
000,000): Argentina, 96,700,000 (101,400,000); and 
Australia, 119,900,000 (45,700,000). 

Total exports of wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of grain equivalent from the four countries during 
the August 1958-May 1959 period of the current 
Canadian drop year, at 761,000,000 bu. were 8% 


~ Wheat Supplies and Exports, Mid-Year, 1959 


greater than the year earlier total of 707,500,000 
bu. Shipments from the four countries in the 10- 


month period were: United States, 371,200,000 bu. « 


(327,100,000 a year earlier); Canada, 243,500,000 
(263,700,000) ; Argentina, 85,400,000 (63,400,000) ; 
and Australia, 61,600,000 (53,300,000). 

Overseas export clearances of Canadian wheat in 
the week ending July 22, 1959, amounted to 3,606,- 
000 bu. moving clearances in the August 1-July 22 
period to 244,830,000 pu. vs the year earlier total of 
259,770,000 bu. Visible supplies in all North Ameri- 
can positions July 22 aggregated 385,306,000 bu. 
compared with 377,920,000 bu. a week earlier and 
383,047,000 bu. a year ago. 


Coloring of Oranges Under Government Scrutiny 


The U. S. Food & Drug Administration under date of March 1, 1959, 
led Red 32. When applied to the skin of mice Red 32 


ilar effect has not been traced in human beings, the 
. Orange peel treated with Red 32 and used in 


the skin of oranges with a coal-tar dye cal 


prohibited the coloring of 


Pota- 
Oats toe: Rye |Tobacco| Wheat® 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1, 
bushels ewt. |bushels |pounds basnele 
2:076| 2601. heme 
450) i eS ae Ean 
ee S676] 29,808 “| Bago 
- Colorado........ : : “te 3,168 
_ Connecticut... . |. so een 459 Treat 
231 2/310) a ea se 
xe se 
95100] 43,838 Pept 
137,005 188 18 
i 6,002 1,352 "99 
co me | 
; 291, 
1,116 890 : re 
1/352 306 672 
- 3,015) 37,250 re 2 
; 4,233 
“5 ie etal 53,886) _Bi74e) 41,800 
- Minnesota. : +... 211,464] 11,346 25,345 
Mississippi. cae $389 405 9 
_ Missouri... 0... 22/272 720 40,488 
Montana........ ’348/ 1,410 100,709 
= Nebraska. ...... 48,090] 2,675) 113,450 
PS Sie 160 352|. 754 
no Sure 43 360 
w Jersey... : 1768 
BrewiMextcd: L001). 6080) Sites 
ye ath $1,980 20,050 S84). ee ane] Yate 
é . Carolina...., , 449 'y , 
a North Dakota... 75,036 14,700 6,549 tg as 146,941 
ENS SASS ; ; 14,823] 46,345 
Oklahoma Z 22/296 281 1,243]}........| 115,440 
Sapien 83) HE eiaoo) 
sarees Island. a eee Eats. 8o8e <5 fe ; hepsi: ae 
Carolina. ..... 13,101 488 168] 131,100)“ 3,124 
South Dakota... 121,953 757 6,407 |e apes 55,722 > 
Tennessee....... 4,500) 660) 138] 121,554 2,660 ‘ 
BREXAG = osu oF ots 53,130} 2,285 3381 sa ccesal eee 
tah 40,2 692 1,550 eae 5,586 
Vermont. . 456 368). . ok lola eel rane ee epee 
Virginia... 37ST) 68740 388|' 137,678| 6,162 
Washington. 6,56 11,040 1,900|.. 2.03]. Wee 
West Virgini 94 780\.. : 3,047] 770 
Wisconsin....... 153,178] 7,045 390] 21.788| 2,071 
Wyoming....... 4,408 874 br eR 8,120 
Total......\.| 470,449|3,799,844 1,422,164, 265,729|  32,485|1,736,204|1,462,218 


666 Agriculture—Farm Debt; Grain Statistics é 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 


Source: Agricultural Research Service; data are for Continental United States 
Amounts held by principal lender groups 


Federal Farmers| Life in- 
Federal -| Farm tock Home surance 
land Mortgage Adminis-| com- 
banks? eer panies® 
$1,000 $1, $1, $1,000 
13,290 984,290 534,170 | 2,220,925 
120 670 349°307 938,275 | 449.582 | 1,795,101 
906,07 58. 1,172.3: .144.| 2.311.510 
1,071,3. 23,899 1,716, 1,105,096 | 3,078, 
1,169,418 1,892,773 | 1,131,214 | 3,279,073 
1,266,9. 2,051, 1,210,676 | 3,459,419 
1,480,2 2,271,784 } 1,346,287 | 3, % 
1,722,381 2,476,543 | 1,386,270 | 4,032,883 
15897, 187 339,865 | 2,578,958 | 1,414,207 | 4,276,815 
2,065,372 388,010 | 2,661,229 | 1,511,859 | 4,627,794 


1Excludes Territories and vossessions. 

mos0e59 “includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts. Federal land 
bank and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation mortgages in process oi foreclosure were estimated 
for 1951 and 1952. — 

3Loans held by Corporation were made on its behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to 
make new igeue excent incidental to liquidation, expired July 1, 1947. On June 30, 1955, loans of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were sold to the 12 Federal land banks. F 

4Liquidation of the ioint- stock Jand banks began May 12, 1933, and was completed Apri) 26, 1951. 

ata include banks in receivership. : 
Detpata for 1940-41 include only tenant-purchase loans and direct soil and water conservation loans to 
individuals. Thereafter, data also include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 
1942: farm-enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; farm-housing 
loans beginning July 1950; and building-improvement loans beginning 1955. Data also include loans for 
these purposes from State Corporation trust fads. ; 

¢Estimates based on direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to State 
insurance commissioners. Includes legal reserve companies only. 1940-59 include regular mortgages, 
purchase-money mortgages, and unpaid principal sales contracts. ‘ 

71935-47, insured commercial banks; and 1948 to date, all operating banks. Beginning 1956, include 
soil and water conservation loans by the Farmers Home Administration. 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1958 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels 


Center | Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley |Soy Beans\ Total 
Chicago 33,407,000] 134,437,000] 21,613,000/ 3,697,000; 11,179,000) 32,974,000) 237,307,000 
Duluth. 83,580,000} 9,459,000] 12,585,000) 2,505,000) 21,413,000 42,000} 129,584,000 
*Bnid. . BL 2TINOOO):. cya s 20; O00) 3, stan iteke Peal QUO. . celamcict 63,462,000 
Hutchinson. . | 46,194,000 6,000 100,000 70,000 302,000) 5... 0... 5s 46,762, 
Indianapolis. . ..| 14,462,000} 27,900,000].......... 4,000 : 7,646,000 ,034, 
Kansas City....... 89,930,000} 40,316,000} 2,033,000} 1,031,000} 3,274,000} 8,001,000) 144,585,000 
Milwaukee........ 2,237,000} 10,342,000} 2,441,000 25,000} 27,320,000 666,000 ,031, 
Minneapolis. .. .... |138,472,000} 26,254,000} 49,402,000] 6,773,000} 84,469,000/ 8,402,000) 304,772,000 

BRAD H cisco see 4s 30,423,000} 34,564,000} 4,519,000 970 000 658,000} 2,838,000 73,972,000 
LEG Qo je Se 455,000) 32,677,000 310,000 255,000 182,000 618,000} 34,497,000 
SAIN S ieie sacs 33,622,000 64,000 5,000 ,000 SEO OO NS cisiclevcesahan 33,995,000 
Sioux City........| 3,724,000) 16,140,000) 5,827,000 120,000 319,000 354,000} 26,484,000 
St. Joseph.........| 13,092,000} 9,280,000} 3,866,000 17,000 236,000} 1.327,000} _27.819,000 
BT MEOUIB.. o> cs 35,328,000} 46,120,000} 2,814,000 46,000} 2,198,000} 19,971.000} 106,477,000 
PATO OO cls zatrous ests seve 31,590,000} 31,307,000} 8,595,000 130,000 519,000} 14,585,000) 86,726,000 
Wichita...........| 37,896,000) 54,000 24,000 91,000 365,000} 1,677,000} 40,107,000 

Totale.......... 655,624,000\418,920,000 (105,154,000! 15,763,000/155,052,000! 99,101,000| 1,449,614,000 


*Enid, Okla., and Salina, Kan., included for first time. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CAPACITIES IN VARIOUS CITIES 
In bushels over 10,000,000. As of May, 1958 


14,000,000|| Fort Worth. . 64,000,000||Portland, Ore. (roiedor. ss 25,064,000 
17,500,000/| Hutchinson... 41,918,000||&Colum. Riv. 58,210,000||Wichita...... 62,765,000 
13,000,000/| Indianapolis.. 16,300,000||Salina....... 43,000,000 CANADA 
poeetons aera Ci, ee oroodd Se ers & Ft. William & 

Rr 150,023, NEO nents 250, ay Region., 14,786,000|| Port Arth 132, 
Decatur, Ill.. 22,500,000|| Milwaukee... 39,295,000 Se Fone pha .. 23,385,000 Midtana, Ont. 12'316 000 
Duluth and Minneapolis, . 121,368,500||St. Louis..... 31,648,000||Montreal..... 15,912/000 

Superior... 68,850,000/|Omaha and Seattle and Vancouver, ae 
Enid, Okla... 66,432,000||Council Bluffs 34,700,000||Tacoma.....; 13,500,000 BiG: ea ee 616,009 


*Chicago has 34 elevators, Public Storage Capacity 68,625,000; Private Storage Capacity 11,898,000 Bu. 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn \ 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, Cc E. i 
and Total for all Countries eo otal Wer anh Comte 


Russia 
North | Argen- Aus- ie 
Total IAGIOE: tina tralia and Total Aree Black | North | South 


Sea Amer. | Africa 
1940,. poeen 197,293 oe 70,403 2,368 133,673 7,590) 4,140 37 1a5| eo 


1945: | 673/344] 530:412| 90/032] 52'000/..._” 22'080 ee 
1950..| 679,413] 449,331] 101,000] 116,000] “ ‘1'3,i100]" 146.506 ‘ **'5,800 ‘S00 aa” 
1953 $28,300 609,427 131390 101,500 21,500 175300 a2'e98 Boos 139'800 mi 
Hos [Seger] AStaes) “Rae AR) GLGG) Ak GOH) TH 90] BG) Foo 
-|1,063,341) 805.428) 92.865 : 21,120] 200/255 F 9,773| 2117,286| 31.600 


957. ; ; ; 90,836] 23:568| 247° : 
1958. .| 3916,377| 709,942!  69,530| 52/3051 NA. ab aoe 30/000 7500 178.984 49'000 


includes 6,839,000 bushels exported by Turkey and about 5,217,000 Fr : 
bushels exported by Canada. 2Includes 25,000,000 bushels exported by Tealy "and 26,600,000 te er eriee 
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American Purebred Livestock Organizations 
Source: Breeder’s Gazette, Columbia, Mo.; Samuel-R. Guard, Editor in Chief 
Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock reached a total of 1,803,488 in 1958, as reported by 


Breeder's Gazette in 1959. This was an increase of 152,383 over 1958. Almost half were beef cattle. The 
American Hereford Assn, led with nearly half a million and the American Angus Assn. passed 200,000. 
Holsteins continued to increase faster than other dairy cattle. Popular hog breeds were Durocs and 
Landraces. Rambouillet sheep increased but Hampshires and Corriedales were still ahead. The roster 
includes the name of the secretary, followed by the number of registrations. 


BEEF CATTLE 


American Angus Assn., 3201 Frederick Blvd., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Frank Richards, 201,679. 

American Brahman Breeders Assn., 4815 Gulf 
Freeway, Houston, Tex. Harry P. Gayden, 14,046. 

American Brangus Breeders Assn., 646 Livestock 
Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Jesse L. Dowdy, 


994, 
American Charbray Breeders Assn., 475 Texas 


Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. Mrs. Quinta 
Arrigo, 1,979. 
American-International Charolais Assn., 437 


Texas Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. (Mrs.) Edna 
Mcintyre, 821. 

American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, 
Kenneth Hinshaw, 547. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Assn., South Fork, 
Mo. Chas. C. Wells, 664. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeder’s Assn., 
South Fork, Mo. Chas. C. Wells, 27. 

American Hereford Assn., Hereford Drive, Kansas 
City, Mo. Paul Swaffar, 453,874. 

American Polled Hereford Assn., 4700 E. 63rd St., 
es Kansas City, Mo. D. W. Chittenden, 102,- 
Red Angus Assn. of America, Box 827, Guthrie, 
Okla. Vernice Chiga, 706. 

Santa Gertrudis Breeder’s International, Kings- 
ville, Tex. R. P. Marshall, 10,489. 

American Scotch Highland Breeders Assn., Edge- 
mont, S. D. Margaret Manke, 383. 

American Shorthorn Assn., Livestock Exchange 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. Kenneth R. Fulk, 41,702. 

Pan American Zebu Assn., 818 Gunter Bldg., San 
Antonio, Tex. Roy G. Martin. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn., 1 Union St. Brandon, 
Vt. David Gibson, Jr., 18,122. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Assn., 800 Pleasant 
St., Beloit, Wis. Fred S. Idtse, 21,944. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, N. H. R. D. Stewart, 78,937. 

Holstein-Friesian Assn. of America, Brattleboro, 
Vt. Robert H. Rumler, 254,867. 

‘American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, Ohio. J. F. Cavanaugh, 70,384. 

American Red Danish Cattle Assn., Marlette, 
Mich. Harry Prowse. 


DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 


American Dexter Cattle Assn., 707 W. Water St., 
Decorah, Ia. Mrs. Daisy Moore, 39. - 

American Milking-Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
Glenstone Ave., Springfield, Mo. W. E. Dixon, 


14,000. 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 
St., Lincoln, Nebr. Wendell H. Severin. 

SWINE 

American Berkshire Assn., 601 W. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. Willard D. Brittin, 19,100. 

Chester White Swine Record Assn., Rochester, 
Ind. J. Marvin Garner, 13,887. * 

United Duroc Swine Registry, 239 N. Monroe, 
Peoria, ll. R. E. Judd, 66,229. S 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., Peoria, 
Ill. G. J. Shaw, 56,768. 

National Hereford Hog Record Assn., Milo, Ia. 
Albert L. Hyzer, 1,621. 

Inbred Livestock Registry Assn., 4995 Excelsior 
Blyd., Minneapolis. Dr. W. E. Rempel, 4,189. 

American Landrace Assn., Noblesville, Ind. Mer- 


ritt Murphy, 38,188. 
OIC Swine Breeders’ Assn., Goshen, Ind. Mrs. 
501 Ey Losey St., 


Clara Clason, 

Poland China Record Assn., 
Galesburg, Ill. C, W. Mitchell, 24,183. 

Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Assn., 303 
Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky. Hogan Teater. 

National Spotted Poland China Record, 8180 
Rosemeade pend, Indianapolis, Ind, Howard 
Obenchain, 17,307. 

Tamworth Swine Assn., Hagerstown, Ind. R. H. 
Waltz, 8,623. 

American Yorkshire Club, 1001 South St., Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Wilbur L. Plager, 24,003. 

National Yorkshire Registry, Columbia, Mo. Rollo 
B. Singleton, 6,086. 


Mass. 


SHEEP 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, 5051 Flourtown 
Rd., Lafayette Hill, Pa.-Stan Gates, 5,027. 

__ Columbia Sheep Breeder’s Assn. of America, 52 
N. 1st E., Logan, Utah. Alma Esplin, 7,851. 

American Corriedale Assn., 108 Parkhill, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Rollo E. Singleton, 19,182. 

American &. Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 4000 
Water St., Wheeling, W. Va. Chas M. Swart, 600. 

Black-Top Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders Assn., 
R. 4, Howell, Mich. Emerson Richards, 224. 

Black Top & National Delaine-Merino Sheep 
Assn., 311 Valley View Terrace, Cannonsburg, Pa. 
I. Y. Hamilton, 38. 

Continental Dorset Club, Box 217, Hickory, Pa. 
J. R. Henderson, 6,056. 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn., Box 7, Stuart, 
Ia, Roy A. Gilman. 33,690. 

Karakul Fur Sheep Registry, Fabius, N. Y. 
Annette S. Harris. 

United Karakul Registry, 3459 N. Verdugo Rd., 
Glendale, Calif. May Cook, 30. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders Assn., West 
Milton, Ohio. Ralph Shaffer, 406. 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Assn., 61 Angelica 
St., St. Louis. E. H. Mattingly, 2,834. 

American Oxford Down Record Assn., Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. C. E. Puffenberger. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn., 
2709 Sherwood Way, San Angelo, Tex. Charlotte T. 
Harvey, 11,516. 

American Romney Breeders Assn., 200 Withy- 
combe Hall, Corvallis, Oregon. H. A. Lindgren, 

American Shropshire Registry Assn., Inc., Box 
678, Lafayette, Ind. Mrs. Jessie F. Ritenour, 9,638. 


American Southdown Breeder’s Assn., 212 So. 
ee St., State College, Pa. Wm. L. Henning, 


American Suffolk Sheep Society, Box 226, Mos-~- 
cow, Idaho. C. W. Hodgson, 12,459. 

National Suffolk Sheep Assn., Box 324, Columbia, 
Mo, Ruth Day, 21,783. 

U. S. Targhee Sheep Assn., Big Timber, Mount. 
Arvid Larson, 2,428. 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, R. D. 3, Bath, 
N. Y. Eloise S. Spraker, 200. 


HORSES 


American Albino Horse Club, Inc., Butte, Nebr. 
Ruth E. White, 56. 

Appaloosa Horse Club, Inc., Box 166, Moscow, 
Idaho. George B. Hatley, 1,753. 

Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, Inc., 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Henry B. Babson, 1,372, 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America, 282 So. 
Wabash St., Wabash, Ind. Blanche A. Schmalzried, 


365. 

Clydesdale Breeders Assn. of the U.S., 910 Goff 
Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. Nathan Goff, 17. 

American Cream Draft Horse Assn., Hubbard, Ia. 
Mrs. Raynold Topp, 8. 

Morgan Horse Club, Inc., 90 Broad St., New York, 
N. Y. F. B. Hills, 630. 

Palomino Horse Assn., Box 446, Reseda, Calif. 
Willard M. Beanland. 

Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Box 82, 
Mineral Wells, Tex. Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, 596 

Percheron Horse Assn. of America, R. R. 1, Fair 
Oaks, Ind. Mrs. Anne Brown, 118. 

American Quarter Horse Assn., 2736 W. 10th 
Ave., Amarillo, Tex. Howard K. Linger, 33,488. 

American Saddle Horse Breeders Assn., 929 So. 
Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. Charles J. Cronan, Jr., 
1,900 

‘American Shetland Pony Club, Box 648, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Charles F. Osborn, 6,644. 

American Shire Horse Assn., Box 10, Hallsville, 
Mo. Lawrence L. Kramer. 

United States Trotting Assn., 1349 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Edward F. Hackett, 5,485. 

Tennessee Walking. Horse Breeders’ Assn., of 
America, P. O. Box 87, Lewisburg, Tenn. Mrs. 
Marianne Hawkins, 1,800. 

Jockey Club, 300 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Marshall Cassidy, 11,081. 

Welsh Pony Society of America, Wicomico Church, 
Va. Mrs. H. L. Shelton, 655. 
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Wheat flakes. , : 
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- August and September. 


Source: Forest Service 
During the summer of 1959, the danger of forest 


- fires in the western part of the country, includ- 


ing Alaska, was the most severe in recent years. 
Fire danger was high or extreme in all Pacific 
Coast States, Arizona and New Mexico, in the 
northern Rocky Mountains, and in the Great 


- Basin country of Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, The 


fire season began early because of light snowfall 
during the winter and low rainfall in the spring. 
The worst fire months in the West are usually 
This summer critical fire 
conditions during June resulted in large and costly 
fires in Alaska and Arizona. Extended drought 


conditions combined with record high tempera- 


tures over most of Utah and Nevada made this 
year’s forest fire season into early August one of 
the most critical ever experienced in those 
States. 

California had the worst drought in many 
years, and fire danger remained critical all 
summer. Approximately 25 large fires, mostly 
in valuable timber, burned 100,000 acres in the 
national forests of California during July and 
August. A dozen large fires occurred on national 


- forests in Oregon during the same period. The 


jargest and one of the most costly and damaging 
fires occurred in June on the Tonto National 
Forest, Arizona, burning 28,000 acres. A fire in 
the Black Hills National Forest early in Septem- 
ber surrounded the town of Deadwood, South 
Dakota, and necessitated evacuation of its 3,500 
residents. Another fire burned the lookout tower 
on Morton Peak, San Bernardino National Forest, 
California, and the female lookout was rescued 
by helicopter. Elsewhere in the United States, 
fire conditions were normal. 

In spite of the severe conditions, Federal and 
State protection forces controlled most fires and 
kept them small. Increased use of airplanes and 
helicopters in forest firefighting contributed ma- 
terially to early control and to holding down the 
area burned. This use included scouting for forest 
fires, bombing with. chemicals, transportation of 
fire fighters and cargo, and rescuing injured fire 
fighters. 


AIRCRAFT TANKERS SPRAY FIRE 

In 1958, the Forest Service used aircraft tank- 
ers on 322 fires on which more than 1,500,000 
gallons of fire retardant mixture were applied, 
compared to 1957 use of 640,000 gallons on 100 
fires. The use of these chemicals was an important 
factor in holding area burned to less than one- 
half of the 5-year average. Helicopters were 
flown 3,746 hours while transporting 11,508 
people and 362,642 pounds of cargo. Helicopters 
are gradually expanding operational areas and in- 
creasing speed and strength of attack, They are 
used extensively to move ground personnel, and in 
replacing and retrieving smokejumpers. This 
method reduces travel time and fatigue of fire- 
men, speeds up their return and—enables fewer 
men to handle more fires. Greater use was made 
of smokejumpers (parachuting firefighters) in 
1958 than any year in the history of this method 
of attack. During the fire season 2,251 jumps 
were made to 788 fires. In 1957 1,497 jumps were 
made to 319 fires. 

On the 181,000,000 acres of national forest lands 
administered by the Forest Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, 8,004 fires were reported during 
the first 8 months of 1959. Although this was 
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Forest Fires in 1959 


U. S. Department of 


Agriculture 

somewhat less than the 8,232 fires reported in 
the corresponding period of 1958, the total area 
burned was 5 times greater. The total area 
burned between Jan. 1 and Aug. 31, 1959 was 
197,218 acres compared with 38,062 acres in the 
same 8 months of 1958. Of the 8,004 fires in 
national forests in the first 8 months of 1959, the 
Forest Service was able to hold all but 609 to 
less than 10 acres. 


FOREST FIRES IN 1958 
For all forest lands, Federal; State and private, 
exclusive of Alaska, 97,910 fires were reported in 
1958. Area burned was 3,280,255 acres. Com- 
parable figures for 1957 were 83,392 fires and 
3,409,038 acres burned. Reported fires in Alaska 
totaled 275 with 314,857 acres burned in 1958, com- 
pared to 264 fires and 4,718,372 acres burned in 
About 36,464,000 acres of State and private land 
still lacked organized protection against fires in 
1959. Most of this was in the South. In 1958, 
4.99% of the unprotected area was burned, com- 
pared with 0.24% of the protected area. Sixty 
percent of the total area burned was in the un- 

protected area, The record for 1958: 


Acreage 

Region No. of Fires burned 
Rocky Mountain 7,703 265,595 
Pacific 11,096 296,895 
North Central 11,995 382,762 
Southern 56,262 2,159,972 
Eastern 10,854 175,031 


On lands under organized protection, 19,581 
fires were of incendiary origin, chiefly the result of 
deliberate annual burning of the woods in rural 
areas of the South. Burning of brush or debris 
in or near woodland areas caused 18,316 fires; 
careless smokers 14,171; lightning 10,828; campers 
3,522; railroads 2,646; and lumbering 1,411. 


MUTUAL AID IN SUPPRESSION 

In 1959, definite progress was made among 
protection forces in furnishing mutual aid in forest 
fire emergencies. Two of the four Interstate 
Forest Fire Protection Compacts previously estab- 
lished to meet such emergencies, the Northeastern 
and the Southeastern Compacts, showed their 
worth in bringing about improved coordination 
and mutual aid in fire suppression in the States 
covered by the compacts. 

A “project fire’ exercise in which simulated 
fires were handled under emergency conditions 
was held by the Southeastern States Compact at 
Eatonton, Georgia, August 17-20, 1959. About 170 
people took part as participants, trainees, and 
observers. Eight of the 10 States in the compact— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia— 
were represented. North Carolina and West Vir- 
ginia did not participate. 

The other Forest Fire Protection Compacts—the 
South Central and Mid-Atlantic States—when 
fully organized and activated will become a force 
in coordinated forest fire fighting in their ter- 
ritories. 

This cooperation in developing joint plans for 
protection from forest fires, exchange of fire 
fighting personnel in emergency, and equitable 
allocation of costs arising from these activities 
will strengthen fire suppression and materially 
reduce losses to our natural resources. 


orest Areas 


Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. (In Acres) Data as of June 30, 1958, 


States ) Areal States Areal States | Areal || States Areal 
Alabama... . 632,433 ||Kentucky. .. 459,179||New York... 13,747]| Virginia. . ..»| 1,450,344 
Alaska. .....| 20,742,290||Louisiana... . 591,726)||N. Carolina... 1,137,434|| Washington... 9,688,940 
Arizona.....| 11,385,405||Maine...... 50,281||N. Dakota... 1,104,532|| W. Virginia.. 903,991 
Arkansas....| 2,436,440||Mass.......- 1,651/;Ohio.......- 106,151|| Wisconsin... 1,467,285 
California. ..| 19,989,843} |Michigan.... 2.567,923||Oklahoma.. . 270,883 Wyoming... . 9,141,954 
Colorado. ...| 14,363,693 ||Minnesota... 2,833,589)||Oregon..... a 14,935,241 — 
Florida... ...| 1,190,321||Mississippi. . 1,133,903)| Pennsylvania} 471,078|| Total States |188,007,086 
Georgia..... 84,334) |Missouri.. . . 1,375,281||S. Carolina. . 587,278 . 

Idaho.......| 20,325,960|/Montana.... 18,571,769||S Dakota... . 2,004,275) , 

Illinois...... 10,953 ||Nebraska 339,716||Tennessee.. . 595,980|| Puerto Rico 34,621 
Indiana..... 121,046 ||Nevada Texas. ...0+) 782,939 —— 
Towa...2)..+ 5,695||N. Hamp Utah... 2-52) 7,929,734 

Kansas...... 106,585||New Mex: Vermont.... 231,826||Grand Total 188,041,707 


Includes land utilization prvjects 
130,044 acres in the process of acquis: 
STATE FORESTS AND C 
nits 371, Acreage 21,761,670. Source 
ts—(Including municipal, 
4,426,077. (Data as of 1953.) 5S 


State Forests—U: 
Community 
3,631, Acreage, 


Fores 


county, 


OMMUNITY FORESTS 
e—Conservation Yearbook, 1958. 
school, and publi 
ource—American Forestry 


c organization forests)—Units 
Association, Washington, D.C. 
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United States Imports of Coffee, 1958, 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Commerce 


The United States imports more coffee than any other country in the world. It cp ie seven 
i ted by the next country, France, and? France uses about one- more - 
epee nue coanhey, West Germany. Other major im 


porters, in order, are Italy, 


Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Great Britain, Netherlands. 
COFFEE, RAW OR GREEN 


Origin Pounds | Value Origin 
PU EENE ts edb eevee 0 6 $406,468,466/||West Portuguese Africa. 
“6D )0) CR eo 290,955,624 | (Nigeria. .............. 
MUNNAR cress < ccretaloh cw) o 73,546,000] Surinam, ............. 
Guatemala............| 116,676,882}  53,325,812|/Rep. of Panama....... 
British Hast Africa..... 101,357,560 37,753,340) |AGER. . 6. wel ssa -- oie 
El Salvador........... 95,741,084 40,683,215/\India. ................ 
OSES Sap Some neeae 92,515,165; 32,553,097 ||Cameroon............ 
PVeneruela.... ct ke 70,401,490 33,978,339 ||Canal Zone............ 
Belgian Congo,........ 67,813,396| 27,499,370||Netherlands Antilles. ... 
PMIODIAA ate ick es 60,570,807; 25,446,408) |Liberia..........:.... 
Dominican Republic... . 50,418,861 21,926,876}|French Somaliland. .... 
PIOUBOOR SG we ice clea sa 47,819,702 19,085,414 ||Bolivia....+— 2... 2... 
Costa Rica 2 *:|  39'90/9¢7| _ 19°204'049 ||Ghion of South Africa. 
Ly eet 990, 264, d at 
mae x 15,216,699] Jamaioa...2... 0... 000.1. 
5 14,165,179 | |Singapore...... 
10,440,747||Saudi Arabia. . 
1 6,604,877 ||British Guiana. . 
8,759,337 ||British Honduras. . 
5,424,497 ||Fr. Equatorial Afric 
6,051,61 2,990,858 !|Portuguese Asia. . . 
British West Africa..... 4,569,326 1,664,151|/Canada........... 
French Guiana......... 4,044,647 1,331,768 
Indonesia... ...... 2,715,762 1G61 335|F- Dotal a. case. ae 
Trinidad & Tobago... .. 2,645,685) 907,837 
COFFEE, ROASTED OR PROCESSED 
Switzerland........... 233,407 | 139,775|| Mexico. . 
Wenezuela............. 171,150 82,398 || Canada. .. 
RIGUTEARICH ag fe) cs csuprs’s ates 112,600) 52,925|| Guatemala 
El Salvador........... 37,500) 16,219 [——_—_—___ 
Cuba: sos... 26,747 | 14,803 Total 600,176 317,298 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture estimated that 
the 1959-1960 coffee crop would reach 56,100,000 
bags for export, about 1,000,000 more than in 
1958-1959. The year ends July 1. There are 132 lbs. 
of coffee to a bag. 

Brazil’s crop is expected to account for the 
biggest part of South America’s increased output. 
Exportable production is pegged at a record 
29,000,000 bags, up 3,000,000 from 1958-1959. Co- 
lombia’s production for export is estimated at 
7,000,000 bags, 500,000 more than the year before. 
Output in French West Africa is expected to be 
lifted by production from new trees, and further 
gains are forecast for Angola, Belgian Congo and 
Uganda. 

Colombia exported more coffee in 1959, but be- 
cause prices were lower its earnings were only 
Slightly above those of 1958. Unusually heavy coffee 
exports continued through June with a total of 


501,597 bags of 60 kilograms. The high level of 
exports brought Colombia’s total exports for the 
coffee year ending June 30 to 6,100,000 bags, great- 
est since 1955-56. Exports were 2,900,000 bags for 
the first half of 1959, compared with only 2,170,000 
in the first half 1958. The fall of coffee prices has 
meant that earnings for this period were up only 
7.5%, or about $13,000,000 over 1958. 

Colombia was tentatively assigned an export 
quota of 5,900,000 bags for the year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1959, and 2,300,000 bags for the 4-month 
period June-September 1959. 

Guatemala at the end of 1958 was selling prime- 
washed coffee at’ $37 per 100 lbs. f.o.b. at port, 
compared with $55 a year earlier. 

Panama sold part of its 1957-58 coffee crop 
abroad at a loss to provide storage_and funds 
needed to continue the Government's price support 
program. 


Sales of Retail Stores, by Kinds of Business 
Source: Office of Business Economics and Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 


Kinds of business | 1957 1958 
All retail stores!................ /200,002 200,353 
Durable goods stores!.... , sc 63,409 
Automotive group.............. 38,590] 33,859 
Motor vehicle, other automotive | 
WL OS a a eee 36,298) 31,577 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers . 2,292] 2,282 
Furniture and appliance group..| 10/584| 10/324 
Furniture, home furnishings 
BUOUGA Mint. sctin heeds, wees Lani 6,601) 6,636 
Household appliance, radio 
BOOB et on IK en ostea es 3,983) 3,688 
Lumber, building, hardware group| 10,687] 10,808 
umber, building materials 
Galery). a2, GaAs ene eS 7,950| 8,155 
Hardware stores .......:...:. ,737| 2,653 
Nondurable goods stores! , 131,650 136,944 
ADDALCL. ROU, . bea ooo sens 277) 12,55 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores.| § 2/487| 2'349 


1Sales of jewelry stores 
stores are not shown 
*Not shown separately, but included in totals. 
SNot comparable with earlier 
Total Retail Stores Sa 
(1954) 169,135; (1955) 183 


: 


Kinds of business 


1957 | 1958 


Women's apparel, accessory 


SCOPE et on eres eke 
Family and other apparel 
BUOLDBantos pein en eee ee 
Shoe storesdscs. ssc s. 
Drug and proprietary stores 
Eating and drinkin; 7 
Food group!..... 47,786 
Grocery stores. ....... 42,444] 44,547 
Gasoline service stations 15,070} 15,757 
General merchandise group... . |. 21,157} 21,667 
Department stores, excl. mail 
wate (2) _ | 312,563 
1,477| «1,552 
3,523| 3,609 
eA) Sh eRe <2 610) 6. € 6.8 we ala henws eka, 2 2 
Liquor sistoresitia crac ae $319 heck 


, other durable goods stores, other food stores, and 4 ¥ 
Separately but are included in the totals, nd SQinEE Ronaireblseeous 


years due to change in classification. 
fes (In millions of dollars)—(1951 
851; (1956) 189,729; (1957) 


) 156,548; (1952) 162,353; 


L . 
200,002; (1958) 200,353, SHECE DS REMADE 


3 [ » can carry 700,000 liters (about 1 2 
which are filled and emptied by four pump statioins. The femperatave ores), in slass-enamel puke: 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
Exports Decrease, Imports Rise, First Half, 1959 


Source: International Economic Analysis Div., Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Dept. of Commerce, 


United States imports of foreign prod- 
ucts advanced to a new high level in the 
first half, January through June, 1959, but 
exports decreased from the peak rate of 2 
years earlier. Trends, however, forecasted 
an improvement in exports during the 
second half, 1959. 

The value of commercial exports in 
January-June, 1959, fell to $7.9 billion, 4% 
below the corresponding eae 1958, and 

- 23% below the peak rate, first half of 1957. 
In volume the decline in exports closely 
resembled that in yalue. Average export 
prices showed little change from the high 
levels of the preceding 2 years. 

Through May exports moved at an 
average value of 6% below those of May, 
1958: in June and July shipments abroad 
showed modest gains over 1958. 

U. S. imports soared to $7.4 billion, 18% 
above the 6-month total of the year be- 
fore. Expansion by volume, 22%, was 
larger than that by value, as import prices 
declined moderately from levels a year 
earlier. One deviation from the average 
was the big decline of 22% in the unit 
value of coffee imports. 

The upward surge in U. S. foreign pur- 
chases, accompanied by the decline in 
sales abroad, resulted in a sharp reduc- 
tion to $0.5 billion in the margin of mer- 
chandise exports over imports. This con- 
trasts with the export surplus of $2 bil- 
lion in Jan.-June, 1958, when most of the 
drop in exports from their peak had al- 
ready occurred, but when imports were 
considerably below current levels. 

COTTON EXPORTS DROP 

_ Agricultural exports fell by 7% to $1.8 
billion. Raw cotton shipments were 
halved, owing partly to lower prices for 
foreign cotton. These exports are ex- 
pected to increase as the large cotton crop 
of 1959 with lower export prices becomes 
available. Gains were made in shipments 
to India, feed grains to Europe, soybeans 
to Canada, Europe and Japan. Commer- 
cial shipments of nonfarm products de- 
clined about 4% to $6.1 billion. Machinery, 
comprising one-third of this group, de- 
creased by a similar percentage. Ship- 
ments of electrical and construction 

_machinery to Latin America fell by 

17%. Metal-working machinery to Japan 

dropped. Exports of aircraft, reflecting 
technological changes, dropped two- 
thirds below the first 6 mos. of 1958. Auto 
sales were Slightly higher in the category 


of trucks and pas Coal and steel export 
declined by 30% and 22%, most of the 
steel reductions being in pipes and tub- 
ing. Increases occurred in the export of 
chemical products. 


BIG AUTOMOBILE IMPORT 


Imports were Jed by an advance in 
foreign automobiles, three-fourths larger 
than first 6 mos. 1958. Finished steel im- 
ports more than doubled, in expectation 
of the strike. Semifabricated steel showed 
the largest ain in imports of raw ma- 
terials, which rose by 18%. We also im- 
ported more sawmill products, industrial 
diamonds, raw wool, crude rubber and 
iron ore. Imports decreased in nonferrous 
metals. Coffee imports were higher by 
13%, but value was lower by 11%. Higher 
U.S. prices attracted more foreign meat. 

Contrasting with the decline in exports 
was the steep rise of 42% in imports from 
Western Europe. Purchases from _ the 
Common Market countries increased by 
more than 50%, and those from the United 
Kingdom rose by over one-third. Auto- 
mobiles, the leading import from the area, 
rose 70% to a new record. 


CANADA FRADE IMPROVES 


U. S. trade with Canada rose about 10% 
in the first half of 1959. In exports, a large 
part of the gain was in machinery and 
automobiles, while increased imports 
stemmed mainly from advances in saw- 
mill products, iron ore, paper and paper 
materials, and machinery. 

Exports to the Far East were siebely 
lower but imports rose by one-third. 
sharp drop in cotton purchases by Japan 
was offset by advances in other commodi- 
ties, particularly chemicals. Exports to 
India rose by over one-half, while those 
to Korea and Pakistan declined by two- 
fifths. Part of that change reflected shifts 
in wheat purchases under Public Law 
480, with those to India rising, and those 
to Korea and Pakistan declining. 

Goods from Japan soared in the first 
half- of 1959, as increases, especially in 
steel-mill products, textile manufactures, 
and machinery, pushed the total ahead by 
over 50%. Imports from other countries 
in the area rose by one-fifth, largely re- 
fiecting American recovery and demand 
for raw materials. Imports increased of 
rubber from Malaya and Thailand, textiles 
from Hong Kong, wool from New Zea- 
land, and meat from Australia. 


-U. §. Trade With Latin American Republics 


Source: International Economic Analysis Div., Dept. of Commerce 


Merchandise trade with the 20 American repub- 
lics dropped 10% in exports and 5% in imports in 
1958. An analysis published in April, 1959, showed 
a total export of $4.2 billion, second highest level 
and an income value of $3.6 billion. The decline 
levellea off late in the. year and was never as 
severe as the decline in shipments to Europe, 
Asia and Canada. 

Most of the decline in imports came from re- 
duced purchases by the U. S. of raw materials and 
coffee. Increases in foodstuffs imported offset de- 
creases in raw materials. The total represented 54% 
of all purchases from Latin America. Imports 
turned upward in the final 3 mos. of 1958. 

Latin America was second only to Europe as a 
market for United States exports, taking 26% of 
the commercial exports, a slightly higher percent- 
age than 1957. A larger percentage of manufactured 
goods went to Latin America. One-third or more 
of ail exports of machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, iron and steel mill products and medicinals 
went there. 

Mexico took the largest number of U. S. exports, 
with Venezuela, Cuba and Brazil following in that 
order. Exports to Brazil increased to a value of 


$530,000,000, against $484,000,000 (1957). Ship- 
ments to other countries dropped. 

Over half of the decline in exports to Latin 
America was in metal products and automotive 
equipment. There was a drop in the shipment of 
steel pipe and tubing to Venezuela. Shipments of 
automobiles were one-fifth below those of 1957, and 
the decline in motor truck export to Argentina, 
Chile and Cuba was one-third in value from 1957. 
Brazil, however, used more small motor trucks 
than the year before and 50% more railroad equip- 
ment went to Brazil, Argentina and Mexico, 
financed mainly by the Export-Import Bank. There 
was a 10% decline in chemical shipments, fewer 
medicinal preparations going to Argentina. 

Latin America was the principal source of U. 5. 
imports, 28% of the total, comprising over half of 
our purchases of foreign foods, and one-fourth of 
industrial materials. Venezuela's petroleum prod- 
ucts constituted 84% of its sales to the U. S. Brazil 
ranked second as a supplier, chiefly of coffee with 
Cuba third, sending sugar. The decline in imports 
of coffee affected Brazil, Colombia Guatemala, El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. Declines in import of 
metals, chiefly copper, hit Chile, Peru and Bolivia, 
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672 Trade and Transportation—Exports and Imports 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, July, 1959 
(Millions of dollars) 


rs Imports ses a piss A, 
Year Total, General consumptio: expo: 
including U.S. imports? imports 
reexports merchandise Free Dutiable 
3,934 2,625 1,649 892 = 
10,530 10,309 4,159 2,74 1,349 6,371 
15,338 15,160 5,756 3,458 2,212 D8: 
12,653 12,532 124 4,177 2,918 5, 
12,051 11,936 622 886 rs 5,429 
10,275 5 woes rae 3,976 Lene 
. 14,879 10, 5 5 
15,201 i 10,717 6,257 4,491 4,484 n 
15,774 15,652 10,873 5,920 4,859 4,901 
5, 14,981 10,215 6 4,572 4,895 
15,550 i 11,384 ,03 5,300 4,166 
19,090 18,940 12.615 6,235 6,281 6,475 
20,850 20,671 - 12,982 6,036 6,914 7,868 
13,858 17.693 12,830 5,335 7,399 5,028 


4In addition to regular commercial exports, the data for war and postwar years include aid and 
telief shipments largely made under the following programs: Lend-lease in the war years; UNRRA in 
immediate postwar years; civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States armed forces 
beginning 1944; ECA program beginning April 1948; and Mutual Defense Assistance program beginning 
July 1950, both continuing under the Mutual Security program since the beginning of 1952. Supplies 
shipped to United States armed forces abroad for their Own use are excluded. a 
*General imports—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption phannels: plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 
‘Imports for consumption—Include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 
4Exports totals include estimates for civilian supply shipments to occupied areas. 
5The available figures for free and dutiable imports understate imports for consumption, as compared 
with the general import total of $12,830,000,000, by approximately $47,000,000. 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 
Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, July 1959 
(Value in millions of dollars) 


Exports, including reexports! General imports 
Year No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & 
Amer, | Amer. |Europe?/Oceania| Africa Amer. | Amer. |Europe?2/Oceania Africa 
065.8 435.6 | 1,653.7 705.4 | 160.6 693.4 395.1 404.0 | 1,001.7 131.2 
1,919.1 645.2 | 5,530.4 | 1,187.2 523.7 1,898.3 976.1 4794 508.3 297.0 
3,829.5 | 2,353.6 | 5,768.2 | 2'567.5 821.5 2,143.8 | 1,254.2 877. 1,153.1 327.3 
3,395.3 | 1,911.6 | 4,380.1 | 2)181/5 784.7 2,539.6 | 1,559.8 | 1,171.1 | 1145916 393.7 
3,298.7 | 1,561.8 | 4,238.8 | 2'330.0 621.8 2,493.7 | 1,501.3 980. 1,309.2 337.5 
439.5 | 1,375.6 | 2,965.3 | 1,617.1 | 36271 3,100.6 | 1,962.9 | 1,448.9 | 1'846.1 493.7 
-0 | 2,112.9 ,143.0 | 2,486.8 606.8 3,498.6 | 2,327.1 | 2,119.4 | 2'433:1 589.1 
4,535.5 | 1,881.6 | 3,386.5 | 2419/9 596.4 3,741.3 | 2,284.0 | 2'029.2 | 2'056.3 606.8 
953 4,613.7 | 1,572.6 909.9 | 2,241.4 | 525.2. | 3/7405 2,376.8 | 2,335.2 | 1,827.5 593.3 
: 4,396.9 1,815.4 | 3,408.6 | 2,217.3 | 589;9 3,637.2 | 2,258.4 {2.0828 | 1632.4 604.5 
: 4,959.9 | 1,677.3 :197.9 | 2,390.9 611.9 4,038.0 | 2,224.3 | 2,453.3 | 2'049°5 619.4 
1956. 6,016.7 | 1,992.2 | 5,189.8 | 3'025'6 | 676.5 | 4,338.7 2,517.2 | 2,963.3 | 2)198.4 597.5 
1957... .| 6,117.8 | 2,624.4 | 5,787.6 3,654.7 683.3 4,473.5 | 2,574.3 | 3,146.7 | 2,200.8 586.9 
19584... .| 5,499.4 | 2,213.0 | 4/5798 2,881.0 615.4 | 4/4987) 2,311.1 | 3,356.3 | 2/206/4 560.9 


1Beginning 1950. export figures by continents exclude “speci ee! ich 
data by destination are not available. : pecla? \ea\eeary i, scusanies Aloe wee 


2Iceland and Turkey are included in data for Europe in all years shown. 
®Export data exclude civilian supplies shipped to occupied areas through United States armed forces. 


U. S. Exports and Imports on Dry Cargo Vessels 
PER CENT CARRIED ON U.S. FLAG VESSELS TO anD FROM 10 LEADING TRADE AREAS 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
(Shipping weight in 1,000 of long tons) 


Dry cargo exports Dry cargo imports 
ae pate Maat ee 
195. 
Trade area Evrae ot coe Berea io ob. noes 

one: | ee pains ere se: Per- | Ship- | Per- 

cen pin cen ping cent in cent 

ed % weight | U. S.| weight | U. s. weight | U. S. wolght is, 
Motel. .....s... 93,353| 16 127,314 18 71,351 17 "77,451 23 

Total ocean-borne (excluding trade Si ie ee 
Wien Canada)... 78,058} 15 105,74 
BR ees ees. 2. ts, f a MOL AP Sosal 27 Be'oss| ig 3333) 38 
Greet tates Canaan’) Grae] 8 | aba 3 | BS as | Aha) 8 
Auores, eucaterranean and Black Sea. 13,650| 14 17913 2 Tage 33 T'éoe 39 
; nd Red Sea......| 3'614| 49 ; : } 

North China, incl. Shanghai and Japan 10,662] 17 15,879 31 ate 33 et < 3 
Atlantie, Canada and New Foundland. , 873 1 1,098 2 91596 6 13,636] 16 
West Coast, South America........ | 1,200] 39 1,512| 42 6,988} 24 7,428| 32 
United Kingdom and Fire..°°!).°'"::|  4’908| 32 5,9 17 947] 31 813] 33 
Boe South America... .. 17.7 7° 2,756} 19 3,930} 20 2,449] 17 3,358] 22 
MAGE ALCAB sec es esis ccc. ., 9,789! 27 10,782! 27 12,032! 23 13/311 27 
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: United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 
ource: partment of Commerce by International Econ 

of Foreign Commerce, from data of che Bareau of Ge Cuneo e See 
(Value in Millions) 


Z Value of domestic exports | 


alue of imports! 


| Year —— 

(cal.) | Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Finish. || Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Fini 

7 Mater’Is |Foodst’s |Foodst’s? |Manuf's |Manuf’s?||Mater’Is|Foodst’s|Foodst’s |Manuf’s Marae 

4 1940.. 463.7 74.0 166.9 900.0 2,329.6 1,010.8 285.1 2774 55 408. 

1945. . 870.6 432. 1,286.1 779.5 6,216.3 1,183.1 693.2 461.6 oo8 3 g3i9 
1946. .| 1,415.8 648.1 | 1,555.6 895.1 4,985.6 || 1,729.1 814.4 503. 930. 846.9 
1947..| 1,601.4 | 1,348.8 | 1,802.0 | 1,784.8 8,625.3 1,765.5 | 1,016.8 655.7 | 1,244.9 982.8 
1948..| 1,488.4 | 1,265.8 | 1,366.5 | 1,370.6 7,040.8 || 2,147.0 | 1,271.6 731.2 | 1,633.1 | 1,309.1 
1949. .| 1,779.8 | 1,341.8 907.5 | 1,355.8 6,551.2 1,853.7 | 1,332.9 740.8 | 1,418.4 | 1,245.9 
1950. .| 1,886.0 759. 634.1 | 1,121.0 5,741.5 || 2,465.5 | 1,749.6 898. 2,125.9 | 1,503.7 
1951. .| 2,470.8 | 1,401.2 880.7 | 1,668.0 8,458.9 || 3,364.6 | 2,076.7 | 1,021.6 | 2,458.6 | 1,895.9 
1952. .| 1,982.4 | 1,369.3 736.1 | 1,621.3 9,339.5- |} 2,937.4 | 2,068.3 | 1,082.6 | 2,565.7 | 2,093.6 
1953..| 1,626.1 962. 759.1 | 1,423.3 | 10,881.3 || 2,613.0 | 2,185.3 | 1,107.9 | 2,678.4 | 2,194.3 
1954. .| 1,898.7 740.8 832.2 | 1,818.7 9,690.5 || 2,413.2 | 2,200.1 | 1,117.1 | 2,312.7 | 2,196.4 
1955. .| 1.907.3 930 1,012. 2.308.8 9,262.7 || 2,845.4 | 1,998.4 | 1,117.5 | 2,776.5 | 2,598.9 
1956. .| 2,514.9 | 1,332.5 | 1,263.9 | 2,774.7 | 11,054.0 |} 3,087.0 | 2,036.1 | 1,167.0 | 3,004.7 | 3,221.0 
1957. .| 3,110.4 | 1,332.4 | 1,162.8 | 3,241.9 | 11,823.3 3,211.2 | 2,020.4 | 1,272.1 | 2,919.8 | 3,527.1 
19583..! 2,136.6 | 1,279.9 | 1,101.9 | 2,275.3 | 10,899.9 |! 2,785.1 | 1,942.2 | 1,516.7 | 2,660.2 | 3,910.4 


1General imports through 1933: imports for consumption thereafter. 

2Private relief shipments of food products are included in data shown here for Manufactured 
Foodstuffs, rather than under the economic class of finished manufactures where they were reported 
formerly. 3See note on page 697. 

Total agricultural exports were valued as follows (in millions of dollars): 1950—2,873.1; 1951—4,040.1 


1952—3,431.1; 1953—2,847.5; 1954—3,053.8; 1955—3,198.3; 6—4,169.6; 1957—4,505.9; 1958—3,854.0 
Agricultural imports for consumption were valued as follows (in millions of dollars): 1950—3,986.8; 
Haig cg 1952—4,519.0; 1953—4,184.8; 1954—3,972.8; 1955—3,982.0; 1956—3,961.0; 1957—3,965.3; 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official reports of the several waterways 


Year (Cal.) | Welland Tpeapeiaes Sepeiee Suez Panama Manchester 
Short Tons Short Tops et T ng Long Tons 
5,750,578 18,654,919 32,731,631 18,740,176 5,699,125 
7,179,594 21,513,939 36,576,581 23,974,956 6,959,988 
7,378,010 23,559,313 55,081,056 23,502,911 248, 116 
60,194 24,373,752 68,861,548 ,661, 035,521 
9,969,271 27,439,076 81,795,523 29,962,896 9,886,322 
9,916,857 29,325,034 80,356,338 31,751,434 10,948,206 
9,836,395 31,354,139 86,137,037 34,553,834 11,861,449 
10,081,992 33,373 ,06 92,905,439 38,119,885 12,485,071 
9,637,0. 30,070,701 102,493.851 39,027,815 16,359,612 
11,446,620 34,874,198 115,756,398 43,786,800 18,563,376 
, 13,499,698 40,016,565 164,625,265 46,040,026 18,505,062 
12,191,142 37,231,330 | N.A. 49,702,000 16,838,510 
11,762,280 35,096,767 | N.A 48,124,809 17,984,053 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The St. Lawrence Waterway, the largest in- 
land navigation system on the continent, extends 
from the Atlantic Ocean to Duluth at the western 
end of Lake Superior, a distance of 2,342 miles. 
With the deepening of channels and locks to 27 it. 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development and 
Great Lakes’ Authorities, ocean carriers are able 
toe penetrate to ports in the Canadian interior 
and the American midwest. The Seaway begins 
at Montreal and extends to Lake Ontario. 

The main route canals are on the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes, including the Lachine, 
Soulanges, Cornwall, Farran Point, Rapide Plat 
and Galop canals on the St, Lawrence, the Wel- 
land ship canal between Lake Ontario and Erie, 
the Sault Ste. Marie canal betwen Lake Huron 
and Superior and subsidiary canals and branches 
on the Richelieu and Ottawa rivers and con- 
necting Georgian Bay with Lake .Ontario. 

The Welland Canal, between Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie, has been deepened by Canada, 

Distances: From Duluth to Sault Ste. Marie, at 
the eastern end of Lake Superior, 394 mi.; Sault 
Ste. Marie to Detroit, via Lake Huron and Lake 
St. Clair, 332 mi.; Detroit to the the Welland 
Canal, at the eastern end of Lake Erie, 244 mi.; 
start of the Welland to Montreal, 369 mi.; Mont- 
real to Quebec, 160 mi.; Quebec to the Strait of 
Belle Isle and the Atlantic Ocean, 843 mi. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Although cargo tonnage fell off slightly in 1958, 
ocean-going ship tonnage and tolls on the Panama 
Canal reach new high marks. There were 9,187 
commercial transits, the first time the 9,000 total 
was exceeded, and toll collections of $42,834,000 
topped the previous year’s mark of $3,180,000. 
Cargo tonnage amounted to 48,124,809 tons, 
slightly under the 1957 tonnage of 49,702,000. 

Atlantic to Pacific movement totalled 22,843,000 
tons, compared with 25,340,000 tons the year 
before; from Pacific to Atlantic it was 25,281,508, 


a new high mark, compared with 24,272,357 the 
year before. 

Construction of the high-level Canal bridge was 
begun Dec. 30, 1958. A $12,000,000 project for 
widening and straightening the Canal Cut has 
been announced. 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army reported total freight traffic in short 
tons passing through the American and Canadian 
canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and On- 
tario as: (1954) 85,415,349; (1955) 114,648,927; 
(1956) 108,755,695; (1957) 112,803,498; (1958 prel.), 


76,683,531. na SUEZ CANAL 

The operating company of the Suez Canal, the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, 
was dispossessed in July, 1956, by President Nasser 
of Egypt. By international agreement the com- 
pany is being reimbursed by the United Arab 
Republic (successor to Egypt). in installments. 
See history of the Suez Canal, page 390. The cor- 
poration is now called the Compagnie Financiere 
de Suez and operates as an investment trust in 
Paris. 

The Canal was reported to have earned $120,- 
000,000 in tolls for the year ended June 30, 1959. 
It had the largest transit of ships on record. In 
1958 17,842 ships moved through the Canal, of 
which 9,588 were oil tankers. The depth of the 
channel, 35 ft., is being dredged to 37 ft. More 
than 50 ships move through the Canal daily. 
Leaving Port Said at 1 a.m. southbound, they 
steam at 7 knots, 10 min. apart; tankers 15 min. 
apart. Another convoy northbound leaves Suez at 
5:30 a.m, They pass on Great Bitter Lake. 


OTHER FOREIGN CANALS 
One of the busiest canals in Europe is the Gota, 
in Sweden, 115 mi. long. Others: Kiel Canal, 
Germany, connecting the Baltic with the North 
Sea, 61 mi.; Elbe, Germany, 41 mi.; Manchester, 
England, 35.5 mi.; Amsterdam, Netherlands, 16 
miles, 


: Department of 
ote bE Forevan Commerce, 


United States—Foreign Trade 
United States Foreign Trade with Leading Countries 


Commerce by Interna’ Division, Bureau 


tional Economie Analysis 
from basic data of the Bureau of the 


ee 
a 


For explanation of data see footnotes to table on page 673. 
(Value in millions of dollars) 


Area and country reexports 
= 1957 1958 
a North and peucs America 78 
Canada. Soh rien, Shen $3,912.5 Pieri 3 764.4 
567. : 
20 American Republics. 00... 0... 62.0 -- +++ "903.7 885.5 430.1 
Sa S Sige Gee 345.1 322.3 229°6 
eee American Republics a ee 8180 45.9 481.9 
2. Ss ee 73. ; 
34 aac Republic... . Lae 35 uss 
STi eet orks sc ansic «at : 249, : 
ce ait | et ate 
Chile. 1949 148.9 195.8 
Colon bia... Se 241-8 184.9 383.7 
RG SE ae ane : 
TROVE URS Soe a aaa ae 10:3 66 
ees ee 1868 1389 A 
48.7 $ = 
ee aber e aCe oS 11.4 
are uitibles hon heat. ok a hoes 84.4 74.6 273.4 316.8 
West Indies, Federation of. 74.5 70. 4 A 
Europe 463.2 | 3,077.5 | 3,287.9 
GEEC cour Bsisa | ooo | dows | S170 
ce: OEEC s countries, total... 680 573 37:1 oie 
aun : 0.4 r 
Belgium and ‘Luxembourg. . oe ae mee 84.6 
Denmark... 580.3 427.2 256.0 302.4 
Aomany, Wester a: *864 73 35.1 37.2 
er 10:2 114 6.7 10.4 
onan : 31. 8.7 16.4 
Ireland (Hire) . eas 487.2 245.0 275.1 
Beste] ae Tersitory of. 5849 443° 168.8 18918 
etherlands..... a “3 
85.5 69.3 63.3 74.8 
Pontes” 46.3 30.9 223 22.3 
Sweden. 231.8 195.1 118.7 sah 
Saitveriand: axe i. 3 aan 
Tur 39. 27. : : 
Unlted Kingain ea: 2; 1 oo - ee sy 
nian “ oo. . s, 
203.7 214.7 68.3 55.4 
Pigesacis. i 144.0 115.2 35.4 20.5 
Soviet bloc. .... 86.1 112.6 61. “ 
he Asia oe sane be asee 
ee ai | oe | |e 
Israel . ‘ ; 0. r 
Kuwait 38.8 42.6 112.2 167.1 
: 40.2 36.1 4.5 3.8 
Sauat ‘Arabia... Rh tae viene 68.9 58.6 41.0 72.2 
Syria Region) . 17.8 15.9 9.8 5.1 
Parhee Arab Repubile (8 y ee 3,248.2 2,461.3 1,938.4 1,855.8 
Ber porns & southeastern, and eastern Asia. , 2 ure pats fe 1 1aet Bt 
eyl on ive ¥ R = . * 
78.0 71.8 34.0 51.8 
ie ae |e | a 
a » f. : 5 ‘ " 
Udi souls 0 1,234.0 833.6 600.5 670.8 
Korea, Republic of. me 277 5 216.1 3.9 2.4 
} Malaya, Federation of ae 43.1 ) Laas 191.5 { 93.6 
Pp ‘ils meee ony of 115.4 \ 113° 39.6 36.9 
akistan : ; i Dae 
Philippines, Republic of. 369.3 291.4 262.1 274.0 
Asatte (Siam) : ee Hee Soe Bre 
alwan eo 2 < . . 
aan uM 78.9 {53 2.62 ($3 
Australia. 212.6 189.9 146.9 94.7 
New Zealand. . 53.8 43.3 65.1 110.7 
. Africa é 
Africa, totaly, cc iocwiscc bocce 683.3 615.4 586.9 560.9 
a 150 iy 406 37.2 
Angola. i 3 A ; 
Belgian Congo....._ 58.5 39.1 103.7 95.0 
British East Africa, total. 9.3 9.2 45.5 47.8 
United Arab Republic (Egypt Region). 40.1 51.9 17.0 17.8 
Ethiopia. . 5.4 10.7 32.6 28.6 
eS French Africa, total. ttl ie ye a 
a, fF 5 a 
Liberia. 59.6 53.4 33.3 33.1 
Morocco. . ae =e 47.4 41.4 10.5 8.2 
Nigeria. . 17.8 23.0 25.9 22.5 
ae and Nyasaland, Federation OS wings 20.1 11.7 52.4 32,3 
Union of South Africa. . 284.8 248.6 101.0 99.3 
HEE SE ate eee rie ee $20,850.3 | $17,857.9 | $12,982.3 | $12,829.7 
Central American Republics—Costa Rica, 


Exports, including 


El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. 
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Commerce at Principal U. S. Ports 
EXCLUDING GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
Calendar Year 1957. In tons of 2,000 pounds 
Port Tons Port Tons 
Portland Harbor, Me. 1 2 "712.579 555 
Searsport Harbor, Me. | \ he Guests fe meses 
Burlington Harbor, Vt. 16,828||Mobile Harbor, Ala 3, 
Portsmouth Harbor 1,308,499||Biloxi H : TSR dae 
Fail River Harber, Maas 2'101,120|| Greenville, Miss... 1,377,808 
New Bedford & Fairhaven ‘Harbor, Mass. 20,028||Gulfport Harbor, Miss. "340, 
Port of Boston, Mass. 20,326,258|| Natchez, Miss. : 427.719 
Salem Harbor, Mass. 1,269,869) | Pascagoula Harbor, “Miss. Pee ec: 370,370 
Providence River and Harbor, R. i ,903,027|| Vicksburg, Miss..............sscsaee 705,545 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn. 2,722,946||Baton Rouge, ca WR a) 2: 453,781 
Greenwich Harbor, Conn. ee: 325,426|| Lake Charles La... oe DLL ba on aaa 
New Haven Harbor, Conn. ......:....| 7,672;519||New Orleans, La...............:.+.-| 56,140,9 
New London Harbor, Conn........... 1,406,393||Beaumont, Tex. . DULL] 25 egocsza 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn............+56 77,329 re ae 
Stamford Harbor, Conn.............- 20,498|| Brazos Island Harbor, Tex.: 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y..:......... 76,905|| Brownsville, Tex. 1,028,395 
Hempstead Harbor, N. Y...........-.| 5,656,858|| Port Isabel, Tex. 654,323 
Huntington ee INES Mitr, raat ees 366,943 Gross total... . -| 1,682,718 
New York Harbor, Y. and N. J.: Corpus Christi Bay Area, "Tex.: 
ey gge nis fred Hook Channels..| 6 ears oe ree Tex A 16,281,833 
FON, IVOPoING OW. ato «verte ; arbor Islan ‘ex 3 
Buttermilk Channel, N. Y.......... 2,959,974 Gross total . 25'900.672 
Coney Island Creek, N. y. A 360,381)! preeport Harb a SF Eek one 
East Chester Creek, N. Y........... 1,889,889] | Qiiveston Ten... oe 
Tdust RAVER, ONES ae tea 14,942/472]| Houston, Tex... 
Flushing Bay, N. Y BP ae IS TOUT ators trast 
Gowanus Creek Channel, N. ¥. hac’ 4,762,226||5 tes ae exc: 3 
Gravesend Bay, N. oh 70, Doct t. st Pex... : 8 
Hapkoussok Wier, Nios... st 4,067,267|| 5 ort tay aces a = ee a, rae 
Harlem River, N.Y... 0... .65 e004 1,929, 186] | a City, Te arbor, Tex. eee ae 681,121 
Hudson River, N. Y. (lower section).. 1,415,705) ioral ye aee tet aa Kehr 
Hudson River ‘Channel, N. v.¥. § and I N. J. 23,422/7201| traena Ark 19 6, 
Jamaica Bay, N. Y 4,580, 161|| Segre a years 
Manhasset Bay, N. ¥.............. 1,048,737 Cattsioge en enn. ieee 
New York and New eee ae 74,493,664 Nore his Dent Weitem || ee 
Newark Bay, N. J.... 6,478,093) | x7 pen fem SS 37 5024 
Newtown Creek, N. Y... 8.118.413] Vesbvile, Tenn es 1 ee 
Passaic River, N. J... 9,£70,061}| enone Lats Mee eye 
Port Chester Harbor, 657,559! | Gincinnati, Ohio. es 
Raritan River, N. J 6,954,483] | Powiaville, Ky. bya 
Upper Bay, N. ¥.. 7,742,259 ‘Mount VernGnl oa 1508 a4 
Sl les 393-344|| Huntington, W. Va. 13,945,595 
Gross total! : | 186,803, 144 Minneapolis, Minn... 9 413-608 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. Y.. 439,051|| Crescent City Harbor, Calif. 38; 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N. ‘Y.. 912,841 y Harbor, Ca’ : 426,036 
Port of Albany, N. Y 7,360°387, | Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif 871,076 
Rondout Harbor, N, gd gg] Pane Bea por | raanaee 
Sabb hee ELT =e 590,136) | Sin Diego Harbor, Calif. ‘| 1,666,351 
oreo on: NS, se a ra Ne San Francisco Bay Area, Cali. 
Burlington-Fiorence-Roebling, N. J. Paapras0h 2 ecquincs Strate, Care cas 8,322,214 
Gamden-Gloucester, N. J. 3,361,2 Oakland Harbor, Calif. . 4,252,026 
Chester, Pa. 1'246'843|| Petaluma Creek, Calif.. - seam 68,261 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and vicinity... 18,585 .828)| areaweod Clty Pane Calif... 220 851,947 
New Castle, Del., and vicinity....... 10,510,772|| Richmond Harbor, Calif. 15,443,852 
Paulsboro, N, J., and vicinity....... | 13’8g8'164|| San Francisco Harbor, Califseseae 4,429,042 
Penn Manor, Pa., and vicinity... .-..: 7068,690}) cat Pablo Bay aud Mate tia 3,796,772 
Penns Grove-Carneys Point, N Bin ie = zee, = ese Bay Chane C Jp 3 Bese 
Philadelphia Harbor, Pa............- i spas 
Prien Sone Yo wid ¥ eee 901,095 Gross total. . vatne od astt et eh ESD ECO DBO 
Thompson Point an RACY 268, St on, fate saualeta caus oo ores saeco eae mas 
Prenton Harbor, N. J. . 417,902 Stockton, Calif. peer 
ees sion eternOr, Del... a as 2,528,650!|Goos Bay, Or 3.472. 
é ‘00 y, Oreg.. ,651 
Oth he . | 2,649,400)| Goquille River, Oreg. (Port of t Bandon). 21,32 
road total eee ream en ree 13,221 138 
Aliqui a-Rochester, ‘Pa eat Os | 8,977,040) | Portlan Teg.. 
Clai ton-Blizabeth, 1 St ey, Ay aC ee 13,677,374 |St. Helens, Oreg.. 369,800 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... -|- 9,936,730|| Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg.. 436,957 
Baltimore Harbor and Channels, 1 Md...| 52.014,472||Anacortes Harbor, 2,532,217 
Washington Harbor; Deve: : **| 2'2930'314||Bellingham Bay ane Phtbor Wash. 1,564,296 
Alexandria, Va.. | 320,027||Everett Harbor, Wash............... 3,283,449 
Hampton Roads ‘Va: \ Ciare et Oe ‘Wash River, Wash.| 1,605,039 
4 ammersley Inle as: 
Potce meenieeote | al ae ee 1tpere 
Hampton Creek, Va pees evens} = 520/409 Longview, W BeBe sae aoe 
Norful Harb Va | 49.148'520 Olympia Harbor, ‘as 3 885,235 
orfo arbor, Me he ‘| 31'473'619 Port Angeles Harbor, W. ‘Ash? io eee 1,838,440 
Port of pepyorts ews, Va. | 31'144'308||Lort Gamble Harbor, Wash........... 231,413 
Gross total. . : . | 81,144,308]| Seattle Harbor, Wash................| 14,609,094 
Tacoma Harbor, Wash. ae 4,719,573 
Vancouver, Wash. ois: ewe 00 (o acs Fal neater eee eres 
Willapa River and Harbor, and 
Naselle River, Wash.. 468,380 
Fajardo Harbor, Puerto Rico. 175,840 
Georgetown Harbor, Cae 1,039,951|| Quanica Harbor, Puerto Rico. 331,588 
Brunswick Harbor, Ga. 407,676) | Mayaguez Harbor, Puerto Rico 348,270 
Savannah Harbor, Ga. 4,210,429|| Ponce Harbor, Puerto Rico. : 948,997 
Charlotte Harbor, Fla. . 57,285||San Juan Harbor, Puerto Rico. ..| 3,898,827 
Jacksonville Harbor, Fla.. 7,095,751)||St. Thomas Harbor, Vil ncn 451,119 
Miami Harbor, Fla. 1,861,493|| Hilo Harbor, Hawaii.. i) 855,857 
Palm Beach Harbor, ‘Fla. 1,032-642) | Honolulu Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii... .. 4,014,207 
Panama Cit dg Fla... 1,123,224|| Kahului Harbor, ‘Maui, Hawali.....-\. 625,761 
Pensacola Harbor, F 776,356 | Kaunakakai Harbor, Moloksi, Hawaii... 250;211 
Fort Everglades itarbor, ‘Fla. 5,810,903)| Kawiliwili Harbor, Kauai, Hawaii...... 412,866 
Port St. Joe Harbor, Fla. .- 1,537,878)| Ketchikan Harbor, Alaska. . 788.909 
St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla... 301,487!'Seward Harbcr, Alaska. . 529,834 


Great Lakes Ports 


Calendar Year 19571 (In tons of 2 


Port Tons 
2 Fag Seat SE es (eae ase 
=| rior Harbor, Sane = Wise. oy es 586 
She Bay wiia 3,871 [Presque Isle Harbor. ; 
Taconite Faer a a tare 136804 Saginaw River, Mite Ports ¢ 0} 
Two Harbors eeare Bay), “Minn. be Gt St. Clair, Mich. 
Ashland Harbor, Wis. > 4,286,729 A 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis.........-.-.. 3,605,173 
Kewaunee Harbor, Wis. . A 1,111,222 
peontiowon Harbor, bi aces papa ht tees 
Harbor, Mich. an ‘ 
Mimaukes Harbor’ Wis. Seo tarets ae at on o, Hl and Ind: 
5. . »149, ng : ea 
oat Washington’ Harbor, W 767,93 Calumet Harbor & River, ii. = Ind. 
Racine Harbor, Wis.. "e 118,843 Calumet-Sag Channel, Ill. . 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wis. 494,252 Chicago Harbor, Til. ae 
Two Rivers Harbor, Wis. 168,028 Chicago Riv., Main & No. Branch, 
Alabaster, Mich. 678,269 Chicago River, South Branch, Ill. 
Algonac, Mich. 106,207 Chicago Sanitary and eve Canal, i. 
Alpena Harbor, Mich.. 3,531,914 Gary Harbor, Ind... .. Peet 
Calcite, Mich “ii 1° 1] 14'911'249|| Indiana Harbor, tnd. pe Se 
Sheboygan Harbor, Mich. erage 184,102|| Lake Calumet, tis Lait ain ONS ES 
Detour, Mieh. So 462,649 Gross total. . So ie Sate ere 
Drummond Island, Mich. Sate ot her trae ey Net, tétal 2. «5 se! acs Se 
Sscanaba. ch 896, 
oe Harbor, Mich. 38 1,635,561||Michigan City Harbor, Sec es 197,054 
Gladstone Harbor, Mich.. walk 215,356 ||Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. . 12,459,213 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River..| 3,344,621||Cleveland Harbor, Ohio.............. 19,458,815 
Holland Harbor, Mich............... 36,467 ||Conneaut Harbor, Ohio............... 15,791,077 
Lime Island, Mich. 225,313 ||Fairport Harbor, Ohio. » a0 aks. seas tees 3,186,524 
Ludington Harbor, Mich.. ---:+:.| 8,541,359) (Huron Harbor, Ohio. .......- +... 2:871,600 
- Mackinaw City, Mich................ 905,332 ||Lorain Harbor, Ohio. 8,459,969 
Manistee, Mich. ene 521,328 ||Marblehead, Ohio. . ; 
Manistique Harbor, Mich... 296,528 | Sandusky Harbor, Ohio. 8,499,064 
Marquette Harbor, Mich. 671,013 ||Toledo, Ohio 34,473,509 
Marysville, Mich. 405,142||Brie Harbor, Pa. 6,171,132 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich. 4,383,370||Port of Buffalo, N. 
Petoskey Penn Dixie Harb 235,006 Harbor, N. Y.). 23,487,326 
Fort Dolomite, Mich. .. 2,482'200||Great Sodus Bay Harbor, 2,258,402 
Port Huron, Mich...... 1,034,695||Ogdensburg Harbor, N. Y.. 9,645 
Port Inland, Mich, 4'568,628||Oswego Harbor, N. Y.. 2,576,131 
Port of Detroit, Mich. es 27,625, 803 ||Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, N. Y¥.. 493,644 
__ ‘Includes Lakewise car r ferry trafic. as follows: 
Lakewise Lakewise 
Port Ship- Port Ship- 
Receipts ments Receipts ments 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich... . 978,862 656,609 || Kewaunee Harbor, Wis... . 372,283 706,454 
Ludington Harbor, Mich.. 1,822,022 | 1,281,805 ||Manitowoc Harbor, Wis.. 552,141 941,052 
Manistique Harbor, Mich 112,569 183,711 || Menominee Harbor, Wis... 94,770 74,891 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich. 457,342 315,394 || Milwaukee Harbor, Wis....| 1,122,045 | 1, 352) 118 


Vessel a uivanes by Customs District in 1958 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN eae WITH CARGO AND IN BALLAST 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 
Tons shown are net tons oi 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 


actual weight of cargo carried. Totals represent 
slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary 


t 
Customs district Entrances Customs district War ea Customs district ences 
Grand total........| 149,097 ||South Atlantic..... 7,350 ||U. S. Teritories and 
Seaports total......| 136,291 a 1888 Possessions... ... 5,817 
American vessels... 26,842 Georgia. "990 etd Oe See Bae 
With cargo........ 20/719 Florida (Atlantic). 4,483 fede wee 1,598 
In ballast. . . 6123 ||Gulf Coast. 22,233 She nreod : Ber 
Foreign vessels...,.| 122,255 ee: (Gulf . ; wae eas bap oe 
With cargo,......, 94,151 New Onieains. awh, S137 
In ballast, 28, 104 St. Louis. . pane eo 5 Canadian. 12,806 
North Atlantic, 79,266 Sabine. ... 1,489 Vermont.. NA 
Me. & ae 5,376 Galveston 7,241 St. Lawrence. . SRY 
Massachusetts. 4,062 Laredo. ... 13 Rochester 1,061 
Rhode Island. 685 ||Pacific Coast 21,626 Buffalo. "759 
Connecticut. WAS San Diego. 37 Duluth & ‘Superior, 1,985 
New York. 30,880 Los Angeles, 7,789 My wate aes 392 
Philadelphia. 16,601 San Francisco. 5,224 Michigan. Sr 2,139 
Maryland.. 8,661 Oregon. ... 2,730 Chicago.... : "789 
Virginia... 1... 12,285 Washington. . 5,505 Ohipx Pare oenies 5,595 
N.A.—Not avatiable: 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at U. S. Ports 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 


Total Totai 

ees American Foreign Galeadar American Foreign * 
*Wiscal year] Thousands} Per | Thousands} Per ; 

of Net Tons| Cent |of Net Tons| Cent orhectoae Gane: of Net reas Gate 
1900*,.... 12,345 | 2% 44,100 | 78 |\1950.... s 
19108. 17,697 22 62,24 78 AOQ52 Shes §a'o49 38 103° 938 62 
1920* Snes 55,240 61 52,253 49 1 78,507 35 146,986 65 
aa aioe pales eotte iS Pee 67,43 31 151,985 69 

ota ’ 3 68,72 3 

1935.07. 44.408 | 34 85,001 68 ||1956 72.564 34 233°530 te 
19455) 5... 122/835 65 65,745 35 195802 Be'20 is Baa" 6a a 


—- 


Distances from New York to_ fore’ 


ign ports 


Trade and Transportation—Shiproute Distances 
Navigable Distances from New York City 


677 


between foreign ake are by the 


and distances 
U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Publication H. O. 117, Table of Distances Between Ports. 


The distances from New York to Euro 


pean ports and Straits of Gibraltar are based on Track ‘‘C’’ 


Sites atientie neck nassemeny pee wae a aries! 1 until April 10. 

nees between Uni es ports are from the publication, Di: 

Ports, issued by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Bepartinent of sea alae Ces Bet eae 
One nautical mile: U. S. 6,076.10 feet. International Nautical Mile, 1,852 meters or 6,076.10 feet, 


was adopted for official use by agencies of 


the U. S. Government on 7) 1, 1954. 
ee 


Britain uses 


6,079.98 feet; France and Germany, 6,076.10 feet, and Iceland 6,085.95 f 
One statute mile = 5,280 ft. Distances are in nautical miles. For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 


PACLOM SEA PE DIS 4 a euereya'e 8 0.4 nntusym sieheroe 
Ajaccio, Corsica.......+.++-..-: Male 
Alger, Algeria........ ra Rass iettneastaLe . 
Amapala, Honduras—via Panama... 

Amsterdam, Netherlands....... 
Angra, Azores... 


Auckland, New 
Aux Cayes, Hai 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina........... ve 
Bahia Honda, Cuba............+. se 
Baltimore, Maryland..........-.+.. 
Barcelona, Spain. ......--- 2s erececereone 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe.......... ate cecal eters 
Basse Terre, St. Christopher Island...... atic 
alerts Brazil eicle cei nsslercie Sol violelsleheleteloleo\pinye,« 
Belize, British Honduras.............. aviate 
Bluefields, Nicaragua... ..-.....eeeeceeeee 
Bocas del Toro, Panama.-......++.++reees 5 
Bombay ANIA. bo ace et wee meee eve 

Bordeaux, France... 2... eee reece ee eee 
Boston, Mass.—via Cape Cod Canal........ 

—via Pollock Rip Channel......... 
—via Nantucket Shoals Lightship 

Boulogne, France,.........- 
Bremen, Germany..... 
Brest, France....... 

Bridgetown, Barbados 
Brisbane, Australia. . 
Brunswick, Georgia. . 
Buenaventura, Colom! . 
Buenos Aires, Argentina...........+++++ wee 


Gadiz, Spain... cence ser me ccsecesnce 
Calcutta, India—via Suez 
Caldera, Chile—via Panama..........++++: 
Callao, Peru—via Panama...........+-++.- 
Cape Haitien, Haiti........--..-e+eeeeeeee 
Cape of Good Hope, South ALCICR Ns ao ei5 2 ese 
Capetown, South Attica pnse sont Aes ern 
Cartagena, Colombia. .......,-+2+s6eres ae 
Carupano, Venezuela. ....-+.++-+eereee wee 
Castries, St. Lucia 3 
Cayenne, French Guiana............+.+++- 
Charleston, SouthCarolina..........++++++ 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands........... 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island....... 
Cherbourg, France... 
Christiansted, St. Croix. ...-...-.++++-+0+- 
Cienfuegos, Cuba...-.. eiiimae te este 1; 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 
Cobh, Ireland..........--+++- 
Colombo, Ceylon—via Suez. 

Colon, Panama.......--- 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Corinto, Nicaragua—vl 
Gumana Venezuela......--+-+++ 


Dakar, Senegal.... 2c. esse e creer eeeretees 
Danzig, Poland. . 
Dover, England... 
Durban, South Africa....+-++ssseeeereres : 


Esmeraldas, Ecuador—via Panama......-++- 


Famagusta, 
Fastnet, off 
Fernandina, Florida.....-..+++++eese% ore 
Fishguard, WaleS......+++seeee sere A 

¥Fiume, Italy—(see Lek pes Yugoslavia) 
Fort de France, Martinique.........- oe 
¥rederikshaab, Greenland..,..-.-++s+++++> 
Freetown, Sierra Leone.......++- Viele ere 
Funchal, Madeira.....-.+- 


Galveston, TeXAS.....++--sererererereress 
Galway, Ireland....---++++ererercree abies 
Gdynia, Poland,.... 


Guam, Marianas. ... 
Guantanamo, Cuba..... 
Guayaquil, Ecuador—vi 


Panama. . 


Havana, Cuba... 1. <2emesa ean 
H 


alifax, Nova Scotia. 6 

3,674 
oo 7 ois_«-+ig'4l a niet ete ee iF a 
Honolulu, T. H.—via Panama............. 6,703 
Horta, Fayal, Azores........ adie Sateen :098 
Inishtrahull, off Northern Ireland..... veeee| 2,940 

Istanbul, Turkey........... 2.0006 sielsre, eae are 
Jarksonville, Florida. ..........+. PSE cs 791 
Jacmel. Faith... 253... 0c i vs ss ateigiereee nee 1,489 
Julianehaap, Greenland... ........esseere-s 1,911 
Kalamal, Greace...{s/. < ¢-ic ier esinis os ee ee 506 
Key West, Florida.............ssseeereees 1,124 
oe see ol wins ocalayatnteenlole ae 

Oy) ABS oie cae ee 6. 

Kotor, Yugoslavia. : i... 32222256. 4,623 
La Guaira, Venezuela. . 1,848 
La Pallice, France... . 3,198 
La Union, Salvador—via Panama .| 2,766 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands| 2,965 

Lo: Havre, France... 20. ci. ous wins ote 3,22 
Limon, Costa Rica... = 2 -< wo. ois «sneer 2,047 
Tdsbon, Portugal... .....: . 0s os «ss see 2,991 
Liverpool, England... 5.002... sashes ,132 
Livingston, Guatemala.<.. 1:25.52 «see ee 1,786 
London, England..... Rerun se ao 3,370 
Los Angeles, Calif.—via Panama........... 4,931 
Malta (Valetta Harbor) ./32 7.5. > ««ruareetaen 4,187 
Manila, P. I1—via Panama..........s.eese- 11,365 
Manta, Ecuador—via Panama............- 2,612 
Maracaibo, Venezuela... ...-..--s-sssesee 1,890 
Mare Island, Calif.—via Panama........... 5,285 
Marseille, France... 522... scales aetelele ean 3,892 
Mathewtown, Great Inagua Island, W. I....| 1,205 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico........... ececetoeePoniie 1,402 
Mazatlan, Mexico—via Panama..... 4,024 


Melbourne, Australia—via Panama 
Mobile, Alabama............ 
Mollendo, Peru—via Panama 
Monrovia, Liberia. . . 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Murmansk, U. 8. 8S. R. 

—via north of Iceland 


Naples). Ttaly 2: accicieine » piaceleetie sien ofaerte eae 


Nassau, Bahamas .< 5 s.0+.5.0> clvaclns > sees 2 
New London, Connecticut.......-...-+-.+- 103 
New Orleans, Louisiana. ........-.0+-s+en 1,703 
Newport, Rhode Island. ........-+.s+++es- 138 
Newport News, Virginia... .....-+++.-s+5-- 291 
Norfolk, Virginia... ......-secveseressauss 294 
Nuevitas, Cuba. . osics sos sees occms canesion 1,274 
Odessa, U.S. 8... ves scocccecse Sacre eae 5,366 
Oslo, NOCWAY.... o.as 1 snc0 0h eaaeien Coane 3,644 
Pago Pago; Samoa—via Pamnama..........- 7,674 
Palermo, Sicily..... 0/6 Tach gio (h coda alg StuperoteteDeaaee 4,115 
PANAMB:.. sc svielewin ce Paaiaie’ o victere p:erereroecaciete 2,018 
Paramaribo, Surinam. .........-seseser-=s 2,334 
Pensacola, Florida............ceeeeeeeeees 1,614 
Pentland Firth, North Scotland............ 3,120 
Pernambuco, Brazil... 1... e cee eee ereness 3,698 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ..........+++-- 240 
Piraeus, Greece... ...ssseevere 4,702 
Plymouth, England...........- 3,063 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe. 1,652 
Ponce, Puerto Rico........ 1,462 
Ponta Delgada, Azores... 2,247 
Porlamar, Margarita Islan 1,879 
Port Antonio, Jamaica........-.++++ 1,423 
Port Arthur, Texas. .....cscesvereessnvess 1,861 


Portland, Oregon—via Panama.......... 
Porto. Grande, Sao Vicente, C 
Port: ih, New Hampshire rahi natae 


ESOMIOR OUD ois ects @ ove Kiera te cele is ier 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. .............++ 
Puerto Colombia, Colombia..............+ 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras..............+.5. 
Puerto Mexico, Mexico... 2 ........-.00%= 
Punta Arenas, Chile—via Panama.......... 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica—via Panama....... 
MERIAL Taig) oo rele aia.s 52s a aa end 


eee (GESIONG ES oa e en Seer IAI Fi See he 
ueenstown (see Cobh, Ireland) 


1,372 
1 


1,270 


1 hez 
5,115 | |Sant 


»263 
2,904 


San Juan, Rico...t 72. 


39|/San Juan del Norte, Wats fee sé 


Straits of Florida—outside............. A 
inside’. hemi cln el ala ise enolate ee 
Sydney, Australia—via Panama,........... 


9|Sydney, Nova Scotia... 5... cea occu senses 


Valparaiso, Chile—via Panama........... : 
Vancouver, British Columbia—via Panama. . 
Vera Crus, Mexloe tic s..,..26 2 oektc es Sere 
ViZ0 “Spas ~ i. - scans ci «es ale eee I 
Vladivostok, U.S. S. R.—via Panama...... 


DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM PANAMA CANAL, PACIFIC ENTRANCE, TO 


Port 
Le Havre; Francs... ts « csessnise bine seine 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia 


Port 


Apia, Samoa Is 
MORIA MOUNE Niieye ve oh Gos ce oe ve 


Miles 


DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FRO 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Manila, Po Bus ota a0. etnies < Se ee 
Melbourne, Australia 
Mobile, Ala 


San Francisco, Calif, . 
Seattle, Wash....... 
Shanghai, China.... 
Singapore... «chien can 
Straits of Gibraltar........... 


M_SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TO: 


Port 


Midway Island 


Talara, Peru 


Tansui, Taiwan (EOrmoss))<siods-e ee ee 3 
Valparaiso, Chile.............. ae aie a aeRO 
Vancouver; B.. Ga an aiacts a BoLerty . 
Vladivostok, U.S.S.R........ . 


Wake Island 


Port 
ee ee 
Melbourne, Australia 


zat ab reer REEDES 


Owe 
aes 


ey 
_ 


ss 


en 
abe 


; 4 Trade and Transportation—Shiproute Distances; Water-Borne Commerce 679 
; DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 


> To: § £ 2 = - 
S| .a| Sa ei 8 g 
City | $ ¢ r~] ala g 3 
From: an a % 2 35 & a = 
: er .\e § = & a3 
| Cape Haitien 697| 442] 817/1302| 631) 619 8) g 674 
sf WArTA@eNS ..<). cers tes cele see wes 6 697 811) 281] 1587/1142) 1130 at at A471 
| Charlotte Amalie..............| 442] 811 1029} 1785) 1048) 1036 611/1518) 518) 700|1854| 457 
fone hy Se oT eee 029) 1508] 998/1065) 841 1 546] 1466] 698 
| Galveston..... 85 444|221311241| 623|1790 
Havana..... 14/1144 
| Key West. . 9) 1134 
La Guaira... 8 150 
New Orleans. 7| 1122] 789) 1671 
Pensacola. .. . 831) 1625 
Port of Spain Kechas Maine 71| 456 
Port Roy scr tt" ") 321) 474) 700) 546)1241) 732) 747 727 76) 8) 1205} 581 
Vera Crug... occ cece cceee ee eee «| 1896) 1510 1854|1466| 623) 814) 869/1888} 789] 831/2171)1205) 1748 
PVILTIQIEIS URC ciate ie vrei asia e's. atcie: -shecsue 674| 471| 457| 698|1790|1144/1134| 150) 1671/1625] 456) 581 1748 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 
To: $ a ‘ n o é 
@ ra € Cee ° 
a by fo} fet ig Se J 5 =| 15 e 1 
Cit S00) 8 a |5,| @s| Bs] & o | 8 of 
: 8/2 [4 |as| 2888/2 | 2/2 GE] 2] 8 | ERLE 
From: 2{/2/d/d]6 1/8 jo |S) Ala ie | w]e le Te 
eee 
Antofagasta. .......-.++-> 325| 215] 813| 396/1703|1470] 224) 828) 417/1119)1299| 713)1996 576 
PATACH | occ scemie ols a e,0 -isiel™ ars 325 522| 593] 702/1484|1251| 110|1134| 137) 899/1080) 492)2301 882 
GBIGErS so cele cieleletanis ire" 215] 522 980| 196|1865|1632| 420) 628) 606/1285)1461) 880/1795) 376 
Callaoee f chele cree rice ecis 813] 593) 986 1136| 909] 712] 659)1530| 468) 323 5) 128/2671/1306 
Coquimbo........--+++4+ 396] 702) 196)1136 201411781] 602| 455} 782|1437|1609|1036/1623| 203 
Esmeraldas.........+. **5']1703]1484/1865} 909/2014 356|1550/2388]1359| 603) 420/1021/3486|2179 
Guayaquil.......... State aia 1470|1251|1632| 712\1781| 356 1317|2155|1126] 370) 187| 788}3307|1980 
Iquique............ “*"1" 924] 110] 420] 659) 602/1550)1317 1033] 220) 965)1146) 560|2201| 782 
Lota..... ea Bi “| 82811134] 628]1530} 455/2388)2155 1033 1209]1821|1983]1432|1191| 268 
Mol 417| 137| 606| 468] 782|1359]1126] 220/1209 774| 955) 36 7 2, 
1119] 899/1285} 323/1437| 603] 370) 965|1821) 774 201| 435/2949]1605 
*11299}1080]1461| 505/1609] 420) 187 1146]1983) 955) 201 617 1/1774 
Sieveie iets 713| 492] 880| 128|1036/1021| 788) 560)1432 367| 435) 617 2578 
ee Cae 1996|2301]1795|2671| 1623|3486/3307|2201/1191 2374|2949|3101|2578 1432 
Valparaiso... 0. . oc. esses se 576] 882] 37611306] 2031217911980] 782) 268 962) 1605) 1774|1207|1432 


Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army. Calendar Years (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Type of traffic 1956 1957 Type of traffic 1956 ] 1957 
Net total water-borne Foreign 
commerce of the U. S. |1,092,912,924 1,131,401,434||Imports............- 174,214,360| 186,351,843 
Coastal ports........ 163,348,893| 176,235,956 
Domestic - rene er portsfrom 10.7 ee oaation 
AULA eearaeere ror iy i 885, 5 
Coastwise........-----| 205,910,228} 196,418,553 Great Lakes ports 
Lakewise...........--| 173,990,656] 182,150,309 a Eom overseas...... Te ree aE 220 30 
EHOLtS oie a eae ees 475, 5,187, 
ERSOPU AE ase, h.< <2 snleie'e «> 269,734,055, 281,065,531 Coastal ports. se tg 126,448,189] 146,889,737 
Tntraport.......-.-- 53,064,701} 50,188,261 reaty bakes) DOES EEO 
Canadas. temas 25,710,863| 24,983,574 
MOGS cccciate hen cisie: e's 61,298,859 60,636,183 Great Lakes ports to Pete 
4 fi OVErSEAS.....- 555% 81,334 288,273 
Intraterritory.....-..-. 2,224,636| 2,403,047)! Otherto este ee eee 35,043 26,123 
Total domestic..... 766,223,1351 772,861,884 Total foreign....... | 326,689,789| 358,539,550 


1Department of Defense controlled cargo and Special Category commodities for which breakdown by 


Canadian and overseas is not available. 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways 


System 1956 | 1957 
Atlantic coast waterways 32,306,044,000 32,599,799,000 
Gulf coast waterways... ie Ah i pe eee ee cd 5,198, 144,000 15,920,499,000 
Pacific coat waterways. . PE Md Breen eee ae tals DA a 5,198,144,000 5,328,878,000 
Mississippi River system, including Ohio River and tributaries... 56,788 Boe bak Or Ms 


;976,000 082, 
110,665,517,000 117,230,520,000 


Other waterways......--+-- Were 
4 ~219,977,791,000 | 231,791,989,000 


Great Lakes system!....... 


Cet pap FIRE cee rice ete te One Leh aCe ae 
1Does not include traffic between foreign ports. 
U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Source: 
1955 1956 1957 1958* 
ee ee SS eo 
Exports of goods and services!.......- $22,328,000,000 |$26,284,000,000 $29,168,000,000) $25,721,000,000 
ed Means of Financing 
ore! sources: 
U. imports of goods and services... .. 17,937,000,000| 19,829,000,000 20,923,000,000] 20,951,000,000 
Liquidation of gold and dollar assets... |— 1,495,000,000!| — 1,498,000,000 107,000,000] —3,439,000,000 
U. 8. government sources (net) : : 
Grants and other unilateral transfers!. . 4,367,000,000| 4,447,000,000 4,210,000,000} 4,315,000,000 
Pret 310,000,000 629,000,000 958,000,000 966,000,000 


ee oe short-term loans......- 
. 8. private sources (net): 

4 Remittances. wat . Be ¢ arse f ohae 444,000,000 530,000,000 543,000,000 525,000,000 
Long and short-term capital aif 1,211,000,000| 2,990,000,000 3,175,000,000| 2,844,000,000 
Errors and omissions... ..-. -- “| -"446'000,000| —643,000,000|_— 748,000,000! _— 441,000,000 


~ *Preliminary. iIncludes military supplies and services transferred under grants. 


Notable Steamshi 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of S! 

Gross tonnage is a re dey tr os ec gpl ae eras ton = . ft:). Ine 
id ruding bows, 

ae: Hebe O31 f feet; Queen Mary 1,01915 feet; of ie States 


Trade and Transportation—Steamships and Motorships 
ete and pre 


carriers are the world’s longest naval vessels; the Ranger and the Independence 


feet overall, and the Forres! 


Name—refgistry 


America, U. 
Bremen, Ger. (2).. PAGS 
Hanseatic, Ger, (3)... aes Ape 
Arcadia, = noe eee 
Iberia, 


Constitution, USS See eo 
Independence OSS By = eaters 
Cristoforo Colombo, It.. 


OTHER PASSENGER AND CARGO SHIPS 
ee ee Shee eS 2: 


TUTE PA See eae Re 
pee ontiee. U.S. 
Arkadia, Gr. (4).. 


Arosa Sun, Pan....... eee | 


Arundel Castle, Uaioe sherk 3 
Athenic, Br.. Eicken 
Athlone Castle, Br. 
Athos IT, a , 
Atlantic, U. § 
Augustus, tt 
Batory, Pol... 
Baumare, Nor 
Baune, Nor. A ae 
Bergenstjord, IP ok Ane 
Berlin, G ee re 
Bianca Cc, 

jong mea Castle, Br.. 
Boissevain, Neth. . 

Bomi Hills, Nor. . 


Braemar Castle, Br.. a ss 17,029 


Brasil, U. 8... 
Brazil, U.S.. 

Bretagne, Fr... 
Britannic, Br. 


Capetown Casile, ee p 


Carinthia, Br. 


Carnarvon Castle, Br. a f 


Chateaugay, Nor. , 
Chusan, Br.. 


Conte Biancamano, ‘Tt. Tey fs 


Conte Singhgc It 
Cortu, Br. 

Corinthic, Br. 
Cosmic, Lib. 
Cruz Del Sur, ‘Are. a 
Dominion Monarch, Br 
Durban Castile, Br.... 
Dynamic, Lib....... 
Edinburg Castle, Br. .. 


Empress of Britain, Br.... : 2 


Empress of England, BE:. 
Empress of France, Br.. 
Enduro, Nor., mae 
Flandre, Fr. : 

Federico (Oy Tt. 

Free State, ‘Nor. 

Gen. Wm, Weigel, U.S. |_| 
Gen. John Pope, U. 3 Rxe raged 


Gertrude Fritzen, Ger...... : 


Giulio Cesare, It 
Gothic, Br.. 
Gripsholm, Sw.. 
Gunung Diati, Br. 
Himalya, Br.. 
Homeric, Pan. . Siete ais 
Ivernia, Br: a unartnd des 
Italia, Pan. ate 
Jacob’ Verolme, Neth... ..- 
Johan Van Oldenbar- 
nevelt, Neth., 

Johannes Frans, Neth.. 
Kenya Castle, Br 
Kosmos III, Nor.. 


5 4° 
Lurline, U, 
Maasdam, Neth. 
Malgomaj, Sw. 
Mariposa, U. S.. 
Matsonia, U.S... _ 
Moisie Bay, Nor. 
Monterey, U.S. 
Nevasa, Br.. 


Ft.-In. |Ft.-In. 
J eee Sears ander Ti Da Tess 
WORLD’S LARGEST PASSENGER SHIPS 


al and Saratoga approx. 1,039 feet each. 


Name—resgistry 


New Vork; Gres. ace 
Noordam, ‘Neth. . amas 
Ocean pron erens Br. wee ead 
Olympia, ae ara 
Oranje, Neth. 
Orcades, Br.. 
Ore-Chief, Lib. - 

Ore Titan, Lib. . 
Ore Transport, Lib. . 
Orion, Br. 
Oronsay, Br.. Lan HRS om 
Orontes, Br. . 5... Sika 2 
Orsova, Br. = ieee 
Oslofiord, Nor. 

Oxfordshire, Br. Seg 
P. G. Thulin, Neth........ 


Pendennis Castle, Br.. .. . .|28,582 


President Cleveland, U. S.. 
President Wilson, U. S..... 


Pretoria Castle, Br........ 28,705) 


Provence, Fr. atees 
Queen of Bermuda, ‘Brow 


Rangitane, Br...........- 21,86 


Rangitata, tees ee etattowats 
Rangitiki, Br. 
Rangitoto, Br... 

Reina Del Mar, Br. . 
Reina Del Pacifico, Br. . 
Rhodesia Castle, Br 
Ruahine, Br... - 
Ruth Lake, Br 
Ruys, Neth. . 
Ryndam, Neth, 
San Juan Merchant, Lib... 
San Juan Traveler, Lib.... 


Santa Maria, Port......... 2 
Santa Paula, ‘GU. Siu.t.. 08 ¢ 15,000: 


Santa Rosa, U.S. 2.0. su... 
Saturnia, -It.\.-G22o6an-eee 
Saxonia, Br. aS 
Sept. Isles, Br. 

Sir James Clark Ross, Nor.. 


Southern Cross, Br........ 2 


Sovetsky Sojus, U.S.8S.R 
Sovietskaya Ukraina, USSR 
Soya-Atlantic, Sw... .. 


Soya-Pacific, Swi. deere rs 


Stirling Castle, Br... 2 eae 25,55: 


Statendam, Neth.. & es 
Stavangerfjord, Nor. Betti 
Stockholm, Sw. eet 
Stratheden, Br.. 

Strathaird, Br. Scie 
Strathmore, Bet oe secthece 


Svealand, Sw. 
Sylvania, Br. 
Tarfala, Sw.. 
Thorshavet, Nor.. 


Thorshovdi, Nor... aie cat SeaB 


Vasilissa Freidertid, Gri: 
Vassijaure, Sw. 
Venezuela, It. (6). 
Vera Cruz, Port.. 
Virihaure, Sw. 
Vistasvagge, Sw.. 

AA ae 


LARGEST TANKERS 
(Deadweight tonnage) 


Tidewater, Lib.. 


Former names: (1) europa (2) 
of Bermuda, (5) Gripsholm, (6) EB 


Pasteur, (3) Empress of Scotland, (4) 
mpress of Australia, (7), Hamburg. 


New ‘Austr aila: ex-Monarch 


Tea 2 


FIFTH LARGEST LINER 

The world’s fifth largest peeeeer ship, 
the Rotterdam, flagship of the Holland: 
America line, made its first transatlantic 
voyage from Rotterdam, Le Havre and 
_ Southampton Sept. 3-4 and reached New 

York Sept. 11, 1959. At 38,650 gross tons 

this is the largest passenger ee ever 
built in the Netherlands, and the fifth to 
earry the green-white-green house flag of 
the 86-year-old company. N. A. S. M. It is 
the largest foreign-flag liner built for the 
transatlantic trade since World War II 
and with the disappearance of the Ile de 
France from this service ranks just after 
SA eg and ahead of the Nieuw Ams- 
erdam. 


The Rotterdam is 748 ft. long overall 
and 679 ft., 8 in. on the waterline. The 
molded beam is 94 ft. Height, keel to 
tep of smoke outlets is 163 ft. 6 in., to top 
of radar mast, 201 ft., 10 in. It has no 
traditional funnel. It has twin screw 
double reduction-geared triple expan- 
sion turbines, with a speed of 20.5 knots. 
Can carry 1,456 passengers in two classes, 
first and tourist, and has 776 officers and 
erew. 


Instead of placing the classes in sections, 
the ship divides them horizontally. The 
two classes have run-of-the-ship privi- 
leges and use a two-way spiral staircase 
and six elevators, reaching decks with- 
out commingling. 

The Rotterdam is the flagship of Com- 
modore Coenraad Bouman, who was 
transferred from the Nieuw Amsterdam 
and before that had commanded the Ryn- 
dam and the Maasdam. The Holland- 
America line operates seven liners and 30 
freighters, totaling 400,000 gross tons, in 
the Northern Europe-North American 
service. , 

LEONARDO DA VINCI READY 

A major addition to the Italian mer- 
ecantile marine will be the transatlantic 
liner Leonardo da Vinci, to enter the 
Genoa-New York service in the spring 
of 1960, This vessel, which takes the place 
in the Italian fleet of the lost Andrea 
Doria, was launched Dec. 7, 1958, and 
comprises many innovations. 

On Jan. 1, 1959, the Italian merchant 
fieet had gross tonnage of 5,123,852, an in- 
erease of 167,878 tons over the previous 
year. It had 3,364 ships with mechanical 


Rural Road Mileage 
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Huge New Ships for 1960 Passenger and Cargo Services 


oa eS Many vessels built during 
orld War II have been scrapped and re- 
placed, The number of passengers that 
embark and disembark at Italian ports is 
well over 10,000,000 a year. 


ALUMINUM SUPERSTRUCTURE 

Innovations in design give an unusual 
appearance to the new 45,000-ton liner 

anberra of the P. & O. Line, building in 
Belfast, No, Ireland, for service between 
Britain and Australia. The vessel has a 
superstructure made of 800 tons of alu- 
minum, Turbo-electric engines generat- 
ing 85,000 hp are placed aft and two 
streamlined funnels also are aft, allowing 
a clear sweep of the top decks. There are 
13 decks, 600 first-class and 1,650 tourist 
accommodations, and the ship can carry 
3,250 persons. The vessel was to be com- 
missioned some time in 1960. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST TANKERS 

Tankers larger than any ever built are 
being constructed by Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Quincy, Mass., for lines owned by Stav- 
ros S. Niarchos. The keel for the largest 
cargo vessel ever projected was laid at 
the shipyard Oct. 4, 1959, for Manhattan 
Tankers Co., a Niarchos’line. The ship 
will be 106,500 tons deadweight with a 
capacity of over 38,000,000 gallons of pe- 
troleum. It will be 940 ft., 6 in. long, have 
a beam of 120 ft. and rise 67 ft., 6 in, 
from keel to top of mast, with a draft of 
49 ft. when loaded. It will not be able to 
negotiate the Suez Canal when loaded. Its 
turbines will generate 39,000 hp and give 
an average speed of 171% knots. It will fly 
the American flag. 


The second largest merchant vessel ever 
built in the United States is the oil tanker 
Princess Sophie, 91,350 tons, built by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for Stavros S. Ni- 
archos, for service between the Persian 
Gulf and the West Coast. The ship was 
christened by Queen Frederika of Greece. 
It is 859 ft. long, can hold 27,000,000 gallons 
of petroleum and moves at 17 knots. A 
single five-bladed propeller, weighing 
74,000 lbs. is used. 

A 660-ft long tanker, American Eagle, 
was completed in 1959 at the Sparrows 
Point, Baltimore, shipyard of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. for the American-Foreign 
Steamship Corp. It displaces 32,650 tons, 
has a draft of 34 ft. It was the 13th tanker 
of this size to be built at Sparrows Point. 


in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are for year 1957 


Under | Under } Under | Under ; Under ; Under 
State Total state local | federal State Total state local. | federal 
control | control | control control | control | control 
ma... 62,160 16,053 AG ILOT | iptaa. ore Nevada 30,856 5,994 24,862 a es 
aunona rote 29,863 ,109 16,655) 9,099)|N. Hamp... 12,497 3,744 8,637 116 
Arkansas. ..|} 73,286 45: 62,189 1,642|| New Jersey. 443, 2,065) 15,378) Peay sett: 
California,,.| 110,823 13,223 76,980 20,620)|N. Mexico, . 61,499 11,209 45,682) 4,608 
Colorado... . 71,485 7,810 62,497 1,178}| New York. . 87,744 13,291 74,443 10 
Connecticut. 10,800 2,676 8,124). ...{|N. Carolina. 69,197 67,946 Waseca 1,251 
Delaware... 3,878 3,878}......2.|.....---||N, Dakota..| 112,134 6,230 105,342! 562 
Florida 47,936 12,274 35,662: .. ~  [ORIO... 5 ss. ,24 16,022 67,222). eit 
Georgia 83,238 13,506 69,705) 27|;Oklahoma,.. 93,560 10,737 82,291 : 532 
idaho 40,139 49 27,651) 7,998)|Oregon..... 59,292 8,01 31,015 20,260 
Tilinois 102,348 10,581 91,767 ect Wee afin Ceci 91,908 42,890 48,710) 30 
Indiana..... 85,963 10,002 75,961 »s||R. TT... eee ,80 70: ore 2 
lowa 100,182 8,711 91,471 ..||S, Carolina. 49,614 23,850 25,764 aoa 
Kansas.....| 124,705) 9,852} 114,841 12||S. Dakota... 89,787 ,709 81,859) 1,219 
Kentucky... 59,821 18,683} 40,874) 264|| Tennessee... 65,425 7,994) 56,748 683 
Louisiana. . . 39,581 14,046 25,535). ...\/Texas......| 195,149 49,962 145,187! ane 
Maine...... 18,987 10,809 8,080) 98||Utah....... 7,972 4,959 16,938 6,075 
Maryland... 17,799 4,460 13,320 19]; Vermont.... 12,949 1,991 10,935] 23 
Mass ; 16,105 1,992 14,113 . el) Virginia. ... 50,361 48,624 634) 1,103 
Michigan. . 93,522 8'288| 85,2341... ....||Washington.| 51,951 6,253| 37,845 7,853 
Minnesota. .| 109,816] 11,473] 96,899, = 1,444|/W. Virginia. 3,102} 30,908] _ 1,682 512 
Mississippi..| 59,992) 9,613} 50,262 117||Wisconsin...| 86,388] 10,163] 75,956, | 269 
Missouri.. a 98,482 25,652 72,283 547||Wyoming.,. 48,571 4,995 41,214 2,362 
Montana... 73,246 10,606) 55,193 7,447 | ——_ | —- PET 
Nebraska.. .\ 97,318 8,918 88,138) 262 Total... (3,063,923! 636,416|2,328,987 98,520 


Merchant Fleets of the World—_Pre.War and roe 
SEAGOING STEAM AND MOTOR SHIPS OF 1,000 Ggass TONS AND OVER a 
he t Lakes and Inland Waterways and s types such as channel 

ce ce hice ice and merchant ships owned by any force. 
Source: Maritime Administration, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


Gross Ton: A measurement of volume, not weight; each gross ton represents 100 cubic ft. of enclosed 
aboard ship. 
Eepciwcight Tons: The number of long tons (2,240 lbs. each) of cargo, fuel and stores a ship can 


carry at maximum draft. (Tonnage in Thousands) 


September 1, 1939 January I, 1959 
See SS wae a 
ight Gross | Dwt. 
Flag No: Ce os No. tons tons 
lo See ED EEUBIETS TCE 
The Bein Cominoweaith’ "| oe | as | os oss | sage Loran | amon 
e British Commo: 24.054 3,136 | 21,416 | 28.074 
of Nations. . ..| 3,819} 17,771 _ > yee 
ue oe Kingdom. 2,850 | 16,027 =ioee 2,522 a) 
eee 131 53 
Ausiralia. ar — ris 218 251 
New Zealanc eel ag ates | > 276 123 
Union : 6 40 60 28 162 225 
ao wo ae harnen et 26° 150 218 
~ Other Coionies See 185 678 933/| - 189 783 | 1,093 
Re Pee yer SR eae He eRe Rae = : r 3 
ea Pores ete a a" | ts Se eee 1 3 
Albania. ees Peo Eee Dba 146 907 1,185 
357 494 
133 414 542 201 789 1,121 
22 30 29 
fo ott nce ewe 23 
erotigin cert Bice, aS 202 271 
{a Sn aee 100 204 276 174 573 792 
Colombia. .. Spee ent Eas wks ep Reel calling Mees 121 516 798 
Ce <A RSI oh ae Nas 3) OS 22 16 47 66 
et) ind 108 6 34 > 
AUC eae Dos roe RET ress *** 355 TL ope | Syagd 
Denmark. . _ ik te sar nore z +3 is 
Dominican Republic... Ate: ? 19 37 
Ecuador. 5 
Egypt een peels 6.00 » ce hele wre ai wily oi6inwee lie eet kien 
pene as 
opia. . 
224 687 1,055 
Sue ae : 624 | 4212 | 51398 
Sa ae j 91 BLT T. etic ictal vtaieee sea 
Geueny: aN Me eee Memenin anehN ert 
Germany (Ww reais. ieee ME 13 85 128 
Se ml a 289 eu 2,554 
uatemala 
Ee eee 39 oe 218 
ungary 
Iceland 17 51 = 
Indonesi 29 85 : 
ee oe 23 103 14 
Tsrae alestine ohe, Vik ate {epee ate yieme aaa aCn ee 
Israel, Pcnubhe ot Si s oe Pe 
ae 870 ,282 | 7,723 
Sea Seley Mass eieMeTahatil «or disia sis talias ser See 111 166 
atyia. For ee yee Atay ae eae nen a tly ‘es 
Leba: 3 Speen 1 43 68 
Tiberia a 1,020 | 11,253 | 17,790 
Jo AED 2 sof oa Une May em fat pS 
POMOC OME EC Gisalet oy vitae wheels ote 30 161 228 
Monaco... 1 4 6 
Morocco. .. 4 12 18 
Netherlands 580 4,140 5,465 
Nicaragua.... Vi. 2 
INOEWOY di vei ee en 1,288 9,503 | 14,142 
Panama. 546 4,340 6.60: 
eru. 23 87 125 
Philippines, . 25 91 130 
Poland..... 94 425 595 
Portugal. 86 446 543 
Rumania... 32 
Saudi Arabia, . 1 48 2 
Spain. 314 1,272 1,668 
Sweden. ... 584 3,276 4,751 
Switzerland, . 1 107 63 
Thailand (Siam) 5 11 15 
UNISIa ois a 12 
TREK: ty... 140 544 713 
United Arab., 33 145 175 
AUP UR UB Yc ciris oi waco 15 67 9 
RESIS Pe ees. weed) os 774 2,789 3.809 
Venezuela. ...... 6 221 340 
WACERAT Accter, cs se sen ct a 3 
PYROS AVG risen cin <n 96 402 618 
NGO WD sc ieuer., sree oe ; 11 1 
Total all flags.........,... 12,798 | 58,270 | 89,601 16,966 (112,314 158,047 | 3,229 | 54,680 
1Includes ships in the custody of the Departments of Defense, State and Interior. 
“Includes the following U.S. Government owned ships transferred to U.S. lend-1 
agreement and still remaining under that registry. 2 83 519 USSR poder te ven one 
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3 Trade and Transportation—Notable Ocean Passages by Ships 683 
Notable Ocean Passages by Ships 


To Ship 
INE HUNDRED 
Boston Light.|Light Rock..'......... 
Franciseo 
k an Francisco 
13d ih 25m. .|New York.. .|Liv 
Li ew x 
Golden Gate 
|Bady Bio . 1928 
y Hook. i Atlantic 
Boston Light.|..... oa 1936 | Yankee 
ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY POWER VESSELS 
= arene Savannah....|Liverpool....|......-.- [May 22, 1819 |Savannah (Amer) G ; 
oT Be et ae Bristol. ..... New York. ..|025.05°25 \Apr., 1838 | Great Westone a B 
4d 8h..... + \Liverpool....|New York...| 3.150 |July, 1840. Britannia (Br.) (b) 
re 2 ec: ee ek Preece May, 1351 Pacific 
9d 1h 45m... |Queenstown..' New York... 2,780 Persia 
8d 2h 48m... 'Queenstown..|New York... 2,780 1866 Seotia 
8d 4h Im.... |Queenstown.. |New York... ........ . 1867 City of Paris (Br. 
7d 22h 3m... |Queenstown..|New York... 2,780 1369 City of Brussels ) 
7d 23h 17m.. Wr, INOW SOP. 6412.5 5. Z 1872 Adriatic (Br.) 
Ih 9m... mstown..|New York... 2,780 1873 Baltie (Br.) 
7d 15h 48m.. nstown..|New York..., 2.730 1875 City of Berlin (Br) 
7d 12h 41m. . |New York... pstown . 2,730 1876 Britannic (Br.) 
‘d 11h 37m.. mstown..|New York...| 2.7830 1376 Germanic (Br.) 
7d 10h 53m.. leenstown..|New York...| 2,730 1877 Britannie (Br. 
"7d 8h Om.... |New York... |Queenstown..|....... - 1879 Arizona (Br.) 
7d 7h 23m... nstown..|New York ..| 2,780 Arizona (Br.j 
21h 40m.. nstown..|New York...| 2,780 1883 Alaska (Br.) 
6d 18h 37m. . |New York Queenstown..| 2,780 1382 Alaska (Br.) ~ 
6d 14h 8m...|New York ROOWE 1.5 as ne 1884 America (Br.) 
6d 10h 40m. . New York eenstown.. 2.789 Oregon (Br. 
6d 9h 42m... mstown..(New York...) 2.7 Oregon (Br 
6d 5h 30m... |Cherbourg...|Cape Henry 3.320 |June, 1927 UsS.S. Mem ‘e) 
6d 4h 34m... {Queenstown .|New York...| 2,780 1887 | Umbria (Br 
6d 1h 55m.. nstown..|New York...) 2,730 
5d 22h 50m. ew York... |Queenstown 2,780 1339 | City of Paris (Br.) 
5d 18h 8m... wn..|New York 2,780 1891 | Majestic (Br.) 
- 5d 16h 31m.. eenstown.. |New York 2,780 1391 Teutonic Br.) 
5d 14h 24m. jueenstown.. |New York 2,739 1892 City of Paris (Br.) 
5d 9h 6m Queenstown..|New York 2.730 1893 Cam: (Br.) 
5d 7h 23m... eenstown..|New York...| 2.780 * 1894 J 
5d 15h 25m../|New York... |Southampton; 3.139 1897 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger. 
5d 15h 20m. . |Southampton |New Yo! | 3,139 Kaiser. Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger. 
5d 7h 38m Sandy Hook. |Plymouth. 3,082 (|Sept., (Ger) 
5d 6h 2im New York...|Cherbourg 3,227 (\Oct., 1924 Leviathan (Amerj 
44 15h....... wn..|New York 2,780 Lusitania ) 
4d ith 42m eenstown.. |New York 2,739 1909 | Lusitania (Br. 
4d 10h 4im wn..|New York 2,730 | 1910 | Mauretania (Br) 
4d 13h 58m. . |Gibraltar mbrose Lt. 3,181 Aug., | Rex (ital) - 
4d 17h 06m... Cherbourg Ambrose Lt. 3,157 \March, 1930 Europa (Ger.)* 
4d 16h 48m... |Cherbo New York...| 3,149 (July, 1933 Europa (Ger.) 
4d 19h 57m. . |Ambrose Cherbourg...| 3,196 (June, 1933 | Europa (Ger.) 
4d 17h 42m.. paige pan’ pred brose Lt..| 3,164 y, Bremen (Ger.)* 
4d 14h 30m. . |New York... |Plymouth 3.082 (July, 1929 | Bremen (Ger.) 
4d 16h 15m. . |Ambrose Lt.. |Cherbo 3.199 (July, 1933 | Bremen (Ger.) 
4d 14h 27m. . |Cherbourg... | Ambrose 3.092 |Nov., 1934 | Bremen (Ger. 
4d 12h 24m... |Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt. 3.153 |\May-June,’36 |Queen Mary (Br>* 
4d 15h 15m. .|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,198  |June, 936 | en Mary (Br) 
3d 2th 48m... |Bishop’s Rk..|Ambrose Lt..| 3.120 (Aug. 3-8, 1948 | Queen Mary (Br) 
3d 20h 42m../|Ambrose Lt.. |Bishop’s Rk } 3,120 |Aug. 10-14, 1938 Queen Mary (Br) 
4d 3h 13m Cherbourg New 2,971 May-June,’35 | Normandie (Fr.)* 
4d 3h 25m...|New York...|Cherbourg...| 3.015 (June, 1935 | Normandie ‘Fr.) 
3d 23h 02m..|Bishop’s Rk.|Ambrose Lt..| 2,906 (July-Aug.,'37 | Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 22h 07m.. |New York...|Southampton| 72.936 7 ormandie (FT) 
3d 10h 40m. . |Ambrose Lt.. [Bishop Rock 2,942 i es (US.)* le) 
3d 12h 12m.. |Bishop’sRock|Ambrose Lt... 2,902 July 13-14, 1952, United States (DS. (&) 
PS ANH es [Nantucket...|Portland,Eng | 3.161 : 
G8 DE cn eo. Lizard Head. |Nantucket...|.....-... Mar. 23-29. ’58 |USS Skate (f) 
A “ OTHER OCEAN PASSAGES 
3d 36m. . | ..-/ Honolulu... . Zz 2 5 7.85. Lexington 
lid 18h 42m. Japan....... San Francises) 5,490 (April, 1941 Nitta Maru (Jap.) 
12d 00h 30m. |New York...|San Diego........-_... June 15, 1941 | Hawaiian Shipper (U. 8.)* 
3d 2h 30m. .. |San Francisco) Oahu, T. H..| July 16-19, 45 |USS. Indianapolis «d) 
3d 15h 48m... |Halifax ..... | Southampton iSept., 19 | Mary (Br) 
4d 23h 25m. . |Quebec City.| Le Havre ... Aug. 4-8, 1956 |Homerie (Pan.) 


| Nov. 26, 1945 |U.8.S. Lake Champlain 
\June 2-9, 1949 |M. S. Stockholm Sw. 
May. 1937..... President Coolidge (U. 5) 
July-Aug. 4, "50/0 SS. Boxer 


4d 8h 5im...|Gibraltar....| Newp't News| 4, 
74 12h 44m... |Gothenburg..|New York...|. 
9d 9h 51m... |Yokohama... San Francisco) . 
7d 18h 36m. . |Japan San Francisco 


LES OES Yokosuka. . || Alameda .... June 1-9, 1951 |US.S. Philippine Sea 
15d..........|Pearl Harbor.| Iceland (via July 23-Aug. 7, 2 
sao eee North Pole)} ..... 7.55 58 uss Nautilus {g) 


*Maiden voyage. (a) First ship to use steam in crossing any ocean (sailing vessel with steam 
auxiliary). (b) First Cunard liner. (c) Carried Charles A. Lindbergh back to the United States after 
his flight from New York to Paris. (d) Carried Hiroshima atomic bomb in World War Il. (e) Set world 
speed record; average speed eastbound on maiden voyage 35.59 knots ( about 41 m.p.h.); westbound, 
34,51 knots. (f) First atomic submarine to cross Atlantic both ways submerged. (g) World's first atomic 
submarine, also first to make undersea voyage under polar ice cap, 1,820 mi. from Point Barrow, Alaska, 
to Atlantic Ocean, Aug. 1-4, 1958, reaching North Pole Aug. 3. Second undersea transit of the North 
Pole made by submarine USS Skate Aug. 11, 1958, during trip from New London, Conn., and return. 

The Savannah (a) was a fully rigged vessel of over 200 tons, 985 ft. long, beam 25.8 it., depth 
12.9 f{t., launched in the East River in 1818. It was supplied with engines and detachable iron paddle 
wheels. On its famous voyage it used steam 20 hours on 18 different days. The world’s first nuclear~- 
powered merchant ship, the N.S. Savannah, was named for the old steamship. 


American Railway Statistics 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cj Loco- | Freight Pass. 
ie- | Miles mo'es coe Carsin 
‘ned Nclescas in use| in use | use 


No. 

44,333 |1 oeLi7i 38,30: 
46,253 i. 787,073| 38,633; 897,384, 
saat trae rae Saris 
32/593 |1,738,631| 30,817 tis 1994, 1263/2, Bae" oe 7711, ue 053) 
32,39111,777,557| 29,564 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 


Miles |Rev.| Ave. | Frt. Miles Miles Casualties 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Trip | Rey.| Traveled | Tra ————— — 


veled 
Year b Pas. aton| by Pass. |by_ Freight x 
Eoreue siete Passenger Mile) Pa . |Mile rains Trains |Kill'd) Inj. 
Dol Thousands| Cts. | Miles Cts. Miles Miles No, No. 
1940... alt: re 185 |3,584, 301, 061 23,815,598) 1.75) 52.22) 0, 95| 395. a 187 |491, etd nts 4,612! 29,590 
1945... |1,719;316,000|6,617.213,000| 91.826,353| 1.87|102.33| 0.97| 484,444. 000/661,341 4,691| 61.481 
1950...| 814,741,000|7,933,764,000| 31.790,470| 2.56) 65.14 = 34|359,055, 000 |522.816 000 i »255 
1955...| 743,688,009|8,665,379,045| 28,547,877| 2.61) 65.88) 1.38/299, 234,930 |483.393,077| 2.667] 27,832 
1956... 757, 625, 108 |9,088,637,405| 28,215,728) 2.69] 65.62 t “40 290, 357,849 483,361, "903 2,489) 28,669 
1957.. || 736,407,667 |9,063,748,672| 25,914.446| 2°84] 62.80! 1.46\275,286,000 |454,092.231| 2.393! 18,688 
REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS Z 
Total Net Railway Ratio 
2 Operating Tax Net Dividends ; 
Year ceeding ie oehuce Accruals Ppecaring, Income | Declared yg oe 
Doll; Dollars Dollar: Dollars Pet. 
1940.. - 4, 358 aS 093 |3, aoe 597, “GAT 402,953,404 one. 553, “986 243.147,559 216. core "397 71.91 
1945..... 8.986,954.000|7.115.391,000| 835,434,000] $58,864,000! 502,250,000) 295.294.000 79.17 
1950. . ...|_ 9,587,000,000/7, 135,055,000 |1,212.084,000 |1,055,309,000| 854,951,000| 348,811,000 74.42 
1955. .... 10/229'600,486 |7,724.496,197 |1, 100,919,579 |1.144,347,404| 958,849,372] 476,206,666 75.51 
1956.....|10,686,491,787 |8,199,791,512|1, 144,446,025 /|1,083, 708.420) 908,415,732| 476,082,962 76.73 
VOB Taree 10,625,451,652/8,321,577,258 11,090,817,722| 934,644,908) 765,227,028| 466,415,302 78.32 
VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS AND CAPITAL 
Investment | Common | Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount of 
Yr, (In Road and Stock Stock bt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock P. 
mavipment Ouéstand. Oaestand. Gutetans. Outstand, met Dividen 3 


Dolla: Dolla: Dollars Dollars Dollars 
A 25.646, 013, ae 8, goa oer 573] 2,064, 336. 097] 13,302,080,418 |23,371,404,088 17, 620, ne 122}3,741.132,000 
1945|26.967.756,000|7.743,000,000} 2:004.000,000} 11:144.000.000 ele '891,000;000|15;:667,000,000] 5/383, 158,00 
1950/30, 174,312,000 He '492'000,000| 2,002, 000,000} 10,905,000,000 99,000,000 15,618,000, 
1955/23, 1034, 952, "36617, 695, 473 ,452/1,355,302, "001 10, 258. 141.998 rt "308, 917, 451/15, 171, 166, 2097, *300;3 5 953 
1956 |33, 714,158,638 |7,270,642,693) 1,443, 170,735] 10,609,748 ,271 |19,323,561,699 15, 284,648, 191)/6,785, +, 846 
1957 |34,614,517,099 |6,660,399,393| 1,419,655,366| 10,615,373,418 |18,695,428, 177 |14.682,256,753 6,465,352,238 


DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATING REVENUES, CLASS I RAILWAYS 


1955 1956 1957 
. ($10,106, eats 593 |$ 10,550,942, 886 |$ 10,491,389, 960 
4, ia 2'073| 5,056;706.347| , 5,090,501,188 
430,: 35 267 442,843,090 433,028,6 


90 

1,653, eis 651| 1,752;751,141| 1,805,375,119 
256,142,800 "286,447,402 302,261,523 
554,597,469 569,604,871 596,355,118 
1, nee 412,881) 1,121,348,437| 1,068,418,646 
51,504,574 252,995,909 273,116,112 


8,978,332,715  9,482,697,197| | 9,569,056, 396 
1,127,996,878! 1,068,245,689 "922'333,564 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year ended December 31 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Number of carriers reporting.........., fs ‘ 
Miles of line, regular route.,........... 3 217,088 215, 063 213 he 210,787 
Regular route intercity service revenue. . $301,343, 421 |$309,876.179 |$328, 793, 710 $333,635,087 
Local and suburban revenue................... . | $19,825,557] $20,123.441| $20/243'594 $17,707,675 
Charter or peat UBER OV OUUG rot so vir cowse aeraxdiotttons $22,978,391 | $25,757,697 | $29,934,308| $30,435,433 
euiel operating revenue, Sirs s teen eeeeeeeee ees [$369,909,537 |$384,281,342 |$412 159,575 1$418,517,012 
fa Seance REET OOo ae Siete -n wy ack. khentv mse lvaion. os $338,985,879 $349,910,052 |$375,891,982 |$374,257,099, 
a ops ‘ing LTE, UE ha a ae a $30,923,658 | $34,371,290| $36,267,593| $44,259°913 

us-miles in intercity line servic:... 11... 0.2.2.0. 0 1 796,038,748 | 782,464,628] 777,858,704| 735,707,699 
Bus-miles in local and suburban service... 25/5227! 38,096,127| 37,079,238| 35,739,623! 30,702'7 
Bus-miles in charter or special service............. 49,331,779| 55,045,939| 62,078.605| 59°750/147 
Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service).... | 230,179:387| 208,046,707 195,864,700| 179:058/237 
Local and suburban revenue passengers Se omits 65,775,242] 61,782,064] 58,036,901 47,024'813 
Charter or special revenue passengers carried ... a 11.979.6391 13,094,328! 14,653,388 13'061,135 


Motor Bus Tnduste Operations 
Source: Fleet Owner Magazine 
Intercity Bus Operations 


BS ‘ Local Transit Operations* 
Year Revenue; No. of Bus miles; Reyenue| No. of Vehicl 
Passen- com- Buses oper- Ppassen- com- Vehicles ai fcae 
gers panies’) ated ; sers panies operated 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 1,00: 

LN UIES Sao Boreal aye P) 2,858 28,711 1,500,420] 12,392,073 1,768 77,86 2 ora 
te SE) PRR | ES | eee Le | Sea | ato 
nes iare flan: ; i 1225, ,994, 153 , ' 
tee Ee | 515,725 1,700 23,450 1,222,250) 5,400,000 540 51,800 1650/0060 

arettaes 465,000 1,670 23,500 1,170,000 5,175,000) 1,515 52,500 1,610,000 
¥1955- 58 agites include only motor buses, 


Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 


Trade and Transportation—Railroad Train Speeds; Express Service 685 


Source: Trains Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 1959 timetables 
Dis- 
Railroad | Train { From To tance |Time| Speed 
DIESEL TRACTION (76 m.p.h. and over) miles | min. }m.p.h. 
Illinois Central... . City of New Orleans Effingham Cen 39 | 8 
......../Effingham...... tralia. ....0..]. 58.2 39 | 81.8 
NtAwes >. Fue s Golden Gate (2).......0... Corcor: : 
Illinois Central... . Cities of New Oricsins-\iianit sedated. aoe Coin eae 37.9) ee 
anama Limited......... Champaign. ....|M Dee . é 
Santa Fe......... Super Chief-Bl Capitan... .. Garden eR om Taner, 2 aoe $9.9 3 81:0 
_Santa Fe......... Chieler cei a. rs nel nia dee OBIMOP sini. ot aes | COOTGEM: Oliv ye manna 74 | 81.0 
Illinois Central. ...|City of Miami.............|Centralia.,,.....|Effingham... 53.2 40 | 79.8 
Satta: Fem outs ous Grand Canyon, .|..........|Gallup...../..:|Holbrook.../::| 94:9 | 72 | 79.4 
Sante Fe. :! |Super Chief-B] Capitan... . La Junta. ......| Lamar. 52.6 | 40] 78.9 
Chicago & N.W....|Twin Cities 400........ . |Evanston,...... Racine 49.9 38 | 78.8 
Burlington . |T'win Cities Zephyr (2)..... . La Crosse......| 57.7 44 | 78.7 
Santa Pe... cc. Golden Gate... 2c... 4% Corcoran.......| 37.9 |) 29 | 78.4 
Milwaukee ‘Olympian Hiawatha. ....... New Lisbon....| 43.1 | 33 | 78.4 
Rock Island....... Rocky Mountain Rocket... . Ottawa... .. 44.3| 34 | 78.2 
Milwaukee........ {Afternoon Hiawatha........ New Lisbon 59.8 46 | 78.0 
Santa Fe... 20... ast, Mallieeamatne cei cet Holbrook 94:9 | 73 | 78.0 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver. oe: ) ie 2. Columbus 45.2 35 | 77. 
Milwaukee... 2a PATTON s.. Contin. acer adrid 65.9 51 | 77.5 
Rock Island... ....|Rocky Mountain Rocket Grinnell 65.9 51 | 77.5 
Milwaukee Olympian Hiawatha. .. . j Portage 61.9 | 48 | 77.4 
Burlington . |Morning Zephyr... . Oregon.........| 60.4 47 754 
Union Pacific . |City of Denver... .. La Salle.......,/Fort Morgan... §2.5 41 | 76.8 
ponte oe oe ; Se itt es ES Donate ey iremers Erucentanee >: .-+}_ 120.2 94 | 76.7 
a , 66: Chiet . ix. sr QNTOTE. pi./ses 105. ate A Z 
Tilinois Central : ee of aha Osene MEE : —e ae oe 
anama Limited......... \Mattoon....... Effingham...... 26. 
Rock Island... ....{Des Moines Rocket......... \Marengo....... Towa Setar 268 34 7e$ 
Union Pacific,.....|City of Denver............ |\Julesburg......./Ogallala........ 30.5 24 | 76.2 
eneree: Sate bAyien ce epuye (CA pceman es East Pa te elas . ae au Chein.}+ 54.6 43 | 76.2 
See rn: DRY... ...... |(Prairiedu ein, | East Dubuque. . i € z 
Rock Island....... Soe Rocky Moun- oC ee bie cick 
tHIN ROCKED acon) oe at Bureau,.,..:...|Moline.—.. 7... 64.7 51 | 76.1 
Milwaukee........|Fast Mail................. |Portage.,...... New Lisbon. . : 5 
Rock Island... .... Rocky iotncain Rocket: ee e ee ioe = 5 
Corn Belt Rocket.......-. (Grinnell... ...... Iowa City......| 65.9 52 . 
Union Pacific.... .. |City of Denver............. {North Platte.... Kearney. creo 95.0 75 76.0 
piers ELECTRIC TRACTION (69 m.p.h. and over) 
Pennsylvania... ... |Pittsburgh-Philadeiphia ] 
HUXPRGSS vere one .... |Harrisburg. .... Lancaster. ..... 35.2 29 | 72.8 
Pennsylvania...... {Broadway Limited. PPE ROM pens crc Harrisburg. .... 83.5 70 | 71.6 
Chicago, N.S. & 

Milwaukee . |Chicago Limited...........|Lake Forest.... |Skokie......... 15.4 13 | 71.1 
Pennsylvania PILTELERINS) Gee ct 5 scorer ERA EISD UNS eres Laneaster...... 35.2 30 | 70.4 
Pennsylvania _|Afternoon Congressional.....|Newark........ No. Philadelphia} 76.0 65 |.70.1 
Pennsylvania “Afternoon Congressional.....|/No. Philadelphia |Newark........ 76.0 65 | 70.1 
Pennsylvania . [Broadway Limited......... Harrisburg..... Paolle oo tee 83.5 72 | 69.6 
Pennsylvania . [Afternoon Congressional.....|Baltimore...... Wilmington. ... 68.4 59 | 69.5 
Pennsylvania ‘Afternoon Congressional...../Wilmington.... |Baltimore...... 68.4 59 | 69.5 
Chicago, N.S. | 

Milwaukee......|Electroliner.............++- Kenosha. «5.0.5 Edison Court... 15.0 13_}-69.2 
Pennsylvania...... Spirit of St. Louis..........|Paoli.......... Lancaster...... 48.3 42 | 69.0 
Pennsylvania... ...|Duquesne; Pittsburgh-New 

York Mail...............|Lancaster...... Paolitras sincentaeet 48.3 42 | 69.0 
s e . ~ 
Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 

Date Railroad Run Miles oe he 
May, 1893|N. Y. Central & H.R... -.... Crittenden—“Empire State Exp.’’. 1 32 /112.5 
Apr. 1911|N. Y. Central-Lake Shore...... Toledo—Elkhart, Ind.—20th Cent.} 133 1 46 75.2) 
June, 1927 |Pennsylyania........-.-:-++++ Washington D.C.—N.Y. City....|_ 224.5 | 3 7 72.1 
May, 1934|Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . Denver—Chicago......+sereaeess 015.31|13 5 44| 77.6 
July, 1934 |Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. Chicago—Milwaukee...........+- 85.0 | 1 7 35) 75.46 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..| Hdgebrook—Oakwood, Ill......... 61,4 39 46) 92.62 

ct., 1934|Union Pacific. ............6+5- Dix—Potter, Nebr.........-.-+-- 9 4 30/120 
Oct., 1934 |Union Pacific. ...........-+..+: CGheyenne—Omaha, Seiics a ese\eiaveieie ats 506.7 | 6 00 84.45 
Oct., 1934|Union Pacific-Chicago & N. W.- 

New York Central..........- Los Angeles—New York .......--- 3257.6. |56 55 57.2 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania...........++++-- Philadelphia—Washington,........ 134.2 | 1 50 73.2 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania, ........-.++++- Wilmington—North Point, Md 61.6 45 09} 80.8 
Apr., 1935|New Haven...........---..-+ |Providence—Boston..,.....- 43.8 32 35) 86.65 
Oct., 1936|Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .| Chicago—Denver......... 1017 ,23]12 12 27) 83.3 
May, 1937 |Santa Fe...... Pek ead aOR eee Los Angeles, Calif—Chicago.......|2228.6 |36 49 60.5 
May, 1937 |Santa Fe.......-.-- Wola sla as LaJunta, Colo.—Dodge City, Kan. 202.4 | 2 19 87,3 

ay, altimore Rive Dae) cities =the Jashington, D. C.—Chicago ....- . 2 2: i 
May, 1955|Balti & Obi Wast t D. C.—Chi 768.0 |12 29 30] 61.5 


Domestic and International Express Service 


Source: 


Railway Express Agency, 


Inc. 


Domestic rail and air express service extends throughout the U. S. and points in Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Cuba. The company operates an international shipping service by surface transportation 


between the U. S. 
Railway Express Agency in the U. Ss. 
via connections with transocean and 


The company a! 
foreign airlines. 


Express service was inaugurated March 4, 1839. Air express service was inaugurated 


and 33 free nations. Agents in the countries operate in a manner similar to 
Iso operates a worldwide air shipping service 


September 1, 1927. 


Year | Rail shipments | Revenue 
[ihn eel pee | 85,800,380 $390,301,242 
ee cae 75,773,486 366,537,469 
IDG. ees. 5 « 78,251,300 381,444,436 
Th een eee $8,421,141 395,476,337 
OB TiA8 cena ee 68,441,857 321,414,784 
1958. 67,435,267 325,901,165 


Air shipments 


4,242,409 
4,594,162 
5,223,454 
5,598,999 
5,064,301 
5,466,399 


Revenue 


33, 
40, 


316,233 
42,105,971 
36,857,351 
40,990,397 


huromabile Touring Mileage ih the United ‘Sia 


Source: American Automobile Association 3 
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Louisville, 
Montreal, 
Neve oe. 


Saueese agtenese 


Phliadeiphis, Biers carci 196 
Pittsburgh, P: i 
Portland, ae o74 
Quebec, Que od 
Richmond, Va wae 
St. Louis, Mo. ie 
Toledo, Ohio.. 9 279) BBS es aon 
eo as. C....| 372) 172) 39) 445 aye 519) 367| 692) 497| 364 114 


White Mts., N. H....| 220] 451) 518] 163] 493] 109] 921/1019] 928] 680 


@ = ° ~ 
; : ; i te | 
Q : KJ : a 2 PS) s e a 
st Poa) fet laa sag] EO) a ED ig a ae 
Zi/2Z/S/Fle slsliei sig S/R lelgiele 
HiSi Tels elo late isl are 3\2/5 
GittesinthewWeee | E/E) Ee Sl ells] slael ei si 81 Sle] e 
B/S S/S/S/Z ELSES Sle lel ela 
2/slsléleldizlilslsigieie|3 3 
Hare lorololjalalals |o | mie iy = 
ie 1145} 834] 690) 871)1352| 793] 451/1509/1699| 632/1544! 863 1849|1303 2534 
Bole, foaie; 2050 0%-] 45) | 801) Zesltzpel sass] $90) 14801 140%) 472) gra Aas 1seo| Loeb 2080 27M 
Calgary, Alt: 834) 86 : 1344 |d050 
; ry 763|1061 981] 921} 103/1028| 847] 866] 725/1167| 692/1211/1234|20 
Chicago: “iit = Sri li7eeits00| 981 951}1039| 495|1522/1813/1596|1107| 500|2219 533 2168 
Dallas, Texas... .* '/1352/1686/2001} 921| 951 797|1182| 632|1104/1619] 242) 540|1446 
Denver, Colo... .:::| 793/.860/1165] 103/1039| 797 1086] 723] 872| 735 1063 645] 1268 les 1739 
Duluth, Minn=. 2. 451/1489]1270|1028] 495/1182|1086 1814/1831/1122]1428| 659/2176| 999/238 
Paso, Texas... || 1509]1407]1927| 847|1522| 632] 723/1814 628|1526 757 1094] §14/1110|1327 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. |/1699| 71/1312] 866/1813/1104| 87211831] 628 896]1350|1336| 526|1459|2013 
Helena, Mont......._ 32]. 573| 422 ¢ ¢ 1122]1526] 896 186511331] 1235|1935|2707 
Houston, Texas. :: ||! BP 3]1428] 757|1350/1885 7101571] 588]/1120 
Kansas City, Mo. 645] 659|1094/1336/1331| 710 1742] 478 1740 
Los Angeles, Calif 9} 898 2176) 814] 526 1235 1571/1742 1865 
Memphis, Tenn. . 303 SO} 22 ‘ 553] 478/1164! 999/1110/1459/1935) 588] 478 1865 1657 
Mexico City, Mexico, : |2534]2784|3106|2026/2168|1200|1789|2382|1327|2013|2707|1120/1740|2191/1657 
Milwaukee. Wis...._, 784) 1793/1685}1003) 88}1057/1061) 455] 1611/1869/1505|1196| 68/2214] 631/2257 
Minneapolis, Minn. . .|_ 437/1486/1262] 858] 425] 991) 916 156} 1480|1804/1030}1274| 462/2210 886 2228 
New Orleans, La. . .. ,|1820/2237/2505/1425] 998] 504/1321 1405]1124/1608/2123) 383) 8921/1938 406 1497 
Omaha, Nebt..... 1: 620/1297/1545) 491) 487) 675| 552) 521/1202|1373|1146| 917| 212/1718| 683|1905 
Portland, Ore... 1.) |: 1344) 456) 859/1275|/2262/2164/1338|1836|1885/1249| 734/2410|1983|1026|2558|/3262 
MUSNO, NGVi 6. se cee 1502) 424/1390}1007|2001}1885] 1064/1972 1294] 659] 912/2009/1709| 474/2228/2671 
Salt Lake City, Uiah.:| 970] 376| 921] 47sitse0| tas 514/1440/1027| 391] 502/1595|1177| 736|1696|2321 
St. Louis, Mo........ 129)1758/2016] 945) 294) 659] 889] 677/1219|1589|1677| 816} 257\1916] 304 1882, 
San Antonio, Texas. . .|1608/1884/2181|1101|1243| 275) 864|1457 566/1202/1782| 194) 795|1380| 732| 896 
San Francisco, Calif.../1736| 654/1571|1241|2235|1850|1298|2206|1252| 89714146|2000|1048| 43012195 2629 
Santa Fe, N.M...... 1237/1322/1594| 495/1369| 661| 389]1494| 333| 47911202 1043|1710 
Seattle, Wash,..). 1)! 1302| 496) 779/1307)2232)2280/1407|1561|1954|1318| 634/2479|1981|1217|2627|3331 
Spokane, Wash....!! 993) 396) 465) 998/1923) 1939) 1102|1447|1851|1215| 317/2190|1648/1415|226013039 
Vancouver, B.C... !: 1418) 690) 791)1423/2348|2364|1527|1872|2097|1461| 750|2615|2073|1360|268513457 
Winnipeg, Man... __! 6/1751) 913)1128) 934)1410/1252) 430/1907|1809|1116|1656| 892/2154/1385/2610 
Yellowstone Nat'l Pk.| 661] 386] 575| 522/146111419| 575/1061/1345 768 183 i668 1148/1093|1708|2524 


NEW eee ee AND MIAMI 


RoNew York, Ni Xv. ies 1.031 ||437 Windsor. N.C......... 594|) 878 Savannah, Ga.....,.. 153 
(Via N. J. Turnpike to 450 Williamston, g Cine 581|) 908 Midway, Ga...._.. eee LSB 
Delaware Memorial 473 Washington, ae Cc 5 940 Darien, Ga........... ol 
Bridge) 509 New Bern, N. 52 957 Brunswick, Ga........ 74 
127 Farnhurst, Del Jacksonville, me 6: 483 |/1,031 Jacksonville, Fla...) || 
225 Salisbury, Md 8 Wilmington, N. GC. 433 
299 Whispering Pines, 2 Myrtle Beach, 8. © 360 Jacksonville to Miami 
324 Kiptopeke Beach, Va. ine S.C. ee RoR 0 Jacksonville 
(Via ferry to Little Creek, t. Pleasant, S.C... 269 35 St. Augustine. 
Va Charleston, S. LORE 264 93 Daytona Beach. 
332 Norfolk, Vera iratatin ate as Jacksonboro, S 2S ORR 32 180 Melbourne... .. 
384 Elizabeth City, ey Cc Gardens Corner, S. G 210 83 West hae Beach 
403 Hertford, N. Fygataligos s = Cc Ser ath 03 360 Miami, 
416 Edenton, N. C, 


—— 


” Trade and Transportation—Automobile Mileage Distances Between Cities 687 


a Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 
Source: American Automobile Association 
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¢ 8 3 3 S$ | 4/88! 3 3/36/8 EU| = | Cities in the East 
E Se pele lan) s $|3|€ |, 2 
SIS (FSET Sle ES IS 2151218 (Fle 
BIS/3 /siziazia lal/f&lole#iajeale le |e 
769| 60| 836] 228] 146] 471] 237| 465] 240] 401] 477]1015| 584) 386] 372] 220 
-692| 334] 749| 496] 122] 273] 60| 349] 452! 671] 280) 953] 601| 550) 172) 451 Atanete City, N J 
572| 401| 614| 573] 188] 230] 96] 231] 519] 738] 142] 818] 472] 469] 39] 518 imore, Md. 
947| 219] 989] 327| 221] 535] 314] 590] 106] 387| 557|1193| 763| 559| 445] 163| Boston, Mass. 
= 488] 328| 544] 387| 379| 606] 369] 222| 522] 552| 523] 741) 299] 109| 376] 493] SBufralo, N. Y. 
881] 94] 930] 81] 301] 721] 393) 628] 203] 258] 638] 112) 685] 479| 519| 109] Burlington, Vt. 
321) 765| 268] 845) 580] 405] 518] 228) 939]1010| 311| 533) 308] 567| 367| 921| Charleston, W. Va. 
186| 868] 304] 861] 831] 889] 757] 457|1055|1030] 802) 294) 236] 511] 692|1019| Chicago, Il. 
110| 778] 107] 822] 660) 605) 586] 257| 957| 987] 518] 344) 197| 493] 497| 928! Gincinnati, Ohio 
302] 529] 357| 574| 508] 616] 427} 130) 708] 739| 474] 554) 111] 296] 364| 680| Cleveland, Ohio 
174) 669| 217| 714] 555) 584] 481] 186] 848] 879] 497] 417} 131| 429] 389] 820) Columbus, Ohio 
280| 596] 363| 594] 631| 728] 596] 301| 775 643] 515] 55| 239] 532) 747| Detroit, Mich. 
164}1009| 128|1029] 897] 798] 823] 528/1188|1202| 711] 172| 386] 691| 737|1160| ‘vansville, Ind. 
522] 376| 568) 545] 211] 269] 118 523 186] 768] 421| 430| 78] 532| Gettysburg, Pa. 
495| 413| 538) 585| 236] 261| 144) 162) 559] 750) 178] 741] 413| 415| 67] 569| Hagerstown, Md 
552] 340] 596| 509| 173] 303] 100] 196] 501| 674| 222] 785) 438| 395| 114] 496] Harrisburg, Pa. 
837| 114| 865| 730| 713| 656| 354|1012|1038| 626| 241| 216| 505| 566| 993| Indianapolis, Ind. 
837 887| 174] 209] 540] 303 265 546|1083] 641] 440] 438| 201] Lake George, N. Y. 
114| 887 956| 769] 673) 693] 391/1096/1121 265] 306| 602| 603|1043| Louisville, Ky. 
865| 174] 956 375| 699] 475| 609] 269] 173] 718|1119| 650] 354| 600| 190} Montreal, Que. 
730| 209] 769] 375 329] 93] 371| 328] 546 976| 612] 479| 228| 327| New York “N 26 
713| 540] 673| 699] 329 234| 427| 725| 864 938] 671| 715| 187| 656| Norfolk, Va. 
656} 303| 693| 475] 93] 234 298| 421] 623| 241] 902] 541| 478] 135| 430| Philadelphia, Pa. 
354| 538] 391] 609] 371| 427] 298 697| 774| 340] 592] 244] 331| 235| 694| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1612] 265|1096| 269} 328] 725] 421] 697 293| 664|1262| 820| 624| 540| 96] Portland, Me. 
1038] 339]1121| 173] 546] 864] 623] 774] 293 864/1248) 815] 528] 758| 242] Quebec, Que. 
626| 546] 586] 718] 332] 94] 241] 340] 664] 864 845] 586| 632] 105| 663) Richmond, Va. 
241/1083] 265|1119| 976] 938] 902| 592/1262/1248) 845 454| 765| 816/1239| St. Louis, Mo. 
216| 641] 306] 650| 612) 671] 541! 244] 820) 815] 586] 454 294] 480| 792) ‘Toledo, Ohio 
505| 440] 602] 354] 479] 715| 478] 331] 624| 528] 632| 765) 294 507| 586|° Toronto, Ont. 
566] 438| 603] 600] 228] 187| 135] 235] 540] 758] 105] 816] 480} 507 560| Washington, D. C. 
993| 201|1043| 190| 327| 656] 430| 694| 96] 242] 663|1239| 792| 586| 560 White Mts., N. H. 
: 3 = a eee 5 
Fa fee a -tal far FS $ g 3 | 2 3 os 
¢ =/é§ 2 5 [0 o Bo ae 4 . - | Sh 
S188 24st Sig i eis./ 2] 3] % le. 8./ 8] 85 
sa) eieel ale] 24/4.| 3 /e8! €]& | o | ae] 5c] Be] 28] Cities in the West 
as o|/oa] g a See aah 3 <f a Py = ao 8.1 as Ba 
= q slg S ° i aes) rs] eo yaa Ps ts 28 
Se /ElS | EISI SIP slg | aia] 3 | BFls [2°] ss 
S 1S i2 /6lalela | ala |alalala |> [F |mz 
734! 449/1820| 620|1344/1502| 970/1129/1608/1736/1237/1302| 993/1418] 436] 661/ Bismarck, N. D. 
1793|1486|2237|1297| 456] 424; 376|1758/1884| 654|1322| 496] 396] 690/1751| 386] ‘Boise, Idaho 
1685|1262|2505|1545| 859|1390| 921|2016|2181|1571|1594| 779] 465] 791] 913] 575| Calgary, Alta. 
1003| 858|1425| 491/1275|/1007| 475| 945/1101/1241| 495|1307| 998/1423/1128| 522] Cheyenne, Wyo. 
88| 425] 998] 487|2262/2001/1469| 294/1243|2235|1369|2232/1923|2348| 943/1461| Chicago, Ill. 
1057| 991] 504] 675/2164|1885/1353| 659| 275/1850| 661/2280|1939/2364/1410|1419| Dallas, Texas 
1061] 916|/1321| .552|1338|1064| 514] 889] 864|/1298] 389]1407|1102/1527|1252| 575] Denver, Colo. 
455| 156|1405| 521|1836|1972|1440| 677|1457|2206|1494/1561|1447|1872| 430/1061| Duluth, Minn. 
1611|1480|1124|1202|1885|1294|1027|1219| 566/1252| 333|1954/1851/2097|1907/1345| El Paso, Texas 
1869|1804|1608|1373|1249| 659] 391/1589/1202| 897; 479|1318]1215/1461|1809| 768) Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
1505|1030|2123/1146| 734| 912| 502/1677|1782|1202|1195| 634) 317| 750/1116| 183) Helena, Mont. 
196|1274| 383| 917|2410|2009|1595| 816] 194/2009] 907|2479|2190|2615|1656/1665| Houston, Texas 
568! 462| 892| 212/1983|1709|1177} 257| 795/1943| 856|1981/1648/2073| 892|/1148] Kansas City, Mo. 
2214|2210/1938|1718|1026| 474| 736|1916]1380| 430] 890|1217/1415|1360|2154/1093| Los Angeles, Calif. 
631| 886| 406| 683|2558|2228|1696| 304| 732|2182|1043|2627|2260|2685| 1385/1708] Memphis, Tenn. 
2257|2228|1497|1905|3262|2671|2321|/1862| 896|2629|1710|3331|3032|3457|2610|2524| Mexico City, Mex. 
34611087| 496]/2219|2010|1478| 383|/1332|2244/1419|2139|1830/2255| 845/1416| Milwaukee, Wis. 
346 1340] 367|1873|1818|1286] 568|1263|2050|1342|1691|1405/1909| 479|1015| Minneapolis, Minn. 
1087|1340 1097|2668|2389|1857| 708] 572/2342|1165|2784|2443|2868|1802/1923| New Orleans, La. 
496| 367|1097 1775|1514| 982] 458] 980|1748| 966/1780|1471|1896| 687| 948] Omaha, Nebr. 
2219|1873|2668|1755 576| 832|2236|2362| 705|1800| 176] 389| 334/1820| 918) Portland, Ore. 
2010|1818|2389/1514| 576 §32/1962|1928] 230/1104| 970] 820/1113]1966| 810) Reno, Nev. 
1478|1293|1857| 982| 832] 532 1406|1396| 762] 875] 872| 824|1070/1418| 377| Salt Lake C., Utah 
383| 568 458|2236|1962 971|2196]1109|2311|2002|2427|1078|1401| St. Louis, Mo. 
1332/1293] 572| 980|2362|1928/1396] .971 1784| 841|2427|2328/2570|1685|1466| San Antonio, Texas 
2244|2050|2342|1748| 705| 230) 762|2196/1784 1207] 887|1101|1046|2200|1004| San Francisco, Calif. 
1419|1342|1165| 966|1800|1104| 875|1109| 841/1207 1829|1520/1945/1671|1012| Santa Fe, N. M. 
2139]1691|2784|1780| 176] 970) 872|231112427| 887|1829 281| 146|1740| 785| Seattle, Wash. 
1830|1405|2443|1471| 389] 820] 824/2002|2328/1101/1520| 281 425|1431| 488] Spokane, Wash. 
295511909|2868|1896| 334| 113|1070|2427/2570|1046|1945| 146] 425 1736] 924| Vancouver, B. C. 
845] 479|1802| 687|1820|1966|1418]1078]1685|2200) 1671|1740/1431/1736 1061| Winnipeg, Man. 
1416|1015|1923| 948] 918] 810| 377|1401|1466|1004|1012| 785] 488] 924|1061 Yellowstone Nat. Pk. 


CLEVELAND—JACKSONVILLE—MIAMI 


Cleveland, Ohio...... 1,325 | 371 Bluefield, W. Va..... 954 965 
Massillon, Ohio...... 1,270 | 418 Wytheville, Va..... - 907 | 1,000 
Dover, Ohio......... 1,250 | 527 Statesville, N.C..... 798 | 1,058 
Cambridge, Ohio..... 1,206 | 569 Charlotte, N. C...... 756 | 1,145 
Marietta, Ohio...... 1,148 | 667 Columbia, 8. C...... 58 | 1,248 
Parkersburg, W. Va..1,135 | 811 Savannah, Ga....... iY 1,325 


Charleston, W. Va...1,058 | 890 Brunswick, Ga...... 


CHICAGO—JACKSON VILLE—MIAMI 


Chicago, Ill.........1,404| 381 
Hammond, Ind...... 1,380} 451 
Kentland, Ind....... 320) 504 
Terre Haute, Ind....1,220| 603 
Vincennes, Ind...... 1,162} 722 
Evansville, Ind...... 1,108} 813 
Henderson, Ky...... 1,099! 968 


Hopkinsville, Ky..... 1,023 | 1,044 
Nashville, Tenn,..... 953 | 1,079 
Shelbyville, Tenn.,.,. 900 | 1,137 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 801 | 1,224 
Atlanta, Ga........ - 682 | 1,327 
Macon, Ga...... - 591] 1,404 
Waycross, Ga 436 


Jacksonville, Fla..... 360 
St. Augustine, Fla.... 325 
Daytona Beach, Fla.. 267 
Melbourne, Fla....... 180 
W. Palm Beach, Fla.. 77 
Miami, Fla..... eae 0 
Jacksonville, Fla,.... 360 
St. Augustine, Fla.... 325 
Daytona Beach, Fla.. 267 
Melbourne, Fla...... 180 
W. Palm Beach, Fla.. 77 
Miami, Fla....... on 0 


Pe — 
Trade and Transportation—Automobile Mileage; Fuel; Trucks _ ne 
Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 
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{ Rade ynieia siahoe 230) 348] 278| 165} 438] 111| 578! 789] 308) 747) 383] 300) 638} 469] 707 
fone Ge. Weseieiaas)- 230 155] 267} 218] 324} 194) 403} 681) 258) 5: 561] 273) 482) 648 SES 
Birmingham, Ala..... 348 we tap 460, a ay aut oe a ane oa 719) 434 oe oan aa 
% ‘6 
Cohueps re ibs 218] 379) 113 298} 277) 649| 656| 479| 749] 363] 144] 508] 468 ae 
Jacksonville, Fla 438] 324) 465] 267) 298 528| 671| 352) 585) 573) 664] 154) 196) 763 333 
noxville, Tenn 111] 194} 262) 394] 277) 528 415] 871|-194] 617) 433] 411) 683] 509 502 
Memphis, Tenn 578} 403] 244] 717] 649) 671] 415 1022, 220) 403) 869] 730} 829 37 
Miami, Fla... 789] 681| 796] 618] 656] 352) 871 929! 944/1015| 506| 272/1123 ao 
Nashville, Tenn......| 308] 258) 206] 601] 479] 585] 194; 220) 929 568 528 pi 
New Orleans, La..... 747| 524) 357| 776| 749) 573) 61 44} 568 1 7| 672/1138) § 
Richmond, Va....... 383] 561) 719] 402| 363] 664) 433) 869)1015) 628/1100 499) 8 etd 
Savannah, Ga,....... 300} 273) 434! 105) 144/ 154] 411) 730} 505) 528] 667) 499 350] 604 
Tampa, Fla.......... 638] 482] 566] 466} 508] 196] 683] 829] 272) 780) 672) 863) 350 958} 210 
Washington, D.C....| 469] 648] 769] 533] 468] 763] 509) 928/1123| 703|1138) 105) 604| 958 1056 
W. Palm Beach, Fla...| 707| 614] 709] 551| 593] 285| 812} 992) 67| 869| 855| 948] 438] 210)1056 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
Via Turnpike, New York, to Michigan City, Ind. 
0 New York, N. Y....... 3,093)|1,091 Cedar Rapids... ......2,002,,2,161 Green River. ......... 932 
Follow New Jersey Turn- 1,157 Marshalltown.........1,936 |2’253 Evanston, Wyo....... 840 
ike to Intersection with 1,197 Ames. ...............1,896||2,334 Salt Lake City, Utah.. 759 
a. Turnpike extension 1,250 Jefferson... ...........1,843}/2,521 Wells, Nev........... 572 
at 1,362 Council Bluffs, Iowa... 1,731)/2,571 Elko................. 622 
71 Interchange 6......... 8,022/|1,368 Omaha, Nebr......... 1,725)|2,697 Winnemucea.......... 396 
Pa. Turnpike, Ohio 1,451 Columbus... .........1,642//2,832 Wadsworth........... 261 
Turnpike, No. Indiana . GATHERS vn rie sete vos ,044|12,864 Reno, Nev. .........- 229 
nee ti) 1,654 North Platte.......¢. 1,439||2,898 Truckee, Calif....... 195 
812 Michigan City, Ind., 1,726 Big Springs, Nebr. .. . . 1,367||2,969 Auburm.............. -124 
Interchange........ 2,281/| 1,823 Sidney, Nebr... ......1,270||3,007 Sacramento. ......... 86 
884 Joliet, Ill... 9//1,875 Cheyenne, Wyo.... .. .1,218}|3,061 Vallejo...: = ......... 32 
906 Aurora, Iil.. 3 1,925 *Latamie:\-.. accent eed 1,168}|3,085 Oakland. ............ 8 
1,005 Fulton, Ill... . 2,088)|2,038 Rawlins... ...........1,055!|3,093 San Francisco, Calif. .. 0 
1,008 Clinton, Iowa.........2,085|!2,146 Rock Springs......... 947 


Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42-gallon barrels) 


Supply Demand Supply - Demand 
Year Produc-) Daily | Domes- Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- 

ae tion* | average tic Export tion* | average tic Export 

(1,000) (1,000) | (1,000 231 10) 1.000) | (2,000) 
UU AT ORE San 444,391/1,217,510] 397,609 8B 575 3,125,597 1 080.566 40,136 
LOGB sos 1 o +| 468,021/1,282,249/ 434,810 30,613 3,218,653) 1,142,987 36,285 
D040 ctr sss 616,695/1,684,959! 589,490 25,377 6/3,469,523/1,205,775 37,925 
19045,...... 798,194|2,186,833| 696.333 88.059 3,455,627] 1,230,595, 34,366 
1947 -| 839,998/2,301,364| 795,015 47,449 013,764,246] 1,334,205 34,521 
pe Q6zis17 (21638780) O1s'7Ia|  Soseal|tege 38,140) 3/940;110|L392963] 38888 

PRG -< 7 ,636, 4 347 ......+{1,438,140/3,940,110/ 1,392,953] 38, 

20505, ....0-. 3 1,024,462/2,806,745| 994,290 24.721 )(1958l,.. 20. 1438 140{ 9,940,110 1,417,975 ae 


“Total Motor Fuel Production. 1Preliminary. 


Petroleum Products—Gasoline: Naphtha solvents; Kerosene (including range oils): Distillat 
residual fuel oil; Lubricating oils and greases: Asphalt; Petr fe ‘S83; ‘nished 
petroleum products and unfinished oils. : - : Mate inspec ta eg) nce 


Materials Consumed—Crude petroleum: Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and benzol; Li ed 
: ; : . : quent 
petroleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants); Additives used in making lubricants; Crankcase drain- 
{ngs and other used oils consumed for re-refining or reclaiming. 


Transportation by Trucks 
Source: American Trucking Associations, Inc, 


en 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958* 
Trucks in use (number)...,...... 8,817,612) 9.162,280) 9,411,710 |9,888,981) 10,233,077] 10,464,91 

Gross operation revenues (million: $4,417.5| $4,926.6| § : ik : § rete 65.6 $3 2000 
Average haul in miles. . Ne Ase 4 o fa pag sce a petiie fd Pepa bor 


« 


Average load in tons.. 1111211! 8.94 9.01 9.11 9.26 9.58 9.69|_ N.A; 
*Preliminary. N.A.—Not Available 


Women Drivers Star in Annual Mobilgas Economy Run 


Women drivers won first place in two of the six classifications in the 19 
‘ E 59 renewal of the ann 
ee uees peonomy Run, devised to measure gasoline economy in American stock automobiles. In the 
= eee 4 -mile drive from Los Angeles to Kansas City, Mo., contestants were judged on an actual 
ae ee on basis rather than by a ton-mileage formula used in previous tests. 
“Es ean nn: ae cars; Compact Car—Rambler American DeLuxe, 25,2878 miles per gallon; Low-Price 
y €r—Chevrolet Biscayne, 22.3788 mpg; Low-Price 8-Cylinder—Plymouth Belvedere, 21,1544 mpg; 


Low-Medium-Price—Dodge Coronet, 21.7454 mpg: f i i rbi 
mpg; High-Price—Cadillac, 62," 19.0365 Hy bg; Upper Medium-Price—Ford Thunderbird, 19.1301 


Trade and Transportation—Automobile Registrations; Drivers 689 


_ Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 1958 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads 


egistered 
automo- State? 
biles, buses Tax per tax collec- 
& trucks! gallon tions 


Motor fuel consumption 


State Non- 
Highway highway Totals 


Gallons Gailons Gallons 
Alabama a 909,236 47,704 56,940 
aska. 5 i 26,407 73,278 
Arizona. . 5 445,293 43,873 489,166 
Arkansas...... 2, 6.5 36,496 88 47,091 583,179 
California..... 7,013,163 6 327,024 5,080,512 452,06: 5,532,572 
Colorado...... 40.9 6 38,515 see 103,775 687 
Connecticut... 1,028,715 6 44,173 732,705 16,813 749,518 
Delaware..... 76.9: 5 128 158,361 8,72 167,087 
Florida.......| 16 2,076,726 7 109,806 1,525,619 243,149 1,768,768 
16 1,348,403 6.5 9,64 1,215,791 3,640 1,259,431 
15 166,986 5 6,680 121,097 ke 121,091 
16 348,780 6 16,711 2,46 42,448 284,912 
16 3,569,563 5 156,966 2,841,086 415,429 3,256,515 
16 1,915,367 6 100,625 1,596,646 128,316 1,724,962 
16 1,244,287 6 69,581 4 253,0' 1,187,481 
16 1,105,427 5 7,655 764,986 205,747 970, 
16 1,123,455 vf 61,495 823,816 48,702 872,518 
15 1,097,551 7 62,716 867,433 63,18! 930,622 
357,237 i f 22,278 10, 11,558 322, 
1,045,452 6 51,184 824,914 40,784 865,698 
1,689,522 5.5 71,899 1,311,287 51,096 1,362,383 
3,109,017 6 144,458 2,363,766 208,126 ,571,892 
1,476,230 5 63,539 1,105,067 209,162 1,314,229 
71,861 7 44,034 2: 35,993 33,51 
1,615,823 3 47,270 1,482,543 188,090 1,670,633 
Prete hess 359,315 6 18,561 ‘| :097 11,1 
Nebraska..... 682,230 ie 41,535 514,046 95,029 609,075 
Nevada....... 148,945 6 638 139,463 3,147 152,610 
N. Hampshire. 38,33 6 11,297 187,612 562 191,574 
New Jersey.... 2,240,597 5 84,668 1,857,322 68,749 1,926,071 
New Mexico... 91,745 6 23,711 ,149 21,371 
New York..... 4,876,748 4 143,917 3,612,995 435.087 4,048,082 
N. Carolina...| 16 ,545,8 7 95,500 1,338,078 63,973 1,402,051 
N. Dakota. ...| 16 (14) 329,073 6 9,63 02,225 129,752 
OMGe poss, of LO tes 3,811,209 5 152,309 2,984,402 176,201 3,160,603 
Oklahoma 16 (14 1,089,989 6.5 54,149 27,293 92,641 1934 
regon....... .| 16 (14) 844,758 6 37,723 619,343 62,637 681,980 
Pennsylvania. .| 18 (16) 4,054,108 5 156,260 3,068,137 168,145 3,236,282 
Rhode Island..} 16 324, 6 12,310 1,688 2, 731 
x 7 48,949 674,819 34,698 709,517 
6 20,171 228,160 119,312 347,472 
7 75,262 1,028,994 61, 1,090,135 
5 348 3,500,036 312,053 3,812,089 
6 18,978 299,028 28,596 27,6 
: 6.5 8,07 121,246 4, 126,015 
Virginia.......) 15 1,379,677 6 75,871 1,223,981 51,318 1,275,299 
Washington...| 16 1,280,801 6.5 59,873 76,829 88,642 ATL 
West Virginia..| 16 593,622 6 29,462 477,067 11,645 8,71 
Wisconsin.....| 16 (14) 1,509,031 6 76,037 1,152,871 139,842 1,292,713 
Wyoming. .-..| 15 187,692 5 9,261 159,661 24,082 183,743 
PP OL a fics 16 197,773 6 11,240 191,998 3,119 195,117 
Totals........|.......-| 68,299,408 |.............| 3,176,796 | 53,418,468 5,171,126 58,589,594 


*Source: American Automobile Association 1959 Digest of Motor Laws. Figures in parentheses are 
age limits for junior permits, school permits, or otherwise. 


t tions include: Automobile, ptivate-and commercial (including taxicabs) 56,644,561, publicly 
Senet nad isa" buses, private and commercial 147,137, publicly owned 123,026, trucks, private and 
commercial 10,630,372, publicly owned 528,189. Total private and commercial 67,422,070, publicly 


owned 877,338, 
2Does not include Federal Tax. 
8Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 497,160 gallons. 
Motor fuel consumed, total above, includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 57,335,728; 
for public use 1,154,899. 
. U. S. MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTKATIONS BY YEARS 


Jan. 1 si Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. i U.S. Jan. 1 Us: II Jan. 0] U.S. 


944... .|30,479,306||1948.... /41,085,531 . [53,265,406 |/1956... . 165,153,810 
ieat Ear mey 1045.27 31'035,420]|1949. . . 144,690.296 56,221,089|/1957. .. .167,131,071 
1942; °° | 133'003,656||1946. . . . |34.373,002//1950. . . .|49, 161,691 | 1 |58,510,253||1958. .. ./68,299,408 
1943. ° || |30/888,134||1947. .. .|137,841,498||1951. .. 151,913,965 :|62;693,819)|1959 est. |70,416,000 
81 Million Car, Truck or Bus Drivers in the U. S. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, estimated total licenses in force during 1958 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
State drivers State drivers State drivers State drivers 
ansas.. .. 1,348,365||N. Hampshire.| 279,786) |Tennessee. .. .| 1,501,255 
ore aa 1039 Seentaoky: "| 17183/646| |New Jersey.. .| 2,461,654||Texas........| 4,168/370 
ATpansas.....| -779/360||Louisiana.....} 1,251,675||New Mexico, .| _ 462,606/|Utah........| 427,591 
California. ...| 7,622,056||Maine....... 25,547||New York... .| 6,688,223/|/Vermont..... 171,424 
Colorado.....| 1,036,012  ieehar ne Me ano eee - aya Scere: Re ae 1,726,624 
etts| 2,202, elie 357, § fon... | 1,317, 
lair 1 eR TOS Rrichigan...7 3'959,338||Ohio.........| 4,536,679||West Virginia.| 885,679 
y Minnesota... .| 1,708,585||Oklahoma. ...| 1,134,611//Wisconsin....| 1,849,185 
Mississippi... 726,376 ||Oregon....... 900,991||Wyoming.... 204,485 
3|\Missouri.....| 1,970,530||Pennsyivania.| 5,250,631||Dist. of Col...| 337,233 
Montana.. ... 355,180/|Rhode Island. 398,601 | Rees a Sa 
Nebraska.....| 854/885||S. Carolina...) 1,001,334|| Total...... 81,536,726 
Nevada...... 150,1811/S. Dakota.... 414,888! 


MANUFACTURES AND MINERALS — 
General Statistics for Major Industry Groups, 1957 


Source: Bureau of the Census * 


lishments 
The estimates for 1957 are based on reports from about 50,000 manufacturing estab! 

Reltcted in a probability sample out of a total of nearly 300,000. Included in the sample are = toe 
plants, which account for approximately two-third of total employment of all establishments. e 


sample, also includes varying proportions of the more numerous medium and 


ments. For statistics by states see page 691. 


Industry 


Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures... .. 


Textile mill products.... 


Apparel and related products. ........ 1,264,308] 3,663,658 
Lumber and wood products 645. 

Furniture and fixtures... . 
Pulp, paper and products. 


Printing and publishing 


Chemicals and products. . “: 
cts. 


Petroleum and coal produ 
Rubber products. ....... 


Leather and leather goods... . 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Primary metal indusiries. . 
Fabricated metal products. . 

Machinery, except electrical. . 
Electrical machinery... ... 
‘Transportation equipment....... : 
Instruments and related products..... 
Miscellaneous manufactures.......... 


Administrative and auxiliary.......... 


All industries, total... 


Number 


1,688,228 
88,086 


All employees 


565,874| 2,733, 
867,485) 4,300, 
763,934 o 


an 
© 
ot 
or 
a 
iy 
DOR te bo. 


665,067 
4 


6.208} 513,91 


Production workers 


Payroll | Number 


94 
09,851) 205,342 


259,894/ 1,3 

361,945) 1,156,661| 322,788 

25,59 ,354,451) 437, 
1,271,940} 7,018,584| 1,053,293 

1,113,534| 5,383,103} 880, 
1,707,459| 9,049,909) 1,265,796 

1,084,367) 5,133,431} 794. 
00,319|}10,486,418| 1,401,332 
1297 here 906; 211,968 


4 


74,256) 2.983.346 stents: : 
. 117,104,655 |79,354,003 |1 2,841,750 |25,218,422| 52,582,526) 144,518,305 


Man- 
hours 


all-sized establish- 


($1,000) 
16,021,535 
184 


1Unadjusted value of products shipped (excluding resales) less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
electric energy, and contract work. 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Source: 


Manufacturing 


ureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Durable goods 


Nondurable goods 


Year Gross Excluding overtime 
and | Exclud- Exclud- 
month Index Gross ing over- Gross ing over- 
(annual average) Amount |} Amount aaa time time 
$1.023 $0.963 174.8 S$1.111 311.042 $0.904 $'0.858 
1.35) 1.310 101.7 1.410 1.366 1.278 1.241 
1,401 1,367 106.1 1.469 1.434 1.325 1.292 
1.465 1.415 109.9 1.537 1.480 1.378 1.337 
59 1.53 118.8 1.67 1.60 1.48 1.43 
1.67 1.61 125.0 1.77 1.70 1.54 1.49 
1.77 1.71 132.8 1.87 1.80 1.61 1.56 
1.81 1.76 136.6 1.92 1.86 1.66 1.61 
PP ERRDMRIG IASG 210) clare ola b{o.0 esis 1.88 1.82 141.3 2.01 1.93 1.71 1.66 
CVI 2 SC Re 1.98 1.91 148.3 2.10 2.03 1.80 1.75 
SARTO si n'a ols,s oUF es be 2.07 2.01 (*) 2.20 2.14 1.88 1,83 
1958.. 2.13 2.08 Aiki tata 2.28 2.23 1.94 1.89 
BOER ON hss oc aia e's a ors 2.19 SS ei carr eee os 2.35 2.29 1.98 1.92 
EL y Ae ee 2.20 Ae ae ee as a 2.36 2.29 1.98 1.92 
Mar 2.22 2.10 * ohio 2.38 2.31 1.99 1.93 
Apr.. 2.23 2.16 . > 2.39 2.31 2.00 1.94 
May (prel.).. een 2:28 26 one eer. eee 2.39 2.32 2.00 1.94 
iEleven-month average, August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 
if 


‘*)—Publication of this index was discontinued in 195 


Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Production and related workers 


All 
Year Em- 
and ployees Number 
month number ——_— 
Employment 

15,302,000 | 12,864,000 104.0 
15,321,000 | 12,715,000 102.8 
14,178,000 | 11,597,000 93.8 
14,967,000 | 12,317,000 99.6 
16,104,000 | 13,155,000 106.4 
16,334,000 | 12,144,000 106.3 
17,238,000 | 13,833,000 111.8 
15,995,000 | 12,589 000 101. 
16,563,000 | 13,061,000 105.6 
16,903,000 | 13,195,000 106.7 
16,782,000 | 12,911,000 104.4 
15,468,000 | 11,658,000 94.3 
15,674,000 | 11,855,000 95.8 
15,771,000 | 11,937,000 96.5 
15,969,000 | 12,117,000 98.0 

Apr. ......| 16,034,000 | 12,167,000 98.4 

May (prel.)| 16,179,000 | 12,299,000 99.4 


Indexes 
1947-49 Average — 100 
Pay roll 


fre fre fk prt pk Je et a fea ft 
DADHAR AMEN 
WONNSHONWENNE 
DOHPNNNRON 


Average | Average | Average 


weekly | weekly hourly 
earnings | hours | earnings 
$44.39 43.4 $1,023 
54,14 40. Tee ls csclvereaee 
54,92 39.2 1,401 
59.33 40.5 1,465 
64.71 40.7 1.59 
67.97 40.7 1.67 
71.69 40.5 1.77 
71.86 39.7 1.81 
76.52 - 40.7 1.88 
79.99 40.4 1.98 
82.39 39.8 2.07 
83,50 39.2 2.13 
87,38 39.9 2.19 
8. 40.0 2.20 
89.24 40.2 2.22 
89.87 40.3 2.23 
90.32 40.5 2.23 


General Manuf ac 


All employees 


turing Statistics for States, 1957 


ee ee ee ees Source: -Bureauof the Census 


691 


Production workers Value 


added by 


z States Man- manufac- 
Payroll! Number hours Wages ture? 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) $1,000 
899,868 199,452 389,726 696.440 Fos 202 
09 69 60,385 134,291 309,5 
69,897 133,391 194,450 639,785 
877,971| 1,724,526 629,542 
55,79) 113,952 53, 
328,636 661,989 3,494,021 
,06 ,091 67,63: 
,05 22,919 178,423 
120,220 241,969 1,212,640 
278,585 533,580 117,382 
22,968 43,3 189,636 
947,495| 1,877,657 12,154,017 
471,140 25,481 5,783,502 
126,517 50,28: 1,518,683 
Batti oSucsanctrtch 51 192,323 1,208,749 
Kentucky.... 0... 06 esse eeeee 131,723 253,12 1,747,621 
NEISIOSION Rec octakeos eters 109,625 217,524 1,491,514 
BLATT G roche oA lak eode'<, ae ame Anin 6 ,o7 177,559 615,333 
ESET TG ar ete ori 206,565 402,218 2,273,453 
Massachusetts.........-6.-.005 531,854| 1,035,094 4,997,425 
ES ae Seimei 783,986| 1,592,603 10,341,202 
MAANTIOBOUA Kos se cages pees wes 161,692 22,949 1,999,417 
PUPIRBISS DDE. lot vicreisce-ciorecs «ikl a ael eis 5,18 167,181 80,621 
WOEIEROULI aces tales ce cites es ake = « 296,204 575,990 3,296,475 
MPRA GUICARS | oe rerkoc @ cccheje a nusihssiee nm ,12 0,091 198,918 
BTGDUAGEA rat ort ee kien: 48,270 98,766 531,705 
Nevada... .. 2-6. 5s 139 6,93 91,479 
New Hampshire...... 66,380 129,404 505,2: 
New Jersey........ 611,871} 1,200,919 7,533,523 
New Mexico... . 10,21 19,5 66, 
New York...... 1,485,327| 2,876,641 16,092,459 
North Carolina. 03,740 778,804 2,893,570 
North Dakota 3,996 8752 61,8 
Onio.. 2.» 1,011,486} 2,001,881 12,439,287 
Oklahoma 63,821 127,4 27, 
Oregon. . SL Taeamraheteeane Tega 110,841 206,050 1,055,840 
Pennsylvania... ........-.-.-.5. 1,182,158] 2,279,854 12,561,051 
Rhode Isiand........--+-++-++-+ 97,486 90,276 62, 
Month: Caroline. csv os - esses 189,737 372,400 1,320,057 
South Dakota. .......:......-. 8,36 18,278 : 94,2 
PRBYINGSHCC ot a aiererclivvers we Seaaren rn mse 223,123 438,149 5 2,064,862 
Texas. 352,395 708,908 4,768,477 
Utab.. 5,57. ,044 0,7! 
Vermont 28,793 55,278 266,214 
Mre MLGAe ss Mics ocqeeeeealennere Tales 207,959 406,887 2,030,658 
Washington. . 6.060 .e ee es ee ene 169,170 22,192 2,079,252 
West, Virginia... ... 0+. siren ves 100,275 194,041 ,168,360 
BSA RGHONISU Tc hy Oar ora «. of omemapeae cals ater 354,917 708,406 4,050,624 
Wyoming. .......-- see cece eee 4, i 58, 
BEOtal, gc oa awn 17,104,655| 79,354,003 12,841,750| 25,218,422 52,582,526| 144,518,305 


1Based on report 
August, and November. 


ed employment totals for the payroll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 


2Unadjusted value of products shipped (excluding resales) less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 


electric energy, and coniract work. 


Profits of Manufacturing Corp 


Source: Federal a Commission and 


Amounts estimated, in 


the Securi 


orations by Industry Groups 


ties and Exchange Commission 
millions of dollars) 


Profits before Federal 
Income Taxes Profits after taxes 
Industry Group Pct. of Sales Pct. of Sales 
1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 
BRE ialp onde sore So anche eee a ASS 9.5 7.7 | 5,848 4.8 3.9 
See Station equipment. ...........-% 2,311 9.2 6.2 1,237 4.5 3.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment!...........+.- 1,505 10.8 7.0 849 5.4 4.0 
Blectrical machinery, equipment and supplies... 1,638 8.6 7.7 811 4.2 3.8 
Other machinery. ..-.- ++ eee secre steerer tees 1,978 9.7 7.8 945 4.8 3.7 
Other fabricated metal products........+.++++- 957 7.2 6.2 465 3.6 3.0 
Primary iron and steel... 1.1.6. seer eerste ee 1,735 13.0 10.7 877 6.6 5.4 
Primary nonferrous metals. .....-++..+s-eee5s 627 11:3 8.3 361 6.6 4.8 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 1,030 14.0 12.9 556 7.5 7.0 
Furniture and Fixtures... ...- +... esse se seseeee 166 5.6 4.5 76 2.6 2.1 
Other lumber and wood products. ..... 280 4.3 5.1 153 2.3 2.8 
Instruments and related products. ..... see 476 11.6 11.0 228 5.7 5.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing and ordnance..... 288 5.2 5.5 138 2.5 2.6 
Nondurable goods... 1... ss secs cere eres reees 11,149 8.1 Y PI) 6,803 4.9 4.4 
Food and kindred products. ...-+--++++++++> 2,246 4.5 4.5 1,124 2.2 22 
Tobacco manufactures.....--+-++++> 521 10.8 11.2 249 5.2 5A 
Textile mill products... ...--.. seer seer cr eees 463 4,1 oo a 13 1.7 
Apparel and other finished products. ....-.+«+: 219 2.7 3 re Lg 1.0 
Paper and allied products... ..---.. 0. c.ssrees 899 9.8 8.8 Ag 5. 4.5 
Printing and Publishing, except newspapers. .... 458 7.3 6.3 26 3.7 3.1 
Chemicals and allied products... ...- 0 ..+.-++ 2,993 14.4 12:7, 1,629 7.6 6.9 
Petroleum refining and related industries......- 2,715 11.9 10.0 2,497 10.3 9.2 
Petroleum refining!. ....-6--+-seereneereees 2,661 12.2 10.2 2,467 10.6 9.5 
Rubber products. ... 06.00. ee eres 8.2 7.9 249 aa 3.9 
Leather and leather p enact 2512, Nene mined 128 4.4 3.8 57 0 17 
x mi 
= athe Se ade siete ¢:; ny) a Giro AEST. 8.8 7.4 12,651 4.8 4.2 


papers)... -- +--+: +: 
iIncluded in major indu 


stry above. 


me 
] 


7 —— 7... 


Manufactures—Teatile Industry adhe rssh: abhor 
Cotton, Synthetics, Wool and Silk Textiles 


Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York . vie 
| COoTT OTHER MAN-MADE FIBER FABRICS 
| <a prey Mad fabrics) (Excépt Rayon and/or Acetate) 
uding cotton tire cord an 
oti r | 1958 1957 | 1958 | 1957 
by ef 
; (1,000 ey va ade Other man-made fiber fabricsi. 694,217 783,220 
Production. ....... 10,470,245 11,105,825 
TORtiUS ne eae cptge hs “biweo : WOOLEN AND WORSTED WOVEN GOODS 
1 Fmports.............85. , , BS Se ee ae ee 
rsted woven 
repped... ......| 10,112,482|10,¢80,363 | Woolen and worsted woven [= "0a oo 294,490 
Available per capitasa. yds..|_ 58.10 62.39 = 
PRODUCTION OF BROAD SILK, PART-SILK, OTHER FABRI 
WOVEN FABRICS Eailena OLer 
(Except tire cord and fabrics) Sr bree ot 34.485! 42,190 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS ction of broad. wares! Gaon 
Fabrics (1,000 linear yards) ar ier acotnten other man-made fiber, 
Duck and allied fabrics. .... 154; 219,692 woolen and worsted) silk, except tire fabe 
Sheetings and allied coarse = FIC. . c5 6 doe cea~s 5 2s ea MN O27, C1021 Ze 
and medium yarn fabrics..| 2,286,185) 2,479,019 is, 
Print cloth yarn fabrics..... 3,339,005) 3,736,448 TIRE CORD AND FABRICS 
Colored yarn fabrics........ 484,401 pecans 
Fine cotton RES Tae 1,453,437] 1,357,00: 2.00 ro poundd) te 
, blankets, Se PE ee ee 34, ! 
MiplaDKetIng, ee Peete ae aes Mancmsdé fiber. 2220222... 86.067 . 406,419 
d di seme eT Pe Pe 
ES eee age sim 534,705| 540,739 Tatal sn eee ee 390,492 | 448,700 — 
Other woven cotton fabrics, : 
RECIAILES Cn ashs sss we 3 479,459) 458,613 COTTON INDUSTRY 1958 
“ot Toei ia aioe eee 8,973,096) 9,533,764 Spindles in place Jan 3, 1959. ae. 20,681,000 
: es on 
RAYON AND/OR ACETATE BROAD ee ae system spi 
WOVEN FABRICS Spindles active consuming cotton only 17,650,000 
(1,000 eqars eps oneaney ae other than cot- 1.647. 
inte er 703,727} 691,18 On Of DIENUESs that cae eee -647, 
100 per cent ee Reise ok 419,487; 281,820 | Spindle hourson 100% cotton....... 103 Seca 
Combination filament and On other fibers, blends. ......... Ot: 0. 000 
RUE Cie Granbe kas 03s 121,811 107,192 eS ooucmepe erases yards aera ge hs 45, 
1 , drapery, tap- xports quare yards... ......... 10,979, 
yy ana aks fabrics. ne e 157,897 144,413 | Imports in square yards........... abet bret 
All other rayon and/or acetate Looms in place Dee. 31, 1958....... : ete | 
BOR sce tiie, ot t's .clesse 251,108| 239,281 | Looms active Dec. 31, 1958... ..... 317,8 . 
= —— | Looms in place Det. 31, 1957....... 350,109 
OL On ee 1,654,000! 1,463,894 | Looms active Dec. 31, 1957... ...- a 331.871 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINDLES IN PLACE JANUARY 3, 1959 


Cotton Growing States—Alabama, 1,624,000; Georgia, 2,970,000; North Carolina, 5,793,000; South 
Carolina, 6,599,000; Tennessee, 504,000; Texas, 239,000; Virginia, 613,000; others, 207,000; total, 
18,549,000. 

New England States—Connecticut, 218,000; Maine, 386,000; Massachusetts, 952,000; Rhode 
Island, 299,000; others, 140,000; total, 1,995,000, 

Rest of United States—New York, 29,000; others, 108,000, 

Total United States—20,681,000, 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and World 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service: Statistical and Historical Research Branch. United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Cotton and wool from reports of the Department of Agriculture; silk and rayon from Textile 
Organon, a publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
Year es = Sen 

U.S. World LoS | World World U.S. World 

Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 

500 lb. bales bales pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 

12.6 31.2 434.0 4,210 130 471.2 2,485.3 

9.0 21.1 g 3,825 24 792.1 1,325.3 

11.9 25.2 3,775 41 975.1 2,089.8 

14,9 29.2 3,815 44 1,124.3 2,539.0 

16.1 31.3 3,925 47 995.7 2,743.3 

10.0 28.3 4,045 42 1,259.4 3,538.0 

15.1 35.7 4,065 47 1,294.2 4,001.8 

15.1 35.8 4,380 59 1,135.8 3,524.5 

16.5 39.1 59 1,196.9 4,126.6 

13.7 38.6 4,610 61 1,085.7 4,476.1 

14,7 42.7 4,800 65 1,260.7 5,020.4 

13.3 42.2 5,095 69 1,147.9 5,248.7 

11.0 41.7 5,050 70 1,139.4 5,449.6 

11.6 44.7 5,310 74 1,014.3 4,993.6 

iIncludes Staple fiber. *Preliminary, 
World Production of Natural Rubber 
Estimated Shipments in Long Tons 
Source: Business and Defense Services Administration, Chemical Rubber Div. 
Far Tropical Far Tropical 
Year East |America| Africa Total Year East America| Africa | Total 
1940....... |1,357,000| 26,000| 16,000! 1,399,000 500| 28,000 _84,500'1, 

1945... ....| 170,500] 48/000; 53° : ; 27,500 98,000 1'912°900 
ODORS A): 1,760,500 27,000 30,000/ 113,000)1 887,500 
1951... 1,778,500 30.000 30,000| 116,000} 1,902'500 
1953; |<... ! [1602'000 ES 76,268) 122,000/1,955,000 


aS he in ee 
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Manufactures—Wood and Paper Production; Employees 693 


Wood Pulp Production and Consumption 
Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Consumption! 
1958 1958 . 
Item preliminary 1957 preliminary 
ne eee ai illeeh nn es ee 
ial alpha and dissolving grades. .... 1,011,000 61,000 
AUAGE Meer tics amore ote, alw’« 3 1,957,000 2,241,000 
vitaben sec 618,000 769,000 
Ble’ oS Tes Roh ue ca ace 8,721,000 4,590,000 
'Semibleached sulfate. ........ 2.45045 563,000 672,000 
Unbleached sulfate....... 7,651,000 7,840, 
Se Sa emer 000 466.000 000 
_ Groundwood..... 3,089,000 8,053,000 3,215,000 
Semichemical....... 1,583,000 1,552,000 1,576,000 
Defibrated or exploded. . 1,059,000 , 146,000 1,054,000 
Screenings, damaged, ete. ; 115,000 126,000 
Wood pulp, total. .............+5 21,734,000 21,800,000 222,505,000 222,459,000 
Other fibrous materials, total......]......50- eee eleee Rese oe 9,712,000 9,599,000 
DAE RITEE: TIRTVENS oo sayy ines tiie outils istatte¥e 0 [Se ongselaterecsiats sn Gr pid Waienei a vlavece-ond 8,670,000 8,493,000 
PVN SEE HDI rote es ote te ce ceake sian eisaw a ousie > aes min) Sia? Sea HA oe Reutaels alata 1,042,000 ¥ 1,106,000 
Pulpwood?, total. .. 2... 5. ee eee fee ee eect ee ee tert eees 35,229,000 35,746,000 
Cords Of 128 eu, 10.65 ehaiiwisiare valent 
PIGEUSVOOG 2 5k or save 4) « leiscetbicctpys et wi ostrocere bys 28,826,000 29,446,000 
Hardwood........ 6,403,000 6,300,000 


1Includes data for Alaska. 

2Wood pulp consumption reported by plants classified outside paper and board industries amounted 
to 842,000 tons in 1958, of which alpha and dissolving grades amounted to 732,000 tons, Comparable 
data for 1957 amounted to 877,000 tons, of which 762,000 tons were alpha and dissolving grades. 

$Includes slabs, chips, and mill waste. 


Paper and Board Production, by Major Items 


Source; Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


1958 1958 


Item lpreliminary| 1957 ESOS preliminary| 1957 
Paper, total...,......- 13,525,000 /|13,593,000 Bending board..... 4,243,000 4,149,000 
Newsprint............ 1,723,000 1,797,000 Nonbending board.. 1,013,000 1,036,000 
Groundwood, uncoated. 830,000 855,000 Special paperboar 1,125,000 1,148, 
Paper machine coated.. 1,559,000 1,537,000 Cardboard. ....... 113,000 84,000 
Book, uncoated....... 1,642,000 1,659,000 || Wet machine board... 142,000 134,000 
Tory ea Caley Steen aie 1,568,000 1,511,000 Binder's board..... is 44,000 ,000 
Coarse......--+.-.---| 3,631,000 3,663,000 Shoe board.......... 48,000 55,000 
Special industrial (inc. Our. 255 cxeneos me 50,000 30,000 
absorbent).......... 611,000 659,000 ||Construction paper and 
Sanitary tissue stock...| 1,734,000 1,666,000 board, total........ 2,979,000 2,891,000 
Tissue paper, except Construction paper.... 1,349,000 1,328,000 
sanitary and thin.,.. 227,000 246,000. Hardboard and insulat- 
{ng DOL.) sia ive che 1,630,000 1,563,000 
Paperboard, total...... 114,151,000 |14,060,000 inal dhs cee 
Container board....... 7,658,000 7,629,000 All grades, total.... | 30,797,000 |30,678,000 


11957 paperboard total includes 14,000 tons of paperboard which were not precisely classified as to type. 


Production of Lumber in the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census; U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


BF SRG WSE LOA Tera. 35,404)/1950........ 38,007 ||1953......../86,742/)1956....... (38,1 
1ods. 2.22, fass422||1o4e 222.202 | N. Ay||1951 el ome [37.208 1954. 102/88; 856 1937. 11 /BR586 
‘1 [34,112||1949........ 132.175111952...... . -137,462111955....... .137,380]| 


Ex vorta (in thousands board feet)—(1950) 513,648; (1951) 986,245; (1952) 727,210; (1953) 643,324; 
(1954) 718,013; (1955) 841,023; (1956) 765,378; (1957)-791,972; (1958) 727,154. 
(In thousands board feet)—(1950) 3,428,915; (1951) 2,511,615; (1952) 2,481,868; (1953) 


Im 
7 2,760 643: (1954) 3,062,586; (1955) 3,593,199; (1956). 3,403,012; (1957) 2,957,996; (1958) 3,410,770, 


7 
= Sa ee Trans- | Whole- |Finance, 
: Contract} Manu- | porta- sale insur- | Service, 
Year Total | Mining con- factur- |tion and and ance, and |Govern- 
struc- ing public retail jand real | miscel- | ment—~ 
tion utilities| trade estate | laneous 
ie nines 40,037 826 1,132 15,302 3,872 7,022 1,428 4,011 5,944 
1048 Pe ateitts is : 982 2,169 15,321 , 9,519 1,741 4,925 5,650 
1949. ......- 43,315 918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9,513 1,765 4,972 5,856 
C1 ee 44,738 289 2,333 14,967 3,977 9,645 5,077 6,026 
NOEL. «6 opie 47,347 916 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 5,264 6,389 
1952. 0 .es ee 48, 885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,281 1,967 5,411 6,609 
URE c 49/681 852 fi 17,238 4,221 10,527 2,038 5,538 6,645 
GT ae eae 48.431 777 15,995 4,009 10,520 : 5,664 6,751 
1955. ...- 50,056 777 2,759 16,563 4,062 10,846 2,219 5,916 6,914 
eos 51,766 807 2,929 16,903 4,161 11,221 2,308 6,160 7,277 
1957... 52,162 809 2,808 16,782 4,151 11,302 2,348 6,336 7,626 
OBS. .-s sse 4 721 2,648 15,468 3,903 11,141 2,374 6,395 7.893 


Bromine Production and Use 
i Be ducers sold about 202,000,000 lbs, gross wet. with 172,000,000 lbs. bromine content, with 
$44,000,000 in 1958. Principal exports are to Canada and Brazil. Bromine is recovered from sea water, 
nd lake brine. 
‘an ‘ee plant for producing bromine is in operation at Sodom, Israel, on the Dead Sea, with 
an expectation of 1,250 lbs. annually. 

Bromine-is used chiefly in the manufacture of ethylene dibromide, which is added to tetraethyl for 
use as an anti-knock mixture in gasoline. This compound also is used in the synthesis of dyes and 
pharmaceuticals, as a nonflammable solvent for celluloid, resins, gums and waxes, and as an anaesthetic 
and sedative. Elemental bromine is used as a laboratory reagent and as a bleaching and disinfecting 
agent and in medicinal and photographic uses. 
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RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
SHORT TONS 


Continent and country eae Aas 5 
1939-40 1954-55 
forth America (cane & beet)..-.--- eH 13,653 
outh America (cane)..-+-----*"*" rer eT 
rope, West (beet)...--- 609 $340 
warope, Hast. (beet)....-- 9.2 et ers 
|.S.S.R. (Europe & Asia) (beet)....- a5 $045 
<a a eee Pere caisson Pett 41956 
\sia (cane Petit cee ces = ‘ 
FUeanIBW(CANC).c ese 043 1,297 
23,731 
World total (came)...--- 16,6 ee 
World total (beet) 11,774 § 
World total (cane & Heet) as. 04 28,375 39,107 
NON-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR 
288 
North America...----+:-::"° neni 155 
53 NG 944 1,199 
one ee Se ee Sic vial OF 5,355 
World total... ....-. +--+ 5,463 6,842 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PRODUCING OVER 100,000 
510 773 
Ronn ee é 
AMIGA ssa. ess eee fo pie 
PAUIStTIGs © sce ct tid 146 
HARD BCOB A. ace a oat 398 
Seen eer atte ee ater 
British Guiana 2 
Bulgaria......- 2h is 
Canada (beet). . Sy erotics 5 a 
China, mainiand.......---s:+5r0s 10 a3 
Ghina, Taiwan....-.--.+ssss ests 1,240 aa 
RMIOMIDIA Me ances te es es 50 Aes 
SUT cn bah Someta RR 3,183 oe 
Czechoslovakia... ....-..5 essere W15 are 
Denmark. ..-.-----es sees 260 aoe 
Dominican Republic.. -. 490 eee 
13-07 EN rc 166 ae 
12) 4 areas 150 ats 
France...... 1,078 1, 4 
Germany, East. 979 Bod 
Germany, West 610 1,252 
Guadeloupe... - RPI ane wis telex the 60 105 
aapANNGii coats eines ks cones oan as 980 1,066 
Hungary | 125 284 
“roi lees ele eis OO Seni aCe 1,303 1,691 
MGTORIG os kw eet thee sa etna oe + 1,206 578 
Tran (beet)... 6. seer ee 23 80 
Treland (Hire)........+-+-- 89 113 
Yi toe eee 414 828 
Jamaica......- 119 364 
Japan (beet)... .. 46 38 
Kenya, Tangany 63 84 
Mauritius... . 320 535 
Mexico ay RL 359 900 
Mozambique.........-:> 81 102 
Netherlands.........- 261 457 
Pakistan... .....- ; ou 33 85 
ARTA Cee rae Sorc bbe ac eo are eee 444 628 
TARIDMINOK.: .. 0. eee ts cee ee ce eee 1,058 1,190 
EATRUPATNCLVS Peery ctiaiei' a) areia ens. eles oltvace cas aes 990 1,047 
Puerto Rico............. 982 1,228 
Reunions 6. 91 163 
Rumania... 93 148 
Spain..... 202 392 
Sweden....... vk 340 331 
——~frinidad and Tobago.............- 149 178 
Turkey (Europe and Asia) (beet).... 76 205 
Union of South Africa............5- 498 689 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia) (bect)... 2,761 3,010 
United Kingdom........-... esse es 515 764 
United States (beet)... ......-.+5-. 1,517 1,785 
United States (cane). ..........-.5. 474 566 
Venezuela. ......--00+5- 22 94 
Yugoslavia.......- 103 158 


Distilled Spirits and 


Source: Internal Revenue Service. (Bigures 


Distilled 


Year |—_—_ _——_—__—__ 
fiscal|\Whky.|Rm.| Bdy.| Alcoh. 


1,000 {1,000| 1,000 


Gals, |Gals.| Gals. 
1930.|. 1,9 983) 416 
1935. |149,113|3,103| 9,877 
1940 1 OF ‘ 


1950. 1118,760/1,781| 5,364] “391,129 


Spirits | Beer || 
Total* Tot. 

1,000 | 1,000 |1,000|| 

Gals. Gals. Bbls. 

193,824) 197,222\ 3,681)|1955. 

181,77 


349.772\45,229)|1956. 
261,022) 38 


*Includes gin and vodka. 


wal 


Beer Production 

show thousands of tax gallons or barrels) 
Distilled Spirits 

\Year |— 

fiscal Whky.| Rm.| Bdy. | Alcoh. | Total* 

1,000 |1,000) 1,000 

103,927|2,005| 4,008 

130,999) 1,824| 8,545 


.|118,796|1,687| 8,444 
.|119,087|2,198| 5,739) 


ad | 


ok. Tk 


| 
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Manufactures—Hosiery and Footwear Production; Aluminum 


695 


Hosiery Production in the United States 
Source: National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, June, 1959. 


Summary—1958 hosiery production amounted to 
148,644,272 dozen pairs as compared with 145,047,985 
dozen pairs in 1957. This was an increase 0: 
3,596,287 dozen Sean over 1957, or 2.5%. Women’s 


and misses’ hosiery (excluding anklets) production 
was 59,826,760 dozen pairs, 3.7% more 1958 than 
in 1957. Men’s hosiery production was 50,846,686 


dozen pairs, 0.5% greater in 1958 while boys’, 
children’s, infants’ and women’s and misses’ socks 
and anklets increased 3.4%. 

Per capita consumption of women’s nylon full- 
length hosiery was 11.3 single pairs in 1958 and 
10.9 in 1957. Women’s anklets per capita amounted 
to 2.5 in 1958 and 2.6 in 1957 

Men aged 15 and over had a per capita consump- 
tion of 10.3 pairs in 1958, as compared with 10.4 
single pairs in 1957 and 12.7 pairs in 1949. 

The 1958 per capita consumption of boys’, chil- 
dren’s and infants’ (age 14 and under) was 5.6 
single pairs as compared with 5.4 in 1957 and 6.2 
in 1949. : 

Employees and Mills—Workers in full-fashioned 
mills averaged 34,565 during the first half of 1958 
and 36,109 for the last half of the year. Average 
monthly employment was 35,337 in 1958 as com- 
pared with 38,045 in 1957, a decrease of 2,708 or 


. %.1%. The average number of seamless employees 


was 67,182 in 1958, and this was 2,758 or 4.3% 
more than in 1957. Seamless employment for the 
first half of 1958 averaged 64,899 and the second 
half of the year averaged 69,465 workers as com- 
pared with the 1957 figures of 63,700 and 65,148. 

Total average monthly employment in the hosiery 
industry amounted to 102,519 in 1958, compared 
with 102,469 in 1957, a slight increase of .05% 
which was due to the 4.7% increase in seamless 
production. E 

As of Jan. 1, 1959, there were 1,058 hosiery plants 
in the United’ States, a net decrease of 61. Of this 


Hosiery Production By Geographic Areas—Total 
hosiery production in the Northern States—Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, New 
England states, Mid-Western and Western states 
—amounted to 14.9% in 1958 as compared with 
17.2% in 1957, and 18.5% in 1956, Hosiery produc- 
tion in the Southern states (North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and the other Southern states). 
was 85.1% of the 1958 total. These Southern states 
produced 82.8% in 1957 and 81.5% in 1956. 

In 1958, North Carolina produced 50.1% of all 
the hosiery made in the United States, Tennessee 
was next with 13.3% and Pennsylvania ranked 
third with 8.9%. North Carolina also manufac- 
tured 45.3% of the full-fashioned hosiery and 
Pennsylvania was next with 15.8%. Over half 
(51.6%) of the seamless hosiery was made in North 
Carolina while Tennessee was second with 15.8%, 
Georgia had 7.5%, and Pennsylvania ranked fourth 
with 6.7%. 


Exports—Hosiery exports in 1958 amounted to 
2,754,799 dozen pairs with a declared value of 
$11,563,970. Cotton hosiery exports totaled 391.995 
dozen pairs, of which 23,789 were women’s, 153,455 
children’s and 214,751 dozen pairs men’s. Exports 
of man-made fibers equalled 2,362,804 dozen pairs. 

During 1958, 25.5% of the U. S. hosiery exports 
went to South America, 20.9% to North America 
and 16.5% to Central America. Canada was our 
best customer in 1958, purchasing 482,987 dozen 
pairs of all types of hosiery, followed by Argentina 
with 297,410 dozen pairs, the Union of South Africa 
with 297,060 and Chile -with 243,371 dozen pairs, 


Imports—Total 1958 imports amounted to 440,386 
dozen pairs, valued at $2,582,280. Cotton hosiery 
imports were 37,604 dozen pairs, wool imports 
equalled 373,339, Man-made fibers were 28,822 and 
silk 621 dozen pairs in 1958. 


Footwear Production—U. S. and Foreign 
Source: National Shoe Manufacturers Assn., New York, N. Y. 


WORLD PRODUCTION : 

World production of footwear (shoes, slippers, 
sandals) made wholly or partly of leather is 
estimated to have totaled about 1.7 billion pairs in 
1958, continuing the increases required by an ex- 
panding world population. In 1940 world produc- 
tion was only slightly more than 1 billion pairs, 
in 1955 about 1.5 billion, and in 1957 1.68 billion. 
North America and Europe are the two largest 
production areas with the U. S. leading all 
countries with a 1958 output of 582,000,000 pairs 
and an estimated 1959 production of about 630,- 
000,000. U.S.S.R. production in 1958 was esti- 
mated by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce at 188,000, - 
000 pairs although Russian sources claim an output 
almost twice as large as this, 356,000,000. On a 
per capita basis the U. S.-leads the world with 
an ouiput of 3.5 pairs per capita in contrast with 
a world average of about 7/10 pairs per capita, 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 

The U. S. shoe manufacturing industry is 
highly competitive. Out of a total of some 900 
producers, the largest four produce less than 25% 
and the largest 50 less than half the national total. 

Women’s shoe production accounts for the larg- 
est share of U. S. output. The 1958 breakdown 
by types, in million of pairs, was as follows: 
men’s shoes 100.9; women’s 273.1; boys’, misses’. 
children’s and infants’ 130.8; house slippers 67.3: 
and all other, including athletic shoes, 10.3. 

Massachusetts in 1958 was the leading state in 
shoe production with 16.7% of the total. Pennsyl- 
vania and New York were close seconds, each 
representing 14% of the total. Other large shoe 
production states were Missouri (10.1%) and New 
Hampshire (7.2%). 

Employment in the shoe industry in 1958 totaled 
213,000 production workers earning an average 
of $54.87 per week. 


U. S. Primary Aluminum Production 
Source: Aluminum Company of America 


Year Short tons Year Short tons 
oe 21 ||1930...... 114,518 
1500. Andee 2,530 1940...... 206,280 
TOTO ae} 17,701 L950. cei 718,622 
Aa ae Sat 69,021 iC ies Bees 836,881 


Year Short tons || Year Short tons 
1952.... 937,330 1956.... 1,672,247 
1953.... 1,252,013 1957. = 1,647,710 
19545 oS 1,460,565 {/1958...... 1,565,556 
1955...... | 1,565,721 _|I 


AVERAGE PRIMARY ALUMINUM PRICES (cents per pound) 


Ingot price prior to World War II, pig price: 


after; price on delivered basis after 1914. 


Ii SOM Teese ton aes nO ROBOT arr ean aes 17.6 || 1957 a. .caaea ean 
1 50S. Regt tary Wabae, she of Siek 185 || VOSS psig Es ees 23:7 ||1958.. .ne eee eee aes 
ESTIMATED MARKETS FOR TOTAL U.S. ALUMINUM SHIPMENTS 

~ Market j Percent | Market Percent 
iiding and C tion... . oo | 24.9 Electrical and Communications. <6 10.7 
Building snd on cot aircraft). Cer 17.5 Containers and Packaging. .. ; 5.6 
Aircraft and Missiles...... : 5.0 Machinery and Equipment. . 10.7 
Consumer Durable Goods.....-- +--+: 11.6 Other Markets. fo. . i cig. see as 14.0 


r lic of Germany (West Germany) had larger earnings from exports than Great Britain 
Senge ate of 1959, January through June, according to the Board Of Trade, London. Translated 
into dollars West Germany had exports worth $3,985,000,000 Great Britain had $3,892,000,000 


Britain’s export earnings rose sharply in the secon 


d quarter, 1959. There was a surplus of £35,000,000 


($98,000,000) in visible trade, and a surplus in the account as a whole, including invisible earnings, 


that was estimated at £107,000,000 ($299,600,000). 


i isible trade resulted from imports of £867,000,000 ($2,427,600,000) and exports of 
£00 Cog eS 3!B05-600,000). The deficit in the first quarter had been £12,000,000 ($33,600,000) 


United States Imports for Consumption of osiind Commodities 


: Department of Commerce bh; International Economic Analysis Division 
ede Torelent Commerce, from bi data of the Bureau of the ge, i 1 
(Value in millions of dollars. Group totals are shown on pages 67: 


Quantity Value 
it Unit 
My decent | quantity 
Crude materials Ca Seer (ane M0 
Crude petroleum so .eee (mil, barrels 
Nonferrous ores and ‘concentrates! . oe ewok aay Mec diving 70 eo 
Manganese ore... ..--- sete eee tte mil. pounds? 
Copper ore and CORSET ATES Pein ata Ae pounds? 
Zine-bearing ores. Spa Alte pounds? 
Lead ore and flue dust. SET pounds? 
Crude rubber. . na Nears gees eee 
Tron ore. SUITE hous ons 


Wool, unmanufactured. . .....\mil. pounds? 
Diamonds, rough, uncut, industrial. .. |thous. carats 
Tobacco, unmanufactured. mil. pounds 

Undressed furs.. NES ASHI CALS 


Eooseu es Re I HA eH ENS 
Coffee. SAAS mil. pounds 
Cane sugar... .. ea... {mil, pounds 
Fruits, edible nuts and vege ablesa c= eel nee eaters 
Fish, including shellfish see... jonil, pounds 
Whisky and other distilied spirits. ites cE Rr 3 Pon BAR sete ate telersoe! aierens 
Cocoa or cocao beans. ; oF ee ee, oe pounds 
Meat products. Bi Ne ear Si os ISL pouaee 
Grains and preparations. . SMA cere MS a | Ber; 
Other... hae BA Fn oes infia nges guest 5 ee cece ae es ines oleae ace . 
Semimanufactures 
eee aa ectals*. aos woes Sele n pl eieis sere AL mnege oe 0 oy enter eal ele 
Copper. Ts css a er pee 
Tin. oa Senin wiceusseeeeai. (i), Pounds? 00 
uminum Seekers). aas-)m pounds? 
Nickel metal and oxide 5A 3b eee mil. pounds® 
LOG Bae fat oR se Se MOUNOEe 


Zine pee 5m tas ee Pes 
Gas oil and fuel oil. b Acre toa . 

Sawmill products. . 

Wood pulp.. 

Diamonds, cut but not set... 
Tron and steel semimanufa ur 
Industrial ecInISaES 
Sonam crores ; 
Other. aang 


. |thous. carats 
. thous. 8. tons 


‘ jthous. § 8. tons 


Finished manufactures | 
Bere aap wu naRuseotures Pet Sra emis be cits 4 
Newsprint. 5, RCC beget oS. 
Textile manufactures. Suagl4 Seis airateie ates Sen 
Burlaps. . PS Sate ne lmil. ‘pounds 
Cotton manufactures. Pet eh ec Ps 
Wool manufactures. 5 ans 
Fabrics of wool and mohair, Paras ‘mil. 8a. ya. 
ath 


Machinery, total. 
Agricultural implements and tractors. . 
Vehicles and parts. eee Se 
Automobiles, Ose noite eee nee - thousands 
Aircraft. ees 
Steel-mill manufactures. os 
Clocks, watches and parts. cls 
Tron and steel advanced manufactures... .. |. x 78 77 
Other. sang hil Paes once aN at ollncensiecbaamcend 1,068 91,229 


Tincludes ores of ferroalloying metals. 2Metal content. 8Clean content. ‘Includes ferroalloys. °Gross 
weight. ®Air-dry weight. 7Including pig iron and scrap. STrucks and buses are excluded. ‘Includes 
estimates for low-valued shipments which were distributed by commodity groups in 1957. 

*Data shown for 1958 include certain adjustments for inconsistencies in coverage, resulting from 


changes in compiling procedures. These incompletely adjusted commodit ata overst: i 
by approximately $33,000,000. ~* : hice ears si Pa bie Esti 2 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 
These amounts, except as noted, relate to electric utility operations only, including both thé priv => 
owned and publicly-owned utilities. sk 7 apie! 


Catendac a Electric Energy Produced x Fuel Consumed in the Year ae 
ear | Internal 

Total Hydro Steam Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 42 Gal. 1 

Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs, Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs tons Barrels Cu. f 
He Pecos iat Seaer'a55 31,189,554) 59,293,363 628,631] 40,277,989] 8,804,530) 119, mo 711 
LOE aa rita 390} 38,372 154) 56,144,412 770,824) 32,714,761) 11,256,565 1247117, 769 
ee: coo er wae 47,321/278| 93'001/735| —1,531.997 51,473,881] 16,325,122 180,096,185 
oe On br ive ane ee 970.312) 140,435,268) 2,080,703) 74.724.956| 20,228,215) 326,211,996 
| (coe ea eee age ose oeeeieas 229,543,366) 3,659,660] 91,870,776] 75,420,490) 628,918,834 
eS Raver ven Aaa eeolene 430,119,086| 3.943'830|143,759,195| 75,273,862) 1,153,279,586 
see a ON : 028,608 474,552,045 4'087,097|158,278,996| 72,710,841) 1,239,310,686 
oe ye he 30,232,457/ 497,212,384) 4,062,383 |160, 769,232 79,692,910] 1,336, 140,626 
UGS) tetsu 60,148) 140,046,982(500,642,196| _4,070,970|155,708,040| 77, 649/849] 1,372,881,176 


Figures on installed capacity of electric generat 
Preliminary hydro 29,362,614, steam 110, 434.987, Ree see S57 total 1494134 SS ee 


Preliminary data on combined utility and indu t 
total of 724,013,312,000 kilowatt-hours; combined ustrial production, of electric encrey fox tS8 SOCEi Se 


Electric operating revenues of the lar, 7 
ieeicvaliminery total for 1856 arger privately owned utilities were $3,704,434,000 as indicated by - 


4 


Manufactures—Exports of Leading Commodities; Electric Power; Tobacco 697 
United States Exports of Leading Commodities: 


surent sf orcas Commerce figs base Gate of the useat of the ‘Conga 
, from ° e Bureau o! e Parke 
(Value in millions of dollars. Class totals are shown on pages 672 87 ous Wee 


mie A 


Commodity ° 
quantity 


oe Crude materials 
Cotton, excluding linters 
Coal. . 


. .|thous: bales "|" 


mil. s. tons 
Tobacco, unmanutaetured mil. pounds 
Soybeans mil. pounds 
coe petroleum. . mil. bbl. 
Foodstutis BAC respite bea 
Grains and preparations. . Nibtobiys ace seta ary ore ened [meanest rar: 
coke including HOGES api hip iehs Ee oo) otal ss he | LOU, "DUSHELS 


.|mil. bushels 
Fruits and vegetables. otal nas 
Meats and edible animal tats. 
Private relief Denes wate 
pa? a ay Soe eto 28 


Manufactures, including semimanufactures viPaneis ob Neselieun A Henvtetaaidagedl ate aaa ene 
Excluding type I and II Braga pane. cs ren 

Machinery . Ren ee Sat E tener mo 2 Ise - 

Industrial ‘machinery, total. . 


4 Construction and mining ‘machinery. . 

ey Engines. turbines and parts Spat e east tors epayahafetersinie’ oillasafeMaystetes Chairs 

a Metalworking machines and machine tools. er cidc ents thea a8 

“4 Electrical machinery and Spparatus.. asta 

Tractors, parts and jesageta is 

, Chemicals and related products... 

Chemical specialties. . 

= Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparatio 

y Industrial chemicals. 
Iron and steel-mill products, ‘including serap. 
Automobiles, parts and accessories. . 


}|thous. 8. tons 3, i98'| 5, 


Motortrucks and buses, commercial, ‘new. ‘){|thousands — "193 146 434 

Passenger BAS AD ENER: wale new. ......| thousands 143 122 301 

Petroleum products. . 5 é ote covers Seilie’ svcreis. se uals <'1e\] ceevers oc sinasolnitatetetgetean 699 

Textile manufactures. Breast Miricaia rete ates Clint suclolaha occa) ora) a fivgela statemce Wea 667 

Cotton cloth, including duck! . ite. ies ou VOU BG. Vo. 548 501 148 

Broad woven fabrics of synthetic Abersi sae re ere {MM BQ. ya. 168 152 82 

4 Metal manufactures. Ree at, ei aiaetasare nt eibitkie sl fepaeereierartn'| eeekarte inane 517 

Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys. . (ae: 3 eRe eyercrs ti 5 398 

Rubber manufactures. . " 300 

Paper and manufactures. SNES 221 

Other.. : 2,268 
Including type m1, bud ‘excluding type Es 

gory”’ items : 14,610 

Machinery »215 

Electrical machinery “and apparatus. . 1,030 

Automobiles, parts and bates a i a 1,479 

Chemicals and related PEOMMGEEE : 1,354 

Aircraft, Darts Tee Breet pak 1,029 

Petroleum product See lerinatl woe oaie Ell hate sia ire Sse iafiec=sieiele shal fs 820 

Motor fuel, pesaline and jet fuel. . Lvihteb ec cnds ek} Rl, barrels 194 

a Lubricating oils. ae ra Oe rae a be ea 193 

Rubber manufactures. . et TR RE Ree EE 4 Aer age 


Small arms and ammunition. : “a = : aur s 
1Excludes tire, pile, upholstery and ‘drapery fabrics, and Temnants. 


World Electric Power 


Source: Federal Power Commission 
Electric ponerating capacity as of Jan. 1, 1959; electric energy production for 1958, 
Kilowatts-in thousands; Kilowatt-hours in millions 


Country Kw |Kwhrs Country ; Kw |Kwhrs Country Kw |Kwhrs 
ed States. :. .|160,219|724,013||Belgium. . +--+] 3,895} 12,518 eumos ees a et 1,950) 7,354 
uss 4 Ma 53,000) 233,000 Switzerland. . 4,750) 17,854||Portugal. . Gale 989} 2,652 
Great Britain. ...| 34,976) 107,487||Australia. 4,950| 20,448||Cuba 735| 2,623 
France. 19,200] 61,800 Czechoslovakia... 4,750| 19,676) | Ireland ire). 710| 1,860 
Germany-West.. 22,674| 95,270) |Spain ....| 6,467) 15,504/|Saar. 5 YS 604} 2,955 
Canada. . ..| 20,140) 96,744 Netherianids. Srigmbue 4,358] 13,848 'Rhodesia 
JAPA se, dcoas | LT O00) 79,868 ||India. . wave ef 4,250) 15,022 Federation..... 816) 2,450 
Ttaly...........-| 15,000) 44,312 Austria. . ee ee al 8215), 13,708 
Germany........| 6,625] 34,872||Mexico. ... .| 2,560} 9,072||Approx. percent of 
Sweden..........| 7,300) 30,420/|Hungary. .| 1,815) 6,480)| world total in- 
Olas 5... trenton 5,050} 23,680)||Finland.. 2,150] 7,884 cluded in above 
Norway.........| 5,100) 27,180)|China (Com nist). 6,700} 27,500 countries......| 93.5%| 94.2% 
Un. of S. Africa. . 3,975| 20,052|'Denmark. 1,550! 3,868 


Los. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Internal Revenue Service 


Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco* 
ean} Large Small | Large Small Plug Twist |Finecut Smok’g| Snuff | Total 


1,000 1,000 1,000) | 1,000 1,000: 1,000 
(1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) (1,000) ( Ibs. arn Ibs ne lbs. ; te : iss. mys ipes., 
1935....| 4,685,370) 177,822 2,504] 169,969,320) 60,588 5,604 ein anes 36,095) 342,727 


235,271 134,738 2,249 189,371,258} 48,759 5,605 4,176| 248,011) 37,872) 344,423 
1945. 339 815 8.167; 82,416| 332,164,670) 59,704 6,723 168,523) 43,834) 33 2 
1950. 5,399,089] 68,87 391,955,743) 40,241 5,467 2,738] 107,732) 39,992) 285,189 


1956....| 5,766,573 63,579 648 424'246,225) 33,033 4268 2,879 a, 517| 37,712 14910 


Pot, 49,0 
rah 1958... .! ea DUS 10 O31! A291 470,070,938\.... 2560 lec ce sce lev eese ce ledweweeclepenes sabe tepeias 
—*From 1950 total figures under ‘‘Tobacco”’ include the following pounds of scrap chewing tobacco: 
1950—39,018,903; aoe 38, 976,873; 1956—35,501,084; 1957—33,951,000. 


Los Angeles Fights Smog 


Pollution of the air by fumes and gases 
from many sources is believed to be a 
menace to health in American cities. It 
prompted the call for a National Confer- 
ence on Air Pollution by Dr. Leroy E. 
Burney Surgeon-General of the United 
States, in Washington D. C., Nov, 18-20. 
Air pollution has been suspected of caus- 
ing ills of the eye and respiration, and 
possibly lung cancer. ; 

The most extensive research in any 
municipality has been made _by the Air 
Pollution Control District of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., where excessive smo; 
threatened to undermine the health an 
prosperity. of this vast community. In 
1951 the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy identified smog as a hydrocarbon 
reaction and the Control District began 
testing devices to eliminate it. 

Many chemicals are found in smog, but 
the two most important come mainly 
from motor car exhaust. They are hydro- 
carbons, mostly unburned gasoline, and 
oxides of nitrogen. When the warm ceil- 
ing (temperature inversion) holds these 
two chemicals near the ground they 
“cook” in the sunlight and form smog. 
With 3,000,000 cars, trucks and buses in 


Automobile Facto 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Assoc: 


aver ' 


Manufactures—Motor Car Production 


From Motor Car Exhausts 


Los Angeles area still uncon’ 
the a formidable one 


that it al- 
ways is air from 
thousands of 
tanks and 
pollution i I 
trol by the petroleum industry in 
Angeles County. 
the Control Di 
15,000 industrial plants to see that they 
are obeyed. Inspec 
enter factories or stop § 
Patrols in black and white cars cover the 
area day and night. Air pollution is “mon- 
jitored” and an emergency warning sys- 
tem can shut down plants if the smog be- 
comes dangerous. ; : J 
The Control District is experimenting 
with fuel cutoffs, which will cut off gas- 
oline to an engine when the car 1s coast- 
ing and slewing down, and after-burners, 
which will consume excess gasoline vapor 
before the exhaust leaves the car. Other 
ways of stopping solvent losses are being 
studied. When suitable devices have been 
adopted the Los Angeles authorities will 
seek legislation enabling them to enforce 
their use and thus eliminate the region’s 
smog. 


con- 
Los 


ry Sales 


iation,. Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


a Passenger Cars Motor Trucks, Buses Total | Exports! 
ear 7 ne oa OE ae 
Number Value | Number Value Number 
$4,899,443 | nok. va cence can fe. keh O02 he eee OD; 2A Sy eeespermeras 
38,670,000 750 $1,330,000 oni ete 
215,340,000 6,000 9,660,000 edfethrs 
575,978,000 4,000 125,800,000 . 
1,809,170,963 321,789 423,249,410 as . 
2,458,370,026 530,656 458,400,277 ST Whe 
1,644,083,152 575,364 390,752,061 349,179 
1,707 ,836,325 697,367 380,997,330 355,962 
2,370,654,083 754,901 567,820, 202,222 
7 2.54, 655,683 | 1,181,955,532 38,869 
8,468,137,000 | 1.337,193 | 1.707,748,000 303.684 
12,452,871,000 | 1,249,090 | 2,020,973,000 447,039 
9,754,973,000 | 1,104,481 | 2,076,263,000 3,000 8,385 
11,198,379,000 | 1,107,176 2'082,723,000 | 7,220,520 | 13,281,102,000 | 373,126 
8,010,366,000 877,294 | 1,719,000,000 | 5,135,106 9,729,366,000 | 304,346 
Table includes sales of military vehicles. Federal excise taxes are excluded in all i 
iTotal number includes Foreign Market sales of passenger cars and motor eh bre 
Passenger Car Production, U. S. Plants 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 
ae 1957 1958 1959 || 1957 1958 1959 
American Motors Corp. (7 mos.) PRs Cale aie 7 mos 
oes “ane Oh aed aay AEST AR can hie on EE ane y Teas 5 Sire 25,871 : Ty re7 
Rambler...) .,.....| 109,178) 217,332] 259,171 otal, «\ testes) LaRS A Na ee 
Total...........| 114/084] 217/332] 259,171|| General Motors Corp. : 
Chevrolet. ....... «| 1,552,549) 1,255,943 |1,047,678 
Chrysler Corp. Pontiac... .| 343,298] 219,823] 289,229 
Piymouth.........| 655,006] 366,758] 306,245|| Oldsmobile 390,091| 310,795| 264,144 
Dodge............| 293,616] 114,665) 108,950 Buick............./ 409,271) 257,124) 158,426 
DeSoto 117.750 36,700 33.969 Cadillac,..........| 163,236) 125,501] 103,568 
Chrysler \ 166.663 49'504 50.277 Total...........|2,816,445! 2,169,186 |1,863,045 
Imperial. . . phox 13,673| _ 11,919)! Stude.-Pack. Corp 
Total. . .|1,223,035] 581,300) 511,360||" Packard........ 5.495) «1,745 
Rod Motor Co. Studebaker 67/394, 55,175| 98,801 
Kord, pacer on 1.822.408 1.038, 560 969,732 Total.. 72,889 56,920 98,801 
Mere Penis. \ tree ; 428) 95,060)| Checker Cab......... 3,871 3,2 2 
12% 7 Ree fF Coen ,607| 26,563| 25,270) Grand total. . . .|6,120,029 4,247 497 3,843,305 


Touring in Canada; 
Source: Dominion 


Motor Car Production 
Bureau of Statistics 


Foreign automobiles, chiefly U.S., entering Canada on travelers’ i 
bt > Se, ermits in June, 1959, re 
315,468, up 2.8% from June, 1958, total of 306,829. Entries, first half, 1959 were 822,699 ot weoneanes 


pat ee year before. 
otor vehicles produced, January through Jul: 
1058; commercial vehicles, 49,439, up from 36,547 f 


1959: Passenger cars, 227,769, vs. 204,529 for 7 mos., 
or same period, 1958. 


a piajer General George Vanier, Governor General of Canada 
Seactey oe poorer Vanier, appointed Governor General of Canada, July, 1959, had served his 
Sn ae ae many and diplomatic posts before his latest elevation. Born in- Montreal Apr. 23 
te eae e oe early French settlers in Canada. He attended Loyola College and Laval 
es 4 nae ere. preg iced law in Montreal, won the rank of lieut. colonel in World War I, in which 
cee rtion poe acs oclabed with the office of the Canadian High Commissioner London and 
World War II he Beiged Ge mene: of tee eee on sont Gama agen ee th Ones 1S, pane 
: am nbe1 oard on 
officer commanding Military District No. 5, Quebec. Gen. Vanier was pcesirer wine penn ef oh 


the Allied governments in London in 1943 
National Liberation. He was Canadian ambassador ne aes peuieurents the French. Coe 


eas) 4 


ni 


Minerals—Production and Value 
Mineral Production in United States 


INCLUDING ALASKA AND HAWAII 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
(In short tons unless otherwise stated) 


1957 
Mineral 
fs Short tons Value Short tons 
($1,000) 
MINERAL FUELS 
Asphalt and related bitumens paerels 4 
Aye rapt es limestone and sandstone. 1,168,507 $3,221 1,326,493 
ilso 207,704 4,259 317,280 
eee aigae: natural (est. ) a 000 cu. it.. 704,276 139 722,615 
Saivuminous and... abe 
Lignite . . thousands 492,704 2,504,406 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite - . thousands 25,338 227,754 
Helium. 1,060 cubic feet 310,365 5,112 5,741 
Natural gas. olliton cubic feet) 10,680,258 1,201,759 1,317,521 
N atural-pas liquids: 
Natural peeing: is oe peed 4 sag gate, 5,734,307 415,791 393,139 
Pa 6.908 287 meets 706 
Saree ‘(erude) . : ss S "1000-42 gal. bbis. 2,616,901 8, 073, 1259 7,379,071 
Total mineral fuels. 12,709,000 11,588,000 
NONMETALLIC MINERALS 
(except fuels) 
Abrasive stones. aenaere 331 182 
Asbestos. . 43,653 4,917 5,172 
Barite.... 1,145,791 12,897 7,510 
Boron minerals Faves aete 4,12: 8,041 38,310 
Bromine. 000 pounds) 191,971 48,038 46,68: 
Cement wae iat 376-Ib bbls. 229,189 961,499 1,038,672 
Clays < ae bearers 45,620 155,805 43,487 
Emery . F 11,893 18 126 
Epsom salts t from n epsomite. . oi eae eke 
Feldspar.. : - long 1 tons 498,057 4,935 4,278 
Fluorspar., . Ode isha 328,872 15,777 15,071 
Garnet (abrasive) .. 9,776 1,080 860 
Gem stones (estimated) . we 882 1,006 
Graphite....... Soe 5 eye ee ng ae Spr 
RPO DRUM iar sv aime elutes. eae abe *“Phousands| 9,195 29,871 32,495 
Lime. atin eS . Thousands 10,266 135,143 118,026 
Magnesite. . - zs 678,489 25 492, "982 4 
Magnesium “compounds ‘trom sea wai er an 
ones (except for metals) MgO equivalent. 184,236 15,997 207,053 16,419 
Marl: 
Caicareous cox for Fleas 
Se nee: 
a: 
Scrap Aepatts. U cur ie PS cel Ry PR as 92,438 2,109 93,347 2,065 
WNC iat sr descite been ye eh ory at . pounds 690,052 ,492 655,045 2,8! 
Perlite. 301,605 2,562 291,994 2,4 
Phosphate rock. sei 000 long ‘tons 13,97 87,689 14,879 93,693 
pT UnCeiEL 8 epee +K20 ‘equivalent Thousands 2,266 $4,612 147 75.0 
Pumice. . Thousands ,827 4,628 1,973 5,287 
Pyrites. . 1,000 long tons 1,067 9,087 974 7,987 
salt (common). . . Thousands 23,844 148,887 21,911 141,486 
Sand and gravel. . Thousands 631,506 598,727 683,684 651,635 
Slate. . Thousands 632 11,029 oe as 
Sodium carbonate ees eae tnt es ves ere eee 
f atural SIS nile oe 5 7,44! r 
ens seg . Thousands cath ae Bid 373 535,340 826,209 
Strontium “minerals (crude) . .. long tons)... efeced ako 3 SASS at 
fur: 
S racchprotead mines... -1,000 long tons 5,035 123,915 4,644 109,272 
Other mines. . OREN ee eae hie a TO 153,574 +50. 
Talc, pyrophyllite, “and ‘Soapstone. . 684,453 4,796 737,333 81 
Tripoli. - 50,717 195 7,0 1 
Vermiculite. . reer 183,987 2,603 181,716 2,610 
Value of items that ‘cannot be (dISCLOBEM sajoed is cae. Ge nes 37,086 Dy hin taste 39,910 
Total nonmetallic minerals... ......6).... cece eres 3,266,000 3,341,000 
dat teely "4 mtent.. 710 716 
ntrate ant”y co: ets 6 ee 
Sonor aig “Tong to tons, 8, dried equivalent 1,416, ae beat ee 1 prt 
ate. ross weig e 
Semaine eae fag tes weight at 157 7,816 Spt 798 6,187 
Cobalt (content of ‘cone. aie 1,000 ounds Pa sabe Se vath- tac uratae aoe ae aaa 
ium-tantalum conc. . Agen ee 
Gopper (recoverable eset ‘of ores, etc.).. 1,086,859 654,289 iS ae pep al 
Gold (recoverable content 0 OTe dy pa a4 1,793,597 62.776 1.739.249 60,874 
ding byproduct iron v E : 
Tron ore, io ae (excluding bypt gross watatt 104,157 865,703 66,525 572,735 
Lead (recoverable content of ores, etc.).. 338,216 96,730 267,377 62,566 
ore 
Manganese ore (85 porceht OLN gross welght 366,334 29,363 323,108 23,300 
"35 percent 
Manganiferous « are (6 to : P gross weight 865,127 | Ate 520,601 3,532 
m., OGG APOIMNE cree checta et [kas gis 'o oe) ocmota eto [s o'e’e Pelbla siecein Aye: oe ante aen 
eros Bee Recidyas Yo~ pg BIOOE, flasks 34,625 8,552 38,067 8,720 
oncen- 
Le oh aa (content ‘of cone Atco pains 67,143 67,605 42,428 50,371 
it ntent of ore and concentrate)... . : cree ; eet 
meset fon and thorium praised: 3,079 653 2,021 286 
n ore’ 
Bilyer (recoverable content 0 oO ttoy ounces 38,165 34,541 34,111 30,872 
Titanium eeu 
ross weight; 782,975 21,802 565,164 11,152 
Hore g ** “Zross weight 10,644 1.544 1863 210 


Tungsten ore and con- 
centra : 


Uranium ore.. 


Vanadium (recoverable in ore and con- 


centrate)..... 


zine (recoverable content of ores, etc.)... 
um concentrate 


Zirconi 
Value of items that ca 


Total metals........-+-+++++ 
Grand total mineral production... ...|..----------~ 


Mineral 


60 percent WOsz basis 


Short tons 
[sce SS 


($1,00 
186. 
#er45e 


5,520 
3,682,543 


2,134,000 
$18,109,000 


3,788 
5,178,315 


Value of U. S. Mineral Production by States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (data are for 1958) 


.1,000 nds F383) | wc sesesscne 6.061 
he te ot 531,735 123,235 412,005 
mnot be disclosed eet be el to Soe See ice > Se 


eS 


Value ‘Percent 
($1,000) | Rank| of total Principal minerals in order of value 
| | ee 
21 1.14 Coal, cement,-iron ore, petroleum. 
43 13 Coal, gold, sand and gravel, stone. 
16 1.90 Copper, sand and gravel, cement, uranium ore. 
26 -80 Petroleum, bauxite, stone, sand and gravel. 
3 9.09 Petroleum, cement, natural gas, sand and gravel. 
Colorado........- ,284| 17 1.85 Petroleum, molybdenum, uranium ore, coal. 
Connecticut...... ,128) 45 .08 Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays. 
Delaware.......-. ,142} 50 01 Sand and gravel, stone, clays. 
Dist. of Col....... {Pt eet toa ei cert 24 ..| Clays. 
Florida Sea 142,111] 25 .86 Phosphate rock, stone, cement, clays. 
Georgia 75,106) 30 45 Clays, stone, cement, sand and gravel. 
MLW eta awe se = 1298) 47 -04 Stone, sand and gravel, pumice, lime. 
Idaho. 64,456) 33 39 Silver, lead, zinc, sand and gravel. 
Illinois 582,412 7 3.52 Petroleum, coal, stone, sand and gravel. 
Indiana.......... 197,677| 20 1.20 Coal, cement, petroleum, stone. 
Towa. 5,356] — 29 52 Cement, stone, sand and gravel, gypsum. 
NEBUSAS Acces sin os 498,526 9 3.02 Petroleum, natural gas, cement, stone. 
Kentucky... ..... 402,121) 10 2.43 Coal, petroleum, natural gas, stone. 
Louisiana, ....... 1,517,415 2 9.18 Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sulfur. 
SING ss 4 es = oes 12,574) 46 .08 Cement, sand and gravel, stone, mica. 
Maryland........ 44,679) 38 27 Cement, stone, sand and gravel, coal. 
Massachusetts. . . . 23,887) 41 14 Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clays. 
Michigan......... 343,483] 15 2.08 Cement, iron ore, sand and gravel, salt. 
Minnesota... ..... 395,880} 11 2.40 Tron ore, sand and gravel, stone, cement. 
“ieee on 8,663} 23 .90 Petroleum, natural gas, sand and gravel, cement, 
Missouri... . 144,009) 24 87 Cement, stone, lead, zinc. 
Montana. . 177,240) 22 1.07 Petroleum, copper, sand and gravel, zinc. 
Nebraska. . 0,032) 28 54 Petroleum, cement, sand and gravel, stone. 
Nevada..... 68,293 32 Al Copper, manganese ore, sand and gravel, gold. 
New Hampshire... 3,877) 48 .02 Sand and gravel, mica, stone, feldspar. 
New Jersey....... 50,380) 36 30 Stone, sand and gravel, iron ore, clays. 
New Mexico. 558,866 3.38 Petroleum, natural gas, potassium salts, uranium ore. 
New York.... 204,920) 18 1.24 Cement, stone, salt, sand and gravel. 
North Carolina 39,891} 40 24 Stone, sand and gravel, lithium minerals, mica. 
North Dakota. 59,093) 35 36 Petroleum, sand and gravel, coal, natural-gas liquids. 
Ohio.... 34,856) 14 2.09 Coal, cement, stone, sand and gravel. 
767,856 5 4.65 Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, cement. 
45,05 37 27 Stone, cement, sand and gravel, nickel. 
' 881,181 4 5.33 Coal, cement, stone, petroleum. 
Rhode Island. 2,249) 49 OL Sand and gravel, stone, graphite. 
South Carolina 22,412) 42 14 Cement, stone, clays, sand and gravel. 
South Dakota 41,534] 39 ‘25  |\Gold, sand and gravel, cement, stone. 
ee ‘ 124,928 27 .76 Stone, cement, coal, phosphate rock. 
Uon . 4,038,656 1 24.44 Petroleum, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, cement. 
ANS 365,989 13 P24 Copper, petroleum, uranium ore, coal. 
Vinginta 21,443) 44 13 Stone, asbestos, sand and gravel, talc. 
West a. .203,226| 19 1,23 Coal, stone, cement, sand and gravel. 
Won i 60,897) 34 387 Sand and gravel, cement, stone, gold. 
Reese irgink 749,784 6 4.54 Coal, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, sand and gravel. 
Ww See. ean 4 . 71,334 OL 43 Sand and gravel, stone, cement, iron ore. 
yoming......... 369,938} 12 2.24 Petroleum, uranium ore, natural gas, clays. 
Total.....,....116,526,000|......| 100.00 5 
be s s 
Value of U. S. Mineral Production 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
(in millions of dollars) 
Nonme- 
Year Fuel ane “allie. 
uels er et Metals Total (except | Metals Total 
me Dh fuels) 
1925... 2,910 1,187 7 4,81: 
1930... 2,500 973 bor 3980 1,822 1,351 | 11,862 
1935..... 2,013 564 365 3’942 2,079 1,671 13,529 
1940.....| 2,662 784 752 4'198 2,163 1,614 | 13,392 
1945.... 4,569 888 774, 6.231 2,350 1,811 41 
1946..... 5,090 1,243 729 7,062 2,630 1,518 | 14,067 
194 7,188 1338 1,084 9'610 1957 2,055 15,79) 
TOES Sa 9.502 1,552 1.219 | 12'973 3,266 2,358 | 17,365 
1949.2... 7,920 1,559 1,101 | 10,580 eee 2.134 | 18,109 
*Includes Alaska and Hawaii. ‘ ao Br 


ee CANADIAN CRUDE OIL CONSUMPTION, FIRST HALF, 1959 
anada reported officially that its oil refineries used 130,737,240 bbl. in first 6 mos., 1959, vs. 113,- 


296,695, first 6 mos., 1958. Domestic 
63,464,908 first half, 1958. Crude imported: 55 


1958. 


ption Jan. through June, 1959, was 75,200,6 
,536, 570 in first 6 mos., 1959, vs. 49,832,787, first 6 mos., 


70 bbl. 


» Ve 


was about $138,550,000. Two additional mills with 


0 TT 
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World Production of Crude Petroleum 
Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 
Country 1958! Country 1957 19581 
North America: Asia: ; 
Canad sas we rice ens wey BADLalie Tin voce ae ee 14,873 
OUD SA eee eke here: Gael ts BOP se Siete he eenaiet ee 3,4 
PVASRIOO ey allot titae eee ore coh be 88,266] 93,533 CMATS Aen t  pee ek Oe 6, 
RETUMORE Oe eng eit po nics he 34,064! 37,355 aie A ege itn  tis sepa atte er ord” 3,448 
United States (incl. Alaska)... |2,616,778 |2,448,866 Fndonesisy sf hse ee eae 118,715 
re Lhe Ee rae 301,361 
745, Traq. .. 266,125 
Israel. . 642 
85,829 Japan. 2, 
43 RIAD a eee 509,654 
18,919 Kuwait-Neutral Zon 29,469 
,56 Pakistan: oy .. s-: 2,272 
47,951 Qatar.<; kidas sake. ee ee 63,412 
108 Sarawak and Brunei......... 39,551 
Ry lees 2 18,732 Saudi ATADIA. soins) ook ae 370,486 
MODES CRA irate) oe Ges «is gsty 950,796 Taiwan (Formosa).......... 15 
|\___—__—— SMEROV'.j-cwicil-ar OG Canines 2,159 2,379 
Botate cea 3 1,132,227 1,084,338 ee 
Europe: TROtal ey snta seer ree . |1,464,753 1,734,419 
AAD ANIG ci is errs. hee wr aty 2,690|| Africa: 
PANES eck ipa exe cite seer as 19,548 Algeria... Sass Seats Te ete 101 53,420 
PN iis Ee eee owe i re ,205 ANEO aerate. ates wl eee 71 358 
Czechoslovakia. ..........-- 950 SY Dt... Sa ecrais«. eee wept. eee 16,157 22,109 
France. .. Fone ea 9,986 French Equatorial Africa...., ,207 3,550 
; Germany, West 32,126 Morrocco: Southern Zone.... 566 560 
; Hungary. 32 INU OLIA 5 iiss gsi a aaa oo on ef a SR 1,970 
a RT Stee shots 2 10,461 eS 
INGEN CRIANIGE jesse ie cine ets viel 11,306 Batali ihagosccers 18,102} 31,967 
Poland. ..... ,300||Oceania: : 
Rumania... 84,487 INéw Gunes... <<. eer 2,279 1,850 
Bet Aa! ae epiee 834,225 New Zealand,.........5..8+ 6 5 
Wnited Kingdom. «3-020 6 t 584 |__| 
Yugoslavia....... 3,267 ante ee nsdn vaste pete aia 2,285 1,855 
Totalt............ 000... ] 911,948 [1,019,460 World total............. 6,450,666 |6,617,656 
ipreliminary figures. 2Natura]l naphtha and gas oil. 8Estimate, 4U.S.S.R. in Asia (including Sakhalin) 
included with U.S.S.R. in Europe, Including Sahara. 
CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 
_) 3 ASS ee Sr aS Se ee ee en 
;; Year Ark. | Calif. Ii, Kans.| La. Mich.| Miss.|N. M.| Okla. | Pa. Texas Wyo. 
. U2 eerie 77,398| 232,492] 7,863) 38,357) 20,272) = 4/...... 1,060] 176,768] 8,097] 144,648} 29,173 
BOSD Sioa =. 19,702|227,329| 5,736) 41,638) 23, 3,911) 6. oe 10,189] 216,486] 12,803] 290,457| 17.868 
T9355 56-0 11,008] 207.832 .322| 54,843) 50,330] 15,776)...... 483) 185,288) 15.810) 392,666) 13.755 
W840 Siacecte 25.775] 223,881| 147,647| 66,139) 103.584/ 19,753) 4,4! 9,129] 156,164) 17,353] 493.209) 25.711 
PGS6 2 47. oe 28,613) 326,482) 75,094| 96,415| 131,051) 17,267| 19,062| 37,351|131,299|12,515) 754,710) 26,219 
OBO ccci crear 31,108|327,607| 62,028) 107,586) 208,965) 15,826/ 38,236) 47.367| 164,599) 11,859) 829,874) 61,631 
1952. 29/440] 359,450] 60,089] 114,807) 243,929] 13,251/ 36,310) 58,681) 190,435) 11,233) 1,022,139) 68,074 
1953 “|29'681|365,085| 59,026] 114,566) 256,632) 12,285| 35,620) 70,441/ 202,570) 10,649) 1,019,1 82,618 
ODA Ae re - 29,130|355,865| 66,798] 119,317] 246,558] 12,028/ 34,240) 74,820} 185,851) 9,107) 974,2 1033 
SGD stor) ara 287369|354,812| 81,423] 121,669] 271,010) 11,266| 37,741} 82,958) 202,817) 8,531)1,053,297| 99,483 
TO5BE. one 29'355|350.754| 82,346 | 124,204] 299,421) 10.740) 40,824| 87,893) 215,862| 8,230) 1,107,808) 104,840 
1957... |... \31047/339;646| 77,083! 123,614|329,896) 10,169|38,922)94,759/214,661| 8,179) 1,073,867 109,584 
= 1958 (prel.)../28,7001314,429| 82,125! 118,188!312,070'_9,307!38,551 98,323] 202,699] 6,678| 940,706) 115,572 
7 
; U. S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 
Petroleum Natural gas, gasoline | Natural 
(domestic) and cycle products gas 
Year — af -| Kerosene ee z —————— ee 
- r uc- Fr u 
Frodue. Value Feel ood. ‘Hou Value ane Value, | Value 
re $1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 $1,000 |Mil. cu. ft.) $1,000 $1,000 
bbls. bis: bbls. als. 
1925. 763,743] 1,284,960) 262,252 59,689! 1,127,470 120,383) 1,188,571 265,271} 112,047 
1930, 8,011} 1,070,200 440,728 49,208| 2,210,494 128,160} 1,943,421 416,090] 147,048 
1935. 996,596 61,44 468,021 55,813) 1,651,986 70,940) 1,916,595 429,374| 110,402 
1940...| 1,353,214] 1,385,440] 616,695 73,882| 2,339,400 8:261| 2°660,222| 677,939] 120.493 
1945. . 1.713,655| 2.094,25 798.194 81.024) 3.290.949 145.570] 3.918.686 837.852| 191.009 
1950...| 1,973,574] 4,963,380) 1.024,462 118,512| 4.606,513 321,832) 6,282,060 N.A. 408,521 
1952 2'289.836| 5,785,230] 1,178,027 128,767| 5,102,244 371,468] 8,013,457) N.A. 623,649 
1953 2,357,082| 6,327,100} 1,266,376 123,200] 5,327,448 406,242] 8,396,91 N.A, 74,9 
1954 2'314'988| 6.424.930] 1,261,304 "305| 5,385,282| 402,418| 8.742.456} 3,205,355] 882,501 
1955. 2'484,428) 6,870,380) 1,373,950) 117,137 44,904 423,775| 9,405,351| 3,626,04 978,357 
1956 2'617.283| 7.262,925| 1,428,807 "480| 5/807,100} 431.958/10,081,923| 4,024,788|1,083,812 
1957.._| 2,616.901| 8,079,259) 1,438,140} 108,929| 5,734,307| 415,791|10,680,258) 4,435,224 /1,201,759 
1958*.. 27448837 7,378,979\ 1,422,835 110,008| 5,462,421 406,752|11,015,100) 4,356,60011,287,031 
*Preliminary. N.A.—Not available. 
Uranium Production, January to July, 1959 
Source: U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
i reserves were estimated at 88,900,- capacity of 1,014 tons of ore per day were under 
000, Se ae aly 1, 1959. Ore stockpiles totaled construction in Fremont and Natrona Counties, 
1,451,625 dry tons. Ore receipts at private plants Wyoming. 
and Government purchase depots in January- Uranium concentrates received at Grand Junc- 
June, 1959, totaled 3,310,000 dry short tons. Ore tion, Colorado, totaled 8,298 tons of U308. The aver- 
fed to process totaled 3,614,000 tons, with an aver- age price paid by the Government for the concen- 
age grade of 0.25% U308. Uranium concentrates trates was $8.99 per pound, or approximately 
received at the Grand Junction depot totaled 8,298 $149,000,000. Total U. S. production in the 6 mos. 
tons of U308 in the six-month period. was 8,390 tons. ; 
As of June 30, 1959, 23 uranium processing mills The ore reserves of 88,900,000 tons are estimated 
were in operation, including the single Govern- to be distributed as follows: New Mexico, 57,000,000; 
ment-owned mill at Monticello, Utah. Their com- Wyoming, 15,000; Utah, 5,900; Colorado, 4,500; 
bined daily capacity approximated 21,740 tons of Arizona, 1,600; Washington, Nevada, Oregon, 2,500; 
<i ore per day. Their estimated capital investment North and South Dakota, 600,000; Texas, Cali- 


fornia, Montana, Idaho, Alaska, 1,800,000 tons, 


Total . ‘otal 
‘ear Total iron and Steel Tetal Steel 
sea pig iron iron — vo ouatlere pig iron 

“46, 11,652 

tiata, 3 46, O71. 071,666 47.398.529 | 66,982,686 965, 59,806,242 88,311, 
194s sx ss 53,223,169 54,919,029 | 79,701,648 76,857,417 — eee ‘4 

950... 26. , 086,907 66,400,311 836,07 068,489 458 a ae 

Us oe A re 72,448,543 AD ee oan 78, "375,378 ae: ry 

1952 1,312,938 63,353,955 3,168,039 57,157,707 254, 

¥953. 2... $2" *901,429 77,250,168 iit "609.719 


United States rie Iron and Saal Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute: figures show net tons 


Steel figures include only 


that portion of the eacaeee and — of steel for castings used by 
foundries which were operated by companies producing steel ini 


PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL 


R CASTINGS (Net Tons) 


a 
PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 


(Gross Tons) 


eae 1957 1958 
é See * LR Source: Bureau of Mines, 
356, ,011, 4 
30,414,964 20,847,186 Department of the Interior 
PER Sear eral =e a 
4,604, 3)520,459) | 
19,848,212 13,772,214|| Minnesota... . . 68,286,341] 41,400,000 
14,8991448| 12\627,794|| Michigan... 13,626,313} 8,450,000 
8,678,9 6,946,214|| Alabama. ; 6,290,963| 4,596,000 45 
6.914.381| 5, 153,333)| Penn.. New York 2,834,000.) 
SSSR Etat aft New Jersey eee 
: P ; ,874|| New Jers 5, F =} 
Galifornia................| 3,059,638] 2,535,686) | Other states... 11, oes 8.613.000 
Total. .1112,714,996| 85,254,885) Total. an . 1106, 148,419 67,589,000 |i 
4 
“Coal and Coke Production in the United States { 
Fi 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 
Year | Produc- Produc- Year | Produc- Produc- | 
tion Value tion Value tion Value tion Value AT 
Net tons | $1,000 | 1,000 net| $1,000 Net tons| $1,000 a6 net| $1,000 
tons ODS 
1925, ..|/61,817,149| 327, 665) 520,053] 1,060,402), 1951. . .| 42,669,997, 405,818 533,665) 2,626,030 
1980. . .|69,384,837 354.574 467,526 795,483) 1952... 40,582,558 379,714 466,841! 2,289,180 
1985. ..|52,158,783) 210.131 372,373 658,063) | 1953. . .|30,949, 152 99,14 457,290| 2,247,829 
1940... .| 51,484,640 205,490 460,772 879,327)|| 1954. . .| 29,083,477 247,870 92, 1,769,620 
1945. 54,933,909 323,944 577,617 1,768,204! 1955... .| 26,204,544 206,097 464,633) 2,092,383 
1947...) 57,190,009 413,019) 630,624; 2,622,635)|1956. .. 28,900,220 236,785 500,874) 2,412,00 
1948. . .| 57,139,948 467,052 599.518 2.993,267|| 1957. . .|25,338,321 227,754 492,704, 2,504,406 
1949... .|42,701,724| 358,008) é i$ 136,8 {21,171,142 187,898| 410,446) 1,996,281 
1950. . .|44:076,708 392,398 516, 311 2,500,374) 1 


\ 


Coke production (net tons)—(1955) 75,301,826, $1,221,861,628; (1956) 74,454,264, $1,309,063,066; (1957) 
75,950,721, $1,383,287,635; (1958) 53,604, 102, '3975,190,00 0. ) 


Coke exports (net tons)—(1955) 530,505; (1956) 655,717; (1957) 822,244; (1958)* 392,817. Imports— 
(1955) 126,342; (1956) 130,955; (1957). 117,951; (1958)* 121,517. 


Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1955) 3,152,313; (1956) 5,244,349; (1957) 4,331,785; (1958)* 
Imports—(1955) 170; (1956) 46; (1957) 1,138; (1958)* 4,363. : ae 


*Estimated 


Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Year Copper — Lead! Zinc Year| Copper Lead! Zine 
Mil. Short. Short } Mil. Mil Sh 
ae sibs: $1,000 tons, | $1,000.) tons | dol. Ibs. | $1,000 oret $1,000 One ron 
1925 1,675)237,832| 654,921) 113,956 555,631| 84 |/19472/1,726/360,680) 381,109) 108,997 459,205| 109 
1980.|1,394 81.271) 573,740) 57,374 489,361) 47 || 1948. |1,685 [365,635] 339,413| 121,510)510,058) 143 
1935.| 763) 63,295 310,505) 24,840 412, 36 |\1949.|1,516|298,625| 404/449| 127,806|537,966| 147 
1938.|1,125/110.216 331,964) 30,541'436,007, 42 || 1950./1,823/379,122) 418,809) 113,078|591,454| 167 
1939.|1,425| 148,236 20,967| 39,571/491,058| 51 ||1951./1,862|450,495| 342,644] 118,555/588,291| 226 
1941,|1/932|9271993| 705,174) 53°089|os2,999| 98 1983. |’s87 (641-608) 328012] 88,039 eer 
19422,2,176/256,766| 4671367| _ 58,888|629,957! 110 ||1954,|1.66 ; 322's sosiseorsisl 82 
RAG holaerooe| soo'tad| eres eae ooo tae lies 1,669 492'285| 322'271)  88/302|380,312| 82 
19442|2,007|236,797| 394,443 30,489 594'250| 90 ||1986. 2.238 |949/943] 349;188| 109:6451470,008| 129 
19452) 1,565|184,723| 356,535| 45/6361574.453| 80 ||1957 Bie bso 828] B47 biel BBaselS49.08| Ios 
sae eis es 293,309| 49,276'467,084\ 82 ||1958.|1/986 ae a78 360085 o2. 908 Baty $30 R 
roduction from domestic ore: 2 
ee tetiens Pian terminated te ce FValne/etoindas premiums paid to miners by the government. Pre- 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 


Source: American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association 


Production ose) 1957 1958 Increase Ss 
aol: eis (Barrels of 42 gallons) os 
Natural gas liquids. - ee 294, $900 meet v4 168.086 
Total liquid hydrocarbons...... 2 911,891 t 2, 75 tad jae 


Natural gas (marketed production). . 10, Pre 000 ands Be Una ees 


et) 
| (prel.) 10,886,280,000 +206,022,000 


Diamonds are mined for gems and for 
industrial purposes. Diamond is the hard- 
est substance own and can be used as 
an abrasive; even diamond dust has com- 
mercial uses. It comes from carbon crys- 
tallized under great pressure by nature. 

Diamonds_used outside of the Soviet 
Union and China come chiefly from_Afri- 
ca. Diamonds are also produced in Brazil 
and Venezuela and industrial diamonds 


- have been found in Arkansas. Highest val- 


ue is attached to diamonds from the Un- 
ion of South Africa and South West 
Africa. Largest quantity comes from Bel- 
gian Congo, chiefly industrial stones. 

According to the Colonial Review of 
The Times, London, the latest available 
figures of production, for 1955, show the 
following output in metric carats and 
value in pounds sterling: 

Belgian Congo, 13,041 carats, £9,538,000; 
Union of South Africa, 3,015,000 £17,237,- 
000; Gold Coast (now Ghana), 2,258 carats, 
£5,452,000; South West Africa, 813,000 
carats, £13,809,000; Angola, 743,000 carats, 
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£4,272,000; Sierra Leone, 418,000 carats, 
£ 1,568,000; beet ma 7 326,000 carats, 
£3,228,000; Brazil, 250,000 carats, £1,000,- 
000; Venezuela, 141,000 carats, £946,000; 
Oe hoes African Countries, 455,000, £1,- 

Total for world production, 1955, ex- 
clusive of the Soviet Union and Commun-~ 
ist China, 21,496,000 carats, £59,285,000 
($165,998,000). This is the value before 
cutting and polishing. 

Sierra Leone and Tanganyika have in- 
creased production; in 1958 Sierra Leone 
produced 1,490,037 carats and Tanganyika 
515,762. The latter supply comes almost 
entirely from the illiamson mine in 
Mwadui. Figures, however, are inexact 
because of the impossibility of surveil- 
lance of wildcat mining by natives. 

There are several categories of indus- 
trial diamonds, see on uses to 
which they are put. They are used in 
many industries in the United States, in- 
eluding airplane and automobile manu- 
facture. : 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) 


Source: Federal Reserve System; 


figures show millions of dollars 


Production reported monthly 


| 
8 o yee Africa North and South America Gj Other 
Lo} ae ———— anemone 
Year 93 
on | Boat 2 wf 
mont a om a o| 3 = g 
Boo| 3 | $2) se] € 1/38 E212.) 4 | 48) 2] 2/812] 2 
Bo2| 6 E/o3| < 38| 8 a Yo} 20) FF} 2] Ot] se 
S65| | acias! © ladioa los! S8l 28! a | O los <al 8 
$1—15 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold —$35 
1950... 864.5/781.7|408.2| 17.9] 23.1] 12.0] 80.1/155.4) 14.3) 8.0 4.6| 6.7| 13.3| 30.4] 6.7 
1955. . 955.5|87 7-7|510.7| 18.4| 23.8] 13.0) 65.7|159.1] 13.4 8.1] 3.9] 4.3] 13.3] 36.7} 7.4 
1956. . 994.0/914.8/556.2| 18.8] 21.9] 13.1] 65.3/153.4| 12.3) 7.6; 4.3] 3.3] 15.3) 36.1) 7.3 
1957. . 1,036.0] 956 .3/596.2} 18.8) 27.7| 13.1] 63.0)155.2) 12.1) 6.9 4.2) 3.6] 11.4] 37.9) 6.3 
1958. . 064.0/984 .0/618.0} 19.4] 29.2] 12.8] 61.6/158.8| 11.6) 7.2) 3.9) 3.9 13.0) 38.6] 6.0 
ROGSeTan Win. sack. eck deeee 54.1} 1.6) 2.6] 1.2) 4.2) 13.2 9 5 Bese 1.3} 2.8 “4 
Dis erecbeste ee clk os 52.8) 1.5) 2.6 .9| 4.1] 12.5) 1.0 8 Boies 1.1) 3.0 5 
Mar. 55.9} 1.7] 2.6} 1.0] 3.8] 13.2]..... 6 10 Saoee | 338 Ri 
APY... 25. 57.9} 1.6] 2.6 BS eae sihe Location 5 Bil reser 1:0) =2:9}ieae 
WEY ee ele ecco y ot OSL sa see DEY hae eS i” (OU a SS as 7 SA 1.0)... eae 
OUING crates donut 59.5 2.6); 1.0; 4.6! 12.5].:... ad 3). aan: anne © lee een 


old production in U.S.S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S.S.R. 
53 available, estimated annual production as follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 
1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 1938, 180 million. : 
Ifstirnates of United States Bureau of Mines. Annual figures are from U. S. Bureau of the Mint and 
monthly figures from American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN 


Gold is produced by the following states, in 
order: South Dakota, Utah, Alaska and California, 
which account for-73% of doméstic production in 
1958, and in lesser volume by Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington and Wyoming. Gold in South Dakota, 
Alaska and California is obtained from lode and 
placer mines; most of the remainder of the nation’s 
output is recovered as a byproduct of base metal 
mining. 

Goid is the leading mineral product of. Alaska 
in terms of value (about $7,500,000 in 1958), most 
of it coming from bucket-line dredging in the 
Fairbanks and Nome districts. 

Colorado’s output in 1958 dropped 11% and was 


THE UNITED STATES 
the lowest in 80 years. Output has been declining 
since 1952. 

Increased output of cobalt-copper ore in Idaho 
helped raise gold production 19%, gold being a by- 
product. But Montana had a drop of 32% in 1958 
output, due to curta:lment of straight mining and 
base metal mining. 

While curtailment of copper and lead mining in 
Nevada reduced gold obtained as a byproduct, 
placer mining operations at Round Mountain offset 
the drop and brought gold production up 28%. 
The smaller production of copper in Utah led to a 
drop of 21% in gold output there. 

The largest gold producer in the U. S. is Home- 
stake Mining Co. in South Dakota, which in- 
creased its output slightly. 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 


United States World v United States World 
ee ear —_= —— — —_—___—— 
tect) Fine ozs. . Value Fine ozs. (Cal.) Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. 

1925... $45,911,000 | 245,213,993 |/1952....} 39,840.300 | $36,057,485 | 215,500,000 
1925. 66.156 °79'538.000 | 248,708,426 1953... | 37,735,500 | 34,152,533 | 221,800,000 
1930.---| 23'994'454 | 33,008,000 | 220,704,231 |/1954....| 35,584,800 | 32,206,041 | 214,300,000 
1940... 69,585,734 | 49,483,000 | 228,693,091 |/1955... . 36,469,610 | 33,006,839 | 223,700,000 
1945. 29,063,255 20,667,200 162,000,000 ||1956..-. 38,739,400 35,061,113 | 224,200,000 
1950....! 42,308,739 38,291,545 203,300,000 |11957.... 88,720,200 | 35,043,736 | 228,700.000_ 
“Treasury purchase price ot newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: At 64.64-- 


‘ 11+ cents per fine oz. subsequent to July 1, 1939; and at 90.5+ cents per fine 
au) ly 1, 1999; 9t ited ‘States silver production figures* for 1925-1945 include Philippine production, 
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Radio and TV—Highlights and Statistics 


a. . 


TELEVISION 


Television Highlights, 1959 
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RADIO AND 
Source: 
In 1959 the total number of television receivers 


produced in the United States was estimated at 
more than 6,000,000, a 20% increase over 1958. 

The nation’s 63,500 major television service out- 
lets accounted for a business volume of $2.9 
pillion for labor and parts. " 

VHF boosters, which retransmit television pro- 
grams in areas remote from the originating station, 
have been operating without FCC authorization, 
particularly in the Western United States. It ap- 
peared that these boosters would be legalized. CBS 
and NBC dropped their remaining UHF owned 
and operated stations in favor of VHF. 

A number of television broadcasters lost the 
National Association of Broadcasters’ seal of 
good practice for accepting commercials on per- 
sonal products decreed to be in bad taste. 

A substantially increasing number of programs 
were recorded on video tape instead of on film. 

Reports were made on 1958 'network television 
billings. ABC, $103,016,938, up 24%; CBS, $247,- 
782,734, up 3.6%; NBC, $215,790,729, up 11.3%. 
Network practices in relation to their affiliated 
stations, in particular ‘‘must buy’’ and option 
time requirements came under critical scrutiny 
of the U. S. Dept. of Justice. 

Because of the frequent demands for equal 
time by one candidate whenever any political figure 
in his area appeared on TV, whether premeditated 
or unknowingly, the Senate bill 2424, approved 
by the President after adjournment of Congress, 
freed the TV networks from this obligation. 

[This act amends the Communications Act 

of 1934 to provide that the appearance of a 

legally qualified candidate on any (1) bona 

fide newscast, (2) bona fide news interview, 

(3) bona fide news documentary (if the ap- 

pearance of the candidate is incidental to the 

presentation of the subject covered by the 
news documentary). or (4) on-the-spot coy- 
erage of bona fide news events (including but 
not limited to political conventions and ac-~ 
tivities incidental thereto) is exempt from 
the equal time provision of Sec. 315 (a).] 


Albert J. Forman, editor Electronic Technician Magazine 


authorized pay-TV tests with 
including only one test 
system per market, in those 20 markets with four 
or more commercial stations. Viewers _would not 
be able to buy any equipment and trial operations 
would be permitted for three years. Most paid 
television proponents were not too enthusiastic 
over these trial conditions. 

Community antenna television systems continue 
growing to close to 600 systems serving 2,000,000 
people in 550,000 homes. 

The Senate voted $51,000,000 in aid to educa- 
tional TV, but the bill did not get through the 
House. Forty-two ‘‘“Emmy’’ awards were given for 
TV accomplishments, nine going to Fred Astaire 
for his one special of the year. Hallmark’s “Little 
Moon of Alban’’ received four. 

Philco brought out the first commercial version 
of a transistorized television receiver, battery 
operated and portable. Trade rumor had it that 
transistorized TV imports from Japan might be 
forthcoming. 

A number of legislative efforts were made to 
license TV service techniciams. For the most 
part, these efforts were unsuccessful and were 
not written into law. Television servicemen 
themselves appeared to be split on this issue. 

Color TV continued its very slow progress, with 
RCA as its principal champion. 

Westerns and detective programs (particularly 
those with a hot music background) continued to 
be a major portion of TV fare. A number of 
comedy shows lost their sponsors. The fall sea- 
son showed an increased emphasis on specials 
and hour-long presentations. 

Television networks were criticized for the de- 
parture of the long established Voice of Firestone. 
The sponsor was willing to settle for a smaller, 
faithful audience, but insisted on prime evening 
time. Network officials, alert to ratings, weighed 
the drawing power of the program and decided 
adversely. 

The Congressional investigation into TV quiz 
programs and its consequences are reported in 
Chronology. 


The FCC 
numerous restrictions, 


Growth of Radio and Television in U. S. 


_Source; Electronic Technician Magazine (Dollars are at retail value), 


Total Radio Sets Total Receiving Tubes Television sets Auto Sets 
ie Made | Made | ade in use 
Number Dollars | Number } “Dolla a ar’ = : 
3,827,800 | 300,000,000 | 52,000,000 | 119,600,000 oN eed hod weeee : | Epa 3 
11,800,000 | 450,000,000 | 115,000,000 | 115,000,000 |... 0... |. 7,500,000 
14,600,000 | 721,000,000 | 383,000,000 | 644,000,000 | 7,500,000 | 2,700,000,000 17,000,000 
14,500,000 | 492,500,000 | 480,000,000 890,000,000 | 7}800,000 | 1,215,000,000 | 35,700,000 
11,900,000 | 370,000,000 | 410,000,000 | 810,000,000 | 5,000,000 | 800,000,000 | 39,000,000 
14,500,000 | 420,000,000 | 470,000,000 | 920,000,000 | 6,000,000 | 900,000,000 _| 40,500,000 
HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 
Year | q Number | Total in U. S. Number | Totalin U. S. 
TOROM ucts 12.048, 762 | “13,000,000 e e 
i190, reo 22,869,000 30,500,000 53,000,000 135:000-000 
DIAGN Sicis as. 29,000,000 | 1.000.900 53,600,000 155,000,000 
1945... .. 34.000,000 56,000.000 54,000,000 155,000,000 


Homes include apartment hotels, etc. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS IN U. S. AND WORLD 


United States homes with radios...... 


. 54,000,000 } Total radio sets in rest of world: 


Secondary sets in above homes......... 52,500,000 North America. (not incl. U. 5.)....- 16,900,000 
Radios in business places, institutions, ete. 14,000,000 ce pe Res, RIE 35 'o00 000 
PANIC OW LG TAG LOS . save. o eishd ods. s oat 40,500,000 ABIAS 5h; ee ees ee 23'800,000 
MRelevision SOUS. .2.)<s.--cs screens es 52,000,000: | A RSUEAM As --oncnenrk saves 7S Ray ane 
‘ aaa Ae Total 171,900,000 

Total sets in United States........213,000,000 | Total sete gt Wong St os ae iter samen 


Record player turntables owned—40,500,000. Tape re 
Broadcast stations on air—AM, 3,320; FM, 592; TV, reteg (xe ee 


ercial units)—2,200,000. 


Radio Authorizations for 1959, by Categories 


Radio authorizations of the Federal Communications C 
L ¢ ( ommission 
July 1, 1959, Radio stations authorizations exceeded 500,000, Apher tegen pees 21500 000 00-000 


transmitters, and commercial and amat 3 i 
1,900,000. Station authorizations by @iaesce Tagle ORStalcs permits of diferent, £ragss (e0h oat 


Non-broadcast Broadcast 4 
AM commercial, 3,500; TV commercial, 667; TV 
Hranslnten Sat ae pause 59; FM commer- 
a ‘ educatio ; i 5 
puxiliaciéese ote mal, 165; international, 3; 


Amateur, 195,776; marine, 84,947; aviation, 177,- 
682; land transportation, 59,894; industrial, 49,697; 
public safety, 29,363; common carrier, 3,845: 
miscellaneous, 10,703. y : 


POSTAL INFORMATION 
UNITED STATES DOMESTIC RATES 


FIRST CLASS 

First Class: Letters written; and sealed 
matter. 4c for each ounce or fraction ex- 
cept that drop letters are subject to 3e for 
each ounce or fraction when deposited 
for local delivery at offices not having let- 
ter-carrier service, provided they are not 
collected or delivered by rural or star- 
route carriers. U. S. postal cards: single, 
3c; double, 6c; private post cards, same. 

First class matter includes written mat- 
ter, namely letters, postal cards, post 
cards eevee mailing cards) and all oth- 
er matter wholly or partly in writing, 
whether sealed or unsealed, except man- 
uscripts for books, periodical articles and 
music, manuscript yee accompanying 
roofsheets or corrected proofsheets of 
he same and the writing authorized by 
law on matter of other classes. Also mat- 
ter sealed or otherwise closed. : 


/ _ . AIR MAIL 

Air mail (limit 8 ounces): 7c an ounce 
or fraction, in the United States. its ter- 
ritories and possessions; also to Armed 
Forces outside U. S., when addressed APO 
or FPO, New York, N. Y., San Francisco, 
Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, Wash. 
May be certified, registered, insured, sent 
C.O.D. or special delivery. Government 
postal cards and private cards 5c. 


SECOND, CLASS 
Second Class (no weight limit): News- 
papers, magazines and other periodicals 
containing notice of 2nd-class entry; 2c 
for first 2 ounces, 1c for each additional 
ounce or fraction, or the 4th-class rate, 
whichever is lower. 


THIRD CLASS 

Third Class (limit up to but not includ- 
ing 16 ounces): Mailable matter not in 
ist and 2nd classes. Circulars, books, and 
other printed matter, merchandise, seeds, 
bulbs, and plants: 3c for first 2 ounces, 
i15c each additional ounce or fraction. 

Bulk rate: Identical pieces of 3rd-class 
matter mailed under permit in bulk lots 
of not less than either 20 Ibs. or 200 pieces; 
16c a lb. or fraction with a minimum 
charge of 2c per gee effective July 1, 
1960, minimum will be 214c. On circulars, 
miscellaneous printed matter and _ mer- 
chandise; on books or catalogs having 24 
ages or more, seeds, plants, etc., 10ec a 
b. or fraction with a minimum charge of 
2c per piece, effeetive July 1, 1960 mini- 
mum will be 21sec. Minimum charge for 
ieces of odd size or form, 312c. Bulk mail- 
ing fee, $20 per calendar year. Apply to 
postmaster for permit. 


PARCEL POST—FOURTH CLASS 
Fourth Class or Parcel Post (16 ounces 

and over): Merchandise, books, printed 
matter. May be sealed. Consult post office 
if necessary. ; 

PARCEL POST RATES AND ZONES 

New rates effective Feb. 1, 1960 
(Limit 20, 40 or 70 lbs.—See postmaster) 


One to 
Zone and two Additional pounds 
(miles) pounds 
Local........| 24 cents |2 cents 
1-2 (to 150)... | 33 5¢ to 10 Ibs., 4¢ over 10. 
3 (150-300)...| 35 6¢ to 15 lbs., 5¢ over 15. 
4 (300-600)... | 39 8¢ to 5lbs., 7¢ 5 to 50 lbs., 


6¢ over 50 Ibs. 
10¢ to 20 ibs., 9¢ 20 to 50 
ibs., 8¢ over 50 Ibs. 
13¢ to 10 lbs., jf 10 to 30 
Ibs., pe? over 30 lbs. 
16¢ to 15 lbs., 15¢ 15 to 30 
Ibs., 14¢ 30 to 50 lbs., 
¢ to a0 tbe, 1B¢ 10 to 30 
yer 1,800),; 64 19¢ to ibs., [0 
ais } aa 17¢ 30 to 40 Ibs., 
16¢ over 40 lbs. 


On parcels megsuring more than 84 


5 (600-1,000)..} 45 
6 (1,000-1,400)| 51 
7 (1,400-1,800) | 58 


inches, but not more than 100 inches in 
len and girth combined, the minimum 
postage charge shall be the zone charge 
applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


CATALOGS mA 


New rates effective Feb. 1, 1960 
For rates on greater weights up to 10 lbs. 
consult post office. 


Zone and 
(miles) 


ve 1'400-1'800)., 
8 (over 1,800). . 
Educational Materials (Limit 70 Ib.) 

Books (containing reading matter or 
scholarly bibliography with no advertis- 
ing. other than incidental announcements 
of books), 16mm films, 16mm film catalogs, 
rinted music, printed objective test ma~ 
erials, phonograph recordings and man- 
uscripts for books, periodical articles and 
music, all zones: 9c first Ib., 5¢ each ad-= 
ditional Ib. 


Library Materials (Limit 70 Ib.) 

Books, 16mm films, filmstrips, trans- 
parencies and -slides, microfilms, sound 
recordings, catalogs of such material, 
printed music, bound academic thesis or 
periodicals, :and other library materials, 
sent to or from authorized libraries, 
schools, colleges, universities, and certain 
nonprofit organizations (See your post- 
master.) : 4c +t 1b., 1c each additional lb. 

Combination Mailings 

Letters may be placed in 2nd, 3rd or 
4th class mail provided postage is paid for 
both first class and the other class. If 3rd 
class mail is mailed with 2nd or 4th class 
mail, postage must be paid for each class. 
Cover should indicate what class mail is 
enclosed. 


AIR PARCEL POST 


Air Parcel Post (over 8 ounces to 70 
lbs.) : Packages not to exceed 100 inches 
in length and girth combined, including 
written and other matter of the first class, 
whether sealed or unsealed, fractions of 
a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Seven cents an ounce or fraction for all 
domestic air mail weighing up to and in- 
cluding 8 ounces regardless of distance 
or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate Speliee to 
air parcel post between the U. S. or its 
territories and possessions, and to Armed 
Forces overseas when addressed APO or 
FPO New York, N. Y., San Francisco, 
Calif., New Orleans, La., or Seattle, Wash. 


Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 


ist pound Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
1, 2&3 (to 300 mi.) .. 60 cents 48 cents 
4 (300-600) ......... 65 50 
5 (600-1,000)....... 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400)...... 75 64 
7 (1,400-1,800)...... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)....... 80 80 


Special Handling 

Fourth class parcels will be handled 
and delivered as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable (but not special delivery) upon 
payment, in addition to the regular post- 
age: Up to 2 Ibs., 25c; over 2 lbs. and up 
to 10 Ibs., 35c; over 10 lbs., 50c, Such pate 
cels must be endorsed, Special Handling. 
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20 
20 
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2a 
20 
20 
230 
30 
40 
40 : 
490.01 to G00...... 1.50 ; fa) Limit = Cc. O. D. aN = ate to — > Fave e in 
S0RBr to 800... ..- | 175 Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam and Tutuila 
800.81 to L000. ...! 2.00 (Samoa); also for orders ble in An- 
i is applicable to Ist, 2nd and tigua, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Brit. 
3rd matter, and sealed 4th class mat- Guiana, Honduras and_ Virgin Islands, 
ter on which e at the Ist class rate Canada, Canal Zone, ba, “Dominica, 
has been paid. The mailer is required to Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
declare the value of mail presented for pee ers St. Vincent, an - 
i tion. : a t 
Imsurance is applicable to 8rd and 4th Fees for sending money abroad: From ic 
elass matter. one for sale addressed to $5, 30c; $5.01 to $10, 40c; $10.01 to $100, 
te prospective purchasers who have not 60c. 
INTERNATIONAL LS 


WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONAL LIMITS AND SURFACE RATES 
For air rates see pages 707-8-9 


Letters and letter packages. To Canada and 
Mexico 4¢ per ounce or fraction; to all other coun- 
mries 8c for the first ounce and 5c each additional 
Guhce or iraction. Weight limit: 4 Ibs., 6 ounces, 
€@xcept to Canada which is 60 Ibs. Maximum di- 
mensions: Length, breadth, and thickness com- 
bined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
Dimensions vary when sent in the form of a roll. 
Minimum dimensions: Envelopes must not measure 
less than 4 by 234 inches. 

Pest ecards. To Canada and Mexico, 3c each; 
6c with reply paid. To all other countries 5c each, 
10c" with reply paid. Dimensions in inches: Max. 
6x444, Min. 4x24. Cards exceeding maximum 
dimensions must be paid at letter rate. 

Printed matter other than books as described 
below. 4c for the first 2 ounces, and 2c each addi- 
tional 2 ounces or fraction. (Consult post office for 
special rates on second-class matter mailed by 
publishers or registered news agents to foreign 
countries.) Weight limit: For most countries, 6 Ibs., 
9 ounces for prints in general and 11 Ibs., for a 
single volume. For exceptions, see under excep- 
tional weight limits fer printed matter. Dimen- 
Sions: Same as letters. 

Books. Books containing no publicity or ad- 
vertising other than that appearing on the covers 
or fiyleaves, to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico. Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru. El 
Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 2c first 2 ounces 
and ic ior each addtional 2 ounces, or fraction. 
To all other countries 3c for the first 2 ounces 
and itjc for each additional 2 ounces or fraction. 
Weight and dimensions: Same as other printed 
matter. 

Exceptional Weight Limits for Printed Matter. 
Printed matter may weigh up to 11 pounds when 
addressed to Paraguay and Peru, up to 22 pounds 
to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Spain (including 
Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, and Spanish 
Offices in Northern Africa), Spanish Guinea, and 
Spanish West Africa, and up to 33 pounds to Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, El Salvador, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. A single volume may weigh 
up to 22 pounds when addressed to Paraguay or 
Peru and up to 60 pounds when addressed to 
Cuba. Mexico. Panama, or El Salvador. 

Raised print for the blind. Generally mailable at 
Same rates as apply in the domestic mail. Weight 


oe 15 Ibs., 6 ounces. Dimensions: Same as 
etters. 

Samples of merchandise. 4c first 2 ounces; 2c 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum 
charge: 10 cents. Weight limit: 18 ounces. Dimen- 
sions: Same as for letters. Samples may not con- 
tain any article having a salable value, or which 
is sent as a gift for personal use. ~ 

Commercial papers. 4c first 2 ounces; 2c each 
additional 2 ounces or fraction. Minimum charge: 
10c. Weight limit: 4 Ibs,, 6 ounces. Dimensions: 
Same as letters. 

Small packets. 4c each 2 ounces or fraction. 
Minimum charge: ht limit: 2 Ibs., 
ounces. Dimensions: Same as letters. Some coun-~ 
tries do not admit small packets: see notes follow- 
~*~ Table. 

ight-ounce merchandise packages. 4c each 2 
ounces or fraction, Minimum charge: 10c. Weight 
limit: 8 ounces. Dimensions: Same as_ letters 
Eight-ounce merchandise packages are accepted to 
Canada and to the countries named above. 

Registration. In addition to postage. For Postal 
Union articles, 50e to all countries except Canada. 
To Canada, 50c for liability up to $10, and 5c 
up to $25. Registry return receipts: If requested 
~ time of mailing, 13c; requested after mailing 

c. 

Special delivery. In addition to. postage. Postal 
Union articles only: Letter, letter-packages, post 
cards, and air mail other articles, 30c up to 2 
Ibs.; over 2 lbs. up to 10 Ibs., 45c; over 10 lbs., 
60c. Surface other articles, 45¢ up to 2 Ibs.; over 
2 lbs. up to 10 Ibs., 55c; over 10 Ibs., 70c. Not 
available to all countries—consult post office. 

Prepayment of replies from other countries. A 
mailer who wishes to prepay a reply by letter 
from another country may do so by sending his 
correspondent one or more international reply 
coupons, which may be purchased at United States 
post offices. One coupon should be accepted in any 
country in exchange for a stamp or stamps of that 
country sufficient to prepay a surface letter of the 
first unit of weight (usually either 1 ounce or 20 
grams) to the United States. A sufficient number 
of the coupons should be accepted for the prepage 
ment of a reply by airmail letter not exceeding 20 
grams (about 34 ounce) in weight. Inquire at 
post office as to the number necessary to prepay 
an air mail letter of the desired weight from any 
particular country. Some countries TeauiNe that 
international reply coupons and the letters they 
are to prepay he presente? at the post office. 
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Each 
| add’ 
4 oz. or 
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ruguay 

- (Montevideo) . 
Other places. 

Vatican City 
States. is... 
Venezuel = 

Viet-Nam.... 
Western Samoa 
Windward Isi. 
Yemen....... 
Yugoslavia... . 
Zanzibar, . 

; Pemba..... 8 25 65 
: 10ther articles (prints, samples, small packets, etc.) When no special rate is shown in ‘‘Other 
articles’? column the air mail letter rate to the country concerned applies. 2Small packets not accepted. 

8Merchandise prohibited in letters or letter packages. 4Restrictions apply. Consult Post Office. ~ 
ae SsPackages weighing 8 ounces or less may not be sent as parcel post. Rates vary- Consult Post Office. 


INTERNATIONAL PARCEL POST 
For rates see pages 707-8-9 


General dimensional limits—Greatest length, 342 tion, climatic changes, and repeated handlings. 
feet; greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. Contents should be solidly packed in the contain- 
ers, with cushioning material. When sending liquids 


? 
Prohibited articles. Before sending goods abroad - or easily liquefiable substances surround the : 
the mailer should satisfy himself that they will be es with eiorbent Pata cials SESE 
not be confiscated or returned because their im- 
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portation is prohibited or restricted by the coun- Sealing. Registered or insured parcels must he 
try of address. Information concerning prohibited sealed. To some countries tne sealing of ordinar 
or restricted articles at any U. S. post office. (unregistered and uninsured) parcels is ontioneld 


and to others compulsory. Consult post office. 
Packing. Parcels for transmission overseas 
should be even more carefully packed than those Customs declarations, and other forms. A parcel 
intended for delivery within the continental United post sticker, and at least one customs declara- 
States. Containers should be used which will be tion giving a complete description of the contents, 
strong enough to protect the contents from the are required for each parcel mailed to another 
weight of other mails, from pressure and fric- country. Information at post offices. 


SE eg? i Rg he er 
POST OFFICES IN UNITED STATES; RURAL ROUTES 
As of July 1, 1959, there was a total of 35,750 post offices throughout the Uniited "States and Posses- 
sions. Of this number 3,991 were First Class; 6,705 Second Class; 13,142 Third Class, and 11,912 
Fourth Class. There were 31,377 rural routes covering 1,752,601 miles, 
POSTAL SAVINGS 
For Postal savings $5 will open an interest-bearing account. Any person 10 years of age or 


: + over may start an account. A married woman may deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars but 
not less than $5 may be deposited, until the deposit reaches $2,500, exclusive of accumulated interest. 
‘ Total deposits at the close of the fiscal years: 1955, $2,007,996,458; 1956, $1,765,469,846; 1957, $1,462,- 


268,304; 1958, $1,212,671,942; 1959, $1,043,429,898, 
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Commemoratives and Ordinary Postal Issues During 1959 
Date | Stamp Value! From 
COMMEMORATIVE 
Jan. 3)/AlaskaStatehood...| 7¢ Juneau, 
Sd ed uicen: oueeie 
cen- A 
soaks Seoe a secs Gaae i¢ “pen Aug. 27 Pan Asner a yy 
. 14]/Oregon Statehood... ¢ oria, Or 5 
Feb. 25 aes de San Ma ae Wanlagen Aug. 27|Petroleum Industry. 
Pee wos 4¢&8¢|_D- oe ’ |IlSept. 14|Dental Health. .... 
- ork, 
peters gees ae ..| 3¢ qv. - Sept. 29)/Ernst Reuter 
Apr. 1|)Nato..:....-.--+- 4¢ i eh A Be ae of es 
Apr. _6|Arctic Explorations. 4¢ Cresson, Penn. ||Dec. 30 [Pr Ephraim Mc- ge eae! “F 
Apr. 20|World Peace Dawn... Tes. se 
aos World B¢ Waele REGULAR 
May 30 Tincoln Sesquicen- re Washington, Mar. 16| Hermitage... . ‘| 44¢ Hermitage, 
tennial.....,.... ne. : 
ia City, ||Ma 1|Hermitage (coil)....| 44¢¢ |Denver, Colo. 
June 8|Silver Centennial...| 4¢ Ba soem in c y, ay r: See Harrison: ie Ox ord, Chic. 
- Massena, June | Creo ee } = 
aug 22 ee ..| 4¢ SV Sept. 9|Bunker Hill (Coil). .| 23¢¢ \Los ngeles, 
July 4\Flag.............-| .4¢  |Auburn, N. Y. Bel SS 
Aug. 17|Balloon Jupiter Lafayette, Nov. 20) Regular Air Mail...| 15¢ |New te . 
(air mail) ....... 7¢ Indiana i N. Y. 
United Nations Postage Issued in 1959 


Stamps issued in 1959: February 9, 5¢ and 7¢ 


Airmail stamps. March 30, 4¢ 


and 8¢ depicting the 


New York City building at Flushing Meadows, New York, site of the second ‘session of the General 


Assembly, UN. May 18, 4¢ and 8¢ stamps honoring the Economic 


Commission for Europe. September 


21, 5¢ Airmail postal card, 7¢ Airmail embossed envelope (standard and legal sizes). October 23, 4¢ 


and 8¢ stamps honoring the United Nations 
Year Stamp. 


Trusteeship Council. December 10, 4¢ and 8¢ 


Reiugee 


UN stamps are valid for postage only on mail deposited at UN Headquarters, New York. They may 


be purchased for both philatelic and postage purposes 


at the UN Postal Administration’s Sales Counter 


at UN Headquarters. They may also be ordered by mail from the UN Postal Administration. First 
day of issue servicing is provided for all new UN postage stamps. 

Under the terms of the United Nations-United States Postal Agreement, the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
retains all revenue from the sale of UN stamps for postal purposes; whilst the United Nations retains 
all revenue derived from philatelic sales of UN stamps. 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Year Cost of Length of | PaidasCom- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
(Fis- City Post Rural nsation of| Revenue of | penditure of age Stamps 
cal) Delivery Offices| Routes ostmasters| Department | Department Issued 
Dollars Number Miles Dollars Dollars tlars ‘umber 
1900..} 14,512,1 688 28,685 12,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 998,544, 
1910..| 31,683,591 | 59,580 193,068 27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,240 9,067 164,886 
1920. 74,932,540 | 52,641 | 1,151,832 40,108,080 437,150,212 454,420,695 | 13,212,790,033 
1930. .| 146,531,671 | 49,063 | 1,334,8 52,850,087 705,484,098 803,700,086 | 16,268,856,071 
1940. .| 161.184,553 | 44,315 } 1, 49,238,362 766,948,627 807,732,865 | 16,381,427,297 
1950. .| 406,516,700 | 41,464 | 1,482,365 | 109,445,396 | 1,677,486,967 | 2,222.907,959 647,164,914 
1955. .| 534°764.558 | 38,316 | 1.544.704 | 136,072,135 | 2,349,476,529 | 2,712,150,1s1 | 23,105,454,370 
1957. _} 714.553.321 | 371012 } 1,586,453 } 143,262,447 | 2,508,809,266 | 3,034,234,132 | 24,257,859,530 
1958. .i 832,136,191 | 36,308 | 1°615,994 | 152,695,823 |21,550,232,791 | 3,440,810,346 | 22,879,828,252 
POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 
Year Los Phila- |San Fran-| Washing- 
(Cal.) Boston Chicago Detroit Angeles |New York | delphia cisco ton, D. C. 
Dollars Doltars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1955. ...| 43,361,180|153,738,620| 37,868,614| 52,670,275|216,270,497 | 50,951,067| 32,927,266| 47,865,152 
1956... .| 43,645,712|157,093,800) 38,100,873) 54,519,850)221,179,770 51,870,132| 32,610,734) 49,510,544 
1957,... | 43,645,161)159,534,810) 37,798,245 56,606,229 |224,378,190| 52,793,362) 31,768,286) 51,371,652 
1958... . | 47,401,297|162,995,702| 39,305,517! 61,968,125 1236,441,303 | 55,064,166 33,668,791! 56,721,104 
Other Cities, 1958: Atlanta, $20,440,376; Baltimore, $20,624,046; Brooklyn, $29,848,153; Buffalo, 
$12,635,114; Cincinnati, $18,778,490; Cleveland, $30,598,252; Dallas, $23,875,843; Sever $16,086,369; 


Houston, $16,799,824; Indianapolis, $16,791,239; Kansas City, 


Mo., $28,151,054; Louisville, $11,384,655 


Milwaukee, $19,758,736; Minneapolis, $24,263,410; New Orleans, $10,334,177; Newark, $13,467,682; Pitts- 
burgh, $20,438,679; Portland, $13,264,886; St. Louis, $34, 808,709"° San Antonio, 9744-108; Seattle, 


$15,680,568. 


United States Development Loan Fund 


The U. S. Development Loan Fund on June 11, 
1959, reported that it had approved 87 loans and 
one guaranty totaling $718,306,000, certain smaller 
amounts not included. 

The Development Loan Fund was made an inde- 
pendent corporate agency of the United States by 
the Mutual Security Act of 1958. The management 
of the fund is vested in a board of directors 
designated in the act, with the Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs as chairman. The 
Fund was established ‘‘to assist, on a basis of self- 
help and mutual cooperation, the efforts of free 
people abroad to develop their economic resources 
and to increase their productive capacities.’’ It is 
subject to the foreign policy guidance of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Loans or other forms of credit (except grants 
or direct purchase of equity securities) are extended 
for specific development programs or projects 


economically, technically and financially sound. 
Loans are made to private enterprises or to gov- 
ernments to support financing of basic public fa- 
cilities or activities that assist the growth of poten- 
tial markets. The Fund also supports American and 
local private investment in less developed countries 
through guarantee of private loans or by seeking 
private investors interested in participation. Loans 
may be repaid in dollars or local currency and re- 
ges! including interest, are available for relend- 

g. 

Ch., Board of Directors, is C. Douglas Dillon; 
Managing Director is Dempster McIntosh. The 
board includes these officials and the director, 
ICA; ch. of the board, Export-Import Bank and 
executive director International Bank for Recon- 
struction & Development. Office, 1025 15th St., 
NW, Washington, D. C. 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: The Wortp ALMANAC Questionnaire and Year Book of American Churches 


y The total membership of religious bodies in the Continental United States rted 
| National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. in its Yearbook of S oioan cree Tor 
. 1960, Benson Y. Landis, editor, published September, 1959 is: 


Religious bodies reporting—251. Total membership—109,557,741, equal 

population of the Continental United States, compared with 61% a’ year al tee Whe ‘teat Sone 
reported by Protestant bodies shows a gain of 2.8%. Roman Catholic Church reports show an increase 
of about 10%. No reliable estimate of membership in Jewish Congregations is available. 


Sunday or Sabbath school enrollment—41,197,313 in 274,170 schools, a gain of 2.1% in enrollment. 


i 


| 


Membership figures in the following table are the latest available. They come from different sources, 
and totals may be somewhat at variance with the figures quoted above. Some membership figures were 
obtained by WorLtpD ALMANAC questionnaires, others are from the Yearbook of American Churches for 
1960. The number of churches is given in Parentheses. 


For a sample survey of religious affiliation, conducted by the Bureau of Census, see page 259. 
ie A tea i SEES 


Denomination Members Denomination Members 
Adventist Bodies: 341,865 ||Christian Nation Church (35)........ 700 
Advent Christian Church (421)....... 30,586 ||Christian Scientists (see Church of 
Church of God (Abrahamic Faith) (106) »30 Christ, Scientist) 
Life and Advent Union (3).......... 340 ||Christian Union (108)..........-...-| 8,000 i 
Primative Advent Christian Ch. (12).. 553 ||Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church 05 600 \: 
Seventh-day Adventists (2,958)......- 305,086 ||Ch. of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A. (151) 9,018 | 


African Orthodox Church 


Amana Church Society (7)...-.--+++ 


Church of Christ, Scientist (no statis- 


Amer. Evang. Christian Chs. 428 
(no data) - h. of God & Saints of Christ (216).. 36,041 
American Rescue Workers (30)......- 2,200 ||Church of the Gospel + ares oe 40 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church Church of Illumination (7). ......-.-- 5,000 
Of God (300). 0.06... ce eee ee eee 75,000 ||Church of the Living God, Christian j 
Armenian Church of No. Am. (52)... < 125,000 Workers for Fellowship (236)....... 25,000 t 
Assemblies of God (8,094)....--....5+ 505,552 ||Church of the Living God, the Pillar ‘ 
Associated Gospel Chs, (no data) and Ground of Truth (107)........ 2,350 t 
Church of the Nazarene (4,650)...... 298,500 ! 
Baha’i Faith (no statistics available) Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of { 
Baptist Bodies: 20,966,456 the Apostolic Faith (155)*......--. 45,000 i 
American Baptist Assn. (3,045)....... 630,000 ||Church of Revelation (6)....-..-.---- 1,356 
4 ‘American Baptist Convent’n (6,245)... 1,563,593 ||Churches of Christ (17,500) eos ,000 
Baptist General Conference (516)..... 68,930 ||Ch’s of Christ in Christ’n Union (205, 11,500 
Christian Unity Baptist Assn. (11)..;. 620 ||Churches of God: 411,803 
Conserv. Baptist Assn. of Amer. (1,300) 275,000 Ch. of God (Anderson, Ind.) (2,236)... 133,214 
Duck River (and Kindred) Assns. of Ch. of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (3,136). 161,986 
Baptists (326)... ....-. 2. ess nee 9,720 Church of God of Prophecy (1,214)... 32,52! 
Evang. Baptist Ch., Gen. Conf. of (31) 2,200 Ch. of God, Seventh Day (15)........ 0 
Free Will Baptists (2,300)........ eae 185,000 Ch. of God, Seventh Day (Denver, 
General Assn. of Regular Baptist Chs. Golo.) (180)... ce ee ie ees 4,300 
GES) sears sernete stalienernis ee ets olen 126,268 The Church of God (1,829)..... 71,777 
General Baptists (737).-...- +. -.-+++ 54,596 The (Original) Ch. of God (75). . 000 
General Six Principle Baptists (5)..... 317 ||Churches of God, Holiness (AD) ceereaeae 25,600 
Indep. Bapt. Ch. of Amer. (2)..-..... 100 ||Churches of God in N. A. (General 
Nat’l Baptist Conv. of Amer. (11,398).| 2,668,799 eidersbiv) (884) .2255 veae vs sacuuenes 37,647 
Nat’l Baptist Conv. U. 8. A. (26,247)..| 5,458,023 ||Churches o the New Jerusalem: 5,780 
Nat'l Bapt. Evangelical Life & Soul Gen’l Ch. of the New Jerusalem (8)... 1,817 
Saving Assembly of U.S. A. (264). . 57,674 General Convention of the New Jeru~ 
Nat'l Primitive Baptist Convention of salem in the U.S. A. See Scere 3,963 
the U. S. A. (1,100)... ..---+ -. +--+: 80,983 ||Congregational Christian hs. (5,341)| 1,381,124 
No. American Baptist ae: eee ne 261,202 || Congregational Holiness Ch. (138).... 121 
Fee pan cists (L000): a a ota Disciples of Christ (see Christian 
Regular Baptists (2 é Fe as bee a 17-186 Churches— Disciples of Christ) 
Separate Baptists in Christ (90). ....: "915 ||Eastern Orthodox Churches: 2,745,318 
Seventh Day Bapt. Gen. Con X 5,825 ‘Albanian Orthodox Diocese in Am. (14) 16,000 
Seventh Day Bapt’s (German 1728) (3) 150 oe are Cares eect Orthodox 100,000 
Southern Baptist Convention (31,498)| 9,206,758 || 4. ae c th * ‘Chun an 2 = apes D 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian merican Catholic Church (SyTo- 
Baptists (16) Antiochean) (39)... 65. -.+.15-+- ee 4,471 
United Baptists (568)... Oh Tee American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
United Free Will Bapti Apostolic Eastern Church (26) ences 2,900 
Bible Protestant Churc The American Orthodox Church (no 
Bible Way Chs. of Our Lord Jesu statistics available) 
Christ World Wide (115) Apostolic Episcopal Church (4G) sions 7,086 
Brethren (German Baptists):...... Assyrian Orthodox Church (4)........ 3,300 
Brethren Ch. (Ashland, Ohio) Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Ch. (20).. 5,300 
Brethren Church (Progressive) (170). . atte oF ee and of the 3.2060 
Church of the Brethren (1,0! ssyrians (10).... +--+... aes eee , 
Ghurch of God (New Dunkards) ( S)5y: Greek Archdiocese of North and 
Old German Baptist Brethren (57).... South America (366)... ...-.- ... 1,300,000 
Brethren, Plymouth (664) Holy Orthodox Church in Amer ica 
Brethren (River) 67 (Eastern Cath. & Apostolic) (3)..... 2i1 
Brethren in Christ (150)... 00... 6443|| Holy Ukrainian Autocephalic Orthodox 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren (7)..... 291 Ch. in exile (10)... + 202 os ees 4,500 
United Zion Church (23) 926 poms Ore rere 50,000 
EL pee ussian Orthodox Church Outside 
Buddhist Church of America (lar 10,000 essing “ice Gres siciio 55,000 
Catholic Apostolic Church (7)....... 2,577 ussian Orthodox Greeks ano 
Catpelic Churches (other than Roman, Church of America (352)......-.... 755,000 
tee astern Orthodox, Liberal Catho- Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church (64) 200,0 
lic and Old Catholics) ’ Garaihian Orthod 2 Chor Amen (36) M1'380 
Tr an Orthodox Ch., of Amer. ( F, 
Christ Unity Science Whuren mo data) 15 g99||__ Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of U.S. A. (90)) 84,000 
Christian Catholic Church, Zion, Ill. Ethical Culture Movement (23)....... 6,6 
(no statistics available) Evangelical Congregational Ch. (165) 29,380 
Christian Church of N. A. (VAG he aipDe, 20,200 ||Evangelical Covenant Church of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of America (498) ....6: ce cece ee ee te ees 57,456 
Christ), Int’l. Conv. (7,945)... ..2+-+]| 1,921,899 Evangelical Free Ch. of America (368) 31,192 
Christian & Missionary Alliance Evangelical & Reformed Ch. (2,781); . 806,365 
CULO NOY erclelcceie ha cortar pumonsie aie) 6 6l. co e3e)0.» 56,523 ||Evangelical United Brethren (4,450).. 762,700 
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eee 


Sey curren Acen (114) nee 
ure. Sao 
Pillar of Fire (61)....-.-. -- 


Fire ized Holiness Ch. (300) 

Fire ee oe Church 

Free Ghalet's Zion Ch. of Christ (728) 
‘Central Yearly Meeting of Friends (11) 


Five Years Meeting of Friends (494).. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of the ds 
Church (Independent) 


ee Peis (25) 
Society of Friends (Con- 
servative) { ) peters toaeal. 


Yearly Meeting) (87).......---.. 


Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Orthodox 
Churches) 


Holiness Church of God (23) 


Independent Fundamental Churches 
of America (350)... ......--.3;.-»>- 

Independent Negro Churches (50).... 

International Church of the Four- 
square Gospel (723) 


Jehovah’s witnesses (4,020)..-.-..... 
Jewish Congregations (4,079) 


Kodesh Church of Immanuel (9).... 562 
Latter-Day Saints: 1,550,063 
Church of Christ, Temple Lot (12)... . 3,000 
Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites) Wiese 
See ere ncmrat.» 1, dldic SS s.<.- * 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) (3,139)........... 1,394,529 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter day 
Saints (Strangites) (5)............. 200 
rg Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints (811)......... 149,870 
Liberal Catholic Church (8)......... 4,000 
Lithuanian Nat’! Catholic Ch. (4).... 3,940 
Lutheran Bodies: 8,149,704 
The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conf. of N. America: 
Evangelival Lutheran Synod (Nor- 
wegian Synod.) (78)............ RE 14,006 
Lutheran Church-Mo. Synod (5,948).. | 2,442,933 
meera Minsions (53). 2.055 . O15. es 7,443 
Synod of Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (57). 18,624 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
SRM Meg os ee wa ke Sue 346,790 
National Lutheran Council 
Constituents: 
Am. Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (80)..... 23,000 
American Lutheran Church (1,967).... 975,000 
Augustana Evang. Luth'n Ch. (1,186). 582,760 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (2,477).. | 1,092,751 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Suomi Synod) (153)... .. 35,963 
Lutheran Free Church (329)......... 79,175 
United Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (166). . 63,714 
United Lutheran Ch. in Amer. (4,552). | 2,439,792 
Other Lutheran Churches: 
Ch. of the Luth’n Brethren of Am. (50) 4,771 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America (Eielsen Synod) (44)....... 4,220 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church ot 
PAUSTIOR OO}. 5 se Seas) oT ok 6,567 
Nat’! Evangelical Luth’n Church (57).. 9,195 
Protestant Conference (Luth’n) (11)... 3,000 
Mennonite Bodies: 160,245 
Beachy Amish Mennonite Chs. (22)... 2,071 
Ch. of God in Christ (Mennonite) (33) 4,156 
Conference of the Evangelical Men- 
monite Church (21) ..0.3...0...5... 2,301 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren (20). 2,348 
seneral Conf. Mennonite Ch, (206)... 36,060 
Hutterian Brethren (26)... 99. 


Krimmer Mennon. Brethr. Conf, (10).. 1,606 


Mennonite Brethren Ch. of N. A, (71). 11,060 
Mennonite Church (1,069)........... 76,262 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Ch. (246) 17,480 
Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite Ch. (28) 4,292 
Reformed Mennonite Church (17)... . 61 
Methodist Bodies: »381,595 
African Meth. Episcopal Ch. (5,878)... | 11667301 
African M. EB. Zion Ch, (3,090)... .. || 80,000 
African Union First Colored Methodist 
Protestant Church (33)............ 5,000 


Wotene eth. Ch. of Amer. (1,049) 
Moravian Bodies: 
Evangeli 


ical Unity-of the Czech-Mora- 
Brethren in 


N. A. (32) 


Old Catholic Ch 


urches: 

American eee aurea Areh- 

diocese of N. Y. caer at. oe 
No. Amer. Old R. C. Chureh (62) 
Old Catholic Ch. in Amer. (22)....... 
Reformed Catholic Church (Utrecht 

Confession), Prov. of No. Am. (20).. 
Open Bible Standard Churches (234). 


Pentecostal Assemblies: 


(41 
Pentecostal Ch. of God of Amer. (1,005) 
Pentecostal Fire-Baptiz 
Church (42) 


Pentecostal Holiness Church (1,203)... 
United Pentecostal Church (1,595)... . 
Pilgrim Holiness Church (1,028)...... 
Polish Nat’! CatholicCh. of Amer. (155) 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Associate Presbyterian Ch. of N. A. (7) 
Associate Reformed Presbyt’n Church 
(General Synod) (148)... ....-. 2... 
Colored Cumberland Presby. Ch. (121) 
Cumberland Presbyterian Ch. (990)... 
Orthodox Presbyterian Ch, Sat Seesor ts 
Presbyterian Ch. in the U. S. (8,948). . 
Reformed Presbyterian Ch. in N_ A. 
(General Synod) (11)............. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A, 
{Old School) -(73)w it. <> <u sesnae ee oe 
United Presby. Ch. in the U.S.A. (9,293) 
Protestant Episcopal Church (6,909).. 
Quakers (see Friends) 


Reformed Bodies: 


Salvation Army (1,274). ....2.... 
Schwenkefelders (5).... 
Social Brethern (28)... 0 ts . 
Spiritualists: 
Int'l Gen. Assembly of Spiritualists (209) 
Nat'l Spirtual Alliance of the U.S.A. (32) 
Nat'l Spiritualist Assn. of Chs, (214)... 


4 | Triumph the Church and Kingdom of 


God in Christ (690)... 


Vedanta Society (11)....... 
Volunteers of America (201) 


459,185 
228,221 


39,505,475 


251,928 

1.521 
175,158 
164,072 


, 
, 


70,079 
108,396 


1,000 
28,146 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
(Year organized in parentheses) 


Advent Christian Church (1854)—Pres. Rev. 
Edwin K. Gedney. Exec. Sec., Rev. J. Howard 
Shaw, 917 Hardin St., Aurora, Ill. 

Adventists, Beveninetar General Conference of 
(1863)—Pres., R. R. Figuhr. egret Ww. R. 
Beach, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— 
Pres. of Bishops’ Council, Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr. 
Gen. Sec., Dr. Russell S. Brown, 8348 S. Vernon 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1796) 
—Gen. Sec., Mrs. Willie G. Alstork, 1326 U St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Armenian Church of North America (1889)— 
Primate, Most Rev. Archbishop Sion Manoogian. 
aol Ba C, Zotian, 630 Second Ave., New York 

Assemblies of God (1914)—Gen. Supt., Thomas 
¥F. Zimmerman. Gen. Sec., Bartlett Peterson, 434 
W. Pacific St., Springfield 1, Mo. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church (1860)— 
Pres., Dr. Malvin H, Lundeen. Sec., Dr. D. Verner 
Swanson, 2000 Kaneville Rd., Geneva, I. 

Baha’i Faith—About 1,600 communities, groups 
and isolated centers in the U. S. Natl. Spiritual 
Assembly, Horace Holley, Sec.,.536 Sheridan Rd., 
Wilmette, Il. 

Baptist Association, American (1905)—Pres., Dr. 
Hoyt Chastain. Corr. Sec., Dr. A. L. Patterson, 
214 EB. Broad St., Texarkana, Tex. 


Baptist Association, North American (1950)— 
Pres., L. S: Walker. Dir. Publ. Rel., Dr. D. N. Jack-_ 
son, 730 Madison St., Jacksonville, Tex. 

Baptist Association of America, Conservative 
(1947)—Pres., Rev. Russell Pavy. Corr. Sec., Rev. 
ead Happel, 87-25 75th St., Woodhaven, 8 aS 


Baptist Convention, American (1907)—Pres., 
Rey. Herbert J. Gezork. Gen. Sec., Rev. Edwin 
H. Tuller, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Baptist Convention of America, National (1880) 
—Pres., Dr. C. D. Pettaway. Corr. Sec., Dr. Wil- 
liam Grimble, 2635 2nd St., Alexandria, La. 

Baptist Convention, U. S. A., National (1880) 
—Pres., Rev. J. H. Jackson, 3101 So. Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. Sec., Rev. T. J. Jemison, 915 Spain 
St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Baptist Convention Southern _(1845)—Pres., Dr. 
Ramsey Pollard. Exec. Sec., Dr. Porter Routh, 
127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Baptist General Conference (1879)—Gen. Sec., 
Lloyd W. Dahlquist, 5750 No. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Baptist General Conference, North American 
(1865)—Moderator, Rey. John Wobig. Exec. 
Sec., Rev. Frank H Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, Ill. 

Baptists, Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. C. 
A. Thigpen. Exec. Sec., Rev. Billy A: Melvin, -3801 
Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptists, General. (1611)—Moderator, Rev. Ken- 
neth Kennedy. Clerk, Vern Whitten, 1629 Stinson 
Ave., Evansville 12, Ind. 

Buddhist Churches of America (1914)—Bishop, 
Dr. Shinsho Hanayama, 1710 Octavia St., San 
Francisco 9, Calif. 

Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church (1909)— 
Most. Rev. Metropolitan Andrey, Archbishop, 312 
West 10ist St., New York 25, N. Y. 

Christian Churches, American -Council of. Com- 
prises 15 national constituent bodies united in 
supporting fundamental doctrine and opposing 
totalitarianism. Pres., Dr. Clyde J. Kennedy. Gen. 
Sec., Rev. Ralph I. Yarnell, 15 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Christian Churches, International Convention 
of (Disciples of Christ) (1809)—Pres., Dr. Soren E. 
Soir. Exec. Sec., Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 221 Ohmer 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887)—Presi- 
dent, Rev. H, L. Turner, Secretary, Rev. W. F. 
Smalley, 260 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Christian Methodist Episcopal Church (1870 
as Colored Method. Episc. Ch., name changed, 
1956)—Sec., Gen. Conf., A. Ralph Davis, 4632 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 9, Til. 

Christian Reformed Church (1857)—Stated Clerk, 
Dr. R. J. Danhof, 2850 Kalamazoo Ave., S.Z., 
Grand Rapids 8, Mich. 

Church of the Brethren (1719)—Moderator, Wil- 
liam M. Beahm. Sec., Chalmer B. Faw, 404 So. 
Homan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I 


Church of Christ, Scientist (1879)—Christian 
Seience Mother Church, the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass. Pres., 

Kathryn F. Cook, First Reader, Arthur P. Wuth. 
Second Reader, Mrs. Josephine Garver. Clerk, Gor- 
don V. Comer, 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880)—Chmn., 
Harold W. Boyer. Sec., Denver H, Smoot, Box 430, 
Anderson, Ind. 

Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (1886)— 
General Overseer, James A. Cross. Gen. Sec., 
A. M. Phillips, 922-1080 Montgomery Ave., Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 


Church of God, The (1903)—General Overseer, 
Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, 9305 224th St., Queens 
Village 28, N. Y. 


Church of God in Christ (1895)—Senior Bishop, 
C. H. Mason, Gen. Sec., Bishop U. E. Miller, 1443 
W. Boston Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Church of Jesus Christ of, Latter-day Saints, 
een) (1830)—Pres., David O. McKay. Presi- 
dent of the Council of Twelve Apostles, Joseph 
Fielding Smith. 47 East South Temple St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Reorganized (1830)—Pres. W. Wallace Smith. 
President of the Council of Twelve Apostles, 
Charlee R. Hield. The Auditorium, Independence, 

0. 
Church of the Nazarene (1908)—Gen. Sec., S. T- 
Ludwig, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Churches of Christ—No central organization. 
B. C. Goodpasture, editor, the Gospel Advocate, 
110 Seventh Ave., N. Nashville, Tenn. 

Churches of God in North America, General 
Eldership (1825)—Pres., Dr. Arthur E. Eakin, 


Sec., Dr. G. Marion Smith, 13th and Walnut Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Congregational Christian Churches, General 


Council (1931)—Moderator, Dr. Ray E. Phillips. 
Minister & Sec. of the Council, Rev. Fred Hos- 
kins, 287 Park Ave. South, New York, N. Y. 


Disciples of Christ (see Christian Churches, 
International Convention of). 

Evangelical Covenant Church of America (1885) 
—Pres., Dr. Clarence A. Nelson. Sec., Rev. Robert 
A, Honnette, 5101 No. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Ti. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church _ (1917)—Pres., 
Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz. Gen. Sec., Dr. O. H. Hove, 
422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, ¥ 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, United (1896)— 
Pres.., Dr. William Larsen. Sec., Rev. Lawrence 
Siersbeck, 6533—22d Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Norwegian Synod) 
(1918)—Pres., Rev. M. E. Tweit. Sec., Rev. W. ©. 
Gullixson, Waterville, Iowa. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America (1872)—Pres., John S. Bradac, 
D.D., 1809 Atchison Ave., Whiting, Ind. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church (1934)—Pres., 
Rev. James E. Wagner. Sec., Rey. Sheldon E. 
Mackey, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946)— 
Board of Bishops: Pres., R. H. Mueller, 1401 Castle 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Foursquare Gospel, International Church of the 
(1927)—Pres., Dr. Rolf K. McPherson. Sec., Dr. 
Herman D. Mitzner, 1100 Glendale Bivd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. 

Free Methodist Church of North America (1860) 
—Ha., Winona Lake, Ind. Sec., Bd. of Administra- 
tion, C. A. Watson, 5939 Monterey Rd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Friends, Five Years Meeting of (1902)—Presiding 
Clerk, Sumner A. Mills. Gen. Sec., Glenn A. 
Reece, 101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, Ind. 


Friends, General Conference of the Religious 
Society of (1900)—Chmn., Barrett Hollister. 
Gen. Sec., Lawrence McK. Miller, Jr, 1515 Cherry 
St. Philadelphia 2 Pa. 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) (1918)— 
Pres., the Most Rev. Archbishop Iakovos (Arch- 
bishop of North and South America). Sec., -Rev. 
Constantine J. Kazanas, 10 East 79th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Pres., Maurice M. Eisendrath. Adm. Sec., Arthur 
T Jacobs, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. ¥. 


Holy Orthodox ‘Church in America (Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic) (1943)—Primate, Council 
of Bishops, Most Rev. Archbishop Theodotus Ss. 
} DeWitow, 321 West 101st St., New York 25, N. Y. 
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Independent Fundamental Churches of America 
1930)-Pres., Rey. Clarence Didden. Exec. Sec., 
ev. ee A, Lehman, 542 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2 
ah’s Witnesses (1884)—Pres., Nathan H. 
ne 24 Columbia Sent Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
rthodox—Pres., Moses I, Feuerstein. § 


Lutheran Church, American (1845)—Pres., ee 


in America, United (1748)— 
Franklin Clark Fry. Sec., Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New York, 
N 


ent, Dr. J. W. Behnken. Secretary, Dr. W. C. 
ice, Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2. M 


0. 

Lutheran Council, Natl.—Pres., Dr. Norman A. 
Menter, 1748 Wiltshire Rd., Berkley, Mich.; Sec., 
Harold LeVander, 200 Grand Bidg., South -St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Lutheran Free Church (1897)—Pres., Dr. John 
Stensvaag. Sec., Rev. Martin J. Olson, 822 20th 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Mennonite Church (1683)—Moderator, J. B. 
pate Exec. Sec., Paul Erb, Mennonite Bldg., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: Pres., Bishop Marvin A. Franklin. Pres. 
Designate, Bishop Gerald Kennedy (to take 
office April 21, 1960). Sec., Bishop Roy H. Short, 
201 Eighth Ave., So. Nashville, Tenn. 

Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
Pres., Bishop Kenneth G. Hamilton. Sec., Claude 
K. Deischer,, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Morayian Church. Southern Province (1753)— 
Pres., Dr. R. Gordon Spaugh. Sec., Dr. George 
G. Higgins, 500 So. Church St., Winston-Salem, 
N.C 


New Jerusalem in the U. S. A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—Pres., Rev. David P. Johnson. 
Rec. Sec., Horace B. Blackmer, 134 Bowdoin St., 
Boston 8, Mass. r 

Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop, 
Most Rev. William Henry Francis. Chancellor, Rt. 
Rev. John A. Whitfield, P. O. Box 433, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. . 

Old Roman Catholic Church, North American— 
Primate Metropolitan, The Most Rev. Archbishop 
Hubert A. Rogers, 954 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Open Bible Standard Churches (1919)—Gen. 
Chmn., R. Bryant Mitchell. Sec.-Treas., G. H. 
Crooks, 851 19th St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop 
Adm. and Superior, Society of St. Basil. Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Turner, 52 Kingsbridge Rd. West, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World (1919)— 
Gen. Sec., Elder R. L. Robinson, 1019 Lovers 
Lane, Akron, Ohio. 

Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
Gen. Supt., Rev. R. D. Heard. Gen. Sec., Rev. 
D. C. Stuckey, 316 Joplin St., Joplin, Mo. a 

Pentecostal Church, United (1945)—Gen. Supt., 
Arthur T. Morgan. Gen. Sec., Stanley W. Cham- 
bers, 3645 So. Grand Blyd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—General 
Supt., Bishop J. A. Synan. Gen. Sec., Dr, R. O~. 
Corvin, 5000 N. W. 10th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(1897)—Prime Bishop Most Rev. Leon Grochowski, 
529 BH. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa. 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)—Mod- 
erator, Rev, Virgil’ T. Weeks. Stated Clerk, H. 
Shaw Scates, Box 5535, Memphis, Tenn. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (The Southern 
Church) (1861)—Moderator, Dr. E. T. Thompson, 
Stated Clerk, Dr. James A. Millard, Jr., 341-E 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., United 
(formed 1958 through merger of the Presbyterian 
Ch. in the U. S. A. and the United Presbyt. Ch. of 
No. America)—Moderator, Dr. Arthur bh, Miller. 
Stated Clerk, Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, 510 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 

_Protestant Episcopal Church, The (1789)—Pre- 
siding Bishop, Rt. Rey. Arthur C. Lichtenberger. 
Sec,, House of Bishops, Rev, Alexander M. Rodger, 
Sec., House of Deputies, Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, 
Hq., 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y, 

Rabbinical Alliance of America—Pres,, Mendel 
Feldman, Dir., Chaim U. Lipschitz s i 
St.; Brooklyn’ N.Y I tz, 141 So, Third 

Rabbinical Assembly of America—Pres, 

Isaac Klein. Exec., Vice Pres., Rabbi Wolfe eo 
man, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 

Rabbinical Council of America—Pres., Emanuel 
Rackman, Exec, V.P., Israel Klavan, 331 i 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y, » S31) Madison, 

Rabbis, Central 


Conference of American— 
Rabbi Bernard J. Viceu bres” 


Bamberger, Exec. Vice Pres., 


Religion—Denominational Headquarters ; 


mT 
ar r 
ae 


Rabbi Sidney L. Regner, 40 West 68th St., New 
Fore os N.Y. . 
Ref 


formed Church in America (1628)—Pres., Rev. 

Hageman, D.D. Sta’ Clerk, Rev. 
E. Hoffmdn, D.D., 156 Fifth Ave,. New 
York, N. Y. - 

Reformed Episcopal Church (1873)—President 
and Presiding Bishop, Rev. Howard D. Hiss: 
Sec., Rev. Theophilus J. Herter, 232 Wendover Dr., 
Havertown, Pa. “ 

Ref. Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica (General Synod)—Moderator, Dr. Charles 
Pfeiffer. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 
409 No. Maple St., Sparta, Ill. 

reer Cbia School Moactgier nett aa 
America (Old Se! — Tator, 

K. Carson, ee big Ae R. Fox, 306 
Empire Bldg., [3 ‘a. 

Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America 
(1929)—Bishop, His Grace Valerian D. Trifa. Sec., 
Rev. Eugene Lazar, 1133 Madison St., Gary, Ind. 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of 
America (1792 in Alaska; 1872, to San Francisco; 
1905, to New--York)—Ruling Bichon: The Most 
Rev. Leonty, Archbishop of New York. Sec. to the 
Metropolitan, Alexander E. Bezsmertny, 59 East 
2nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Salvation Army, The (1865 in England, 1880 in 
America)—Nat] Cmdr., Commissioner Norman 8. 
Marshall; Natl. Chief Sec., Lt. Commissioner Llew- 
ellyn W. Cowan. National Headquarters, 120-130 
West 14th’ St., New York 11, N. Y. (See page 724.) 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church—Bishop of 
Diocese for U.S. and Canada, Rt.. Rev. Bishop 
Dionisije. Sec., Very Rey. Svetozar Radovanovich. 
St. Sava Monastery, Libertyville, Il. 

Seventh Day Baptist General Conference (1801) 
—Pres., Rev. Victor W. Skaggs. Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
R. T. Fetherston, 476 N. Washington Ave., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Spiritualists, International General Assembly 
of (1936)—Pres., Fred Jordan. Sec., Harold R. 
Levy, 1915 Omohundro Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

Synagogue Council of America—Pres., Rabbi 
Max D. Davidson. Exec. Dir., Rabbi Mare H, 
Tanenbaum, 110 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Syned of Evangelical Lutheran Churches (1902, 
as Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church; name 
changed in 1959)—Pres., Rev. Paul Rafaj, D.D. 
Sec., Rev. Stephen M. Tuhy, P.O. Box 253, Slavia, 
Oviedo, Fla. 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodex Church (1894)— 
Head of Archdiocese, Metropn, Antony Bashir, 
239 85th St., Brooklyn 9, N. ¥. 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America (Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate) (1928)—Pres., Most Rev. 
Metropolitan Bohdan. Rec. Sec., Very Rev. Dimi- 
<e Sawka. Hq., 1410 Vyse Ave., New York 59, 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U. S. A. (1919)— 
President of Consistory, Archbishop Mstyslaw S. 
Skrypnyk. Sec., Very Rev. D. D. Leschishin, Box 
595, South Bound Brook, N. J. 

Unitarian Churches (1825)—Pres., Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley. Moderator, Mrs. Emily Taft 
Douglas, Sec., Rev. Walter D. Kring, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

United Church of Christ (formed June 25, 1957, 
through union of the General Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches with the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church )—Co-Presidents: 
Rev. Dr. Fred Hoskins, Rev. Dr. James E. Wagner, 
257 Park Ave. So., New York, N. Y. Pending adop- 
tion of a constitution for the United Church of 
Christ, structures and procedures of the two groups 
forming the union will continue in effect. (See 
page 717.) 

United tsrael World Union—Pres, & Chmn. of 
the Board, David Horowitz. Sec., Peter-Shimon 
Olin Moyle, 507 Fifth Ave., New York IT, N.Y. 

United Synagogue of America—Pres., Bernath L, * 
Jacobs. Exec. Dir., Dr. Bernard Segal, 3080 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N Y. 

Universalist Church of America 
Rey. Carleton M. Fisher. 
Richardson, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Volunteers of America (1896)—Commander-in- 
hn ts Pesce hE ae Seton ee zoek Sec., 

ol. Oliver P. Strickland, a est 85th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. S i! vag 

Wesleyan Methodist Church of America (1843)— 
General Superintendents, Rev. B. H. Phaub, Dr. 
H. K. Sheets, Dr. R. D. Reisdorph. Sec., Rev. Gari 
Beaver, 4007 S. Landess St., Marion, Ind. 

Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod (1850, 
as Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and oT eics: ay changed 1959)—Pres., 

- Oscar Naumann. Sec., Rey. Theo. S 5 
Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wis. age Om 

World Council of Churches, U 

the—Chmn., Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Exec. 


Sec., Dr. Roswell Pp. Barn i 
Now York Soe es, 475 Riverside Dr., 


(1785 )—Pres., 
Gen. Sec., Esther A: 


- S. Conference for 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops (as of Jan 1 
ding Bishop: Rt. Rev. Arthur Carl Lichtenberger, Dover House, petal Fie Conn. Vice-President 


of the National Council: Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, 281 Pai 
Secretary of the House of Bishops: The Rev. Alexander M. dene Bot ppt se dae A 


New Jersey. 


Alabama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham; 
George M. Murray, Coadjutor, Birmingham. 
Alaska—William J. Gordon, Jr. (miss.), Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

Arizona—Arthur B. Kinsolving II, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Robert R. Brown, Little Rock. 

California—James A. Pike, San Francisco; Clar- 
ence R. Haden, Jr., Sacramento; Francis E. I. 
Bloy, Los Angeles; Donald J. Campbell, Sufira- 
gan, Los Angeles; San Joaquin: Sumner F. D, 
Walters, (miss.), Stockton. 

Colorado—Joseph S. Minnis, Denver, Daniel Cor- 
rigan, Suffragan, Denver. 

Connecticut—Walter H. Gray, Hartford; John H. 
Esquirol, Suffragan, Hartford. 

Delaware—John B. Mosley. Jr., Wilmington. 

District of Columbia, Washington—Angus Dun; 
William F. Creighton, Coadjutor. 

Florida—E. Hamilton West, Jacksonville. 


Florida, South—Henry I. Louttit, Winter Park; 
William F. Moses, Suffragan, South Florida, 
Winter Park 


Georgia—Albert R. Stuart, Savannah. Atlanta; 
Randolph R. Claiborne, Atlanta. 
Idaho—Norman L. Foote (miss.), Boise. 
Wlinois—Gerald F. Burrill, Chicago; Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan, Chicago: Quincy—William 
Lickfield, Peoria; Springfield—Charles A. Clough, 

Springfield. 
Indiana—John P. Craine, Indianapolis; Reginald 
Mallett, Northern Indiana. 
Iowa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 
Kansas—Edward C. Turner, Topeka; 
Arnold M. Lewis (miss.), Salina. 
Kentucky—C. Cresham Marmion, Jr., Louisville. 
Lexington: William R. Moody, Lexington. 
Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; Iveson 
B. Noland, Suffragan, Alexandria. 
Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 
Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore; Harry L. 
Doll, Coadjutor, Baltimore; Easton—Alien J. 
Miller, Easton. 
Massachusetts—Anson P. Stokes, Jr., Boston; Fred- 


Salina— 


eric C. Lawrence, Suffragan, Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. Western: Robert M. Hatch, 
Springfield. 


Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Archie H. 
Crowley, Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michigan; 
Herman R. Page, Marquette. Western: Dudley 
B. McNeil, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Hamilton H. Kellogg, Minnesota; Phil- 
ip P. McNairy, Suffragan, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri—George L. Cadigan, Missouri; Edward 
R. Welles, West Missouri. 

Montana—Chandler W. Sterling, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omana. 

Nevada— 

New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—Alfred L. Banyard, Trenton. Newark: 
Leland W. F. Stark, Newark; Donald MacAdie, 
Suffragan, Newark. 

New Mexico—Charles J. Kinsolving, III, Albu- 
querque. 

New York—Horace W. B. Donegan, New York; 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan, New York. “Cen- 
tral: Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse; Walter 
M.. Higley, Coadjutor, Syracuse, Rochester: 
Dudley S. Stark, Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo, Albany: Frederick L. Barry; Allen W. 
Uo Suffragan, Albany. Long Island: James 
P. DeWolfe, Garden City; Jonathan G. Sher- 
man, Suffragan, Garden City. 


| North Carolina—Richard H. Baker, Raleigh, East 


Carolina: Thomas H. Wright, Wilmington, West+ 
ern North Carolina: H. George Henry, Asheville. 
North Dakota—Richard R, Emery (miss.) Fargo. 
Ohio—Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. Southern: 
Roger W. Blanchard, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—Chilton Powell, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—James W. F, Carman, Portland; Eastern 
—Lane W. Barton, (miss.), Bend. 
Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia; Jo- 
seph G. Armstrong, Suffragan, Phi adore 
Pittsburgh—Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh; William 
S. Thomas, Suffragan, Pittsburgh; Bethlehem— 
Frederick J. Warnecke, Bethlehem; Harrisburg— 
J. Thomas Heistand, Harrisburg; farl M. Hona- 
man, Suffragan, Harrisburg; Erie—William Crit- 
tenden. Erie. 
Rhode Island—John S. Higgins, Providence. 
South Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Charles- 
ton. Upper South Carolina: Clarence A. Cole, 


Columbia. 
ey Dakota—Conrad H. Gesner (miss.), Sioux 


Ss. 

Tennessee—Theodore N. Barth, Memphis. John 
Vander Horst, Suffragan, Chattanooga. 

Texas—John E. Hines, Austin; F. Percy_Goddard, 
Suffragan, Tyler: James P. Clements, Sufiragan, 
Texas (There are now 2 Suffragans in Diocese 
of Texas). Dallas—Charles A. Mason, Dallas; 
John J. M. Harte, Suffragan, Dallas; West Texas 
—Everett H. Jones, San Antonio; R. Earl Dicus, 
Suffragan, San Antonio; Northwest—George H 
Quarterman, Amarillo. é 

Utah—Richard S. Watson (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyc! Burlington. 

Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Robert F. 
Gibson, Jr., Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk, David S. Rose, Sufira- 
gan, Petersburg. Southwestern: William H. Mar- 
mion, Roanoke. 

Washington—Olympia: William F. Lewis, Seat- 
tle. Spokane: Russell S. Hubbard (miss.), Spo- 


kane. 
West. Virginia—Wilburn C. Campbell, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Donald H. V. Hallock, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac; William H. Brady, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 
Wyoming—James W. Hunter (miss.), Laramie. 


Africa—Liberia: Bravia W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 


rovia. 

Brazil—-Central—_Edwin Knox Sherrill (miss,) 
Rio de Janerio; Southern—Egmont M. Krische 
(miss.), Porto Alegre; Southwestern—Plinie L. 
Simoes (miss.), Santa Maria. 

Central America—(San José, Costa Rica) David 
E. Richards (miss.). 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship (miss.), Havana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred ‘Voegeli (miss.), in 
charge. Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Europe: Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., London. 

Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prince, 

Hawaiian islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy 
(miss.) Honolulu. 

Mexico—José G. Saucedo (miss.), Mexico City. 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden (miss.). 
Ancon. c 

Philippines—Lyman C. Ogilby, (miss.), Manila; 
Benito Cabanban (miss.), Suffragan. 

Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 
(miss.), San Juan. 


Religious Population of the World 


Source: The’ Encyclopedia Britannica’s 1959 Book of the Year 
Estimated memberships, 1958 


North South | Aus- 
Religion America | America Europe Asia Africa tralasia! Total 

Total Christians.. 168,527,514 |122,043,716 463,768,814 50,028,658| 32,974,111) 11,316,225) 848,659,038 

Roman Catholic| 296,198,000 |119,493,000 3237.749,000| 32,818,000) 20,444,000 2,803,000 |. 509,505,000 

Fast. Orthodox.| 2,770,916).....-.... 112,447,669 8,106,071) 5,868,08 ...,}| 129,192,755 

Protestant. . . 69,558,588| 2,550,716|113,572,145 9,104,587| 6,662,022 8,513,225) .-209,961,283 
Jewish4..... 5,433,000 633,73 3,466,350 1,855,244 585,750 ,500 12,035,574 
Moslem>. 33,000 346,000] 12,550,000] 324,740,000 87,041,000 103,000] 424,813,000 
Zoroastrian. A Pr bl SR Pewee 140,000). ...-..- Pa 140,0 
Shinto. .... ae A ed soy beckeuoe Rete 30,000,000 aie ee ; 30,000,000 
Paiste... 2's 15,000 17,000 12,000} 50,000,000 1,200 8,000} | 50,053,000 
Confucian. .. 86,000 95,000 50,000) 300,000,000 7,500 52,000| +300,290,500 
Buddist.... 165,000 135,000 10,00 150,000,000)......-.--|ereereenas 150,310,000 
Hindu..... re 27,090 300,000)...,.-.+ 324,868,809 624,000 110,000 |, 325,929,809 
Primitive.......- 50,000| 1,000,000).......... 45,000,000 | 75,000,000 100,000} 121,150,000 
Others or none...| 66,489,486 1,786,554| 79,587,836| 248,055,289 21,675,439| 3,684,275) 421,278,789 
Grand total... . .!240,826,000'126,357,000 559,445,000 |1,524 688,000 217,909,000| 15,435,000!2,684,660,000 


Wneludes Australia, New Zealand and Oceania. 2Includes Catholics in Central America and the 
West Indies *includes Communist-controlled Eurasia. 4Includes total Jewish population whether or 
not related to the synagogue. 5Moslem figures are from a, Moslem statistical survey of world Islam, 
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denominations with the merging of the Federal 
Pounell of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Foreign Missions Conference of N.A., Home ae 
sions Council of N.A., International Council 0: 
Religious Education, Missionary Education mre 
ment in the U.S. and Canada, National i hace agp 
Council on Higher Education, United Council o: 
“Church Women, and the United Stewardship 
Council, The National Council functions through 
four. main divisions: Christian Education, Chris- 
tian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions. There are two General Departments: 
United Church Women and United Church Men. 
Other departments and offices deal with Lae 5 
casting and films, church building, church worl 
service, ecumenical relations, evangelism, research 
and pervey, pecan ce, finance, personnel and other 
istrative matters. 
admne National Council embraces. over 39,000,000 
church members, communicants in the African 
M. EB. Church, African M. E. Zion Church, Ameri- 
ean Baptist Convention, American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Armenian Church of North 
America (Diocese), Augustana Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, Church of the Brethren, Christian 
WM. E, Church, Evangelical United Brethren, Evan- 
gelical Unitp of Czech Moravian Brethren, Evan- 
Five Years Meeting of Friends, Greek Archdiocese 
of North and South America, Hungarian Reformed 
Church in America, International Convention of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ), the 
Methodist Church, Moravian Church in America, 
National Baptist Convention U.S.A. Inc., National 
Baptist Convention of America, Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
Polish National Catholic Church of America, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. &., Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Reformed Church in America, Ro- 
manian Orthodox Episcopate of America, Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America, 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church, Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference, Syrian Antiochian 
Orthodox Church, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
America, United Church of Christ (Gen. Council, 
Congregational Christian Churches; Evangelical 
and Reformed Church), United Lutheran Church 
in America, and the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 


The general officers are: 
President—Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg 
Treasurer—Charles E. Wilson 
Assoc. Treasurer—John H. Platt 
Ree. Secretary—Rev. Norman J, Baugher 
General Secretary—Rev. Roy G. Ross 
Assoc, Secretary—Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy 


There are 8 vice presidents at large and four 
vice presidents for the 4 divisions. The Division of 
Christian Education is comprised of Commissions 
on General Christian Education, Higher Education 
and Joint Commission on Missionary Education; 
related bodies are the United Christian Youth 
Movement, United Student Christian Council and 
Student Volunteer Movement. These in turn super- 
vise more specialized agencies. 

The Division of Christian Life and Work includes 
the departments devoted to international affairs, 
pastoral services, racial and cultural relations, 
social welfare, worship and the arts, church and 
economic life and religious liberty. 

The offices of the National Council are located at 
the Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y. 


Baptists 


The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
National organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
sionary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
United States have a membership of 20,966,456. 


American Baptist Convention (formerly Northern 
Baptist Convention) was organized in 1907. Re- 
named in 1950. Churches, 6,245; membership, 
1,563,593. Agencies operating under this conven- 
tion of Baptists in the North and- West include the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 152 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. (also Convention 
Headquarters); Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 164 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board, 75 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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National Bap’ Convention of America, 
1880. Churches, 11,398; membership, 2,668, 
The General Org and 11 others. Sec.: Dr. 


anization 
D. C. Cooksey Jr., 1227 North Greenwood Ave., 
lsa 6. 2 


Tulsa 6, Okla 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Ine. 
founded in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is the 


Ider and parent convention of Negro Baptists. 
Chu ® embers 5,000,000. The 


Church of Christ, Scientist 

First organized in 1879, under the direction of 
Mary Baker Eddy, the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, the Christian Science Church 
took its present form in 1892 as the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass. Today there are more than 3,200 branches in 
48 countries. Christian Science regards the Bible as 
its ultimate authority and includes spiritual heal- 
ing as part of its teachings. 

The denomination maintains the Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society which publishes the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and religious periodicals, a 
worldwide Board of Lectureship, radio and tele- 
vision programs. and charitable institutions, The 
affairs of the denomination are administered by 
the Christian Science Board of Directors, 107 
Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Congregational Christian Churches 

Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the Pilgrims who settled at Plymouth, Mass., in 
1620. Later Puritans from England made Congre- 
gationalism the dominant religion of New England. 
In 1931 the Congregational Churches united with 
the Christian Church, an offshoot of the Wesleyan 
movement in the South and in New England. 
Churches, 5,341; membership, 1,381,124. The Gen- 
eral Council (national organization), Missions 
Council, Board of Home Missions, Council for So- 
cial Action, and Office of Communication are at 287 
Park Ave. South, New York, N. Y. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
the Pilgrim Press are at 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. (See also United Church of Christ.) 


Disciples of Chris? 

International Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ), an American movement for 
Christian unity founded in 1809 by Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son, Alexander, An association was 
formed at Washington, Pa. First church was 
built in 1811, at Brush Run. The movement is 
congregational in government. Churches in the 
U. S., 7,945; membership in the U. S., 1,921,899. 
The denomination comprises the International 
Convention, the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and several cooperating associations and 
boards. Exec. Sec., Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 221 Ohmer 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Evangelical Churches ‘ 
The Evangelical and Reformed Church was 
formed in 1934 by a union of the Evangelical Synod 
of North America and the Reformed Church in the 
U. S. After adoption of a constitution, the merged 
boards were organized in 1941. The two merged 
groups originated with immigrants from Germany 
and Switzerland in the 18th and early 19th cen- 
tata ene aan membership, 806,365. Ha., 
ace 3 iladelphia, Pa. (See a 

Church of Christ.) ; eee 
The Evangelical United Brethren Church was 
organized Noy. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn- 
Sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the late 18th century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 
United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,450; membership, 762,700. Hq., Knott Bldg., Day- 


Pa. President, Board of Bishops, R. H. Mueller, 


1401 Castle Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Latter-Day Saints 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) was organized Apr. 6, 1830, at 
Fayette, Seneca Co., N. Y., by Joseph Smith, first 
president. After settling in Kirtland, O., and In- 
dependence, Mo., the members located in Nauvoo, 
Ill., in 1839 to escape persecution. Attacks by 
other settlers led to the fatal shooting of Joseph 
Smith and his brother Hyrum while they were in 
the Carthage, Ill., jail for protection from the 
mob, June 27, 1844. In 1847 many members moved 
by covered wagons across the Plains to Utah. 

The church is divided into stakes, wards, 
branches and missions. Highest authority is the 
First Presidency, consisting of the President and 
two counselors, assisted by 12 apostles. David O. 
McKay is the 9th and current President. Total 
number of wards and branches in the U. S., 3,139; 
membership, 1,394,529. Haq., 47 East South Temple 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Following the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, 
the scattered congregations that did not leave for 


the Far West formed the Reorganized Church of 


Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, with the 
founder’s son, Joseph Smith, as president. Church- 
es, 811; membership, 149,870. Hq., the Auditorium, 
Independence, Mo. 


Lutherans 


Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia. Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 8,149,704. 


American Lutheran Church was organized in 
1930 by the merger of three groups, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other 
States (1818), the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Iowa and Other States (1854), and the 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo (1845). Churches, 
1,967; membership, 975,000. Ha., 57 E. Main St., 
Columbus. 15, Ohio. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1860, originally of Swedish extraction. 
Churches, 1,186; membership, 582,760. Sec., Dr. 
D. Verner Swanson, 2000 Kaneville Rd., Geneva, Ill. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church—Organized 
in 1917 as the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America; name changed in 1946. Is a merger of 
three mid-western synods of Norwegian background 
with beginnings dating to 1843. Churches, 2,477; 
membership, 1,092,751. Gen. Sec., Dr. O. H. Hove, 
422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference 
of North America was organized in 1872 by synods 
which adhered strictly to the doctrine of the Lu- 
theran Church and the historical confessions. -It 
comprises the following bodies: The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, the Wisconsin Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod, the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the Evangelical Lutheran Synod (for- 
merly Norwegian Synod). The Negro Missions in 
the southern states and in Africa are conducted 
jointly by these four bodies. Largest constituent 
body of the Synodical Conference is The Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, organized in 1847. It is 
the leader in the conservative group among the 
Lutherans with 5,948 churches and a membership 
of 2,442,933. The Synod is divided into 34 districts 
(30 in the U. S.; 2 in Canada; 2.in South America). 
The Synod conducts a world-wide mission program 
and fosters a system. of ministerial and teacher 
training to staff its congregations and its 1,418 
parochial schools. Affiliated are the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League, Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League, and Walther League. Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, ind., is supported and controlled 
by the Lutheran University Assn. Headquarters for 
the Synod: 210 No. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Sec- 
ond largest body of the Synodical Conference is the 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod, organized 
in Wisconsin in 1850. It has 853 churches and 346,- 
790 members. 

United Lutheran Church in America was organ- 
ized in 1918 by uniting the General Synod, the 
General Council and the United Synod in the 
South. It is composed of congregations belong- 
ing to 32 constituent synods, the oldest being 

2 the Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was organ- 
a ized by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Con~- 
gregations, 4,552; membership. 2,439,792. Headquar- 


be 
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ton, O., and Evangelical Press Bldg., Harrisburg, | ters and principal agencies at 231 Madison Ave., 


New York, N. Y., and 2900 Queen Lane, Philadel- 
phia. At its convention in Oct., 1958, the United 
Lutheran Church approved a plan for a merger 
with the Augustana Lutheran Church, the Finnish 
Lutheran Church, and the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The latter three bodies gave 
their approval earlier in 1958. A constitution is 
being prepared. It will be considered for adoption 
at the 1960 conventions of the four bodies. 


The Methodist Church 


The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the term 
was selected due to the exact and ‘‘method- 
ical’? manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by emigrants 
from Ireland. The present organization of the 
Methodist Church began in May 1939, with the 
unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the Meth- 
odist Protestant-Church. The Methodist Chureh 
is the largest single Protestant body in the U.S. 
Churches, 39,236; membership, 9,815,459. Supreme 
policy-making body is the quadrennial General 
Conference. Principal agencies at 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St,, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; 1908 Grand Ave. 
and 1001 Nineteenth Ave. So., Nashville, Tenn., 
and 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 


Presbyterians 

Presbyterianism is a system of representative 
church. government by presbyters, or elders. John 
Calvin has been regarded as the founder of Pres- 
byterianism. Presbyterians were among the earli- 
est colonists of America. Their first church was 
pe ebiesned about 1640 and the first presbytery in 

The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
largest of the Presbyterian bodies, was formed on 
May 28, 1958 by a merger of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. It has 9,293 churches 
and 3,103,984 members. Offices of the General 
Assembly, Board of Christian Education and 
Board of Pensions, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Offices of the General Council and 
Boards of National and Foreign Missions, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S., which estab- 
lished a separate existence in 1861, is often called 
the Southern Church. Churches, 3,948; memiber- 
ship, 873,065. Office of the Gen. Assembly, 341-E 
Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church. It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 
6,909; membership, 3,042,286. Headquarters of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Presiding Bishop and President of the National 
Council, Rt. Rev. Arthur Carl Lichtenberger. 
Secretary, House of Bishops, Rev. Alexander M. 

Rodger, 207 Fairmount Rd., Ridgewood, N.J. 


United Church of Christ 

Formed June 25, 1957, through union of the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. It is the first joinder in the United States 
of churches with differing forms of church govern= 
ment—congregational and modified presbyterian— 
and with historically different cultural back- 
grounds; Congregationalism being English in its 
origins and the Evangelical and Reformed group 
deriving from continental Europe (see page 716). 
Pending the adoption of a constitution for the 
United Church of Christ, structures and procedures 
of the two bodies forming the union will continue 
in effect. Boards and agencies of the two groups 
will continue to operate independently as before 
union, but conduct programs jointly. 

The constitution of the United Church, now be- 
ing studied, must be approved by two-thirds of the 
Congregational Christian churches voting and by 
two-thirds of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Synods. Hq. of General Synod, 257 Park Ave. 
South, New York, N. Y. Office of Communication, 
289 Park Ave. South, New York, N. Y. 
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Roman Catholic Statistics for the Uni States, 


Source: Official Catholic Directory copyright 1959, 
All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the 


Archdioceses, Archdioceses, 
Dioceses, (|Cler-| Par- | Stu- Dioceses 
Vicariates- gy jishes| dents 
Apostolic 
Baltimore. ... 160| 88,324 
Boston....... 389}- 588,713 
Chicago...... 428| 420,8 La, Crosse...... 
Cincinnati.... 254| 116,403 000||Lafayette, Ind.. 
i 106 50,6: Lafayette, La.. 
296| 273,106 Lansing....... 
202; 54,022} 169,589||Lincoln....... 
182| 139,266 
Indianapolis. . 158| 44,024) 181,103||Madison....... 
Kan.City, Kan. 109 30,674 
Los Angeles... 286| 255,575 
Louisyille..... 107| 49,813|  163,486||Miami........ 
Milwaukee... 258| 148,646 
Newark....... 36| 247,619 
New Orleans.. 177| 137,82 
New York*.... 401| 335,130| 1,558,328|| Fresno...... 
aha....... 139 43,267} | 150,031||Nashville...... 
Philadelphia 438| 334,22: 
ortland, Ore a 37,777| . 131.652||New Ulm...... 
St. Louis...... 229) 102,066 ie 
St. Paul...... 210) 117,042 Ogdensburg. ... 
San Antonio.., 119 90,2 Okla. City & 
San Francisco, 236| 170,408 Tulsa. 
Santa Fe...... 257 90 41,8 
Seattle....... 435 108 53,108 227,835 
Washington... 983 103 85,911 283,455 
Alaska , - 
Vicariate- S: < 
Apostolie.,.. 30 20 581 15,500||Providence. .... 
Juneau........ 19 11 2,325 14,000 EUG 2 wees 
; \ aleigh........ 
Honolulu...... 143 61} 34,639 190,000 ee City. .2. ri 
HOES ee er. Ve 
Albany... ..... 661 206 94,015 357,600/|Richmond..... 152,860 
Alexandria, La. 173 78 15,982 76,920|\Rochester...... 54 357,000 
RRR Orn eee mud re |e Et] eh oS ROO RTOMES SS 94 $ 139,772 
Johnston.... 237 114] 37,237 152,918 
Amarillo... ..... 97 63. 15,498 76,689|| Centre. ..... 521,411 
Atlanta. ......5 108 24 8,300 27,414 81 32,006 210,000 
Austin. 2.5.5... 128 72 16,532 117,512||Saginaw....... 151,577 
SACP so covets vt. 28 5,63: 1 63 0 2 91,290 
Belleville...... 209 138 25,845 105,008 ||St. Cloud...... 111,493 
Belmont Abby.. 26 3 1,497 1,255 ||Salina......... 132 100 15,094 49,403 
pare Bice Ethos a = aad aeaie nae ae City. mane 33 10,390 9: 
a Gator) ‘ ‘ < an Diego..... 8: 155 68,9 ts 
mee | Al oi ofthe] ean |eecooee «| gel alll gree eee 
Hees A 5 , . oranton..3... 4 234 501 is 
Buffalo........ 1,087 265] 169,619 847,554) |Sioux City..... 215 142 Baers 397:739 
Burlington..... 229 93| 29,309 122,086||Sioux Falls... ., 205 119} 21,898 85,198 
Ghantcaton....:| 126} Se] iiss2| 73dot8||Springheld: Tii..| 386/120] etal  1a7'66s 
Sti i | Springfield, Ill.. 386 1 
Cheyenne 65 35 6.916 48.400 ||Springfield, Saher re 
Serene | SS 2) ERB] TERATAagMteaaceape| ‘M8| 18] TRUM) aetan 
y 1S . é ; pringfield-Ca; 
Corpus Christi, 211 88 56,534 504,219 Girardeau. es 117 57 8,678 30,605 
Covington Re abe 207 80 24,833 87,000||Steubenville.. .. 151 69 12,581 491140 
pede aiesiat 88 54 10,439 36,256 uperiae sky Piper 143 83 20.374 77,413 
8-Ft, YIACUSe.... 00. 42 1 ¢ : 
W-.Orth,. 3... 229 99 31,687 114,841) /Toledo........ 376 180 b7.600 358.413 
Davenport..... 227 125| 25,099 90,109|/Trenton. ...... 450 168 96,871 35,731 
Des Moines. Ome 129 69 16,376 66,038) |Tucson........ 217 77 48,562 262,000 
Dodge City... . 77 50 7,476 25,990||Wheeling. ..... 199 93 23,388 111,059 
Duluth........] 143] 84] 21,964 98.694||Wichita. .- 1... 214) 94| «181172 77,137 
FP ASO. ccs, 96s 142 6 35,911 187,011||Wilmington.. .. 155 49 19,975 84,697 
BONG sss 334 132 53,660 200,506||Winona........ 204 129 27,716 97,130 
Evansville... || 121] 67| 19,956 69,572||Worcester...... 485| 125) 73,780; 301.315 
fl ST, foo aoe a gue Leet | Begone icone is 47 26 615 42,990 
PER OsEe asin s es | ' 063 ||Youngstown...| 2) % 
Mort Wayne...) 362/ 83/ 40,879 132'890||Mastern Rite: BIS heontUS ee oee saab’ 
Se DD eaeraveah es 87 25| 13,809 53,443|) Byzantine of 
dalveston. .... 320] 115] 52,388 412,700 Philadelphia} 185] 123] 12,282 223,028 
Boater 4 ate My soree aks Byzantine of : : 
4 f wns ji , ’ Pitts Q 
Grand Rapids.:| 241/ 127| 47,309| 150,076 Ukraintan | ooh ae BOB etree 
rete] Heal a) ages) shee) Chey 
aT , 165 ,870 St 
Greensburg 259} 122) 41,934 201,500 Military Ondine 3 24 eaRe Rees 
Harrisburg.....] 221) 93/ 35,701) 155,902/| ariate**. |. 2,0 
Fererson city. "| tae] $s) Hoge! By S88|hnea, tose... lpngen tne oe 5 cipal as peers 
= PES se Aa Ve ’ : re) Cy - | 
Jollet.........| 324] 85] 471496| _185i607|lrotal, 1988... berees 161582 9:580:377 361023:977 
*Archdiocese of New York includes the boroughs of Manhatt ; 7 re : ; 


r ; an, i 
of eastern New York. Cities and dioceses of the same name do a nave ane ace tere Sauns 


greater area. he city of the same name because of its 
**Military Ordinariate, reported for the i 
of, Bininenee, Garainal Das “ Mie eae oe the number of Catholics under the jurisdiction 
ioce i i a i 
(Alaska) ceses listed above are archdioceses; dioceses 114 including one Vicariate-Apostolic 
ardinals 4 (Boston, Los Angeles, New York and Phil. 
» , adelphia) ; 
Abbots 40, Priests 52,689, Brothers 9,709, Sisters 164,922 and 16,753 Danisticne eeeeare prrenins de 
oe ae Se 58 colleges and 290,867 students; 1,583 high schools with 500 304s Sater 
(3 ools with 310,164 students; 9,814 elementary schools with 3,994,001 Pit ek mei 
; 128 protective institutions with 11,567 students: ful 
ms with 48,621 dependent children: 
aged. Converts in the last year numbere cated’ sn nUAlsit: 392 Dam ealaas 
d 140,411, che 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


Source: hpi gti y aie Washington 8, D. C. 

At the head of the Romar Catholic Church is the Supreme rete John XXIII, Angelo Giuseppe Ron- 
calli, born at Sotto il Monte, Italy, November 25, 1881, ordained priest August 10, 1904, consecrated arch- 
bishop of Areopolis March 19, 1925, proclaimed cardinal January 12, 1953, appointed Patriarch of Venice, 
January 15, 1953; elected Pope as successor of Pius XII, October ‘28, 1958; crowned November 4, 1958. 


Name | Office or Dignity | Nation Born ;Chosen 
SOTEE ali es Se PS a arabe Liege ae ers en 


CARDINAL BISHOPS 
Eugene Tisserant.......... {Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa ere en 
Dean of the Sacred Col 


9 NOBOHaN nooo ne vies French..,.| 1884 1936 
| Clemente Micara..........-|Bishop of Velletri; Vicar Generai of Rome! . .|Italian.:..| 1879 1946 
| Giuseppe Pizzardo..........|Bishop Bee as Albani Prefect ot the Sacred Con-| A pee aoa 
| grega IN ATICH® |, e's ive, cle c.siiveve.e es talian..., 
Benedetto Aloisi Masella,...|Bishop of ” pelesirina’ Prefect of the Sacred 
r Congregation of Sacraments .|Italian....| 1879 | 1946 
Marcello Mimmi...,....-...\sec. of the Sacred Consistorial ‘Gongregation. Italian....] 1882 1953 
CARDINAL PRIESTS 
Joseph Ernest yan Roey....|Archbishop of Malines.........--.-+++5++- 1874 1927 
Emmanuel G. Berstsirn = ‘4 Patriarch Of Lisbonne.) .!os6 sarees »c.s00.0 tee male 1888 1929 
Achilles Lienart. . .|Bishop of Lille. . : 1930 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. .. ..../Prefect of the Sacred’ Congregation of the 
opagation of the Fai 1872 1933 
Maurilio Fossati. Archbishop of n 1876 1933 
Elia della Costa. . .| Archbishop of Florence 1872 1 
Ignatius Gabriel | Fappouni. . ‘|Patriarch of Antioch... . 1879 5 
Sr ecore Luigi Copello... .. .|Chanceller of the Holy Roman Chure 1880 1935 
Pierre Gerlier. Archbishop of Lyons... . 1880 1937 
Gregory Peter “XV Agagianian Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians, Pro- 
Prefect of the Sacred eee be! he 
Propagation of the Faith .|Armenian..| 1894 1946 
oo Cc. pgs : .|Archbishop of Toronto. ............-+ -| Canadian... 1894 1946 
e Roques...... .|Archbishop of Rennes...... Been cass us| REGU Gh ae 1880 1946 
Garlos Carmelo de~ - 
Vasconcellos Motta. .|Archbishop of Sao Paolo.,.............----|Brazilian..| 1890 1946 he’ 
Norman Gilroy... . ‘|Arehbishop of Sydney..........e0e502+ .|Australian.| 1896 1946 { 
Francis J. 5) man. . “lArchbishop of New York..............+...|American.. 1889 1946 i; 
Teodosio C, de Gouveia.. .. .|Archbishop of Laurencao Marques..... ‘|Portuguese| 1889 1946 t 
Giacomo de Barros Camara..|Arehbishop of Rio de Janeiro.........- Brazilian . 1894 1946 : 
Enrique Pla y Deniel....... Arehbishop of Rio de Janelro............. .|Braaillan.. 1876 1946. | 
Emanuel Arveans cd } 
Betancourt. . Se ee ee or Calbene: deh t= tne tees eee 1879 1946 
Josef Frings. ....|Arehbishop of Cologne. . peeurcsav ce a. | German viasisee 1946 i 
Joseph Mindszenty. +.++-+++|Arehbishop of Esztergom........:-..- ae .,.|Hungarian.| 1892 1946 
Ernesto Ruffini. *_*....|Arehbishop of Palermo...............- .| ftalian. 1888 1946 
Antonio Caggiano. .. een singers Saat A ‘|Argentinian| 1889 1946 
Thomas Tien. an 1946 
Augusto Alvaro da Silva. 1876 1953 
Gaetano Benge ee 1881 19. 
Valerio Val Ss sete s 1883 1953 
Pietro Ciriaci. . 1885 19. 
Maurice Feltin.. 1883 1953 
Carlos Maria de la Torre. . 1873 1953 
Aloysius Sent 1898 1953 
Giuseppe ares ; 1953 
John D’ Alto 1882 1953 
James Francis Meintyre. - 1886 19. 
Giacomo Lercaro.. 1891 | 1953 
Stefan Wyszynski. . a 1901 1953 
Benjamin de Arriba y Gastro ‘|Spanish. . 1886 1953 : 
Fernando Quiroga y pee .|Spanish . 1900 1953 
Paul-Emile Leger. se Canadian. . 1904 1953 
Valerian Gracias en tate oe, | PHOIAIN- ai |e 1953 
Joseph Wendel.....~......jArchbishop of Munich and #reising......... German...) 1901 1953 
Giovanni B. Montit + be os ooo L0aHans < io ee7, 1958 
Giovanni! Urban. . See Oe 6 Oo ube Wie Ee aE ba LE ee 1958 
Paolo Giobbe..............|Datary of the Pope...... 5 hin ered Wim kuaseetace fe eee me 1880 1958 
Giuseppe Fietta. . GUS or Se fara vis, ca Ee ee 6d Dacor 1883 1958 
Fernando Cento. .|Itaiian.... 1838 1958 
Carlo esas .|Italian....| 1881 1958 
Amleto G.-Cico ani. f 
: : “fsea::| ag | ie 
José Garibi y eee: w.ee.+++{Arehbishop of Guadalajara. ............++- exican.. 
Antonio Barbieri. . Aerad Meet 1892 1958 
William Godfrey. . _....|Arehbiship of Westminster. ....... 11+... British....| 1889 1958. 
Carlo Confalonierl. Peo siaN = Italian. 1893 1958 
Richard Cushing. . Besctn .| America: 1895 1958 
Alfonso Castaldo........ oe . | Italian. 1890 1958 
Paul Marie Richaud...... ne French....| 1887 1958 
John F. O'Hara. oats American. . 1888 1958 
José Bueno y Monreal. :.... Spanish...) 1904 1958 
Franz Koenig.......-...+ Fie Austrian.,,| 1905 1958 
Julius Doepfner. . eh en German,,,| 1913 1958 
ni.. sis oe 
Domenico Tardi Italian. oF: 1388 1958 
ory Meyer. ..... ..|American.. 
ainert Greegry Mer.. Berets .|American,.| 1889 1959 
Paolo Marelli. . IE Sessa .|Itlaian....| 1895 1959 
Francesco Morano eas totes Italian....| 1872 1959 
Gustavo Testa _.,.|Apostolic Nuncio to Switzerland........... Italian.... 1886 1959 
Theodore Heard..:. 
i eas Rota. M2" scottish...| 1884 | 1959 
Augustin Bea.. Stott German... 1881 1959 
Arcadio Larraona. Be OM noe Sec. oi the Sacred Congregation ofthe Religious Spanish... 1887 1959 
CARDINAL DEACONS 
Nicola Canali...... fe eevee ee EN e Ps Itallan....| 1874 1935 
‘avianl. : retary 0 e upreme acre ongre- 
etree Ce ne af ie ly son eaAg:*<:| TAME | BRS 
0. Eeauy oy OREED 0 e stration of the oly eel Italian. ... 
aoe ile ene ‘loeeprsfeet of i i i i 5 7 ‘A i “iTtalian....| 1879 | 1958 
- oberti......... re-Prefect, 0: @ Tribunal of the Dosto c 
Francesco Bi pene E .|Utalian.... 1889 | 1958 
Andre Jullien.......-. +000 sle ee Sita e140 Nac sees RPONOL alta). LOS 1958 
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or 
+» - Francis os Keo od! 

pee EO Sica Sebastian ritrih ~. «1954 

Boston, Mass... ..Richard J. Cushing, Card. peaeen 

Eric F. Mackenzie (Aux.).. 1950 

F. Minihan (Aux.). 1954 

Chicago, Ill....... 1946 


Raymo: 
Paul 


Denver, Colo... .. 
it, Mich... 
pene “Henry Donnelly (Aux. = ...1954 
Tone Dearden (Aux). ee 
Dub . lowa... . Leo 
ee tee BH 
a D.. enry J. O’Brien... .. 5 
en John nn F Hackett (Aux. ). 2. 1952 
Kansas City, Kan..Edward J. Hunkeler. . 1945 
Gaerne Ind. . Paul C. Schulte. . 1937 
Los Angeles, Calif..J. Francis Mcintyre, “Card.: 1941 
Timothy Manning eases . 1946 
Alden J. Bell (Aux.). 956 
Louisville, Ky.....John A. Floersh. . +1923 


Charlies G. Maloney (Aux). 
William E. Cousins(Aux.)..1 
Roman Atkielski (Aux.). 
. Thomas A. Boland.. 
Walter W. Curtis (Aux.) aaa 
Martin W. Stanton (Aux.).. 


Milwaukee, sass 
Newark, N. J... 


Religion—Roman. Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 
ARCHDIO 


New Orleans, La,. 
New York. N. 


. Francis J. 
Stephen J. Drapes (Aux.), 


ne! ney ton J, She 
re : 


Onan Nebr.. 
Philadelphia, Pa, y 


St. Louis. Mo.. 


going aks louet 
an, 


% 
. 


St. Paul, Minn..,. . William O. Brady 


San Antonio, Tex.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Sante Fe, N. Mex. 
Seattle, Wash... . 


seen eee 


(Aux). 11 


Card. 


“1932 


...Geraid T. Bergan....... si 


hn F. O'Hara, Card... ...1951 
"5 Garroll McCormick (Aux.) 1937 
Joseph M. McShea (Aux.). . 1952 
Portland, Oreg... . Edward D. Howard....... .1926 
gets Bera 
Glennon P. Flavin ena "1939 
-Leonard apy (aux), +-.. 1958 
Robert E. Luce; 934 
Stephen A. feven (Aux) 2) 1956 
saan et cal) 1 
mohoe (Aux. 
Riegiin Guilfoyle es 1950 
. Edwin V. Byrne.. ie 
. Thomas A. Connoily.. 
Thomas E. Gill (Aux.).: .. 11956 


Washington, D.C.. 


. Patrick A. O’Boyle....... 
‘John McNamara (Aux.) 


Bishops 


Alaska. -Francis D. Gleeson. 1948 
Albany, NY... am A. Scully 945 

Edward J. Maginn (aux). 51957 
Alexandria, a .Charles P. Greco . 1946 
Altoona, Pa...... .Howard J. Carroll. , . 1958 
Amarillo, Tex.....John L. Morkovsky... . 1956 
Atlanta, » + Francis E. Hyland.. . 1949 
Austin, Texas... . Louis J. Reicher. . «. 1948 
Bahamas. . . .Paul Leonard Hagariy.. . 1950 
Baker, Oreg.. tae PY TeID RIE. +. 1950 


Belleville, Til.. R. Zurow 48 
Belmont Abbey, N. é Vincent rel “avior, Abbot. 1925 
Bismarck, N. Dak. Hilary Hacker. 1957 


Boise, Idaho... ...James J. Byrne.. Tear 
Bridgeport, Conn. . Lawrence J, Shehan.. hv 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Bryan McEntegart. 943 


John J. Boardman (Aux.).. 
Joseph P. Denning (Aux.). 
Charles R. Mulrooney(Aux. }1959 


Buffalo, N, Y......Joseph H. Burke. 
Leo R. Smith (Aux. 1952 
Burlington, Vt..... Robert F. Joyce.. 1954 
Camden, N. J.....Justin J. Oe pela 1954 
Charleston, S. C.. | Paul J, Hallinan.. aire, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.... Hubert M, Newell = 
Cleveland, Ohio. . : Edward F. Hoban (Abp.).. “192k 
Floyd L. Begin (Auxts SATS 947 
John Krol (Aux.). cen “1983 
Columbus, Ohio., . Clarence Issenmann.. 954 
Edw. G. Hettinger (Aux). 1942 
Corpus Christi. Tex.Mariano 8. Garriga. . 936 
Adolph Marx (Aux,).. . . 1956 
Covington, Ky...,. William T, Mulloy.........1945 
Crookston, Minn... Francis J. Schenk... .......1945 
Dallas-Ft, Worth..Thomas K, Gorman...,., ,1931 
A. Danglmayr aa ven eh bese, 
Davenport, Iowa. . Ralph L, Hayes. 933 


Des Moines, lowa. Edward ©, Daly.. nara 
Dodge City, ane LTS na SMC CEPRE pwr BSE EE MT TO te LENG 


Duluth, Minn.....Thomas A. Welch. 926 

Laurence Glenn (Aux). . 1956 
El Paso, Tex.. af M. Metzger....... 1940 
Erie, Pa..... M. Gaonen (Abp . 1918 


Sagan} PR; Rtanananeay (Aux) 1948 
Evansville, Ind.. Ee ouny eke as 1944 
Fall River, Mass,..James Louis Connolly... .. | 


dine 
Fargo, N. Dak... . Aloysius J. Muench (Abp.). 
Leo F. Dworschak nee 

.Leo A. Pursley.. 
. Bernard Espeilage. 
, Wendelin J. Nold. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Gallup, N. Mex... 
Galveston, Tex,. 


Juneau, Pe 


Gary, Ind.. . Andrew Grutka. . 1957 
Grand Isl., Nebr... John L, Paschang. | 1952 
GrandRapids, Mich, Allan J. Babcock.. 1947 
Great Fails, front. William J. Condon. . . 1939 
Green Bay, Wis... . Stanislaus V. Bona. . ++ » L932 
John B. Grellinger (Aux. 2551949 

Soe a Pains To eoestt L, Lamb. .. . 19386 
Gu . Apollinaris Baumgartner... .1945 
Harrisbure, Pa.. -+ George L. Leech. . 1985 
awrence F’, Schott Aux. . . 1956 

Helena, Mont.... . Joseph M. Gilmore. . ¢ :} . . 1936 
Honolulu, Hawaii. . James J. Sweeney. . .1941 
John J. Scanlan (Aux.)., . 1954 

Jefferson City.... .Joseph Marling. . 1947 
Joliet, Tl... + Martin D. McNamara. . . 1949 


- Robert D. O’Flanagan 


hops 


Kan. wi ag gin Cody Sak oteE eae; 
La Cros John P Tremiyo. Sai 
Lafayette, he Sree J. Carberry. . -. . 1956 
Lafayette, La. .M. Schexnayder. . .1951 
Robert Tracy (Aux.).. 1959 
Lansing, Mich.....Joseph H. Albers.......... 2.1931 
Lincoln, Nebr.... ae Vi CaSCY secon isis . . 1957 
Little Rock, Ark...A. L. Fletcher.. 940 
Madison, Wis.. .. - William P. O’Connor.. 111942 
Manchester, N. H. Ernest J. Primeau. ........ 1959 
Marquette. Mich... Thomas L, Noa 1946 
Miami, Fla.. .. Coleman F. Carroll, | 1953 
Mobile-Bir'ham, 
Alabama. . ..Thomas Toolen, (Abp.). .. .1927 
Joseph A. Durick (Aux.)...1955 
Monterey-Fresno, 
Calif.........,..Aloysius J. Willing: +.» 1929 
Harry A. Clinch (ux) 1956 
Nashville, Tenn, . ae L. Adrian... 1936 
Natchez, Miss.. .. .1924 


New Ulm, Minn., 
Norwich, Conn.. 


Ogdensburg, N.¥..James J. Navagh.. 
Oklahoma City and 


Tulsa, Okla... 
Owensboro, Ky... ‘ 
Paterson, N.J.... 


Portland, Maine. . 
Providence, R. i. 
Pueblo, Colo.. 
Raleigh, N.C... 
Rapid City, 8. Dak. 
Reno, Nev.. 
Richmond, Va.. 


Rochester, N.Y... 
Rockford, Il.. 


Rockville Centre. 


+ John B, Franz. 
..John J. Wright... or 
..James Edward MeManus.. j 


Hines.... 


Be Taste Reed. . 
. Francis R. Cotton 
. James A. Morals 


. Daniel J. Feeney. 


: Russell R. MeVinney. . 


. Charles A. Buswell. 

. Vincent 8. Waters... 
William T, MoCarty. 
Robt. J. Dwyer. 


‘) )John J. Russell... : ne sis 
Joseph H. Hodges (Aux. ). Be 


.James E. Kearney., 
Lawrence Casey (Aux). 
.Loras T. Lane 

. Walter Kellenberg. . 


Sacramento, Calif..J. T. MeG 


Saginaw, Mich.... 
Salina, Kansas. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
St. Cloud, Minn.. 
Salt Lake C., Utah. 


eGucken.,. 
. Stephen 8. Woznickl.. 
. Frederick Frering.. 
syonepr ay (Abp.).. 
Barth ee 
Duane G. Hu 


San Diego, out” .Charles F. Budd 


San Juan, P. R.. 
Savannah, Ga,.. 


Scranton, Pa.. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
Spokane, Wash., 
Springfield, Tll.. 
Springfield, Mass.. me 
Springfield-Cape 
Girardeau...... 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


Superior, Wis. 


y- 
Richard Sime se (Aux), 
.James Davis, . 


woe 


“aia nk “Mabon bt sss ah 


“Hannan. 
* "Henry Klonowski (Aux 
. Joseph M. Mueller. 
Lambert A. Hoch.. 
-Bernard J, Topel. . 


. William A. O’ Connor. 5 


Christopher J. Weldon... < : 


Charles Helmsing.., ...... 


John K. Mussio,. 
. Joseph Annabring. . 


seph Lennox Federal (Co-Ad.).., 1981 


- 1986 
943 


1950 


. 1949 
-1945 
. 1954 


Religion—Roman Catholic Hierarchy; Chronological List of Popes 
United States Catholic Hierarchy (continued) ||Winona, Minn. ...Edward J. Fitzgerald. . 
al Worcester, Bernard 


Syracuse, N.Y, COCKY.» ein 6 wide Mass... J. Flanagan, 
David F. Cunningham(Aux,)1950/| Yakima, W . Joseph P. Dougherty. 
Toledo, Ohio......George J. Rehring.........1937|| Youngstown, Ohio. Emmet M. Walsh... 


ash... 


Trenton, N. J...,.George W. Ahr...... Military Vicar Francis J. Spellman 1932 
Pasnie kets “Lag cht er ee ater ‘William R. Arnold (Aux). .1945 
’ Pee a Sean bee L Philip J. Furlong (Aux.)... 1955 


rancis S. Gree: 
Wheeling, sia J. Swint.,... 
0} 


: * 1193 11955 
mas J. McDonnell (Co-ad.)... , 1947 


Ruthenian diocese (1) Nicholas Elko Pitts... ta 


tephen Kocisko (Aux.)... 


Wichita, Kans.....Mark K, Carroll...........1947|| Ruthenian diocese () C. Bonsai (Abp.).. 1924 
Wilmington, Del.,, Edmond J. Fitzmaurice, .. . 1925) Joseph Schmondiuk (Aux,) . 1956 
Michael Hyle (Co-ad.)... .. .1958!| Ruthenian diocese (2) A. Senyshyn......+++++ 942 


Chronological List of Popes 


Source; Annuario Pontificio 
The apostle Peter arrived at Rome, c. 42, established his See there. Rome thus became the seat of 
the Papacy. Was martyred there, c. 67, raised to sainthood. 
The Pope’s temporal title is: Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was Sovereign of 
the Temporal Domains of the Holy Roman Church, 


The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Bisho 
of the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the 
bishop and Metropolitan of the Roman Prov. 
copes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to 


Anti-Popes are in italics. Anti-P 
names of Popes. Table lists year of consecrati 


See 1958 edition page 718 for Latin 
Name of Pope Year 
Se nein ieee 


Year 
See above] St. Peter 

67 |St. Linus 

76 |St. Anacietus or 


Name of Pope || Year 


St. Deusdedit 


of Rome, 
niversal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate o: 
ince and Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. 

the papal throne. 
on of each Pope. 


or Adeodatus I 
miface V 


Vicar of Jesus Christ, Successor of St. Peter, Prince 


f Italy, Arch- 


Name of Pope || Year | Name of Pope 
Benedict XT 


Bontface VII 
Benedict VII 


619 | Bo ce John XIV 

Cletus 625 | Honorius I John XV. 
88 |St. Clement I 640 Gregory V 
97 |St. Evaristus 640 | John IV Jonn XVI 


105 |St, Alexander I 


115 |St. Sixtus I 649 |St. Martin I John XVII 

125 |St. Telesphorus 654 |St. Bugene I John XVIII 

136 |St. Hyginus 657 |St. Vitalian Sergius IV. 

140 |St. Pius 672 | Adeodatus IT Benedict VIII 

155 |St. Anicetus 676 | Donus Gregory 

166 |St. Soterus 678 |St. Agatho John XIX 

175 |St. Eleutherius 682 |St. Leo IL Benedict IX 

189 |St. Victor I 684 |St. Benedict IL Sylvester IIT 

199 |St. Zephyrinus 685 | John V Benedict LX 

217 |St. Callistus T 686 |Conon Gregory VI 

217 | St. Hippolytus 687 \T! e Clement IL 

222 |St. Urban I 687 | Paschal Benedict LX 

230 |St. Pontian 687 |St. Sergius I Damasus 

235 |St. Anterus 701 | John VI St. Leo IX 1447 |Nicholas V 

236 |St. Fabian 705 | John VII Victor IL 1455 |Callistus IIT 

251 |St, Cornelius 708 |Sisinnius Stephen X 1458 |Pius IL 

261 | Novatian 708 | Constantine Benedict X 1464 |Paul.II 

253 |St. Lucius I 715 |St. Gregory Nicholas IT 1471 |Sixtus IV 

254 |St. Stephen I 731 |St. Gregory III Alexander If 1484 (Innocent VIIL 

257 |St. Sixtus IT 741 |St. Zachary Honorius IT 1492 |Alexander VI 

259 |St. Dionysius 752 |Stephen II St. Gregory VII 1503 |Pius IIL 

269 |St. Felix I 752 |Stephen L Clement III 1503 (Julius If 

275 |St. Butychian 757 |St. Paul Victor III 1573 |Leo X 

283 |St. Caius 767 | Constantine Urban II 1522 |Adrian VI 

296 |St. Marcellinus 768 | Philip Paschal II 1523 \Clement VIE 

308 |St. Marcellus I 768 |Stephen IV Theodortc _ 1524 |Paul IIL 

309 |St. Eusebius 772 | Adrian I Albert 1550 |Julius Tit 

311 |St. Melchiades 795 |St. Leo [IT Sylvester IV 1555 |Marcellus If 

314 |St. Sylvester I 816 |Stephen V Gelasius IT 1555 |Paul 

336 |St. Mark 817 |St. Paschal I 1118 |\Gregory VIII 1559 |Pius IV 

337 |St. Julius I 824 |Eugene IL 1119 |Callistus II 1566 (St. Pius V 

352 | Liberius $27 | Valentine 1124 |Honorius IT 1572 |\Gregory XIII 

366 | Feliz II 827.|Gregory EV 1124 | Celestine II 1585 |Sixtus V 

366 |St. Damasus I 843 | Jonn 1130 | Innocent II 1590 |Urban VII 

866 | Ursinus 8 Sergius II 1130 | Anacletus II 1590 \|Gregory XIV 

384 |St. Siricius 847 |St. Leo 1138 | Victor IV. 1591 |Innocent TX 

399 |St. Anastasius I 855 | Benedict III 1143 |Celestine If 1592 |Clement VIII 

401 |St. Innocent I 855 | Anastasius 1144 | Lucius IL 1605 |Leo XI 

417 |St. Zozimus $58 |St. Nicholas I 1145 |Eugene IIt 1605 |Paul V 

418 |St. Boniface I 867 | Adrian IT 1153 | Anastasius IV 1621 |Gregory XV 
18 | Zulaltus 872 | John VIII 1154 | Adrian IV 1623 |Urban VIII 
22 |\St. Celestine I 882 arinus I 1159 | Alexander III 1644 |Innocent X 

432 |St. Sixtus IIT 884 |St. Adrian III 1159 | Victor IV 1655 |Alexander VIL 

440 |St. Leo I 885 |Stephen 1164 | Paschal III 1667 |Clement IX 

461 |St. Hilar 891 | Formosus 1168_|Callistus III 1670 |Clement X 

468 |St. Simplicius 896 | Boniface VI 1179 | Innocent III 1676 \Innocent XI 

483 |St, Felix III or II 896 |Stephen VII 1181 | Lucius IIT 1689 |Alexander VIIL 

492 |St. Gelasius I 897 | Romanus 1185 | Urban IIL 1691 |Innocent XIT 

496 | Anostasius IT 897 | Theodore II 1187 |Gregory VIIL 1700 |Clement XI 

498 |St. Symmachus 898 | John IX 1187 |Clement III 1721 |Innocent XIIf 

498 Lawrence 900 | Benedict IV 1191 |Celestine III 1724 \Benedict XIITt 

(601-505) 903 | Leo V 1198 | Innocent IIT 1730 |Clement XIE 

514 |St. Hormisdas 903 | Christopher 1216 | Honorius IIT 1740 |Benedict XIV 

523 |St. John I 904 |Sergius III 1227 | Gregory IX 1758 \Clement XIII 

526 |St. Felix IV or Til 911 | Anastasius IIT 1241 |Celestine IV 1769 \Clement XIV 

530 | Boniface IL 913 | Landus 1243 |Innocent IV 1775 |Pius VI 

§80 | Dioscorus 914 | John X 1254 | Alexander IV 1800 |Pius VII 

533 | John II 928 v1 1261 |Urban IV 1823 |\Leo XII 

535 |St. Agapitus a Shean ag vill 178 Cry aN 1829 |Pius VIIE 

ohn g 

53) Sy Riate 936 VIL 1276 |Innocent V 1831 |Gregory XVI 

556 | Pelagius I 939 |Stephen LX 1276 | Adrian V 1846 |Pius IX 

561 | John IIT 942 | Marinus IL 1276 |John XXI 1878 \Leo XIII 

575 | Benedict I 946 | Agapitus IL 1277 | Nicholas IIL 1903 |St. Pius X 

579 | Pelagius IL 955 | John XI 1281 | Martin IV 1914 |Benedict XV 

590 |St. Gregory I 963 | Leo VI 1285 | Honorius IV 1922 (Pius XI 

Sabinianus 964 | Benedict V 1288 | Nicholas [V f 
607 | Boniface IIL 965 | John XIil 1294 |St. Celestine V 1939 |Pius XI 
608 St. Boniface IV 973 |Benedict VI 1294 | Boniface VIII 1958 |John XXIIf 
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722 Religion—Welfare Conference; Bishops of the Methodist Church 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized 1919 as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive—Bureaus: Information, Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
Auditing, United Nations, International Affairs. 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information per- 
tinent to Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
National Catholic Youth Couneil, the federat- 
ing agency for approved youth groups; contacts 
national governmental and non-governmental 
youth and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Education Liaison, Exchange of Persons. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press with news, 
feature, editorial, pictorial, biographical, and edi- 
torial cartoon services; texts, supplements and 
syndications; weekly radio-tv newsscript. 

Social Action—Coyers Industrial Relations. 
International Affairs, Family Life, Civic Educa- 
tion, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitals, and 
Race Relations. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of informa- 
tion on Federal, state and local legislation, and 
when requested represents Catholic interests. be- 
fore Federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at NCWC head- 
quarters secretariats in the interest of the Catholic 
laity. These councils function through 19,763 
NCWC affiliated societies. 

NCCM sponsors the weekly radio Catholic Hour 
over the NBC network. The Christian in Action 
over the ABC Network and the Catholic Hour over 
NBC-TV. It publishes Catholic Men, a monthly 
news magazine as well as pamphlets and booklets. 

NCCW suggests programs and speakers through 
its Monthly Message to Affiliated Organizations. 

The National Council of Catholic Nurses is 
closely associated with NCCW and NCWC Bureau 
of Health and Hospitals. The program of the 
NCON is the personal sanctification of the lives 
of its members and the inculcation of Christian 
principles in the field of health and nursing. 


Immigration—Handles problems in immigration, 
emigration, deportation, naturalization and citi- 
zenship, especially .when involving the Church. 


provides contacts among missionary comm 
and with governmental and non-governmental 
agencies which touch on mission work; provides 
information for community headquarters and mis- 
sioners in the field; assists Catholic agencies in 
the U. S. to contact Catholic missionaries. 

Administrative-Board, NCWC—Ex-Officio Mem- 
bers: Francis Cardinal Spellman, James Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre, John F. Cardinal O’Hara and 
Richard J. Cardinal Cushing. Archbishops Karl 
J. Alter, Cincinnati ch., John F. O,Boyle, Wash- 
ington, vice ch., William O. Brady, St. Paul, treas., 
Bishop Lawrence J. Sheehan, Bridgeport, secy., 
Archbishop Albert G. Meyer, Chicago, Education; 
Bishop Emmet M. Walsh, Youngstown, Legal; 
Bishop Joseph M. Gilmore, Helena, Immigration; 
Bishop Allen J. Babcock, Grand Rapids, Lay 
Organizations; Bishop Albert R. Zuroweste, Belle- 
ville, Press; Archbishop Leo Binz, Dubuque, Youth; 
and Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle, Washington, 
Social Action. 

Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chussetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, gen. secy.; Rev. Fran- 
cis T. Hurley, asst. gen. secy. 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions. Propagation of the Faith. Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Polish Relief, Spanish 
Speaking, Welfare Emergency and Relief Com- 
mittee, Committee for Montezuma Seminary, Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures, National Office for 
Decent Literature, North American College at 
Rome, Pope’s Peace Plan and American College 
at Louvain. 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 
Source: Commission on Public Relations and Methodist Information of the Methodist Church 


President, Council of Bishops, Bishop Marvin A, Franklin until April, 1960; President-Designate, 
Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy; Secretary, Bishop Roy H. Short 201 8th Avenue, South, Nashville 3, Ten- 


messee. 


Barbieri, Sante Uberto . Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Booth, Newell S. ... Belgian Congo, Africa 
Bowen, J. W. E. ....... Atlanta, Georgia 
Brashares, Charles W. Chicago, Illinois 

Clair, Jr., Matthew W...St. Louis, Missouri 

Coors, D. Stanley . .. St. Paul, Minnesota 
Corson, Fred P. .. . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dodge, Ralph E, .. Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
o E cydbnes Topeka, Kansas 

Rec Des Moines, Iowa 

Frank, Eugene M. .....St. Louis, Missouri 
Franklin, Marvin A, ... Jackson, Mississippi 
Garber, Paul N......... Richmond, Virginia 
Grant, A. Raymond ....Portland, Oregon 

Hagen, Odd............ Stockholm, Sweden 
Harmon, Nolan B. ..... Charlotte, North Carolina 
Hodge, Bachman G, ... Birmingham, Alabama 
Kennedy, Gerald ...... Los Angeles, California 
Ming Wiliseds vssiviec: New Orleans, La. 

Ledden, W. Earl Syracuse, New York 
Lord, John Wesley ..... Boston, Massachusetts 


Love, Edgar A. ........ Baltimore, Marylan 
Martin, Paul BE. ....... Little Rock, mya 
Martin, William C. ....Dallas, Texas 

Mondol, Shot K, ...... Delhi, India 


Moore, Arthur J. ..... Atlanta, Georgia 
Newell, Frederick B. ..New York, New York 
Northcott, H. Clifford .. Madison, Wisconsin 
Oxnam, G. Bromley ... Washington, D. C. 
Phillips, Glenn R. .-Denver, Colorado 
Raines, Richard C. . Indianapolis, Indiana 
Reed, Marshall R. . Detroit, Michigan 


Rockey, Clement D. .... Lahore, W. Pak: 

Sabanes, Julio Manuel. Santiago, Chile es 

Short,” Roy High wewsens Nashville, Tennessee 

Sigg. Ferdinand .Zurich, Switzerland 

Singh, Mangal . Bombay, India 

Smith, A. Frank . Houston, Texas 

Ste Sore Bo eee City, Oklahoma 
«. WORN WAL samen lerabad, 

Sundaram, Gabriel f riPiteen ote: 


: Lucknow, India 
seeks TADETLS. 

an Francisco, Cal 
Valencia, Jose ... ..Manila, Philip’ ie eee 
Voigt, Edwin E. .... Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Watkins, William T. ... Louisville, Kentucky 
Watts, H. Bascom ..... Lincoln, Nebraska 
Wie cian Gog. SeANret Ohio 

» Lioy hie caliente renege urgh, P 
Wunderlich, Friedrich. Frankfurt, Gamat 


Tippett, Donald H. .... 


Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New York, 25 South St., New York, N. Y., founded 1834, is the largest 


Seamen’s center in the world. Located on the Manhattan waterfront and accessibl 


it provides, 


e to all seamen, 


besides the religious services and counselling for which it was organized, quarters for 


itinerants, food, social activities and welfare programs, Its Joseph Conrad Library offers a wide selecti 
of reading. Its budget is around $1,500,000 annually and its staff exceeds 200. Director is the eal 


Raymond S. Hall. Other officers: Rt. Rev. H. W. B. 


Gordon Fearey, secy.; Walter B. Ports, treas.; 


Donegan, honorary pres.; Franklin E, Vilas, pres.; 


Clarence G. Michalis, ch. of the board. 
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The National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Office: 145 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. ¥. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is 
the agency authorized by the U. S. Government 
and the Dept. of Defense to provide for the reli- 
gious, welfare and morale needs of Jewish person- 
nel in the Armed Forces and in Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals. It was created in 1917, Through 
a merger with the National Council of Young 
Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations, founded 
in 1913, JWB in 1921 also became the national 
association of Jewish Community Centers and 
YM-YWHAs. 

A founder of and the American member of the 
World Federation of YM-YWHAs, JWB has played 
a major role in the Federation’s establishment of 
the Jerusalem YMHA and in introducing the 
Jewish Community Center movement in 21 coun- 
tries abroad, The 50th new Center was opened 
this year in Western Europe. 

Since the early 1940s JWB has sponsored the 
Jewish Book Council of America and the National 
Jewish Music Council, which annually direct the 
Jewish Book Month and Jewish Music Festival. 
The Jewish Book Council gives awards annually 
for the best published Jewish fiction, poetry and 
juvenilia. In 1959 the Jewish Music Council re- 
ported 56 new works had resulted from its en- 
couragement of local Jewish groups to commission 
new Jewish music. Through its Jewish Center 
Lecture Bureau, JWB books speakers and artists 
to further adult Jewish education. It also spon- 
sors Jewish Youth Week. 

In serving Jews in the Armed Forces and 
veterans hospitals, JWB operates through 3 divi- 
sions. Through its Commission on Jewish Chap- 
laincy, representing the Conservative, Orthodox 
and Reform rabbinates, JWB recruits, ecclesiastic- 
ally endorses and serves all Jewish military chap- 
lains. At the end of 1959 there were 374 such 
chaplains on duty at 987 installations, in the 
United States and 73 overseas areas, 

The Armed Services Division, manned by a pro- 
fessional staff of 27 and 9,600 volunteers, organized 
in 263 local armed services committees, organizes 
recreational and cultural activities, home hospi- 
tality and holiday _and Sabbath observances. This 
division also provides religious supplies and equip- 
ment, religious literature and kosher food to 
chaplains and GIs. The Women’s Organizations’ 
Division, an alliance of 9 national Jewish wom- 


en’s organizations, provides gift packages to chap- 
lains overseas and to hospitalized veterans at 
home. More than 1,000,000 gifts were distributed 
in 1959 on a non-sectarian basis. As the only 
Jewish agency in the USO, JWB is responsible for 


28 USO operations. 

Jewish chaplains in 1959 conducted 17,028 
religious services, and made 88,000 visits 
hospitalized servicemen. JWB_ volunteers gave 
561,000 hours of service. JWB edited for the Joint 
Chaplains Board a new Jewish Prayer Book, now 
being used in all branches of the Armed Forces, 
and the Jewish section of the new Military 
Hymnal, 

‘As the national association of Jewish Community 
Centers, JWB provides a professional fleld service, 
program materials and technical consultative serv- 
ices, trains, recruits and places professional 
personnel, and maintains a building bureau, 
camping department, and purchasing and equip- 
ment service for its 353 Centers. 

In 1959 these Centers, located in 274 communi- 
ties, reported a total membership of 606,000 
between the ages of 3 and 83, as compared with 
445,000 a détade ago. These Centers also serve 
hundreds of thousands of other people through 
community-wide cultural, recreational, camping 
and athletic programs. Combined attendance in 
1959 at all Centers totalled more than 20,000,000 
and their combined annual expenditures exceeded 
$20,300,000. Investments in buildings neared the 
$90,000,000 mark. 

Nearly 1,500 trained professional social group 
workers are employed by Centers, In 1959 JIWB 
established the first national merit fellowship in 
the field of social work. It increased the num- 
ber of local and regional fellowships and work- 
study plans for students planning careers in 
Center work to 41 with a value of nearly $200,000. 

Annually JWB gives 3 Frank L. Weil Awards for 
outstanding contributions in its 3 fields of work: 
service to the Jewish Community Center. field, 
welfare and religious work for the Armed Forces, 
and advancement of Jewish culture. The 1959 
awatds were won in this order by Irving Edison, 
St. Louis; Col. Harry Henshel, New York, Nava 
and Rabbi Nathan Witkin, Balboa, Canal Zone 
(two awards in this field this year), and Dr. Harry 
M. Orlinsky, New York, N. Y. 


The American National Red Cross 


Honorary President—the Pre 


Chairman—E. Roland Harriman, 
National Headquarters: 17th and 


The American National Red Cross is a nation- 
wide voluntary organization, founded in 1881 by 
Clara Barton. It operates under a congressional 
charter and in 1958 was supported by. contributions 
from more than 44,000,000 senior and junior mem- 
bers. 

The governing body is a 50-member Board of 
Governors. The President of the United States ap- 
points 8, chapters elect 30, and fellow board mem- 
bers elect 12. National headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and there are 4 area offices. Local 
units, called chapters, serve every community in 
the country. Red Cross accounts are audited by 
the Dept. of Defense. 

Disaster Relief. During 1958, Red Cross spent 
over $9,000,000 for disaster relief. In 313 domestic 
operations approximately 79,500 persons received 
emergency care. Labor assistance—maintenance, 
nursing and long-term medical care, restoration of 
housing, household goods, and occupational sup- 
plies and equipment—was given to 10,150 families. 
From among the 58,000 professional nurses enrolled 
as volunteers, 2,230 nurse assignments were made. 
Relief was also given in 15 other countries. No 
charge is made for supplies or service. 

Serving the armed forces, veterans, and their 
families. Counseling, financial assistance, and 
communications for American servicemen and 
women around the world, veterans, and for their 
families were among the services given. Help 
went to a monthly average of 86,700 servicemen. 
Bach month local chapters helped 94,000 service- 
men’s families and 36,100 veterans and their 
dependents. Thousands of volunteers served. also 
128,300 patients each month in veterans’ hospitals 
and domiciliary homes. 

When units of the U. S. Marine Corps were 
sent to the Middle East, Red Cross transmitted 


sident of the United States. 
President—Alfred M. Gruenther. 
D Sts., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


emergency messages, effected loans, and dis- 
tributed personal comfort articles. It achieved the 
release, through negotiations with the East Ger- 
man Red Cross Society, of a helicopter crew that 
had landed in East Germany in error. 

Other community services. Over 2,000,000 vol- 
unteef donations of blood were received in 1958. 
Through its 52 regional blood centers Red Cross 
supplied blood and blood products used in 3,900 
hospitals; in all about 40% of the nation’s blood 
needs. No charge for blood is made to the 
patient. 

Approximately 2,750,000 certificates were issued 
to persons completing free training courses in 
first aid, water safety, and-home nursing. Three 
thousand persons attended 24 aquatic schools and 
were instructed in lifesaving, handling of water- 
craft, and resuscitation, including the recently 
approved oral method of resuscitation for infants 
and small children. 

Two million men and women participated as Red 
Cross volunteers in all phases of the organiza- 
tion’s activities, and of every 147 staff members, 
146 were volunteers. 

Over 700 persons separated from their families 
were located and many of them reunited with 
their families. The organization twice a month 
provided an 11l-pound food package to each 
American detained in Communist China. Rela- 
tives were enabled to send semimonthly parcels. 

Junior Red Cross members participated as vol- 
unteers in a wide range of chapter and school 
activities, sent most of their 400,000 gift boxes 
and 260 school chests to children in disaster or 
or war-affected areas, and continued the inter- 
national exchange of school art and music, albums, 
and other exhibits. Leadership training was given 
to more than 5,000 young people in study centers. 
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The National Council of Young Men’s Christian 

tions, J. Clinton Hawkins, president; Her- 

bert P. Lansdale, Jr., general secretary; corporate 

body: National Board of YMCAs, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association orig- 
inated in London in 1844. In 1957 there were 
YMCAs in 76 countries and territories related to 
the World Alliance of YMCAs, 37 Quai Wilson, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The first Associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston in 1851. Today 
there are 1848 YMCAs in the United States and 
115 in Canada, On Dec. 31, 1958 there were 2,656,- 
378 members in the Association of the two coun- 
oe fed ees of these members were 
under 25 years of age. 

North American Associations now have 193,682 
regularly enrolled groups. Their educational pro- 
grams include 25 curricular schools and over 
7,000 unit courses for adult education. The move- 
ment is extended into the high schools of the 
United States and Canada through 16,640 Hi-Y 
clubs for boys and Tri-Hi-Y clubs for girls. 

The current emphasis of the organization in- 
cludes expanding its activities for families, stimu- 


9 

The Young Women’s 

The Young Women’s Christian Assn. was 
founded in London in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
to improve the conditions of working girls by pro- 
viding decent housing and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first American 
YWCA was started in New York City as the Ladies 
Christian Association to provide for ‘‘the temporal, 
moral and religious welfare of young women who 
are dependent on their own exertions for support.” 
Today the YWCA functions in 70 countries and 
has world headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The YWCA of the United States is at work in 
community associations, registered clubs and de- 
centralized program in more than 1800 communi- 
ties and has student work in more than 500 col- 
leges and universities. Through its Foreign Division 
and affiliation with the World YWCA, the National 
Board, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, sends 
American advisory secretaries, grants for program 
and leadership training to 22 countries abroad, and 
emergency aid in answer to requests for YWCA 
work in other areas overseas. In the United States 
it has three main groups: Y Teens, girls and boys 
(boys are associates, not full members) aged 12 to 
18; Young Adults, employed girls, 18 to 30 and 


Religion—YMCA; YWCA; Salvation Army; Volunteers 
Men’s Christian Association 


the interest of ung men 
lating yo! a ; 


i rograms 
panene, os tar and Ea ca it mS oe ~ 
school and college stu . yees 
aanatrial tranepor tation and meeting 


intercultur: and the study of 
social and an oe questions in the light of 
Christian faith and pines cae piece Sate 
Land, buildings and equipmen y 
in the United States amounted to $432,637,000 in 
1958. The comparable total for Canada was $25,- 
766,000. Annual expenditures for current opera- 
tions by Associations in the United States for all 
purposes amounted to $148,581,800. The Canadian 
YMCAs expended $9,177,200. 


s = = = 

Christian Association 

YW Wives, young’ married women and mothers of 
pre-school age children, who engage in educational 
and recreational activities and projects them- 
selves. Membership is open to any female over 12 
years of age who subscribes to the Christian 
purpose of the organization. 

The emblem of the YWCA is an inverted triangle, 
signifies mind, body and spirit. The organization 
tries to develop the potentialities of the individual 
through promoting physical and mental health 
and training for useful citizenship. It urges coop- 
eration among all, regardless of race or creed. 

The YWCA’s policies are determined by the 
National Board, elected at national conventions, 
which are held every three years and attended by 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWCA 
is the parent organization of the National Tray- 
elers Aid Association, Women’s Exchanges, Day 
Nurseries, the International Migration Service, 
the American Federation of International. Insti- 
tutes and the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It observes three 
special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last week 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, the 
second week in October, and World Fellowship 
Week, the second week in November. 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is part 
of an international organization with places of 
worship and social rehabilitation centers in 86 
countries and colonies. It was established in the 
United States in 1880 and has 8,547 centers of 
operation including 6,337 Service Units (1958) and 
more than 5,000 officers and 12,076 employees. 
National Headquarters is at 120-130 West 14th 
Street, New York, New York. 

The major part of the Army’s activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
ligious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
As a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces, 

The Salvation Army’s social service work comprises 


The Volunteers of America, a religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6 
1896, under the laws of the State of New York. is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. It has a commissioned officer list 
of over 1,500 and a membership of more than 
28,000, and operates 471 missions and service 
programs in the major cities of the United States. 
It was founded by Generals Ballington Booth and 
Maud Ballington Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
efiectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian Companionship League. 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 


tamily welfare services, missing persons and in- 
quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers. settlements> chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries. ‘‘Harbor Light’’ cen- 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, men’s re- 
habilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com- 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping and 
Lpesuigl a tae USO and Red Shield Clubs for 

vicemen and women, and summer 
api ts ane children. aT oceted 

ational Commander for the United Sst 
Comm. Norman S. Marshall, former Conus ~ 
the Eastern Territory, USA. He was appointed to 
the national command on Sept. 27, 1957, 

Wilfred Kitching, British Commissioner, was 
elected General to succeed Gen. Albert Orsborn in 
June, 1954. The British Commissioner is Edgar 


Grinstead, former 5S. ei 
ere A. commander in East 


The Volunteers of America 


tions and social work programs, maintained in ac- 
cordance with accepted standards and techniques of 
social service. There are departments of family 
welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
sient men and for mothers and children, clubs 
and homes | for the aged, sheltered workshops 
By te Oo departments. 
lsory boards associated with each 

provide links with the communities served. ane 
boards are composed’ of representative citizens. 
Service programs are adapted to the needs of the 
communities served. Special attention is given to 
services to young people, with stress on the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, and to the aged. 

Funds for the organization’s operations come 
from direct contributions, bequests, and, for about 
one-third of its posts, from community chests. 
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Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Ash | Easter 
Wed. |Sunday 


on the fir: 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
pilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary hetween March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35 days. 2 - 
“Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of a solar measurement of time,” determining 
provisionally that jt should be ‘“‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.”” This retiuces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not been obtained. 
a Sunday, then 


The Paschal Full 


reckoned according to t 
computation and not the astronomical full moon. 


Church 


Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts. are_those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide. the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days betore Christmas. 

fas nea ant ted to prayer and f 

ear devo 

Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 


the festival of the Holy Cross, 

and after the festival of St 

Lucia, Dec. 13 winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
pear. 

Ember Days in 1960 are arch 9, ce 12; June 8, 


aa y 


Ash | Easter 
Year Wed. | Sunday 


to 
-~ 
ta 
5 
3o 


ies} Liat 

> > 

Lo) ho) 

5 a 

Do ee oe 
NW ONY 


on 


. dS\Apr. 
“|Feb. 25\Apr. 12 
east ; i lt leb. 10/Mar. 28 

Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. Originally it was a period of but 40 hours. 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the institution of the 
Eucharist. 

The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Fridav as the day of Adam’s creation... ~ yor 

Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 


Fasts 
and in 1960 fall on May 23, 24, 25. 

The Roman Catholic days of obligation observed 
in the United States (not fast days) are Jan. 1 
(Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day (forty 
days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All Saints’ 
Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); Dec. 25 
(Christmas), and all Sundays. 

Days of Fast—All weekdays of Lent; ember days 
(1960: Mar. 9, 11, 12; June 8, 10, 11; Sept. 21, 23, 
24: Dec. 14, 16, 17); vigils (neither fast nor ab- 
stinence obtains when a vigil falls on Sunday) of 
Pentecost (June 4, 1960); Immaculate Conception 
(Dec. 7), Christmas (Dec. 24). 

Days of Abstinence—Complete: Fridays (neither 
fast nor abstinence obtains when a holyday of ob- 
ligation falls on Friday); Ash Wednesday (Mar. 2, 
1960), Holy Saturday, all day (Apr. 16, 1960) (U. 8. 
bishops usually dispense from complete absti- 
nence), vigils of Immaculate Conception (Dec. 7) 
and Christmas (Dec. 24). Partial: Ember Wednes~ 
rey and Saturdays; vigil of Pentecost (June 4, 


_~ 
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5 IL JULY 
JANUAR APR 1. bs 
ec itoumelston (it!) "| 1; Briday 2: XVI Sun. aft. Trinity 
6: Bpiphany (Wed. 3. V Sun, in Lent 9. XVII Sun. aft. Trinity 
10. I Sun. aft. Epiphany | 10, Paim Sunday nan aa ee 16. XVIII Sun. aft. 
17. II Sun. aft. Epiphany | 15° Good Friday é one he ae Trinity 
25. 111 Sun. aft. Epiphany | 17° master Sunday ; 3 ce i s 18. St. Luke 
25. Conversion of St. Paul | 94° | Sun. aft. aster 5. dss an is ty | 23- XTX Sun. aft. Trinty 
31, Purification. 95. St. Mark f un. aft. Trini 28. St. Simon \& St. Jude 
ae AUGUST XXOVEMEER 
FEBRUARY Fae 
I Tl Sum aft, Easter Fane sc 1. All Saints 
9 an ol i guration : 
“a Peet. ft. Epiphany | 1. St. Phillip & St. Jas. * VIII Sun. aft. Trinity 6. XXI Sun. att, ‘Trinity 
Peleepiiaccsima 8. IIT Sun. aft. Haster ‘TX Sun. aft. Trinity | 13. XX si t 
21. Sexagesima 15. IV Sun. aft. Easter ’ X Sun. aft. Trinity Ttinity ee 
24. St. Matthias oe Recast BeaUey, - St, Bartholomew 20. XX poe 
St. a 
eee counauagestina 29. Son: aft. Ascension - XI Sun. aft. Trinity 27. L sun. x Advent 
MARCH JUNE SEPTEMBER echt po 
1, Wednesday 1. Thursday 1. Thursday 
aes g leu PSHE She TR | Pa Agent 
2. Ash Wednesday 12. Trinity Fora 11. XI aa om ee ee 
6. I Sun. in Lent 16. Corpus Christi 18. ae un. aft. Tr: y ee Sent ae 
13. II Sun. in Lent 19. I Sun. aft. Trinity 21. St. oe . +4 et aa 
20. III Sun. in Lent 24. St. John Baptist 25. XV in aft. ae spi ee SP carole 
25. Annunciation 26. II Sun. aft. Trinity 29. St. Mic a an co, when 
27. TV Sun. in Lent 29. St. Peter Angels . Holy Inn 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar and Altar Colors 


ervice (First Vespers) of Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
ee the pecete or Mantes on Maundy Thursday (for the celebration); from the First Service ee 
Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost (except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); on Trinity 
Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purification, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. Michael, St. Luke, 
All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication of Church). 
Red—From First Vespers of aes to oe wespent of oe Sunday (which includes Ember 
= nnocents (if on a Sunday), an easts of a a k 
Boca rom ‘splatters to Maundy Thursday (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sunday). 
Black—Good Friday and at funerals. Green—All other days. 


Days, Etc. 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Golden Number............. 18 19 rt 2 3 4 5 
Sunday ae eee ; AS 3 : 2 = = 

r Epiphany..... 
See ae : ied x ate 2 ee 6 § Feb. 17 | Feb. 2] Jan. 25 | Feb. 14] Jan. 29 
Ash Wednesday............. Db. i Mar. 6} Feb. 19 | Feb. 11 | Mar. 2 | Feb. 15 
First Sunday in Lent f 5 Mar. 10 | Feb. 23 | Feb. 15 | Mar. 6 | Feb. 19 
PASSION OAV ci. wie as ee eee ee Mar. ae Apr. 7 | Mar. 23 | Mar.15 {| Apr. 3 | Mar. 19. 
AIM SUNORY Ponti ess vee % Apr. 14 | Mar. 30 | Mar. 22 | Apr. 10 | Mar. 26 
(efofte GR 3 CES Ae ee : y Apr. 19 | Apr. 4 | Mar. 27 | Apr. 15 | Mar. 31 
BEPBPODSOIAV. svvycees ceva " f Apr. 21 | Apr: 6 | Mar. 29 | Apr. 17 | Apr. 2 
Rogation Sunday............ 6 ay 26 | May 11| May 3 | May 22 | May 7 
mscension Days... .....2 60s May 30 | May 15 | May 7! May 26 | May 11 
AVIDICRUNGAM is <li cwlics.s cle's os June 9 | May 25 | May 17 {| June 5 May 21 
Trinity or. Seth tics An June 16 | June 1] May 24 | June 12 | May 28 
Sundays after Trinity 23 


25 6 23 
att Dec. 1 | Nov. 30 | Nov. 29 | Nov. 27; Dec. 3 
Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


i All Jewish holidays, etc., begin at sunset on the day previous 


1958-1959 | 1959-1960 | 1960-1961 | 1961-1962 | 1962-1963 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5719) (5720) (5721) (5722) ) 
New. Vear*. 2.14... Rie 
(Rosh Hashana)......|Tishri 1\Sept. 15M (Oct. 38 (Sept. 22Th|Sept. 11M |Sept. 298 
Fast of Guedalia........ Tishri 3\Sept. 17 W |Oct. 5M |Sept. 25Su |Sept. 13 W |Oct. 1M 
Day of Atonement 
(Yom Kippur)........ |/Tishri 10\Sept. 24 W |Oct. 12M (Oct. 1S |Sept. 20 W /Oct 8M 
Tabernacles, 1st Day*... |Tishri 15\Sept. 29M |Oct.. 178 |Oct. 6Th|Sept. 25M |Oct. 138 
Tabernacles, 8th Day.... |Tishri 22/Oct. 6M (Oct. 24S |Oct. 13 ThlOct 2M /Oct. 208 
Rejoicing of the Law..... 'Tishri 23 Oct. 7TulOct. 258u lOct. 14F [Oct 3 TulOct. 21 Su 
HManukkah........ Kislev 25 |Dec 7Su |Dec. 26S |Dec. 14 W |Dec 3Su|Dec. 22 M 
Fast of Tebet... Tebet 10)/Dec. 21Su Jan. 10S8u |Dec. 29 Th Dec. 17Su/Jan 6 Su 
PMCID AS toe... Adar Lei ciate Mar. 13 Su |Mar 2Th|Mar. 20Tu|Mar. 158 
| afer ep peat). aces Sheni i. Mar. as SM eres PES ict canbe oe 3 aie 
assover, lst Day*. san Apr. 3 Th/Apr. 12 TulApr 1S |Apr. 19Th)Apr 9 Tu 
Passover, 7th Day.. Nisan 21\Apr. 29W |Apr. 18M ane 7¥F mes 25 W ane 15 M 
Passover, Last Day...... Nisan 22\Apr. 30Th|Apr. 19Tu Apr 8S jApr. 26Th)Apr. 16 Tu 
ae Ry ely 
(0) ERS MT eccaes + sa's van une 12F \June 1W |May 21Su |June 8F |June 6 W 
Fast of Tammuz........ Tammuz 17|July 23 Th July 12Tu Tuly 2Su July 19ThiJuly 9 Tu 
RURSU LOL ADI oie vali wieiecc is Abh 9iAug. 13ThiAug,  2Tu July 23SulAug. 9Th|July 30 Tu 
*Also observed the following day. 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri; 2 Chesvan (Also Marchesvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet (Also 
Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, added month : i: 7° . . 
9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Flul. some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; 8 iyar; 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 
The Golden Number, used in table, is greater by unity (one) than the remainder obtained 

dividing the given year by 19; for exam le; 4 is the Gol ¥ . table 

Reerdeis of Paschal oui Me ot resign os ro ake den Number for the year 1960; from the table 


he dat being Monday, Easter Sunday is on April 17, 
Goiden Goiden Goiden Golden 
Number Date Number Date Number Date Number Date 
1 April 14 6 April 18 il Mar. 25 16 M 
p | Meet | og] a | Bo | Se) ee 
4 April 11 9 April 16 14 Mar, 22 13 tines at 
5 Mar. 31 10 April 5 15 Aprii 10 : 
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The Principal Languages of the World 


* Total number of kers of languages spoken by at least one million persons (Mid 
Parenthesized numbers after names of la: ages refer to nOTGS below tables: hia 
Source: Sidney S. Culbert, Asst. Professor of Psychology. University of Washington 


Millions 


Millions Millions 
Peters aie (S. Africa) 4 | Hakka (China) 19 | Persian 20 
retest 3 2 | Hausa (W. and Cent. Africa) 13 | Polish 33 
(E mops) 8 | Hebrew 2 | Portuguese 16 
Annamese (see Vietnamese) Hindi (1) (5) (see Note) 152 | Provencal(Southern France) 8 
Arabic 71 | Hindustani (5) Punjabi (1) (India; Pakistan) 24 
al aay 4 Hungarian (or Magyar) 12 | Pushtu (mainly Afghanistan) 11 
Azerbaijani (USSR; Iran) 5 Oe pea Site geet : 1 Quechua (S. America) 6 
Bahasa Indonesia Mal caret ears Rajasthani (India) 17 
teen oat Hocano (Philippines) 5 | Ruanda (8.-Central Africa) 6 
Baluchi (Iran; Pakistan) 2 Rumanian 17 
Bashkir (USSR) 1 | Japanese 96 | Rundi (S.-Central Africa) 2 
raat 4 Tndoness “ae; ; 1 | Javanese 42 | Russian (Great Russian only) 158 
enga ) (India; Pakistan) 80 Serbo-C: 
Berber @ (N. Africa) St (1) (India) 19 Sere det 20 
Bihari (2) (3). (India) Sah (USSR 2 | Sindhi (India; Pakistan) 5 
Bisaya (Philippines) 8 Eh ae t = oN 5 | Sinhalese (Ceylon) 1 
her pe na ds eener nad Craciaen 3 | Slovak * 
ae eian a Kikuyu (Kenya, Africa) 1 Bene eee q 
Cambodian (Cambodia, Asi Kimbundu (Angola, Africa) 1 | Sotho, Northern (S. Africa) 1 
(Cam! , Asia) 3 | Kirgiz (USSR) 2 
Ganarese (see Kannads) ba Korean 34 Pre Seuaeee S. Africa) 4an 
‘antonese ina i 
Catalan (Spnin= France; Kurdish (S.W. of Caspian Sea) 5 | Sundanese (Indonesia) 13 
Baca Be | Bo eee Ae on) 4 | Syedisn i) 
ese 
Chuvash (USSR) 1 | Lingala (see Ngala) Tagalog (Philippines) 8 
eae 8 Taganda (ses Ganda) : eri anal Ceylon) 35 
Danish 5 ant a; Ceyion 
Dayak (Borneo) es: 1 | Macedonian (Yugoslavia) 1 | Telugu (1) (India) a 
Dutch (see Netherlandish), Madurese (Indonesia) 6 | Libetan 
English 281 Makua (S.-E. Africa) 1 Tulu (India) : 
Esperanto 1 -|-Malagasy (Madagascar) gs pa Sa 24 
alay ahasa Indonesia. 
ee Africa) ‘ Malayalam (1) (India) 15 Twi-Fante (W. Africa) 2 
3 Malinke-Bambara-Diula Ukrainian (mainly USSR) 40 
Finnish 4 (Africa). 3 | Umbundu (Angola, Africa) 2 
Flemish (see Netherlandish) Mandarin (China) 457 | Urda (1), (Pakistan: India) 54 
French 71 | Marathi (1) (India) 32 | Uygur (Sinkiang, China) 3 
Fula (W. Africa) 6 | Min (China) 36 | Uzbek (USSR) 7 
Galician (Spain) 2 | Mordvin (USSR) 1 | vietnamese 24 
Galla (Ethiopia) 3 | Mossi (W. Africa) 2 Volga Tartar (USSR) 3 
Ganda (or Luganda) (Africa) 2 | Netherlandish (Dutch and 
See (USSR) ron Flemish) Were ee (mainly ie 
erman ; 
Gondi (India) He eC LL lB eninge rey A 81 39 
Bek 8 | Nyanja (S.-E. Africa) 1 | Xhosa (S. Africa) 
arani (mainly Paraguay) 2 Yoruba (W. Africa) 4 
Gujarati (1), (India) 20 | Oriya (1) (India) 14 | Zulu (S. Africa) 3 


(1) One of the fourteen languages of the Constitution of India. (2) Here considered a group of 
dialects. (3) Transitional between “‘standard’’ languages under which _ its speakers have been 
enumerated. (4) See Mandarin, Cantonese, Wu, Min, and Hakka. The “national language”’ (kuo-yii) 
is a standardized form of Mandarin (or, better, Northern Chinese) as spoken jin the area of Peking. 
(5) Hindi and Urdu are essentially the same language, Hindustani, As the official languages Of 
India it is written in the Devanagari script and called Hindi. As one of the two official languages 
of Pakistan (the other is Bengali), it is written in a modified Arabic script and called Urdu. Some 
vocabulary differences are found between the two forms. 


Greek Church Calendar, 1960 


Date Holy Days Date Holy Days Date Holy Days 
Jan. 1)|Circumcision June 5}Pentecost Sept. 8] Nativity of Theotokos 
Jan. 6|Theophany (Epiphany) June 6/Feast of the Holy Spirit. ||Sept. 14) Exaltation of Cross 
Feb. 2) Hypapante (Purification) ||June 24/St. John Baptist Oct. 1)|Patronage of Theotokos 
Feb. 29)Great Lent Begins June 29] Peter and Paul Chief Novy. 15)First Lent Day of 
Mar. 25) Annunciation Apostles Christmas 
Apr. 10) Paim Sunday June 30|/ Twelve Apostles Nov. 21| Entrance of Theotokos 
Apr. 15'Great (Holy) Friday Aug. 6) Transfiguration Dec. _9|/Concept of Theotokos 
Apr. 17|Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 15}Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25] Nativity (Christmas) 
Apr. 23|St: George (Assumption) 

May 26) Ascension Aug. 30!St. Alexander Nevsky* 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are according to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 


by the Greek Church in 1923. 
First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 1866, in New Orleans, La. 


Month | Month 
Year Name of the Month Begins Year Name of the Month Begins 
1379 |Rahab.., ., |Dec. 31, 1959 1980... | Rabie. 56.) Meee Aug. 24, 1960 
1379 |Shaban Ee anet arena, 80, 1060 1380, |Rabia Il... ...-.. . Sept. 23, 1960 
1379 |Ramadan................|Feb. 28, 1960 1380 |Jumadal...... . Oct. 22, 1960 
1379 \Shawwai...........---».. |Mar. 29, 1960 1380 |Jumada II.. . Nov. 21, 1960 
1379 |Zt’lkadah,.......>..-..+. JApr- 27, 1960 1380 |Rajab.... . |Dec. 20, 1960 
1379 (Zu’lhijjah....---...-eeeee ay 27, 1960 1380 |Shaban... .\Jan. 19, 1961 
1380 |Muharram (New Year).... |June 26, 1960 1380 |Ramadan...... , |Feb. 17, 1961 
1380 |Safar........<:...--.+..-Wuly 26, 1960 
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mgress has purpo: 
pears to be the act of March 2, 1889! which used 
centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the 
Christmas is observed by Christians the world 


Holidays—Legal, Public, Religious 


HOLIDAYS 


the expression wi 
first Pres 


over. 


New Year’s Day is observed by Christians and many other religions. 


in Episcopal countries, the only other church days which 


Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. 


In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 0 


days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, 


American countries, 
In Lutheran countries, Epiphany, 


are regular legal holidays are Good Friday, 


ther than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. In Latin- 


it is usual to observe Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 
Annunciation, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 


Ascension Day, Whit Monday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


2 CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 

When a holiday falls on a Sunday it is usually 
observed on the following Monday. 

Saturday—in most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 

Jan. 1 (Friday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. The District of 
Columbia. Since 1937 observed every fourth year. 

Feb. 12 (Friday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. All the 
states and Virgin Islands. with the following ex~- 
ceptions—Ala., D. of C., Fla., Ga., Hawaii, Idaho, 
La., Me., Mass., Miss., N. H., N. C., Okla., R. I., 
s. é., Tex., Va., Wyo., (In Ark. @ memorial day.) 

Feb. 22 (Monday)—Washington’s Birthday. All 
the states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. (Presidents’ 
Day in Hawaii.) 

April 15—Good Friday. Arkansas (a memorial 
da Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, 

nois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Canal Zone, Guam (a memorial day), 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In California and 
Wisconsin after 12 noon. 


May 30 (Monday)—Memorial or Decoration 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with 
the following exceptions—Ala., Ga., Miss., S. C. 
Tex, (In Florida, Memorial Day for Veterans of 
all Wars; in Virginia, Confederate Memorial Day.) 


July 4 (Monday)—Independence Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept. 5—Labor Day. (First Monday in Septem- 
ber.) All the states, District. of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Oct. 12 (Wednesday)—Columbus Day. All the 
states and Puerto Rico, with the following excep- 
tions—Alaska, D. of C., Hawaii, Idaho, Me.; Miss., 
N.C. S. C., 8. D., Tenn., Va., Wyo. (It is Frater- 
nal Day in Alabama; Discovery Day in Indiana, 
Worth Dakota and Ohio; Landing Day in Wiscon- 
sin; in Arkansas, Iowa and Oregon, a memorial 
day; in Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 

Nov. 8—General Election Day. (First Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November.) All the 
states, Guam, Puerto Rico, with the following 
exceptions—Ala., Conn., D. of C., Ga., Kan., Ky., 
Mass., Minn., Miss., Nebr., N. Mex., Utah, Vt. In 
Ohio, a half-holiday after 12 noon. (Observed usu- 
ally only when presidential or general elections 
are held. Primary election days are observed in 
some states; see list of Days Usually Observed.) 


Nov. 11 (Friday)—Veterans, or Armistice Day. 
All the states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. (In Okla- 
homa, an optional holiday.) : 

Nov. %A—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
Thursday in November.) All states, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. 

Dec. 25—(Sunday)—Christmas Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia. Canal Zone, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, (South Carolina 
and the Virgin Islands also observe Second Christ- 
mas Day, Dec. 26 

OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
See 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 
co. 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. 

Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 


Jan. 15—Arbor Day, In Florida (always third 
‘Friday in January). 


Jan. 19—Robert E.Lee’s Birthday. Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N. C., c., Tenn,. 
Tex.; Lee-Jackson Day in Virginia. 

Jan. 26—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A 
memorial day in Arkansas. 

Jan. 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. Kentucky 
and Virgin Islands. ; 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. In Oregon 
a day of commemoration. 

are 1—State Day. In Nebraska (a memorial 
ay). 


March 1—Town Meeting Day. In Vermont (al- 
ways first Tuesday in March). 

March 1—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). Ala- 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrated; 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, Lafourche 
Terrebonne, and East Baton Rouge, and in ali 
municipalities in the state where the authorities 
authorize it). 

March 2—Texas Independence Day. 
state. 


March 6—Magellan Day. Day Magellan landed 
on Guam. A memorial day in Guam. 

March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. 

March 17—Evacuation Day. In Boston and Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that state. 

March 26—Kuhio Day. In Hawaii. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. 

March 31—Transfer Day. Virgin Islands. 

April 12—Anniversary of Passage of Halifax In- 
dependence Resolution. In North Carolina. 
ates i ew ae eC Sar ong Ala., 

‘o., Nebr. (a memorial day), a. (an optional 
holiday), and Va. : % 

April 14—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands. 

April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 


April 18—Easter Monday. North Carolina and 
Virgin Islands. ‘ 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. Maine and Mass. 

April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

April 22—Arbor Day, In Nebraska; 
Day, in that state. 

April 25—Fast Day. New Hampshire (al 
fourth Monday in April). 2 agi 

April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 

April 29—Arbor Day. In Utah (always la - 
day in April). ‘ 7! pete 

May 4—RKhode Island Independence Day. I 
afte (a holiday for banks). sete 
_ May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. Nort - 
lina and South Carolina. ‘ ae 

May 20—Anniversary of Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. In North Carolina. 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
federate Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, *Tennessee and Texas. (In Arkansas a 
memorial day.) 

June 6—Whit Monday. Virgin Islands. 

June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii, 

June 14—Flag Day. In Pennsylvania. 


June 17—Bunker Hill Day. I 
Cone ioe ay. In Boston and Suffolk 


June 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 
June 22—Organic Act Day. Virgin Islands. 


July 13—Nathan Bedford F , 
Tennessee, orrest’s Birthday. In 


In that 


Oklahoma 


Alabama, 
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July 17—Mufoz Rivera’s Birthday. Puerto Rico. 

July 21—Liberation Day. In Guam. 

July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. 

July 25—Constitution Day. In Puerto Rico; Sup- 
plication Day (beginning of hurricane season), 
Virgin Islands. 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that state. 

Aug. 14—Victory Day. In Rhode Island; World 
War II Memorial Day, in Arkansas. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 

Aug. 30—Hnuey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 

Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma (an 
optional holiday). 

Oct.—State Fair. In South Carolina, on a 
Thursday of that month in counties where State 
Fair is held. 

Oct. 3—Missouri Day. In that state. First 
Monday in October is set apart as a day com- 
memorative of state’s history, to be observed by 
feel and organizations with appropriate exer- 
cises. 

Oct. 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. An optional 
holiday in that state. 

4 ab 11—Pulaski Day. In Nebraska (8 memorial 
ay). 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In that state. 

Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
season). Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day.: In that state. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana; Liberty 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 

Nov. 3—Panama Independence Day. Canal Zone. 

Nov. 4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma (an op- 
tional holiday). 

Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Dec. 10—Wyoming Day. In that state. To be ob- 
served by schools and organizations with exercises 
commemorating the history of the state. 

DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 

Not legal or public holidays: 

Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Indian Day is the fourth Friday in 
September. 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. A legal holiday in Florida (always third 
Friday in January), Nebraska (April 22nd), and 
Utah (always last Friday in April). 

Armed Forces Day (May 21 in 1960). Always third 
Saturaay in that month, by Presidential procla- 
mation. Replaced Army, Navy and Air Forces 
Days. (Air Force Day was the 2nd Saturday in 
September; Army Day April 6th; Navy Day Octo- 
ber 27, the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. Octo- 
per is also the month in which the American 
Navy was founded (1775) by the Continent 
Congress.) . 

Bill of Rights Day, Dec. 15, by Act of Congress. 
Bill of Rights took effect on Dec. 15; 1791. 

Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 

Child Health Day (Oct. 3 in 1960). Always first 
Monday in October, by Presidential proclamation. 

Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
Feb. 29, 1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
annual Citizenship Day. It replaced I Am An 
American Day, formerly 3rd Sunday in May and 
Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. Birthday 
of pioneer leader for equal rights for women. 

Father’s Day (June 19 in 1960). Always third 
Sunday in that month. ¥ 

Flag Day, June 14, by Presidential Proclama- 
tion. It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania. 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East.’ 

Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3. 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 
Poland, and Revolutionary War hero; died (Oct. 
11, 1779) from wounds received at the siege of 
Savannah, Ga. 


Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief is 
that if the groundhog sees his shadow this any 
he returns to his burrow and winter continues 
weeks longer. 

ee eErone Oct. 31. The evening before All 
Saints or All-Hallows Day. Informally observed 
in the United States with masquerading and 
pumpkin-decorations. Traditionally an occasion 
for children to play harmless pranks (trick or 
med ticktack). 

ohn Howard Payne Memorial Day, April 19, b; 
Presidential Proclamation. Author of Home Swee 

May Day. Popularly given to May Ist. 

Mother’s Day (May 8 in 1960), Always second 
Sunday in that month. 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential 
Proclamation. 

National Day of Prayer. By Presidential Procla- 
mation each year on a day other than a Sunday. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem-~ 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. By 
Presidential Proclamation. 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. By Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First. 
International Conference of American States, meet- 
ing in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. By Presidential Proclamation. 

Poetry Day, Oct. 15. 

Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Ark.. 
Cal., Hawaii, Ind., Me., Mo., N. D., Ore., S. D., 
and Wis. A holiday in 


County and Municipal offices. 
“s seh Hawkins Day, first Saturday after Novem- 

er 11. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. 

St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14. Festival of a 
martyr beheaded at Rome under Emperor Claudius. 
Association of this day with lovers has no con- 
nection with the saint and probably had its origin 
in an old belief that on this day birds begin to 
choose their mates. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. Birthday of a 
pioneer crusader for equal rights for women (see 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day). 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by Presidential 
qepeamalon: to commemorate founding of United 

ations. 

Verrazano Day, April 17. Observed in New York 
State, to commemorate the probable discovery of 
New York harbor by Giovanni da Verrazano in 
April, 1524, 

WEEKS AND MONTHS 

Among the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Ameri- 
can Heart onth, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Boys and Girls Week, Boy Scout Week, 
Brotherhood Week, Camp Fire Girls Birthday 
Week, Cancer Control Month, Christmas Seal Sale 
(sponsored by National Tuberculosis Association), 
Constitution Week, Fire Prevention Week, Girl 
Scout Week, Jewish Youth Week, March of Dimes 
(sponsored by National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis), National Allergy Month, National Boys’ 
Club Week (sponsored by Boys’ Clubs of America), 
National Crime Prevention Week, National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, National Farm 
Safety Week, National 4-H Club Week, National 
Garden Week, National Hospital Week, National 
Letter Writing Week, National Library Week, Na- 
tional Wildlife Week (sponsored by National Wild- 
life Federation), Poppy Week (sponsored by Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the U.S.), Red_ Cross 
Month,» United Nations Week, United States- 
Canada Good Will Week (sponsored by the 
Kiwanis International), World Trade Week, and 
Youth Week (sponsored by United Christian 
Youth Movement). 


When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the following day is observed. Although the general 
observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to give people long weekends, has been a matter of dis- 
cussion, no legislation has yet been passed on this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. 

Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any city, town or municipality may appoint any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statutory body. However, the first Monday in August is 
generally observed throughout Canada as Civie Holiday (August 1 in 1960). 


Ses 


| 
: 
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Old English Holid 


6. TWELFTH ES or Twelfth-tide, some- 


1 Old C tmas Day, same as 

erneny' (reast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 

nhs Bet = 8 Corithe previous cirdon ‘ts 
ay). 

Been Nigha. Bunce 1900 the Russian Orthodox 


as 13 day: 
and orian ca. ; 
eee oes: Festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to be used in the church during the year. | 
Feb. 14. Otp CanpiemMas: St. Valentine’s Day. 
Mar. 25. Lapy Day: opie ot the Virgin. 
is Old Lady Day. 
rine: o MipsumMeER Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. 


The Church 


established church is known as the Church 
Boetne and is Episcopalian. Its administration 
is divided between the Province of Canterbury and 
the Province of York. 

The 99th Archbishop and Primate of All Eng- 
land, Province of Canterbury, is the Most Rev. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher (b. May 5, 1887), whose 
seat is Lambeth Palace, London. He receives 
£7,500 a year ($21,000). ; 

The Dean of Canterbury is the Very Rev. Hew: 
lett Johnson. Under Canterbury are 29 dioceses, 
among them: London. The 113th Bishop is the 
Rt. Rey. Henry C. M. Campbell; seat, Fulham 
Palace. Receives £5,000 ($14,000) a year. Under 
London is Westminster (The Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter); Dean, the Very Rev. Alan Campbell 


ot ; 
7 is Midsummer Day. 
July 15. St. SwiTHtn’s Day. An old superstition 
if.rain fell it would continue forty days. 

the festival t the anene harvest. che church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 


from prison. id Lammas Day is August 13. 
Sept. 29. >: Feast ‘ 
Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 
Nov. ALL-HaLtomas: All-Hallows or All 


is Nov. 23. 
Dec. 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


of England 


Don. Under Oxford comes Windsor (The Queen’s 
Free Chapel) Dean of which is the Rt. Rev. Erio 
K. C. Hamilton. He receives £2,000 ($5,600). 

The 92nd Archbishop and Primate of Engl: 
Province of York, is the Most Rey. Arthur Mich; 
Ramsey, whose seat is Bishopthorpe, York. He 
receives £5,000 a year ($14,000). The Province of 
York has 13 dioceses. 

The Church in Wales (Episcopalian) was dis- 
established 1920, The 98th bishop is Rt. Rev. Wm. 
G. H. Simon. 

The Primate of All Canada is the Most Rev. 
Walter Foster Barfoot, Bishop . 

The Church of Ireland (Episcopalian) was dis- 
established 1869. The Primate is the Archbishop 
of Armagh. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 


World Jewish Congress and Council of Synagegues 


The fourth plenary assembly of the World Jewish 
Congress met Aug. 2-12, 1959, in the Parliament 
building, Stockholm, Sweden. Dr. Nahum Gold- 
mann, president, presided over 300 delegates from 
45 countries, including some from Argentina and 
Israel, but none from the Soviet Union. The largest 
delegation, 65, came from the American Jewish 
Congress, affiliate of the World Congress. 

Subjects discussed included relations between 
Israel and the rest ot the Jewish people, inter- 
national copperation in Jewish education, cultural 
pluralism in the modern world, and the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Jewish congregations in the 
Soviet Union had declined invitations to send ob- 
servers, and the position of the Jews in that coun- 
try was debated. Moshe Sharett, former Prime 
Minister of Israel, declared Israel could not help 
“differentiating between regimes which ensure free- 
dom of Jewish life and those which suppress it.” 
Dr. M. L. Perlzweig, director of international af- 
fairs of the Congress, said there was some disquiet- 
ing news from the Soviet Union, but that Jews 
should not lose hope. ‘‘History is dynamic and the 
USSR is undergoing profound changes. Nobody 
knows what tomorrow will bring.’’ In his opening 
speech, the President had urged the Jewish people 
to make their contribution toward achieving peace- 
ful co-existence between East and West. This would, 
in turn, pave the way for contact between Jews in 
the Western world and Israel, and 3,000,000 or 
more Jews in Eastern Europe. 

The World Council of Synagogues was established 
Noy. 16, 1959, at the biennial convention of the 
United Synagogue of America at Kiamesha Lake, 
N, Y. Present were 1,300 delegates from the United 
States and 21 other nations representing about 


Largest Roman Catholic Church 


The National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the largest Roman Catholic church in the 
United States, was formally dedicated Nov. 20-22, 
1959 in Washington, D. C. The church, which has 
been in the process of erection since 1922, stands 
on high ground in northwest Washington within 
the precincts of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca. Francis Cardinal Spellman dedicated the 
shrine to the Virgin Mary at the opening cere- 
monies. Richard Cardinal Cushing of Boston and 
James Francis Cardinal McIntyre of Los Angeles 
presided at subseauent ceremonies. 

The National Shrine was designed by Charles 
D. Maginnis, Sr., chief architect, and associates: 
Eugene F, Kennedy, Sherburne J. Watts, Harry H, 
Quarmby and Hampton F. Shirer. It is an adap-~ 
tation of Romanesque and Byzantine styles and 
is built of masonry, using no steel. It has a Byzan- 
tine dome of multi-colored tiles topped by a cross 
237 it, above ground level. A bell tower, 329 ft, 


1,000,000 members of conservative Judaism and the 
group that initiated the movement toward a coun- 
cil two years ago. Charles Rosengarten, provisional 
chairman, was elected president and Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, was designated as 
headquarters of the Council during the period of 
organization. The Council has been invited to make 
its permanent home at Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem. 

Represented on the Council are the United States 
and Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Britain, France, Germany, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Mevxico ,Pana- 
ma, the Philippine Republic, Surinam, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

The purposes of the Council were set forth in 
the constitution as follows: . 

“To foster the Jewish tradition in its historic 
continuity; 

“To promote the study of the Torah and the 
observance of Mitzvot. 

“To advocate the centrality and pre-eminence of 
the synagogue in the life of the Jewish people. 

“To further the study of the Hebrew language 
as the repository of our sacred literature and our 
accumulated spiritual and cultural heritage and 
as the most potent cultural bond among Jews 
throughout the world. 

““To deepen our dedication to the prophetic ideal 
of creating, in the land of our fathers, a Jewish 
community which shall. pattern its. life by the 
ideals and teachings of the Torah. 

“To relate the ideals and practices of Judaism 
to contemporary life and thought to the end that 
mankind’s spiritual and ethical aspirations may be 
enhanced and God’s kingdom may be established 
on this earth.’’ 


in U. S. Dedicated in Washington 


tall, with a gold cross, occupies one side of the 
main entrance, which has a huge arch the extent 
of the nave. The entire length of the church is 
459 ft., and the shrine is 399 ft. long. 

The edifice is richly decorated, both inside and 
out. There are 30 statues on the outside. Major 
Sculpture has been done by Ivan Mestrovic, Pietro 
Montana, John Angel and George Snowden. Above 
the main altar is an immense mosaic rendering of 

Christ in Majesty” sparkling in red and gold. 
The church is equipped with radiant heat and 
with low-tone synchronized amplifiers that leave 
no echo. There also are permanent installations 
for taking television shots in color. The corner 
stone of the church was laid in 1920 by James 
Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, then the only 
American cardinal. Chapels and altars remain to 
be installed, and some interior finishing remains to 

done. When completed the church is ex- 
pected to have cost around $20,000,000, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
U.S. Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Officers on Active Duty 


For Staff Officers of the Department of Defense see Index 
Data as of November 1, 1959 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Chief of Staff 
General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
Generals of the Army 
Date of Rank 
pt. 0, 1950 


’ 


Bradley, Omar 


MacArthur, ae 
Generals 


Dec. 


a 1958 
1, 1956 
eo 1959 
1, 1959 
1, 1959 
22) 1955 

an pteaaste Generals 
MOIS, PAU WIC W os ng oe ocr me rol Apr. 1, 1959 
Arnold, William H.. June 22, 1953 
Booth, Donald P. Feb. 21, 1957 
Bryan, Blackshear M- Jan. 26, 1954 
Cannon, Robert M. June 30, 1957 
Colglazier, Robert Ww. Jt-(OSAR). duly 17, 1959 
Collins, James F.. .Mar. 15, 1958 
Cummings, Emerson Lae ee 18 1956 


Davidson, Garrison H.. vecees Mar, 25, 1957 
Farrell, Francis W.....-...-......duly 19, 1956 
Gaither, , Hidgely.. {July 27, 1 
Paul . July A, i 
Harrold, Thomas L.. .- Aug. 1, 1958 
Hart, Charles E. Aug. 18, 1954 
Heaton, Leonard D.. Sept. 9, 1959 
Hershey, Lewis B. (Ret.). June 22, 1956 
Hickey, Thomas F. egies i. Aug. 8, 1954 
Hinrichs, John H.. ...- Sept. 7, 1959 
Itschner, Emerson C. 1959 


Williams, Samuel T.. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
General Nathan F. Twining 
Chief of Staff 
General Thomas D. White 
Generals 
Anderson, Samuel E........-..++- 


Cabell, Charles 2 
Everest, Frank F.. 


Date of Rank 


Power, Thomas 5.. 
Smith, Frederic H., “Sr. 


Lieutenant Gonenite 


Armstrong, Frank A., Jr- ..-Sept. 17, 1956 
Asensio, Manuel J. c ..Dee. 15, 1955 
Atkinson, Joseph H be Re ge ES, 3, 1953 
Atkinson, Joseph H.---- +--+ 0-7" Hf 17, 1954 


DEPARTMENT 


Chief of Naval Operations 


Bradley, Mark E., de 
Briggs, James a 
Burns, Robert W 

Eckert, William D-- 


Kote 


Lee, M. ae Jas 6 aye 1 
Sintany, Richard ©. ..5,8 ...,-dune 29, 1957 
McConnell, John P............,.. dune , 19: 
McKee, liam F........+.+)s++ AUG, o0y aspen 
Munday, George W....-......----NOv, 1, 1957 
Old, Archie J., Jr. . . June 9, 1959 
Picher, Oliver's. . Apr. 1, 1958 
Rogers, Elmer J., “Sr. July 5, 1955 
; Samford, John A. _Nov. 24, 1956 
Schriever, Bernard A. _Apr. 25, 1959 
Strother, . Sept, 5, 1956 
Sweeney, Walter Ci, Ir: June 28, 1959 
Todd, Walter E. June 28, 1957 
Tunner, William H. _July 22, 1953 
Wetzel, Emery 8. Pi eee 1, 1959 
| Weed. Hemory 8: - «2k res y 1, 1958 


OF THE NAVY 
urts, Maurice E.. 


i Davis, William V., Jr. ’ (Aviation). ° | Aug. 1, 1956 
iP eae ats Sa sige Sr ee Pe Clarenee E E. (A vieie® Ps aa et es 
fe ano, ; r. y 

Date of Rank Goldthwaite, Robert (Aviation) . na 5, 1956 

Nimitz, Chester W. 3 ane ec. 19, 1944! Hayward, John T. (Aviation)... Apr. 25, 1959 

aicaiee — Ingersoll, Stuart H. (Aviation) pecs Sept. on ioe 

Boone, Walter F. (Aviation) . Bay et 19s | a ee es (estoy << Sal Bs 

Brown, Charles R. (Aviation). . Jan. 1, 1959 e. Robert B (Aviation) “Tuly 3 1957 

Dennison, Robert L.. ‘Feb. 1, 1959} Rees’ William L. (Aviation).....-.Feb. 2, 1956 

Felt, gee 7 (Aviation) ion Sept. 1, 1956 | Rickover, Hyman-G. (EDO)....... Oct. 24, 1958 

Hopwood, Herbert G.. Feb. 1, 1958 | Riley, Herbert D. (Aviation).....-. Feb, 9, 1958 

Russell, James 5 "(aviation July 1, 1958 | Sapin, Lorenzo S., Jr..--.-.-..-++- Feb. 4, 1956 

Wright, Jerauld. Apr. 6, 1954 | Sides,’ John H.. June 29, 1957 

Vice ‘Aiitisalo, pmpeer: aoe BR. Srdsa. tees pe i ts 

George W.., Jr. aero May 1, 1957 | Sm arold Poe Nov. - 

Se Rernare L. ; Ms . Feb. 8. 1956 | Smoot, Roland N 20, 1958 

Beakley, Wallace M. (Aviation) . . Oct. 29, 1956 | Sylvester, John..-..-- 4, 1958 

Clexton, Edward W. (AE DO) a5 sis: Feb. 9, 1956 Towner, George C. 1, 1958 

Combs, Thomas 8. Laan ih AER June 27, 1953 Wellborn, Oh ae oe Pos. 17, 1955 

Cooper, William G.. July 31, 1958! Wilson, Ralph E..... me 1, 1957 
: MARINE CORPS 

Data as of Jan. 1, 1960 

fant, with rank of General Greene, Wallace M., Jr.....-..--- Jan 1, 1960 

rang ene is Date of Rank | wunn, John C.. _ Jan, 1, 1960 

Showp: sys teu me at Generaig 1, 1960 | snedeker, Edward Woo. ..-. oes Nov. 1, 1959 

eutenan . Nov 1, 1959 | Wornham, Thomas A...:.--20>s2etvOm 1, 1959 


Burger, Joseph C.. 


Richmond, Alfred C...---------+- June 1, 1954 
~ ge Seuairats 

Colmar, Peter V.. .. Feb. 1, 1959 

Eskridge, Ira E. . Mar. 1, 1956 

Evans, Stephen i Pe - Mar. 1’ 4 ES 

Harding, Chester ia nnn ins on AMM + 1950 | 


Hirschfield, James A. 


GUARD 


Jewel, Henry T. cuppa Laces T, 1956 
Kenner, William Ww. PO RR CT 1, 1954 
Kerrins, Joseph A. bade ETI or fe Aug. 1, 1956 
Leamy, Frank A.....--. Sept 8, 1954 
Olsen, Carl B. Se Be Ae Sept 1, 1958 
Perkins, Henry phe. Be . July 1, 1953 
Roland, Edwin J.....--..---.--. July 1, 1956 
Ross, Richard M...-..----+---++- May 1, 1958 

hiele, Edward H.....---- June 17, 1957 
Winbeck, Allen. ; July 1, 1957 
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PAY SCALE of the ARMY 


Effective January 1, 1959 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 4 


Over 
ex [eres 
i 1875 $1875 $1875 
eta ES ae tea ae 
108330 1000} 1022) 1022; 1022 


670, 670 
540} 540 


Commissioned officers with nee se of active scrvice 
fiscusonant (junior grade). 
Second Lieutenant... .|Ensign 


0-2 
0-1 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


arrant.. . Commissioned Warrant... 332. 376; 376; 383} 399) 416) 435 

wa (Shier Warrant : po cninliaiones yee = mire an aon a oes et 398 
= whi . ‘Commission: ame - 355 
Wa Wactant Officer Sree iWarrant Omicert.=-. ss 1 219.42) 266] 266] 285] 2991 313] 334 


Sergeant Major. .. oe 

ay aiasus ae ist — | 

atoon Sgt. or = “ ‘ 
itt... Chief Petty Omer . .. 39] 236 250| 260] 270] 285 
E-6 |Staff Sergeant...... .|Petty Officer, Ist class 175.81] 200 225) 235 aa0 Fy 
E-5 |Sergeant.... ......|Petty Officer, 2nd class 145.24| 180) 205; 210 ‘0 54 
E-4 |Corporal.............|Petty Officer, 3rd class 122.30} 150) 170; 180 mney 0 
B-3 |Private, ist class... ||Seaman.............. 00: '37| 124 141] 141) 141] 141 
H-2 |Private........... ..|Seaman Apprentice ....... 85.80} 108 108} 108 
E-1 (|Recruit..............}Seaman Recruit. ... 105 

(over 4 months) (over 4 months) 
Hel jRecruit..............}Seaman Recruit. ......... 

(under 4 months)... (under 4 months)  _—_s_{_—78.00].....f-. e ef ee Lee bee ee 


The pay scale also applies to: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public 
Health Service, National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 


*Four star General or Admiral—personal money allowances of $2,200 per annum, or $4,000 if Chief of 
Staff or Chief of Naval Operations. 


Three star General or Admiral—personal money allowance of $500 per annum, 
A senior member of the United Nations Staff (while so serving) recives pay and allowances of a 
three star General or Admiral plus $2,200 personal money allowance. 


tWhile serving as Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval 
Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the Marine Corps, basic pay for 
this grade is $1,875.00 regardless of cumulative years of service. 

2Air Force enlisted personnel pay grades. E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Sergeant; E-5, Staff 
Sergeant; E-4, Airman Ist Class; E-3, Airman 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1l, Basic Airman. 

8The new enlisted pay grades E-8 and E-9 are intended to give extra pay for skills hitherto not 
properly recognized. 


4Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 


U. S. Military and Civil Obligations in the Middle East 


Source: Secretary General, CENTO, Ankara. Turkey 


The Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) is an 
association for mutual defense and economic growth 
of Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and the United Kingdom 
(Great Britain), which the United States supports 
by virtue of bilateral agreements. It is the suc- 
cessor to the Baghdad Pact, founded 1955 with Iraq, 
from which Iraq withdrew after its internal revo- 
lution in 1958. 

The United States in 1956 established permanent 
liaison with the Pact, and joined its economic and 
counter-subversion committees. In 1957 it became 
a member of the military committee. In support of 
various projects the United States has allocated 
$22,000,000. In July, 1958, the ministerial council 
Signed a declaration reiterating its defensive ob- 
jects, to which Prime Minister Macmillan of 
Great Britain and Secy. of State John Foster Dulles 
appended their signatures. 

On March 5, 1959, Ambassador Fletcher Warren 
acting for the United States signed bilateral agree- 
ments with Iran, Pakistan and Turkey in Ankara. 
The Baghdad Pact became CENTO. These bilateral 
agreements provide that in case of aggression the 


Government of the United States “in accordance 
with the Constitution, will take such appropriate 
action, including the use of the Armed Forces, as 
may be mutually agreed upon and is envisaged in 
the Joint Resolution to Promote Peace and Stabil- 
ity in the Middle East.’’ In accordance with the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, the U. S. Govern- 
ment will furnish ‘‘such military and ecenomic 
assistance as may be mutually agreed upon,’’ Also 
the U. S. will cooperate with the other govern- 
ments ‘‘to promote and participate in such de- 
fensive arrangements as may be mutually agreed 
to be desirable.”’ 

Economic development includes building roads 
between Pakistan and Iran, railways between Tur- 
key, Iran and Pakistan; radio micro-wave links be- 
tween capitals and other communications. Cooper- 
ative efforts are being made to improve agriculture, 
control pests, conserve forests, increase health. The 
CENTO nuclear center was opened at Tehran Uni- 
versity June 23, 1959, with nuclear equipment pro- 
vided by Britain. American funds have been granted 
for the development of most of these services. 
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National Defense—Pay Scale 


NAVY and AIR FORCE 


Effective January 1, 1959 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Cumulative years of service Basis allowance for quarters 


(Rate per month, dollars) app eo below) =o 
Over Over Over Without With 
12 26 30 dependents 
$1875 | $1875 | $1875 | $1875 | $1875 $1875 75 
#308 | “1408 | “ish | *1s66 | “god iaie | ioe | “is 9 
36.80 
1150 1250 | 1300 1350 | 1350 136.30 1100 
950 1175 | 1175 1175 | 1175 136. 171.00 
670 860 985 119.70 136.30 
590 : 136.89 
119.70 
510 102.60 
380 94.20 
314 85.50 
510 102.66 
94.20 
85.50 


: r None One Two |Over2 

390 400 410 420 430 440 440 440 51.30 | 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.90 
330 340 350 360 370 380 380 380 51.30 | 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.90 
300 310 325 340 350 50 350 350 51.30 | 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.90 
265 275 280 290 290 290 290 290 51.30 | 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.90 
240 240 240 240 240 240 240 240 51.30 | 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.90 
190 190 190 190 10 190 190 190 51.30 | 77.10 | 77.10 | 96.96 
141 141 141 141 14: 141 141 141 51.30 | 51.30 | 77.10 | 96.90 
108 108 108 108 108 108 108 108 51.30 | 51.30 | 77.10 | 96.96 
105 105 105 105 105 105 105 105 51.30 | 51.30 | 77.10 | 96.90 
Ee Pm i 51.30 | 51.30 | 77.10 | 96.90 


,orvese | 
*Payable only when serviceman authorizes deduction of a specified amount from his basic pay—$40 


te $80 depending on grade. 
2 BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 

This allowance, the suarters allowance, and any other allowance are not subject to income tax. 
Officers—Subsistance (food) is paid to all officers regardless of rank _.....$47.88 per_ month 


Enlisted members: 

When rations in kind are not available... ...- ie 

When permission is granted to mess off the base.........--+++++-- 

When assigned to duty under emergency conditions where 

messing facilities are available se 
UNIFORM ALLOWANCE 

Enlisted personnel receive an initial uniform allowance valued at $164 to $285, with variations between 
Services. After 6 months and up to the 36th month, a monthly maintenance allowance of $4.20 is paid. 
After 36 months the monthly allowance varies between $5.40 and $6.00. 


REENLISTMENT BONUS - 
from $400 for third reenlistment to 


no government $3.42 per day (maximum rate? 


Reenlistment bonuses are paid to enlisted personnel, ranging 
$820 for first reenlistment; maximum cumulative bonus $2,000 i 
SPECIAL PAY 
Members of the uniformed services entitled to Teceive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 
to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty required by competent orders. The 
President may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any or 
all hazardous duty. No member is entitied to receive more than one such incentive payment for 
. same period of time. Officers receive no additional pay for overseas or sea duty. 


volving exposure to lepers. (4) Duty involving 
demolition of explosives. (5) Submarine escape 
training tank duty. (6) Deep sea diving duty (in- 
cluding helium—oxygen diving). (7) Human ac- 
celeration or deceleration duty. 
chamber duty. (9) Thermal stress duty. 


| MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
| Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
Under 2 Years Service 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


. $165.00) W-4.....- $115.00)E-9. . . ..$105.00 
.. 165.00) W-3..... 110.00/E-8..... 105.00 MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 
* 155.00] W-2..... 105.00) E-7 00 See Pay Grades listed above) 
. 150.00) W-1 100.00] E-6 3 E-9 + 
5 0 3 .?..$22.50 ) E-4.. 13.00 
200.00) oo E-8. tae 22.50 | E-3. 9.00 
190. E3 E-7. .- +s 22.50 | B-2, 8.00 
; 170. a E-6. .... 20.00 :) E-1. 8.00 
145.00 oe pA ee Sree 16.0 
100. Aviation MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 
{ cad. Commissioned officers in the Medical, Dentat 
and Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, Navy 
INCENTIVE PAY and Air Force and commissioned medical. dental. 
Officers and Warrant iy Weegee and veterinary officers of the Regular Corps of the 


Enlisted men A 5 
Types of duties for which these flat rates are 


payable are as follows—(1) Frequent and regular 
aerial flights not as a crew member. (2) Parachute 
jumping as a part of military duty. (3) Duty in- 


Public Health Service receive special pay based 
on cumulative years of service as follows: 0-2 years, 
$100; 2 to 6 years, $150; 6 to 10 years, $200; over 
10 years, $250. These rates are in addition to basic 
pay and allowance, 


5 


———_ a 


, 
734 National Defense—U.S. Army Personnel; 
United States Army 
ARMY MILIEAHY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY (a) 


Commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 
Total |————_—_—_—_——_| Warrant officers Trosel it aeale seaman ial ive 
strength| Total Male egos —_ 


= ye oe ae ae 


5, 4 
aoe prt 1| 249/441 > 
Soca 1,361,462 |1,361,462 5 
2'867,762|2,867,762|....- 58 
6,413,526 16,358, 55,32 
7'215,88817,144,601| 71,287 
7'374.710|7,283,930| 90,780 
es , 

a ks) BOs) dae 

33 518.921| 512'370| _ 6,551 

39] 1,399,362 |1,388,479| 10,883 
57}1,446,266 1,436,038 10,228 

52 T374°803 1.268:016| 6,787 
SESH) arse 3 

3 385,056 877,900| 7,156 

39| 792,508| 785,434| § 7,074 

39| 758.458| 750,621| 7,837 


Force Command strength); figures for 1950 and subsequent are similar in composition. Ps aes SE eee 


nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women’s Army Corps and 


and 1947, 68. 

EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 

(in Thousands of Dollars) 
al Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
alae Amount year Amount year Amount year Amount 
Caria 3 251,870 |}1934...... $269,170 ||1943,......) $42,573,034 ||1952.......] $15,705,877 

1938 Steerer % 7,260 |}1935...... 365,861 ||1944...... 49,288,936 |/1953...... 16,241,694 
DT a oveieyee 265,595 |/1936...... 340,804 |/1945...... 49,688,628 ||1954...... 12,910,305 
O28 jo. 3 292,699 |/1937...... 381,456 |/1946..... 27,094,110 |/1955...... 8,899,459 
1929... 315,374 |/19388...... 432,499 ||1947..... 8,021,938 ||1956..,... 8,701,865 
BOBO Sita 328,739 ||1939...... 496,075 ||1948...... 5,671,392 || 1957...... ,062,6: 
ih) Ge 5,274 ||/1940..... : 668.586 |/1949...... 5,615,234 |/1958....... 9,050,971 
1932...... 344,611 ||194]...... 3,769,619 |/1950...... 3,987,914 |/1959 (b).e.. 9,457,000 
1933...... 298.417 111942...... 14,835,239 1/1951...... 7,477.469 


(a) Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal t 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures cnly and exciude 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for direct 


and indirect support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expenditures for the indirect support of 
the Air Force for 1950. (b) Preliminary, 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 


Source; Department of the Army 


“The Budget of the United States 
years 1925 through 1947 include all Air Forces expenditures. Data for 


Grade 
General of the Armies 


(General John J. Pershing, the only person to 
have held this rank, was authorized to prescribe 
his own insignia, but never wore in excess of four 
stars.) 


General of the Army....Five silver stars and the 
coat of arms of the United States in gold color 
metal with shield and crest enameled 


WABDOLAL At a. cos steele Four silver stars 
Lieutenant General..... Three siiver stars 
Major General.......... Two silver stars 
RYerstate One silver star 
BEBE AWE ECL) ccthal's tater es Silver eagle 
nomrete Silver oak leaf 

1 Sew Ont Boma ae Gold oak leaf 

RS EUUR ITN ria teane soca e vislavciouion Two silver bars 
First Lieutenant ....... One silver bar 
Satie One gold bar 
Warrant officers 


Grade Four—Silver bar with three vertical brown 
enamel bands 


Grade Three—Silver bar with two vertical brown 
bands 


Grade Two—Gold bar with three vertical brown 
bands 


Grade One—Gold bar with two vertical brown 
bands 


Insignia 


Non-commissioned officers 

Sergeant Major—Three chevrons above three 
arcs with a star between chevrons and arcs. 

First Sergeant—Three chevrons above three arcs 
with a lozenge between chevrons and arcs. 

Master Sergeant—Three chevrons above three 
arcs. 

Platoon Sergeant or Sergeant First Class—Three 
chevrons above two arcs, 

Staff Sergeant—Three chevrons above one are, 

Sergeant—Three chevrons, 

Corporal—Two chevrons. 


Other enlisted 

Private First Class—One chevron 

Private—none 

Recruit—none 

Specialists 

Specialists Nine—Three arcs above two chevrons 
with an eagle device between arcs and chevrons. 

Specialist Eight—Three arcs above one chevron 
with an eagle device between arcs and chevrons, 

Specialist Seven—Three arcs above an eagle de- 
vice. 

Specialist Six—Two arcs above an eagle device, 

Specialist Five—One arc above an eagle device. 

Specialist Four—An eagle device only. 


fp? =P 


National Defense—U.S. Air Force; Naval Expenditures, Personnel 
United States Air Force 


en ; Source: Department of the Air Force 

e Army Air Forces were started Aug. 1, 1907, struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 1 Army 

as the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, Air Forces, as they had bean care ae months 

U. S. Army. The division consisted of one officer Previously, had 10,329 planes, of which only 2,846 

oe two enlisted men, and it was more than a year Were suited for combat service. But when 

be ore it carried out its first mission in an airplane War es won ne 1 a on ait Ww 

en teh ONT gwynen, the 0. entered World War T aircraft and (in May, ip45), 43.248) combat alreratt 

called them, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 ae a aie aL 208 Obes Aa 

” * men. The Air Fo: 

of whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese Armed Services Unification vies 
USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN ; 

erie Over- Continen- Over- 


735 


June 30 mab seas Total June 30 tal U. S. seas Total 

40,229 10,936 51,165 i 

1,764,969. | 4325145 | 2,197,114 374°07 oir 018 

1334958 | 1,037,334 | 2.372'292 270.311 | 959,946 

1/153/373 | 1,128/886 | 2'282'259 261330- 958 

17/816 93,461 | 411.277 268,161 | 919,835 

‘| 6287954 159.427 Ki 936,968 | 871,156 

| 723.163 | - 295.615 | 977,593 225,091 | 840,435 


(1959), 1,614. 
MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 


Total Total 
June 30 Officers | USAF USAFR &| ANG & AFUS & | Warrant 
& Men |(reg.) & RA) ORC NG AUS Officers 
411,277 19,735 33,585 14 55 2,085 
977,593 22,664 97,105 2,841 26 3,994 
947,918 22,853 98,008 1,632 21 3,680 
959,946 3,463 105,587 984 2 961 
9,9. 24,598 106,500 3,649 29 3,983 
919,835 24,923 106,523 870 il 4,536 
58 871,156 42,420 82,116 320 6 541 
1959. bated her eence wets O40, 400 47,514 75,911 230 xe 1318 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Female commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 
June 30 ——— ——— —-—} Female 
Total WAF | Nurses | WMSC wo Total Male Female 
POSE. tir etsinse 1,525 303 1,143 79 7 354,271 ~ 350,489 3,782 
CES ye erie 4,139 1,023 2,963 147 6 846,824 835,045 11,779 
OSA oes ais 3,553 789 2,622 142 5 818.166 808,438 72! 
VOR Gee sei... 3,075 704 2,250 121 5 822,797 $14,515 8,282 
istic. Pirecier = 3,330 634 2,571 125 4 767,865 0,01 7,853 | 
1957. 3,695 630 12,921 1144 5 778,768 771,310 7,458 
1908 wines ines ss 3.6' 672 183 148 5 738,217 731,00: 7212 
1959 3,761 733 12,879 149 5 708,833 702,462 537 
includes Male Nurses and Male Medical Specialists. 
United States Naval Expenditures 
Source: Department of the Navy 
Aircraft 3 
Fiscal Total Ship conversion, procurement All other 
year amount construction and (includes Public works expenditures 
expended modernization airships) 
$ 885,769,794 $ 328,819.394 $ 24,011,998 $572,503, 151 $ 460,435,251 
29,380,421,832 7,228, 192,871 3,541,009, 589 1,576,096,922 17,035, 122,450 
14,463,546,875 1,989,531,209 211,026,139 633.051,074 11,629,938,453 
5,705,416,415 7,657,566 266,703,944 251,823,957 4,629,230, 
065,484,778 281,328,056 452, 723,23. 86,054,93: 3,245,378, 557 
5,923,921,738 391,604,626 590,181,911 123,835,323 4,818,299,878 
9,874,820, 107 615,219,450 1,328,474,240 398,900,245 7,532,226, 
11,616,593,430 944,680,403 2,127,463,982 515,577,511 8,028,871,533 i 
11,421,304,874 923,776,978 2,387,867,679 367,440,275 7,742,219,942 
9,637,637,835 903,303,717 1,834,511,038 238,631,005 6,661,192,075 
10,060,078,986 954,444,815 1,971,677,204 263,049,850 6,870,907, 117 
10,667,771,39 924,135,069 2,172,372,005 368,208,118 7,203,056,198 
11,150,995,160 1,516,950,069 2,508,840,584 | 387.912,248 6,737,292,259 
| d ee: 11,963,807,520 1,795,245,177 2,441,972,660 338,751,233 © 7,387,838,448 
; United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 
Source: Department of the Navy (*Excludes Nurses) 
Officers* Nurses Enlisted Off. Cand. Total 
13,162 442 144,824 2,56 160,997 
267,754 1399 2,600,153 105,059 2,981,365 
320,293 11,086 2.988,207 61.231 3,380.817 
50,334 2,100 442,579 3,648 498,661 
42,687 1,954 331,860 5,037 381,538 
67,126 3,387 661,639 4,528 736,680 
79,166 3,08 735,753 6,265 $24,265 
79,160 2,571 706,375 6,334 794,440 
74,989 2,291 642,048 6,392 725,720 
72,423 2.104 579,864 6,304 660,695 
69,685 2,085 591,996 6,159 669,925 
71,632 2,071 597,859 5'546 677,105 
69,525 2,035 563,506 5,939 641,005 
67,679 116 i §52,221 4,324 626,340 
MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY 
Source: Department of the Navy (Navy Comptroller as of June 30) 
Yr. Officers | Enl. Total Ye. Officers| Ent. | Total sae Officers} Enl. | Total 
~ 14,8593 205,275] 223,868||1956.... 17,809 182.971 200.780/|1958.... 16,741) 172,754) 189,495 
18.417 136,753! 205,170 ||1957.... 17,434 !183,427 |200,861)|1959.... 16,065) 159,506) 157,571 


\ 
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United States Air Force Academy 


The United States Air Force Academy, the na- 
tion’s newest service academy, is located at the 
foot of the Rampart Range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains near Colorado Springs, Colo. Established 1954, 
the Academy occupied temporary quarters on 
Lowry Air Force Base in Denver until the fall of 
1958 when the move was made to the permanent 
campus. 

The transfer will enable the Academy to expand 
to its authorized complement of 2,550 cadets within 
a few years. The first class to enter the Academy 
with a full student load of 748 cadets was ad- 
mitted in June, 1959. 

Nominations to each class open each year on 
June 1, and will close on Jaunary 31. To qualify, 
an applicant must be at least 17 and not yet 22 on 
July 1 of the year he enters the Academy; be a 
male citizen of the United States, morally and 
physically fit, and must never have been married. 

A resident of the United States who meets the 
eligibility requirements may apply for a nomina- 
tion by writing to a U. S. Senator from his state 
or a U. S. Representative from his Congressional 
district. In such a letter the applicant should state 
briefly his qualifications, parents’ name, place of 
residence, and educational background. Approxi- 
mately 85% of the vacancies in each class are re- 
served for Congressional nominees. 

Through the 1962 nominations period each mem- 
ber of Congress will have one cadet vacancy to fill 
each year, He may nominate one principal and 10 
alternate candidates designated by his preference. 
If the principal candidate qualifies on the entrance 
examinations, he will be selected. If he does not 
pass the examination, the first qualified alternate 
will be chosen. Should a Senator or Representative 
prefer, he may authorize the Air Force Academy to 
select the best qualified young man from his 11 
candidates. The Air Force also selects the best 
qualified of alternate nominees to fill vacancies. 


dees 
: 4 
rywod /, 
Other vacancies include: District of 
Puerto Rico, and Canal Zone, 


2; Hawaii, 
each; 


of Regular components of the Armed Forces), 22; 
Vice Presidential, 1; of Ve ‘ans, 
10; 


Graduates of Honor Military Schools, 10. 
winners of the Medal of Honor are admitted 
out regard to quota provided they pass the en- 
trance examinations. E 

To obtain information on eligibility in the vari- 
ous categories, as well as methods of application, 
write to the Registrar, United States Air Force 
Academy, Colorado, and request a copy of the 
Academy catalog. 

All candidates will be required to take the fol- 
lowing examinations, usually scheduled from De- 
cember through April: physical aptitude, the Air 
Force Officer qualifying-tests; the college entrance 
examination board tests; and the Air Force medical 
examination. 

Cadets spend 4 years at the Air Force Academy 
engaging in scientific and liberal arts studies, 
along with professional airmanship training. Upon 
graduation they receive a Bachelor of Science de- 


_gree, a second lieutenant’s commission in the Reg- 


ular Air Force, and an aeronautical rating of navi- 
gator. Those physically qualified will receive a 
complete course in pilot training after graduation. 

Cadets get their education, quarters, medical and 
dental care at Government expense. In addition to 
an allowance for food, they receive $111.15 per 
month to pay for books, clothing, and personal 
expenses. 

The Cadets in the first class chose the falcon 
as the mascot of the Academy. 

The Superintendent of the Academy is Maj, 
Gen. William S. Stone, USAF. The Commandant 
of Cadets is Brig. Gen. H. R. Sullivan, USAF. 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. 


It is also the salute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 


commemorative of the Declaration of Independence and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with suitable artillery. 

A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, and four ruffies and flourishes, is rendered to the President 
of the United States, to an ex-president, chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, or to 
members of a reigning royal family. The national anthem is played for the president, a march for an 


ex-president, and the national anthem of his or her country for others. 


The music is considered an 


inseparable part of the salute and will immediately follow the ruffies and flourishes without pause. 


Rank 


High commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or supe- 


rior to an ambassador 
Secretary of Defense 
Cabinet members 
Secretary of the Army... 
Secretary of the Air Force 
Secretary of the N 
President pro tempore of the Senate...... 
General of the Armies. ................. 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Army. . 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Air Fore 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Navy... 
Governors of Territories or foreign possessions 

limits of their respective jurisdictions 
Former Chief of Staff 
General of the Army 
General 


Salute—suns Ruffles 
- and 
Ar- Depar-| flour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
poe 1D leat ae 4 National anthem 
Sew 19 19 4 March 
Nea. 19 ss vatoorsits 4 March 
are 19 19 4 March 
SHCE 19 19 4 March 
alte 2A eo eam yaaa 4 March 
Sabaaee 19 Rents nese 4 March 
19 19 4 General's March 
17 17 4 March 
17 17 4 March 
5 ems | IN ri peer 4 March 
Seen 17 Gri ee 4 March 
wiaithene 17 17 4 General’s March 
aes eid 17 17 4 General’s March 
Meas als 17 Ai racan ee. 4 General's March 


Other salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys or 
ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieutenant general; 13 guns for a major genteals Asericad 
ministers resident and ministers resident accredited to the U. S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 
faires and like officials accredited to the U. S., a brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 


to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the U. S. 


accredited to the U.S. 


; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 


A vice consul when in charge of the office and acting as consul general or consul is entitled to such 


courtesies. . eye 
American Military 


1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 

1900—2,500 Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 
Rebellion. 

1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 

1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 

1903—Sailors and Marines from U. S. S. Nashville 

hoe ee enh at Panama. 

—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 
1906-1909—Intervention in Cuba. eke 
1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 
1911—Intervention (to collect customs) in Hon- 

duras, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 
1914—Marines seize Vera Cruz. 
1914—Marines enter Haiti, stay until 1934. 


Action, 1900-1953 


1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, with cavalr 
enters Mexico to punish Vina. yore 
1916-1924—Marines in Dominican Republic. 
1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 
1918-1923—Occupation of Germany. 
1922-24—Marines in Nicaragua. 
rey eb eet er Se in Nicaragua. 
—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies 
Army units are posted by trea i 
salest Germany. p y treaty in Japan and 
- —U. S. and other U.N, countries 
Republic of Korea to repel North eon re 
vaders; the U. S. ‘Navy protects Formosa, 


ve 


‘ 
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United States Military 


The United States Military Academy is located 
on the Hudson River some fifty miles from New 
York City. The service rendered to the nation by 
the Academy was widely acclaimed du the 
celebration of its 150th year in 1952. Its graduates 
are loyal to its ideals of ‘‘Duty, Honor, Country.” 

The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 

Requirements for admission to the Military 
PS petaps a differ somewhat from those for admission 
to a civilian college in that each prospective cadet 
must first be designated a candidate from one of 
the sources of nomination listed below. Usually 
-the candidate obtains his nomination either from 
the Representative in Congress from _his he pees 
sional district or from one of his United States 


ators. 

Admission to the Military Academy may be 
gained only AE appointment to one of the 2,496 
eadetships authorized by law. Graduation of the 
senior class normally leaves about 750 vacant 
eadetships each year and candidates may be nomi- 
nated for these vacancies only during the year 
prepcote the admission date—the first Tuesday 

July. The 2,512 cadetships authorized the 
Military Academy are allocated among the vari- 
ous sources of nomination as follows: 


Noncompetitive 


Representatives (4 each).............-5 1,748 
Senators (4 each)... :..... f. 06. eee ewer 400 
Other: 
District of Columbia ............. 6 
Canal Zone Government. . 2 
Puerto. Rico =:). se. .4 
Vice Presidential ..............+..: 3 15 
Competitive ¥ 
Army and Air Force: 
Regular components..............--+- 90 
Reserve components.................- 90 


Air Force Reserve) 
Presidential» on. eee ant ett 89 
Sons of deceased veterans..... .... 40 
Honor military & honor naval schools 40 
Tetalasts sale: 2 een ee 2,512 


For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
District 4 candidates may be nominated: a prin- 
cipal, a first alternate, a second alternate, and a 
third alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left to the Senator or Representative. 

Candidates must be U. S. citizens, between 17 
and 22 years of age, good moral character, and 
must never have been married. After being desig- 
nated candidates, they take three types of examina- 


tion: mental, medical, and physical aptitude. 
They must establish their mental qualification 
for admission by their performance on the 


Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and, unless exempted because 
of an acceptable college certificate, on the Mathe- 
matics and English Composition achievement tests 
of the College Board. é 

Noncompetitive (Congressional) candidates may 
offer as qualification for admission their scores 
on any ot the scheduled College Board series of 
examinations; all competitive candidates, however, 


Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


must take the March tests of the year of admis- 
sion, All candidates also must qualify in a thorough 
medical examination and a one-hour test of physi- 
cal aptitude designed to measure strength and 
muscular coordination. Upon receipt of a nomina- 
tion, the candidate may immediately take the 
medical examination and thereby satisfy the medi- 
cal entrance requirement. All three examinations 
are given in March at designated military instal- 
lations located in this country and in certain 
foreign countries. 

Prospective cadets who completed their entrance 
examinations in March are notified in May of the 
results of the examinations and their eligibility 
for admission. Those fully qualified and for whom 
a@ vacancy exists report to West Point the first 
Tuesday in July. Upon admission each cadet takes 
the oath of allegiance and agrees to serve aS a 
commissioned officer for not less than 4 years 
immediately following graduation. 

In effect, all cadets are granted full four-year 
scholarships since all expenses necessary to the 
education and training of cadets at the U. S. 
Military Academy are borne by the Government. 
Cadets, as members of the Regular Army, receive 
pay and allowances as provided by law (current- 
y $111.15 per month, plus $1.35 per day for 
rations). From this pay, cadets are required to 
purchase uniforms, textbooks, meals and some 
incidental items. To defray the cost of the initial 
issues of uniforms and equipment a deposit of 
$300 is normally required. 

_Summer periods are primarily devoted to prac- 
tical military instruction but approximately 4 
weeks’ leave is granted cadets each summer after 
completion of their first year. The academic year 
runs from September through May and aside from 
a choice of language the curriculum is prescribed. 
Upon successful completion of the 4-year course, 
the graduate receives the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and is commissioned a 2d Lieutenant in 
the Regular Army. 

In addition to the 2,512 designated cadets, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized te permit not 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each entering 
class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy. 

The act of June 26, 1946 (as amended) au- 
thorizes the President of the United States to 
permit not exceeding 20 persons at a time from, 
the Latin American republics and Canada to re- 
ceive instruction at the Academy, provided not 
more than three from any one country are there 
at the same time. : 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per= 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization-of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
ment to any office or position in the United States. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy 
is Lt. Gen. Garrison H. Davidson, U.S.A.; the 
Dean of the Academic Board is Brig. Gen. William 
W. Bessell, Jr., U.S.A.; the Commandant of Cadets 
is Brig. Gen. Charles W. G. Rich, U.S.A. 

Requests for information and for the Military 
Academy Catalogue should be addressed to the 
get U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. = 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The United States Naval Academy for the train- 
ing of midshipmen was opened at Annapolis, Md.. 
Oct. 10, 1845. Its main grounds cover over 256 
acres and in other parts of Maryland it maintains 
a rifle range and a dairy farm of large acreage. 
Its stately buildings for instruction and residence 
were completed about 1910. They are topped by 
the Naval Academy Chapel, which is dominated 
by a dome. It was opened in 1908 and the enlarged 
nave was completed in 1940. In 1913 the body of 
John Paul Jones, America’s first great naval 
fighter, was brought from Paris and placed in the 
erypt of the Chapel. 

Midshipmen are appointed as follows: 5 for each 
senator and _ representative, and for the 
Vice President; 5 from the District of Colum- 
bia, 5 from Puerto Rico, nominated by the resident 
commissioner; 4 from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, appointed by the President and 1 from the 
Canal Zone. Also annually 75 from the United 
States at large appointed by the President; 160 
from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 from the 
Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve; 20 
from honor military and naval schools and Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

The President may appoint not more than 40 
midshipmen at large from among the sons of 
members of both sexes of the land and naval 


forces who were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 
diseases in the two world wars and during other 
periods; also one midshipman from Puerto Rico 
who was born there. The President also is au- 
thorized to appoint midshipmen at large from 
among the sons of persons awarded the Medal of 
Honor by Congress. In the event of vacancies and 
availability of accommodations the Secretary of the 
Navy may nominate candidates recommended by 
the Academic Board from among regular nomi- 
nated and qualified candidates who were on the 
waiting list. 

Also, not more than 20 may be appointed from 
other American republics and Canada, with not 
more than 3 from any one country. 

Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more 
than 22 years old on July 1 of the year they enter, 
and all except a limited number authorized from 
foreign countries must be citizens of the United 
States. They may qualify for admission by (a) 
scoring acceptably in the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board’s scholastic aptitude test and its 
achievement tests in English, and intermediate or 
advanced mathematics (b) by presenting an ac- 
ceptable high school record and an acceptable year 
of college work. The latter method of qualifying 
is limited to those who get Congressional non- 
competitive appointments. 
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Each candidate must be not less than 5 ft. 4 in. 
tall with a minimum weight of 112 lbs. He is re- 
quired to deposit $300 prior to appointment as 
midshipman. This amount is sup) ted by a 
loan from the Government sufficient to provide the 
initial outfit of uniforms, textbooks, and other 
essentials. The advance by the Government cannot 
exceed $600 and is repaid by periodic deductions 
from the midshipman’s pay, which is $1,333.80 a 
year. 

The candidate must subscribe, with the consent 
of parents or guardian if a minor, an engagement 
which commits him to at least 6 years’ service in 
the Armed Service in which he is commissioned on 
graduation. In addition each appointee assumes a 
6-year military obligation under the provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
which will transfer him to the Naval or Marine 
Corps Reserve; if separated from the Academy 
prior to graduation. Those who had an enlisted or 
officer status prior to appointment to the Academy 
must also fulfill military obligations assumed at 
time of initial enlistment, induction or appoint- 
ment. Naval Academy service counts in fulfillment 
of total military obligation but does not serve in 
place of required active military service under 
draft law. Midshipmen must be unmarried and any 
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Services involved. 

Entrance requirements may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Dept. of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C., ee eee ae Fao 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, s fs 
intendent ia the es Academy is Rear Admiral 
Cc. L. Melson, U. S. Navy. 

U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 

The Museum is a department of the Academy 
under a director and is intended to inspire mid- 
shipmen with appreciation of American naval 
traditions and sacrifices. It contains many original 
documents, including contracts for building the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; me- 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model 
collection donated by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 
paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R. Robin- 
son collection of 1,044 naval prints and many ob- 
jects associated with important naval events. 


United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard is responsible 
for a wide range of duties which are concerned 
with maintaining safety and order upon the high 
seas and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, The primary purpose 
of most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
and property due to unsafe or illegal practices. 
The maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
to enforcement of laws. The Coast Guard also 
directs a program of education among ship 
operators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
operation in the prevention of marine casualties. 
This role includes maintenance of more than 39,000 
aids to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, ete.— 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activities; 
removal of derelicts and other menaces to navi- 
gation; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
aid to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
and navigable waters of the United States and in 
Alaska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
the taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
aid during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
the International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
of iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
stations; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out iis many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of 178 larger 
vessels of various types and 128 aircraft. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii and Alaska. A military ser- 
vice constituting a branch of the armed forces of 
the United States at all times the Coast Guard 
operates as a service of the Treasury. In time of 
war, or on direction of the President it operates 
as part of the Navy. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats” to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan, 28, 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increased when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
when functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transferred to the Coast 
Guard by Executive order, The transfer was made 
permanent in 1946. This last addition means that 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 


London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 

The Academy's four-year course embraces engi- 
neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $1,333.80 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $600 
to defray the cost of their initial clothing and 


the Service now furthers safety at sea through 
supervision of the construction and equipment of 
merchant ships and by exercising disciplinary 
controls over their personnel. 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1954 to about 29,000 officers and men in the regular 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 32 doctors, 47 dental 
officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engineer 
and 8 nurses, besides 59 physicians serving part 
time. Authorized civilian employees were 4,963. 

Chief among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act es- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
during World War Il. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951, being limited to former 
members after being demobilized in 1945. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Commandant, 
with over 15,000 members in 502 communities. Its 
primary activity is to assist the Coast Guard in 
the promotion of safety and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of small boats. 

Training facilities include a recruit receiving 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., for officer candidates. 

The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head. 

The Coast Guard maintained over 39,000 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1959, 56 Loran stations were being operated by the 
Coast Guard and 194 radio beacons were being 
operated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The scien- 
tific improvements of radio and radar being applied 
now to peacetime aids have names coined from 
their description, for example: ANRAC contro} 
station (Aids to Navigation RAdio Controlled),. 
which is a radio device to light and extinguish 
electric lights and operate fog signals; LORAN 
radio transmitting station (LOng Range Aid Navi- 
gation), first used during the war to obtain longi- 
tude and latitude positions. 

The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequently 
from their pay. In addition each cadet upon ap- 
pointment is required to deposit $100 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet receives a bachelor of 
science degree and is commissioned by the Presi- 
dent as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, receiving 
the same pay and allowances as an officer of simi- 
lar rank in the other armed services. 


~ 
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Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Service 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, 
REGULAR ARMY AND ARMY RESERVE 


Colonel Mary Louise Milligan, GS, Director, the 
Pentagon, Washingion, D. C. 

The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army 
and Army Reserve estab. 1948, grew out of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps (WAAC) the WAC, 
AUS. The WAC trains women for military duties 
and provides a nucleus for expansion in an emer- 
gency. Enlistment is open to women between 18 
and 34, inclusive, who are high school graduates 
or have successfully completed the General Edu- 
cational Development Test, high school level, are 
U. Ss. citizens or have first papers, are single 
and without dependents under 18, and meet specif- 
ic standards. There is 8 weeks’ basic training 
usually followed by specialist training. College 
Juniors or women who have completed the first 
half of their senior year may enlist in the Reserve 
in the grade of E4 to attend a 4-weeks’ orienta- 
tion and indoctrination course. The purpose of 
the course is to interest women in applying for 
commissions on graduation from college. Gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges and umiversities are 
eligible to apply for direct appointment as second 
or first lieutenants in the Army Reserve. They at- 
tend a 20-weeks® WAC Officer Basic Course after 
receiving commissions. Qualified enlisted women 
may be commissioned on completion of the Officer 
Candidate Course of 20 weeks. Regular Army 
branch schools, service colleges and civilian _edu- 
cational institutions are open to WAC officers. 
Regular Army administrative and technical schools 
are open to enlisted women. With the exception 
of combat training, instruction for Wacs paral- 
lels that for men. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 


Col. Margaret Harper, Chief Nurse, Main Navy 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Army Nurse Corps was estab. 1901 as a 
component of the Army Medical Service. In 1947 
an Army Nurse Section was provided for the 
Officers Reserve Corps. An act of August, 1957, 
placed Army Nurse Corps strength at 2,500 and 
increased permanent commissioned rank to in- 
clude the grade of colonel. Approximately 3,400 
Regular Army and Reserve nurses are on active 
duty. Requirements are about 4,500. | 

To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 35 for anyone who has not had a prior 
commission; graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training 
program is conducted at the Army Medical Service, 
Houston, Texas. 


ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


HQ Main Navy Bldg., Washington, D. C. Col. 
Ruth A. Robinson, Chief. 

AMSC, RA, was estab. as an Officer Corps ot 
the Regular. Army, including members of the 
U. S. Army Reserve. It is composed of- Dietitian, 
Physical Therapist and Occupational Therapist 
sections. 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, un- 
married and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Dept. of the Army, and have completed a 
course in their-medical specialty. Applicants with 
academic degrees may enroll in professional train- 
ing courses of the Army Medical Service. In addi- 
tion to 12-month dietetic and physical therapy 
courses conducted at Army Medical Service in- 
stallations, a 6-9 month clinical affiliation program 
is available to students who have completed the 
didactic portion of an occupational therapy course 
in an approved college or university. Other pro- 
curement programs include student and graduate 
dietitian programs and a summer practicum for 
home economics students of approved colleges and 

rsities. 
unrhe Chief of the Corps serves in grade of colo- 
nel; the chiefs of the three sections of the Corps, 
in grade of lieutenant colonel. Members of the 
Corps serve in grades from second lieutenant to 


colonel. 
WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


Qualified women may become commissioned of- 
ficers in the Medical Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force comparable to male commissioned 
officers. They will have similar pay, allowances and 
opportunities for advancement. 


NAVY AND NAVAL RESERVE 


Capt: Winifred Redden Quick, Asst. Chief of 
Naval Pérsonnel for Women, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Dept., Washington, D. c.. 

The periods of enlistment of women in the 


Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are 3, 4 and 6 
years. All provisions of the law relating to pay. 
leave, money allowances and other benefits o: 
male personnel apply also to women. 

Enlisted women are priya, NE 22 different job 
fields. These include ratings supply, communi- 
cations, aviation, administrative and clerical work, 
and the hospital and dental ated Women officers 
serve in such fields as administration, public re- 
lations, communications, intelligence, training, 
comptrollership and special services. Staff Officers 
(Medical Corps, Supply Corps and Medical Serv- 
ice Corps) are assigned duty in their specialties. 

Women are not assigned to duty in aircraft en- 
gaged on combat missions nor on vessels of the 
Navy except hospital ships and naval transports 
which transport dependents. They may, however, 
be assigned to duty overseas. 


NURSE CORPS, USN and USNR 


Capt. Ruth A. Houghton, NC, USN, Director, 
Bureau of Medicine & Surgery, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Nurse Corps, estab, 1908, became a staff 
corps of the Navy in 1947 with commissioned 
rank for its members. Also created was a Nurse 
Corps Reserve to serve in emergencies. Peak 
strength of the Regular and Reserve Corps on 
active duty reached 11,086 in 1945. 

Navy Nurses provide nursing care and instruct 
hospital corpsmen. They serve in hospitals and 
dispensaries at home and overseas, on_ hospital 
ships and transports with Military Sea Transport 
Service (MSTS) and as flight nurses with Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Applicants, between 21 and 40, must be regis- 
tered professional nurses who can meet the re- 
quired standards, All new appointments are made 
in the Nurse Corps Reserve in the ranks of ensign, 
lieutenant (j.g.), or lieutenant, depending on 
educational and professional experience and age. 


WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE (WAF) 


Col. Emma Jane Riley, Director. Hq. USAF, 
the Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

During World War II, 40,000 Air WAC’s served 
with the Army Air Corps and Army Air Forces. 
In September, 1947, the separate Dept. of the Air 
Force was created. Nine months later, in June, 
1948, the WAF became a part of the USAF. 

The legislation which established the WAF also 
authorized the voluntary enlistment of female air- 
men and the appointment of female officers in 
both Regular and Reserve components. 

The WAF are not a separately organized corps 
but are integrated into the Air Force structure. 
Their mission is to serve with Air Force men- 

Active duty peacetime strength is placed at ap- 
proximately 1,000 officers and warrant officers and 
5,000 enlisted women. Current strength is/ about 
700 officers and 6,000 enlisted women. 

Enlisted women are on duty in major stateside 
commands and at Hq., USAF in Washington. Over- 
seas they are serving in European countries 
and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. WAF officers serve 
in all commands including USAF in Europe, Carib- 
bean Air Command, and the Pacific Air Force. 
They may not fly on combat missions. 


AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 


Colonel Frances I. Lay, Chief, Office of the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Air Force Nurse Corps was established in 
1949 as an integral part of Air Force Medical 
Service and serves on a worldwide basis. The 
majority of Air Force Nurses are on duty in Air 
Force hospitals as general -duty staff nurses, 
anesthetists, operating-room supervisors, adminis- 
trators, teachers and psychiatric nurses. A limited 
number are enrolled in military or civilian insti- 
tutions for advanced professional education, while 
others are assigned to Flight Nursing in air 
evacuation of patients. Two nurses have received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, one posthumously. 
The 1453rd Medical Air Evacuation Squadron was 
awarded the Meritorious Unit Commendation for 
evacuating 16,604 casualties from the Far 
East to military hospitals in the United States. 
The 801st Medical Air Evacuation Squadron re- 
ceived the Distinguished Unit Citation for heroism, 

An applicant must be a citizen, between 21 and 
35 years of age; be physically and rofessionally 
qualified to perform nursing duties, be a graduate 
of a school of nursing acceptable to the Surgeon 
General, USAF, and actively registered in one 
state or territory or District of Columbia. The 
yank she receives at entrance depends on pro- 
fessional experience and educational background. 
All initial appointments to the Regular Air 
Force are made from Reserve applicants who are 
single, between 21 to 39 and on active duty. Air 
Force Nurses enjoy the full privileges, rank and 
pay as officers in the USAF. 


< 
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AIR FORCE MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


ol. Audrey A. Underkofler, Chief, Ha. USAF, 

Office of the Surgeon General, Washington 25, D. a 

The Medical Specialist Corps was organized bes 
1949 when the USAF Medical Service was esta’ 
lished. It is an officer corps of men and women 
rk A wie dietetics, physical. therapy or occupa~- 

t rapy. : 
Homa tied Gppointments are made in the USAF Re- 
serve. To be eligible for a-Reserve commission, an 

plicant must be a citizen, physically and educa~ 
Gonally qualified, between 21 and 35 years of age. 
Females may not have dependents under 18. ¢ 

The educational requirements for appointmen' 
as 2nd lieut. in the Reserve call for a bachelor’s 
degree and coma ewon of approved courses in the 

ate’s spec’ iy. 
Eoomen applicants between 21 and 26 years of age 
may be commissioned as Second Lieutenants for 
the purpose of completing a dietetic internship, 
physical therapy or occupational therapy training 
course (not to exceed 12 months). 
ingle, female officers may apply for a commis- 

sion in the Regular Air Force after 12 months of 
active duty. For appointment as a 2nd lieut., ap- 


plicants 
mus 


it be 
WOMEN MARINES : 
Col. prs > Henderson, Director. Ha. U. S. 
ame Mar: ines, re jized since ee 1918, 
rized r 
eee integration Act of 


; not be over 27 and Ist 
under 30. 


Women who marry may be 


Class before commissioning. 

As of June 30, 1959 there were 1,826 (123 . 
and 1,703 enlisted) Women Marines on active aoe 
at posts and stations throughout the country, includ- 
ing Washington, D.C., and San Francisco, Calif., 


at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and in Italy and 


officers 


United States Marine Corps in 1959 


The United States Marine Corps, with a strength 
of about 175,000 officers and men at the close of 
1959, continued in its statutory role as the nation’s 
amphibious force-in-readiness. General Randolph 
McCall Pate served his fourth year as Commandant. 
General David M. Shoup was appointed to a four- 
year term by President Eisenhower to succeed Gen- 
eral Pate upon his retirement, Jan. 1, 1960. 

As provided by law, the Marine Corps in 1959 
continued to maintain 3 combat divisions and 3 
aircraft wings, all in the state of immediate readi- 
ness. However, a reduction in the strength of the 
Corps—from 190,000 in 1958 to 175,000 in 1959— 
necessitated reducing 6 combat battalion landing 
teams to cadre status and Marine. aviation the 
equivalent of 6 squadrons, 

The Marine Corps’ capabilities for vertical am- 
phibious assault were significantly increased dur- 
ing 1959 with the addition of two amphibious as- 
sault ships (LPH) to U. S. Fleets for services as 
helicopter platforms. The USS Boxer, a converted 
aircraft carrier, became operational with the U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet in January. In March, the USS 
Princeton, also a converted carrier, joined the 
Pacific Fleet. 

To support its mission as the amphibious force- 
in-readiness, the Corps retains two Fleet Marine 
Forces. One serves with the Navy’s Pacific Fleet, 
the other with the Atlantic Fleet. Principal combat 
units with the Pacific component during 1959 were 
integrated air-ground teams composed of the Ist 
Marine Division, Camp Pendleton, Calif., and the 
3d Marine Aircraft Wing, El Toro, Calif., the 3d 
Marine Division, Okinawa, and the ist Marine 
Aircraft Wing, Japan; and the 1st Marine Brigade, 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. An infantry regiment from 
the 3d Division and air elements of the 1st Wing 
constituted the brigade. 

The Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, based on the 
East Coast, was comprised mainly of the 2d Marine 
Division, Camp Lejeune, N. C., and the 2d Marine 
Aircraft Wing at Cherry Point, N. C. A battalion 


landing team of the 2d Division provided the land- 
ing force for the Sixth Fleet in thé®Mediterranean. 

Augmenting the regular forces in 1959 was @ 
trained Marine Corps Reserve of approximately 
300,000. Included in this figure were about 42,000 
officers and men who received drill pay for par- 
ticipation in periodic drills and summer encamp- 
ments as members of 228 ground and 85 air units. 
Members of the Ready Reserve element, subject to 
mobilization in an emergency, numbered 208,000. 
The remaining Reservists were members of the 
Standby Reserve, subject to recall only by Con- 
gressional action. Five new helicopter units were 
added to the Marine Reserve. 

Two Marine Corps A4D-2 Skyhawk jet attack 
bombers from the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing spanned 
the Atlantic in a little over five hours, marking the 
first flight of single-engine jets to cross the ocean 
using the ‘‘buddy system’”’ of in-flight refueling. 
The A4D-2’s were refueled by other A4D-2’s 
equipped with ‘‘buddy fuel stores’’ slung on their 
external bomb racks. The 2270-mile flight was from 
Argentia, Newfoundland, to the-Naval Air Station, 
Rota, Spain. 

In August, Marine Helicopter Squadron 261, 
aboard the USS Thetis Bay, was rushed to Taiwan 
to carry out flood relief. Marine helicopters lifted 
more than 1,600,000 pounds of supplies during 897 
missions. They transported 855 passengers. 

The major Marine Corps bases in the U. S. in 
1959 were located at Camp Lejeune, N. C., Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., and 29 Palms, Calif.; Fixed-Wing 
Air Stations at Cherry Point, N. C., Beaufort, S. C., 
and El Toro, Calif.; Rotary-Wing bases at Santa 
Ana, Calif., and New River, N. C.,; Recruit depots 
at San Diego, Calif., and Parris Island, S. C.; 
Supply Centers at Albany, Ga. and Barstow, Calif., 
with a supply activity at Philadelphia and the 
Marine Corps Schools at Quantico, Va. 

A new Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station was 
commissioned at Yuma, Ariz., Jan. 1, 1959, as a 
fixed-wing training base. : 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the fifth permanent Federal Academy for officer 
training—has an authorized complement of ap- 
proximately 1000 Cadets from every state in the 
Union, Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, American Samoa, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadets are 
examined for their original Merchant Marine li- 
cense as deck or engineer officers qualified to serve 
in any ship in the United States Merchant Marine. 
Graduates also receive a Bachelor of Science degree 
and commission in the Naval Reserve, 

The four year program of the Cadet Corps is so 
arranged that the first year (Fourth Class) is spent 
at the Academy; the second year (Third Class) at 
sea aboard United States Merchant Marine vessels; 
and the third and fourth years (Second and First 
Class) are spent at the Academy, 

Appointments to the Academy are governed by 
a State and territory quota based on population. 
All candidates must be nominated for appointment 
by a Member of Congress, possess a minimum of 
15 units from accredited schools, qualify in a 
national competitive examination, and pass a 
Naval Officer physical examination and security 


investigation. Each Member of Congress may 
nominate up to 10 candidates for each class. 

A candidate must be a male citizen of the United 
States, not less than 17 years of age and not over 
22 by July 1 of the year in which admission is 
sought, He must be of good moral character, sound 
constitution and not less than 5 ft. 4 in, or more 
than 6 ft. 6 in. in height. Candidates must have 
a minimum vision of 20/30 in each eye without 
glasses. Correctible to 20/20. Waivers for failure 
to meet any of the physical requirements will not 
be granted. 

Under Federal legislation the Academy is author- 
ized to admit students from American republics 
for the four-year program. Enrollment is limited 
to 12 students at any time. 

The Academy campus at Kings Point, N. en 
covers 65 acres on the north.shore of Long Island. 
The Superintendent of the Academy is Rear Ad- 
miral Gordon McLintock, USMS. 

Requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., or 
the Cadet Training Officer, Maritime Administra- 
tion Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Casualties in Principal Wars of the United States 


RECORDS REVISED BY DEPT. OF DEFENSE, 1958 


Data prior to World War I are based upon incomplete records in many cases. Casualty data are 
Souttned to dead and wounded personnel and therefore exclude sonnel captured or missin: 
who were subsequently returned to military control. U. S. Coast Guard date are ekoiaded 1. 


Dashes (—) indicate that information is not available. 
Casualties 


Other Wounds 
deaths not mortal® Total 


Wars Branch 


Revolutionary War |Total — 6.188 10,623 
1775-1783 Army 6,004 10,048 
Navy 342 114 456 
Marines 70 119 
War of 1812 4, 
1812-1815 $000 $580 
439 704 
66 lil 
Mexican War 4,152 20,435 
1846-1848 7102 17;373 
4 
47 58 
Civil War 140,414 281,881 646,392 
(Union forces only) 28,9 138,154 280,040 639,568 
1861-1865 84,415 2,112 1,710 233 
: 591 
Confederate forces |Total — 133,821 
estimate)! _ _ 
863-1866 _ os 
Spanish-American /|Total : 306,760 1,662 4,108 
ar 280,564 2 1,594 4,024 
1898 22,875 47 57 
3,321 21 27 
World War I y 991 204,002 320,518 
April 6, 1917 57,101 50,510 193,663 300,041 
Nov. 11, 1918 Na 599,05 1 6,856 819 * 
Marines 78,839 39 9,520. 12,371 
World War II 'Total 291,557 670,846 1,076,245 
Dec. 7, 1941 Army? 234,874 83 565,861 884,135" 
Dec. 31, 19462 Navy? j 4,183,466 36,950 37,778 100,392 
Marines 669,100 4,778 67,207 91,718 
Korean War 103,284 157,530 
June 25, 1950- 77,596 114,729 
July 27, 19533 1,576 6,077 
424, 23,744 29,272 
Air Force |} 1,285,000 368 7,452 


iAuthoritative statistics for the Confederate Forces are not available. In addition, an estimated 
26,000-31,000 Confederate personnel died in Union prisons. ae é 

bpata are for the period Dec. 1, 1941 through Dec. 31, 1946 when hostilities were officially terminated 
by Presidential Proclamation, but few battle deaths or wounds not mortal were incurred after the 
Japanese acceptance of Allied peace terms on Aug. 14, 1945. Numbers serving from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 
31, 1945 were: Total—14,903.213; Army—10,420,000; Navy—3,883,520; and Marine Corps—599,693. 

’yentative final data based upon information available as of Sept. 30, 1954, at which time 24 
persons were still carried as missing in action. 

“Number serving covers the period April 2i—Aug. 13, 1898, while dead and wounded data are for 
the period May 1—Aug,. 31, 1898. Active hostilities ceased on Aug. 13, 1898, but ratifications of the 
treaty of peace were not exchanged between the United States and Spain until April 11, 1899. 

Includes Air Service. Battle deaths and wounds not mortal include casualties sufiered by American 
forces in Northern Russia to Aug. 25, 1919 and in Siberia to April 1, 1920. Other deaths cover the 
period April 1, -1917—Dec. 31, 1918. 

é6Includes Army Air Forces. 

"Battle deaths and wounds not mortal include casualties incurred in October 1941 due to 

ostile action. 
earn Corps data for World War II, the Spanish-American War and prior wars represent the 
number of individuals wounded, whereas all other data in this column represent the total number 
(incidence) of wounds. 

®As reported by the Commissioner of Pensions in his Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1903. 


e WORLD WAR II COAST GUARD CASUALTIES 
~ Source: Department of Defense 
There were 1,917 deaths in the Coast Guard of which 574 were battle deaths. 


WORLD WAR II MERCHANT MARINE CASUALTIES 
Source: U. S. Coast Guard 
Died from direct causes while serving on American flag ships, 845; died in prisoner-of-war camps, 
37; listed as missing, 4,780. 
‘There were 572 released prisoners of war, and one prisoner unaccounted for. Another 500 men 
died while serving on foreign flag ships under U. S. control. 
The number of U.S. flag ships lost was 605 of 6,000,000 deadweight tons. 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Source: Figures reported from the Adjutant General’s Office previous to the above revision, 
and accepted tor many years, are as follows: 

Union Army, according to records in the office of the Adjutant General of the\War Department in 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070. (6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,586 
ous pee 224191 men); other deaths, 24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men), Totals, 359,528 (9,584 

cers, 349,944 men). 
ri Confederate Army, estimated, no official records in the office of the Adjutant General of the War 
Department in Washington—killed in battle, 52,954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wounds, 
21,570 (1,246 onigers, 7,244 men); died of disease, 59,297 (1,294 officers, 58,003 men), Total, 133,785 


(4,626 officers, 129,159 men). 


230,000 
100,000 
50,000 


42,188,810 5,152,115 


1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 200, 7,020,000 7 
seeeetee 850,000 325,000 400,000 30,000 975,000 34. 
seeeeerseaes 000 .900 152,390 27,029 266,919 22.2 


ze Total sseeescoser»| 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629 829 | 15,404,477 67.4 
: _ Grand total. .| 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,508,686 57.9 


of Armed Forces; 


21-000 
13,751 
- 10,000 


S 


12,831,004 


Battle Deaths in World War Il 


eak Strength 
, y Total forces engaged not available for all armies. 
Source: Peak strength from U. S. Department of the Army. Battle deaths 


ALLIES AND ASSOCIATED POWERS 


from various sources. 


1S Peak Battle | Peak Battle 
strength deaths Country strength deaths 
23,365 New Zealand......... 157,000 10,033 
,760 Norway... ....... 45,00 1,000 
37,476 Poland: sc.) Saves a ,000,000 320,000 
12,200,000 |\So. Africa, Union of... 140,000 6,840 
=" 3,006 United Kingdom. .....| 5,120,000 244,723 j 
7 210,671 ||United States..... ...| 312,300,000 291,557 F 
: 273,700" || S.8.R,). seen esse 12/500,000 | 7,500,000 
es HGP Sas cares oct} 2,400,000 24,338 Yugoslavia.........:. 000 410,000 . 
: “Netherlands.......... 410,000 6,238 | : 
11937-1945 against Japan. 2Includes 50,000 killed in guerrilla warfare. %Peak strength of U. 5. é 
Army in World War II—May 31, 1945—8,291,336. 
: OTHER POWERS THAT DECLARED WARK ON AXIS 
Forces engaged and losses, if any, not available. 
Peak Peak Peak 
Country strength Country strength Country strength 
PRU EN et eine nus av 0 25,000 OCURGON set. thaf occ 9,000 Luxemburg. 1,000 F) 
Argentina, .....% 160,000 itis; trxius 54,000 Mexico... . 70,000 
Bolivia 0,00 El Salvador 3,500 Nicaragua, 3,500 
Brazil 200,000 ||Ethiopia.... 38,000 ||Paraguay 10,000 
Chile. . 0,00 Guatemala. . 6,000 Premise, 40,000 
Colombi - 1O,G00> -Petaih wae cums toy 4,000 ||Philippines..........] 200,000 
Costa Rica... 2... 500 FLONGUFAS Tote. cos tag 3,500 TUrKGY ..c, ae ee es of  SOULUOU 
TS ee ena 20,000 PAN; cre cathe oss.» ialgselllt hea OUR OPOgUay we. jose 11,000 
Czechoslovakia....... 150,000 EER) rats vite Sela neh 47,000 WONeGZUClS @ .svt in se 15,000 
Dominican Republic. . 6,000 "| |Lilberias an 00 “ 
at — AXIS NEUTRALS 
Peak Battle Peak 
Country strength deaths Country strength 
NATIT hs cyan aise, « © 450,000 10,000 Afghanistan: ©3003 5 stscuste cee ake aera 92,000 
PRUMATAC Saas vohe cee. diane vi 250,000 82,000 || Portugals Woo. iw Pinighae tt eee 
Germany!............] 10,200,000 3,500,000 Saudi Arabia....... 8.00! 
PEM AT Sica cee ve oe 350,000 140,000 Same Fe aia “aiken eae arco elegant 126,500 
RUN Une eet  Nesecbie erases 3,750,000 277,494 Spainy-c..., sty o haere hates ches eee 850,000 
Japan... .... 6,095,000 1,219,000 Sweden. 10.7, Saree ee a ee ,00 
TRI RTIE Peoria tats « 600,000 300,000 Swiltzerlands jcc mya eee ean .00 


‘Includes Austria. 2Includes 17,494 on Allied side, 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


NAVY 
Stripes and corps device are oe -e embroidery. 
ripes 
Fleet Admiral....... 1 twoinch with 4 one-half inch, 
Admiral ...... ..1 twoinch with 3 one-half inch. 
Vice Admiral. . .1 two inch with.2 one-half inch. 


Chief Warrant Officer W-3—2 breaks, 2” apart 
Chief Warrant Officer W-2—3 breaks, 2” apart 
Warrant Officer W-1—3 breaks, 2” apart 
(on 44” gold) 
Enlisted personnel....A rating badge worn on the 
left arm, consisting of a spread eagle and chev- 


> 


Rear Admiral.....\1 twoinch with 1 one-halfinch. | rons, with the appropriate specialty centered 
Commodore 7 between. Deck Ratings on right arm. 
= ewes time only). ee men hk MARINE CORPS 
ADUBIN, Hsien eo one-half inch. i r 
So eeer Sore ctalhings Marine Corps and Army have similar insignia 


Lieut. Commander. , 2 one-half inch, with 1 one quar- 


except for color and fewer Marine Corps sub- 
divisions. Its distinctive cap and collar ornament 


ter inch between. 
Lieutenant ........ 2one-half inch. Reeecoe et te mhe Armercoat. Poe le WaCHOy 
Lieutenant (j.g.)...1 eas a with 1 one quar- : COAST GUARD 

er inch above. i 
\ Sie eee PCR TAPS Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 


(44" for warrant officer 


certain minor changes such as the officer cap in- — 
signia. The Coast Guard shield is worn on both 
sleeves of officers and on the right sleeve of all 
enlisted men. 
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World War I Debt Owed U.S. as of June 30, 1959 
Source: Treasury Department 
Indebtedness 
Country Principal Interest eS ry. 
Due and Due and Total 
unpaid! Unmatured unpaid 

Armenia SUL SUDO OLE Ctetstect <> «0 sure $23,803,104 $35,763,021 ||. ccna. eee 

Austria? 18, 843 $7,943,636 z 26,024,539 862, 
es ay 146,300,000 254,380,000 219,323,077 620,003,077 eet icy 4s 

Czechoslovakia. .......|' °’°6i,326,108" | “103,915,000 |" "74,056,028 |" " "239,297,137" 20,134, 
ROSCOE ie «si oie olaite ose 'eis 4,933,012 11,533,000 16,041,107 32,507,120 1,248,432 
MATL INCL cee? Sais ala ie fos ivtyas!| nf eee a O20 e pce <n oa 6,077,688 $180,765 46,258,454 512,707,284 
France................| 1,601,600,926 | 2,262,049,073 | 2,014,240,209 5,877,890,209 486,075,891 
Great Britain... .......]| 1,280,000,000 | 3,088,000,000 | 4,174,259,301 8,542,259,301 | 2,024,854,297 
SRPOUUG: sccm aeres san 20, 000 10,850,000 11,459,295 42,975,295 4,127,056 

Hungary® fF ,374,670 yf ,560 3,670,120 556, 
Italy. . 554,500,000 | 1,450,400,000 161,893,659 2,166,793,659 100,829,880 
Latvia 2,029,864 4,849,600 6,584,567 13,464,032 761,549 
Liberia 1 EE aE Ib Ot Roy ole Seri IDO Or roe ie? benno oC ako Ok, 36,471 
Lithuania.... mi iasele 1,794,775 4,402,907 5,884,401 12,082,083 1,237,956 
INIGATARUATA re eee eet ciaiwicin ce. cee aio nel el] eferplnia tienes’ ain m nel | o1ci lalate ioieinie. 01+ cal lallwrelsia)ny te oaa ove 168,575 
1 rt Oa in, ae ae 58,995,000 147,062,000 200,759,504 406,816,504 822,646,297 
WEUMMSIHR os. oy 05 os ereces 24,180,560 39,680,000 36,448,332 100,308,892 94,791,007 
ERNIE See lo uere Aetote etn’ 192,601,297 Reb ec Ap acare a 390,298,848 582,900,146 108,750,311 
Vugoslavial!..,...,.... 17,623,000 8,858,593 70,483,593 2,588,771 
Total.............. .!$3,997,081,196 $7,345,896,417 |$18,779,497,189 |$2,756,855,487 


includes amounts postponed under moratorium agreements. 


2By exchange ot letters between the United States and Germany, 
May 15. 1955, it is recognized that these charges constitute a claim on 


Austrian State Treaty dated 
Germany.—Represents payments deferred 

4Payments through June 30, 1959, 
training of Finnish citizens in the United 
to the Act of August 24, 


and pursuant to Article 28(I) of the 


totaling $4,004,303.78 were made available for education and 
States, and of United States citizens in Finland pursuant 
1949.—5Includes payments of renewed principal on honds. 


6Aithough agreements .provide for payment in U.S. dollars, interest payments due from December 15, 
1932 to June 15, 1937 were deposited in pengo equivalent, with Hungarian National Bank. 

7Obligations held by the United States, and interest thereon, were cancelled pursuant to the agree- 
ment of April 14, 1938. between the United States and Nicaragua. 

8Excludes claim allowance of $1,813,428.69, dated December 15, 1929. 


Excludes payment ot $100,000.00 on June 15, 
agreement.—Consists principally of proceeds 


1940 as token of good faith pending negotiation of new 
from liquidation of Russian assets in the U. S. 


This Government has not accepted the moratorium provisions. 


American Military Cemeteries and Memorials on Foreign Soil 


Administered by the American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Numbers of graves in parentheses) 


WORLD WAR I CEMETERIES 


Aisne-Marne, near Belleau (Aisne), France (2,288). 

Brookwood (Surrey), England (468). 

Flanders Field, Waregem, Belgium (368). 

Meuse-Argonne, Romagne (Meuse), France (14,246). 

Oise-Aisne, near Fére-en-Tardenois (Aisne), 
France (6,012). 

St. Mihiel, Thiaucourt (M. et M.), France (4,152). 

Somme, Bony (Aisne), France (1,837). 

Suresnes (Seme), France (1,541). in this cemetery 

rest also 24 of our unknown dead of World War II. 

This memorial epitomizes all our military ceme- 

teries and memorials. Senior representatives of the 

American and French Governments assemble on 

ceremonial occasions to honor the memory of our 

military dead. 

MONUMENTS 

Andenarde, Belgium. 

Bellicourt (Aisne), France. 

Brest (Finistére), France. 

Cantigny (Somme), France. 

Chiteau-Thierry (Aisne), France. 

Gibraltar. 

Kemmel, near Ypres, Belgium. 

Montfaucon (Meuse), France. 

Montsec (Meuse), France. 

Sommepy (Marne), France. 

Tours (Indre et Loire), France. - 


WORLD WAR Il CEMETERIES 


Of the nearly 250 temporary overseas military 
cemeteries established avound the world during 
World War II the following have been retained as 

manent sites: 
Pe dennes,nearNeuville-en -Condroz,Belgium(5,250). 
Britanny, near St. James (Manche), France (4,410). 
Cambridge, near Cambridge, England (3,811). 
Epinal, near Epinal (Vosges), France (5,255). 
Florence, near Florence, Italy (4,402). 


Henri-Chapelle, 
(7,989). 

Lorraine, St. Avold (Moselle), France (10,489). 

Luxembourg, near Hamm, Luxembourg (5,076). 

Manila, near Fort McKinley, Manila, Republic of 
thé Philippines (17,182). 

Netherlands, Margraten, Holland (8,301). 

Normandy, near St. Laurent (Calvados), France 


(9,386). 

North Africa, Carthage, Tunisia (2,840). 
Rhone, Draguignan (Var), France (861). 
Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy (7,862). 

To commemorate those who met their deaths in 
World War II in the American coastal waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Commission is 
ereening memorials at New York and at San Fran- 
cisco. 

There are three other national cemeteries out- 
side the continental United States in which World 
War II dead are buried. These are at Bayamon, 
Puerto Rico; Honolulu, Hawaii, and Sitka, Alaska. 
They are maintained by the Quartermaster General, 
Departmen: of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. At 
Honolulu, the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission is erecting a memorial similar in objects 
to those in the other overseas cemeteries. Buried 
at this cemetery are (13,507) dead of World War 
II; the memorial records the names of 18,093 miss- 
ing of World War II and 8,187 missing in the 
Korean operations. ; 

In addition, the Commission maintains a ceme- 
tery in Mexico City where the remains of (750) 
Americans who gave their lives in the Mexican 
War are buried. 

In the general interest, the decoration of graves, 
with natural cut flowers only, is permitted in the 
cemeteries under the control of. the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. The Commission 
is glad to assist interested persons in arranging 
with local florists in foreign countries to furnish 
such decorations. 


near Henri-Chapelle, Belgium 


U. S. Foreign Relations 
Most fecent publication in annual issues of the WorL~p AtMANac of 


certain U. S. treaties, 
Atlantic ae A. 1953, Bt 
Austrian Treaty. A s 
Baghdad Pact (METO), W. A. 1958, p. 773. 
Berlin Declaration, 7 


hina Defense Treaty, W. K 
Chins ower Bulganin letters on security, W. A. 


957, Dp. 777. 
Pinenhveer (Middle East) Doctrine, W.A.1958, 9.773. 


agreements and commitments was as follows: 


Japanese Treaty, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 
Korea Defense Treaty, W. A. 1955, p. 740. 
Mutual Defense, W. A. 1955, p. 739. 
NATO, W. A. 1955, p. 740, 
Pacific Charter, W. A. 1955, p. 739. 
Potsdam Agreement, W. A. 1955, p. 741. 
SEATO, W. A. 1957, p. 779. 

Yalta Agreement, W. A. 1955, p. 741. 
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Selective Service Act and 


Source: Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 


Legislation providing for Selective Service has 
ah is; effect continuously since 1948. The induc- 
tion provisions of the present Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, were ex- 
tended by Congress on March 23, 1959 until July 
1, 1963. FUNCTIONS OF SYSTEM 

Under the law, the Selective Service System 
registers, classifies, and selects men for the Armed 
Forces. The System's operations affect, directly and 
indirectly, the utilization of the nation’s man- 
power resource in both the military service and in 
the civilian economy. 

Several hundred thousand men are required to 
enter military service each year in order to main- 
tain adequate forces. Most of the needs of the 
services are met by enlistments. But it is generally 
recognized that most men who enlist do so in 
order to choose a time to serve and a service of— 
their choice, as an alternative to later induction. 
The military services rely on the prospect of in- 
duction to prompt enlistments. The Selective 
Service System, by induction, supplies the balance 
required to meet service needs. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 

The System also aids in maintaining the strength 
and the stability of the Reserve and National 
Guard, There are no inductions into the Reserve 
or National Guard, but deferments are provided 
for continued satisfactory participation in these 
programs. Six or more years of satisfactory par- 
ticipation in the Ready Reserve qualifies a man, 
on discharge from the Reserve, for Class IV-A as 
having completed service under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

STANDBY RESERVE 

In addition to helping maintain the active and 
reserve forces, the Selective Service System has 
statutory responsibility for the selective recall ‘of 
the nation’s Standby Reserve when their recall to 
duty is authorized. The System must make and 
keep current a determination of which individual 
members of the Standby Reserve are available for 
recall and which should remain in the civilian 
economy because of occupations vital to the nation, 
or because recall would result in extreme hardship 
to dependents. The System is thus responsible for 
the proper utilization of this growing segment of 
the manpower resource, numbering at this time 
more than 1,600,000 men and women. 


DEFERMENTS AND EXEMPTIONS 

The law states that selection for service is to be 
accomplished in a manner ‘‘consistent with ~the 
maintenance of an effective national economy.” 
The operation of the System has had the effect, 
through the prospect of deferment, of inducing 
men to prepare for, enter into, and remain in, 
civilian activities essential to national strength, 
In carrying out this channeling function, defer- 
ments have been provided for promising students, 
As a tool to aid in determining student defer- 
ments, the Selective Service System has tested 
nearly 610,000 students since 1951. Either the 
test score or class standing may be used as 
guides by local boards in considering students for 
deferment. National shortages of scientists, en- 
gineers, teachers and other vocations have been 
eased through deferments for men using such 
skills in the national interest, and who cannot 
be replaced. 

Deferments and exemptions also are provided 
for extreme hardship to dependents, agricultural 
occupations, apprentices, some Officials, sole sur- 
viving sons, some aliens, ministers and divinity 
Students, and for those physically, mentally, or 
morally unacceptable. 


; CRITICAL SKILLS 

The law provides for a critical skill reserve 
Program through which men using specified 
skills in defense or research contributing to 
national strength can be deferred and can ful- 
fill their military obligation with the least in- 
terruption to civilian work. Local boards select 
men for this program from those applying. 
After selection, the registrant enlists in one of 
the Armed Service reserves for 3 to 6 months of 
training duty. Thereafter for the balance of the 
8-year enlistment he is normally excused from 


reserve training so long as he remains i 
critical occupation, S in the 


INDUCTIONS 
The number of men inducted since 1948, De- 


National Defense—Selective Service 


Selective Service System ‘ 


artment of Defense requisitions, plus 
call through November, 1959, is 2,606,414, 
which 2,523,168 


were for the Army, 27,366 for the 
Navy, and 83,858 for the Marine Corps. Calls by 
month since November, 1958, were: December, 
1958, 11,000; January and February, 1959, 9,000 
each; March, 8,000; April, 7,000; May and June, 
6,000 each; July, 8,000; August and September, 
7,000 each; October and November 9,000 each. 


EMERGENCY PREPARATION 

Another major responsibility of the System is 
to be prepared to carry out its function of supply- 
ing manpower and manpower information to all 
authorized users of manpower under emergency 
conditions. To this end, all elements of the 
System seek to be prepared to perform their func- 
tion independently on the regional, state or local 
level if circumstances should require. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES 

Physicians, dentists and allied specialist cate- 
gories are liable for service under the same con 
ditions that apply to all registrants. The law 
gives the President authority to order these 
registrants to active duty involuntarily from the i 
Reserve. It also provides that the Secretary of i 
Defense may requisition registrants by specialty. .! 
The prospect of induction of these registrants F 
influences most of them to apply for reserve com- # 
missions and to perform 2 years of active duty as 
service needs dictate. Only when too few ob- 
tain commissions is it necessary for the Secretary 
of Defense to issue a special call. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

The Selective Service System has a National 
Headquarters at 451 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; a state ha. in each state and 
similar hq. for New York City, the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Panama Canal Zone—a total of 56. Ap- 
proximately 4,000 local draft boards of 3 or more 
unpaid civilians, function one in each county ex- 
cept in sparsely populated areas, or in heavily 
populated urban areas. An appeal board is situated 
in each Federal judicial district. 

Information furnished by the registrants, em- 
ployers, dependents and other sources is considered 
by the local board in classifying a registrant. A 
registrant has the right to appeal and to appear 
before the local board 


SEQUENCE OF SELECTION 

Registrants are selected for induction in the 
following order: (1) Delinquents 19 and older in 
the order of dates of birth, oldest first; (2) Volun- 
teers under 26 in order of volunteering; (3) Non- 
volunteers 19 to 26 who do not have a child or 
children with whom they maintain a home, oldest 
first; (4) Nonvolunteers 19 to 26 who have a child 
or children with whom they maintain a home, 
oldest first; (5) Nonvolunteers over 26, youngest 
first; (6) Nonvolunteers 18 years and 6 mos, to 
19, oldest first. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The registrant 1s piaced by the local board in 
one of the tollowing ciasses. 

Class I-A: Available for military service. 

Class I-A-O—Conscientious objector available for 
non-combatant military service only. 

Class I-C: Member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or 
the Public Health Service. - n 

Class I-D: Member of reserve component or 
student taking military training. 

_Class I-O; Conscientious objector available for 
civilian work contributing to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest. 

Class I-A: Registrant deferred because of 


civilian occupation (except agriculture ana activity 
in study) 


Class Il-C: Registrant 
cultural occupation. 
Class II-S: Registrant deferred because of 
activity in study. 
Class III-A: Registrant with a child or children; 
and registrant deferred by reason of extreme hard- 
bier to gee 
ass -A: Registrant who h 
etree surviving son. wacko e eee 
ass -B: Officials deferr . 
Class IV-C: Aliens. erred Bree 
Class IV-D: Ministers of religion or divinity 
students. 
Class IV-F; Physically, 
Class V-A: Registrant 
for military service. 


deferred because of agri- 


mentally or morally unfit. 
over the age of liability. 
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Gov- 
bene- 


are the major benefits which VA 
sdministers for veterans, their families and 
beneficiaries: 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


As of Sept. 1, 1959, VA was operating 170 hos- 
tilizing beds in non-VA hospitals 


_ Veterans of ail wars, as well as Korea veterans, 
may be pacers VA hospital care under the 


assets 
until beds are available. 
KOREAN GI BILL 


The Korean GI Bill, enacted in July, 1952, con- 
tains a five-point program to help Korea veterans 
to civilian life. Included are education 


loans for homes, farms and businesses; unemploy- 
ment compensation; mustering-out pay and job- 
finding heip. 


or go into business. 

As in the case of World War II veterans, GI 
home loans may be guaranteed up ‘to 60% of the 
loan, but the guaranteed portion may not exceed 
$7,500. Other real estate loans may be guaranteed 
up to 56%, with a $4,000 guaranty ceiling. Non- 
real-estate loans,. such as wusiness loans, may be 
guaranteed up to 50% with a $2,000 maximum 
guaranty. 

By Sept. 1, 1959, about 693,000 Korea veterans 
had obtained GI loans amounting to nearly $7.8 
pillion. About 98% were GI home loans. 

Both the education and training and the GI 
loan programs of the Korean Gl Bill are ad- 
ministered by the VA. The remaining benefits 
of the law are not. 

A Korea veteran may be eligible for unémploy- 
ment pay under the Korean GI Bill or, if he left 
service after Oct. 27, 1958, under a new law 
passed in 1958. Both benefits are administered by. 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor through State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. 

The law’s job-finding assistance consists of job 
counseling and employment placement services, 
offered by the U. S. Employment Service. 


Benefits and Vocational Training for Veterans 


VA—Veterans Administration. Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator, Washington 25, D.C. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED 


month, depending on the type training 
taking and on the number of their dependents. 
monthly disability compensation. 

Nearly 675,000 veterans, over 614,000 of them 
disabled in World War II, the others Korea vet- 
erans, had received vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing by Sept. 1, 1959. 


WORLD WAE II GI BILL 


The original GI Bill for World War I veterans 
contained three major benefits: guaranteed and 
insured loans; education and training, and re- 
adjustment allowances for unemployment. The 
pie loan program is the only benefit still in full 


ree. 

World War I veterans have until July 25, 1960, 
to apply for GI loans, and up to a full year 
that to complete the deal. 

By Sept. 1, 1959, nearly 5,000,000 World War II 
veterans had obtained GI loans for an amount 
totaling $39.4 billion. Of this sum, VA had guar- 
anteed or insured more than $21 billion. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payment 
from VA. Wartime rates—also paid to disabled 
Korea veterans—range from $19 to $225 a month; 
depending on the degree of disability. : 

Additional statutory awards also are payable 
to veterans with certain serious disabilities such 
as blindness and loss of limb. Peacetime rates of 
compensation are 80% of the wartime scale. 


New Law Increases Pensions 


The new Veterans Pension Act of 1959, effective 
July 1, 1960, provides a sliding scale formula for 
pension benefits, based to a greater extent than be- 
bore on need, for all veterans and dependents who 
go on the VA rolls on or after the July 1 date. 
Pensioners on the rolls prior to that date have a 
choice of remaining under the earlier pension sys- 
tem, in some cases more advantageous to them, or 
of coming under the new law, which will allow 
higher pensions to those who have little or no in- 
come. Pensions will be lower for-those with more 
outside income. 

As an exanmple of payments under the new 
law, veterans with no dependents get $85 a month 
if their income is less than $600, $70 if it is $600 
to $1,200, and $40 if it is $1,200 to $1,800. 

Widows and orphans of World War II and the 
Korean War, who formerly, to establish eligibility 
for pensions, were required to show that the veter- 
ans at time of death had some degree of service- 
connected disability, are now eligible on the same 
basis as widows and orphans of World War I 
veterans. They need only show that the veteran 
was in active service 90 days or more and was 
discharged under other than dishonorable condi- 


tions. INSURANCE 


VA administers two programs of insurance: U. S. 
Government Life for World War I veterans and 
National Service Life for World War II and Ko- 
rea veterans. 

On Sept. 1, 1959 more than 5,300,000 World War 
TI veterans held GI insurance policies having @ 
total value of more than $35 billion; 336,000 World 
War I veterans had policies valued at $1.5 billion 
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669,000 Korea veterans had special National 
Bervive Life insurance totaling nearly $6 billion. 

Except for insurance for disabled Korea veterans, 
no new insurance is being issued under either of 
the VA-administered programs. 


WAR ORPHANS SCHOOLING 


Dur: the 1958-1959 school year, the average 
a anere of students in training per month under 
this program was 4,485. The largest number in 
any month was 7,800. To be eligible, the young 
man or woman must be a child of a person who 
died of a wartime service-connected injury or ill- 
ness and who generally is between age 18 and 23. 
A recent law gave handicapped children of de- 


a 


ceased war veterans the right to begin special types 
of War Orphans training at age 14. 

Eligible students may take up to 36 months = 
schooling, and receive a $110 monthly allowance 
attending full time. The program provides See 


7G administers a number of other benefits for 


of 


veterans and their families: Among these are ~ 


rograms providing cars for the seriously disabled; 
Pegneelchair housing’’ grants for other disabled 
veterans, and a guardianship service. 


PENSION. CASES AND COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


- Deceased 
Fis- | Living | Fis Living ae 
ran | Total | Total Dis-j; cal veteran | veteran Tota’ ‘otal Dis- 
Ne eenihs fohece cases bursement] year cases cases cases bursement 
Hars 
0. 0. No. Dollars i 0. fF —No, No. oHaTs 
290 | 537,944 | 106,093,850||1945.. .|1,144.088 | 369.498 |1,513.586 | 732.535.. 
1900. 7BSer0 baron 993:529 | 138,462,130) 1950. . - |2:368.238 "123 13,026: 462,298 
1905... | 717.761 | 280/680 | 998,441 | 141,142'861||1952.. | |2,417,998 | 706,830 |3/124,828 |2,105,973,0 
1910. 02,622 | 318,461 | 921083 | 159,974,056)/1953.. - 2/505,834 | 745,750 [3,323,584 6,306, 
1915...| 437/723 | 3101424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266||1954.. . 12'590.411 | 777.988 |3.368,399 |2,450.517,692 
1920. 419/627 | 349/916 | 769, 316 ,418,029||1955.. . 2,668,786 | 808,303 (3,477,089 |2,634,292,53 
1925...| 456,530 | 333,609 | 790,139 | 346,748,069/|1956.. . [2,738,505 | 836,800 |3,575,305 989, 
1930. 610 | 298,223 | 840,833 | 418,432,808!1957 || |2°796,512 | 862.955 [3.659.467 |2,828,516,006 
1935...| 585.955 | 252°982 | 838,937 | 374,407,169/1958 | | [2'8501475 | 884.428 |3'734,903 (3, 2,211, 
1940..:| 610,122 | 239:176 | 849,298 | 429,138,465||1959.. | [2'934'247 | 915.822 |3'850,069 |3,225,526,57 


Civil Air Patrol; Civil 


The Civil Air Patrol, civilian auxiliary of the 
U.S. Air Force, was placed Jan. 1, 1959, under the 
administration and operational control of the Con- 
tinental Air Command, which also supervises activ- 
ities of the Air Force Reserve and the Air National 
Guard. The Civil Air Patrol was established in the 
Office of Civilian Defense Dec. 8, 1941, to enlist, 
organize and operate a volunteer corps of civilian 
airmen, with their own aircraft and equipment, for 
wartime tasks. The CAP was transferred to the 
War Dept. in 1943 as an auxiliary of the Army Air 
Forces, In 1948 it was transferred to the U. S. Air 
Force. At the beginning of 1959 there were some 
78,000 CAP members, who wear USAF uniforms 
with appropriate insignia but who receive no pay. 
There were some 37,000 senior members, who must 
be over 18, and more than 41,000 cadets, who must 
be over 14 unless they are in high school. The CAP 
had about 8,500 licensed pilots and some 4,400 
planes, most of them privately owned and the 
remainder contributed by the USAF, Peacetime 
CAP activities include aviation training and edu- 
cation for its members and promoting civil aviation. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization was 
established as the Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization by Congress, July 1, 1958, as part of 
the Reorganization of the Government. It con- 
solidated the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization, giving ex- 
ecutive powers to the President who delegated 
them to the Director of the new office, The title of 


Defense Organizations 


the office was changed to Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization on August 26, 1958. 

The Director, who is appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, is 
charged with directing, planning, and coordinating 
the mobilization and nonmilitary defense functions 
of the Federal Government. The Director is as- 
sisted by a Deputy Director and three Assistant 
Directors, who also are appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Director, appointed by the President, is 
Leo A: Hoegh. 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Civil Defense Commission of New York 
State, set up under the State Defense Emergency 
Act, supervises eivil defense plans, which execu- 
tives of cities and counties are expected to carry 
out. In the event- of an emergency its powers 
become broader and include direct operational con- 
trol of all civil defense forces and the taking of 
real and personal property as required for its 
functions. In the event of attack it may control 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states have 
similar arrangements and interstate compacts as- 
suring cooperation between states. The Commis- 
sion can coordinate the aid of all state agencies in 
the event of a natural disaster, In New York 15 
heads of various commissions are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Civil Defense Commission and 3 others 
are appointed by the Governor. The State Direct- 
or, appointed by the Commission, is C, R. Huebner, 
Lt. Gen., USA, ret, 


DEW Line, Radar Defense of the U.S. and Canada 


Source: Aviation 


The DEW Line, short for Distant Early Warning 
Line, is the radar defense sentinel of the United 
States and Canada in the Arctic Zone. Here the 
U.S, Air Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force 
work together to watch for any unauthorized or 
hostile crossing in the skies. 

The DEW Line is 3,000 miles long and consists 
of a network of main Stations, auxiliary stations, 
and supply depots, manned by civilians and super- 
vised by the military, There are six command posts 
for the six sectors, with about 10 stations in each 
sector. The search radar equipment detects both 
high. altitude and low altitude flying. The main 
Stations also have scatter communications equip- 
ment, which puts them in touch with air defense 
centers behind the Line, Auxiliary and intermediate 
Stations have varying kinds of equipment, designed 
to supplement others and to fill gaps. Part of the 
line is completely manned by Canadians. 

Civilian radar technicians are hired by Federal 
Electric Corp, of Paramus, N. J., a Subsidiary of 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co. Civilians 
are volunteers who agree to serve 18 months. Ra- 


Week, New York 


dicians earn slightly more than $10,000 a year with, 
a 10% increase for the second 18-month term. 
They have a 54-hour week. They get a two-week’s 
leave after the first 9 months of service and a 
month’s leave between 18-month terms. Ability to 
stand the long Arctic winter and isolation from 


family life is an important qualification for the 
work. 


Since the DEW Line has been in operation, no 
aircraft has reached it undetected, Its facilities are 
continually being improved and extended. 


THE TEPEE SYSTEM 


The Tepee system, a new method of detecting 
missile firings and nuclear explosions anywhere in 
the world, was made public in August, 1959, by 
the Office of Naval Research, W. J. Thaler director. 
The system, which is still being improved, can be 
operated from bases in the United States and oper- 
ates electronically. It is reported to be able to 


detect large and small rocket firings and over 
95% of all amospheric tests. 


FINANCE 


~ United States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1958-1959 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years (data preliminary) 


Classification 


RECEIPTS 
Internal Revenue: 
Individual income taxes: Withheld. 
Other... c 
Total individual ineome taxes 
Corporation vpn ie! pig 
Excise taxes. . . 
aes ald taxes 
Federal “Ai etets eH Oo aa eer rae 
Railroad Retirement Tax A 4 
Federal Unemployment Tax Kets. 
Total employment taxes... .. 
Estate and gift taxes. 
Internal revenue not otherwise classified 
aoe internal revenue... .... 


Custom: 
‘Miscellaneous receipts: 
Interest, dividends and other earnings. . 
Proceeds of Government-owned securities and other investments. 
Recoveries and refunds. Ge 
Sales of Governien property and products. . Se Ce 
ar eee Beoeuse 
“Total “miscellaneous receipts....:.......+. sc ss ee rere 
haces budget receipts. . 
Deduc 
omnes to: 
Federal old-age and survivors sapere trust 5 fond 
Federal disability insurance trust sand. a 
Highway trust fund. . ni 
Railroad retirement ‘account. . 
Total transfers to trust accounts. 
Refunds of receipts: 
Internal revenue......... 
Customs. aes 
Other. . 
Total refunds of receipts. 
Total deductions. . me 


Net budget receipts. 
EXPEN DITURES 


Legislative Branch. 
The Judiciary. . 
BPxecutive Office of the President. . 
Funds appropriated to the Presiden 
Disaster relief. 
Emergency fund for the President. . 
Expansion of defense production (net) . 
Expenses of management improvement. re SRN eRe ay Soe 
President’s pues Maree onal program... Gin ate fateas te Mia! ace vere Nees 
Refugee relief. . ¥ ore 
Miscellaneous..... Heeger 
Mutual security: 
Military assistance: 
Defense Department: 
Interservice Saye 
Navy 
Air Force. RTD 
Financing military sales. . Pees or ne ootoS 
International Cooperation Administration. . entire 
All other agencies =e 
Total—Military assistance. 
Economic assistance: 
Defense Department. . Vives DAN ee ee eae oe 
International Cooperation Administration............--.5- 
Public enterprise funds (net): 
Development loan fund. a ee ee PG 
Foreign investment guaranty fund. ate 
All other agencies. . ReSe & 
Total—Economic assistance. 
Total—Funds appropriated to ‘the President. 
Independent Offices: 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control. ; 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Commissio 
American Battle Monuments Commission. . i 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
rt production guaranties (net). 
Central Intelligence ‘Agency-construction. . SCs Be ee 
Civil Aeronautics Board. . ito hie: 
Civil Service Commission. : .. . 
Commission on Civil Rights. . 
Commission on Government Security 


Commission on Increased Industrial Tria6 of Agricultural Products| 97° 


omy on Organization of the Executive Brabolos of eo ake 
ernmen 

District of ‘Columbia ‘Auditorium: Commission. 

Export-Import Bank of Uden al eet ae 

Farm Credit Administration. . Ap 

Federal Aviation Agency.. Fis kee 

Federal Coal Mine Safety ‘Board of Review. ...- Sts ois 

Federal Communications Commission...... . bids 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board (net): 
Federal Parnes aad Loan Tas ANSS Cc CoD... 
Other. . 


“at 


Fiscal year 1 


$28,996,312,359 


,091,511,831 
10,763,296,679 
8,004,354,792 
526,676,488 
324.020, 


"948,422'135 


1,095,084,983 
578,462,644 


3,047,169,311 


83,793,559,815 


Ry te 673,756 


10,701,898,376 
4,907,255,663 
23,220,638 
3,043,106 
4,923,519,408 
15,635,417,785 


Pa 


68,158,142,030 


117,990,377 
5 593 


55,789,782 
4,677,940 
416,726 
239,388,714 
99/217 
7,976,649 
100,887 


92,625,345 
972,071,336 
251,484,571 

1,031,728,477 

—22 76 


’ , 


2, see! 084 
7,218,344 
2,334,950,784 


34,144,734 
1,210,516,087 


66,489,460 

— 1,367,047 
191,228,331 
1,501,011,566 
4,088,623,836 


—114 

30,834 
3,559,862 

— 60,581 

2, 546. tree 954 
217,374 


39, 149,690 
23,045,956 
654,633 


"48058 581,475. 


4,551,606 
441,361,433 
51,005 
9,919,799 

— 41,064,230 
55,093 


16 


590 

10,814, er, 526 
7,733,223 ,270 
575,282,091 


. 


335,880,483 
8, 644,385, 844 
1,410,925,017 


¢ 03 5,927 
79,978,476,483 
799,504,808 


1,418,600,070 
32 48 


3,195,519,017 


| 83,973,500,309 


6, re ioeen ,660 


4,898,971 
10,424,150,451 


4,412,603,596 
17,837,948 
2)191;001 
4,432) 632,546 
14° 856,782,998 


69,116,717,311 


98,757,113 
43,623,540 
75,075,927 
12,701,005 
"382,403 
440,753,940 
102,239 

16, ee 7105 


356 


46,098 


101,038,362 
912,144,145 
210,642,137 
951,233,475 
2,433,151 
9,945,196 
2,187,436,468 


52,649,579 
1,162,147,035 


1,500,000 
207 A: 
,423,641,659 
,081,423,278 

187,203 
36,143 
3,512,101 
— 94,746 
2,268,013,936 
3,621,507 
43,428,120 
21,605,246 
100,892" 
8,813 
—61 
6,038 
339,826,021 
— 3,451,881 
276,533,538 
§2,312 
8,349,374 


— 38,135,217 
— 182,674 


Mediation and Conciliation sad ake 
ie Tepes 


ndian Claims Commission. . : 161,511 

Polaratate heen sara Commission. A 16,579,717 

rstate Commis: on Solas <2 ape 5 g 
3.8 Space Administration. . Ae Fe ae 89,193 

ital Planning Commission. nie ace ene meas 1235 788 


or Relations Basen 
= Reh 


é 2,332 
60,543 |. cies es ees 
52,500 39,000" 


3a 
President’s Advisory 
Renegotiation Board. 
River Basin Study Commissions. - 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Developm Corporation (ney 


Securities and Exchange COMBUSTOR: PE ees eee ae 3 898, ft 650 = 
Selective Service System. ae sath Anish ie Seok ts 5 30,303,070 26,647,947 = 
Small Business Administrat OR. Seas eee eee 115,387,145 78,807,520 = 
Smithsonian Institution eae a Relea are 11,600,575 7,043. ; 
Subversive Activities Control Board. i c/a- a hots a7 dee eso eR as 324,451 327,328 2: 
Tariff Commission. . SECs She £5 Bets RSE mate 2,003,929 1,712,501 : 
Tax Court of the United States. . Tae cane aks Win cons ON 1,484,728 442, , 
Tennessee Valley Authority (net) . LR PIR ore Rae Ie Lk 7,122,860 37,765,523 a 
United States Information Agency. Mi came wnt tae : 108,268,029 108,664,303 = 
Veterans Administration. . = Woes 5,231,850,099 5,097,735,599 < 
Total—Independent, Offices. .....- 9,325,241, 661 8 rire 932,184 -: 
Genera! Services Administration. 359,540,085 7 
Housing and Home Finance Agent a 1,149,170,454 04,926 
Agriculture Department... . : : 7,112,389,389 4, re oes ser 
Commerce Department... ....-. 0. sec e eee tener eee eee ence ane 3821272558 "326,753,13 : 
Defense Department: 4 
Military functions: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 239,774,208 16,441,964 
Interservice activities 
queue enterprise funds fnreties iiciialay vA eee St cee sre 15,635,449 39,252,577 
Othe: aoe ete ee 694,659,700 613,638,042 
De Aen’ ‘of the Army: 
ubiic enterprise funds (net).. Sores aren cong ira ramen LO — 296,185 —320, 
Intragovernmental nei (net). BE RSS RS ae me — 264,448,268 —541,927, a 
Other. . 5 ER: 9, 720, 898,520 9,593, "219; ‘058 
Department ‘of the Navy: 
Public enterprise funds (net) Soe 5 eee ee == oo 574 — 175,205 
proecverninental t funds see sis v= nin asetn ie eae 2 ona eae . a —541,796,326 
er » Gp ale tans lations nates Sie 12,093,539,7: ,448,156, 
Department of the ‘Air Force: 11,448,106,855 
eee conemental funds Kee ee pS aeaaiajel shies eee ee 19,738,830 — 15,859,923 


19, 970, "764,798 18,451,210.901 


TotskoMtititary functions. . 17,436,703 39,061,839,607 


Civil penctions: 


Arm 
Corps of apes attend al. 
vers and harbors and flood contro! Sa Sibiy esse Eee NS 775,375,288 697,335,708 
Intragovernmental funds (net).. 2 aa paltal Wires 4 fala intial erent i 
a Banga Gana ( 3,412,841 1,936,099 
ANI Zone GOVErnMeltewi ss sivo> » sees pele slo balan se ole 
Panta Zone | Company < 20,087,825 16,751,495 
ublic enterprise funds (net, ana ides Hons ane = 
Panama Canal Bridge. Be set at rea ae #383 466 merrNtts 
Defense production guaranties (net). eich ey, Seer — 514,692 —354.355 
Payment of Texas City claims. . RT Ee Cpe Peron 176,461 162)171 
Meyy-detense produotion guarantion (news; Gh.assahcee ead be 365 1%: ee 
pays cneks Se tee ete ’ F 7,102,081 
Defense production Suspandes ‘mews Se acs ck ae eo — 863,411 1 cae 985 
Se hisibak ie ee ee 733,488°413 
Total— Defense Department. . SR Ne Cen ce ee 42,024,891, "356 #3 795, 328) 020 
Health, Education, and Welfare Dept 3,091,602,707 21645 34 
Interior Department. "751,341,109 "665, er 
Justice Department. . 250,060,570 308 810.307 
Labor Department... . ‘ 1,016,477,201 566,635,716 
Post Office Department... .... . aes : 773,469,184 673,992,430 
ee ten ao bere 7 ee ce er tesset ee ueee erin 9 208 242,267 206,135,704 
District of Columbia. : es ON, hie ke ae en 5 ate 600 RE 504450 
Unclassified expenditure transfers. Firs bec coo ae aoe — 11323,738 e Bite 
Total budget expenditures.........6...606.......0.0..|  80,698,842,169 | 71,936,171,353 
Budget surplus (++) OF GENCE — Yireye uo cain wavelnlls wees elle aleeeayy ale né AL = OSS: —2,819,454,041 
, ul » > 
Portraits on U. S. Treasury Bonds and Savings Bonds 
Denomi- Savings D - 
nation Treasury bonds Sunde Paes go Treasury bonds Gee 4a 
PLURMhista bagi Sissies aie sa nace s 8 Franklin $1.000 |Lincoin,.............! Lincoln 
BO Sw TE wise atone ies copace ere nk Washington 5,000 |Monroe..............| Monroe 
50.— | Jefferson... ciecsees se Jefferson 10,000 |Cleveland............|T. Roosevelt 
TOO) PTRCKSONG |. 00s acc wales Cleveland 50,000 |MeKinley.... 
Ree See Oe Pe oeeererce- (EF. D. Roosevelt 100,000 jGrant....... Sareea sd at geet 
500 'Washington,........./Wilson '1,000,000 IT, Roosevelt..... St es 


sere eee merene 


Finance—Receipts and Expenditures; U.S. Currency 749 
EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON PUBLIC DEBT 


f Classification Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1958 
Budget surplus (—) or deficit (+)......... ee ica seeeee.| +£$12,540,700 139 +$2,819,454,041 
Excess of trust and other receipts (—) or expenditures (++) . 4 1,468.155,912 — 261,596, 
Excess of investments (+) or sales & of Government agencies in % =e 261 SOG 8S 

public debt securities (net)......... RO NR eee eee — 1,130,823,075 + 196,551,906 
of redemptions (+-) or sales (—) of obligations of Government 
agencies in market (net)...........- cial eracataere i's oe ial iteees — 71,074,525 — 567,468,275 
crease (—) or decrease (++) in checks outstanding and deposits in) 
transit (net) and other accounts.......... Pie ae OF Bore: +42,406,101 — 578,985,785 
Increase ea or decrease (+) in public debt interest due and accrued — 99,702,778 — 90,862,124 
Increase (-+-) or decrease (—) in cash held outside Treasurer's account +11,738,773 +139,802,139 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) in balance of Treasurer’s account.... —4,398,711,214 +4,159,150,615 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) in public debt.:............ 0000. : +8,362,689,332 +5,816,045,849 
‘Gross debt at beginning of period. .........0.eee eee er eee Sipe tetwiale 276,343,217,745 270,527,171,896 
Gross public debt at end of period.............-. csc seeeee ata 284,705,907,078 276,343,217. 
Guaranteed obligations of Government agencies, not owned by : : . a 
“EE AS alte Ga ing ORIOr IS, 5.0 DIEU IG Gino mrsegoren icc OCicn Barto 111,019,150 101,220,600 
Total public debt and guaranteed obligations.......... majo spies: 284,816,926,228 276,444,438,345 
Deduct: Debt not subject to statutory limitation............. patina 418,452,137 430,998,723 
Total debt subject to statutory limitation.................-. 284,398 474,090! 276,013 ,439,621 


United States Receipts and Expenditures 


Source: Treasury Devartment; annual statements for year ending June 30 


Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- 
average Receipts} ditures average Receipts | ditures average Receipts | ditures 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
1789-18001... 5,717 5,776 ||1871-1875....| 336,830 287,460 
1801-1810?...| 13,056 9,086 ||1876-1880....} 288,124 | 255,598 
1811-18202.. .| (21,032 23,943 ||1881-188. 366,961 | 257,691 
1821-18392 21,923 16,162 ||1886-1890.. 75, 279,134 
1831-18402.. .} 30,461 24,495 |/1891-1895....| 352,891 | 363,599 4 
1841-1850?.. .| 28,545 34,097 1900....| 434,877 | 457,451 |/1913........ 724,111 | 724,512 
1851-1860.. .| 60,237 60,163 |}1901-1905....| 559,481 | 535,559 |/1914..... -..| 734,673 | 735,081 
1861-1865... .| 160,907 | 683,785 |}1906........ 594,984 | 570,202 
1866-1870.. .| 447,301 | 377,642 ||1907........1 665,860 | 579,129 
Yearly Average Receipts Expenditures 
$697,910,827 $ 6,791,837,760 
2,534, 548 8,858,457,570 
1,124,324,79. 9,062,032,204 
3,664,582,865 13,262,203,742 
§,152,257,136 34,045,678,81 


4,109,104, 151 7,9 98,416,219,788 
4,007, 135,481 27 447,574, 
4'012,044,702 |  3,048,677,965 || 1947*.. 5.2.02... 39,786,181,036 | 39,032,393,376 
3,780, 148,685 | 3,063,105,332 || 1948*.. 2.2.22... 41/488,178,842 |? 33,068,708,998 
3/962,755,690 | 3,097,611,823 || 1949*...... ILI] 371695,549,449 | 39:506,989,49 
1129,394,44 2'974,029,674 ||1950*........ 111] 36,494,900,837 [8 39,617,003,195 
4'042,348,156 | 3,103,264,855 || 1951*.... 2.2... 47,567,613,484 | 44,057,830,859 
4'033,250,225 |  3,298,859,486 |/1952*...... rate 1/390,944552 | 65,407 584,930 
4/177,941,70 3,440,268,884 |]1953..........4. 64,825,044,026 | 74,274,257,48 
3°115,556,923 | 53,577,434,003 |} 1954........-... 64,655,386,989 | 67,772,353,245 
1/923/913,117 | ¢4,659,202,825 |/1955............ 60,389:743,895 | 64,569,972,817 
9'021.212'943 | 4,622,865,028 |/1956........... 68,165.329,582 | 66,539,776,178 
3,064,267,912 |  6,693,899'854 |/1957............ 71,028,649,978 | 69,433,078,427 
3'729'913,845 | 6,520.965,945 || 1958............| 69,116,717,311 | 71,936,171,353 
4,068. 936,689 8.493,485.919. |/1959(P).........| 68,158,142,030 | 80,698,842, 169 
34,978,600.69 7,756,021.409 Se 


(P) Preliminary. i 
*Revisea to exclude from both net budget receipts and budget expenditures the appropriations of 


receipts to the Railroad Retirement Account. 

(1) Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 

(2) Years ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 
30, 1850. : 

(3) Receipts from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. 

(4) Expenditures for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 
(wholly owned), etc. (net). 3 

(5) Effective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over- 
payment of taxes, are being reported as deductions from total receipts rather than as_ expenditures. 
Also, effective July 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, principally by wholly owned Government 
corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in reporting 
both budget receipts and expenditures. Neither of these changes affects ~he size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes, 


(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, etc), 
(1) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund. 
(8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the FEC Trust Fund, 


Portraits on U. S. Currency 


Amt. es Embellishment on Back Amt. hs he Embellishment on Back 
SRS EE 2, | eS aaa 
reat Seal of U. S. $100 Franklin. . .| Independence Hall 
id Duttersoncc a Monticello 500 McKinley. .|Ornate denominational marking 
5 Lincoln. ...|Lincoln Memorial 1,000 |Cleveland..)Ornate denominational marking 
10 Hamilton. .|U. S. Treasury ,000 |Madison...|Ornate denominational marking 
Jackson....|White House 10,000 |Chase..... Ornate denominational marking 


a Grant...../U. 5. Capitol 160,000| Wilson... ..)/ Ornate denominational marking 


750” Finance—Public and Private Debt; Appropriations 
jd ie aI ee eee ee EE Ee Ee ee 
Net Public and Private Debt 
Sources: U. 


. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service; U. S. 
of ogimarcs, Berean Of the Census and Office of Business Economics ‘pitlions of jollars) 


Public Private 
ote = Corporate Individual and noncorporate 
Calen- | and — Breage S ae 
ar rie Fed- | State Mortgage ‘onmortgage 
eet vate; Total| eral* — Total 2h iLong- Short- inai haa 
as ae farm? |Farm| farm‘ 
: 23.7 5.9 105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 48.1 | 10.2] 11.7 22.3 
39'6 23.1 6.5 |106. 57.0 | 33.8 49.2} 10.7 | 12.8 3.3 | 22. 
30.5 | 22.8 7.7 |109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4 50.9 | 10.8} 14.1 3.1 | 22. 
30.0 | 21.8 8.2 1116.3 | 62.6 | 36.2 53.7 | 10.7 | 16.3 3.0° | 23% 
30.0 | 21.0 9.0 |123.0 | 67.2 | 38.5 55.8 9.9 | 18.6 2.7 | 24.6 
30.3 | 20.3 | 10.0 {132.3 | 72.7 | 39.7 59.6 9.7 | 21.3 2.8] 25.8 
29:9 | 19.2 | 10.7 |138.9 | 76.2 | 41.7 62.7 9.7 | 24.0 2.6 | 26.4 
29.7 | 18.2 | 11.5 |147.6 | 81.2 | 44.4 66.4 9.8 | 26.9 2.6 | 27.1 
29.8 | 17.5 | 12.3 |156.1 | 86.1 | 46.1 70.0 9.8 | 29.6 2.7 | 27.9 
29.7 | 16.5 | 13.2 |161.2 | 88.9 | 47.3 72.3 9.6 | 31.2 2.6 | 28.9 
30.6 | 16.5 | 14.1 |160.4 | 89.3 | 51.1 x Gs Nee 9.4} 32.0 2.4 | 27.3 
34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 |147.9 | 83.5 | 50.3 64.4 9.1 | 30.9 2.0 | 22.4 
37.9 | 21.3 | 16.6 |136.7 | 80.0 | 49.2 56.7 } 8.5 | 29.0 1.6 fae 
41.0 | 24.3 | 16.7 |127.5 | 76.9 | 47.9 50.6 | 7.7 | 26.3 1.4] 15. 
46.3 | 30.4 | 15.9 |125.1 | 75.5 | 44.6 49.6 7.6 | 25.5 1.3 | 15.1 
50.5 | 34.4 | 16.0 |124.2 | 74.8 | 43.6 49.4 7.4 | 24.7 1.5 | 18.7 
53.9 | 37.7 | 16.2 |126.4 | 76.1 | 42.5 50.3 7.2 | 24.4 1.4 | 17.3 
55.3 | 39.2 | 16.1 |126.7 | 75.8 | 43.5 50.9 7.0 | 24.3 1.6 | 18.0 
66.5 | 40.5 | 16.0 |123.1 | 73.3 | 44.8 49.8 6.8 | 24.5 2.2 | 16.4 4 
58.9 | 42.6 | 16.3 |124.3 | 73.5 | 44.4 50.8 6.6 | 25.0 2.2 | 17.0 = 
61.3 | 44.8 | 16.5 |128.6 | 75.6 | 43.7 53.0 6.5 | 26.0 2.6 | 17.9 
72.6 | 56.3.| 16.3 {139.0 | 83.4 | 43.6 55.6 6.4 | 27.2 2.9 | 19.2 
17.5 {101.7 | 15.8 |141.5 | 91.6 | 42.7 49.9 6.0 | 26.8 3.0} 14.1 
169.3 |154.4 | 14.9 |144,3 | 95.5 | 41.9 48.8 5.4 | 26.2 2.8 | 14.4 
226.0 |211.9 | 14.1 |144.8 | 94.1 | 39.8 50.7 4.9 | 26.1 2.8 | 16.9 
266.4 |252.7 | 13.7 {139.9 | 85.3 | 38.3 54.6 4.8 | 27.0 2.5) 20.4 
243.3 |229.7 | 13.6 |154.1 | 93.5 | 41.3 60.6 4.9 | 32.4 2.8 | 20.5 
237.7 |223.3 | 14.4 |179.7 |108.9 | 46.1 70.8 5.1 | 38.7 3.5 | 23.5 
232.7 |216.5 | 16.2 |200.9 {117.8 | 52.5 83.7 5.3 | 45.1 5.5 | 27.3 « 
236.7 |218.6 | 18.1 |211.7 |118.0 | 56.5 93.7 5.6 | 50.6 6.4 | 31.2 
239.4 |218.7 | 20.7 |250.9 [142.1 | 60.1 108.8 6.1 | 59.3 6.1 | 37.2 
241.8 |218.5 | 23.3 |282.2 |162.5 | 66.6 119.7 6.6 | 67.4 7.0 3-6 
248.7 |222.9 | 25.8 .d {171.0 | 73.3 135.5 7.2 | 75.2 8.0 | 45. 
256.7 |228.1 | 28.6 1329.7 |179.5 | 78.3 150.2 7.8 | 83.8 9.2 | 49.6 
263.6 |230.2 | 33.4 1348.2 |182.8 | 82.9 165.4 8.3.| 94.7 9.3] 53.4 
5 .5 | 38.4 |402.3 |212.1 | 90.0 190.2 9.1 |108.8 9.7 | 62.6 
-4°| 42.7 |439.1 |231.7 {100.1 }207.3 9.9 {121.2 9.6 | 66.5 
.4 | 46.7 |464.9 |243 111.5 }22r.0 | 10.5 | 131.6 9.8 | 69.2 
.7 1.50.9 1486.6 |246.9 |119.5 5 1239.7 | 11.2 1144.4 | 12.1! 72.1 


“Includes categories of debt not subject to the statutory debt limit. 
1Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. 
2Data are for noncorporate borrowers only. 


8Comprises non real-estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes and owed to institutional 
lenders (includes C.C.C, loans). 


4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, includ 
debt owed by fermers for financial and consumer purposes. 22s ane 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Per Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 
Year " Gross Debt Cap. Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars __ {Dollars Dollars | Dollara 


2,436,453,269] 61.06)/1928... 


: 6.09 
2/090;908,872| 41.60|/1929.:..| 16,931,088, 39, 
1'120/306°884 : os 6,931,088,484] 139.04 


v3 
201,003,387,221| 1,452.44 
258,682,187,410) 1,848.60 


22,963,381,708 
22,349,707,365 
21,250,812,989 
20,516,193,888 


19,643,216,315 DUit| 72)429" 445, ; 
1927: | “| 18/511;006:9321 155.51111943.. 1 |1361608'090'330 399.83 
p Preliminary subject to revision. 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 
Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 


_year _Appropriations | year Appropriations year | Appropriations ||/year | Appropriations 
1885..} $306,077,469.58||1926..| $4,151,682,049.91 ||1938. .|$10,192,826,025.92||1950. .|$52.867,672 

1390--|  395,430,284.26||1927..| 4.409,463,389.81|/1939. .| 12,118,036,335.68||1951. . 87,000,083. 088.46 
1900, | GBR Oa boo og |taz8--| 4-211,011,352.58||1940. | 13,349,202,681.73||1952. -| 127.788, 153,262.07 
1909: ;|  SgerSagr 982-83 |1929..|  4,633.577,973.85|1941. || 19,072,003,450.61||1953. .| 04,016,821,231.67 


165,236,678 04 ||1942° || 60/294,585,348.601|1954..| 74°744'844'304'88 
1919 1,044,433, 622 31, ,897,877,825.56||1943. .| 150,766,672, 723.94 ||1955..| 54,761,172,461.58 
1913.) 1-122,471,919.12||1932. | 181,973,000.95]|1944. .|118,411,173,965.24||1956. .| 63,.857,731.203.86 
1922" ° 3'900 BRS 200.0 tones 7'602'447'330-17 1946, 76:97'000; 662.67 ipes. Fo 14so39: 08 og 
1923...) 4/248'140,569.991|1935..|  7'627'559,327. 947..| 40:823'734.061. Sf ne ea ae ae ee 
tage ad 4:288-140,500.08 1935... 7,527, 559,327.66 ||1947, .| 40.823,734,061,18 


36..| 9,306,520, 504. +} 42, 
1925. .|  3,748,651,750.35 111937, .| 10,280,975,796.61 1/1949. .| 47,357,993 957.59 


4 

Sail ee 

1910. .| 1,044,433,622.64|/1931..] 4 
5 

5 
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National Income By Industry 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
(Millions of dollars) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


7483 | 1 e722 | 16984 18383 | 100 
6 "725 "794 i "Ob 10 8 


Agricul., Forest, fisheries.... 
PREIS cHictetete sinais cine ara ikre r= len 


. services, forestry, fisheries. 64 76 
anliig ©. tia os ea ocsia re 2 5,499 5,237 4,923 5,609 6,206 5,302 
ar inte tena 797 72 7 91 699 
BI nicisse ad 279 254 161 133 16! 130 
POs 1,806 1,554 1,133 1,313 1,578 1,234 
Boca i 2,011 2,095 2,182 2,410 2,757 | . 2,47 
Rennes 606 614 681 76 79 760 
Soecxic 14,213 | 15,383 16,043 | 17,358 1 19,879 
Manufacturing.......-.--- 88,495 | 90,172 91,057 | 104,490 112,581 |103,715 
Food, kindred products... --| 6,998 1618 7,944 i 023 9, 
‘Tobacco manufacturers. 547 680 835 85 
Textile-mill products. .... 5,183 4,584 3,789 4,320 4,122 3,940 
Appa’l., 'd fabric prod 3,816 3,9 866 4,129 4,355 4,220 
Lumber, furniture prod........ 4,735 4,567 4,278 4,995 4,667 4,4. 
L'ber., wood prod., ex. furnit.| 3,209 2,982 2,752 3,233 1784 2,709 
Furniture, fixtures........-- 1,526 1,585 1,526 1, 1,883 1,745 
Paper, allied neque ey eacivis sta 3,373 3,120 3,351 3,725 4,043 4,000 
tg, es allied indust........ 3,878 4,130 4,608 5, ,679 5,642 
Chemicals, allied products...... 6,178 5,909 6,308 7.486 2 7,967 
Prods. of petroleum, coal....... 3,746 3,335 3,694 4, 4,118 3,828 
Rubber products.......-.-+.+> 1,633 1,700 1,387 1,704 1947 1,814 
Leather, leather products...... 1,334 1,338 1,322 1,368 1,476 1,365 
Stone, clay, glass products. .... 3,017 2,831 3,150 3,792 3,888 3,747 
Metals, metal prods., misc.. 18,968 | 18,287 18,546 | 22,025 24,196 | 21,427 
Primary metal! industries. ,091 Wis 7,686 | 10,176 11,113 8,964 
Fab. metal prods., incl. 01 6,236 6,553 6,767 7,372 123 7,649 
Instruments......--+--- 1,602 1,775 1,940 2,085 2,443 2,370 
Misc. manufacturing . 2,039 2,056 153 2.392 2,517 2,444 
Mach., except eiectrical. .. ..| 9,869 | 10,667 9,733 | 10,370 12,452 | 10,634 
Blectrical machinery......--.-| 5,476 6,3! 261 6, 8,414 8,053 
Trans., o uip., xe meg Sieur eres eee aye wie ier ipee 7,007 
Automobiles, equipment....... F; if 5 A 5 fe 
Wholesale and retail trade...| 47,187 | 48,951 50,649 | 55,000 60,385 | 60,547 


Wholesale trade........----+-++ 15,905 | 16,232 
Retail trade, auto. services..... 31,282 | 32,719 


36 
Finance, ins. and real estate. 23,575 | 25,573 29,312 | 30,918 A 36,619 
packing He TRIO shine ene: 3,319 3,800 * 4, , 5,725 5,957 
curity, commodity bro- 
kers, dealers, exchanges a 309 297 451 491 510 549 595 
e ; 664 | . 812 839 | 921 874 
3,372 3,409 3,183 3,353 3,750 
1,725 1,826 1,975 2,065 2,172 
18,737 | 19,794 } 20,756 | 22,076 | 23,271 
4,444 | 15,781 | 16,841 | 17,240 | 16,374 
6,546 : 7,61 7,5 i 
1,410 1,411 1,415 1,451 ; 
836 4,301 4,647 4,887 4,870 
85: 987 1,012 1,0! 
710 800 877 967 1,031 
gor | 880 | 966 | 1,026 | 994 
at lied to trans . 
Ee ta gabe ueil. 8,304 | 9,208 10,757 | 11,677 | 12,658 | 13,482 | 14,363 
Telephone and telegraph. 3,339 | 3,701 Z 4,838 328 | 5,767 | 6,111 
Radio b’casting, television 389 532 683 734 
Utilities: electric, gas... - .| 4,430 4,913 5,661 5,014 6,430 6,744 7,251 
Local util., pub. serv., D. e ; 146 217 237 
Services... .....--2 ese eeeeees 25,063 | 26,928 30,214 | 33,740 | 37,252 | 39,975 | 41,603 


Hotels, fodging places.....-..- 1,461 1,535 


65 
Personal services. .......-++-++> 3,149 3,258 3,468 3,652 3,929 4,149 4,191 


Private households.........,-- 4,882 5,186. 5,995 7,337 7,839 8,372 8,684 
Commercial, trade schools, 
cles: 20 168 163 166 4 215 234 230 
Ro mcrtioon, e. fo. Ryan 2,365 2,668 8,172 3,234 4,189 4,660 4,876 
pee. Teron cio lea 1,182 1,310 1,457 1,583 1,572 
Motion pictures : 891 836 
“nh a eae ag | zane] quer | name] ata | Bats 
| ee en a ‘| 13449 1'745 | 1,900 | 1,965 | 2,092 | 2,190 
| Engin’g., prof. servs., P 1,286 1,314 1,866 2,043 2,044 
| Educational services, n. €. c.... ¢ 1,447 1,571 1,767 1,925 2,077 
Nonprofit organ, 0. e. ¢ 2,199 2,471 2,542 2,778 
yt., govt. enterprises 35,856 | 37,766 | 40,401 43,181 | 46,711 
Federal—-general govt 17,683 | 18,240 | 18,833 | 19,431 | 20,419 
Federal—govt. enterprises 2,352 : 2,66 2,8 3,169 
State & local—gen. govt....... 14,620 | 15,727 | 17,578 | 19,545 | 21,694 
State, local—govt. enterp 1,076 1,201 m 1,323 1,375 . 
Rest of world.......+-+-+++++ 1,617 1,783 2,012 | 2,245 2,099 
All industries, total.....--.-. 279,313 |292,155 305.573 |301,794 |330.206 |350,836 |366,503 '366,183 
ee ee —eeeeeeFSFSFS 


Submarine Phone Cable to Puerto Rico 
telephone cable 1,250 mi. long was begun in November, 1959, at West Palm Beach, Fla., 
} ay Gat chee P. R., and be in operation in February, 1960. The twin cable system, capable of 
48 two-way conversations at one time, was laid by the Monarch of the British Post Office Dept., engaged 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and Radio Corp. of Puerto Rico, a subsidiary of I. T, & T. 
Co. The cable lies in part on the floor of the Milwaukee Deep, a 5-mi. depression in the Atlantic Ocean. 


Admiral Charles R. Brown, USN, Commander in the Mediterranean 
Admiral Charles R. Brown, top commander of NATO fleets in the Mediterranean, who took command 
Jan. 1, 1959, was born 1900 in Tuscaloosa, Ala., graduated from the Naval Academy at Annapolis in 
1921 and became a naval aviator 1924. During World War II he was assigned to carriers on the Pacific. 
After the war he became deputy director of U. S. military aid in Europe. In 1956 he was given command 
of the U. S. 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, which helped evacuate Americans from Egypt during the 
Suez crisis and in 1958 stood ready to keep order when U. S. troops were sent to Lebanon. 
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NATIONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF INCOME 
951 


= See ee 
Compensation of eet han ; 
ies. 


Wages and 


te. . 
Military........- 
Government civilian 


Supplements to wages, sal... 
ins.. 


mpl. contrib. soc. 
Other labor income. . 


sae 


180,327 


“ey 


Boe 
BES 


BBs 
g 


: 


ae contrib. priv. Den. 
Propietors’ maceae Eaipatatieis 
Business and Dre ccmonel: x eae 
Income of uninc, enter.. 
Invent. valu, adjustm., 


Rn]. 
Babes 


8 
5 
Ed 


8 
| 


‘arm. 

Rental income of person: 
Corp. prof., inv. val. adju 
Corp. profits before tax... .. 
Corp. profits tax liability... 
Corp. ep pronte 8 after tax...... 


Undistributed profits. . 
Inventory paiatign he 
Net interest. eed 


292,155 


National income.. 


Gross National Product, National Income, and Personal Income 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
In millions of dollars 


Gross national product. . 
Less: Capital consumption allowances. 


Equals: Net national product.. 
Less: Indirect business tax and nontax ability.. 
Business transfer payments. . : 
Statistical discrepancy. . 
Plus: Subsidies cope Srl ‘surplus ot government 
enterprises, . i 420 


Equals: National RES 

Less: Undistributed corporate profits. | 
Corporate profits tax liability.. 
Corporate inventory valuation adjustment., —200 
Contributions for social insurance. 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursements. . 


Plus; Net interest paid by government............ 1,291 6,166 
Government transfer payments to persens,...| 2,683 ry fa 14, 304 24,398 
Business transfer payments,..,......... 4 532! 843 1,701 


Equals: Personal income,........... 2.6.0.6. ..| 78,680|171,222'| 228,468 310,196|332,943|350,579|359,039 


Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions 


Source: Department of Commerce. Office of Business Economics 


Per eb ere as Per capt income! 
State and region |-—— State and region = 
= 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1955 | 1956 | 1957] 1958 
Continental U. S... 1,866| 1,975] 2,043| 2,057 Routheast.-: 1,321 1,399) 1,439 1,471 
rgin wearer Le dl A 1 
New England. Lp a NES 2,085 2,228 2,315 2,335 West Vain Soe rane ere ered hBiS 1809 
petaumsd pate x t ' cky 5 * 3 5 
aw Hampshire. pace: nt ts a eh rigep Fennessen oS Lae 1,362) 08 1335 
ermon ; 5 65 ; . or Jarolina...... ; 1,341) 1, ¥ 
Meassihusetts. . 2,089| 2,241] 2,346] 2,394 South Carolina... ...| 1,134] 1,166 Liss 1318 
Rhode Island........| 1,955] 1,985] 1,979] 1,966 Georgia.............] 1,350) 1,423) 1,443] 1,48 
Connecticut...:.....| 2,515] 2'749| 2'855| 2'817 Florida. Cen ec 1,855 1778 1,837| 1,876 
DB ING Farste cnet aisha ,263} 1,329) 1,35 
Middle East..........| 2,150] 2,298] 2,397] 2,413|| Mississippi..........} 985) 978) 979] 1, 
New York..........| 2,276| 2,427] 2'544| 2’585|| Louisiana...........| 1, 
New Jersey.........| 2,305] 2,429] 2'532| 2'521 Arkansas.........., 
Pennsylvania 2,127 
TMareind Dig4| soos SeOxlanomia. 654 
LE ee ; '537| 2'634|| Texas..... .| 1,639] 1,724] 1)791] 1/814 
New Mexico... -.. 1,494) 1,599] 1,720] 1/838 
erate: rags: 282i}, Rooney 705) 1,825 1,873) 1,932 
i O 4 
One eee Baee| S81) 2:92) 2,089!) Rocky Mountain.....| 1,708 1,801] 1,888) 1,916 
eR ae 1'902| 1'908| 2’048| 1’990|| Montana. »...-| 1844] 17882) 13899] 1920 
Minois. .... ei oat 2,240 2'410 32,460 2435 ne a he aerate eee ,641) 1,656] 1,701 
: sistseveses| 1,784] 1,884"1'938] 1/936 Wyoming... 6.6... 1 ee tH 2 oes 3088 
Plains.. mn 1,659|-1,737| 1,851] 1,928] Utal-.-..2.....0 222] 11582) 1,641) 1,740) 1,753 
Minnesota. .. d 1710 pie 1,856) 1,916]| Far West...........+.| 2,241] 2,364) 2,428] 2.450 
‘a 1/803] 1914] Tio7a| 2osy|| Washington 1,990) 2,056) 2,134) 21160 
North pals +] 1398] 1431) 1467) Log7|| Nevada 2'308| 2382] Diao] SoR8 
Nebraska... 1.584 1/609 teed aay California 2,340) 2,477| 2,543] 2/559 
; 3 1,830) 2,001|| Territory of Hawatt.. qr 
1Per capita personal income TSH 17871 1881| 1,868 


Source of revenue 1959 1958 
See peeation income cares py aee 18, 
Individual ‘income’ “taxes ” hoi 


ti 
Withheld income and em 


LEN ciate Aenean i 


Source of revenue 
Grand total, all sources. Sone A 


peeeemnes= income and profits taxes, eral 


eran ‘organization ‘business income tax. 


Individual income and employment taxes, total.. 
Income tax not withheld. 
Income tax withheld and oid-age and disability insurance, ork 
Railroad retirement, ei 
Unemployment insurance. 


MEBCGTCS CARs, cis eel y wise din tie avis lege ainhe. 610 Wien etelSleieisin oie'neig oe eres 

SATE ORs Fics Eas tie er eee eee ois hk Pee eee wine, POI Tele ones sir oh a pieecmenerene 

Excise taxes, total, . 
Alcohol taxes. 


Distilled spitits..........-s.+. +e. 
Wines, one Ste. he 
Beer. 


Tobacco. ra; sie ; 
Stamp taxes 0 on aobamnents: ete. “and ‘playing cards. , 


See eae Coxe GxMEe CA LGEe OWierlr satekts om 5 eta tare 
Gasoline. Gin, WEP au ehe: aera 
Lubricating oil. 
Tires, inner tubes, and tread rubber. 
Motor vehicles, passenger, trucks, buses, ‘parts, ete. 
Radio and television sets, phonographs, ‘components, ete 
Refrigerators, freezers, air-conditioners. ......- 
Electric, gas, and of appliances, 5 percent 
Pistols and revolvers. 
Phonograph records. . 
Musical instruments 
Sporting goods. . 
Fishing rods. 
Business and store machines 
Cameras, lenses, film, and rOlecters, 
Electric light bulbs and tubes 
Firearms (other than pistols and revolvers), 
cartridges. . 
Mechanical pencils, pens, and lighters. . 
Matches. A apa eee 
Retailers’ excise taxes. SP are aha seca ate ete seme giepery)-9) ieTatiass.* 
DusEpes: 7 in cased 
Jewelry. . 
MRR eo nani ase mke ee sweet ah 
Toilet preparations. . 
Miscellaneous excise taxes, . 
Admissions to theaters, concerts, 
gardens, cabarets, etc.. a 


Club dues and initiation tees. ph retara 
Long-distance cap clas telegraph, cabie, radio, ete. 
| Leased wires eden 
Local telephone. service. ak 
Transportation of: 
Oil by pipsbngs: 
Saetey re 
Propert; 
Use of cae ‘deposit ‘poxes, 10 percent. 


ped eel and other vegetable al processed. . Bones 7 


Sugar 
Diesel and special motor fuels. 
Narcotics and marihuana. 


Coin-operated amusement and gaming d devices. aN See 


] Bowling alleys, pool tables. 
Wagering taxes: 
, Occupational tax. . 
] Wagers. 
Use tax on highway motor vehicles. - 
Adulterated and process or renovated | butter, fitted ¢ chee: 
imported oleomargarine, . ti 
Firearms. . Se ainic os sinie hoy 
Unclassified excise taxes: 
U: nape collections 
Undistributed depositary receipts. 


Taxes not otherwise classified... ...... +. 1sssrrecrrrstesereeee 


‘shells, ‘and’ pte 


“athletic contests, root- Se 


and 


U.S. Internal Revenue Collections for Fiscal Years 1955-1959 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 
1957 


$79,978,476,000 
20,533,316,000 
30° 531,116,000 

2/199,000 


, 


12;091;789,000 
34°209,992,000 
575,282,000 
335,880,000 


10,814,268,000 


2,946,461,000 
2/092:183,000 
91,617,000 
762,660,000 
1,734,021,000 
109,452,000 


3,974.135,000 


1956 


eeeersatemee t=" 
47,212,944,000 


fea OS eae ee 
1,277,052,000 
133,873,000 
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1955 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
091-209-000 |20,833,316.000 21,530,653,000 |21.298,522,000 |18,264,720,000 
.|12,348,714,000 |12,091,789,000 |12, 799,067,000 |11,830,260,000 |10,724,120, 000 
|36, 915,754,000 |34,785, 274,000 |32,865, 172.000 |30,478, 510,000 |26, 
Rass :020. Lak 330, 24, 


865,663 


taxes. 

Unemployment insuranee. : ,034, 6 "279, 986, 000 

poi gift taxes. 983,000] 1, 410, 925, 000} 1,377, 000 mara Se 237, 000 936.2 67,000 
BETBXOS So ceva aia Predte 130" Etre 993, 000|10.821,292,000 le 269, 046, 10; 009, 464,000 9,217, 935,000 


.. 179,797,973, 000 |79,978,476,000 180,171,971,000 |75,112,649,000 166,288,700,000 


Internal Revenue Collections 1958-59 


Source: internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 
Fiscal Year 1958 | Fiscal Year 1959 


$79,797,973,000 


18,091,509,000 
18,088,669,000 
2, 100 


49,588,488,000 
12'348,714,000 
36; 900 

324'020,000 


1,235,823,000 
117,160,000 
10,759,549.000 


3,002,096,000 
2) ri3y 149, Rit 
772,505,000 
1,806.816,000 
133,817,000 


3,958,789,000 
Egle ,253,000 


52,566,0 
093,000 
62,373,000 
2,028,000 
0,540,006 
14,590,000 
11,675,000 
89, Gon 
93,894,000 
24,288,000 
247936,000 
29,401,000 
14,617,000 13,909,000 
9,060.000 8,444,000 
5.111.000 5,262,000 
341,621.000 355,728,000 
58,785.000 61,468,000 
156.134,000 156,382,000 
28,544,000 29/909,000 
98,158,000 107,968,000 
1,741,327,000 1,435,953,000 
97,602,000 95,094,000 
64,813,000 
269,192,000 
BE 23,221,000 
370.810,000 398,023,000 
35,143,000 7,962,000 
225,809.000 227,044,000 
462,989,000 143, ae 000 
6,137,000 6,142,000 
9,383,000 1/689,000 
85,911,000 86,378,000 
46,061.000 52,528,000 
1,038,000 969,000 
17,513,000 16,894,000 
3,139,000 3,403,000 
628,000 566,000 
6,311,000 6,221,000 
33,117,000 32/532,000 
3,000 2,000 
22,000 29,000 
3,378,000 580,000 
—36, 127,000 65,771,000 
7,024, ,000 5,444,000 


—— 
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J, S. Internal Revenue Collections by Regions, 1959 


June 30, 1959) 
: Internal Revenue Service. (For Fiscal Year ending 
Nea (In thousands of dollars) 


3 individu: 
Miscellane- 
; Total Corporation | income and ® 
nd | employment] ous revenue 
Internal revenue regions and districts*| Collections income fea cee 
49,588,488 12,117. 
United States, total............+-+++ 5680" Hoo 18094815 3,238,482 1419, 
‘ 195,848 4 
8 si 113. 56 Be r94 Fre 
ert 294/162 580,851 1,108,729 
ete ‘861 150,83 3838 
1,147,281 pate: Pree . 
a8 897,341 2,981,987 401,290 
ety 4 7002 1 ; 
2,209,768 473,098 1,526,038 oe 
“gre | aro | wate | Mea 
Bess 176 297:7 
12,815,142 3,028,213 7,371,116 2,415,813 
427,064 1,463,698 "419, é 
5,010,803 1,037,143 1549.8) 1,423,848 
Merits. ccs. coe ane tare 1,409,488 $02,157 889,771 167,560 
UL SG (pee one : s a 2.370696 
Cincinnati rei pepe ee sue Ree 9,886,990 | 2,026,276 | 5,489,918 ia8.6e8 
CRTATEELU Ro tatierescistakote's, a p'-e 0 6107 4:B-as oe a wee - F| 5 : 
WWlevPlAN dish ccna \ciot cise sass nasal 2,688,447 646,004 1,675,900 
COlMbUS. . eee ce ee ee te ee eee seen Tho ORT 303260 1,129. 326,792 
Indianapolis..........++ sin 1,759, 7 132°704 "359° 622 : 
oe 308,029 52) 234, 0,592 
porate 2311453 207,781 635, 388/118 
cond "597,605 182/879 354.725 ; 
ae 536.788 886,657 3,093,195 576,893 
Dallas region a< he et 149°431 
Re uaveraue. SSIDLID a,agve? 286.146 938,808 152,213 
= Se ee eee bbe eee Try 259,188 929,707 116,416 
RRS ROCKS. il Gilat sowie e ceisiacna 3a fe aes ‘i ; i yf 
New Orleans. .......... 0000 an ete sobaes ee 
Oklahoma: City... 2. eee ce ee ees econ 5 ben’ aee 8.536 ine 1.798'406 
New York City region... .......0.. 0.42008 eg are eer eigen 8 886 
LUN OD, Rt one Ran Geer erage 601 7 
Brook ya. a 1Buaae poe i 137,623 
alo..... , , ’ ’ 
Lower Manhattan 5,643,607 2,569,029 2.476.976 597,602 
Syracuse......... 46,121 os Ee ete te 
Upper Manhattan. e 5,870,561 1,6 ga ieee cue a3 430 
ies region,........ . pate 1, pat 1790'302 3°760 
AFL SCARE METUERY ah nfaiaa fois niaraitt alt ia "ua. dfu.v/arneial ee Fi * SS wats 
MepPNCEROUTTO) a Ola pa eyes uals e(e te isr'e 6laie.nie.ots 6a, b:6)-5.0°8 7,79 8,345 (0,734 8,7 
PGRIVE RM Haotierctersrcs Acco. s va vccee ve oe 975,968 119,590 769.473 86.905 
an — ooe a76 10:287 82/238 i 
BT BO Gas as oe coe nraieien ote " e * 5 
Kansas NEV erence Nes hos 637 285 173,308 all aad 52,733 
ARERR ss ie eusie aia areleeele. acsveik ee . ’ ’ ’ 
St. Louis 1,278,604 294,617 793,448 190,539 
Wichite : 3780 331 '68s Si'316 48,77 
Philade 10,459,170 2,227,924 6,822,925 1,408,321 
Baltimore......... 1,937,468 242/355 1,409/978 285,135 
@amdeni....... +: a 460,777 89,561 340,636 1307389 
PMOSVAD Ravi ra Vaccisyac-narey ail aivtgs-aigwate ‘| 1,9827023 416,683 1,267,877 197,463 
Philadelphla ics os ecsaccseccce cel DOSTB2T 498,133 "781.933 07, 
Pittsburgh............ | 231637608 438,688 1,377,375 3 7,545 
PMESTODY Sete am eics o) weit wiasaha a MLE 6S. Fak «0:3 Late : 152,730 358,687 30, 
PAPEMMRTON Pecicnios ccagechece Kaneda tani 389,773 286,438 eis 
San Francisco region... ........ 0.000005 9,499,358 1,602,164 6,870,275 1,026, 
| eee Bae | gee | ga |" 
Booniuia.. 175,17 30,730 132'76 11677 
Los Angeles 3,830,273 661,843 2,815,581 352:849 
Bosiani 5, aor et? 68's goo oer 237316 
and... i : 
Reng. we big 414 898 18,151 80:08 115,817 
Bali Bake Clty iv ..: ck sccews sc : 2) : : 
MAD HTANCISCO, 5 ota5 0's wc ctcac ee es 3,093,345 514,156 2,077,654 501,535 
DeAULO Neon he ee teas esa kant: ol O018, 230 79,554 758,000 80,676 
International Operations Division. ...., 160,07: ,006 127, 30,624 
PNORVOVHICO. «a niTSses Gokicy anos 45,365 19 21,898 23/448 
RHEDS Scr eaate shat nla , 114,713 1,987 105,550 ‘176 
Collections not distributed 


Daa kek 815,004) 0) saree ivanetite 749,233 65,771 
Transferred to Government of Guam,. ||| — 4,343 —376 es alarecelh 


=3,967 Sh. 


TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES NOT SHOWN ABOVE 

BARAK Sassen oe wo.cie vs an : 
MOALIFOPTIB yi06i oe ccse a ve 
BEES Stes dip ee gaan acne ye 
Missouri. .......... 5 a 
MURS CEBOS lac sys laisse bacoste Se 
MPO MTED OEM: coal a oie acsis: anivulied a duas: sarosng MRE 5,098,596 8,536,182 1,798,406 
RARE n orcivia, 9 a: 02bi5 Gong, bates, 3 Saschaw a RO 5,047,385 1,307,558 3,098,242 641,585 
PRO HUSYLV ATS coaciess o's caves «sis oa vctee wae ae 5,392,798 1,089,551 3,517,996 785,251 
MIMRAS leetecnciaas cvaiaiie(as dios isi alaseleiie. amrcoirenn ooeraaee 2,682,478 545,334 1,868,515 268,629 
BUASLANR DOD Gs Gtsiesa!oscbWas\cas ss Sonor 970,288 176,235 715,178 78,875 

1fIncludes as follows—Individual income tax not 


x withheld $12,348,714,000; Withheld income tax and 
old-age insurance $36,390,385,000; Railroad retirement $525,369,000; Unemployment insurance $324 ,020,000. 
owing taxes—Estate $1,235,823,000: Gift $117,160,000; Alcohol $3,002,087,000; To- 
bacco $1,806,816,000; Other excise taxes $5,950,647,000; Taxes not otherwise classified $5,444,000. 


Finance—Taxable Returns; Individual Savings 155 


; *Tax rece! are credited the States in which the collections are made. Receipts in the various 
States do not indicate the tax burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne 
by persons in other States. 

**The figures concerning internal revenue receipts differ from such figures cdrried in other Treasury 
statements showing the financial condition of the Government, because the former represent collections 
by internal revenue officers throughout the country, including deposits by postmasters of amounts re- 
ceived from sale of documentary stamps and de ts of internal revenue collected on liquors through 
customs officers, while the latter represent the deposits of those collections in the Treasury or deposi- 
tories during the fiscal year concerned, the differences being due to the fact that some of the collections 
of the latter part of the fiscal year cannot be deposited or are not reported to the Treasury as deposited 
until after June 30, thus carrying them into the following fiscal year as recorded in the statements show- 
ing the condition of the Treasury. 


Individual Income Tax Returns, 1957 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department (Preliminary) 


: Total number | Adjusted gross Income tax 
Adjusted gross income classes of returns income Taxable incomie| after credits 
3,833,400 $1,255;738,000 |. =. . 2 es = one nT 
2,989,651 2,385,229,000 $ 197,014,000 $ 39,228,000 
4,178,054 5,184,175,000 1,014,728,000 201,208,000 
3,698,934 6,481,267,000 1,693,988,000 332,570,000 
3,843,211 8,655,018, 2,659,944,000 520,852,000 
3,815,40 10,485,324,000 3,641,778,000 716,095, 
3,886,778 ,615,444, 4,840,672,000 961,453, 
3,905,197 14,648,499,000 6,022,853,000 :208,538,000 
3,991,220 16,962,267,000 7,349,947,000 1,477,561,000 
3,877,207 18,410,113,000 8,316,508,000 ,672,842,000 
6,555,283 35,885,730,00' 17,083,015,000 3,438,513,000 
4,709,612 30,480,269,000 16,087,155,000 3,249,034,0) 
3,206,964 23,941,917,000 13,715,900,000 2,790,760,000 
2,091,262 17,706,439,00 10,833,164,000 2,226,224,000 
1,334,622 12,622,516,000 8,084,799,000 1,677,398,000 
2,213,510 25,995,133,000 17,969,278,000 3,851,830,080 
F 9,304,570, 6,969,574,000 1,638,348,000 
50,860 5,583,211,000 4,358,809,000 1,120,885,000 
366,399 12,227,673,000 9,942,054,000 3,104,270,000 
93,421 6,133,299,000 5,109,883,000 2,173,193,000 
14,127 1,686,294,000 1,390,411,000 716,994,000 
4,004 685,284,000 551,248,000 307,378,000 
3,997 1,127,667,000 882,511,000 536,086,000 
585 397,827,000 314,543,000 200,731,000 
223 447,528,000 333,301,000 231,648,000 
MPotak-wssucs sear ae ees 59,407,673 281,308,431,000 | 149,363,077,000 34,393,639,000 
Returns with no adjusted gross) 
income, non-taxable. ......... 417,448 987,865,000 


Grand total. ...,.........-. 59,825,121 $280,320,566,000 |$149,363,077,000 | $34,393,639,000 


Savings by Individuals in the United States 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Billions of Dollars) “Indicates less than $50 million. 


{ 
Type of savings! ~ 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 Jan. 


% 


O BHOHOHNHHMNMR DRC Oh NWR 
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— 
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1, Currency and deposits... 0... 6.6. ee eee 
Currency. aa cate 


| 


Demand deposits........-- 
Time and savings deposits . 

. Savings shares?... - rakto 

| BOCUTITICS. 5.05 reas > 
U.S. savings bonds ae eee 
Other U. 8. government*..... ..0 eer ee pee | 
State and local governments. ...-.- +. +<+-> 
Corporate and other... .. 6. #0 seer eee ees 

Bonds and notes!. .. 2... tee ere 
Investment company sharest.........+>- 
Other preferred and common stock... 

4, Private insurance and pension reserves. ... 
Insurance reserves... ... sear cece ees 
Insurance pension reserves. ....- 
Non-insured pension reserves... --. 0 ++. 4+ 

. Government insurance and pension reserves.°, . 

Increase in individuals’ debts... RAR IT  an 
Morigage debt®...-....---- 
Consumer debt®......- 
Security loans$... .. 

Net financial saving . - 

Non-farm homes”. . .°. 6-1. ss ee ee wn es ne 

Construction and equinment of non-profit 

atiCatlane oe gai a a OO F 

. Consumer durable goods... ...-..- o ee 32. 

Total gross saying (7+84+9+10).........! 58.0 
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156 Finance——Stock of Money; Business Failures 
Stock of Money in the United States 
. Source: Department : 
i Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 
Total Pape eee as > ; In Circulation 
June| stock of secu. against]. scinst U.S. 
Id and silver Faint) 
30 mone? in Total Gereificates (and maces (an Total 
reasur: notes 
of 1590) of 1890) 
ee a | oe 
lars Dollars Dollars 

1940 |28 BP yo) 874 21,830,935.523 19 G51,066.772 156,039,431 |11.333,196.181) 7.847.501.324 
1945 |48.009,399.687 |22,202,300,287 19,923,737.751 156,039,431 | 30,49 
1949 |53,103,980,266 26,861,355,044 25,554,810,696 156,039,431 (31,367. q 12 127,49 sf 

19. 52 353,019 |26,646,408,890 25,348,625,209 156,039,431 30,976,045,059 27,156,290 
1951 |50,985,938,646 |24,175,564,567 22,894,640,726 156.039,431 |32,00 2 
1952 |53.853.745,458 |25,810,839,931 24,528,270,090 156,039,431 |33,24 

953 |54,015,346,203 |24,960,949.928 5 ,045,916 156,039,43 »285,716, 
1954 |53,429,404,668 |24,480,869,89: 23,669,625,208 156,039,431 |34,195,207,639 |29,921,949, 

955 (308,618,138 |24,250,685,1 23,438,908,407 156,039,431 /|34, 726. 30,2 
1956 7 3 ,826 |24,330,005,990 2,347, 156,039,431 |34 947,916,327 0,715,188,963 
1957 |55,363,063,257 |25, 146,983,200 24,388,565,215 156,039,431 |35,475,545,017 |31,081,912,873 
1958 |54.058,079, 705|23,911,812,021 23,220,178,360 156,039,431 |35,415,219,529)31, 
1959 |53,260,401,509|22,257,483,912 21,863,048,419 156,039,431 |36,265,428,616/31,914,1 


There is maintained in the U. S. Treasury— 
G) as a reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of- 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- 
ceipt): (iii) as security for outstanding silver 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 
value at the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
notes are obligations of the United States and a 
first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
direct obligations of the United States. Each Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund, 
are counted as part of the required reserve. “‘Gold 
certificates’? as herein used includes credits with 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Y 


Source: Treasury Department = 


Pct. 
June| Gold coin Silver Subsidary Federal National Other of gold 
30 and dollars silver reserve bank and to tot. 
bullion notes notes total money 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll Dollars Dollars 
1940, |19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 402,260,615 | 5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 |28,457,959,138 | 63.41 
1945 .|20,212,973,114 | 493,943,078 825.798,486 |23,650.974.895 | 121,215,375 |48,009,399,687 | 42.10 
1949 ,|24,466,824,100 | 492,857,480 989,455,582 |24,040,979,400 93,834,756 |53,103,980,266 | 46.07 
1950. |24,230,720,268 | 492,582,858 |1,001,573,600 |23,602,679,835 87,615,382 |52,440,353,019 | 46.20 
1951.|21,755,888,335 | 492,248,551 |1,041,945,901 |24,574,933,690 :381,737 |50,985,938,646 | 42.67 
1952 ,|23,346,498,498 | 491,896,851 |1,117,889,100 |25,753,569,515 78,367,468 |53,853,745,458 | 43.35 
1953 462,817,840 | 491,517,862 |1,193,757,500 |26,698,399,895 74,472,259 |54,015,346,203 | 41.58 
1954 ,|21,927,002,967 | 491,020,651 |1,275,666,000 |26,543,176,545 70,615,624 |53,429,404,668 | 41.04 
1955. |21,677,574,826 | 490,347,400 |1,296,140,3' 26,629,030,415 67.378,909 |53,208,618,318 | 40.66 
1956 .|21,799 145,323 | 488,650,400 |1,317,444, 27,177,987,170 64,613,453 |54,008,742,886 | 40,36 
1957 .|22,622,942,692 | 488,435,800 /|1,382,455,600 |27,632, »755 2,076,657 |55,363,063,257—| 40.86 
1958, /21,356,155,604 | 488,246,700 |1,448,812,500 |27,498,453,915 59,905,142 |54,058,079,705 | 39.51 
1959.|19,704,586,790 | 488,046,100 |1,496,953,100 |28,276,428,600 57,732,450 |53,260,401,509 | 37.00 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1934 and since), excludes gold not held in the Treasury. 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.: data do not include banks 


Year Number |Liabilities Year Number Liabilities! Year | Number Liabilities 
($1,000) ($1,000) 1, 
1940 13,619 166,684 1947. 3,474 204,612 1954. ...., 11,086 seo'ons 
11,848 136,104 1948 5,250 234,620 1955. 10,969 449,380 
the 9,405 100,763 1949, 9,246 308,109 1956. 12,686 562,697 
‘| $555 | si'8e0. ||tose soes | 260'ee7 ||1088: 1i'904 | S28'358 
‘ i 31, 951. ; , 5 4,964 3 
809 30,225 | 1952. 7,611 283,314 es Bene 
1,129 67,349 1953 8,862 394,153 \ 


A business failure, as defined for this record, in court action, such as receivership, and since . 
occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary may or may not lead to disturbances; as well 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors, 2S, businesses making voluntary compromises with 
Boapidcally, cthenpunrd: Bradstroctrecordtofstatle creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 


: with the bankruptcy reports of - 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- eral of the United States is seat rSscine eee 


ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in ter give complete coverage of all types of case - 
bankruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, cluding farmers, employees, professional men ‘an 
etc.; voluntary withdrawals from business with others not in business, all of which are excluded 


known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. 
House Committee Tells How Communists Finance Activities 
one. ee ttee oF Un-American Activities of the U S. House of Representatives, Rep. Francis E 
mente 3a a) a + On Sept. 25. 1959, reported that relief packages sent by American citizens to 
Hotes eke pi Bee a) ee aes Bubieet fo Page fees levied by Communist agents. It said 
: on, Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia do not it CAR 
to operate in their countries. Instead citizens who send reli ke eres 
t elief packages to relatives in those ti 
must pay exorbitant duties and fees for the privilege, u ois, Tht 
nd 3 » up to 250% of the valu 
money, says the Committee is ‘‘used to finance Communist activities within thet dren: Pea it ts 


estimated that millions of dollars are thus collected. The Committ 
conducted in Canada provides the Communist a : ith $20,000,000 fo $00 pes 0U veer a te 
sum is used to finance Communist activities ieee With $20,000, 000:.00 “650, 20 te ea ee 


° 
- 


Finance—Banks, Deposits, Assets, Liabilities; Currency 757 
All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
nae tg aH case Sera ey ie bese ler States Aatir) cok gaa pee pica banks, trust 
com) ’ tual and private an lustr: 
institutions that are treated as ba by the Federal bank supervisory Guoncin ts RE ee 


Total Deposits 
Number of Banke (in millions of dollars) 
Nonmember 
banks 


Nonmember 
ks 


Member banks 


7,181|237,204|173,9041110,065| 63,839] 32,843] 30.4 
57|182,816 116,714! 66,102| 34,013 Here 


Includes one bank in Alaska and one in the Virgin Islands that became members on April 15, 1954, 
and May 31, 1957, respectively. 2June 6, 1957. 3June 23, 1958. 4Dec. 31, 1958. 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1959 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. (In thousands of dollars) 


Invest- Invest- 
States Loans ments* Deposits States Loans ments* | Deposits 
Maine....... $511,515] $326,213) $1,003,714|| North Dakota.. 251,197) 333,217 
N. Hampshire 523,529) 247,656 864, 162||South Dakota. . 303,190 
Vermont...... 314,033 116,159 486,825|| Nebraska...... ‘ 


Massachusetts..| 5,975,83 3,237,352] 10,542,489||Kansas........ 
2,850) 290 


Rhode Island. . 739,696) 342,8 1,289,290}| Montana ,617 812, 
Connecticut....| 2,500,332] 1,242,102) 4,565,931); Wyoming...... 157,979 399,452 
New England.| 10,564,942) 5,512,332) 18,752,411||Colorado...... 581,606| 1,874,708 
| | pares ; pepene 667, an 
New York.....| 36,572,157| 14,223,401) 62,624,803 SRE oH , 2,546,6' 
New Jersey. 3,669,837 2,380,494 1939-348 Western...... 3,987,430| 11,709,727 
ennsylyania. . . ’ 7 5 B ; 
ape ah 356,299 252/296 789.517 Wasiinaton:: Se 910,288 3,008,506 
Maryland.....| 1,228,729) 1,009,732] 2,870,765)| ArtBOn. : - . , 633,394) 1,999,319 
Dist. of Col... :| ,°670,206) , 525.163) 1,503,733 vines Oana cr iaam ae 
Eastern....... 50,021,962) 22,726,9 5 291,259,241 Utah. : 256,131 914,310 
wie ae vada. aT ; ; 
Virginia.......| 1484081] 954410] 9.316.232)/ Arizona. 2.0.) 241'667| 1,056.53 
est Virginia. . p ‘ 223, Pacific........ 1992, r 
Aer cae Re ee MLLER roca sca vangreiee 
Sout arolina, , , , Total states... |121,562,233 ,632, 035, 
Georgia. ei 1,248°068 : 832,381 2,717,738 ‘otal states 121,562,2 73,632,077 250 035,570 
Floridas sn). ,708, - 5 1498, WRT ASRE SO niceties 67,313 72,867 0,496 
Alabama...... 808,246 590,674, 1,951,318!|Canal Zone... . 16 5DSI ieee aa EL 
Mississippi.... . 467,028 345,790) 1,232,084/|Guam......... 935933) (a cee 21,786 
Louisiana...... 1,083,515) 879,546) 2,802,600||Hawaii........ 288,862 148,995 569,662 
Texas.........| 5,015,157} 2,954,056] 11,558,278/|Puerto Rico... . 349,577) 70,016 480,148 
Arkansas. ..... 447,340) 338,464| 1,164,293|'Samoa........ 273 1,307 782 
Kentucky..... 901,969 783,827|  2,243,851)| Virgin Islands. . 8,734 9.830. 22.457 
Tennessee.....| _ 1,388,995) 825,771} _3,050,645|| Total posses - 
Southern.. ...| 16,540,214| 11,601,318) 39,221,693)| sions....... 725,245 303,015| 1,295,942 
4,931,807} 3,714,185] 10,897,381||/Total U.S. and 


1,742,904} 1,839,359) 4,555,574 possessions. |122,287,478| 73,935,092 |251,331,512 
6,557,006] 6,292,967) 16,845,295 
3,547,920] 2,979,141! 8,190,054 *Investment figures above are for U. S. Govern- 
1,768,180] 1,672,575} 4,387,806)|ment securities, direct and guaranteed obliga- 
2'003,051| 1,286,643} 4,354,672||tions. Other investment totals follow: Obligations 


Iowa..........| 1,400;095| 1,041,660] 3,146,539|/of States and political subdivisions, $17,310,671; - 

Missouri...... 2°404.459| 1,984,925] 5,956,493//000; other bonds, notes and debentures, $7,661,- 

Middle 5 — 486,000; corporate stocks, including stocks of 
Western. ...| 24,355,422| 20,811.455| 58,333,814|| Federal Reserve banks, $1,417,734,000. 


U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 


Source: Federal Reserve System 
Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. (In millions of dollars) 


End phar dy Coin and sata ice ae Large denomination currency Unas- 

° Lol en es, i ca OA ne dan Tekan £2 HAA LEK DHIINUATROR sorted 
year | tion | Total|Coin| $1 |$2| $5 | $10 | $20 | Total) $50 |$100 {$500 |31,000 $5,000 /$10,000 

28,515/ 20,683 |1,274| 1,039] 73|2,313 6,782| 9,201] 7,834|2,327|4,220| 454/ 801 7 24 2 

17 23868] 20,020/1,404/ 1,048} 65 /2,110 6,275| 9,119] 8,850/2,548/5,070} 428) 782 5 17 3 
1948 | 28/224) 19,529|1,464| 1,049) 64 |2,047, 6,060 8,846] 8,698 |2,494 |5,074| 400| 707 5 17 3 
1949 | 27,600] 19,025|1,484/ 1,066) 62 2'004) 5,897| 8,512] 8,578|2,435|/5,056| 382) 689 4 11 3 
4956 | 27,741] 19'305 |1,554| 1,113) 64 |2,049 5,998] 8,529) 8,438/2,422|5,043| 368) 588 4 12 2 
1951 | 29,206) 20,530|1,654) 1,182/67 2,12016,329| 9,177| 8,678|2,544|5,207| 355) 556 4 12 2 
1952 | 30,433) 21,450/1,750) 1,228) 71 2'143/6,561| 9,696] 8,985|2,669|5,447| 343 512 4 10 2 
1953 | 30,781) 21,636 |1,812) 1,249] 72 2°119/6,565| 9,819) 9,146 |2,732 5,581) 333) 486 4 il 2 
1954 |30,509| 21,374 |1,834) 1,256) 71)2,098) 6.450| 9,665] 9,136 |2,720|5,612| 321] 464 3 15 2 
1955 131'158 22'021|1,927| 1,312|75|2,151|6,617| 9,940) 9.136 2,736 |5,641| 207| 438 3 12 2k 
1956 131.790| 22,598 |2,027| 1,369) 78 |2,196 6.734110,194| 9,192 |2,771|5,704| 292) 407 3 14 
1957 |31,834| 22,626 |2,110) 1,398] 80 |2, 188) 6.662 10,187) 9.208 |2,777/|5,752| 280| 384 3 187 ee oree 
1958 |32, 193) 22,856 |2, 182) 1,494) 83 2.186\6,624|10,288) 9,337|2,792|5,886| 275) 373 3 9 


oe os ee ss CU eee ll | _ a ae 
7158 Finance—Bank Clearings, Suspensions; Gold Reserves; Foreign waehange q 
Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 


Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. , 
Wr. (Cal.) New York| Phila. | Chicago Boston Los Ang. | San Lies Detroit im. 


$1,000} $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000, | $1,000 0 

: 16,909,000] 13.194,988| 10,645,822) 5,852,244 3,16 3 

BB RON eae) ease Ae) SAR LCtnae| ear oa 
1950,.2 2; |309°368'624| 811102000] 40/674.983| 25:348,336| 26.504.731| 21:982.689) 2.855.273 16,707,120 


"062; "819,527| 32,472,726) 42,818,633] 31,492,157 0,057,800 
ee 330/186: 708 ea'744' 000 57.-473.491| 35,181,008| 46,060.442| 33,794,915] 38,388,304] 20,713,841 
1957... |581/449:756| 57'659,000] 59,053,972| 35,886,428] 45,916,099] 34,871,764| 38,786,565| 21,213,606 
1958... |1623'611,172| 52,893,000] 59,231,616! 36,258,125! 45,219,579! 35,458,748! 33,4170! 23,290,290 


Yr. (Gal.)|Pittsb’rgh 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
245.7181 3,417,055] °3.940,654) 3,044,735 
Pore y75i 8.734.407 4,822'016| 3,787,088 


Cleveland| St. Louis | Minneap. |Baltimore| Cincin. |N. Orleans; Louisville 


1 914] 13,589,421! 9,355,086) 9,637,124 
309,878] 14,668,959] 10,347,638] 10,158,851 
2,752| 14,861,656} 10,925,550) 10,114,497 
.785,563! 14,430,270! 10,615,177! 10,061,574 


23,631,699) 29,267,100 
24,966,937) 30,329,426 
22,423,630! 27,888,780 
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22,400,597 


Bank Suspensions 
Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, durin: 
the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does n 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 
some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen- Suspen- Suspen- 

Year sions Deposits sions Deposits Year | sions Deposits 
1929... 659 230,643,000 ees 55 13,012,000 | 1950. .... i 42,000 
1930..... 3,352 853,363,000}|1939..... 42 34,998,000|/1951..,.. 3 3,113,000 
MOD Live-die-5 2,294 |1,690,669,000 22 5.943.000|/1952..... 3 1,414,000 
1932..... 1,45 715.626.00) 8 3,726,000}|1953..... 4 44,412,000 
19337. t) 3,598,975,000 9 1,702,000)!1954..... 3 2,880,000 

AaB 6,937,000 4 6,223,000})1955..... eS 6,498,000 
Fiakanoes 34 10,015,000|/1944., 1 5,000]}1956..... 3 11,881,000 
1936. -..5 44 11,306,000)|1947..... 1 167,000]}1957..... 3 12,869,000 
MO8%0 25)... 59 19,723,000]/1949, .... 4 2,445,000|/1958.. .. 8 6,287,000 


*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
banking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
holiday; 2,124 mks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 
which had not been licensed by June 30. 1933. 

No suspensions in years 1945, 1946 and 1948. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(Millions of dollars; at par of exchange.) 


Ne- |Swit- 


December] U. S.| Unit. |France|Ger- |ther-| zer- |Spain| U.S. | Italy| Bel- |Can- 
King.} mia’y jlands | land S.R. | © gium| ada 
1 2,000 29 | 617 | 502 144 

1 TiO00 -}eeites 270 1,342 361 

a POG Prater 265 |1,430 54, 

1 SAB ‘Severe 231 |1,356 294 

1 DAB Ta. vie 166 {1,387 408 

1 Bas oie ms 195 {1,504 496 

1 iy ae 311 {1,470 5906 

1 548 28 |.316 |1,452 850 

1 573 | 140 | 544 {1,411 896 

1 576 | 326 | 737 {1,459 996 

1 576 | 626 | 796 [1,513 1,080 

1 861 | 920 | 865 |1,597 141 

1 861 (1,494 | 844 1/1, i133 

1 575 |2,542 | 744 11,718 1,115 

1 589 [2,639 {1,050 |1,925 1,078 


1Beginning 1939 figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 


1958 Gold Reserves in other countries (in millions of dollars)—Brazil 325: . ; - 
mark 31; Egypt 174; Indonesia 37; Iran 141; Mexico 143; Soy Zeginnt SS. mobery ate Penion 


South Africa 211; Sweden 204; Turkey 144; Ur % : 
nea y Uruguay 180; Venezuela 719; Bank for International 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others t 
of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) eg tates Pecans Grea» 
COUNTRY AND PAR NOV. 12, 1959 


Europe 

Great Britaiin ($2.80 per pound)......... 2.8040 New Zealand ($2.80 per pound)............ 2.7978 
Belgium (2.00 cents per franc) Pou een 2'00 South Africa ($2.80 per pound)........... 2.8078 
Renate Avan goats ke DEE Reyer Bat Far East 

ance (0. cents per franc)....... 0,20-7/16 | Hong Kong (17.5¢ per Hong Kon: 
Sar peebU bis) 23.809 cents per Sabial ee (Caleutta} (21.00 Geats per ce eH 
Rees Ce sik canis Hak cule: cu hea LD akistan (Karachi) (21.00 cents per rupee) 21.06 
Italy (par value for lira not yet 

established) Lira per dollar ..... ..... 620.60 
Norway (14.00 cents per krone)........... 
Portugal (28.75 escudos per dollar)........ 3.bL 
Spain (60 pesetas per dollar). .......... 1.68 
Sweden (19.33 cents per krona).......... 19.31 
Switzerland (4.37 francs per dollar) 23.07 

3 Other Continents 

Australia ($2.24 per pound)............... 2.2432 
Canada (Free) ‘cents................. . 105.484 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Stock Exchange 


¥. Stocks Bonds Seats 
ear a 
(Cal.) penares Par Value | High | Low 
Dollars Dollars |Dollars 
1900.. 138, a1 ,000] 579,293,000] 47,500) 37,500 
1905. "569, 1,026/254,000| 85,000] 72/000 
1910 163,705,000] '634,863,000| 94,000] 65,000 
1915. 172,497,000| 961,700,000) 74,000} 38,000 
1920. 2 ,000} 3, ,000|115,000| 85,000 
1925. 459,717,623} 3,427 042,210) 150,000 ,000 
1929*. . |1,124,800,410) 2,996, ,000] 625,000 |525,000 
1930.. 810,632,546) 2.720,301, 480.000 |205,000 
1935...| 381,635,752) 3.339, 458, 45.000 | 70,000 
1940. . 7,599,749) 1,669,438, 60,000} 33.000 
1941. 170,603,671)2,111, 35,000} 19.000 
1942. 125,685, 298/2,311, 7 30,000} 17,000 
1943, 278,741,765|3.254,717,725| 48,000| 27,000 
1944. 263, 074018 2,694, 704,000! 75,000) 40,000 


*Record high. 
As of the close of business Dec. 


Stocks nds 
Year ————d 

(Cal.,) Shares Par Value | High | Low 
No. Dollars Dollars |Dollars 
1945. 377,563,575) 2,261,985,110! 95,000] 49,000 
1946. 363,709,312) 1/364,174,150| 97,000 .000 
1947. 253'623.894| 11075.541.420 70,000 ,000 
1948. 302,215,965) 1,013,829,210 ,000} 46,000 
1949. 272,203,402) 817,949,070) 49,000} 35 000 
1950 524,799.621) 1, 112; 425,170} 54,000) 46,000 
443°504,076 002,920 68,000] 52,000 
,805,179| 772,875,640! 55,000] 39,000 
354,851,325) 775,940,140) 60,000] 38.000 
573,374,622} 979,510,030} 88,000 000 
..+| 649,602,291) 1,045,949,100| 90, 80,000 
56...) 556,284,172) 1,068,933,850) 113,000| 75,000 
1957...| 559,946,890) 1,081,596,630) 89, 65,000 
1958... .| 747, 1058, "306! 1,382°243,120!127,000| 69,000 


31, 1958, there were 1,507 stock issues aggregating 5,016,715,431 


shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total value of $276,665,190,925. 


American Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: American Stock Exchange 


Seat price Seat price 
3 Yearly volumes ranges F Yearly volumes ranges 
ate ate 
Stocks ’ Bonds High Low Stocks Bonds High Low 
1929... |476,140,375] $513, ke 000 $254, 000]$150,000]/1948...| 75,016,108] $59,757,000] $23,000] $12,500 
19380... |222,270,065| 863,541,000 225,000] 70.000/|1949: ; 66,201,828 49,636,00 10,000 5,500 
1935...| 75.747.764|1, rte 440. 000} 33.000} 12 000)/1950...|107,792,340 47,549,000) 11,000 6,500 
1940...) 42,928.377 303,902,000 7.250 6,900}|1951... |111,629,218 38,832,000} 15,500 9,500 
1941...| 34,656,354) 249,705,000 2,600 1,000||1952.. . |106,237,657 28,565,0 ,000| 12,000 
1942,..| 22,301,852 176,704,500 1,700 650}| 1953, . . |102,378,937. 32,114,800} 15,000} 10,100 
1943...| 71,374,283 ,109,000 8,500 1,600]|1954. . . |162,948,71 30,697,000} 19,000} 10,000 
1944. . (061,783| 181,073,500} — 16,000 7,500)| 1955... |228,955,915 35,330,000 2,000 +500 
1945. ./143,309,392] 167,333,000] 32,000] 12,000))1956.. . |228,231,047 22,282,000} 31,500) 19,500 
1946. . .|137,313,214 79,770,000} 37,500} 19.000\|1957.. . }214.011,566 16,538,000} 28,000} 21,500 
1947. |-{ 72,376,027 88,638.000 25.000! 13.500\|1958.. . 240,358,524 22,790,000\ _42,000' 18,000 


Change of name from New York Curb Exchange 


was effected January 5, 1953. 


Bureau of the Mint 
Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- 
tivities were placed under a newly organized 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the 
Treasur, 

The iparesu of the Mint manufactures all do- 


mestic coins, ecquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
guards the Government’s holdings of monetary 
metals, administers the issuance of Treasury 
licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
for business purposes. Other activities include the 
refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
governments, manufacture of medais for the armed 
services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
ores. Coinage production of the United States 
te for the calendar year 1958 is shown as 
ollows. 


DOMESTIC COINAGE EXECUTED, BY MINTS, DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1958 


Denomination 


SILVER 


Half dollars: . . 


Philadelphia 


$2,021,000.00 


Denver | Total value Total pieces 


$11,981,206.00 


'$14,002,206.00 28,004,412 
84,484,900 


; 1590,000.00| 19,531,225.00 | 21,121\225.00 : 
Ce 3,191,000.00| _13,656,460.00 | 16,847,460.00 168,474,600 
es if 
Total silver... Eee a 6,802,000.00| 45,168,891.00 | 51,970,891.00 280,963,912 
(0) 
Five-cent ee ¥ BR rae 854,400.00]  8,412,456.00 | 9,266,856.00 185,337,120 
One-cent pieces. - . 2,525:250.00| _ 8,009/533.00 | 10,534,783.00 | 1,053,478,300 


Total minor... 


3,379,650.00 


16,421,989.00 | 19,801,639.00 | 1,238,815,420 


Total domestic coinage.... Sines 


10,181,650.00! 


61,590,880.00 | 71,772,530.00 | 1,519,779,332 


In addition, Proof Coins manufactured at Philadelphia—875, 652 sets. 
COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (PIECES) 


0,000,000; Dominican Republic 5,000, 000; 
2, S0'000: Philippines 30,003,000; Total 152, 575,000. 


United States Customs and 


Ethiopia 43,072,000; Haiti 22,500,000; Honduras 


Internal Revenue Receipts 


Source: Treasury Department 


Gross. 
refunds of receipts. 


Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 


"Ye Internal Year Internal Year Internal 
Gincal) Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue 


—_—_—— 


Dol Dollars Dolla Dollars Dol 
i 039. 208. 014/}1948., .|421, 993.0 028/41,853, 435, 252||1954.. ,1562,020,618/70,299, ia 501 
sean 1855. 7300 9903 3: 277,690,028]|1949.. *1384'484'796|40,307,284,874||1955.. . /606,396,634|66,288,691,586 
1940. 348. 590.635| 5,303.133.988]/1950.. .|422,650,329|39 "448 .607,109||1956. . .|704,897.516|75, 109,083, 197 
1945. gee 775,542 |43,902,001,929]/1951.. . |624, '008/052'51,106,094,99 tte 754,461,446 80,171,970,804 
1946... 435, *475,072' 40,310, 333,298||1952.. . |550,696,379 65.634,894,258||1958.. 799, 504,808 79,978,476,483 
1947 494.078, 260!39,.479.408.695!! 1953. . +1613,419,582!70,170,973,876 1959(p) 948,422'135 79,797,968,367 


(p) Preliminary. 
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Farmers’ Marketing, Farm Supply, and Related Cooperatives 
Source: Farmer Cooperative Service (Marketing Season 1956-19574) 
A marketing season epee the period during bates the farm products of a specified year are moved 


into the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap. : 


-| Mem- Busi- 
Coopera- | Mem- Busi- Coopera 
trea bership | ness? tives ness* 
+ $1,000 
No. $1, ‘ 
oie 85,395) 44,849) eri 
2 61,855) B Heep 
118 81,140] 117,868 nee 
44 129,880) 1,066,525) Sree 
112 7385) 5,321 59°20, 
32 17,045) 51,780) raat 
oe 300 170979 43 
104 ; ; ; 
“e a oes a er 
9 7 qt 5 
621 552,180] 638,346 ee 
146 418,945} 401,466 aruan 
690 408,370 i Perigo 
362 197,280] 265,824) yes 
88 232,830| 152,152 anaes 
57 24,350 43,047 $8 me 
21 23,755 42,048 aoe 
95,940, 96,952 75, = 
9 ,000, 65,909) ae 
238 207,940] 334,163 one 
1,283 569,110) 711,304 eo 
4 133,100] 167,323 882 
RTE, sn 261 200.280 311,748 18, 
SE ics 175 59, ; —$__|—___—_ 
hee oceans 410 260,225| 277,524 7,671,730! 10,359,309 


iPreliminary. 2This figure is adjusted for duplication resulting from intercooperative business. 


Consumer Credit Statistics 
Source: Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 


Instalment credit Noninstalment credit 
@ 
oO ' !'@ 
= ' b=} ' 
(88 | ER]. zs | 3 
End of year Total ° 8 Sta a a9 a 
or month ex eee | HES ¢ +, 2% £3 oa 
9 68 a3 ge 7 ue ‘oe 3s 
| gee | fee | 82 | & | Be | ge | bs 
<8 | 638 | x83] £8 = mb | O8 | a6 
$397 $791 $119 $869 | $2,935 $624 | $1,517 $794 
455 816 18: .009 3,203 46 1,612 845 
1,924 2,143 718 1,910 4,875 1,356 2,353 1,166 
3,018 2,901 8 2,224 5,402 1,445 2073 1284 
4,555 3,706 898 2,431 5,715 1,532 2,795 1,388 
6,074 4,799 1,016 2,814 6,692 1,821 3,291 ,080 
5,972 4,880 1,085 3,357 7,323 1,934 3,605 1,784 
7,733 6,174 1,385 4,111 7,998 2,120 4,011 1,867 
9,835 6,779 1,610 4,781 8,238 187 4,124 1,927 
9,809 6,751 1,616 5,392 72 2.408 4.308 2.008 
13,472 7,634 1,689 6,163 9.712 3,002 4,579 2.131 
14.459 8,510 895 6,963 | 10,270 3.253 4,735 2,282 
15,409 8,692 2,091 7,903 | 10,679 3,365 4,829 2,485 
14,131 9,007 2,145 8,582 ,200 5,018 2,639 
e 33, 14,155 8,881 2,125 8,607 | 10,647 3,464 4,504 2,679 
Feb.....| 44,071 | 33,751 14,223 8,767 2,116 8,645 | 10,320 3,563 4,004 75% 
Mar... .| 44,203 | 33,943 14,875 8,721 2,127 8,720 | 10,260 3,618 3,883 2,759 
Apr.....| 44,916 | 84,453 | 14,686 8,777 2,149 8,841 | 10,463 : 3,997 2,792 
May....!| 45,790 | 35,029 | 14,991 8,911 2,198 8,929 | 10,761 3,779 4,220 2,762 


MIneludes all consumer instalment credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles and 
other consumer goods, whether held by retail outlets or financial institutions. Includes credit on pur- 
shases by individuals of automobiles or other consumer goods that may be used in part for business. 


*Includes only repair and modernization loans held by financial institutions; such loans held by 
retail outlets are included in ‘‘other consumer goods paper.’”’ 


United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Source: Division of Statistics & Research, Institute of Life Insurance 
In millions of dollars. « 


Purchases of Life Insurance! 


Insurance in Force 


| ee 
Ordi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- 
mary |Group] trial Total nary | Group | trial | Credit | Total | Assets 


tees $700 | $4,000 |$12,000 |$70,684 |$10,208 |$17,471 $101 neath $23,2168 


691 3,350 | 10,730 | 79,346 | 14,938 | 20/866 380 |115,53 

9,859 1,265 3.430 | 14,554 |101,550 | 221172 | 27/675 365 |151,762 | 44°797 

17,326 6,068 5,402 | 28,796 {149,071 | 47,793 | 337435 3,889 |234,168 : 
20,299 5,253 987 | 31,539 |170,795 | 62,913 | 36,44: 6,4 276,591 | 73,375 

23,489 43 6,506 | 36,238 [184,859 | 72,913 | 37.781 8,7 304,259 9 
5,276 |213,324 1846 | 245,446 |198,419 | 86.395 i 10,241 |333,719 | 84,486 
0,827 211,258 342 | 248,427 »600 |101,300 || 39, 14,750 |372,332 | 90,432 
36,375 407 6,531 | 55,313 |238,099 |117,324 0,10: 17,098 |412,630 | 96,011 
5 45,635 14,325 6,766 | 66,726 |264,678 |133,794 | 40,139 19,748 |458,359 |101,309 
LODS. 2; .. 5 47,648 | 12,201 6,982 | 66,831 |287,834 |144,607 | 39.646 21,474 |493,561 1107,580 
1959, 6 mon.*| 25,033 4,717 3,499 | 33/249 | na. n.a n.a, na. !515,000 '110,424 


*Estimate. n. a. Not available. 


iFigures exclude credit life insurance. 
*Includes group life on Federal E 


mployees; $6,738,000,000 in 1954,and $1,925,000,000 in 1955. 
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U. S. Government 


Source: Commodity Credit Corporation, U. S. Department of Agricuture 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was 
ereated Oct. 17, 1933, and became a part of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1939. It is authorized 
_-to engage in buying, selling, lending and related 
activities in agricultural commodities, with the 
object of supporting farm prices. The 82nd 
Congress provided that price support should be 
at 90% of parity for basic agricultural com- 
modities and 75% to 90% for all other agricultural 
commodities for the 1953 and 1954 crops. The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 provided for flexible price 
supports on the basic commodities, beginning with 
the 1955 crop, at a level ranging from a minimum 
of 82.5% of parity to a maximum of 90% for 
1955 and from a minimum of 75% to a maximum 
of 90% in following years. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized 
by statute to borrow money as needed. This au- 
thorization was increased from $12,000,000,000 to 
$14,500,000,000 maximum amount to be outstanding 
at any one time on Aug. 1, 1956. 


Effective Nov. 2, 1953, CCC has been a part o; 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of the = 
partment of Agriculture, the administrator of 
oF gaitet also being executive vice president 
G) 7 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, the 
total dollar volume of price support extended on 
1958 crops totaled $4,005,000,000. This compared 
inc $2,684,000,000 on 1957 crops through June 30, 


PROGRAM RESULTS—Price support programs* 
Oct 17, 1933, through June 30, 1959 


Program . 
Basic commodities........- 
Designated nonbasic 

commodities..........,.-Loss 
Other nonbasic commodities, Loss 
Exchange commodities: 

Nowa and critical 

materials............ 


Amount 
. Loss $2,815,948,495 


2,483,838,290 
1,110,550,465 


...- Loss 5,690,000 
Total price support...Loss 6,416,027,250 
Special milk program for 

GHHGTON, noses Pee LORS 264,266,614 

Supply program........... Gain 315,145,137 
Foreign purchase program.. ,Gain 50,341,87 

Emergency feed program... . Loss 41,915,799 

Commodity export program. Loss 539,869,242 


Program Amount 
Storage facilities program... Loss $12,535,952 
Accounts & notes receivable 
(charge offs)............... L088 8,521,936 
National Wool Act payments 

recoverable by appro- 
PIIAHONA scabs. oe eater Gain 


125,632,874 
Total (excluding war- 


time consumer sub- 
sidy cost)... 206s 55 Loss 6,792,016,903 

Wartime consumer subsidy 
DIORYAM* Sistine oe s.ceeere Loss 2,102,281,073 
Grand total. ......... Loss $8,894,297,976 


*Of the basic commodities of the price support program the CCC reflected a loss of $1,061,215,716 on 
corn and cornmeal; a loss of $813,977,104 on wheat and wheat flour; a loss of $630,841,183 on cotton and 
a loss of $172,685,392 on peanuts, On nonbasic commodities there was a loss of $478,553,402 on Irish 
potatoes and a loss of $189,698,695 on eggs prior to their being removed from the list of commodities 
supported. Other major losses are $1,760,124,929 on milk and butterfat and $241,601,312 loss on wool 


which commodities are under mandatery support 


by present legislation. Other nonbasic commodities 


for which supports are permissive reflected losses of $225,027,570 on grain sorghum; $167,497,424 on 
flaxseed and linseed oil; $132,181,378 on barley, and $117,612,809 on cottonseed and products. 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1959 
New loans made 


No. 


Commodity 
Amount 


i modities: 
palin 2 fete noes 211,833} $410,295,634 
Cotton—extra long staple 42,85: 16,092,106 
Cotton—upland........ |3,987,165} 1,156,790,588 
PeAniGioe wiser. a keine 76 ,837,970 
ice. . é 3,783 41,086,792 
EOHACODT. nish ow sis enfaje 3 15 106,248,036 
Wheat 486,140) 1,040,721,166 
Total.......-.-+0e++ |4,731,866} 2,798,072,295 
Desiguated pomvaels 
it G 

Seloudy ic iece 153 524,708 

Pang Oils, teins Ais. 1,119 7,112,655 

POts i520 5 Sain e's 1,272 7,637,364 
Other nonbatic 
ties: 

CRariey 23 = Pee 59,705 78,992,996 
Beans, dry edible....... 5,855) 20,827,185 
Cottonseed.......-..+..+ 6 102,447 
Flaxseed... 2c. 6.2 2. +> 25,133 32,864,642 
Grain sorghum.........}| 190,681 280,039,442 
te eepetiy md ie ae 1 648,279 

Turpentine.......--- 1 84,266 
IBIS: Howe ie > at Ge 38,793 38,073,806 
ELGG Src gine stse eee 10,72 8,976,149 
Soybeans... .....-+- +55. 157,441 258,195,203 

"Total. ate one 488,339 718,804,419 

price support loans 5,221,477'$3,524,514,079 


Total 


PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
As of June 30, 1959 


Loans 
Commodity (gross) 
Basic commodities: 

COri oil Wat ee Cee $513,453;039 
Cotton—extra long staple...... 1,568,193 
Cotton—upland.............: 1,048,339, 768 
PPO RUGS ifs ovis spe denise oean ems tee 72,352 
Rice. ore 352,457 
Tobacco 580,180,896 
Wheat 158,184,646 
Total 2,312,151,355 


Designated nonbasic 
commodities: 


ELONEY Sule aces Fs eee Seen 179,521 
TUNE Gils jomsiace ene Peaster eet 6,056,748 
TE SAARES acc oate arash 6,236,270 
Other nonbasic commodities: 
Barlevie: ona ie ee 39,334,550 
Beaus,‘dry edible: .;...235...: 9,238 
WIAQKBCGO orci ce onic capsricara gelss al aro 5,310,456 
Grain Sorghaum............+.- 14,206,452 
Naval stores: 
Rosin. ..... 4,474 
Turpentine 9,470 
Oats. ..... 24,000,267 
RY Cancer Oona ee 2,650,549 
Soy beanhorinns-.- 22.0 centage 44,599,076 
Total. 26 6. cosine ee 130,124,535 
Total price support loans,....,|_ $2,448,512,160 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 


Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


Year | Loss Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss 
~__. | $214,003,300 ||1935..... $235,263,401||1952..... $815,134,000||1957....... $1,023, 190,000 
Vey eae | $275'033'200 1940..... 285,878,697+/1953..... | 903,400,000//1958...... 1,056, 266,000 
1920....- | 447,886,677 |}1945-. . 484'274,000||1954.. 870,984,000||1959 (8 mo,) 717,860,000 
40252. 2- | 559,418,184 ||1950..... 48,909, 1955... .. 0 
$030.57 5°% 501,980,624 11951 ORE Ne 730,084,000 ||1956..... 


Fires take annually in the United States over 


11,000 lives. 


=" — 
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Earnings of Representative Corporations 


Net Earnings for common shares 


CORPORATION 1959 earnings 
*Indicates 6 months’ earnings 1957 earnings 1958 earnings 9 mos. or 6 mos.* 
+Denotes loss : 
Net Net Per 


(a) eed stock split or 


tock dividend income share 


16,476,180 4.35 
43 548 


3. 
33,819,064 3.41 


Allied Stores Corp.......-. 5. 12,351,475 | 4.33 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co... . 17,819,251 | 2.11 | 19,657,958 | 2.34 
Aluminium, Ltd.........- 41,422,456 1.37 | 22,464,510 74 
Aluminum Co. of America 75,568,461 3.55 42,885,230 1.96 
Amerada Petroleum Corp 29,948,979 4.74 22,485,135 |. 3.56 
American Airlines, Inc... 10,885,837 1.31 16,080,252 1.97 
American Can Co....... etc 42, 160-1 2.51 46,432,856 2.78 
American Cynamid Co..........-.-.-] 51,347,870 2.42 43,841,042 2.07 
American Electric Power Co..........| 44,483,000 2.21 46,294,000 2.30 
American Home Products Corp.......} 38,617,510 5.03 435, 5.53 
American Machine & Foundry........ 1,782,249 3.51 11,007,658 3.19 
American Metal Climax.............] 27,894,758 "| 1.95 18,249,760 1.27 
American Motors Corp.............-| 11,833,200¢| 2.12¢| 26,085,134 4.65 
American Radiator..................] 12,651,009 | 1.05] 10,268,000 ‘85 
American Smelting & Refining... . 24,966,947 3.94 17,279,917 2.53 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 686,057,956 | 10.75 44,090, 10.95 | 816,206,0 
American Tobacco... 57,094,650 8.28 58,845,844 8.55 47,227,000 
American Viscose Co 8,408,000 1.65 6,950,000 1.36 11,170,000 
onda Co........ 44,008,349 | 4.32 33.890,000 3.15 | 47,100,000 
Armco Steel Corp... 68,298,000 | 4.71 ,233,0 3.87 | 59,445, 
Armstrong Cork Co.......-..-.-. 11,068,782 | 2.10} 13,607,382 | 2.60 | 15,257,000 
Associates Investment Co............] 20,531,453 6.11 18,524,936 5.51 8,644,018* 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe.........] 61,941,791 | 2.30] 67,235,272 | 2.51\| 43,359,927 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R........-..--] 10,388,000 | 4.20 9,986,000 | 4.04 8,701,000 
Atlantic Refining Co................-]| 35,670,000 | 3.82] 33,825,000 | 3.61 | 23,975,000 
Babcock & Wilcox Co........-. 14,205,949 | 2.32 | 13,035,310 | 2.13 | 12,754,000 
Baltimore & Ohio...................] 24,131,000 | 8,53 | 16,069,000 | 5.37 | 11,220,462 
Bendix Aviation Corp....... :...{ 27,499,034 | 5.44 | 21,1719 4.18 | 17,745,590 
Beneficial Finance Co... .. - +}. 20,152,232 1.91 21,731,164 2.07 17,053,422 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 191/025,933 | 4.13 | 137,741,946 | 2.91 | 84,231,916 
Boeing Airplane Co 38,159,70 5.49 29,360,0 4.01 ,166,681 
Borden Co......... 23,996,321 | 4.94 | 24,612,475 | 5.06 | 19,033,584 
Borg-Warner Corp........- ....| 34,076,578 | 3.81 | 21,135,000 | 2.34 | 25,566,788 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender,.......... 886,748 5.53 13,083,0 6.40 18,304,060 
Caterpillar Tractor Co...............] 40,012,023 | 4.35 | 32,239,831 | 3.48 | 43,299,322 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway.........| 67,566,623 | 8.36] 51,703, 6.36 | 33,296,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.......| _9,704,13 3.32 8,201,057 | 2.81 1164, 5 
Chrysler Corp.............+---+++++| 119,952,406 | 13.75 | 33,824,565t|......t] 23,800,000 
C.LT. Financial Gorp...........-...-] 39,092,388 | 4.27] 41,025.29 4.31 | 32)256,000 
Cities Service Co... ........-.- 59,179,386 | 5.63 | 44,891,75 4.18 | 27,301,746 
Coca-Cola Co............---+++++++| 29,919,776 | 7.07 | 30,038,591 | 7.10 | 27)472,666 
Colgate-Palmolive Co...........- 930,282 7.81 21,165,663 8.22 8,091,76 
Columbia Broadcasting System 22,193,367 2.81 24,428,812 3.10 17,496,934 
Columbia Gas System, Inc 34/358,000 | 1.33 | 38,913,000 | 1.44 :992,000* 
Commercial Credit Co.. “ 28,896,969 5.33 26,802,391 5.29 21,036,183 
Commonwealth Edison Co....... .-| 53,342,448 2.85 63,502,223 3.28 54/303,076 
Consolidated Edison Co..............] 56,697,839 | 3.44 | 65,357,119 | 3.74 ,205,56 
Consolidation Coal Co........-......| 26,673,000 | 2.90 | 18,470,000 | 2.00 | 12,119,868 
Container Corp. of America. .........] 14,589,692 1.36 4,513,972 1.35 50,000 
Continental Can Co................- 040,000 | 3.52 | 41,388,000 | 3.51 | 36,709,000 
Continental Oil Co.,...........-...+| 46,700,000 | 2.38 | 47,500,000 | 2.41 | 45,330,000 
Corn Products Co..............++...| 32,690,001 | 2:88 | 33,753,068 | 3.00 1,477,562 
orning Glass Works.........-......| 16,533,404 | 2.43 | 17,163,543 | 2.52 | 11,765,538* 
Creole Petroleum Corp,..............| 397,000,000 | 5.11 | 239,000,000 | 3.08 | 115,500,000* 
Curtiss: Wright Corp.......+++++++.+-! 40,075,582 | 5.07 | 25,053.38 3.11 9,136,673 
Deere & SO stearatiesa.s- sian. 28,681,610 | 3.96 | 42,067,809 | 6.06 | 40,111,962 
Detroit Edison Co... ... 32,718,555 | 2.62 | 30,101,310 | 2.17 | 24,772,449 
Dougias Aireratt Co... . 30,665,000 | 8.03 | 16,847,000 | 4.41 | 25,704,958t+ 
du Pont de Nemours, E. 396,610,341 | 8.48 | 341,248\869 | 7.25 | 323/582)891 | 6. 
pontrn Airlines, Inc. . . 9,378,022 | 3.21 7,078,062 | 2.34 2'796.7 
Eastman Kodak Co... .--. ..-| 98,108,305 | 5.09 | 98,912,039 | 5.13 | 87,549,692 
eee Ut a es Rubber Co.......... 692,15 7.49 | 53,751,650 | 6.36 | 44,675,914 
Hood piachinery & Chemical Corp....} 15,895,406 | 2.30 16,527,067 | 2.38 16,818,457 
Ford Motor Co... ..2++++++++ +++ +| 282,000,000 | 5.20 | 95,700,000 | 1.75 339,100,000 
reeport Sulphur Co................]  12}973,328 | 5.19 | 13,084,067 | 5.23 {889,208 
General American Transportation.....| 15,745,456 6.61 15,417,755 6.06 12,510,270 
General Dynamics Corp... ..........] 44,278,763 | 4:80 36,729,113 | 3,71 | 16,844,682 
ec mere CO. ee se ee ee ee ee} 247,851,871 2.84 | 242,942,533 2:78 | 189,512,000 
General Foods Corp.................| 48,397,000 | 2.98 | 64,145,000 | 4.42 | _20,728,000* 
General Motors Cor. Gor... | 843592000 | 2.99 | 633,628,000 | 2.22 720,683,840 
ales Telephone & Electronics 45,733,000 | 3.05 50;400;000 336 §1'359'000 
General Tire & Rubber Co.. 11,300,355 | 2:12 | 111279,117 | 2106 | 20,320,567 
TWEReGoodtich Con. 25,940,570 | 2.80 | 27,565,182 | 2.97 | 22,476,774 
B. BF. Goodrich Co... 39,369,705 | 4.40 | 35,457,421 | 3.95 | 28/820,709 
Grea Sante £ Panacea Go... -:| SheabeNs | 892 Bbadtaes | Soe | Setar aes 
rifle a vee ceed 50, i : M . h 2 * 
Gulf Oil Corp... css swiss ++ +| 354,284,000 | 11.38 | 329,533,000 10.17 216'475,000 
Hallit urton Ol) Well Cementing Co... .| 19,168,313 | 4.80 3,501,060 | 3.38 | 12,314,950 
Drie dee Goce tf 28,104,963 1° B22.) 12/286,026:1 8.08 9,287,543 
Hercules Powder Co... ..-.---.-+++./ 18,116,000 | 2.14 | 17,509,000 | 2.04 | 17,716,376 
Housetiond Winanee Corp... 00. °.:] ax nae'see | $88 | davaends | $58 | Uaatags 
Houston Lighting & Power...........| 18,946,566 | 2.75 30208137 | 304 | 15°861'600 
Humble Oil & Reaning Co... 0.0.0 178,910,400 | 2:45 136,500,000 | 1.89 /903,900* 
Iilinois Central Railroad ‘| 15,743°532 ee ay oe ene rads BH Be 
ere end CO. F3 ‘|. 36'360,057 | 6.01 | 26'393'218 | 438 | 11'833‘000+ 
ae ak -| 72,080,930 | 2.29 50,500,000 | 1.61 | 37,680,000 
International Business Machines... .: | 89/291'589 ari 1D6 19 988 pee | qoraeuone 
International Harvester Co.........:.| 45,620'000 | 2’88 | 4: er ens 10.65. | 101,684,050 
International Nickel Co. of Canada. .'} 86:141/000 | 5:00 | so'eesouy | oft | seises ooo. 
International Paper Co............/:| 791435,107 | 8:04 | 72/000.906 | 3:46 | eolasdons 
: ,000, ; ,422, 
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1959 earnings 
9 mos. or 6 mos.* 


CORPORATION 
- *Indicates 6 months’ earnings 1957 earnings 1958 earnings 
T 


notes loss 
(a) After stock split or 


Net Per Net Net 
stock dividend income share income share income 
ternational Petroleum.............] 41,135,288 2.83 17,027,768 1.17 15,800, 
nternational Shoe Co.............+ 9,577,281 2.86 2.25 3,881,210* 
ternational Tel. & Tel. Corp........| 22,412,814 1.56 1.85 19,958,812 
Jobns-Manville Corp........- * 17,781,885 2.48 3.06 »351,00 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 45,452,000 | 5.65 2.79 | 25,741,000 
paccllogg CO... 00.6. tes 17,082,209 1.88 2.04 10,237,182* 
Kennecott Copper Corp 79,251,667 7.17 5.37 58,696,257 
S..S) Kresge Co..... 6. . 13,333,7 2.42 2.50 ,180,464* 
UE ey aS Sees cH 20,635,20' 1.70 1.76 18,797,129 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co..........4 28,005,489 5.36 4.10 42,156,448 
Le ett & Myers Tobacco Co.........| 28,273,607 6.85 7.60 '39,08,000 
Mig ©... ee, | 32,200,508 | 4.07 2:97 | 18,600,0 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.............+] 16,309,3 2.77 3.11 6,197,000 
Lone Star Cement Corp............:.] 15,702,778 | 2.03 923 2.05 3,362,723 
Lorillard & Co... 1. 6s. neces sees] 11,484,412 3.78 27,037,083 8.03 21,424,219 
Louisiana Land & Exploration........ 19,333,051 2.16 17,367,203 1.94 168, 
DEROEAS OCT rc nie a tices ven ce us 879, 3.38 11,725,555 4.01 425, 
Merck & Co., Inc...............++++] - 23,100,000 2.21 27,700,000 2.64 23,931,000 
Middle South Utilities.......... 9,376,000 2.41 21,030,000 2.61 17,249,619 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co.. . 21,367,135 3.07 22,560,459 3.23 20,780,657 
Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co 446, 2.34 | 43,669,03: 2.58 583,641 
Monsanto Chemical Co...... 37,416,000 1.68" | 34,500,0 1.55 +377,000 
Montgomery Ward & C 29,696,757 2.19 28,030,510 2.08 ,665,832* 78* 
National Biscuit Co,..... wees) 22,052,473 3.18 22,071,893 3.18 17,001,799 
National Cash Register Co.........-.| 18,190,065 2.57 15,512,399 2.19 12,563,762 
National Dairy Products..........--.| 44,058,352 3.18 044,60! 3.27 34,986,338 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp...| 23,024,000 2.05 20,103,000 1.76 18,295,000 
National Gypsum Co.........-..+655 12,790,942 3.16 15,614,713 3.53 21,518,197 |3.93(a) 
National Lead Co..........-. 2.5. 56,231,506 4.64 44,721,398 3.65 38,981,847 
National Steel Corp........-.....---| 45,518,884 6.13 35,827,414 4.80 | 42,282,708 ‘ 
New York Central Railroad...«...... 8,423,078 1.30 ,050,995 62 3,403, 7! , 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp........| 26,430,000 1.91 30,383,000 2.12 23,859,854 ; 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.... ,126,0 3.54 22,011,976 3.68 17,328,623 5 
Ohio Edison Co........-..+- 25,856,623 3.62 25,718,833 3.60 27,286,282 i 
PINTO OU CO. melons ache reeacsie 41,490,280 3.16 32,155,558 2.45 27,323,000 i 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. 36,377,000 2.70 3383,0 “76 26,751,928 A 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co... .... --| 35,810,017 4.55 37,772,009 4,82 32,244,44 4.16 
Pan American World Airways.......- 8,241,000 1.35 ,090,0' 78 6,284,000 .95 " 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co......| 18,943,793 2.74 18,947,271 2.74 16,639,983 2.42 
Parke, Davis & Co,.-...-2....-.5::: 27,929,887 1.89 28,040,851 1.89 22,214,780 1.50 ; 
Ses Peaney Co: » eciceacnti sie he o's 410,38 6.00 46,876,831 5.69 19,617,415*| 2.38* 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co........| 14,436,642 2.93 16,536,005 3.08 17,000,415*| 3.17* 
Charles Pfizer & Co........0 0.00040 ,908, 4,22 23,965,144 4.43 17,240,735 1.05 
Phelps Dodge Corp............-+-++--| 45,402,684 4.48 38,006,538 3.75 32,702,484 3.22 : 
=e Morris, Inc.... 0... 4: 6+.:+.---| 15,759,439 4.50 17,089,913 4.90 13,216, 3.78 ' 
Phillips Petroleum Co.........--.----| 96,209,353 2.80 84,236,994 2.45 77,386,194 2.25 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.......-. 57,963,014 5.86 32,075,896 3.24 34,064,967 3.44 
Public Service Electric & Gas. 34,384,882 2.27 35,310,089 2.14 29,612,563 1.83 
Pullman, Inc..........-.- 14,801,657 6.67 7,806,8 3.52 9,701,791 4.19 
Pure Olt Co: 2 iso. oe oe 35,523,971 4.13 28,821,730 3.35 19,242,000. 2.21 
Radio Corp. of America 38,549,000 2.55 30,942,0! 2.01 27,300,000 1.80 
Raytheon Co....... 6,859,700 *| 2.42 9,402,688 3.08 7,674,000 2.22 
Republic Steel Corp. . 85,014,422 5.45 61,921,680 3.96 42,228,311 2.69 
Reynolds Metals Co........-..-.++--|. 37,809,712 3.21 38,184,529 3.25 30,082,875 2.42 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co...... 64,160,000 6.15 78,326,190 7.60 66,979,000 3.36 
Richfield Oil Corp....-...-.-.+-..+..+| 28,175,868 7.04 20,093,617 5.00 18,189,423 4.51 
Rohm & Haas Co.. .. 1.6. ee ee ee ees 15,626,086 | 14.04 14,535,000 | 13;05 17,369,000 | 15.69 ° 
Safeway Stores, Inc............+....] 30,907,000 2.43 33,406,000 2.60 24,199,073 1.96 
Seott Paper Co........--.----+++-++| 21,560,126 2.68 22,114,465 2.75 17,708,250 2.20 
ChelltOH Costs. pe bas Se ancseemsine © = }135,085,000 4.46 | 116,563,000 3.85 | 104,055,172 3.44 
Sinelair Oil Corp... .......---..+++-5 75,339,0 4.92 49,500,000 3.23 35,025,2 2.28 
Seely Oll COs. Seccse 11 se Sesis tu aol + | 136, 185,340 6.40 27,686,553 4.81 20,111,366 3.50 
Socony Mobil Oil Co........-.-- 220,400,000 4.63 | 155,700,000 3.24 | 123,000,000 2.54 
Southern Company......--.-- 34,822,424 1.65 38,234,245 1,81 20,096,869*| .90* 
Southern Pacific Co 54,507,686 6.02 55,767,313 6.16 55,911,509 | 2,06(a) 
Southern Railway.... 34,066,710 4,78 30,254,231 4.20 23,183,0 3223 
Standard Brands, Ine.... 13,837,524 4.01 14,690,214 4.26 11,489,270 3.33 
Standard Oil Co. of California... .... .| 288,230,000 4.56 | 258,000,000 4.08 | 180,114,501 2.85 F 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.........- 151,509,000 4,27 | 117,800,000 3.29 | 106,189,113 2.97 \ 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky........ 12,626,000 4.85 4,053,000 5.40 11,183,000 4.29 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey...... 805,000,000 4.08 | 564,000,000 2.73 | 477,000,000 2.22 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio...........- 23,920,335 4,79 24,044,463 4.82 17,959, 3.59 
Studebaker-Packard Corp............ 11,135,108t} 1.73¢| 13,390,937 2.08t| 15,473,060 2.40 
| ei MOO es cle ale eee es @ a 492,000 4.17 32,061,000 2.73 32,150,590 2.74 
| Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co........ 57,155,405 3.09 40,663,623 2.14 30,783,000 1.57 
| Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.....: - 40,411,343 1.72 46,423,609 1.84 31,860,166 1.16 
| PP BXACO»: TNC .2 a nico ielspaie ser eeur esis siete mies + 332,303,644 5.94 | 310,167,805 5.31 | 261,854,030 4.41 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co...........-.-.| 17,557,369 1.75 13,382,967 1.34 9,672,933 97 
Texas Utilities Co..........-.--- 31,474,801 2.58 34,614,698 2.76 27,825,297 2.22 
Tidewater Oil Co.........-- 34,900,000 2.54 2,600,000 |.,.....| 27,832,000 1.85 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 20,745,575 3.89 11,171,221 2.10 22,552,143 4.23 
Trans World Airlines... ...- 1,558,446f .23t 1,764,381+ 267 9,068,000 1,36 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 18,133,345 2.47 15,650,000 2.13 14,043,093 1.90 
Union Carbide Corp........ 133,740,818 4.45 | 124,936,845 4.15 | 126,999,339 4,22 
Union Oil Co. of California. . ee 38,236,000 4.86 24,999,000 3.18 19,900,408 2.43 
Union Pacific Railroad.........-.+--- 78,247,776 3.34 77,782,444 3.29 44,847,404 1.87 
United Air Line€S..... 2.0.1.5 seer ees ,888,3 .28 14,300,262 3,88 13,700,395 3.66 
United Aircraft Corp.......++-+++++- 51,366,108 7.96 42,294,728 6.40 23,151,648 3.45 
United Fruit Co........-.--.-+++.-+| 31,455,000 3.59 22,742,000 2.60 11,932,000 1.37 
United Gas Corp. .....- ee ee ee eens 32,357,617 2.51 31,054,462 2.41 22,589,453 1.75 
Upjohn Co... .. os... ee eae et ee eee 17,358,626 1.23 20,042,663 1.43 18,429,000 1.31 
Us, Gypsum Co... ss Fe ee 38,756,752 4.78 40,926,381 5.05 36,178,170 4.46 
| U. 8. Rubber Co.. . 29,695,027 4.27 22,670,772 3.05 26,504,560 3.94 
U.S, Steel Corp...... ee eae S|, 419;406,956 7.33 | 301,302,643 5.13 | 223,813,360 3.80 
, Western Union Telegraph Co........- ,629,300 2.03 ,926,596 1.89 11,194,021 1.76 
Westinghouse Electric Re ra aes 6. a 72,652,000 4.18 74,772,000 4.25 56,225,000 S17 
Weyerhaeuser Co.......-.-- +) 53,425,099 1.75 49,614,586 1.64 46,877,262 1.55 
F. W. Woolworth Co...... 33,358,136 3.44 32;376,320 3.34 13,947,000*| 1.44* 
Wrigley Co,..... +--+... +s 10,902,327 5.54 10,208,143 §.19 7,932,149 4.03 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube C 42,508,579 | 12.35 21,501,320 6,23 21,555,145 6.20 
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764 Cost of Living—Pension Funds; Business Indexes; Personal 
Pension Funds in the American Econom 


Source: Business & Economic Review, First National Bank of Chicago, 


Total assets of public and private pen- 
sion funds at the beginning of 1959 equaled 
$88.8 billion. Corporate. pension funds, 
covering about 15,500,000 employees, ac- 
counted for about 25% of these assets and 
private pension funds administered by 
insurance companies, covering about 5,- 
000,000 individuals, amounted to 17%. 
Thus, about one out of every 3 persons in 
the civilian labor force was covered by 
private pension plans. Government pro- 
grams—railroad, retirement, civil service, 
social security, and state and local funds 
—accounted for the remainder of the as- 
sets of pension funds. 2: 

The assets of corporate pension funds 
now exceed those of the government’s 
social security program. This reflects the 
rapid growth in the number and size of 
these corporate funds, as well as a slight 
decline in the assets of the social security 
program. : 

Receipts of corporate pension funds 
during 1958 totaled $3.5 billion, 5% above 
1957. Payments by employers, which pro- 
vided almost two-thirds of the total, were 
slightly lower, but the decline was more 


a Sa 


, 1959 


her investment income, ~ | 
employee 2 ge utions and other re- 


than offset by 


ceipts. Bene paid by these corporate 

a during the year totaled bape 
boo. ; pte poe Py ‘sien ne - 
ditions to assets 0: 2 on. 

Corporate pension funds at the start of 
1959 were invested as follows: corporate 
bonds, 53%; corporate stock, 30%; U. 5. 

overnment securities, 9%; mortgages, 

%; other assets, 6%. The market value of 
common stock equaled 39% of total as- 
sets at the opening of 1959 as compared 
with 30% the year before. Purchases of 
common stock totaled $1.2 billion in 1958, 
up from $1 billion in 1957 and $800 million ~ 
in 1956. 

In recent years corporate pension plans 
have served as a major source of funds in 
the capital markets. In 1958 these pen- 
sion accounts purchased almost one-fifth 
of all new bond issues and are estimated 
now to own more than one-eighth of the 
outstanding long-term bonds and notes of 
American corporations. In addition, cor- 

orate pension funds last year acquired 

% of new stock issues, more than any 
other institutional group. 


U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Industrial production Construct’ncon- Employ- se) 
(physical volume) tracts (value) ment « s 
1947-49=100 1947-49100 | 1947-49=100 | 2 |, | g be 
® 2) 
= 5 & | 
3 i 
Manufactures s |e a ed 
Year = Se #52| eS on 
= a eS i co 2 o 
& & a= | os=| S= OF 
@ re) & 2 A = 3) | hc] \| | i} 
a 2 ij Ss 3 Zier = +” ro E a 
» 2 S|] & = 2 = hd fee) 6 | S¢ (ES) 39] Se 
3 at a oO a 3 ° a) ae = wt! | se A a 
8/2/85) 2/31 3] |8Sles | & | 23/823! &2| se 
= 
e | alze| 2] ea] a] 2123/86] & | ef Ags] 62] Fe 
48 49 46 59 66 75 59 | 65.2) 64.2) 32.1; 110 36 SON era 
48 45 51 59 49 30 62 | 66.6) 59.5} 28.3) 99 35 4) 56.1 
46 38 55 55 20 13 25 | 61.3] 58.8] 23.5) 69 29 -7| 52.0 
66 63 69 76 44 43 44 | 73.3) 71.2) 34.0) 83 37 9 51.1 
110 } 123 96 92 36 16 50 | 91.5/104.01 87.8! 102 70 | 76.91 68.8 
103 } 104 | 102} 106 | 102 98 | 105 (101.6]102.8|105.1) 104 | 104 |102.8)104.4 
97 95 99 94 | 113 | 116 | 111 | 99.0] 93.8| 97.2) 88 99 |101.8) 99.2 
113 | 116 | 111 | 105 | 159 | 185 | 142 |102.3] 99.6!111.7| 97 | 107 |102.8|/103.1 
121 | 128 | 114; 115 | 171 | 170 | 172 |108.2|106.4/129.8) 101 | 112 |171.0)114.8 
125 | 136 | 114 | 114] 183) 183 | 183 |110.4|106.3|136.6| 95 | 114 /113.5)111.6 
186 | 153 | 118 | 116 | 192] 178 | 201 |113.6]111.8/151.4; 96 | 118 |114.4;110.1 
127 | 137 | 116 | 111 | 215 | 232 | 204 |110.7|101.8/137.7| 86 | 118 |114.8/110-3 
é 140 | 155 | 126 | 122 | 261 | 280 | 248 114.4]105.6/152.9| 95 | 128 |114.5!110.7 
‘ 144 | 159 | 129 | 12 199 | 199 | 199 |118:3|106.7(161.4| 97 | 135 |116.2/114:3 
1957......) 143 | 145 | 160 | 130 | 128} 101] 101 | 101 119.2 )104. 4|162.7; 90) 135 120 .2| 117.6 
1958. 134 | 136 | 141 | 130 ' 117 | 111 | 114 | 108 1115.5} 94.31148.71 78 | 1386 123.51119.2 


ased on data for 48 States from F .W. Dodge Corporation, 1956-57=100. 


Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. S. 
Source; Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 


(in _ millions 


of dollars) 


1935 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Food MUCECOWHOCO <7 clic nh wsiihrecnen ties 17,621} 22,223] 44,573| 59,670] 73,292| 76,872| 80,392] 82,980 
Clothing, accessories and jewelry........ ,010 ,857| 19,706] 23,795] 28,430] 29,732] 30,747] 31,459 
SEPSIS DERE Cop sss KS ip esse 4 ©, 0,a Wawro 0s 802) 1,036) 1,98: 2,452! 3,399| 3,73 4,025| 4,255 
BUOUSIT Sree ntsee a Meter iI ae a Gora oes celal ole 7,640) 9,327] 12,407| 21,198] 30,738! 32,694] 35,244] 38.001 
Household operation 7,737) 10,479) 15,530] 29,003} 36,522) 38,928] 40,181] 41,309 
Medical care and death expenses ye ,533. 75 9,711] 14,014) 15,396) 16,644| 17,826 
Personal business......... 3,119} 3,646 431] 8, 12,993) 14,573) 15,727) 16,550 
Transportation..... ,281) 7,143] 6,845) 24,654] 35,341! 33,987| 36,347| 33.607 
Recreation. ................ 2,630} 3,761) 6,139) 11,278 1220] 15,193] 16,082} 16,973" 
Private education and research... 507 641 974| 1,801 ,597| 2,903) 3,147) 3,428 
Religious and welfare activities......... 862|; 1,012} 1,735) 2,364] 3,106] 3,465) 3,709] 3.989 
Foreign travel and remittances—net..... 352 223) 1,621) 1,08; 2,288) 2,44 2,511 :62 
Total personal consumption 
expenditures. oo... fe. tc esate 56,289! _71,881|121,6991195,013 |256,940!269,9171284,7561292,956 


Births Expected to Continue at High Level 


Births in the United States continue at an un) 
annual crop of babies was well over 4,000,000, wi 
nearly 1 out of every 6 marri 


precedented high level. For 5 years in succession, the 
th a total of close to 21,000,000. In each of these years 


ed women under 45 bore a child, whereas around 1940 the proportion Ww 
nearly 1 in 8. Although births declined from their all- 198 ut 


4,240,000 in 1958 the end of the baby boom is not yet in 


time high of about 4,300,000 in 1957 to about 


sight, The indication t) 
births will remain around 4,000,000 in the years immedi: 7” oreover, fei ake ERataneoe 


will climb to new levels after the mid-1960’s, 
and start their own families.—Metropolitan 


ately ahead. Moreover, it is likely that births 


when the postwar babies begin to reach marriageable age 
Life Insurance Co. 


ae te ee 


“y= 


Cost of Living—Consumers’ Food Costs; Retail and Wholesale Prices 765 


Average Consumers’ Price Indexes 


os 1947-49=100) 
’ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 

Indexes for individual items are based on 46 cities beginning January 1953 except for a few items 
which are not priced in all cities. These indexes form a continuous series with indexes previously 
published on the base 1935-39=100, which have been rebased to 1947-49=100. 
For Cost of aT Metal on 1935-39=100 base for years 1915 to 1952 consult pages 760 and 761 in the 
1953 edition of the Wortp ALMANAC, 


Housing 5 5 os 
ct ¢ & 3 a 
- ) a 
: ejg | #lgel2 }2 |! | os) 3 
Year § 3 So) sal gl ag]+ 2s a | 3 | mg 
f}3| 3 2 | #8) 33) #2) #2) 2 | 2 | 3 | ss] 38 
= 

a ® as | 26] 2 a 3 ) 

= & o | ao 2] ok | 6 ¢ fi 5 
< in| < 2 |53)83|22|/28\2 | |e | e818 
1947 Avg 95.5] 95.9} 97.1] 95.0} 94.4| 97.6] 88.8] 97.2) 97.2| 90.6] -94.9] 97.6] 95.5) 96.1 
8A -8| 104.1] 103.5] 101.7| 100.7| 100.0} 104.4] 103.2) 102.6] 100.9| 100.9] 101.3| 100.4] 100.5 
8] 100.0] 99.4] 103.3| 105.0} 102.5} 106.8} 99.6) 100.1] 108.5] 104.1| 101.1| 104.1] 103.4 
-8| 101.2} 98.1] 106.1] 108.8| 102.7] 110.5] 100.3] 101.2| 111.3| 106.0] 101.1] 103.4| 105.2 
-0| 112.6) 106.9] 112°4| 113.1] 103.1] 116.4] 111.2) 109.0] 118.4| 111.1| 110.5| 106.5| 109.7 
-5| 114.6] 105.8] 114.6] 117.9] 104.5] 118.7] 108.5] 111.8| 126.2] 117.2] 111.8] 107.0] 115.4 
-4| 112.8) 104.8] 117.7| 124.1| 106.6] 123.9] 107.9] 115.3| 129.7| 121.3] 112.8] 108.0) 118.2 
‘8| 112.6] 104.3] 119.1/ 128.5) 107.9] 123.5] 106.1! 117.4] 128.0] 125.2) 113.4] 107.0] 1201 
‘5| 110.9] 103.7| 120.0] 130.3| 110.7] 125.2} 104.1] 119.1] 126.4| 128.0] 115.3] 106.6| 129.2 
-2| 111.7} 105.5] 121.7| 132.7| 111.8] 130.7] 103.0) 122.9| 128.7| 132.6] 120.0] 108.1} 122.0 
‘2| 115.4| 106.9] 125.6| 135.2| 113.0) 137.4] 104.6] 127.5] 136.0] 138.0] 124.4| 112.2] 125.5 
‘5| 120.3| 107.0] 127.7] 137.7| 117.0| 134.9] 103.9] 131.4] 140.5] 144.6| 128.6] 116.7] 127.2 
119.0] 106.7} 128.2] 138.8] 118.2} 138.9] 103.2] 133.1] 144.1] 148.0| 129.4] 117.0] 127.3 
118.2| 106.7 °5| 139.0] 118.5] 140.0] 103.8] 133.1] 144.3] 149.0| 129.8] 117.1] 127.4 
117.7| 107.0 139.1| 118.5] 140.3] 103.8|-133.7]| 144.9| 149.2) 129.7| 117.3| 127.3 
117.6| 107.0 139.3| 118.2] 138.7} 103.8] 133.8) 145.3} 149.6| 130.0] 117.7) 128.2 
117.7| 107.3 139.3| 118.7| 135.3] 103.7| 133.8| 145.4) 150.2| 130.7] 117.8} 128.4 
118.9] 107.3 139.5| 119.3| 133.9] 104.1] 133.9) 145.9| 150.6| 131.1] 118.1] 129.2 
119.4| 107.5 139.6| 119-5] 134.0) 104.0] 134.3] 146.3| 151.0| 131.3 -1| 130.8 
118.3] 108.0 139.8} 120.1] 133.9] 103.6] 134.6! 146.7] 151.41 131.7 131.1 


includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services’” (such as legal services, banking 
fees and burial services). 2 E 
Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods 
(1947-49=100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
Food at home 


Year Total Total Cereals, | Meats, 

and month food food bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits, Other 
at home | products fish products |vegetables foods! 

HOST AVE.« oc. 95.9 95.9 94.0 93.5 96.7 97.6 100.1 

: Se rae 104.1 104.1 103.4 106.1 106.3 100.5 102.5 

100.0 100.0 102.7 100.5 96.9 101.9 97.5 

101.2 101.2 104.5 104.9 95.9 97.6 101.2 

112.6 112.6 114.0 117.2 107.0 106.7 114.6 

114.6 114.6 116.8 116.2 111.5 117.2 109.3 

112.8 112.5 119.1 109.9 109.6 113.5 112,2 

112.6 111.9 121.9 108.0 106.1 111.9 114.8 

110.9 109.7 123.9 101.6 105.9 113.5 111.5 

tid7 110.2 125.6 97.1 108.7 119.0 112.8 

115.4 113.8 130.5 105.2 111.8 118.6 112.9 

120.3 118.8 133.1 115.1 113.5 127.1 112.4 

119.0 117.1 133.9 113.8 114.1 121.7 109.9 

118.2 116.1 133.8 112.6 114.0 121.2 108.1 

ny erg 115.5 134.4 111.3 113.8 120.7 107.3 

117.6 115.3 134.1 111.5 112.9 123.6 104.7 

117.7 115.2- 134.5 111.6 112.6 125.6 102.8 

118.9 116.6 134.2 111.6 112.3 134.5 102.3 

See ateante 119.4 117.1 134.4 112.0 113.3 130.8 105.7 

PML he es “ont 118.3 115.7 134.0 109.9 114.1 125.6 106.2 


Tincludes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) and other miscellaneous foods. 


Wholesale Price Indexes 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. United States Department of Labor 
The Wholesale Primary Market Price Index is designed to show the rate and direction of the 
composite of price movements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity, 
le, etc. 
vere olesale tefers to sales in quantities, not to prices received or paid by wholesalers. 
Prices named are f.0.b. production or central marketing points, most of them collected from manu- 


facturers and producers. 

ee ai Aug.!) June ; June | June | June | June | June 
Group (1947 -49==100) 1959 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 
Bie eine Preis tae 119.1 | 119.7 | 119.2 | 118.3 | 114.2 | 110.3 | 110.0 

Care orogacis. Pan a CEA On oe 87.0 | 89:8] 95.6] 93:0] 912] 91.8 | .948 .. 
Peace tOOdS.c 0s. «Peck sede oe + lanes ms eye 105.8 | 108.1 | 113.5 | 106.7 | 102.3 | 103.9 | 105.0 
mmodities other than farm and foods.| 128.4 | 128.2 | 125.3 | 125.9 | 121.5 | 115.6 | 114.2 
Arcelie roducts and apparel.........0-+++e8- 95.5 94.9 93.3 95.4 94.9 95.2 94.9 
Hides, skins and leather products... 119.8 | 118.9} 100.3 | 100.5 | 100.2 92.9 95.6 
Fuel, power and lighting materials 112.2 | 111.2 | 110.7 | 116.0 | 110.5 | 106.8 | 107.8 
Chemicals and allied products. 109.7 | 110.0 | 110.7 | 109.7 | 107.1 | 106.8 | 106.8 
Rubber and products... ... ; 147.3 | 144.2 | 146.7 | 142.8 | 140.3 | 126.1 
| Lumber and wood products... 128.9 | 116.4 | 118.7 | 127.3 | 123.7 | 116.3 
Pulp, paper and ailied products. 132.3 | 130.5 | 129.9 | 127.4 | 118.3 | 115.8 
__ Metals and metal products... ..,+-.+++e+++0: 153.3 | 1488 | 152.9 | 145.8 | 132.6 | 127.1 
. Machinery and motive products 153. 153.0 | 149.5 | 146.2 | 136.8 127.1 124.3 
Furniture and other household durables....... 123.7 | 123.6 | 123.0 | 122.5 | 118.1 | 115.2 | 115.4 
Non-metatlic minerals structural ee aig Le 1874 ee es oe lade eee 

i verages . 5 82. f . il { 5 

On ol a tra tl eli ae 2 91:0 | 93.7! 90:1! 92:9! 89.1 | 105.1 


Miscellaneous... ..-- +--+ +2 ee 92.0 | 
ipreliminary. 


Includes all paid employees of agencies 
Agency (not reported to the Civil Service 


Agency 


All agencies. . ye 
Percent distribution. . 


Le: leet Branch: 


ongre by ora ae 
Architect of t the ‘Capitol. - Sea ae eect 
Botanic Garden. ope 
General Accounting Office. - ae 
Government Printing Office......- 
Library of Congress.....-------- 


Judicial ial Branch Sea ero ba Oe 
Executive Branch: Executive 


Office of the ereigen tS 
White House Office. . 


“Mobilization. . 
President's Advisory Committe on 
Government Organization. ..... 
President’s Committee on Fund- 
Raising within the ‘pvesbaie 


Service k 
Executive “departments: 


State 

reasiry.. 

Defen 
Office ort wha 2 eae Saipeastceae 
sea aa Ra oD 


Peuiiccs lc... 


pe ares 
Commerce. . Pe) baa 
Labor. . nr 
Health, Education and Welfare... . 


Independent asencies: 


“ 


Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission.......... 
American Battle CREE 
Commission . Bs ee 
Atomic Energy Commission... .... 
Board of Governors, F. R.S...... 
Boston National Historic 
Sites Commission . ieeataistcas 
Canal Zone Government... ....... 
Career Executive Board.......... 
Civil Aeronautics Board.......... 
Civil Service Commission......... 
Civil War Centennial Comm...... 
Commission of Fine Arts......... 
Commission on Civil Rights...... 
Commission on International Rules 
of Judicial Procedure,....... - 
Development Loan Fund. 
Export-Import Bank.. SAI 
Farm Credit Administration2...... 
Federal Aviation Agency......... 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review. 
Federal Communications Comm. . 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Federal Facilities Corporation. . 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Federal Mediation and Poncilié. 
tion Service, . 
Federal Power Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission, ...... 
Foreign Claims Settlement Comm. 
General Services Administration. .. 
Government Contract Committee.. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Hudson-Champlain Celebration 
C@ramisglons oes. ears ek bore 
Indian wine Commission 


Lincoln Sesquicentennial Coma 

National Aeronautics and PDAs 
Administration. . 

National Capital Housing 
Authority. 

National Capital Planning Comm.. 

National Labor Relations Board.. 

National a eed | Board. 


35,783 


Civilian Eaipliyscent of mI Federal Gaverianent 
Source: United States Civil Service Commission, data as of June 30, 1959 


listed below: excludes employees of Central Intelligence 
Commission) and uncompensated emp! employees. 


“11,0521 


United States-Civil Service Employees; Government Agencies 767 


eed nited States Outside United States 
‘oO (Lo ett es ac ea ae TE) hae eke eS = ES 
Agency all Full- Part- Terr. &| For- 
areas Total time time Total poss. eign 
St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation. ............ 180 180) 174 AES EIN secs ie 
Securities and Exchange Comm... 937 937 936 LT apem F sacl enste ae tiene 
Selective Service System......... 6,413 6,236) 4,334 1,902 177 
Small Business Administration. ... 2,015 1,987 1,985 2 28 
Smithsonian Institution.......... 1,401 x 1,348) 43 
OIMICPA FLOM va cele -o we on orcsins 1,027 1,027 4 53 
Study Commission—Southeast 
BTV GITEIARINIS. acne es <a hecaelscs > 20 20) 15 DiS... sheds lee 
Study Commission—Texas 
River Basin: 5 19 19) 12 Thtecs Jee eee 
Subversive Ac 
DELO. eicsiete ache 28 28 DB cacaccls aah Heche sete ps eh eealaee ae een 
Tariff Commission... .... ss 233 233) QESh. Alara ee gee 
Tax Court of the United States 152 152 7 eerie aes 3 = Sh a ateateis ois hee 
Tennessee Valley Authority....... 14,768) - 14,768 14,567 DOM seat tle cece ole a 
Veterans Administration......... 171,414| 170,267) 3151,184 19,083 1,147) 773 374 
Virgin Islands Corporation....... DBO Geese eal : 739 730). eae 


TIncludes 13,017 employees of the International Cooperation Administration of whom 1,936 are paid 
from local currency trust funds established by foreign governmenis. 

“Includes Federal Intermediate Credit Banks and Central Bank for Cooperatives under Farm Credit 
Administration supervision, #Includes resident physicians and interns. 

Civilian employment of the Federal Government—total as of June 30—(1930) 601,319; (1935) 780,582; 
ost} Biegae? (1945) 3,816,310; (1950) 1,960,708; (1955) 2,397,309; (1956) 2,398,736; (1957). 2,417,565; 


Federal Civilian Employment \ 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
(In thousands) a 


Saas Continental U. S. Washington, D. C.? 
ss ee ee 
and Execu- Legis- Judi- Execu- | Legis- Judi- 4 
month Total! tive® lative cial Total tive’ lative cial 
1953 Average..... 2,305,000 | 2,278,800 22,200 3,900 | 240,900 | 219,800 20,300 700 
1953 reane aieh 2,188,000 | 2, ,600 21,900 4,000 | 227,500 } 206,700 20,100 700 
1955 Average..... 2,187,000 | 2,161,700 21,600 4,100 | 230,100 | 209,60 19, 700 
1956 Average..... »209,0 2,183,100 21,900 4,300 | 231,200 1 0 20,200 700 
1957 Average..... 2,217,000 | 1,190,200 22,100 4,600 | 233,100 | 212,200 20,200 700 
1958 Average..... 2,191,000 | 2,164,200 22,100 4,700 | 228,100 | 207,100 20, 800 
1959 Jan........- 2,157,000 | 2,129,600 22,300 4,800 | 228,500 | 207,300 20,400. 800 
BED csie'e 2,155,000 | 2, ,000 22,300 4,800 | 228,700 | 207,500 20,400 800 
Maro ois este 2,157,000 | 2,129,400 22,400 x 229,000 | 207,700 m 800 
CDT or tsa teres’ 2,162,000 | 2,134,400 22,500 4,800 229,100 £ 20,600 800 
ERY cio xs. sure 159,000 | -2,131,300 22,400 4,800 | 228,800 | 207,400 20,600 800 
JUNC sro isle 2,185,000 | 2,156,900 22,800 4,800 | 234,500 212,800 20,900 800 
July (Prel.). . | 2,190,000 2,162,200 22,700 4,800 | 234,600 | 213,000 20,800 800 


8Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and Government corporations. 
Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals and on force-account construction. 


i ner, Commission—The Commission: | Raymond Blattenberger. (Capitol and H Sts.) 
Laeee ae chmn., Harold S. Vance, John Housing and Home Finance Agency—Admin- 
H. Williams, John S. Graham, John F, Floberg. istrator: Norman P. Mason. (1626 K ) 

Civil Aeronauties Board—Chairman: John R. Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Bes 

5 iversal Bldg.) , 

DiGivil Henly Gémmission—Commissioners: John | Waterman. (1951 Constitution Ave.) 
A. Hannah, chmn., Robert_G. Storey, vice chmn., Interstate Commerce Commission—Commission- 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, Doyle E- Carlton. (726 | ers: Kenneth H. Tuggle, chmn., Richard F, Mitch- 
Jackson Place) ell, Anthony F. Arpaia, Howard G. Freas, John H. 
Civil Service Commission—Commissioners: Rog- Winchell, Everett Hutchinson, Donald P. McPher- 
er W. Jones, chmn., Barbara B. Gunderson, Fred- | son, Lawrence K. Walrath, Rupert L. Murphy, 
erick J. Lawton. (8th and F Sts.) Charles A. Webb, Abe M, Goff. (12th St. and Con- ; 
Farm Credit Administration—Governor: R. B. | stitution Ave.) F i 
Tootell. (14th St. and Independence Ave., Ss. W.). National Aeronautics and Space Adminstration— 
Federal Aviation LE ee ee cree aay Elwood Eee Gaal Dr..Thomas K, Glennan. (1520 
; eseda. (1711 New York Ave. 5 
Setar a eeratshomtsiiin Commission—Commis- National Labor Relations Board—Chairman: 
sioners: John C. Doerfer, chmn., John S. Cross, | Boyd Leedom. (3rd and C Sts., S. W. 
Frederick W. Ford, Rosel H. Hyde Robert T. atone esate eae eo ae Be 
é ; 3 : | Edwards, chmn., Francis O’Neill, Robert O. Boyd. 
Bartley, Robert H. Lee, T. A. M. Craven: oo National Science Foundation—Director: Alan T. 


; sylvania Ave. at 12th St.) Waterman. (1951 Constitution Ave.) 

| Federal agar aet, ctati FA 2 re hae Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization—Direc- 
| man. Jesse P, Wolcott. (Nationa i _|tor: Leo A. Hoegh, (Executive Office Bldg.) 

| Federal Home Loan Bonk Board—Chairman: |  Raiiroad Retirement Board—Chairman: Howard 
| Albert J. Robertson. (1st and Indiana Ave.) W Habermeyer (Rm. 444, 425 13th St.; Main Office, 


Federal Mediation and Reconciliation Service— | 944 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 
Director: Joseph F. Finnegan. (Labor Dept. Bldg.) Securities and Exchange Commission—Commis- 
Federal Power Commission — Commissioners; | sioners: Edward N. Gadsby, chmn., Andrew D 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, chmn., Frederick Stueck, | Orrick, Harold C. Patterson. Earl Freeman Hast- 
vice chmn., John B. Hussey, Arthur Kline, William | ings, James C. Sargent. (425 2nd St.) 
R. Connole. (441 G St.) elective Service System—Director: Lt. Gen. 
t Foderal Reserve System—Chairman, Board o!/ | Lewis B. Hershey. (451 Indiana Ave.) 
Governors: William McC. Martin, Jr. (Federal Small Business Administration—Administrator: 
| Reserve Bidg.) Vacancy. (811 Vermont Ave.) 
Federal Trade Commission—Commissioners: Earl Tariff Commission, United States—Chairman: 
Ww, Kintner, chmn., Sigurd Anderson, William C. | Edgar B. Brossard. (3th and E Sts.) 
Kern, Robert T. Secrest, Edward T. Tait. (Penn- Tennessee Valley Authority—Directors: Herbert 
sylvania Ave, at 6th St.) D. Vogel, chmn., Arnold R. Jones, Brooks Hays 
General Accounting Office— Comptroller Generat | (Woodward Bldg.) 
of the Unlited States: Joseph Campbell. (441 G St.) United States Information Agency—Director: 
General Services Administration—Administrator: | George V. Allen. (1776 Pennsylvania Ave.) 
Franklin G. Floete, (General Services Bldg.) Veterans Administration—Administrator: Sum- 
Government Printing Office—Public Printer: ‘ner G. Whittier (Vermont at H St.) 


BOOKS 
Best Sellers of 1959; New Titles: Production Summary 


Source: Statistics from Publishers Weekly age 
1959—Figures for book production for 10 months, January to November, 1959, showed a total of 11, 


titles 
categories, including biography, fiction, 
science, exclusive of economics and sociology, 


fiction and the second-largest juvenile books; the first 2,072 titles in 10 months; 


October 231 new children’s books appeared. 


1958—Book production in 1958 reached 13,462 titles, 


editions. Total increase was 320 titles or 2% 


biography decreased. There were also increases in science, religion, 


an increase of 1 226 over the first 10 months of 1958. 
’ le 
showed only a small gain. The largest category was 


above 1957. Fiction, 2,235 titles, 


and technical works, but 


the second 1,412. In 


of which 11,012 were new and 2,450 were new 
increased by 124; 
economic and technical-military 


books, but juvenile titles, 1,522, were fewer by 35. Art books and cook books increased. There were 1,683 


paper-bound titles, which showed a drop in fiction and a rise in nonfiction. 


Publishers issuing 100 or- 


ks were led by Doubleday & Co., 407; Harper, 350; Macmillan, 339; McGraw-Hill, 310; 
Oxford, Hires Prentice-Hall (& Hawthorn) 240; Random, 157. Great Britain in 1958 issued 22,143 titles, 


of which 16,172 had never appeared before. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 


Vance Packard, an observant commen- 
tator on American ways, in 1959 con- 
tributed a new phrase to the talk of the 
day in The Status Seekers. A year before 
he had alerted the public to subtle ways 
of influencing customers in The Hidden 
Persuaders. Early in the year the public 
was still reaching for such novels as 
Pasternack’s Dr. Zhivago, Nabokov’s 
Lolita and Leon Uris’ Exodus; the last- 
named, with Israel as its theme, was still 
in strong demand at the end of the year. 
Readers also avidly read The Ugly Amer- 
ican, by Wm. J. Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick, and’ wondered whether Amer- 
ican diplomacy abroad was as clubfooted 
as portrayed. 

In nonfiction Harry Golden rode the 
waves of popularity with his homely phi- 
losophizing in Only in America, which 
became a Broadway play in the fall, at 
which time he was also represented by 
nostalgic reminiscences called For 2c 
Plain. Nonfiction best-seller lists in the 
fall were led by Act One, in which Moss 
Hart recounted his rise from poor lad to 
successful playwright. 

Other nonfiction best sellers included 
Nautilus 90 North, Commander Wm. R. 
Anderson’s nuclear submarine adventure, 
and The Coming of the New Deal by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard his- 
torian and a “brain” of the Democratic 
Party. Surprising was the unexpected 
popularity of two books: Folk Medicine, 
by Dr. Jarvis, which started diet faddists 
drinking vinegar sweetened with honey, 
and How I Turned $1,000 Into a Million 
in Real Estate—in My Spare Time, by 
Wm. Nickerson, for obvious reasons, 

Although many novelists used their 
liberty of expression with proper regard 
for artistic values, some abused it by 
dwelling at great length on fornication 
and perversion, even using the vernacular 
of the gutter to reproduce “life.” Pro- 
testers against middle-class conformity, 
and members of the self-styled beat gen- 
eration received much publicity but pro- 
duced little writing that could be taken 
seriously. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, D. H. 
Lawrence’s frank account of sexual pro- 
miscuity, first published 1928, attained 
spectacular sales in cloth and paperbound 
editions when a court overruled the Post- 


master General, who had excluded it from 
the mails. 


MOVES TOWARD CENSORSHIP 


Books packed with sex episodes out- 
raged some leaders of opinion, and a 
group headed by Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man and the Rev. Daniel A. Poling went 
to Washington to persuade Congress to 
pass restrictive legislation. In Cincinnati 
a strong volunteer movement to get li- 
braries to ban certain books solicited na- 


tional support. The book publishers con- 
tinued to fight all movements toward 
censorship. In the meantime municipal 
authorities confiscated large stacks of 
pornography, which had a thriving under- 
counter trade, 


BIOGRAPHY IS IMPORTANT 


A publication of major importance was 
the first volume of The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, covering 1706 through 
1734, prepared by Leonard W. Labaree 
and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., and sponsored 
by the American Philosophical Society 
and Yale University. The outstanding suc- 
cess of American Heritage, appearing four 
times a year, has been followed by Hori- 
zon, in which the same editors portray 
world culture. American biography 
gained by John Paul Jones, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison; .Howells, His Life and 
Work, by Van Wyck Brooks, about Wil- 
liam Dean Howells; The Years With Ross, 
by James Thurber, about the late found- 
er of the New Yorker; Theodore Roose- 
velt, by Wm. Harbaugh, The Fabulous 
Showman, P. T. Barnum, by Irving Wal- 
lace; Edison, by, Matthew Joseniecns In 
the Days of McKinley, by Margaret Leech. 

Of literary interest were The House of 
Intellect, by Jacques Barzum; The Novels 
of James Gould Cozzens, by Frederick 
Bracher; Human Nature and the Human 
Condition, by Jos. Wood Krutch; Two 
Gentle Men (Geo. Herbert and Robt. Her- 
rick) by Marchette Chute; Edward Marsh, 
by Christopher Hassall; James Joyce, by 
Richard Elimann; George Catlin and the 
Old Frontier, by Harold McCracken. 

Although shelves were full of books 
about personalities and events of the 
Civil War there were many new additions. 
The final book in the late Kenneth P, 
Williams’ Lincoln Finds a General ap- 
peared. There were sympathetic por- 
traits of Confederates in Stonewall Jack- 
son, by Lenoir Chambers, Jefferson Davis, . 
Confederate President, by Hudson Strode, 
South of Appomattox, by Nash K. Burger 
and John K. Butterworth. Geo. R. Stewart 
described Pickett’s Charge; Burke Davis 
wrote To Appomattox, Nine April Days; 
other books reproduced contemporary 
drawings and photographs. Coming down 
to World War II, John Toland’s Battle 
of the Bulge was a work of original re- 
search on that crucial catastrophe. In 
similar fashion Cornelius Ryan docu- 
mented June 6, 1944, in The Longest Day. 

_The sales of paperbound books con- 
tinued by the millions, showing that 
Americans become confirmed book read- 
ers when the price is within their reach. 
Lower costs of paperbound books en- 
abled pues to restock many fine 
works long out of print, and part of the 
American literary heritage. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Structure of the United Nations 
AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1959 


The foundations of the United Nations were laid at the Dumbarton Oaks Confer 
1) from Aug. 21 to Sept. 28, 1944, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, oie Mted, aeinee 
and the United States; and (2) from Sept. 29 to Oct. 7, 1944, between China, the United 


. It was signed June 26 by 50 nations. Poland, one of the original 51 mem 
45. Four additiona] nations were admitted to membership in aig two in rage eS i 


The charter pledges signatories to maintain international peace and security, and to co-operate in 
establishing political, economic and social conditions favorable to these epieccived! It orechutien the 
United Nations from intervening in the internal affairs of any nation without prejudice, however, to 
the application of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
and acts of aggression. - 

The charter came into effect Oct. 24, 1945, when the reauisite ratifications by the 5 permanent mem~ 
bers of the Security Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States) and 
a majority of other signatories had been deposited with the government of the United States. On that 
date Secretary of State James I’. Byrnes signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 
had come into force. 

The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. Y. 


ask ty edo seve anes MS aL 
Heads of Delegations to the United Nations 
PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES AS OF OCTOBER 1959 


Afghanistan....... Abdul Rahman Pazhwak Israel.....,......Josef Tekoah 


Albania..:......-Reis Malile Italy.............Egidio Ortona 
Argentina........Dr. Mario Amadeo Japan,...........Dr. Koto Matsudaira 
‘Australia........ .James Plimsoll Jordan...........Abdul Monem Rifa’i 
Austria...........Dr. Franz Matsch LOB so yocnz vase: ofesbin wher,» won tetnteietly tol 75 Saelol=tolee lois ta aan 
Belgium.......... Walter Loridan Lebanon.........Georges Hakim 
Bolivia.......... «Prof. Marcial Tamayo Liberia,..........Charles T. O. King 

Brazil “12! [Gyro de Freitas-Valle Libya. ...........Dr. Mohieddine Fekini 


Bulgaria... .. Dr. Peter G. Voutov Luxembourg... .. .Georges Heisbourg 

Burma... ...- U Thant Mexico.........«-Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 

Byelorussian Feodosy Nikolaevich Gryaznov Morocco......... .El Mehdi Ben Aboud 

Cambodia. . Nong Kimny Nepal...........-Rishikesh Shaha 

Cai ..C.S.A. Ritchie Netherlands. ..... }.W.A. Schurmann 

Ceylon _ Sir Claude Corea New Zealand.,....Foss Shanahan 

Chile. . .. Daniel Schweitzer Nicaragua........Dr. Guillermo Seyilla-Sacasa, 

China... "|. Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang Norway........-.Sivert A. Nielsen 

Colombia.........Dr. Alfonso Araujo Pakistan. . . . Prince Aly Khan 

Costa Rica.....-.- Dr. Gonzalo Ortiz Panama. .Col. Alejandro Remon 

CDR Mink ae. Ser: Manuel Bisbé Paraguay _Dr. Pacifico Montero de Vargas 

Czechoslovakia... . Karel Kurka JEPONU eee Carlos Mackehenie 

Denmark......-. .Aage Hessellund-Jensen Philippines Francisco A. Delgado 

Dominican Re- : Poland... .. Jerzy Michalowski 
public..........Dr. Enrique de Marchena Portugal. ..Dr. Vasco Vieira Garin 

Ecusdor.......-.-Dr. José A. Correa Romania.........Silviu Brucan 

Fl Salvador.......Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia Saudi Arabia...... Ahmad Shukairy 

Ethiopia......-..-Ato Haddis Alemayehou pails; eos. - On José Félix de Lequerica 

Fed. of Malaya... . Dato’ Nik Ahmed Kamil Sudan............Sayed Omar Abdel Hamid Adeel 

Finland.....:...-Ralph Enckell . Sweden...........Mrs. Agda Réssel 

France......-...-Armand Berard Thailand.........Prince Wan Waithayakon 

Ghana......-... Alex Quaison-Sackey —. Tunisia..........-Mongi Slim 

Greece......---- Christian X. Palamas Turkey....-.+.+- .Seyfullah Esin 

Guatemala.....-- Dr. Alberto Herrarte Ukrainian §.S.R... Petr Platonovich Udovichenko 

Guinea ......--.. Diallo Telli Union of So. Africa. Bernardus Gerhardus Fourie 

Baiti......------Carlet R. Auguste U.S.S.R.-......-.- Arkady Aleksandrovich Sobolev 

Honduras.. .......Carlos Adrian Perdomo United Arab Rep...Omar Loutfi 

Hungary....-..-.Peter Mod United Kingdom. ..Sir Pierson Dixon 

aplATO hs. otic Or: Thors United States... .. . Henry Cabot Lodge 

Sok) ove aepeecuce tie .C. S. Jha Uruguay... ......- Prof. Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 

Indonesia. ... ‘Johan Bahtera Adam Venezuela. ......-Dr. Carlos Sosa-Rodriguez 

Tran; J-7- . Mehdi Vakil Yemen..........-Mohamed Kamil Abdul Rahim 

Iraq. .-. “Adnam M. Pachachi Yugoslavia......- Dobrivoje Vidic 

Jreland....--- Frederick H. Bolan 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, FOURTEENTH REGULAR SESSION 


President—Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde (Peru). agenda of the Security Council. However, 
Vice-Presidents—Burma, Morocco, Philippines, the General Assembly in November 1950 decided 
Turkey, Romania, Brazil, Sweden, Union of South that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
Africa, United Kingdom, United States, France, unanimity of the permanent members, fails to 
USSR, China. (A country and not a person is exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
named in the list of Vice-Presidents, as the elec- tenance of international peace and security, in 
tion is made in the name of a State. The Vice- any case where there appears to be a threat 
Presidents are normally the heads of delegations.) to the peace. breach of the peace or act of ag- 

Committee Chairmen: First (Political and Secu- gression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
rity)—Dr. Franz Matsch (Austria). Special Po- ter immediately with a view to making appro- 
litical Committee—Charles T. O. King (Liberia). priate recommendations to members for collective 
Second (Economic and Financial)—Professor Mar- measures, including, in the case of a breach 
cial Tamayo (Bolivia). Third (Social, Humanita- of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
rian & Cultural)—Mrs. Georgette Ciselet (Bel- armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 
gium). Fourth (Trusteeship)—Dr. L. N. Palar restore international peace and security. On 
(Indonesia). Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) important questions a two-thirds majority of 
—dJiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia). Sixth (Legal)—Dr. members present and voting is required; on other 
Alberto Herrarte (Guatemala). questions a simple majority is sufficient. 

The General Assembly is composed of all the A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, of 21 members—the president of the Assembly, the 
put is entitled to only one vote. thirteen vice-presidents, and the chairmen of the 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may seven Main Committees. 
be brought before the General Assembly for The Assembly held the first_part of its first 
debate and the Assembly may make recommenda- session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the 
tions on any such matter except issues on the second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
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13th regular session was held in New York 
oon Sept. 16 to Dec. 13, 1958; it resumed its session 
from Feb. 20 to March 13, 1959 in order to discuss 
the future of two trust territories—the Cameroons 
under French administration and the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration. The 14th 
regular session was convened in New York on Sept. 


15, 1959. SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats, The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 


Membership 


Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Non-permanent members: Argentina, Italy, Tu- 
nesia (until Dec. - 1969); Ecuador, Ceylon,....., 
until Dec. 31, 1961). 
; The Presidency of the Council is held monthly 
in turn by the Member States in English alpha- 
betical order. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 


cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute — 


that threatens international peace and security. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
so-called ‘“‘veto.”” A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Stafi Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- 
cerned with the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the control of atomic energy. The latter 
also reports to the General Assembly, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 


Membership of the Council 


Until 1961—Chile, China, Costa Rica, France, 
Netherlands, the Sudan. 


Until 1962: Afghanistan, Bulgaria, New Zealand, 
Spain, United States, Venezuela. 


Until 1963—Brazil, United Kingdom, Denmark, 
USSR, Poland, and Japan. 

The President of the Council (27th and 28th ses- 
sions) 1959 was Daniel Cosjo Villegas (Mexico), the 
First Vice-President was Jerzy Michalowski (Po- 
land), and the Second Vice-President was Zahirud- 
din Ahmed (Pakistan), replaced by Ghufran Ah- 
mad Faruqi (Pakistan) at the 28th session. 


The Economic and Social Council had the fol- 
lowing Commissions in 1959: 


Functional Commissions 


Statistical; Population; Social; Narcotic Drugs; 
Human Rights; Status of Women; International 
Commodity Trade. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
Economie Commission for Africa. 


AUTONOMOUS AGENCIES RELATED TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Working in partnership with the United Nations 
in various economic, social, scientific and technical 
fields is a group of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions related to the United Nations by special 
agreements. The 13 agencies as of Nov. 12, 1959 are: 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA); 
the Internattional Labor Organization (ILO); the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO); the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO); 
the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO); the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (Bank); the International Fi- 


Organization (TMCO). : 
The purpose of IAEA is to promote the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. * - 

The purposes of ILO are to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace by promotini 
social justice; to improve, through internation 
action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
to promote economic and social stability. 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition levels 
and living standards; to secure improvements in 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products: to better conditions of country 
dwellers; and by these means to contribute to 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
oration among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, rule of 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
eign investment and, when private capital is not 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing loans for 
productive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pro- 
mote the balanced growth of international trade 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
payments by encouraging international investment 
for the development of the productive resources of 
the International Bank’s members. 

The purpose of the IFC is to further economic 
development by encouraging the growth of pro- 
ductive private enterprise in its member countries, 
particularly in the less developed areas. It is em- 
powered to invest in productive private enter- 
prises in association with private investors, and 
without government guarantee of repayment in 
cases where sufficient private capital is not avail- 
able on reasonable terms; and to serve as a clear- 
ing house to bring together investment opportuni- 
ties, private capital, both foreign and domestic and 
experienced management. 

The purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
national monetary co-operation and the expansion 
of international trade; to promote exchange sta- 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciations; to assist in the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of payments in re- 
spect of current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper world trade. 

The purpose of ICAO. is to study problems of 
international civil aviation and the establishment 
of international standards and regulations for civil 
aviation. 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiza- 
tion and perfection of the various postal services 
and to promote the development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member countries are 
united in a single postal territory for reciprocal 
exchange of mail. 

The purposes of ITU are to set up international: 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion in and to study 
means to decrease excessive costs of international 
services. 

The purposes of WMO are to co-ordinate, stand- 
ardize and improve world meteorological work. 

The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opera- 
tion among governments in technical problems of 
international shipping and to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action by governments 
and of unfair restrictive practices by shippers. 

Plans have been made for the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization (ITO), the 
purpose of which would be to promote the expan- 
sion of world trade and the removal of trade 
barriers. 

Although establishment of ITO and the bringing 
into operation of the Havana Charter, on which 
it was to be based, have not been accomplished, 
one of the main objectives of that Charter has 
been embodied in an international commercial 
treaty, known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 


= 
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and Trade (GATT). GATT has brought into’ 


operation a code of conduct in international trade 


which is virtually the same as the commercial 
policy section of the Havana Charter. 

The 10 trust territories and the members ad- 
ministering them are: Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium), 
Cameroons and Togoland (France, Cameroons and 
Tanganyika (United Kingdom), Nauru and New 
Guinea (Australia), Western Samoa (New Zea- 

_ land), Pacific Islands (United States) and Somali- 
land (Italy). A former trust territory, Togoland 
_ (United Kingdom) became independent in 1957, 
joining the Gold Coast, formerly a British colony, 
to become the new state of Ghana. 


TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

The work of the United Nations in the field 
of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of the 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terri- 
tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion in connection with information on non-self- 
governing territories other than Trust territories. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations. Ad- 
ministering authorities are required to render an 
aecount of their stewardship to the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
private persons or organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispatch 
regular or special visiting missions to these regions 
for studying conditions at first hand. 

The membership of the Council is made up of (1) 
countries which administer trust territories (Au- 
stralia, Belgium, France, Italy, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United States); (2) coun- 
tries which are permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council but which do not administer trust 
territories (China, USSR): and (3), as many other 
countries as may be necessary to ensure equal rep- 
resentation in the Council between administering 
and non-administering members (Haiti and India, 
until 1960, and Burma, Paraguay and United Arab 
Republic until 1962). The last named category are 
elected by the General Assembly for 3-year terms 
and are eligible for immediate re-election. 


President of the Council (23rd and Ath Ses- 
sions)—President—Max H. Dorsinville (Haiti) 
Vice-President—Girolamo Vitelli (Italy). 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare. The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
maries are considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council voting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
judicial yacations. A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
easts the deciding vote. 
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President—Helge Klaestad (Norway). 
Vice-President—Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 
(Pakistan). soaves 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1967: 
Abdel Hamid Badawi, United Arab Republic 
V. K. Wellington Koo, China 
Sir Percy Spender, Australia 
Jean Spiropoulos, Greece 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1964: 
Jules Basdevant, France 
Roberto Cordova, Mexico 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, Panama 
Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, United Kingdom 
Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, Argentina 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1961: 
E. C. Armand Ugon, Uruguay 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 
Helge Klaestad, Norway 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan 
F, I. Kojevnikov, USSR 


SECRETARIAT 

The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and 
staff as the organization may require. 

The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
necessary to the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter that 
threatens the maintenance of international peace 
and security._ 

Secretary-General—Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden. 

An international staff assists the Secretary-~ 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
Nations have agreed noi to influence them. 

The Secretariat is divided into nine offices, and 
three departments. The principal officers of the 
Secretariat are: 

Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General— 
Andrew W. Cordier (United States). 

Legal Counsel—Constantin A. Stavropoulos 
(Greece). 

Controller—Bruce R. Turner (New Zealand). 

Director of Personnel —W.A.B. Hamilton (United 
Kingdom). 

Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs— 
fer y Bunche (United States), C.V. Narasimhan 

a). 

Under-Secretary for Political and Security 
cil Affairs—Anatoly Dobrynin (USSR). 

Under-Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs 
—Philippe de Seynes (France). 

Commissioner for Technical Assistance —Roberto 
M. Heurtematte (Panama). 

Managing Director of the United Nations Special 
Fund—Paul Hoffman (United States). 

Executive Secretary, Economic Commission 
Europe—Sakari Tuomioja (Finland). 

Executive Secretary, Economic Commission 
Asia and the Far East—U Nyun (Burma). 

Executive Secretary, Economic Commission 
Latin America—Ratil Prebisch (Argentina). 

Executive Secretary, Economic Commission 
Africa—Mekki Abbas (Sudan). 

Under-Secretary for Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Drago- 
slav Protitch (Yugoslavia). 

Acting Head, Office of Public Information—Al- 
fred G. Katzin (Union of South Africa). 

Under-Secretary for Conference Services—Vic- 
tor A. Hoo (China). 

Director of General Services—David B. Vaughn 
(United States). 

Executive Director of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF)—Maurice Pate (United 
States). 

Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board—David Owen (United Kingdom). 

Director of the United Nations European Office 
in Geneva—P.P. Spinelli (Italy). 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
—Auguste Lindt (Switzerland). 

Director of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA)—John H. Davis (United States). 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 
The budget appropriated for 1959 was $60,802,120. 
The budget appropriated for 1958 was $55,062,850 
plus a supplement of $6,059,050, making a total 
uppropriation of $61,121,900. 


Coun- 


for 
for 
for 


for 


EET badger na 
The -construction 0: e perm. 
quarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assembly building. 
The Assembly, Secretariat, Conference and Li- 
brary buildings are inter-connected to form one 
co-ordinated unit. The Secretariat Buliding ac- 
commodates the staff of the United Nations, to- 
gether with liaison officers for specialized agen- 
cies, and offices for the press and other public 
information organizations. 

To build the U. N. capital the U. S. Government 
advanced an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 re- 
payable in annual installments until 1982, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $8,500,000 for land; 


General Assembly in 1952 and 1953 for the con- 


struction of the Headquarters buildings. Ap- 
proximately $67,000,000 was spent for the Head- 
quarters construction program. Of the $65,000,000 
loan, the United Nations thus far repaid $15,- 
000,000 to the United States. The last installment 
of $1,000,000 is due in July, 1982. 

In 1959 the Ford Foundation made a grant of 
$6,200,000 to the United Nations for the construc- 
tion of a new library building. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Office of Public Information, United Nations, 
N. Y. Provides pamphlets, study guides, speakers, 
films; arranges group visits. 

Admission Office, United Nations, N. Y. Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings. Tel. Plaza 4-1234, Ext. 477. 

International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New Tork Nene. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 2 

American Association for the United Nations, 


345 East 46th Street, N. Y. Tel. OXford 7-3232. 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: OXford 7-2432. 
United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
pene. REgent 77-3100, 816 2ist Street, N. W 
ashington, D. C. Telephone: STerling $-1636. 
Washington, D. C. Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept. of Public Information, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Brian 
Meredith, director. 


United States Mission 


to the United Nations 


Representatives and Alternates to the Fourteenth General Assembly, meeting Sept. 15, 1959. 


for Henry Cabot Lodge, James 
hristian A, Herter, Henry Ca odge, 
Te Weasworth, Congressman James G. Fulton, 


Congressman eacmacn J. Zablocki, George Meany, 
5 rtson, 
Walter S. Robe! ALTERNATES Sa ines 
rles W. Anderson, Jr., Erle Cocke, Jr., Virg 

Me Bancher, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Harold Riegel- 
man. PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
and Reapers cutallve on the Security Council— 

Cabot Lodge. . ‘ 

a ehuty Representative to the United Nations and 
Deputy Representative on the Security Council and 
Deputy Representative on the Disarmament Com- 
mission, and United States Representative on Dis- 
armament—James J. Wadsworth, 

Deputy Representative on the Security Council 
and Counselor of Mission—James W. Barco, 

Deputy Counselor of Mission—Charles D, Cook. 

Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council—Christopher H. Phillips. , 

Deputy Representative on the Economic and 
Social Council—Walter M. Kotschnig. 

Rep. on the Trusteeship Council—Mason Sears, 

Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 

Advisers—Norman Armour, Jr., John George 


Bacon, Thomas A. Bartlett, Albert F. Bender, Jr., 
Seymour M. Finger, Mrs. Dorothy Crook Hazard, 
Stephen S. Lancaster, John F. MacVane, Mrs. 
Carmel C. Marr, Charles J. Merritt, Jr., Franklin 
L. Mewshaw, Chauncey G. Parker, Ti, Richard F. 
Pedersen, Miss Ida Rudin, Theodore P. Schottke, 
Jr., Peter S. Thacher. 

Chief Administrative Officer and Secretary of 
Delegation—Hugh M. Adamson. 

Dir. of News Services—Francis W. Carpenter. 

Director of Public Services—Wallace Irwin, Jr. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIONS OF 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Commission on Human Rights—Mrs. Oswald 


. Lord. 
Population Commission—Kingsley Davis. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs—Harry 4, 
Anslinger. 
Social Commission—Mrs. Althea K. Hottel. 
Statistical Commission—Raymond T. Bowman. 
Commission on the Status of Women—Mrs. 
Lorena B. Hahn. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 
Chairman, U. S. Delegation and Navy Repre- 
sentative—Vice Admiral Thomas S. Combs. 
Army Representative—Lt. Gen. B. M. Bryan. 
Air Force Representative—Lt. Gen. W, E. Hall. 
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International Finance Corporation 


Robert L. Garner, President; 


Address, 1818 H Street, N. 


The International Finance Corporation, estab- 
shed July, 1956, is closely affiliated with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, On Sept. 30, 1959, the Corporation had 
as members 57 nations, which together subscribed 
its capital of $93,736,000. 

Member Countries as of Sept. 30, 1959 


Afghanistan Germany Mexico 
Australia (West) Netherlands 
Austria Ghana Nicaragua 
Belgium Greece Norway 
Bolivia Guatemala Pakistan 
Brazil Haiti Panama 
Burma Honduras Paraguay 
Canada Iceland Peru 
Ceylon India Philippines 
Chile Indonesia Sweden 
Colombia Iran Thailand 
Costa Rica Iraq Turkey 
Cuba Ireland United Arab 
Denmark Israel Republic 
Dominican Italy Union of South 
Republic Japan Africa 
Ecuador Jordan United Kingdom 
Hl Salvador Lebanon United States 
Ethiopia Libya Venezuela 
Finland Luxembourg 
France Malaya 


The purposes of the IFC are: to further eco- 
nomic development in its less developed member 
countries by investing, without government guar- 
antee, in productive private enterprises that can 
provide competent management, in cases where 
sufficient private capital is not available on rea- 
sonable terms, and to serve as a clearing house to 
bring tegether investment opportunities, foreign 


J. G. Beevor, Vice President. 
W., Washington 25, D. C. 


and domestic private capital, and management, 

IFC is an investing rather than a lending insti- 
tution. It will finance only private enterprises 
and will not invest in enterprises that are gov- 
ernment owned and operated. Normally it wili 
invest in industrial enterprises and deal with 
companies whose assets, after financing, are at 
least $500,000. Its investments will not cover 
more than half the cost of an enterprise and will 
range in size from about $100,000 to $2,000,000 in 
its first years. Its investments will be loans 
carrying interest and some right to participate in 
the growth of the business. 

It is planned to revolve IFC portfolio by selling 
its investments as soon as they prove sufficiently 
successful to attract private investors. IFC is 
prepared to give its private partners the right 
of first refusal to purchase its investment. 

Since its capital is in U.S. dollars, IFC will, 
in its early years, generally make investments 
expressed in U.S. dollars. But it will invest, at 
least in part, in other currencies if justified by 
their stability and by the participation rights of 
the investment. 

Investments of the IFC 

As of Sept. 30, 1959, the Corporation had made 
commitments totaling $23,762,000 in 13 enterprises. 

Australia, $885,000; Brazil, $6,807,000; Chile, 
$5,600,000; Columbia, $1,500,000; El Salvador, 
$140,000; Guatemala, $200,000; India, $2,350,000; 
Iran, $300,000; Mexico, $1,120,000; Pakistan, 
$1,380,000; Peru, $1,930,000; Thailand, $300,000; 
Venezuela, $1,250,000. 

Gross income of IFC for fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1959, was $3,153,076; net income total 
$1,739,757. pases 
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International Bank for Reconstruction ‘and Development 


' Eugene R. Black, President, W. A. B. Liiff, J. Bi 
. it; J Bir Knapp and Davidson Sommers, 


ress, 1818 H St., N.W., Was 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; operations were started June 25, 1946. 
As of Sept. 30, 1958, 69 countries were members, 


Afghanistan Greece Norway 
Argentina Guatemala Pakistan 
Australia Haiti Panama 
Austria Honduras Paraguay 
Belgium Iceland Peru 

Bolivia India Philippines 
Brazil Indonesia Saudi Arabia 
Burma Iran Spain 
Canada Iraq Sudan 

Ceylon Ireland Sweden 

Chile Israel Thailand 
China Italy Tunisia 
Colombia Korea Turkey 

Costa Rica Japan Union of 
Cuba Jordan South Africa 
Denmark Lebanon United Arab 
Dominican Rep. Libya Republic 
Ecuador Luxembourg United Kingdom 
El Salvador Malaya United States 
Ethiopia M 

Finland exico Uruguay 
France Morocco Venezuela 
Germany Netherlands Viet Nam 
Ghana Nicaragua Yugoslavia 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 

The Bank’s chief sources of funds for loans are 
derived from paid-in capital subscriptions and 
from the sale of its own bonds and by other 
borrowing in the capital markets of the world. On 
Sept. 15, 1959 the authorized capital of the Bank 
was increased from $10 billion to $21 billion. By 
Sept. 30, 42 of the Bank’s 68 member governments 
had doubled their. capital subscriptions. In addi- 
tion, several members are making special addi- 
tional subscriptions, over and above their 100% 
increases, to make their capital participation in 
the Bank commensurate with their present eco- 
nomic situations. Taking into account the general 
increases, aS well as a special increase effective 
to date, subscribed capital amounted to $17,893,- 
700,000 on Sept. 30. Of this total, $1,911,700,000 is 
paid-in capital, the greater part of which has 
been made available for loans; $15,982,000,000 -is 
on call-and serves as a guarantee fund for the 
Bank’s bonds and other obligations. 

On the same date, the Bank’s funded debt 
amounted to $1,954,000,000. This included obliga- 
tions totaling . $1,640,000,000 in U. S. dollars, 
$34,000,000 in Canadian dollars, $10,000,000 in 
Belgian francs, $21,000,000 in Netherlands guil- 
ders, $26,000,000 in pounds sterling, $140,000,000 
in Swiss francs and $83,000,000 in’Deutsche marks. 

The Bank’s funds for loans are also increased 
through the participation by private investors in 
Bank loans and through the sale of securities from 
the Bank’s loan portfolio. Funds from these 
sources amounted to $590,000,000 by the end of 
September, 1959. 

LOANS OF THE BANK 


By Sept. 30, 1959 the Bank had made 241 loans 
totaling $4,663,000,000 in 50 countries or terri- 
tories. Where the government itself was not the 
porrower the government concerned guaranteed 
the loan. Disbursements on loans aggregated ap- 
proximately $3,433,000,000. 

A country by country summary showing the gross 
amounts and purposes of Bank lending follows: 

Algeria: $10,000,000 for electric power. 

Australia: $317,730,000 for agriculture, electric 
power, transport and industry. 

Austria: $99,860,083 for electric power and in- 
dustry. 


ice Presidents. 

25, D .C. European Office, Paris 

Belgian Congo: $80,000,000 for equipment for de- 
velopment and roads. 

Belgium: $76,000,000 for electric power, steel 
production, waterways and port improvements and 
the Congo development program. 

Brazil: $267,071,054 for electric power, telephone 
communication, railroads and highways. 

Burma: $19,350,000 for railroads and port 
development. 

Ceylon: $23,900,000 for electric power. 

Chile: $73,654,456 for electric power, agriculture 
and pulp and paper mills and industry. 

Columbia: $130,605,441 for railroads, highways, 
agriculture and electric power. 

Costa Rica: $6,500,000 for agriculture and light 
industry. 

Denmark: $60,000,000 for reconstruction and 
electric power. 

East Africa: $24,000,000 for railroads, highways. 

Ecuador: $45,000,000 for highways and electric 
power and port development. 

El Salvador: $31,645,000 for 
highways. 

Ethiopia: $23,500,000 for highways, telecommuni- 
cations, agriculture and industry. 

Finland: $102,080,180 for the wood-products 
industry, electric power and agriculture. 

France: $250,000,000 for reconconstruction. 

French West Africa: $7,091,567 for railroads. 

Gabon: $35,000,000 for maganese mining. 

Guatemala: $18,200,000 for highways. 

Honduras: $11,150,000 for highways and electric 
power. 

Iceland: $5,914,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and a radio transmitter building. 

India: $592,104,313 for railroads, agriculture, 
electric power, industry, airlines, ports and multi- 
purpose project. 

Iran: $147,000,000 for general development plan 
and road. 

Iraq: $6,293,946 for flood control. 

Italy: $298,028,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and industry. 

Japan: $253,773,583 for electric power, industry, 
agriculture and multi-purpose project. 

Lebanon: $27,000,000 for electric power and irri- 
gation. 

Luxembourg: $11,761,983 for railroads and steel 
production. 

Malaya: $35,600,000 for electric power. Z 

Mexico: $186,327,888 for electric power, railroads 
and industry. 

Netherlands: $236,451,985 for 
ships, aircraft and industry. 

Nicaragua: $22,990,115 for highways, agriculture, 
electric power and port development. 

Nigeria: $28,000,000 for railways. 

Norway: $95,000,000 for electric power and gen- 
eral economic development. 

Pakistan: $138,850,000 for railroads, agriculture, 
electric power, industry and ports. 

Panama: $6,847,426 for highways and agriculture. 

Paraguay: $4,488,990 for agriculture and roads. 

Peru: $47,482,381 for ports, agriculture, roads 
and industry. 

Philippines: $18,500,000 for electric power. 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland: $141,000,000 for power 
and railways. 

Ruanda-Urundi: $4,800,000 for transport. 

Sudan: $39,000,000 for transport. 

Thailand: $106,659,078 for railroads, irrigation 
and port development. 

Turkey: $60,723,421 for grain storage, electric 
power, irrigation and flood control, port improve- 
ments and private industry. 

Union of South Africa: $196,800,000 for trans- 
portation and electric power. 

Uruguay: $64,000,000. for electric power and 
telephones, 

Yugoslavia; 
electric power, 
industry. 

Net earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1959, were $46,500,000, which amount was added to 
a supplemental reserve, increasing this reserve to 
$282,000;000. Loan commissions amounted to $20,- 
000,000 and were credited to the Bank’s special 
reserve, increasing that reserve to $138,000,000. 
Total reserves on June 30, 1959, were $420,000,000, 


electric power and 


reconstruction, 


$60,700,000 for timber production, 
mining, forestry, transport and 
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Foreign Aid; International Monetary Fund s 
U. S. Aid to Foreign Countries in Fiscal Year 1959 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 


r security reasons data by country do not 
eanted ceeurity program. Data shown include 
in the country specified; the net credits shown 
to private entities in Canada. 


Grants are largely outright gifts 


achieve a common -objective. 


the military aid furnished principally under 
edie which have beer! extended to private entities 
for Canada, for example, represent credits extended 


for which no payment 
an obligation on the part of the receiver to extend aid to 


expected, or which at most pag 


is 
the United States or other 


Credits are loans or other agreements which give rise to specific obligations to repay, over @ 


period of years, usually with interest. 


rants is the excess of gr 
Seah of reverse grants and Terurns on grants. 


tions of principal, (—) 


Net credi t 
denotes excess of collections of principal. 


ants utilized over reverse grants and returns on arene (-) denotes 


ts is the excess of credits uti over collec- 


In millions of dollars or equivalent (*Less than $500,000) 


Net 


Net grants & credits.... 


Military grants......... 
Western Europe....... 
Near East (incl. Greece 

é& Turkey), Africa & 
South Asia. 05... 6... 
Asia & Pacific. .......- 
American Republics... . 
Unspecified areas...... 


Other grants & credits. 

Western Europe and de- 
pendent areas....... —130 
SANYAL RIB Mes stukiscaTehe aids eatin. 5 
Belgium-Luxembourg.. . —-6 
ip} lotrel iS oleae ere nee —2 
PUD Si: so ark bes Sie we wie 
PUPATIGB Ss ckkirreue ess y 
GIOTIOAIIV cos hie ele a — 207 
POPS Go isi aisle +. 3 + a 
Treland...... 
NCS Os Sareea ey 7 
Netherlands........... —20 
ENOIWAVstackgeis cee es —9 
POTTUPAL. oi, oe ee —1 
SURO Pe ennai 50 
Sweden... 5 0... wee —1 
United Kingdom....... —73 
Yugoslavia............ 127 
Other & unspecified 

Western Europe..... -3 

Eastern Europe........ 22 
IPE APY. Ss ea tees: -—1 
NROUATIGE Sa oRkis ais so 22 


credits 
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Net 
grants; Net Net 
and | grants | credits 
credits 


INear East, Africa, and 
South Asia.......... 
Afghanistan. . eats 19 15 
Greece. . . _ 34 31 
India. 106 47 
Iran. . 62 22 
Igrael..... 44 10 
64 ee Pare 
Moroceg.2<_ jens <1 oe 17 3 
PARIS¢AI s celnigetare 151 90 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland. —10 * 
Tunistacsc.. sees iene ota 36 35 
TurkeVoc screen vested 172 173 
Union of South Africa. . = SGT anccatis “ 
United Arab Republic. . 10 10 
Other and unspecified 
Near Hast, Africa, and 
South Asia... ....... 68 64 


Indonesle “Soe Sack 3 9 
JADANY> Hh icc ee 51 12 
ROVGR Tait oa eee 293 293 
pF Bete een, SE 26 26 
Philippines....c.An . seties 24 22 
Thaliandi, Wackccccstee 39 39 
Vietnam.. .. 167 152 


Other and unspecified "~ 


Asia and Pacific. .... 14 10 
American Republics.... 571 109 
Other international 

organizations and 
unspecified areas... . 101 103 - 


The International Monetary Fund 
IMF—International Monetary Fund—Per Jacobsson, Managing Director and Ch. of Executive Board. 


The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished in terms of Articles of Agreement adopted 
by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(July, 1944). ‘The Articles of Agreement came 
into force (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time_of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6, 


1946) 38 countries had become members. Thirty 
countries joined later. 
The main purposes of the Fund, as set out 


in the Articles of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- 
mote international monetary cooperation through 
a permanent institution which provides machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on interna- 
tional monetary problems, and, more specifically, 
(2) to promote exchange stability and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
on the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 

on the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments, 


The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 
Woods. Each member pays in gold either 25% of 
its quota or 10% of its net official holdings of 
gold and U, S. dollars, whichever is the smaller, 
and the remainder in the member’s own currency. 
The aggregate of members’ quotas as of Sept. 30, 


1959 was equivalent to $12,662,100,000. The total 
subscriptions paid on that date amounted to the 
equivalent of $11,925,700,000, of which $2,606,500,000 
was held by the Fund in gold. 


Members are under an obligation, once the 
foreign exchange values of their currencies have 
been agreed with the Fund, to make no change 
in their exchange rates without consultation with 
the Fund, The Fund, however, is not entitled to 
object if the proposed change does not exceed 
10% of the original par value. Agreed par 
values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946) for 32 
members, to which 21 others have been added. 
From the commencement of operations on March 
1, 1947, through Sept. 30, 1959, exchange trans- 
actions of the Fund amounted to thetequivalent 
of U. S. $3,348,000,000. On that date repurchases 
amounted to $1,877,000,000 in gold and U.S. dollars. 


The Fund holds annual consultations with each 
individual member that retains foreign exchange 
restrictions and discrimination. It maintains an 
extensive program of technical assistance in 
foreign exchange problems through staff missions 
to many parts of the world, and provides studies 
reports and other publications on international 
trade and payments. The Fund also conducts a 
training program for staff members of central 
banks and ministries of finance. 


Of the eighteen Executive Directors of the Fund 
five represent the members with the largest 
quotas, United States, United Kingdom, China, 
France and India. The voting power of the Ex- 
ecutive Directors is approximately proportional 
to the quotas of the member or members whom 
they represent. The United States director is 
entitled to cast 27.07% of the total vote. 


Weather of 1959 
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Sra ante oe aa ia A ata ins Sob rath eit aie Oe pels a Bane ir 
Weather of 1959—Hurricane Research, Satellite Observation 
Source: Weatherwise; U. S. Weather Bureau 


Three major innovations marked prog- 
ress in more exact weather forecasting 
in 1959. They were (1) the launching of 
Vanguard II, the first satellite carryin, 
instruments designed to photograph clou 
distribution; (2) the installation at Mi- 
ami of the first of 31 highpowered radar 
systems for locating and analyzing storms 
and precipitation; (3) the start of the 
Temperature-Humidity Index, orginally 
the Discomfort Index, to indicate relation 
between heat and humidity in tables for 
heating, air-conditioning and _ electric 
service agencies. 


Vanguard II on Feb. 17 carried two pho- 
tocells which recorded on magnetic tape 
300 mi. above the earth and transmitted 
to stations on the ground. Object was to 
get a picture of the cloud cover, which 
identifies air masses and changes in 
weather phenomena. Batteries of the cells 
lasted until Mar. 7. Results were affected 
by erratic motions of the satellite and are 
to be corrected by Project Tiros, of Na- 
tional Aeronautics & Space Admin., which 
will use television cameras. 


The Miami installation is part of the 
National Hurricane Research Project. The 
radar system will locate and plot storm 
areas with a radius of 250 mi. A computer 
will read the raw data automatically 
recorded on tape by Air Weather Service 
reconnaissance planes flying from Ber- 
muda. Detachable photopanel recorders 
on planes will record latitude, longitude, 
wind direction and speed, pressure alti- 
tude, temperature, radar altitude and 
time. The project cooperates with the 
West Indies Rawinsonde network. 


To determine when heat and humidity 
cause discomfort to human beings and 
thus provide a guide for cooling-off sys- 
tems is one object of the Temperature- 
Humidity Index devised by Earl C. Thom 
of the Office of Climatology, U. S. Weath- 
er Bureau, Washington. Temperature is 
read from a standard dry-bulb thermom- 
eter, and then from a wet-bulb thermom- 
eter, a bit of wet cloth having been 
wrapped around the bulb. The higher the 
humidity the higher the wet-bulb read- 
ing because the rate of evaporation is 
less, Add the dry-bulb reading to the wet- 
bulb reading, multiply the sum by 0.4 and 
add 15. At 60 people are considered com- 
fortable, at 70, 10% feel uncomfortable; 
at 80 everybody feels uncomfortable, 
more or less. Individual reactions to the 
weather cannot be charted; they remain 
the nation’s chief topic of conversation. 


SPECTACULAR SNOW BURST 


A snow burst is like a cloud burst—the 
clouds empty. On Jan. 17 a snow burst 30 
mi. east of Oswego, N. Y., dropped 51 in. 
of snow in 16 hcurs. During the month 
freezing was reported on the coast of Cen- 
tral California and in Brownsville, Texas. 
A severe ice storm hit Illinois Jan. 20-21. 


Dust storms tore up the soil of Texas, 
Colorado and the Dakotas in March. 


TORNADO HITS ST. LOUIS 


Storm damage was considerably less in 
1959 than in former years, the worst being 
a tornado that passed through St. Louis 


and environs, which were proclaimed a 
disaster area by President Eisenhower at 
the request of the mayor and the gover- 
nor of Missouri. On Feb. 10 the tornado 
first struck Sherman, then the Warson 
Woods development in St. Louis County. 
It downed the 575 ft. steel tower of Sta- 
tion KTVI, uprooted trees in Forest Park 
and demolished and damaged dwellings 
and business houses in a swath near Oak- 
land, Oakview, Olive and Boyle Sts. ee 
was upwards of 65 mph. Persons killed, 
21; injured 255; buil ae destroyed 47, 
damaged 1,860; estimated loss, $10,000,000. 

Hurricane Arlene, which started the 
series, hit lower Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi May 31; Baton Rouge had 7 in. of 
rain, other places up to 10 in. 

A tornado hit Coconut Grove, Coral 
Gables, Fla., June 13 at 30 mph, did 
$3,000,000 damage. 


_ Hurricane Cindy began off South Caro- 

lina July 5 with winds at 75 mph and 
raised tides 4 ft. above normal. It crossed 
central South Carolina, east central North 
Carolina, July 10, moved past Norfolk 
and went out beyond Nantucket July 11. 
Principal effect was heavy rains, with 
6.46 in. at Atlantic City. 


Hurricane Debra, July 25, moved along 
the Texas coast and went inland between 
Freeport and Galveston, at 85 mph, 
moved east of Houston where 8.98 in. rain 
fell. Northeast Texas had 15 in. rain, Ok- 
lahoma 8 in. 

Hurricane Dot moved south and west 
of the main islands of Hawaii, Aug. 3-7, 
bringing winds of 52 mph to Honolulu, 
property damage chiefly on Kauai Island. 
The storm was located Aug. 1, 1,200 miles 
southeast of Honolulu and the Weather 
Bureau’s air service was able to chart it 
well in advance. No lives were lost. 


HEAT ON THE COAST 


August was very hot in the Middle West 
and the Plains; Oklahoma City had 100°, 
Kansas reported 110°. In California, July 
10, Long Beach had 105°, Los Angeles, 103°, 
San Francisco, 92°. At Yuma during July 
the daily maximum was 109.4° and peak 
on the 10th was 118°. 

WINTER ON THE JOB 


Winter arrived with a wallop in Mon- 
tana Nov. 13 when a blizzard gave Helena 
33° below zero and 21 in. of snow. Else- 
where 45° below was recorded. The cold 
moved east; Denver dropped from 63° to 
zero overnight Nov. 16. Valentine, Neb. 
had 22° below, Spencer, Iowa 13° below. 
All records were broken at Chicago, Nov. 
17 at 3° above zero and a 46 mph wind. 
The average for the date was 47°. 

On Nov. 23 Seattle reported worst floods 
in 26 years in western Washington, with 
heavy rain flooding rivers and massive 
land slides in the Cascade Mts. A Milwau- 
kee Road passenger train was trapped 
between slides and 90 passengers were 
removed by bus. The South had freezing 
temperatures on Nov. 30: Tampa, 29°, 
Atlanta, 21°, Memphis, 18°. 

References: For Discomfort Index see 
Weatherwise for April; for hurricane re- 
search and satellite observation see 
Weatherwise for August 1959, American 
Meteorological Society, Boston. 


Where to Write for Birth and Death Records 
The above is the title of a booklet published by the U. S. Government. It provides addresses of vital 
statistics offices in the United States, outlying areas and foreign countries, where birth and death 
records can be obtained. Gives helpful hints and costs for obtaining these records. Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Weshington, D. C, 
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CARL SANDBURG’S ADDRESS BEFORE CONGRESS 


On February 12, 1959, Congress met in joint session in the House of Representatives to commemorate 


i birth Abraham Lincoln. The Speaker of the House, 
FY eles erat Nixon at his right. The Gettysburg Address was read by 


(D-Tex.), presided, with Vice President 
Fredric March. 


The Address of the Day was delivered by Carl Sandburg, b. 


Rep. Sam Rayburn 


1878 in Galesburg, Ill., author of 


Nie. Abraham Lincoln, winner of Pulitzer prizes for history and poetry. Speaker Rayburn 
ya be ie ie as “the man who in all probability be | more Buoys the life, the times, the hopes 
irations of Abraham Lincoln than any other human being.”’ 
Onthe teat of the Py oo is from the first printing in the Congressional Record for Feb. 12, 1959. 


MR. SANDBURG’S ADDRESS 


Not often in the story of mankind does 
a man arrive on earth who is both steel 
and velvet, who is as hard as rock and 
soft. as drifting fog, who holds in his 
heart and mind the paradox of terrible 
storm and peace unspeakable and perfect. 
Here and there across centuries come re- 
orts of men alleged to have these con- 
rasts. And the incomparable Abraham 
Lincoln, born 150 years ago this day, is 
an approach if not a perfect realization of 
this character. ee : 

In the time of the April lilacs in the 
ear 1865, on his death, the casket with 
is body was carried north and west a 
thousand miles; and the American people 
wept as never before; bells sobbed, cities 
wore crepe; people stood in tears and 
with hats off as the railroad burial car 
paused in the leading cities of seven 
states ending its journey at Springfield, 
Illinois, the home town. ; 

During the four years he was President, 
he, at times, especially in the first three 
months, took to himself the powers of a 
dictator; he commanded the most power- 
ful armies till then assembled in modern 
warfare; he enforced conscription of sol- 
diers for the first time in American his- 
tory; under imperative necessity he abol- 
ished the right of habeas corpus; he di- 
rected politically and spiritually the wild, 
massive, turbulent forces let loose in civil 


war. FREEING THE SLAVES 


He argued and pleaded for compensated 
emancipation of the slaves: The slaves 
were property, they were on the tax books 
along with horses and cattle, the valuation 
of each slave written next to his name on 
the tax assessor’s books. Failing to get 
action on compensated emancipation, as 
a Chief Executive having war powers he 
issued the paper by which he declared 
the slaves to be free under military neces- 
sity. In the end nearly four million dol- 
lars worth of property was taken away 
from those who were legal owners of it, 
cory confiscated, wiped out as if by 

re and burned to ashes, at his instigation 
and executive direction. Chattel property 
recognized and lawful for three hundred 
years was expropriated, seized without 
payment. 

In the month the war began he told his 
secretary, John Hay: “My policy is to 
have no policy.” 

Three years later in a letter to a Ken- 
tucky friend made public, he confessed 
plainly: “I have been controlled by 
events.” 

His words at Gettysburg were sacred, 
yet strange with a color of the familiar: 
“We cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow 
—this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
erated it, far beyond our poor power to 
add or detract.” 

He could have said “the brave Union 
men.” Did he have a purpose in omitting 
the word Union? Was he keeping himself 
and his utterance clear of the passion that 
would not be good to look back on when 
the time came for peace and reconcilia- 
tion? Did he mean to leave an implication 
that there were brave Union men and 
brave Confederate men, living and dead, 


who had struggled there? We do not know 
of a certainty. Was he thinking of the 
Kentucky father whose two sons died in 
battle, one in Union blue, the other in 
Confederate gray, the father inscribing 
on the stone over their double grave: 
sie knows which was right”? We do not 
ow. 

His changing policies from time to time 
aimed at saving the Union. In the end 
his armies won and his nation became a 
world power. In August of 1864 he wrote 
a memorandum that he had expected, in 
view of the national situation, to lose the 
next November election. That month of 
August was so dark. Sudden military vic- 
tory brought the tide his way; the vote 
was 2,200,000 for him and 1,800,000 against 
him. Among his bitterest opponents were 
such figures as Samuel F. B. Morse, in- 
ventor of the telegraph, and Cyrus H. 
McCormick, inventor of the farm reaper. 
In all its essential propositions the south- 
ern Confederacy had the moral support 
of the powerful, respectable elements 
throughout the North, probably more 
than half a million voters believing in the 
justice of the southern cause. 


TENACIOUS LEADER 


While the war winds howled he insisted 

that the Mississippi was one river meant 
to belong to one country, that railroad 
connection from coast to coast must be 
pushed through and the Union Pacific 
railroad made a reality. While the luck 
of war wavered and broke and came 
again, as generals failed and campaigns 
were lost, he held enough forces of the 
North together to raise new armies and 
supply them, until generals were found 
who made war as victorious war has 
always been made, with terror, frightful- 
ness, destruction, on both sides, North 
and South, valor and sacrifice past words 
of man to tell. 
_ In the mixed shame and blame of the 
immense wrongs of two crashing civiliza- 
tions, often with nothing to say, he said 
nothing, slept not at all, and on occasions 
he was seen to weep in a way that made 
weeping appropriate, decent, majestic. As 
he rode alone on horseback near Soldiers 
Home on the edge of Washington one 
night his hat was shot off; a son he loved 
died as he watched at the bed: his wife 
was accused of betraying information to 
the enemy, until denials from him were 
necessary. An Indiana man at the White 
House heard him say: ‘Voorhees, don’t it 
seem strange to you that I, who could 
never so much as cut off the head of a 
chicken, should be elected, or selected, 
into the midst of all this blood?” 

He tried to guide General Nathaniel 
Prentiss Banks, a Democrat, three times 
Governor of Massachusetts, in the gov- 
erning of some seventeen of the forty- 
eight parishes of Louisiana controlled by 
the Union armies, an area holding a fourth 
of the slaves of Louisiana. He would like 
to see the state recognize the Emancipa- 
Hon Froclana oe 

“And while she is at it, I think it would 
not be objectionable for her to adopt 
some practical system by which the two 
races could gradually live themselves out 
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of their old relationship to each other, 

aad Sel i a xs prepared ace 
7 ucation for the youn acks 

should be included in the lan.” - 

To Governor Michael Hahn, elected in 
1864 by a majority of the 11,000 white male 
voters who had taken the oath of alle- 
giance to the Union, Lincoln wrote: ‘““Now 
you are about to have a convention which, 
among other things, will probably define 
the elective franchise. I barely suggest, 
for your private consideration, whether 
some of the colored people may not be let 
in—as for instance the very intelligent 
and especially those who have fought gal- 
lantly in our ranks.” 


HUMILITY AND FIRMNESS 

Among the million words in the Lincoln 
utterance record, he eer rets himself 
with a more keen precision than someone 
else offering to explain him. His simple 
opening of the House Divided speech in 
1858 serves for today: “If we could first 
know where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to 
do, and how to do it.” 

To his Kentucky friend, Joshua F. 
Speed, he wrote in 1855: ‘“‘Our progress in 
degeneracy seems to me to be pretty 
rapid. As a nation we began by declaring 
that ‘all men are created equal, except 
Negroes.’ When the know-nothings get 
eontrol, it will read ‘all men are created 
equal except Negroes and foreigners and 
Catholics.’ When it comes to this, I shall 
prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty.” 

Infinitely tender was his word from a 
White House balcony to a crowd on the 
White House lawn: “I have not willingly 
planted a thorn in any man’s bosom.” Or 
to a military governor: “I shall do noth- 
ing through malice; what I deal with is 
too vast for malice.’ He wrote for Con- 

ress te read on December 1, 1862: “In 
imes like the present men should utter 
nothing for which they would not willing- 
ly be responsible through time and eter- 
nity.” Like an ancient psalmist he warned 
Congress: “Fellow citizens, we cannot 
escape history. We will be remembered in 
spite of ourselves. No personal signifi- 
cance or insignificance can spare one or 
another of us. The fiery, trial through 
which we pass will light us down in honor 
or dishonor-to the latest generation.” 

Wanting Congress_to break and forget 
past traditions his words came keen and 
flashing: ‘‘The dogmas of the quiet past 
are inadequate for the stormy present. 
We must think anew, we must act anew, 
we must disenthrall ourselves.” 


They are the sort of words that actu- 
ated the mind and will of the men who 
created and navigated that marvel of the 
Sea, the Nautilus, and her voyage from 
foe Harbor and under the North Pole 

ecap. 

FOR THE PLAIN PEOPLE 


The people of many other countries take 
Lincoln now for their own. He belongs to 
them. He stands for decency, honest 
dealing, pan talk, and funny _ stories. 

Look where he came from—don’t he 
know all us strugglers and wasn’t he a 
kind of tough struggler all his life right 
up to the finish?” Something like that 
you can hear in any nearby neighborhood 
and across the seas. Millions there are» 
who take him as a personal treasure. He 
had something they would like to see 
spread everywhere over the world. De- 
mocracy? We cannot say exactly what it 
is, but he had it. In his blood and bones 
he carried it. In the breath of his speeches 
and writings it is there. Popular govern- 
ment? Republican institutions? Govern- 
ment where the people have the say-so, 
one way or another telling their elected 
leaders what they want? He had the idea. 
It is there in the lights and shadows of 
his Hap hd deers he a mystery that can be 
lived, but never spoken fully in words. 

Our good friend, the poet and play- 
wright Mark van Doren, tells us: “To me 
Lineoin seems, in some ways, the most 
interesting man who ever lived. He was 
gentle but this gentleness was combined 
with a terrible toughness, an iron 
strength.” : 

And how did Lincoln say he would like 
to be remembered? Something of it is 
in this present occasion, the atmosphere 
of this room. His beloved friend, Repre- 
sentative Owen Lovejoy of Illinois, had 
died in May of 1864, and friends wrote to 
Lincoln and he replied that the pressure 
of duties kept him from joining them in 
efforts for a marble monument to Love- 
joy, the last sentence of Lincoln’s letter 
saying: “Let him have the marble monu- 
ment along with the well-assured and 
more enduring one in the hearts of those 
who love liberty, unselfishly, for all men.” 

Today we may say, perhaps, that the 
well-assured and most enduring memorial 
to Lincoln is invisibly there, today, to- 
morrow, and for a long time yet to come. 
It is there in the hearts of lovers of lib- 
erty, men and women—this country has 
always had them in crisis—men and 
women who understand that wherever 
there is freedom, there have been those 
who fought, toiled, and sacrificed for it. 


‘Personalities Who Won Nobel Prizes in 1959 


Two American biochemists, one born 
in Spain, the other in Brooklyn, share 
the Nobel prize for medicine for synthe- 
sis of two nucleic acids that help an 
understanding of the basic chemistry of 
life and are useful in the study of ab- 
normal growth of cells. They are Dr. 
Severo Ochoa, 54, who came to the United 
States in 1940 and is now on the facult 
of New York University Medical School, 
and Dr. Arthur Kornberg, 41, born in 
Brooklyn and head of the department of 
biochemistry at Stanford Univ. 


Nobel prize for physics also went 
fig amerioans? Dr. Emilio Segre, 54, 
Italian-born, and Dr, Owen Chamberlain, 
39, both members of the physics faculty 
of the University of California at Berke- 
ley. They proved. the existence of the 
anti-proton, a negative version of the 
roton, which constitutes the nuclei of 
Srdroner atoms, 


The prize for chemistry was award- 
ed to Prof. Jaroslay Heyrovsky, 69, of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, for his develop- 
ment in the 1920s of the electrolytic 
method of chemical analysis. His method 
has been in use throughout the world. 
These prizes are awarded in Stockholm. 

The Nobel prize for peace, which is 
awarded in Oslo, BAER? by a committee 
of the Norwegian parliament, went to 
Philip J. Noel-Baker, 70, British states- 
man, Quaker, and life-long worker for 
disarmament. He has held offices in the 
Labor govt. cabinet. 

The Swedish Academy gave the Nobel 
prize for literature to Salvatore Quasi- 
modo, 58, of Milan, Italy, for “his lyrical 
poetry, which, with classical fire, ex- 
presses the tragic experience of life in 
our time.” The author belongs to the left 
wing but was a member of the Communist 
Barty for only three months because he 
would not limit his activity to politics. 
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On July 4, 1959, the flag of the United States 
carrying 49 stars was raised officially on the staff 
of Independence Hall, Philadelphia. Alaska having 
fulfilled all the requirements of statehood, it was 
the reason for the addition of the 49th star to 
the flag, which had carried 48 stars since 1912. 


The flag raised was the original produced by 
the Quartermaster’s Dept., USA, and sent to 
Philadelphia by President Hisenhower. At the 
close of the ceremony it was presented to Senator 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska, to be taken to Alaska 
in a box made of wood from an oak tree that 
grew in Independence Square. 


The flag of 50 stars will be unveiled July 4, 
1960, Hawaii having qualified during the year. 


The flag of the United States, popularly called 
the Stars and Stripes and Old Glory, originated 
as the result of a resolution offered by the Marine 
Committee of the Second Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia and adopted June 14, 1777. It read: 


Resolved, that the flag of the United States 
be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field repre- 
senting a new constellation. 


The action of Congress was first made public in 
September, 1777. The flag may have been raised 
by John Paul Jones when he took command of 
the Ranger of the Continental navy at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., July 12, 1777. There is no evidence 
that Washington ever raised the Stars and Stripes 
over the Army during the American Revolution, or 
that it was ever flown on the battlefields of the 
Revolution, including Brandywine or Yorktown, 
or when Washington was crossing the Delaware. 
From the evidence Washington did not get the 
“Standard of the United States’’ until 1783, when 
the war was over. 


EARLY FLAGS 


The first attempt to adopt a general fiag for the 
united regiments of the colonies took place in 
1775, when the Continental Congress appointed 
Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thom- 
as Lynch to confer on a flag at Boston. They 
decided on the Great Union Flag of 13 red and 
white stripes, with the British cross of St. George 
and St. Andrew on a blue field in the union. This 
was raised by Washington Jan. 1, 1776, before 
the colonies had declared their independence. 


The Great Union Flag, frequently referred to 
as the Grand Union flag, may have been flown by 
Commodore Esek Hopkins in 1776. It was flown 
by Benedict Arnold’s little fleet at Valcour Island 
on Lake Champlain Oct. 11-12, 1776. 


A flag was hastily improvised from garments 
by the defenders of Fort Schuyler at Rome, N. Y¥., 
Aug. 3-22, and this has led to the assumption that 
it was the Stars and Stripes. Historians believe it 
was the Great Union Flag. 


Seven red and white stripes were flown by Dutch 
Ships that reached America early in the 17th 
century, Each stripe represented a Dutch province. 


The British East India Co. during the 18th 
century flew a flag with the Union jack and 13 
red and white stripes. 


The New England Confederation (1643-1684) 
formed by the colonial settlements of ““Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven” 
used a flag with 4 red stripes on a white field. 


The Sons of Liberty had a flag of 9 red and 
white stripes, to signify 9 colonies, when they met 
in New York in 1765 to oppose the Stamp Tax. 
By 1775 the flag had grown to 13 red and white 
stripes, with a rattlesnake on it, 


At Concord, Apr. 19, 1775, the minute men from 
Bedford, Mass., carried a small flag having a 
Silver arm with sword on a red field. 


At Cambridge, Mass., the Sons of Liberty used 
& plain red flag with a green pine tree on it. 


In June, 1775, Washington went from Phila- 
delphia to Boston to take command of the army, 
escorted to New York by the Philadelphia Light 
Horse Troop. It carried a flag that had 13 cords 


tied in a knot in the center and 13 blue and 
silver stripes in the jack. 


In February, 1776, Col. Christopher Gadsden, 
member of the Continental Congress, gave the 
South Carolina Provincial Congress a flag “‘such 
as is to be used by the commander-in-chief of the 


The Flag of the United States 
The Flag of the United States—The Stars and Stripes 


Tican Navy."’ It had a yellow field, with a 
eartlenaaie Scat to strike and the words Don’t 
Tread on Me. Benjamin Franklin's paper, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, had suggested sending a 
cargo of rattlesnakes to London parks to retaliate 
for British injustice. 


At the battle of Bennington, Aug. 16, 1776, 
patriots used a flag of 7 white and 6 red stripes 
with a blue jack extending down 9 stripes and 
showing an arch of 11 white stars over the figure 
76 and a star in each of the upper corners. The 
stars are six-pointed. This flag is preserved in the 
Historical Museum at Bennington, Vt. 


At the battle of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781, the 3rd 
Maryland Regt. is said to have carried a flag of 
13 red and white stripes, with a blue jack con- 
taining 12 stars in a circle around one star. 


LEGENDS ABOUT THE FLAG 


Who Designed the~Flag?—No one knows for a 
certainty. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and designer of seals 
for the State Department, the Treasury Board and 
of a naval flag, declared he also had designed the 
Flag and in 1781 asked Congress to reimburse him 
for his services. Congress did not do so. 


Who Called the Flag Old Glory?—The flag is 
said to have been named Old Glory by Wm. Driv- 
er, master of the brig Charles Daggett, who raised 
the flag on his ship Aug. 10, 1831, saying: “IT name 
thee Old Glory!”” He also said: ‘‘My ship, my 
country and my flag, Old Glory!” 


The Betsy Ross Legend—The widely publicized 
legend that Mrs. Betsy Ross made the first Stars 
and Stripes ins June, 1776, at the request of a 
committee composed of George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and George Ross, an uncle, was 
first made public in 1870 by a grandson of Mrs. 
Ross. Historians have been unable to find a his- 
torical record of such a meeting or committee. 
Dr. Milo Milton Quaife writes: ‘‘No record has 
ever been found of the ereation by Mrs. Ross of 
the first Stars and Stripes.” The New Century 
Cyclopedia of Names (1954) says: ‘There is docu- 
mentary evidence that she was paid in May, 1777, 
for ‘making ships colours, etc.’ but no direct 
documentary evidence has been found to link her 
with the flag adopted by the Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777, as the national emblem, and 
most historians now doubt if she made it.” Yet 
lacking this evidence the U. S. Postoffice Dept. 
in 1952 issued a Betsy Ross commemorative stamp. 


Washington Coat-of-Arms Legend—The idea 
that the flag was suggested by Washington’s coat 
of arms was publicized by Martin F. Tupper, an 
English writer, in a play in the 1870s. It rests on 
a coincidence and has no connection with the flag. 


Washington’s Invocation Legend—Circulation 
has been given to this speech attributed to Gen- 
eral Washington: ‘‘We take the stars from heaven, 
the red from our mother country, Separating it 
by white stripes, thus showing that we have sep- 
arated from her, and the white stripes shall go 
down to posterity representing liberty.” There is 
no proof that Washington ever said this. 


ADDING NEW STARS 


The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795, the flag 
should have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, 
and 15 white stars on a blue field in the union. 
The stars were arranged in three rows of five each. 
The flag flown on the Constitution and other ships 
during the War of 1812 had 15 stripes. 


When new states were admitted it became evi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. No law designates the permanent ar- 
rangement of the stars, but when a new state is 
admitted a new pattern is authorized by executive 


order. No star in the flag is Specifically identified 
with any state. 


See The Flag of the United States, by Milo 
Milton Quaife (Grosset & Dunlap); The Untold 
Story of Our Flag, by Lawrence Phelps Tower 
(U.S. Flag Foundation, New York, N. Y.) 
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Proper Display of the United States F lag 


The proper display of the United States flag has 
been the subject of military and state regulations, 
but it was not until 1942 that the 7ith Congress 
codified the rules and customs for civilians and 
unofficial groups. Since the act carries no penalties 
its effect is that of a recommendation, 


When to Display the Flag—The flag should be 
displayed on all legal holidays, and on special 
occasions designated by the President, the gover- 
nors, or other authorities, on official buildings, 
when in use; at polling places on election day, and 
on or in front of schools, when in session. 

There is no law. prohibiting a citizen from 
flying the flag at any time. The flag is customarily 
displayed from sunrise to sunset on buildings and 
on stationary flagstaffs in the open. It may be 
displayed at night on occasions. It should not be 
flown in stormy weather. 

The flag flies over the White House from sunrise 
to sunset, whether or not the President is there; 
but over the Senate and House wings of the Capi- 
tol when the two chambers are in session. It may 
fly both day and night over the east and west 
fronts of the U. S. Capitol in Washington, and is 
floodlighted. It flies day and night over other 
Places, including Fort McHenry in Baltimore, 
where it inspired Francis Scott Key to write The 
Star Spangled Banner, over Key’s grave in Fred- 
erick, Md., and at the World War Memorial at 
Worcester, Mass. 


How to Fly the Flag—The flag should be raised 
and lowered carefully, without touching the 
ground. The flag is raised to the top of the staff, 
with the union at the peak. When hung oyer a 
Sidewalk from a rope, the union should be away 
from the building, and the flag should hang flat, 
not draped. When hung over the center of a 
street it should have the union to the north in 
an east-west street, and to the east in a north- 
south street. No other flag may be flown above 
the.United States flag, except that the United 
Nations flag may be placed above all flags of its 
member nations at U. N. Headquarters, and the 
flag announcing religious services on board ship 
may be raised to the top of the mast. 

When flags are flown on one halyard, the United 
States flag is placed at the peak. When flags are 
flown from adjacent staffs the U. S. flag is hoisted 
first and lowered last. Flags of other nations may 
not be displayed to the right of the U. S. flag, and 
must all have staffs of the same height. 

When two flags are placed against a wall with 
crossed staffs, the U. S. flag should be at right— 
its own right; when a number of flags are placed 
thus, it should be in the center, and its staff 
should be in front of the staff of the other flag. 


Chureh and Platform Use—The flag may be 
displayed flat, above and behind the speaker, in 
an auditorium; if on a staff it should be at the 
right of the speaker as he faces congregation or 
audience. Other flags should be at the speaker’s 
left. If the flag is displayed on a staff elsewhere 
than on platform or chancel it should be at the 
right. of the audience or congregation as they face 
the speaker. It should not cover a speaker’s desk 
or be draped in front of 2 platform. 

The Flag in a Parade—When carried with an- 
other flag or. flags, the flag of the United States 
should be either on the marching right or in front 
of the center of a line of flags. 

When the flag is passing in a parade or in a re- 


The Pledge 
I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands, one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 


This, the latest wording of the Pledge to the 
Flag, has developed from the original, which was 
drawn up in August, 1892, in the office of the 
Youth’s Companion, a popular magazine for young 
people, in Boston, Mass. It was first used at 
exercises on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1892. 

A change in the wording authorized by act of 
Congress signed by President Eisenhower June 14 
1954, directed attention to the original pledge and 
its history. Words added a few years ago were 
of the United States.of America following flag. 
The insertion in 1954 was under God following 
nation. The first was intended to particularize 
this country for naturalized citizens and immi- 
grant chilaren. 


view, or during the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag, all persons present should face the 
flag, stand ut attention, and salute. Those present 
in uniform should render the military salute. 
When not in uniform, men should remove the hat 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over-the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart, 


The Flag at Half Staff—When flown at half 
staff the flag first should be hoisted to the peak 
and then lowered to half staff. The fiag should 
again be raised to the peak before it is lowered. 

In March, 1954, President Eisenhower by proc- 
Jamation designated that the fiag remain at half 
staff for 30 days for a president or former presi- 
dent; for 10 days for a vice president, chief jus- 
tice, retired chief justice, speaker of the House; 
and from the time of death to interment in certain 
areas for a cabinet member, former vice president, 
senator, representative, and Supreme Court asso- 
ciate justice. 

When used to cover a casket, the flag should 
be placed so that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
lowered into the grave nor touch the ground, 


Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The flag should not 
be dipped to any person or thing. Regimental col- 
ors, state flags, and institutional flags are to be 
dipped as a mark of honor. It should never be 
displayed with the union down save as a signal of 
distress. It should never be carried fiat or hori- 
zontally, but always aloft and free. 

It should not be displayed on a float, motor car 
or boat except from a staff. 

It should never be used as a covering for a 
ceiling, nor have placed upon it any word, design, 
or drawing. It should never be used as a recepta- 
cle for carrying anything. It should not be used 
to cover a statue or a monument. 

The flag should never be used for advertising 
purposes, nor be embroidered on such articles as 
cushions or handkerchiefs, printed or otherwise 
impressed on boxes or used as a costume or ath- 
letic uniform. Advertising signs should not be 
fastened to its staff or halyard. 


Display of Bunting—Bunting may be used to 
cover a speaker’s desk, to drape the front of a 
platform and to decorate premises. The Act of 
1942 reversed the historic red, white and blue of 
bunting and specified that the blue must be on 
top, with white and red below it. 

Americans generally have not accepted this re- 
versal in colors, which disregards tradition. They 
still display bunting with the red on top 


The President’s Flag—It has a dark blue rec- 
tangular background.on which appears the coat of 
arms of the President in proper colors. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and of- 
ficers and men salute. 


to the Flag 


When President Eisenhower signed the act that 
added under God he remarked that ‘‘in this way 
we are reaffirming the transcendence of religious 
faith in America’s heritage and future; in this way 
we shall constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s most 
powerful resource in peace and war.’’ 

The original pledge was suggested by James B, 
Upham, one of the partners of the Perry Mason 
Co., publishers of the Youth’s Companion, accord- 
ing to testimony of its editors. Chas. M. Thompson, 
an editor, 1890-1925, has written that Upham 
wrote the first draft and passed it around to 
members of the staff, who helped compress it. 
Among them was Francis Bellamy, who promoted 
patriotic activities of the Companion and gave the 
pledge national circulation. The Youth’s Com- 
panion published a history of the pledge, which 
it issued also as a leaflet, naming Uphani as 
originator of the draft ‘afterwards condensed 
and perfected by him and his associates of the 
Companion force.” 


THEATER—OPERA—FILMS 
Broadway’s Principal Events of 1958-59 


CLOSED BEFORE DEC. 1, 1959, OR CONTINUING . 
Stars listed appeared in original cast 


PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE OCT, 1, 1958, 
4Still running Dec. 1, 1959; M designates Musical play; 


Production 


My Fair Lady (M).........+.- 
Bells Are Aiging. init) SAL RE 
West Side Story (M)......... 
Look Back in pe Bee: Oe aot a 
Jamaica (M), Seinen Se 
Look Homeward, A: 


The Musie Man (M).......-.- 
Two for the Seesaw.........- 
Sunrise at ecnebelo.: 

Say, Darling. : 


| iSeries ee 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews..... 
f guy: Holliday, Sydney Chaplin. . 


: onneth Haigh, Mary Ure...... it. 
Lena Horne, Rionsdo Montalban, |Oct. 31, 
Anthony Perkins, Jo Van Fleet.. 

The Dark at the Top ar ae Stairs a Wright, Pat Hingie, Eileen 


. Robert Preston, “Barbara Cook. 

.|Henry Fonda, Anne Bancroft. 
.|Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett. 
,|David Wayne, Vivian Blaine. 


— . .oe 


oo a Se A 


Stars 


Ty Kert, Carol Lawrence..... Sept. 


. |Nov. 


eckart. 


PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1,.1958, TO DEC. 1, 1959 


Play 


Handful of Fire. 
A Touch of the Post. 


Goldilocks (M). 
Repertory. 
The Girls in 509. 


Make a Million... 
Patate. 


The Marriage-Go-Round. . : eens 


The Man in the Dog Suit.. 
Epitaph for George Dillon . 


Comes A Day 


La Plume De Ma Tante (M).. Sete 


Shadow of a Suen. Sa 
Edwin Booth. mee 
Cue for Passion. 

Flower Drum Song (My. 
The Night Circus, 

The Disenchanted. 


The Cold Wind and ¢ the W a. : 
Bi |The Old Vie. 


AG RS 
see 


The Gazebo. 

WwW poeecue (M). 

A Party. 

Ages of Man....... 
Third Best Sport. 


Rashomon. 

T ae Story. i 
pega fOr for ‘ Nun. 

Redhead (M 

The Rivalry) 

The Legend of Lizzie. 


The Most Happy I Fella a (My fe. 


A Majority of One 

Say, Darling (a). 

God and Kate Murphy... 
Look After Lulu. . 

Juno (M).. 

Sweet Bird of Youth. 

A Raisin in the Sun, . 
Lute Song (M) (a).. 
Masquerade. .., . 

First Impressions. (M).. 

A Desert Incident. 
Kataki. Tee. 
Triple Play. 

Destry Rides Again. (M).. 
The Nervous Set (M). 
Gypsy (M). 


Much Ado About Nothing’ (a). ..... |Sir John Gielgud, Margaret Leighton 


..|Melvyn Douglas, Jean ee 
. |Fritz benoit Nan Martin. 


The Gang’s All Her 

The Great God Brow (a). 
Happy Town (\ 

At the Drop of A Hat. 
Moonbirds.. .. 

Cheri... 

Golden Fiee: sing. 
Heartbreak House (a). 
The Miracle Worker. 
The Warm Peninsula 
Flowering Cherry. 
Take Me Along (M) . 


The Highest Tree. . 
The Tenth Man. 


Girls Against the Boys. = Seas 


Only in America. . 
Fiorello (M). 


The Sound of Music¢ > (M) Soe 


A Loss of Roses......_. Yeah eae Betty Field, Warren Beatty. 


Stars 
—1958— 


..|Roddy McDowall, Kay Medford. shia Ry 

.. (Helen Hayes, Eric Portman. .........+.....: 

= ..|Tom Poston, Sherry Britton. . Se RN as 
|. .25|Don Ameche, Blaine Stritch. 

Ww nid of Suzie Won: Se eee na Nog 
scarce g. «.s..+.,.{Theatre National Populaire...........6..+... 
-..+.....|Peggy Wood, Imogene Coca. 

Once More With Feeling. A Teens 
The Pleasure of as SEO MEARY. rsetas 


#rance Nuyen, William Shatner. . 


Arlene Francis, Joseph Catten.<.5. 2a 
Cyril Ritchard, Cornelia Otis Skinner. 


. Sam Levene, Ann Wedgeworth. . 


| |Tom Ewell, Haila Stoddard. . 


Charles Boyer, Claudette Colbert. ‘ : : kes 


..|Hume Cronyn, Jessica Tandy. . 
...|Robert Stephens, Eileen Herlie. . 
Maria Golovin (M).. Rohe Sih 


Franca Duval, Richard Cross. . 


| |Judith Anderson, George C. Scot 


Robert_Dhery, Colette Brosset, Piotr Olat. 


. Susan Strasberg, Arthur Malet. . 


‘1 |Jose Ferrer, Lois Smith, . = ee eae 
..|Diana Wynyard, John Kerr. eo 
. {Miyoshi Umeki, Ed Kenney, Juanita Hall. 


:*/Ben Gazzara, Janice Rule. >: 
, |Jason Robards, Jr., Rosemary Harris. 


Eli Wallach, Maureen Stapleton. 


.||Pat Hingle, Raymond Massey, Christopher aes 


Plummer. 


.. |Walter Slezak, ‘Jayne Meadows. 

..|Paul Ford, Susan Johnson, P. J. Kelly. 

..|Betty Comdiens Adaiop Green... . : 
. |Sir John Giel 


. . |Celeste ating we illiam Brinee, Judson Laire. 


.. |Oscar Homolka, Akim Tamiroff, Claire Bloom 
..|Mare Connelly, Hans Conreid, 
..|Ruth Ford, Zachary Scott. 
:.|Gwen Verdon, Richard Kiley. 
.. {Richard Boone, Martin Gabel ‘Nancy Kelly. 
. |Douglass Montgomery, Anne Meneni ham 
. |Paula Stewart, Norman Atkins. . exo ones 
.. |Gertrude Berg, Cedric Hardwicke............ 
. |Robert Morse. Mindy C 


Marian \ Ww a 


2aFSONn,.... +. 


ste Fay Compton, Mike Kellin.................. 
.|Tammy Grimes, Kurt Kasgnar. . 


..-|Shirley Booth, Melvyn Douglas. . 

.. |Geraidine Page, Paul Newman. 

.. |Sidney Poitier, Claudia MeNeil. 
. |Clarence Derwent, Dolly Haas. 


Cloris Leachman, Donald Cook, Glenda Farreli.. 


..)Polly Bergen, Farley Granger, Hermione Gingold 

.. |Shepperd Strudwick, Sylvia Daneel 

..|Ben Piazza, Sessue Hayakawa 

.. |Hume Cronyn, Jessica Tag 
. Dolores Gray, Andy Griffith. 


Richard Hayes; Tanti Seltz..... 1 ..aemeononk 
Ethel Merman, Jack Klugman, Sandra Chureh 


Walter Picacen Eileen Herlie.. 


. [Bert Lahr, eon, Walker. 
- |Kenneth MacKenna, Diana Douglas. 


Donald Harron, Risa Schwartz. 


..|Mary Martin, Theodore Bikel 4 
.|Nehemiah Persoff, Enid Markey Vs cone 


Tom Bosley, Patricia en 
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Opera in the United States, 1959-1960 


Source: ra News, N. Y., Frank 


Performances of modern opera by 
€rican Composers increased during the 
1958-1959 season coaieas to the national 
roundup made annually by Opera News, 
organ of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
Its survey showed that in a total of 3,955 
performances of opera between Sept. 15, 
1958, and Sept. 15, 1959, the public heard 
2,084 performances of 165 modern operas 
“overwhelmingly by American compos- 
ers,” and only 1,871 performances of 116 
traditional works. By modern operas are 
meant works written since 1925. 

Opera News concluded that “high pro- 
duction costs and maturing tastes have 
combined to Sa cap vocal and instru- 
mental skill at the expense of ‘theatre’.’” 
In numerous instances fine vocal per- 
formances are given by artists in con- 
nection with symphony orchestras, with- 
out action or scenery. This has given the 
public an opportunity to hear important 
compositions found only in music libra- 
ries and rarely or never produced by the 
operatic theatre. 

The number of symphony orchestras 
that present opera in concert form have 
increased from 31 to 42. Operas also are 
being sung in conservatories of music, 
Hartt College in Hartford, Conn., pre- 
senting, among others, the first American 
performance of Handel’s Deodamia. There 
is also a large interest in traditional and 
modern operas in colleges, stimulating 
literary, musical and acting abilities. 

Certain shifts were noted in the tra- 
ditional repertory. During 1958-59 the 
popularity of Mozart led to 49 perform- 
ances of The Magic Flute and 30 of Cosi 
fan Tutte. Carmen held its own with 94 
performances; Falstaff had 19 and Un 
Ballo in Maschera 25, but La Tosca 
dropped to 43 and Aida to 32. La Boheme 
and Rigoletto remained popular and Puc- 
cini and Verdi topped the Italian opera. 
Wagner music dramas became fewer and 
only one Tristan and Isolde was reported, 
from Chicago. Among lighter works Die 
Fledermaus, with 140 performances, was 
still the leader. 

In the field of contemporary opera, Op- 
era News found 30 new titles, several of 
them short roductions: on television. 
There were 59 
the late Kurt Weill, whose Three Penny 
Opera has been shown for four years at 
one theatre (Theatre de Lys, New York), 
though not every night. Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti’s eight operas had 514 performances. 
Also favored were Carlisle Floyd’s Susan- 
nah, Douglas Moore’s Baby Doe, Leonard 
Bernstein’s Candide and Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess. The Metropolitan Opera 
of New York produced Wozzeck, the San 
Francisco Opera had Carl Orff’s Wise 
Maiden and Carmina Burena, and’ Pizzet- 
tis Murder in the Cathedral was given 
by Empire State Festival, in Sterling 
Forest of Harriman State Park, N. Y. 

The Ford Foundation announced that 
it had set aside $950,000 to be allocated 
during eight years beginning in 1961 for 
financing new operas by American com- 
posers. The works are to be produced by 
the Metropolitan Opera Assn., the New 
York City Opera, the Lyric Opera of 
Chicago and the San Francisco Opera. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, 
opened its 75th season Oct. 26, 1959, the 
schedule extending to April 16, 1960, the 
longest .in its history. The company then 
was to tour. There were 6 new produc- 
tions: Il_Trovatore, which opened the 
season; Fidelio, Tristan and Isolde, Si- 


performances of works by- 


Merkling, editor, and Organizations 


mon Boccanegra, Le Nozze di Figaro and 
The SYPey. aron. Other operas were 
Carmen, Pelleas and Melisande, Andrea 
Chenier, Faust, I Pagliacci, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Manon, Don Giovanni, Ma- 
dama Butterfly, La Tosca, Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Aida, La Forza del Destino, Mac- 
beth, Otello, La Traviata, Der Fliegende 
Hollander, Parsifal and Die Walkure, Art- 
ists and staff were: 

Sopranos—Licia Albanese, Mildred Allen, Lu- 
cine Amara, Nadine Conner, Mary Curtis-Verna, 
Gloria Davy, Lisa Della Casa, Victoria de los 
Angeles, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Hilde Gueden, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Laurel Hurley, Heidi Krall, 
Brenda Lewis, Gloria Lind, Aase Nordmo Loey- 
berg, Virginia MacWatters, Zinka Milanoy, Mar- 
tha Moedl, Anna Moffo, Maria Luisa Nache, Birgit 
Nilsson, Carlotta Ordassy, Roberta Peters, Leonie 
Rysanek, Elisabeth Soederstroem, Eleanor Steber, 
Antonietta Stella, Teresa Stratas, Renata Tebaldi, 
Thelma Votipka. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Belen Am- 
paran, Irene Dalis, Mignon Dunn, Rosalind Elias, 
Martha Lipton, Christa Ludwig, Jean Madeira, 
Mildred Miller, Neil Rankin, Regina Resnik, Mar- 
garet Roggero, Giulietta Simionato, Risé Stevens, 
Blanche Thebom, Helen Vanni, Joan Wall. 

Tenors—Charles | Anthony, Daniele  Barioni, 
Kurt Baum, Carlo Bergonzi, Jussi Bjoerling, Gabor 
Carelli, Albert Da Costa; Mario Del Monaco, 
Alessio De Paolis, Eugenion Fernandi, Paul Franke, 
Giulio Gari, Nicolai Gedda, Charles Kullman, 
Karl Liebl, Barry Morell, Robert Nagy, William 
Olivis, Jan Peerce, Richard Tucker, Dimiter 
Uzunov, Cesare Valletti, Jon Vickers, R. Vinay. 

Baritones—Cesare Bardelli, Ettore Bastianni, 
Kim Borg, Walter Cassel, George Cehanovsky, 
Frank Guarrera, Clifford, Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, 
Ralph Herbert, George London, Cornell MacNeil, 
Calvin Marsh, Robert Merrill, Roald Reitan, 
Marko Rothmuller, Mario Sereni, Hermann Uhde, 
Theodor Uppman, Frank Valentino, Leonard 
Warren, Mario Zanasi. 

Basses—Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Fernando Corena, Oskar Czerwenka, Lawrence 
Davidson, Dezso Ernster, Ezio Flagello, Jerome 
Hines, Nicola Moscona, Gerhard Pechner, Norman 
Scott, Louis Segarro, Cesare Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi, 
William Wildermann. 

Guest Artist—Walter Slezak. 

Conductors—Karl Boehm, Fausto Cleva, Otto 
Klemperer, Erich Leinsdorf, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Kurt Adler, Jean Morel, Thos. Schippers, Nino 
Verchi. There were 9 assistant conductors. 

Productions were staged by Yoshio Aoyama, 
Peter Brook, Carl Evert, Herbert Graf, Tyrone 
Guthrie, Jose Quintero, Cyril Ritchard, Margaret 
Webster, Dino Yannopoulos. 

Administration—Rudolf Bing, genl. manager; 
John Gutman, Francis Robinson, asst. managers. 

Opera Ballet—Antony Tudor, dir.; Alexandra 
Danilova, John Butler, Dania Krupska, Zachary 
Solov, choreographers; Violette Verdy guest prima 
ballerina, Scott Douglas, premier danseur. 

Metropolitan Opera Assn.—Lauder Greenway, 
ch. of board; Anthony A. Bliss, pres.; Chas. M. 
Spofford, ch. exec. comm., Lincoln Lauterstein, 
secy. The 1958-59 season had an attendance 97.2% 
of capacity, a loss of $528,873, but annual con- 
tributions exceeded operating losses and the year 
ended with a surplus of $3,150. Important was the 
creation of the Metropolitan Opera Endowment 
Trust, for donations. Until now the only en- 
dowment was the Edward Johnson Fund, being 
his donation of $51,000 raised at a testimonial 
in his honor in 1950, and $36,000 which had been 
raised by the Metropolitan Opera Guild. Mr. 
Jchnson died Apr. 20, 1959. 

Metropolitan Opera Guild—Mrs. August Belmont, 
pres. emeritus; Langdon van Norden, pres.; Wm. 
Rockefeller, vice pres.; Millard J. Bloomer, Jr. 
secy. The Guild has 60,000 members. 

National Council of the Metropolitan Opera 
Assn.—Regional Auditions, Mrs. Frederick K. 
Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn., pres.; Howard 
J. Hook, Jr., New York, Natl. ch.; Regional Audi- 
tions; James Browning, New York, staff ad- 
ministrator. During the 1959-60 season the Na- 
tional Council sponsored regional auditions for 
young singers in Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver, St. 
Paul-Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Boston, and Washington, D. C. These 
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t 
sa Stratas, soprano, of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, and Roald Reitan, baritone, of Tacoma, 
Wash. $2,000 F. K. Weyerhaeuser scholarship = 
awarded to Ronald Holgate, baritone of he ie 
$1,000 Euclid W. McBride Memorial scho ere 
to Ann Scott, soprano of New Orleans. Several - 
missions to the Kathryn Long Opera courses a. ’ 
awarded. In the 1959-60 season the sel none 
$2,000 Stuart ane prone: Chambers scholarship 
be awarded. 

Ne york Area Auditions. Auditions for young 
singers sponsored by the National Council are 
conducted by Howard J. Hook, Jr., Natl. ch 
regional auditions; John Gutman, asst. mgr. 
Metropolitan Opera. William Marshall, ot 
Adler and Erich Leinsdorf complete the commit- 
tee. Auditions are in January and February with 
finalists competing in March. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA 


New York City Opera Co., at City Cen- 
ter, New York, during its fall season, Sept. 
24-Nov. 1, gave 40 performances of 12 
operas. The opening bill was Carl Orff’s 
Carmina Burana combined with Stravin- 
sky’s Oedipus Rex, with Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducting. Other operas were La 
Boheme, Carmen, Cosi fan Tutte, Ma- 
dama Butterfly, La Traviata and Turan- 
dot, and four in English: Die Fledermaus, 
The Merry Widow, The Mikado and 
Street Scene. 

The spring, 1959, season, Mar. 20-May 
3, comprised 27 performances of 12 operas 
by American composers: The Ballad of 
Baby Doe and The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster by Douglas Moore; Maria Golovin 
and The Medium by Gian Carlo Menotti; 
Street Scene by Kurt Weill; The Scarf by 
Lee Hoiby; Wuthering Heights and Sus- 
sanah by Carlisle Floyd; He Who Gets 
Slapped by Robert Ward; Regina by Marc 
Blitzstein and Six Characters in Search 
of an Author by Hugo Weisgall. 

In February-March, 1960, the company 
will give its third American season, with 
two weeks in New York and a 5-week 
tour in the country. This will be the first 
tour of an opera company with Ameri- 
can operas. Performances will reach 
Washington, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Boston, St. 
Louis, and universities. 

Artists of the fall, 1959, season: 

Sopranos—Adele Addison, Beverly Bower, Elisa- 
beth Carron, Joy Clements, Phyllis Curtin, Anita 
Darian, Maria Di Gerlando, Nancy Dussault, 
Gianna Galli, Lucille Kailer, Basil Landia, Adele 
Leigh, Mary Lesawyer, Dolores Mari, Jacquelynne 
Moody, Barbara Meister, Judith Raskin, Gertrude 
Ribla, Helena Scott, Frances Yeend. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Frances Bible, 
Beatrice Krebs, Ruth Kobart, Jean Sanders, Regina 
Sarfaty, Sophia Steffan, Claramae Turner, 

Tenors—John Alexander, Richard Cassilly, Jon 
Crain, Jean Deis, Herbert Handt, Jack Harrold, 
Keith Kladenberg, Norman Kelley, Flaviano Labo, 
Ernest McChesney, Frank Porretta, William Saxon, 
Nathaniel Sprinzen, Maurice Stern, Richard Ver- 

- Teau, Grant Williams. 

Basses and Baritones—Norman Atkins, Herbert 
Beattie, William Chapman, Russell Christopher, 
Spelios Constantine, Andrew Frierson, George 
Gaynes, Joshua Hecht, Robert Kerns, Chester 
Ludgin, John Macurdy, Philip Maero, Dan Mer- 


riman, William Metcalf, James Pease, John 
Reardon, Richard Torigi, Pau) Ukena, Arnold 
Voketaitis. 

Guest Artists—Carmen De Lavallade, Scott 
Douglas, Sondra Lee, Veronika Mlakar, Glen 


Tetley, Richard Tone. 
Conductors and Music Staff—Napoleone Anno- 
vazzi, Emerson Buckley, Constantine Callinicos, 
Carl Davis, Robert Irving, William Jonson, Sam- 
met Pe ek Jules Rudel, Felix Popper 
ur afir, Gino Smart, Charles ; 
Leopold Stokowski, ee 
pe weerapher: Robert Joffrey, 
ministrative Staff—Julius Rudel enera 
director; John S. White, administrative aivastent 
Catherine Parson, executive assistant. ! 


NEW YORK OPERA FESTIVAL 


New York Opera Festival is presented by 
the Wagner ra Co., New York; man- 
agement is by Felix W. Salmaggi ~ 
ates, which also manages pee Island 
Opera Co. of the Brooklyn Academy of 

usic; Popular Price Opera Co., ‘orm- 
ing in ro Stadium, New York, and 
New Jersey State Opera Co. New York 
Festival Opera presented 6 operas at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheatre, Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 6-11, 1959, under the 
artistic direction of Guido Sey Op- 
eras were Aida, Carmen, La Boheme, 
Madama Butterfly, Rigoletto, La Traviata, 
The roster included Metropolitan Ta 
artists Salvatore Baccaloni, Cesare - 
delli, Mignon Dunn, Gloria Lind, 
Marsh, Robert Merrill, Jan Peerce, Norm- 
an Scott, Carlo Tomanelli, and Frank 
Valentino. The company also included 
Jacques Barkin, Olivia Bonelli, Kath- 
arine Bryce, Giovanni Consiglio, Maria 
Di Gerlando, Josephine Guido, Sara 
Hageman, Thomas Hayward, Joyce Jones, 
Adrien La Chance, Anthony Palmeri, 
Rudolf Petrak, Joseph Salvadore, Rina 
Telli, Anton Guadagno conducted. 

In the fall the Opera Festival toured 
United States and Canada for 9 weeks 
opening Sept. 26 in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CALLAS IN NEW YORK 


American Opera Society, New York, Allen 
Sven Oxenburg director, gave its annual 
benefit performance Jan. 27, 1959, in Car- 
negie Hall, presenting Bellini’s Il Pirata 
with Maria Meneghini Callas in the prin- 
cipal role. Other artists were Pier Mir- 
anda-Ferrero, Constantine Ego, Regina 
Safarty, Glade Peterson, Chester Watson. 
Nicola Rescigno conducted. 


LYRIC OPERA, CHICAGO 


Lyric Opera of Chicago opened its 1959 
Season with Carmen on Oct. 12, and 
presented 28 performances, closing with 
La Gioconda on Nov. 28. The 10 operas in 
the repertory were Carmen, La Ceneren- 
tola, Simon Boccanegra, Cosi fan Tutte, 
Fiying Dutchman, La Gioconda, Jenufa 
(by Janacek, if English), A Masked Ball, 
Thais and Turandot. 

Artists making their American debut 
were Gre Brouwenstijn, Sylvia Fisher, 
Anna Maria Rota, Ernest Blanc, Ferrucio 
Mazzoli, Tomislav Neralic, Michel Roux. 
The other artists were: 

Sopranos—Irene Callaway, Eileen Farrell, Ann 
Irving, Leontyne Price, Birgit Nilsson, Marcherita 
Roberti, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Sylvia StahIman, 
Dorothy Warenskjold, Susan Winchester. 

Mezzo-Sopranos—Irene Dalis, Ardis Krainik, 
Irene Kramarich, Christa Ludwig, Mary Mac- 


Kenzie, Jean Madeira, Evelyn Reynolds, Corinna 
Vozza, Cecilia Ward. 

Tenors—Mariano Caruso, Richard Cassilly, 
Robert. Charlebois, Cesare Curzi, Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, Nicola Monti, Ralph Nielsen, Leopold 
Simoneau, Eugene Tobin, Richard Tucker, Luigi 
Vellucci. 

Basses and Baritones—Walter Berry, Ernest 
Blanc, Fernando Corena, Andrew Foldi, Tito 
Gobbi, Donald Gramm, Kay Charles Graves, Josef 
Greindl, Peter Harrower, Bernard Izzo, Philip 
Maero, Ferruccio Mazzoli, Tomislay Neralic, Michel 
Roux, Giuseppe Taddei, Jonas Vaznelis. 

Carol Fox is general manager. Conductors in- 
cluded Bruno Bartoletti, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, 


Joseph Krips, Georges Pretre, Lovro Von Matacic 
and Michael Lepore. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Co., Philadel- 
phia, during its 1959-1960 season an- 
nounced 8 performances in its subscrip- 
tion series and 3 special performances, 
extending from Oct. 8, 1959, to April 21, 
1960. The program Opened with Faust, 
Oct. 8, to commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of its first performance, and 
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continued in 1959 with Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Traviata, Sour Angelica and 
Pagliacci — the latter commemorating 
Leoncavallo’s 100th birthday anniversary 
—and a Christmas matinee of Hansel & 
Gretel on Dec. 26. For 1960 the company 
scheduled La Boheme, Lakme, Carmen, 
The Bartered Bride, La Rondine and a 
gala evening on April 21. 

Giuseppe Bambochek is general Manager and 
artistic director and the artists include: Pierrette 
Alarie, Licia Albanese, Frances Bible, Jeanette 
Breval, Mildred Ellor, Leyla Gencer, Sonia Leon, 
Eva Likova, Nell Rankin, Claramae Turner, 
Thelma Votipka, Magarita Zambrana; Daniele 
Barioni, Giuseppe Campora, Richard Cassilly, 
Walter Fredericks, Norman Kelley, Barry Morell, 
Rudolph Petrak, Leopold Simoneau, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Cesare Valletti, Frank Valentino; Lorenzo 
Alvary, Cesare Bardelli, Napoleon Bisson, Law- 
rence Davidson, Jerome Hines, Nicola Moscona, 
Raymond Michalski, John Reardon, William 
Wilderman, Grant Williams. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


San Francisco Opera Assn. gave its 37th 
annual series of opera Sept. 11 through 
Oct. 22, 1959, at ar Memorial Opera 
House, presenting 29 performances of 15 
operas and 2 of Stravinsky’s Danses Con- 
certantes. The operas were Aida, Andrea 
Chenier, Ariadne auf Naxos. L’Aurore, 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, La Boheme, Carmen, 
Carmina Burana, Don Giovanni, Die Frau 
ohne Schatten, Madama Butterfly, Die 
Meistersinger von Nuremberg, Otello, 
Orfeo ed Kurydice and I Pagliacci. The 
novelty of the season was the first Ameri- 
can performance of Die Frau ohne Schat- 
ten, libretto by Von Hofmannsthal, score 
by Richard Strauss. 

Kurt Herbert Adler was general direc- 
tor for the sixth season. The staff: 

Artists—Pierrette Alarie, Licia Albanese, Lucine 
Amara, Margot Blum, Patricia Cann, Mary Costa, 
Irene Dalis, Edith Evans, Eileen Farrell, Nancy 
Foster, Katherine Hilgenberg, Sena Jurinac, Doro- 
thy Kirsten, Gloria Lane, Edith Lang, Dolores 
Mari, Joan Marie Moynagh, Leontyne Price, 
Marianne Schech, Rita Streich, Alice Taylor, 
Blanche Thebom, Gabriella Tucci, Joan Winden. 
Lorenzo Alvary, Virginio Assandri, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Cesare Curzi, Evaldo Dal Poggetto, 
Mario Del Monaco, Mark Elyn, Geraint Evans, 
Sebastian Feiersinger, Howard Fried, Giuseppe 
Gismondo, Eugene Green, Frank Guarrera, Colin 
Harvey, Richard Lewis, George London, Ray- 
mond Manton, Henry McGuckin, Carl Palangi, 
Louis Quilico, Paul Schoeffler, Robert Symonds, 
Robert Thomas, Giorgio Tozzi, Theodor Uppman, 
Jon Vickers, Robert Weede, Lawrence Winters,, 
Karl Woellhaf, Mino Yahia, Giuseppe Zampieri, 
Mario Zanasi. z 

Conductors—Arturo Basile, Leopold Ludwig, 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, Silvio Bariso, Wolf- 
gang Martin, Earl Murray, Philip Eisenberg, 
Rudolph Fellner, Walter Ferrari, Marcel Frank, 
Otto Guth, Armando Romano. 

The San Francisco Opera on tour gave 
its regular season in Los Angeles; 6 per- 
formances in Portland, Ore., Sept. 3 
through Sept. 7; 3 in San Diego; Carmen 
Oct. 29, L’Amore dei Tre Re Nov. 2, 
Otello Nov. 5; and single performances in 
Berkeley and Sacramento. 


Cosmopolitan Opera Co., San Francisco, 
ave 8 Spetas in War Memorial Opera 
Wc in March, 1959. Operas were La 
Boheme, Madama Butterfly, La Tosca, 
Carmen, Un Ballo in Maschera, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Rigoletto, La Traviata. 
Carlo Moresco conducted. Artists in- 
cluded Margherita Roberti as Tosca, Gi- 
anna d’Angelo as Lucia, and Gilda, An- 
toniette Stella as Cho Cio San, Belen 
Amparan as Carmen, Dorothy Warensk- 
jold as Micaela. 


OPERA IN LOS ANGELES 


The San Francisco Opera company 
gave 16 performances of opera and one 
of Stravinsky’s Danses Concertantes 


carta S its 23rd season in Los Angeles, 
Oct. through Nov. 10, 1959. Perform- 
ances took place in the Shrine Auditor- 
ium under sage of the Southern 
California Symphony Assn., which also 
sponsors the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

A new home for opera in Los Angeles 
was brought nearer when the Board of 
Supervisors of Los Angeles County au- 
thorized construction of the Music Center, 
to be erected with public funds and pri- 
vate contributions and have provision for 
musical and ballet arts. 

During the Spring opera festival at 
Univ. of California in Los Angeles 
(UCLA) there were 9 performances of 
Rossini’s Cinderella, 3 of Falstaff and 6 
of Britten’s Turn of the Screw. Darius 


Milhaud’s new one-act opera, Fiesta, 
shared a bill with his Les Malheurs 
d’Orphee. 


CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn. had its 38th 
season June 20-July 19. Operas were Aida, The 
Barber of Seville, La Boheme, Carmen, Andrea 
Chenier, Madama Butterfly, Manon Lescaut, 
Susannah and Tosca. Young artists who had won 
places in the American Opera Auditions made first 
appearances. Among the artists in leading roles 
were Mary Curtis-Vena as Aida, Nell Rankin as 
Carmen, Elisabeth Carron as Cho Cio San, Mija 
Novick as Manon, Ercole Bertolinio as the torea- 
dor, Mirando-Ferraro as Don Jose, Fausto Cleva 
conducted Aida. 


NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans Opera House Assn., Renato Cellini 
artistic director and conductor, gave 8 perform- 
ances Oct. 8-Dec. 5, and scheduled 4 for March 
and April, 1960. Operas were Tannhauser, Lakme, 
La Boheme, Aida, Madama Butterfly and Samson 
et Dalila. Leading artists were Mmes,. Loevberg, 
Thebom, Rivera, Albanese, Rysanek, Kramarich, 
Kirsten, Nadell, Stevens; Messrs. Di Stefano, 
Treigle, Torigi, Moscona, Sullivan, MacNeil, Van- 
denberg, Vereau, Valdengo, Vinay, 


SANTE FE 

Sante Fe, N. M., staged 22 performances in its 
open air opera pavilion in June, July and August, 
1959. The novelty was the first performance out- 
Side of Italy in about a century of Donizetti’s Anna 
Bolena. Other operas were the Barber of Seville, 
Abduction from the Seraglio, Die Fledermaus, 
Madama Butterfly and Blitzstein’s Regina. The 
Barber, in which Maria Ferriero Sang Rosina, was 
designed after the Caprichos of Goya. Metropoli- 
tan and New York Opera artists took leading roles, 


SAINT LOUIS 

Municipal Theatre Assn., Forest Park, St. Louis, 
gave its 41st season of summer musicals for 12 
weeks ending Sept. 6, 1959, with a total attendance 
of 648,295. At each performance 1,457 seats are 
available free. Largest attendance was at Li'l 
Abner. Other musicals were The King and I, Song 
of Norway. Oh Captain!, Rio Rita, Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, Fanny, Carmen, Call Me Madam, 
Babes in Toyland (for children) and Bells Are 


asia SAINT PAUL 

St. Paul Civic Opera Assn., St. Paul, Minn., 
opened its 1959-60 season in the Municipal Audi- 
torium Theatre with Il Trovatore, which was per- 
formed Nov. 12, 13 and 14. Scheduled for 1960 
were The Student Prince for Jan. 21. 22 and 23, 
and Kismet for April 21, 22 and 23. Glenn Jordan 
is director, Leo Kopp musical director, Edward A. 
Furni is manager of the Auditorium. 


OTHER PERFORMANCES 
Central City, Colo., annual music festival, June 
27-July 19; had 20 performances of Die Fledermaus 
and 14 of Baby Doe. 


The National Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., 
saw 35 performances of modern operas, June 30- 
Aug. 23. They included Malady of Love, Beauty 
and the Beast, Blessed Event, Mighty Casey, 
Young Lincoln, Archy and Mehitabel, Tahiti, 
Kittiwake, Park Avenue Kids and others. 


In Stockholm, Sweden, the Festival of May, 1959, 
opened with Aniara, set in a space ship and deal~ 
ing with fugitives from a radio-active earth. The 
score, in the 12-tone scale, was by Karl-Birger 
Blomdahl. The Swedish company performed this 
at the Edinburgh festival in the summer. 
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Pictures of 1959 
The 


COS nthe prinetpal roles 
in the ci) 

A Chicago injunction against showing 
te Anatomy a tao was lifted after 

e reme Co ecision. 

The motion picture world lost well- 
known personalities by death. Ethel Bar- 
rymore died June 18, aged 79. Cecil B. 
DeMille died Jan. 21, 77; his autobiogra- 

hy, edited by Donald Hayne, appeared 
Fou the ess of Prentice-Hall ws No- 
vember. Kay Kendall erg RE wife 
of Rex Harrison d. Sept. 2, aged 33. Lou 
Costello (Cristillo), 53, d. Mar. 3; Mario 
Lanza, 38, d. Oct. 7 in Rome. Erroll a, 
50, d. Oct. 14 at Vancouver. Also 
Blore, 71; Jean Benoit-Levy, French pro- 
ducer, 71; Helen-Broderick, 68; 
Cummings, 70; Paul Douglas, 52; James 


Principal Motion 


Major event ae 1959 affecting the film 
industry was the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court voiding a New York law 
Seay: “immorality” and thus releasing 

Chatterley’s Lover (British: Kings- 
Te nternational). Following a Federal 
Court decision in New York that Post- 
master Summerfield’s ban against send- 
ing the book through the mails was in 
error because it restricted dissemination 
of ideas, the U. S. Supreme Court June 
29 ruled unanimously that the film ban by 
New York State violated the First 
Amendment. That the film advocated an 
idea, in this case that adultery under cer- 
tain circumstances may be proper be- 
havior, was the stand explained by Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart. At the same time the 
Court by 6 to 3 (Harlan, Frankfurter and 


oes 


<p ies fel sepete ep 


Whittaker dissenting) invalidated the Gleason, 72; Edmund Gwenn, 83; Don i 
New York law prohibiting films that made Law, 38 (Fats of Our na comedies); i 
sexual immorality, perversion or lewd- Wayne Morris, 45; Victor McLaglen, 72; 
ness seem acceptable or proper behavior, Charles Vidor, 59. 
Film Leading players Studio 4 
Al Capone. .s.+s+a.--.../Rod Steiger, Fay Spain. . puted ees al 
Alias Jesse James... .......... [Bob Hope, Poa Fleming. nited Hi 
Anatomy of a Murder......... Jas. Stewart, Lee Remick, Ben Gazzara, Jos. N. Welch Columbia 7; 
PAIS SLIUCASURs cle cicls wa ere ae vies Eartha Kitt, Sammy Davis, Jr... .. United i 
Ask Any Girl....:...........,. /Shirley MacLaine, David Niven. M-G-M 4 
Beloved Infidel............... Gregory Peck, Deborah Kerr. ....|Paramount + 
Ben-Hur vl ll i. 2211.2. |Chariton Heston, Martha Scott, Stephen Boyd.....- M-G-M =! 
Big Circus, hous eases ese Victor Mature, Red Buttons, Rhonda Fleming Vin- oy 
cent Price, Peter Lorre. . . Allied Artists : 
Big Fisherman, The ..|Howard Keel, Susan Kohner, John Saxon . |Centurion q 
Black Orchid, The .. |Sophia Loren, Anthony Quinn. . |Paramount a 
Blue Angel, The . |Curt Jurgens, May Britt, Theo. “Bickel. . 20th Century-Fox 
Blue Denim . |Carol Lynley, Marsha Hunt, Brandon de Wilde. 20th Century-Fox ‘ 
But Not for M .. {Clark Gable, Carroll Baker, Lilli Se a ae - Cobb Paramount ‘ 
Career . .. |Anthony Franciosa, Shirley MacLaine. ‘ . |Paramount i 
Compuision. ./Orson Welles, Diane Varsi.. . 20th Century-Fox : 


Count Your Blessings. . Deborah Kerr, Rossano Brazzi, Maurice Chevalier. . .- (M-G-M £ } 


Crime and Punishment, v. 8. A,|George Hamilton, Mary Murphy. . Allied Artists ' 
Cry From the SurGRIA: .|Dana Wilson, Barbara Murray. . Tudor s | 
Devil’ 8 Disciple, The. . |Sir Laurence Olivier, Kirk Dougias, “Burt. Lancaster, 4 
Eva LeGallienne. ai tang . |Onited Artists =} 
Diary of Anne Frank..........|Millie Perkins, Jos. Schildkraut, Ed Wynn. SS ees 20 Century-Fox : 
FBI Story, The.....,.........|James Stewart, Vera Miles. Warner Ei 
Hive Pennies, The, 2.0. 6... 58.: Lata Kaye, Barbara — Geddes, Harry Guardino, as 
ouis Armstrong, Bob Crosby..........-..-+5-5 a = 
Gideon of oe werd Amare Jack Hawkins, Anne Marsey.. * Columbia. 4 
Green Mansions... sees ye ve [AUCTeY. Hepburn, AURORE, Perkins, “Lee: J. Cobb, 
% Sessue Hayakawa. . M-G-M 
Hanging Tree, The............|Gary Cooper, Maria Schell, ...|Warner 
Happy Anniversary............|David Niven, Mitzi Gaynor... United Artists . 
Hole in the Head, A...........|Frank Sinatra, Edw. G. Robinson, Eddie Hughes |United Artists 
Horse Soldiers, The............|John Wayne, Wm, Holden, Constance pes es Visneliear’ United Artists / 
Imitation of Life..............|Lana Turner, John Gavin. a . |Universal-Intl, 
It Happened to Jane.......... Doris Day, Ernie Kovacs, Jack Lemmon........... Columbia 
It Started With a Kiss........,/Glenn Ford, Debbie Reynolds, Eva Gabor.. M-G-M 
John Paul Jones...... ..|Robt. Stack, Marisa Pavan, Bette Davis. Warner 
Journey, The. . |\Deborah Kerr, Yul Brynner, Robt. Morley... . |M-G- 
Last Angry Man, The .|Paul Muni, David Wa’ e, Betsy Palmer. . . . (Columbia, a 
Last Blitzkrieg, The. . |Van Johnson, Kerwin Mathews. «...++ {Columbia 
aes Man From Gun El . |Kirk Douglas, Anthony Quinn, Carolyn. Joneses. cee ‘Paramount s 
apr Mile, The. . |Mickey Rooney, Frank Conroy .. {United Artists * 
ms Shs 33 . |Dick Bogarde, Olivia de Havilland, ‘Robert Moriey M-G-M Es 
a ne yhearts.. me . |Myrna Loy, Montgomery Clift, Jackie Coogan. . .|Onited Artists * 
So ng Game, The. Fi Debbie Reynolds, Paul Douglas, Tony Randall M-G-M 3 
ddle of the Night, The...) |: es tein ee March, Kim Novak, Sisk 
rre! oan Copeland,. . |Columb:' 
reels, The. . |Carroll Baker, Roger Moore, Waiter ‘Slezak. Sa : 
ee nose gqhat Roared, Si ai. ~ peer Sellers, Jean Bebene yy Columbia 2 
™m a 
North by N erenwostn ee ee _— 
Carroll (Hitcheock) . . |M-G-M 
Nun’s Story, The.. Audrey Hepburn, Peter. Finch, ‘Edith E : 
Vans. ...... : 
hertau een Tomorrow....... Harry Belafonte, Robt. Ryan, Shelley i ga Se ewer ae : 
Operation Petticnnte: arcane Gresorys Peck, Fred ABIES oases United Artists : 
ae ae here Ss a ni _ is 
ee t Spee ERO. RE tats 5 Janet Leigh, Tony Curtis, Elaine Stritch. re niversalindd a 
Poieen bess: Grease che b)2.6} DOMBIDAYs Rock Hudson, Thelma Ritter... ... {Universal-Intl. z 
OBB. kee. oe ee ees (IGHEy Poitier, Dorothy Dandridge, Sammy Davis... . |Samuel Goldwyn- : 
Pork Chop Hill. .|Gregory Peck. Columbia 4 
poustkabic Mr. Pennypacker.. .|C ‘lifton. W7 ebb, Dorothy MeGuire. . Both Genturea + 
vy One for Me... Bi . . |20th Century-Fox : 
Soaperoah Th .. |Bing Crosby, Debbie Reynolds. . phar 20th Century-Fox 
oa OS . Alec Guinness, Bette Davis. . >. 22 |M-G-M . 
Se rnne With I evil. || \Jas. Cagney, Michael Redgrave, Sybil Thorndike, |. |United Artists 7 
Some Came uuning aw. " - chnetf sores Jayne, Mansfield, Henry Hull... |20th Century-Fox : 
ome Like It Hot. ....|Marilyn Monroe, Joe B. - [Siegel 
+ Brown, 
Sound and the Fury, The... ; <. Yul Brynner, Joanne Woodward "Rtarearel elit ing sd 
Ss A t 7 
querer in'Mi ‘Arms. -|Dorothy MeGuire, Richard Hgan, Sandra Dee. : Waeneee ae 7 
seenge: ln My .|Mary Astor, June Allyson, Chas. Coburn........... Universal-Intl 
oo : .{Van Heflin, Silvana Mangano, Oscar Homulka. || ...|Paramount. ~ 3 
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AVIATION 


Rapid Expansion of Jet Service on All Major Carriers 


Source: Air Transport Assn. 


_ During 1959 the scheduled airlines con- 
tinued to add turbine aircraft (turboprop 
and turbojet) to their fleets. Of about 
1,900 scheduled airline aircraft at the end 
of the year, about 300 used turbines. The 
airlines expect to receive 190 -additional 
turbine planes during 1960. The turbojets, 
also referred to as pure jets, which are 
the bigger and the faster of the turbine 
class of aircraft, are cutting flying time 
by 40%. They make the United States only 
5 hours wide and 2 hours deep. A flight 
el ee the world would take about two 

ays. 

ully loaded, the big jets weigh around 

150 tons, twice as much as piston aircraft, 
and measure more than 150 feet from nose 
to tail. In certain cases, they are able to 
carry non-stop more than 150 passengers 
at 600 mph over distances in excess of 
5,000 miles at 6 to 8 miles altitude. 

By September, 1959, Boeing 707 jets had 
carried a total of more than 600,000 pas- 
sengers over 2 billion passenger miles in 
less than a year of operation. During that 
Reon they flew nearly 25,000,000 miles. 

ince then Douglas DC-8 has been added 
to air fleets. Convair 880 is expected to go 
into service in mid-1960. 

U.S. airlines, operating pure jets, have 
averaged well over 90% of Seats filled. Be- 
fore jets anything above 70% was consid- 
ered good business. There have been no 
jet passenger fatalities to date. 

In October, 1959, six major scheduled 
airlines filed an amendment with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board extending for 
one year the mutual aid agreement into 
which they had entered a year earlier. It 
Erowaces or limited financial assistance 
Oo any party to the agreement shut down 
by a strike. Payments are based on the 
additional revenue received by the car- 
riers still in operation. 

The purpose of the agreement is to 
minimize labor conflict in the air trans- 
port industry. For example, during 1958 
there was a total of 15 strikes against the 
airlines, ranging in duration from one- 
half to 108 days. Only one month of the 
year, August, was free from a strike, and 
even during that month the carriers were 
subject to strike threats. The unions in- 
volved were the Air Line Pilots Assn., 
the International Assn. of Machinists, the 
Flight Engineers International Assn., the 
Transport Workers Union, Air Line Stew- 
ards & Stewardesses Assn., and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks. The strikes 
forced cancellation or disruption of the 
travel plans. of over 2,500,000 passengers, 
and the airlines estimated that it cost 
them $75,000,000 in lost revenue. 

High speed freight traffic began with 
the placing in service of Dougias DC-7 
eargo airplanes by American Airlines. 


of America; Aviation Week 


This line ordered 10, which Douglas began 
converting from DC-7B planes at a cost 
of $4,250,000. Pan American World Air- 
ways and United Airlines are the next to 
convert the big jets to freight carriers. 
Trans World Airlines has added 6 Lock- 
heed Super H Constellations to wag 
traffic from Military Air Transport. e 
American DC-7F can carry 35,500 Ibs. and 
the TWA Constellations can carry 43,000 
Ibs. Both planes can cross the continent 
without a fuel stop. 


FULL YEAR RECORD 


During 1958, the latest full year with 
available records, scheduled airlines op- 
erated 4,075,000,000 ton miles, 18% over 
1957. Mail haul was 177,000,000 ton miles; 
express up 6%. Freight traffic showed a 
drop because one cargo line discontinued 
service, yet the lines carried 107,000,000 
ton miles of freight. The recession and a 
series of strikes reduced the number of 
passengers from 49,339,000 to 49,075,000. 

The airlines took in $2,237,469,000 in op- 
erating revenues, spent $2,131,542,000 for 
operating expenses and kept only $52,- 
914,000 as net profit, after taxes and in- 
terest. The revenue and the expense fig- 
ures were the highest ever, and, the net 
profit compares with $56,046,000 in 1951 
when the airlines grossed $1,019,672,000, 
less than half of 1958 earnings, 

U.S. International Airlines—During 1958 
U.S. International Airlines flew 5,974,600,- 
000 revenue passenger miles, up 3.9% from 
the. previous year. Cargo ton-miles 
reached a new high of 128,925,000 for an 
increase of 4.6% over 1957, while mail ton- 
miles jumped also. The new economy 
class got the lion’s share of transatlantic 
business. The low-fare flight carried 55.4% 
of all passengers, or 660,274. Tourist class, 
formerly the big drawing card, got 23.1%, 
and first class 21.5%. The gap between 
travel by air and by sea widened; with 
air traffic accounting for three-fourths of 
travel abroad. The foreign airlines carried 
58.5% of U.S.-Europe passenger traffic. 

Local Service Airlines—The 13 local air- 
lines operated 35,586 unduplicated route 
miles during 1958, 2,000 more than the 

ear before. The number of cities served 
increased from 468 to 516. Passengers in- 
creased from 3,943,000 to 4,265,000. Six of 
the local service airlines added turbo- 
prop aircraft to their fleets. A capital 
gains bill, enacted in 1958, permits local 
service airlines to apply sale of older air- 
craft to the purchase of modern planes. 

Helicopter Airlines—These carried 228,000 

assengers during 1958, a gain of 54%. 

on-miles gained 41.8%. Together, the 
three helicopter lines served 29 points in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York, and 
operated 22 aircraft over 905 route miles. 


Film (Cont’d, from page 784) Leading players Studio 
They Came to Cordura........|Gary Cooper, Van Heflin, Rita Hayworth.......... \Columbia 

Three Thousand Hills... . ...|Don Murray, Stuart Whitman, Lee Remick........ 20th Century-Fox 
Thunder in the Sun...... .|Susan Hayward, Jeff Chandler, Blanche Yurka....., Paramount 


Two-Headed Spy, The. ull PACK Mawking, Gia Scala. ioe 6s wi cts cone we beni eta ee 
Warlock.............+........}Henry Fonda, Richard Widmark,Dorothy Malone. . |20th Century-Fox 
Woman Obsessed,............./Susan Hayward, Stephen Boyd............... 

World, Flesh and the Devil..... Harry Belafonte, Inger Stevens, Mel Ferrer........ M-G-M 

Foreign Films shown in the United States included Love Is My Profession, starring Brigitte 
Bardot and Jean Gabin; Mlle. Bardot, 24, married Jacques Charrier, actor, in France June 18; it was 
her second marriage. Fernandel was seen in Forbidden Fruit and in The Law Is the Law. The young 
French director, Louis Malle, 27, won approval for his production of The Lovers, starring Jean Moreau. 
Among Swedish films the director Ingmar Bergman was represented by Brink of Life, The Magician 
and Wild Strawberries. August Strindberg’s writings formed the basis for Of Love and Lust. 

British films showed considerable variety: Sapphire, a mystery thriller starring Janet Green and 
Nigel Patrick, was based on racial antagonisms. A best-seller of the 1890s, Three Men in a Boat, by 
Jerome K, Jerome, appeared in film with Laurence Harvey and Martita, Hunt; Harvey also appeared 
in Room at the Top, based on John Braine’s novel. A number of Russian films reached America, 
including the last work of Sergei Hisenstein, Ivan the Terrible, Part II, completed in 1945, and lately 
released, with Nickolai Cherkassov playing Ivan. 
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An invention that eliminates wheels on 
vehicles and rides on a cushion of air 

ressure became in 1959 the subject of 
desta by the U. S. Army and the U. Ss. 
Marine Corps, as well as by American, 
Canadian and British engine builders. 
The U. S. Army calls it FASS, for Free 
Air Suspension System. The Marine 
Corps refers to it as GEM-1, for Ground 
Effects Machine. It is being developed by 
National Research Associates, College 
Park, Md. It is built of aluminum alloy, 
with body shell and internal air ducts of 


ginas fiber. Triumph piston engines of 40” 


p each are located fore and aft and each 
drive two 6-bladed 42-in. diameter pro- 
peller fans, forcing air downward and 
raising the 14 ft. 7 in. vehicle 9 to 15 in. 
off the ground at 38 to 58 mph. _ 

American corporations designing or 
testing a vehicle using this principle are 
Curtiss Wright Corp., which has the Air 
Car; Ford Motor Co., with Levacar; also 
Convair Division of General Dynamics 
Corp, the Gyrodyne Co., Ryan’ Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Chrysler Corp. and_Space- 
tronics, Inc. The Naval Research Division 
of the U. S. Navy was cooperating with a 


Aviation—Air Cushion Vehicle; New Devices; Air Carriers 
Vehicle Riding on Air Tested; Crosses E 


nglish Channel 


scientific laboratory of the University of 
Iowa on development of a design useful 
in amphibious. operations. ae aa 

«» Was ping ocar, 
with the air cushion device as auxiliary. 

The Curtiss Wright Air Car started wi 
a weight of 2,800 Ibs. and was to be made 
lighter. It had a piston-type engine, rose 
6 to 12 iriches above ground and used 
wheels. Tests were being speeded with 
the object of placing the Air Car in pro- 
duction. The advantages of such a vehicle 
were a ee ome to move across 
swamps, fields, and snow. 

In June, 1959, Saunders-Roe, Ltd., of 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, demonstrated its 
Hovercraft, SRN 1. It was 30 ft. long, 24 
ft. wide and weighed 4 tons. A 435 h 
engine operating a 4-bladed fan fore 
air into lift ducts and horizontal propul- 
sion ducts, creating an air cushion 10 to 
15 inches above the ground or water. In 
August, manned by its inventor, Chris- 
topher S. Cockerell, and 3 other men, it 
moved successfully across the English 
Channel from Dover to Calais, France, 23 
miles in 2 hr., 13 min., on an air cushion 
10 inches above the surface. The designer 
was Richard Stanton-Jones. 


New Developments in Aeronautics 
Source: Science Service 
Science Service, Washington, D. C., Watson Davis, Director, is an educational institution that 
furnishes information, promotes the Science Clubs of America, conducts the annual science talent 


search for the Westinghouse Science scholarships, 
between scientists and laymen. It issues mail and 


A patent has been granted to three in- 
ventors for a device that will determine 
the relative speed and direction of a 

lane in flight. The inventors are France 
B. Berger and William J. Tull of Pleas- 
antville, N. Y., and John W. Gray of 
White Plains, N. Y. They have assigned 
their patent (No. 2,908,903) to the General 
Precision Laboratory. 

As a basis they have used the Doppler 
effect, whieh is the apparent increase in 
seund frequency as two bodies, one of 
which is a sound source, approach each 
other. An example of this phenomenon is 
the sound of a train whistle as the train 
approaches an observer. 

A new research plane for the U. S. 
Army, demonstrated in Washington b 
the Doak Aircraft Co. in October, 1959, 
replaces engine-driven propellers with 
two fans located on its wingtips. Each fan 
is about three feet in diameter and is en- 
closed in a shell resembling a sawed-off, 
open-ended barrel. 

The fans can be tilted at any angle be- 
tween straight-up and_ straight-ahead. 
They can be twisted in flight, thus en- 
abling the plane to take off vertically, 
then fly straight ahead. It can climb ata 
rate of 2,000 ft. a minute. 

A traffic control computer will prevent collisions 
between planes at takeoff or in flight. 

New jet-engine fuels burn less brightly and 
develop greater thrust per gallon. 

4 new parachute with four cloth blades that 
spin like a helicopter’s rotor was designed to 
make paratroop drops safer, 

Construction was started on a 40-inch hyper- 
sonic wind tunnel, the largest privately owned to 
test capabilities up to 27 times the speed of sound 

The heaviest load in the history of aviation, 


Air Carriers Traffie 


and in many ways acts as an agency of liaison 
telegraphic reports of scientific matters. 


117,900 pounds, was lifted to an altitude of 10,000 
feet by a U. S. military transport plane. 

A new, easy-to-read altimeter was developed to 
make it almost impossible for a pilot to misread 
his flying height. 

A jet bomber was safely landed by a ground- 
based, automatic landing system using radar to 
track the plane and radio to transmit flight path 
correction signals to the airplane’s autopilot. 

A portable jet engine noise suppressor for com- 
mercial ground maintenance engine run-up can be 
used without modification on three different models 
of jet planes and reduce noise by 25 decibels. 

Prototypes for aircraft maintenance shops, light 
enough so that the whole shop can be transported 
by helicopter and maneuvered on the ground by 
standard two and a half ton Army trucks. 

A sandwich type metal paneling for jet air- 
planes to stand 2,000° F. under severe pressure 
was to make possible speeds up to nine times the 
speed of sound. 

A tiny device that cools infra-red detection 
equipment, and thus increases its sensitivity, made 
possible detection of aircraft or missiles from a 
great distance. 

A turboprop transport plane that can land in 
250 feet and clear a 50-foot obstacle less than 
350 feet from the point of take-off completed 
successful test flights at Toulouse, France. 

A synthetic rubber-based material that absorbs 
neutron radiation without damage and withstands 
extreme temperatures was to be used as a light- 
weight shield for passengers on nuclear-powered 
aircraft and ships. 

Two U. S. space scientists measured ‘‘clear-air 
turbulence” at heights between 20,000 and 55,000 
feet and concluded that jet airplane flights are 
smoother above 40,000 feet than between 20,000 
and 40,000. 

An aircraft designed to take off like a helicopter 
and then tilt its rotors to fly like a conventional 
airplane was flown successfully; it achieved 100% 
in-flight conversion at an altitude of 4,000 feet and 
a speed of about 132 miles an hour, 


and Financial Data 


Source: Air Transport Association of America 


Item 1957 


Revenue ton-miles........... 
Available ton-miles. ...... 
Ton-mile load factor (%). 
Revenue passenger-miles. . . 
Available seat-miles... .. 
Passenger load factor (%) 
Operating revenues. .... . 


Operating expenses.............._ 52 ORG eae ooe 


7,122,017,000 


31,243,114,000 
51,022;598,000 
61.23 


4,032,265,000 


1958 | First six months 


1959 1958 
|_| 9 
7.288772 000 3,018, 429,000 3:800;342:000 
63,088,597,000 2B'023 a8 080 26;401/308,000 
$2°129;448 000d | SEF oe OkO | gS 721445, 000, 


Oe nt | a nial - ee ee ee eel 
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ee ee 
Notable une and Intercontinental Flights 
Pilot, Plane | ies | Mi. | Time | 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


East Fortune, Scot.. |Mineola, IN Vises alive eo. | LOS tra: Jul 1919 
British R-34 (1)...... { Mined N. ¥,.... /Pulham, Eng. 2222/1552 7175 pre = $13. 1o19 
Amundsen-Elisworth- 
Noble Soa «.| Spitsbergen........ Pelier, PAIASKR ates! ln oss <ul seca ay 1926 
rat Zeppelin...... +. | Friedrichshafen... .|Lakehurst, N. J... e ers 630 ee Fe a Oat 11-15, 1928 
Germany.......... Lakehurst, N.J.....|...... June 30- July 2, 
Hindenburg Zeppelin.. 1 
Segre N. J... Frankfort, Ger, Fe eg 42h 53m Aug. 9-11, 1936 
USN ZPG-2 Blimp... {S, Weymouth, Mass. atrica,  } |..7,000| 275n Mar, 4-16, 1957 


AIRPLANES 
-|Newfoundland,,..... Lisbon, Port. 0 610 [rel pialie son dl tng a gtle Cente 


DiS ce « +++/St. John’s, Denk aes Treland.. 1,960) 16h 12m 


Ee nies cones tN EDION. os nics Ss 1,545/ 15h 30m 
ineola, N. Y....... |Pari -| 3,610/33h 29m 30s 


May 16-27, 1919 


June 14-15, 1919 
May 
May 20-21, 1927 


Bro 
Richard E E, Byrd 
Chas. A A. Lindbergh (4) 
Chas. A. Levine-Clar- 


Ee ee ESS 3,911] 42h 31 June 4-6, 1927 
BIS(D) neve ete acd ats eola, N. Y...... i m une i 
Amelia Earhart Put- 
nam, W. Stultz. 
L. Gordon...... fase eteteti ities) F sefee..../20h 40m June 17-18, 1928 
Baron G. von Huene- 
feld, crew (6).... ats atetaye »+,+/Greenly Isl., Lab....J...... ce. 37 hrs, Apr. 12-13, 1928 
Ca i. D. Coste-M. 
sattugeta ve iors isan ARS Valley Stream, N. Y.| 4,100/37h 18m 30s! Sept. 1-2, 1930 
Lt. a “Challe: Li, a Ge 
ER ISORTER siineis ou. aisha Seville, Spain. . . |Natal, Brazil. +e] 3,600}...... ++eee| Dec, eet 2980 
Sir Chas. Kingsford- May 31-5 
Smith, crew (7)..... Oakland, Calif. Brisbane, oe seeks ee ees Pit pe? 8 
Sir Hubert Wilkins (8) Point Barrow, Alaska, Spitsbergen . soil hon haba eos teeeees| April 1938 
Richard E. Byrd (9)..|Bay of Whales....... South Pole....... St PRE horse ani ASD Rove 28-29, 1929 


Wiley Post-Harol 
Ga 


STL tee eee ee «+ /England,...... -| 2,200/16h 17m June 23-24, 1931 
Clyde Pangborn-Hugh : 

erndon, Jr. 2 cP EORYO!s prarae sc vie alaty +s f -+.| 4,458/41h 34m Oct. 3-5, 1931 
Amelia Earhart t- 

BINECNT) 2H cie ouas toe Harbor Grace, Nfld... {freland......... «+ +/2,02614/14h 56m May 20-21, 1932 
James A. peotieon 2) Portmarnock, Ire,..,. a AN IB. she veral fo. euce ah oo | eo op aie peat Aug. 18, 1932 
Amelia Earhart P’ 

na i id De ie ee Honolulu, T. H.,,.... 2,408/18h 16m Jan. 11-12, 1935 
China Clipper (Pan San Francisco,,.... He B Ul o> cnc emtiGratee ieee Nov. 22-28" 1935 

. Airways a: Manila, P.I....:.. BAB FranclseO nce: os }.s cs !-uel ovr eeee Dec. 1-6, 1935 
Gromoff, Yum: 3 

Danilin (USSR)... . A Eb ate. waza San Jacinto, Calif...}| 6,262/62h 02m July 12-14, 1937 
apoug = C. Corrigan. < »./|Dublin, Ire...... hi ester ne 28h 13m, | July 17-18, 1938 
B-29 (Lt. Cor 

Rion Matas aiplaitel ot ec STOROIMNY, Loc. 2o:acie 4,640)17h 21m Sept, My 1945 
C-54 (Maj. G. E. cata) ORY OR arr ais ewiee 5 Givailis camer 31h 25m fers 3, 1945 
William P. Odom... 5,300) 36 hrs. 8) 1949 
USN Caroline Mars |Honolulu, T, H.......|San Diego, Calit.>./|,..”... 14h 17m jane 17-18, 1950 
Col. Davia C. Schilling, 

WS AR (14) icc os 3,300) 10h 01m Sept. 22, 1950 

as. F. Bish ar eqat ria 3,500 Jan. 31, 1951 
Canberra Bomber.. 

i (15)| Bardutfoss BN iks, Alaska... .|°” 3,300 ion 29% th 30° ipa 
Chas, F. Blair, Jr. Bardufoss, Nor h me ees m ay 29, 
Chas. F. Blair, Jr i yaar Kroes tole ea 3,450|9h 31m May. 30. oy 
Canberra pomiber 3 Py Vitttjtg: ht Gee een areal Seeaiagrne 20h 20m Mar. 16, 
British ie 3 . Johannesburg, S. Af.|,....../23h 38m May 2-3, 1 
20 U.S. F-84Gs...... Travis. AFB, Calif... |/Honolulu, T. H..... 2,408] 5h 27m July 6, 1952 
Two uw 3S 85 Heli-| ~ 
eae EEGs ieee ean Westover AFB, Mass. |Prestwick, Scot..... 3,410}42h 30m July 15-31, 1952 
opt Tokasas (ww Vp trey RPCHREAES, Alaska... Se ; oaee oe ao aa 20, ee 
ergrove, N. I.,../Gander, Nfid....... ‘ m ' 
Santee Bomber: (18) Gander Wide.” ..|  2,073/3h 25m ‘Aug. 26; 1982 


<0 ih ie see mlifornia coo e was: «os ped Sarid ie ceres 2,463 19 
Paxterra Bomber..,..|London.............|Darwin, Aust...... 8,608) 22h 01m Jan. 27-28, 1953 
British Comet....... London-Tokyo....... kKyo-London...... 20,400) 74h 52m April 3-7, 1953 
1 Bay cipal se Aner eae Limestone AFB, Me.. AD 21 11 eM 1) 2,925) 4h 45m July 28, 195: 
WBS B-47 5 oa. ci-ies-|- o> «| PAlrford. Hing. ......<|\Tampa, Fla......-. 4,450/9h 53m Aug. 4, 

17 U.S. Jets.........}Turner AFB, Ga.,... 4,485) 11h 20m Aug. 20, 1953 

8 US. Jets... -|Turner AFB, Ga..,.. z «eee 4,475/10h 21m Aug. 20, 1953 
British Comet. es WEODGON Aaj elvis eieicin.c «ve 6,000/12h 30m Sept. 13-14, 1953 
Fit. Lieut. cane : 

Burton (Canberra 

PR-3 bomber inrace)| England 23h 51m Oct. 8-9, 1953 
SUGIGRR PEM re picedrice was London... 4/6h 22m Jan. 22’ 1954 
Max Conrad (solo).,.. SEBS iage eee aes soto bere e+ 22h 23m Nov. 7) 1954 

. S. F-84F’s.....|Stugate Dg. . 
oo eg area Beers 
nberra, bomber... .|/ London fA rip). REX OPK re): acne « * 21m45.4s/ Aug. 23, 
Gape William F. Judd iNew York........... PIRATIA sacar Cc certs 24h lim |Jan. 29°30, 1956 
Pan American DC-7..|New York...... ».,.|Shannon, Ire....... Soy 7h 45m Dec. 10, 1956 
Bristol Britannia. ....| New York........... ROMes. wc eh. 5 4,700} 12h 20m Mar. 57 
Three USAF F-100 Cs}London...........6. hoa J Rubeleas Calif.,.| 6,710)14h 5m May 13. 1957 


Spirit of St. Louis II 
Pt USAF F-100F jet).| McGuire AFB, N. J. 


Aly France. ¢...04.. 
Soviet TU-104....... 


hid eel Paris,., May 21, 1957 


Aug. 25, 1957 
Sept. 3-4, 1957 


3°63 102 ten 3m 
5,570) 21h 54m 


5,570/11h 13m ‘| Sept. 7, 1957 
air time 
Soviet TU-104....., 5,570) 18h 30m Sept. 13-14, 1957 
Lockh Super Star-" 
Wei gs 7; Pi eM ecin’ 5,000) 14h 38m Sept. 26, 1957 
A Jetetream 20): Uecan tina(no-stp) /Argentina-U.S, |)": 16 ro 3h 42m Now ie: 17.4057 
SAF B-52 bombers) -Argentina(no-stp) |Argentina- Gattis Ov. 
$ USAF RF-101s (21).|'Tok. 3/850 6h 35m Dec. 2, 1957 


El Al Britannia... ... Ni aeag ee ee TATION nee ee Gwe cls aol T-44m Jan. 9, 1958 


»_ . ene i —_ ee ee 


Aviation—N otable Flights 


Pilot, Plane 


ee ee eres 
SAF KC-135....... bie ee 
Max Conrad, (oid) zi Ty ae eae 


SAF KC-135 
USAF KC-135 


vives o [LONGON. chose cewwes «| NOW YOLK. 5s 000 
Capt. Marion Boling 
ONO) tis crass so alerensce 


¢ Ree araie evere D(a Paes eee oa 

met IV jet airliner.. |New York........... AEA eT 
Boeing 70 Clipper... |New York,........ ,.|London..... pare Seal be digtemans 
USAF KC-135 Strato- 


Comet IV jet airliner.. |New York..........-|London........ mae 
Ten USAF F-100 jets |Azores..............| Newfoundland......],...... 
Boeing 707-121 Clipper |Baltimore, Md....... Brussels, Belgium...|....... 
Boeing 707 Clipper. ..|New York...........|Paris.........+...- ean 
Max Conrad (solo). ; . 5,000 
B 707-320.... 5,800 
M: 7,700 
5,092 
| 1530 
Boeing 707-320.. . |New York... .|Moscow.. .. ~~ s ¢.5, 
Pan ieee Clippe: . |Honolulu, Hawaii .|San Francisco......| 2,41 
USAF F-100 Darwin, Australia... .|Itazuke, Japan.....} ¢.3,00 
Boeing 707. ING W! NODES. 5... cess, PEATIS.. views 5 enn saedheskiae Sey 


New York... : |/Shannon, Ireland... 


Max Conrad (solo)... |Casablanca, Mor......!El Paso, Texas..... 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


Fast circuits of the earth have been a subject of wide interest since Jules Verne, French novelist, 
described an imaginary trip by Phileas Fogg in Around the World in 80 Days, assertedly occurring 
Oct. 2 to Dec. 20, 1872. Notable actual such events follow: 


Craft, pilot Terminal (mi.) Time Date 
POMS V ie Sy ees coe Miuaioates « «| NEW York, Ni Y... 23.0 scare toes beeen os 72d 6h 1lm 1889 
George Francis Train......... y Re San Goel bey 67d 12h 03m 1890 
SOMBRE E VEZMOIMG, «... 2s <.- «- | CHICAEO. bec cee cee eae ce we] s wane 60d 13h 29m 1901 
DOR EVAL SAYTO Um ois cals s:< «5 (MOMLMO. ce bse ewislele e Cob hc wouter 54d 09h 42m 1903 
Henry Frederick........ Re Le eee rte eS Pts 54d.07h 02m 1903 
Col, Burnlay-Campbell et) ae ia ene jn 40d 19h 30m 907 
ae TE RUM ELCSEE IOS OTL Tyce aca sil one So: wiera, 4s cin pe SURES Sista bioiere eral eee 39d 19h 42m 38s 1911 


John Henry Mears..... 


wane 5d 21h 36m 1913 
Two U.S. Army airplanes... 


3. 3 
26,103/351h 11m (ac- |Apr. 6-Sept. 28, 
(est.) |tual flying time)|/1924 (175 days) 


:|Seattle (57 hops, 21 countries)... 
Edward §. Evans and Linton 


June 16- 

Wells (New York World) (1).|New York..............000. 18,400) 28d 14h 36m Ods|July 14, 1926 
John H. Mears and Capt. jJune 29- 

ee ICOUVED . (i... 6. eae New. XOrk oN aise eins ke Eels cate 23d 15h 21m 03s:\July 22, 1928 
DEMBE AO DDG ek en sicrs ye oo ae Friedrichshafen, Ger. via Tokyo, Aug. 14- 

Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N.J.| 21,700|20d 04h Sept. 4, 1929 

Wiley Post and Harold Gatty|Roosevelt. Field, via Arctic une 23- 

( onoplane Winnie Mae)..,| Circle... .. 0.0.08. eee eens 15,474) 8d 15h 51m July 1, 1931 
Wiley Fost (Monoplane Winnie Bore Bennett Field, via Arctic’ 

PRE) Codlas tiparshs bitin ncettsiamen's Circle 


sc, Atha Nate hal gate ag WW 15,596) Flying time: July 15-22, 1933 


: = 115h 36m. 30s 
H. R. Ekins (Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers in race) (Zeppelin 


Hindenburg to Germany, air-| Lakehurst, N.J., via Frankfort, Sept. 30- 
planes from Frankfort)...... Ger cc. Wee Sone See 25,654/18d 11h 14m 33s/Oct. 19, 1936 
Howard Hughes and 4 assistants| New York, Paris, Moscow, Si- 1 
beria, Fairbanks, Alaska....| 14,824] 3d 19h 08m 10s|July 10-13, 1938 2 
Mrs. Clara Adams (Pan Ameri-|Port Washington, N 7Lo Tet. J 28- ; 
GaMiOUDDer) °c. sss cease es Newark, N.J 


une 
> bat vesitic- ING WALK, IN dlc ieherc ete ini teince 16d 19h 04m July 15, 1939 
Capt. J. H. Chapman, Jr., USAb| Washington, D.C., via Moscow| 26,418/5d Olh 55m 1941 - 


Sept. 28- 
Command, ... 006... cess. Washington, D.C........4... 23,279)149h 44m Oct. 4, 1945 
A-26 (Col. Joseph R. Holzapple, Washington, D.C., via Hawaii, 
MAORI e AASAS aceie oid Neon w es a Okinawa, India, North Africa, 
\ 
k 
2 
by 
4 


Bermuda nies or coarse 24, h + 1945 
i ae a pao (A-26 Now oe ee Paris, Cairo, gel got oak 
:} Ombshell)....,... ‘0. pr, ALASKA SSS oii ne oe . oe 
America, Pan American 4-engine ” or 20 BOS ER nee he Sela = Be 


Lockheed Constellation (3). .|New York, eastward......... 22,219) Air time: 


= 101h 32m June 17-30, 1947 
Col. Edward P. F. Eagan.,..., IN@W -YOrk /Suaocic escheune eee 20,559/147h 15m Dec. 13, 1948 
Feb. 


(Capt. James Gallagher) (4) .|Fort 
Thos. G. Lanphier, Jr NAS aw Pore eee 


one Wurtin Oea ere ice Me a 
LORS bine aee W YORK thos tn eens i m ec. 2-7, 
Jean-Marie Audibert Pp ae .| 4d 19h 38m Dec. 11-15, 1952 


Horace C. Boren............. iid Airport, New York. sigcs : 
Pamela Martin,.... 1... 00°11! Idlewild Airport, New York. ..|_"! ‘|99h 16m June 21-25, 1953 


7 
< 
t Midway Airport, Chicago.....]....... + Om ; 
Three USAF B-52 Stratofort-|Castle AFB, Merced Calif. via bi a Des E 
Tresses (5) ; 4 
India, Ceylon, P.I., Guam, 


Riverside, Calif. i... su 05.4 05 = 
Joseph Cavoli................ Cleveland, Ohio... .......... se Soh im 37s Jan. 31Febd 
Miss K. Kanetake (6)......... peeve. via Bangkok, Karachi, ahs 
ome, Anch cia Nels vaeerar a 
Peter Gluckmann (solo) (7)... .|San Ftanoiscoe coo Pe kaos Pa tNet ee Aug 22-Sepi 30° 


Aug.22-Sept. 2 
| 1959 


1, Mileage by train and auto, 4,100: ; ge 
northern circumference of the ‘world, ae oe ¢ o g0: by steamship, 8,000. 2. First to fly solo around 
commercial global air service. 4. First non- 


€ ht by KC-97 aerial tankers; average speed, 
. Official world solo record. eae 


a _ 7 eo Se eT Oe oe 
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INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washin F 
in Me United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale world GoUrt ernie boy sor aeeee 


ance, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, 
eee Gon Pp Py Switzerland and the United satiric with headquarters 


Maximum speed over straightaway course—2,259.538 km.p.h. (1,404.09 m.p.h,)— it. Wi r WwW. 
a USA, United States, May ale vidas h y : phn ae 
ximum speed over a closed circ 5 -p.h, (1,100.426 m.p.h.)—Gerar li Trance; 
Mirage III-A No, 03 monoplane, June 18, 1959. 2 as mb) et te ae 
Distance, Airliné—18,081,990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D, Davies, USN.; Comdr. 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 
Tie Ge arena 9654'S setiee—Iit Col. O. F 
istance, closed circu: ,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter . WwW. d i i 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-3, 1947. and Capt. Wi. 7 Yee 
FF a cepa ae meters (101,516 ft.) (Balloon)—Maj. David G. Simons, USAF, United States, Aug. 
All’ other records, international in scope, are termed World “Class” records and are divided into 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes, Airplanes 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partial 


listing of such records follows: 
5 WORLD “CLASS’’ RECORDS 
AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) 

Distance in closed circuit without refueling (International )—10,032.64 kms. (6,233.981 mi.)—Lt. Col. 
Victor L, Sandacz, USAF, pilot; Capt. Kenneth G. Wolf, USAF, co-pilot, United States; Boeing B-52D 
monoplane; Ellsworth, S. D., and triangular stations, Sept. 26, 1958. 

Disvance in straight line without refueling (International)—16,462.50 kms. (10,229.30 miles)—Brig, 
Gen. William E. Eubank and crew, USAF, United States; Boeing KC-135 Stratotanker; Tokyo, Japan, 
to Lajes, Azores, Apr. 7-8. 1958. 

Altitude (International)—28,852 meters (94,635 ft.)—Vladimir Iijiuchin, USSR; T431 monoplane; 
Podmoskovnoie Aerodrome, July 14, 1959. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 3 kilometers (International)—1,211.746 km.p.h. (752.943 
m.p,h,)—Lt. Comdr. James B. Verdin, United States, Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, West- 
inghouse J-40WE-8 jet engine; Salton. Sea, Calif., Oct. 3, 1953. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course, 15-25 kilometers (International)—2, 259.538 km.p.h. (1,404.09 
m.p.h.)—Capt. Walter W. Irwin, USAF, United States; Lockheed F104 monoplane, GE J-79 turbo jet 
engine; Edwards, Calif., May 16, 1958. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—1,771 km.p.h. (1,100,426 m.p.h.)—Gerard 
Muselli, France; Mirage III-A No. 03 Monoplane, SNECNA ATAR 9 engine; June 18, 1959. 

) for 500 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—1,313.677 km.p.h. (816.3 m.p.h.)—Capt, 
George A. Edwards, Jr., USAF; McDonnell RF-101C, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines; Edwards, Calif., 
Apr, 15, 1959. 

cByoed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)-—-1,126.6195 km.p.h. (700.047 m.p.h.)— 
Col, E. H. Taylor, USAF; McDonnell RF-101C, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines; Edwards-San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland-Edwards, Apr. 8, 1959. 

Speed-for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles). without payload (International)—948.354 km.p.h. (589.279 
m.p.h.)—Capt. Charles E. Gibbs, USAF; 1st Lt. Dale E. Shartzer, USAF, co-pilot, and crew; Boeing 
KC-135 Stratotanker, 4 Pratt & Whitney J-57-P-43 turbo jet engines; Spo ane-Hoquiam-Spokane, 
Wash., Sept. 17, 1958. 

Bpesd for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 10,000 kilograms (22,046 Ibs) (Interna- 
tional)—970.821 km.p.h. (603.239 m.p.h.)—V. Kovalev, Ivane Soukhomline and crew, USSR; TU-104A 
SSSR-5421 monoplane; Moscow to Sorino and return, Sept. 24, 1957. 

Climb to 15,000 meters (International)—131.1 seconds—Lt. Einar Enevoldson, USAF, United States; 
Lockheed F-104A, General Electric J-79-7 jet engine; Point Mugu, Calif., Dec. 15, 1958. 2 


AIRPLANES (Class C, Group Il—Reciprocating Engines) 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3. miles—Lt. Col..O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
Siates; Tampa. Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. ’ 

Distance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, 
USN; Comdr. Eugene P, Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, 
USN; United States; Lockheed P2V-1; from Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United States)—same. 4 : 

Altitude (International)-—17,083 meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Caproni 161 Biplane, 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States) —14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—Major F. F. Ross, pilot: Lieut. 
D. M. Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. 

Maximum speed over 3-kilometer medsured course ( International)—1755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m, p. h.) 
—Fritz Wendel, Germany, Messerschmitt B. F. 109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
663.054 km.p.h. (412.002 m.p.h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 
mal, Calif., Dec, 17, 1947. = 

Maximum speed at high altitude (International)—747.339 km.p.h. (464,374 m.p.h.—Jacqueline 
Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Indio, Calif., April 9, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—755.668 km. p. h. (469.549 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
10, 1947. (United States)—same. i 

Speed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—703.376 km. p. h. (436.995 
m, p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 
Dec. 29, 1949. (United States)—same. : 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—693.780 km. p. h. (431.094 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, Calif., May 

48 (United States)—same. 
ar ei o 2,000 id ont (1,242.739 miles) without payload (international)—720.134 km. p. h. 
(447.470 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs. 
: 22, 1948. (United States)—-same. ci 
iead tox 5,000 kilometers (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International)—544.590 km. p. h, 
(338.392 m. p. h.)—Capt. . Bauer, Pilot; Capt. J. E. Cotton, co-pilot, USAF, United States; Boeing 


t. J. E 
B-29, Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 1946. (United States)—same, 


LIGHT AIRPLANES—Class C-1.d ‘ 

Since Jan. 1, 1949, classification of light pianes for record certification purposes is based on 
gross weight rather than the former method of considering only a plane’s engine cylinder displacement. 
The engine cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1949, ; 

Distance, Airline (International)—Max-Conrad, United States; Piper Comanche 250, Lycoming 
0-540-AIA5 250 hp.; Casablanca, Morocco to Los Angeles, June 2-4, 1959. 

Distance in a closed circuit (International)—2,884.5 kms. (1,792.342 mi.)—Andrzej Ablamowicz, 
Poland; T.S. 8 Bies aircraft; Sluzewiec-Kilbiel-Tluszcz Course, May 14, 1957. 

Altitude (International)—9,254 meters (30,361-ft.)—Miss Jerrie Cobb, United States; Aero Com- 
mander, 680-S, two Lycoming GSO-480-AIA-6 engines; Oklahoma City, Okla., July 5, 1957, 

Speed for 100 kilometeis (62.157 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—519.480 kni. D. h. (322.789 
m. p. h.)—Miss R. M. Sharpe, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 


June 17, 1950. 
kilometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—471.348 km. p. h, (292.881 
Ph tah ia iechoutahens U.6.S.R.; ae II, Touchino-Skhodnia course, July 12, 1951. 


ee Se ee ee ee 
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GLIDERS (Class D—Single-place) 

Distance, straight line (International)—861.272 Kilometers (535.169 miles)—Richard H, Johnson, 
United States; Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Distance to predetermined destination (International)—677.61 kms. (421.047 miles)—Comm. Rene 
Fonteilies, France; Breguet 901 Sailplane; Troyes-Barberey to Dax. y 13. 1956. (United States)— 
548.01 kms. (340.52 mi.)—Lyle A. Maxey, United States; Grand Prairie, Texas, to Wichita, Kans., 
Aug. 1, 1956. 

istance to predetermined point with return to point of departure (International)—518.066 kms. 
G2 gil miles)—Vladislav Zejda, Czechoslovakia; VT 100 Demant Sailplane; Vrchlabi to Trencin 
Hrad and return, May 30, 1957. (United States)—500.020 kms. (310.697 miles)—Lyle A. Maxey, United 
States. Kerns Sailplane; Adelanto, Calif. to Independence, Calif., and return, Sept. 4, 1945. 

Altitude gained as pr Ne Na (31,521 ft.;—Karl Bauer, Germany; Sailplane Weihe 
D-8239; Dettingen-Teck Airfield, June 20, js 

Altitude save sea level (International)—12.832 meters (42.100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United 
States; Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 

ROTORPLANES (Class E) 

Distance, airline (International)—1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United States, 

Bell 47D1 Helicopter; from Ft. Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 


same. 
Altitude without payload (International)—1i0,084 meters (36,037 ft.)—Jean Boulet, France; S.E. 
3150/022 Alouette F-ZWVB Helicopter; Bretigny sur Orge, June 13, 1958. 

Maximum speed over straightaway course (3 kilometers) (International)—261.910 km.p.h. (162.743 
m.p.h.)—Maj. Roy L. Anderson, USMC, pilot; Robert S. Decker, co-pilot, United States; Sikorsky 
HR2S-1 Helicopter; Windsor Locks, Conn., Nov. 11, 1956. (United States)—same. 

AIRSHIPS (Class B) 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany; 
L. Z. 127, “‘Graf Zeppelin,’’ 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928. 

FREE BALLOONS (Tenth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
hours, Lieut, C’mndr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 

Alticude (Internationai)—30,942 meters (101,516 feet)—-Maj. David G. Simons, USAF, United States; 
AF-WRI-1 Balloon, 3,000,000 cu. ft.; takeoff Crosby, Minn., Aug. 19, 1957, landing near Frederick, So. 


Dak., Aug. 20, 1957. fF. A. I, COURSE RECORDS 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—1,258.093 km.p.h. (781.741 m.p.h.)—Lt. Gustav B. Klatt, 
USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo, 2 Pratt & Whitney J-57-P-13 turbojet engines: 
Ontario, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 mises; elapsed 
time: 3 hours 07 minutes 43.64 seconds. 

New York to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—1,090.697 km.p.h. (677.726 m.p.h.)—Capt. Robert M. 
Sweet, USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Ontario, Calif., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 36 minutes 32.36 seconds. 

Los Angeles-New York-Los Angeles (International)—1,161.713 km.p.h. (721.853 m.p.h.—Capt. Robert 
M, Sweet, USAF, United States; McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; Ontario, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, 
hi neetean me Y., and return, Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 4,891.8 miles; elapsed time: 6 hours 46 minutes 

.23 seconds. 

Buenos Aires, Arg., to Washington, D. C., Non-stop (multi-engine military aircraft) (International) 
—Gen. Curtis LeMay and crew, USAF, United States; 8-jet KC-135 Stratojet tanker; Buenos Aires to 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 13, 1957. Distance: 5,204 miles; elapsed time: 11 hrs. 03 min. 57.38 sec.; 
0 a Metal oa Se eee » 

London to Capetown, Africa (International)—783.078 km.p.h. (486.581 m.p.h.)—W/C G. G. Petty, 
pilot, Saqdn. Leaders T. P. MacGarry and J. McD, Craig, navigators; Canberra B. MK II, WH 699, 
2 Rolls Royce jet engines, Dec. 17, 1953. Elapsed time: 12 hours 21 minutes 3.8 seconds. 

Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—1728.648 km.p.h. (452.760 m.p.h.)—W/C A. H. 
Humphrey, pilot; Sqdn. Leaders D. Bower and R. F. Powell, navigators, Great Britain; Canberra B. 
MK II WH 699, Dec. 19, 1953. Elapsed time: 13 hours 16 minutes 25.2 seconds. 

New York to London (International)—1,014.248 km.p.h. (630.223 m.p.h.)—Maj. Burl B. Davenport, 
Garb coginas” Vhoyila trngtional aintre Case Latte andes Wicca Ae oe 
urbojet e . nternationa rport, mg Island, to Lond 
a, rebel Snes pee: a poets Sa bar ae seconds. ndon, Toternatanel Alpen ete 

ondon to New Yor nternational)—945.423 km.p.h, (587.457 m.p.h.)—Maj. Burl B. Davenport 
Lt. James J. Jones, and crew, USAF, United States; Roeing KC-13 . [ i 
a ia to oa eee One en Ssh a Island, Sune 29, we mene 

mdon to Cairo, Egyp iternational)—888.054 km.p.h. (551.810 m.p.h.)—Peter Hillwood, pilot; 
D. A. Watson, navigator, Great Britain; English Canberr. ‘ait: j é 
thine: 3 ours, ot minutes, 18-4 seconds, g a Mark 8 Aircraft; Feb. 16, 1956. Elapsed 

elfast to Gander, Newfoundland (International)—774.255 km. p. h. (481.099 m. p. h.)—Wing Com- 
mander R. P. Beamont and crew, Great Britain; Canberr lls-Royce turbo- 

Aug. 31, 1951. Hlapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 peep pi a cr glo 

NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY¥Y RECORDS 

West to East Transcontinental (Jet-propelled)—Lt. Gustav B. Klatt, USAF; McDonnell RF-101C 
Voodoo; Ontario, Calif., to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1957. Distance: 2,445.9 miles; 
elapsed time: 3 hours 07 minutes 43.64 seconds; average speed: 781.741 m.p.h. See" i * 
ee eee ane mentaL (Repiproca ting: engine—solo)—Joe UVeBona, North American F-51C 

> rport to ewild, f . Di : g % 

ji hours 2 minutes 11 ‘seconds. Average ereatate eee eek Distance: 2,469.92 miles. Elapsed time: 

iverside, Calif., to adelphia, Pa.—Maj. L. J. Stevens, commander: M: : 

Capt. G. L. Fornes, observer; Boeing B-47 Stratojet; March AFB to Tnternaiioner Aissone BEEE 

1955. Elapsed time: 3 hrs., 57 min., 59.2 sec.; distance: 2,337.4 miles; average speed: 589.294 m.p.h. 

Cree t0 Best Panltt-cusine military alrotatt)-—Col. C. S. Irvine and crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bur- 

, ; 7aDec,). 11, A i : i aese Rit 

2 minutes, 19.2, seconds, Average speed: ago 'S86 2; Distgnee: 2,453.807 miles. Elapsed time: 5 hours, 
est to Eas ranscontinental (Commercial jet transport)—Capt. Charle 

crew and 57 passengers; Boeing 707, Los Angeles to Idlewild Inter’! Airport jane ee nat vee 

2,469.92 miles, Elapsed time: 4 hrs. 03 min. 53.8 sec. Average speed: 609.472 m pines ; ep 

East to West Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North American P-51 
monoplane; from LaGuardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif Sept. 3, 1947. Di 
tfast to West Transcontinental (Milt erring nga rs eee ghee: 350.488 mip.h. x ater 

5 scontinenta! -eng: military aircraft— —Ca: bert : 

McDonnell RF-101C Voodoo; Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn N. ye onans PCat, Nese ety 
Distance: 2,445.9 miles; elapsed time: 3 hours 36 minutes 327 or : Watecy sta rah 
perce A Bet ei rae D. C.—Lt. Col. H. F. Warden, Capt. G. ‘ 1945 
p : S., min., 34 sec. Distance: 2,295 miles. Average speed: 433.610 m.p.h. ” : 


S UNOFFICIAL WORLD SPEED AND ALTIT 
An unofficial world record speed of 2,260 m.p.h. and altitude Of 126-200 ext was re 
ein G. ean before he was killed in the crash of the USAF X-2 rocket Plane, Sept. 27, 1956 
#72 had reached more than 1,900 m.p.h., July 25, 1956, with Lt. Col. Frank Everest as pilot end oo 
pprox. 126,000 feet with Capt. Iven C. Kincheloe piloting. ; ie per 


AIR FORCE CAPTAIN PARACHUTES RECORD 16,4 
: PY o 9 0 
Capt. aceon W. Kittinger, USAF, parachuted a record 76,400 feet Gees ares 14 miles) fr 
open gondola suspended from a balloon over White Sands Missile Range, N. M., Nov. 16 59. Tn 
pees hew space equipment, Capt. Kittinger fell to 12,000 feet and reached a speed of nearly ase, in 
before his parachute opened. He survived temperatures of 104 degrees below zero by use of Roe 
pressured suit, oxygen and other protective devices, The jump was a record dist reser 
and the longest parachute jump in aerial history, een ee 
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Air Line Distances Between Principal. Cities of the World 
Source: USAF Aeronautical Chart & Information Center 


Distances in 
statute miles} Azores Been: 


Buenos| Cairo | Cape- Chi- | Guam | Hono- 
Aires 


from/to da town cago lulu 
3,846 7,369 
Noe hea 7 2 445 
2080 We cca ; 7,411 1,795 5,985 4,410 7,042 7,305 
2,022 oH AL ia Rear eee 9,263 698 115 056 4,758 8,012 
8,120 7All R200 Ghe ese ee 7,338 5270 5,600 3 7,549 
785 1,795 2,698 GpBOR abe mien 4,500 6,130 7,083 8,840 
4,923 5,985 5,115 4,270 4,500. J... 5.4 8,494 i 11,534 
6,424 4,410 8,0. 5,600 6,130 840454 eas 7,366 4,245 
6,291 7,042 4,758 | 10,368 ,083 8,80: 7,306 Anna cae 3,801 
8,445 7,305 8,0 549 8,840 | 11,534 245 3,801 eee 
1,000 1,080 2,992 7,630 765 5,22 5,485 ‘ 109 
6,101 4,570 6,871 7,760 6,269 | 10,382 2,310 5,088 825 
2,568 577 4,468 ,919 2,175 6,01 3,960 7,454 7,228 
8,249 4,868 6,130 3,191 | 11,097 5,710 7,486 8,066 ,595 5,300 
Melbourne. ..} 11,893 8,093 9,914 fee : 669 6,402 9,672 3,548 5,520 
Mexico City,. ,558 8,069 6,047 9,73 4,595 7,688 8,517 1,685 7,533 3,779 
Montreal....| 2,545 5,752 3,725 a 5,615 5,414 7,931 wor 4,910 
Moscow..... 3,126 1,590 1,000 3,131 8,375 1,805 6,300 4,980 6,100 7,035 
New Orleans.| 3,718 7,146 5,173 8,929 4,902 6,816 8,300 7,711 4,216 
New York....| 2.604 5,975 3,965 7,7 ,300 5, 7,764 7,958 4,960 
Panama...... 3,898 7,731 5,902 9,832 ,319 7,128 7,025 2,320 9,023 5,246 
Pastis. f. .55 ,604 2,385 540 4,359 6,891 :99 5,807 4,140 7,549 7,438 
Rio de Janeiro] — 4,288 7,012 6,220 8,335 1,220 6,1 S 13 11,710 8,285 
San Francisco.| 5,062 7,444 5,655 8,394 6,487 7,450 | 10,247 1,858 5,804 2,395 
Sant’go, Chile}> 5,679 8,760 7,782 9,980 731 7,947 5 5,31 9,818 6,861 
Seatitle 6,777 5,045 - 6,915 6,823 | 10,209 1,725 5,668 676 
Shanghai 1393 5,215 3,133 | 12,197 5,183 ; 7,061 ,920 4,934 
Singapore 4,443 6,165 2,145 9,868 5,145 6,005 9,371 2,923 70! 
Sydney . +320 | 10,000 6,316 7,335 8,965 6,840 9,272 3,299 5,073 
Tokyo.. : 5,181 5,540 4,188 | 11,408 5,950 9,155 6,300 ,564 A 
Distances in New 
Statute miles} Istan- | Juneau| Lon- Ma- Mel- |Mexico} Mon- Mos- Or- New 
from/to bul don nila bourne| City treai cow leans York 
Azores 1,590 8,249 | 11,893 4,588 45 3,126 3,718 2,604 
Baghdad 2,56. 4,868 8,0' 8,069 5,752 1,590 7,146 5,975 
Berlin 57 6,130 9, 6,047 3,725 1,00 5,173 3,965 
Bomba 4,46 3,191 6,094 9,731 7,509 3,131 8,929 7,794 
Buenos Aires. 6,919 | 11,097 7,202 4,595 5,615 8,375 4,902 5,300 
airo 2,17. é 8,669 7,688 5,414 1,805 6,816 5,600 
Ca) 6,010 7,486 6,402 8,517 7,931 ; 8,300 7,764 
¥ 3,960 8,066 9,672 1,685 752 4,980 833 713 
Guam 7,454 1,595 ,548 7,533 7,711 6,100 7,711 7,958 
Honolulu 7,228 5,300 5,520 3,779 4,910 7,035 4,216 4,960 
Istanbul 1, 5,664 9,088 7,110 4,790 1,090 6,225 5,009 
Juneau 4,416 5869 8,162 3,210 2,635 4,534 2,860 2,874 
London me abet hate 6,672 | 10,476 5,550 3,245 1,550 4,674 3,465 
Manila 5,664 5,869 G82 oars | 3,9 8,835 8,186 5,130 8,778 8,510 
Melbourne...| 9,088 8,162 | 10,476 SDE Ae tates 8,430 | 10,404 8,963 9,282 | 10,384 
Mexico City..| 7,110 3,210 5,550 8,835 8,430) fe. ot. 2,315 6,663 924 2,090 
Montreal....| 4,790 2,635 3,245 8,186 | 10,404 DOL apa ete 4,385 1,394 |~ 330 
Moscow..... 1,090 4,534 1,550 5,130 8,963 6,663 CR tS tag Sener A 5,756 4,665 
New Orleans.} 6,225 2,860 4,674 8,778 9,2. 924 1,394 5, 756> |. eee A711 
New York 5,009 2,874 3,465 0 | 10,384 2,090 330 4,665 LL7itc| eee 
Panama..... 6,750 4,456 5,310 | 10,283 i 1,494 2,525 ; ; 2,211 
Paris-.>...-< 1,401 4,632 210 6,677 | 10,430 5,716 420 1,544 4,801 3,634 
Rio de Janeiro} 6,389 A 5,766 | 11,259 8,206 4,770 5,095 7,175 ‘ 4,820 
San Francisco Fe 1,530 5,35 6,965 7,865 1,887 A 5,870 1,926 2; 
Santigo, Chile} 8,143 7,320 »252 | 10,943 7,002 4,197 5,456 8,781 ,555 5,122 
Seattle. . 6,070 87 4,790 6,641 8,194 2,335 2,318 5,205 2,101 2,408 
Shanghai..... +962 4,869 5,715 1,152 5,005 8,0: 6,999 4,23. 7,713 7, 
Singapore....| 5,375 7,24 5745 1,479 3,768 | 10,318 9, 5,235 | 10,075 9,530 
Sydney...... 9,285 ,659 | 10,555 3,9 4 3 9,954 9,005 8,855 9,933 
Tokyo......++ 5,560 4,011 5,940 1,865 5,091 7,021 6,455 4,650 6,857 6,740 
a ON DEE 8,409 | 4,650 | 6,857 | 6,740 
tances in San San- j 
eeatuee miles| Pana- | Paris | Rio de| Fran- | tiago, | Seattle|Shang- Singa-| Syd- | Tokyo 
from/to ma Janeiro| cisco Chile hai pore ney 
OR aralk a cep 3,898 1,604 4,288 5,062 5,679 4,690 7,255 | 8,242 | 12,141 7,325 
Baghdad..... 7,731 2385 7.012 7,444 8,760 6,777 4,393 4,443 8,320 5,181 
Berlin. .... ead 902 540 6,220 5,655 7,782 5,045 21 165 0,000 5,540 
Bombay..... 9,832 4,391 |. 8,335 8,394 9,980 7,744 13 2,425 316 4,188 
Buenos Aires, 3,319 6,891 |- 1,220 6,487 702 6,915 | 12,197 9,868 7,335 | 11,408 
CATO: Feet. 128 1,995 6,14 7,450 7,947 A 5,183 5,145 8,965 , 
Capetown 7,025 5,807 3,770 | 10,247 4,929 | 10,209 8,061 6,005 6,840 9,155 
Chicago f 4,140 5,300 I, 5,311 A ,061 9,371 9,272 6,300 
Guam... 9,023 7,549 | 11,710 5,804 9,818 5,668 1,920 2,923 3,299 1,564 
Honolulu. 5,246 7,438 8,285 2,395 6,8 2,707 4,934 ,709 5,073 3,8 
Istanbul . 6,750 1,401 389 6,705 8,143 6,070 4,962 5,375 9,285 5,560 
Juneau...... 4,456 4,632 7,611 1,530 7,320 4,869 7,240 ,659 4,011 
London...... 5,310 210 5,766 5,355 7,252 4,790 5,715 6,745 | 10,555 5,940 
Manila...... 10,283 6,677 | 11,259 ,965 | 10,943 6,641 152 1,479 944 1,865 
Melbourne...| 9,029 | 10,430 20 7,865 7,002 7 5,005 3,768 453 5, 
Mexico City..} 1,494 5,716 4,770 1,887 4,197 2,335 8.022 | 10,318 8,052 7,021 
Montreal..... 2,525 3,420 5,095 039 5,456 2,318 6,999 ,200 9,954 6,455 
Moscow...... »711 1,544 7,175 5,870 8,781 5,205 4,235 5,235 9,005 4,6. 
New Orieans.| 1/600) 4/801 | 4/743 | 1/926 | 4/555 | 2/101 | 7/713 | 10:075 | 8/855 | 6/857 
New York....| 27211 3,634 4,820 2.571 5,122 2,408 7,371 ,530 9,933 6,740 
Panama...... yee er et id 3,087 3,325 3,000 3,648 9,324 | 11,675 8,758 8,429 
Dee Pd fel fee bree 5,699 5,565 7,239 5,00 5,75: ,671 | 10,544 6,032 
Rio de Janeiro} 3,087 BORE MTs. ees 6,621 1,816 ,890 | 11,336 9,774 »400 | 11,533 
San Francisco.; 3,325 5, 6,621 |... wu. 5,937 14. 8,444 416 5,1 5 
Sant'go, Chile 3,000 Head Hope vees BENE 6,445 aaa ee ee 10,705 
Seattle...... 648 i ; Fs! al Ce ; ’ , : 
Shanghai. -«+| 9,824 5,754 | 11,336 6,145 | 11,712 BEB el Sens 2,364 4,899 1,097 
Singapore....| 11,675 6,671 9,774 8,444 | 10,189 8,068 AOOLr ee a dias 3,915 8,305 
Sydney......| ,758 | 10,544 8,400 7,416 7,046 8,562 4,899 BOLO ss ware te 4,860 
PORPO wi sis te 429 6,032 | 11,533 5,135 | 10,705 4,785 1,097 3,305 A S60! titeie-nace Fy 


792 nae rae Distances 
BS ee Gao) ree eee 
Air Line Distances Between Princip al Cities in the United States 


Source: Coast and Geodetic nae U. S. Devt. of Commerce 


1 - | Cin- | Cleve- Den- De- 
: ces in Bos- Chi “e iy Des é 
Statute sles lanta, ton, eon oe land, | Dallas, troit. 


Texas | Colo. | Mich. | Texas 
from/to Ga. | Mass. hio oe ae 
“Atlanta, Ga...|...4,,-| 987 | 387 740 a1 | 1,551 | 1:769 | 613 
‘ : Bama Tal cain cose he 
feago, Tl...| S87 | BBL eee ara) 322 | 814| 1094 | 235 
Cincinnati, O-) 369 | 740 | BE | ap" agg |, 2028 | 22 90 
Ve! 7 ee 
Dallas, Texas.| 721) 1551 | 890 | 1,008 | 1227 |" 683 ciga|, 228 
Denver, , ‘ : 
Detroit, Mich.| "596 613 ne ae 11is 535 879 |" “1,105 
Houston, Tex 701 1, 165 1 263 763 1,000 240 
' Indianapolis pee teary 863 626 770 908 | 1,467 831 
fame Ciy--| 898 | 290 | 1745 | 1.807 | 200 | 1.240) | S81 | 1,983 
Ss r ” > 4 
i Louisvitie.Ky.| "319 325 | 388) ato| 830| _20| sro]. 623 
een t| eos | 255 | 1,188 952 | 1087) | a) hee See 
PMinnespolis.-| 90 | ae | er | oss | aaa | biz 1,028 | 470 
ashy. = 
New ores. | tas | iss 73 370 40s | 1374 | 1/631 482 
| Qslahoma O'y) 757 | 1495 | oes | fsa | ose | ass | 669 T 
Omaha, Nebr. 817 toe 666 503 360 1,299 1,579 443 Ri 
Ppraccipble..) oe | asa | 410 | 2571 115 | xo70) 1'320| — 205 
Poriaax Orel 2 a7 2,540 | 1,758 | 1,985 | 2.055 | 1,633 982 1,989 
t ” + ’ , .7 
St Louis Mow} | 407 | 4-085 | 1360 | 1ac3 | sees! 900 371 | 1,492 
San pe rnalees 2438 3'609 11858 | 2'043 | -2:166 | 1,483 ; 949 2,091 
i : 4 i 1,681 i 
ttle, Wash.| 2'182 | 2'493 | 1:737| 1,972 | 2,026 ; : 
a ns los Ane) Louis. | Meni. | ML MinnoicNasbo Nes Orcieneas 
= Distances. ins pack Raness Boa Ans a ae kale apolis, | “vil iS leane. York, 
Pemito ville Mo. Cali a Ky. ‘enn. _ Fila. inn. Te. La. ued 
a e Sat | 2806 a8 | aaay| asses | 1395 $43 | 1,389 iss 
BOO nt a ees ort 1,745 269 482 | 1/188 397 833 713 : 
Cincinnati, O. 626 541 | 1,89 410 952 605 238 708 
770 700 | 2/048 311 630 | 1,087 630 4 
Dallas, Texas. 451 | 1240| _ 72 420 | 1111 gi7 | | 443 | L374 
Bees) “| Gi] Bh] | gg] EER] 2) ame | 1g | 
etroit, ls , ’ 
fomcaite| G33} Sh | es | GG Se] Bi] TOR] See] aI) tage 
ndianapolis,. * ’ 
Bee aay. | base] bol Bb aan) Page a7 680 | 1,097 
Los Angeles 2147 |" “i856"|.. "5. 1,829 1,803 | 2/339.) 1,524 1,780 | 1,673 | 2451 
Memphis, y 590 36 1,603 A203 eres 872 6 197 957 
32 1,241 | 2/339 919 HVS; |e ie 1,511 815 1,09 
oe ae 5ii 697 | 1,051 | 1018 
Nashville, ne 1189 473 1780 $32 oO? 3 “* "697" "469 "76 = 
sf shee. ’ . 
NewOrieans..| 504 680 | 623 358 669 | 1,051 CS ee: 1,171 
New York. . 838 | 1,097 | 2451 652 957 | 1,092 | 101 761 | 1,17i'|. 
Oklahoma G'y| _ 986 296 | 1/181 678 422 | 1/226 69 05 Sf 1,338 
Omaha, Nebr.| 1,098 166 | 1,315 580 529 | 1,397 290 6 7 | 87 ; 
phasor) fer | Mint) 2a] Ga] 83) i8| oe) ge) | 
Portland, Ore. 2,439 | 1,497 "825 | 1,950 | 1,849] 2°708 | 1,427 | 1,969 | 2,063 | 2,445 
St. Louis, Mo. 5 1,589 4 240 | 1,061 466 254 598 875 
Sait Lake O’y.| 1,837 925 1,402 | 1,250 | 2'089 987 | 1,393 | 1,434 | 1,972 
San Francisco.| 2/374 | 1,506 347 | 1,986 | 1,802 | 2\594 | 1,584 | 1/963 | 11926 | 92°571 
Seattle, Wash.| 2/45 06 959 | 1,943 | 1,867 | 2'734 | 1'395 '975 | 2°101 4 
Washington..| | '647 945 | 2,300 7 765 9) 9 966 2 
Distances in| Okla- | Oma- | Phila- | Pitts- | Port- St. Salt San Se- Wash- 
statute miles| homa ha, del- burgh, | land Louis, Lake Fran- | attle, | ington, 
from /to City Nebr. phia Pa. Ore. Mo. City cisco | Wash. . C, 
Atlanta, Ga. . 757 817 666 521 | 2,172 467 | 1,583 | 2,139 | 2,182 543 
ehiegerats| "a2 | “43 | gee] 3 | EHO) MRE) Sim | enh] 248) 3 
cago, se 8 , ’ ’ ’ 
Gincinnati,O.| 758 622 503 257 | 1'985 09 | 1453 (043 | 1:972 404 
Cleveland, O.. 951 739 360 115 | 2}055 492 | 11568 | 2'166 | 2'026 306 
Dallas, Texas. 190 58 1,299 | 1,070 | 1'633 547 999 | 1/483 | 1681 | 1,185 
Denver, Colo. 505 488 | 15579 | 17320 982 96 371 949 | 1021 | 1/494 
Detroit, Mich,| 910 669 443 205 | 1,969 455 | 1,492 | 2,091 | 1'938 396 
Houston, Tex.| 413 794 | 1,341 | 1,137 | 1'836 679 | 1 1,645 | 1/891 | 1,220 
Indianapolis, . 689 525 585 330 | 1/885 231 | 1/356 | 1949 | 1's72 494 
Jacksonville. , 986 | 1,098 758 703 | 2°439 751 | 1,837 | 23374 | 2/455 647 
Kansas City..| 2 166 | 1,038 781 | 13497 238 925 | 15506 506 945 “i 
Los Angeles..] 1,181 | 1,315 | 2'394 | 2,136 825 | 1,589 579 347 959 | 2,300 
Pest e678 po | 82 44 | 1,950 | "242 | 1,402 | 1,986 | 1,043 | “476 
Memphis... 42 529 881 660 | 1/849 240 | 1,250 | 1/802 | 1'867 765 
Miami, Fia...| 1,226 | 1,397 | 1,019 | 1,010 ‘708 ,061 089 | 21594 | 2'734 923 
Minneapolis. . 693 90 985 1\427 466 987 | 11584 | 1/395 934 
Nashvil 605 607 685 472 5969 254 1,393 ‘963 1975 
New Orleans.. 577 847 1,089 919 | 2,063 598 1,434 15926 27101 966 
New York.. 1,328 | 1,144 83 317 | 2'445 875 | 13972 | 2°571 "408 
Oklahoma C’y|....... 408 1,260 1,014 486 459 862 1388 1524 1,153 
Omaha, Nebr.|' " ' 408 et 094 36 | 1371 354 833 | 1/42 1,369 | 1,014 
Philadelphia.;| 1,260 |" 1,094 ws] 259 | 2/412 811 | 1,925 | 2/523 | 2°30 "123 
| Pittsburgh..:| 1/014 836 Oil pares 23165 559} 1668 | 2'264 | 9°138 92 
| Portland, Ore.| 1,486 1,371 2,412 2,165 RES, 1,723 636 "534 145 2.354 
| St. Louis, Mo 459 354 811 559 } 1,723). 1,162 | 1,744 | 1,724 "712 
Salt Lake C’y 862 833 | 1,925 | 1,668 636 |" “1,162 : 600 "Toi | 1.448 
| San Francisco} 1,388 1,429 2,523 264 534 1, 6C 678 9'443 
Seattle, Wash.| 1; 1,369 | 2,380 | 2/138 145 | 1,724 701 |" °° 678° peas 
! Washington. .! 1,153 | 1/014 123 192 | 2.354 712 | 1,348, | gage [od gag eee 


0 Ee 
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4 Deaths—Dec. 1, 1958 to Dec. 1, 1959 
ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS (vet.), 86; West Ha Cc > dan, , - 
se fae eae 75; Austin, cat 90. oo Bite te a viniltion, 8, 5. May i ss het 1% 
ws Oui e, Vice ar A 
Bien, Sylvan: 66; New York, ee sry 67; New Haven *Coun., 9 Washineton wittiam 10. sagt 


a. ‘ 
ee 1, eeu 67; Albany, N.Y., 
ee Sir Jacob, 78; London, 


Franzhelm, Kenneth, 68; Mexico 
y, Mar. 
Grosz, George, ‘65; eee Berlin, 


Austria, Apr. 29." 
Lever, ea 82; Mt. Vernon, 


Lindeberg, Harrie T., 78; Locust 
Valley, N.Y., Jan, 10. 
Munnings, Sir Alfred J., 80; 
Dedham, Eng., July 17. 
ae. Carl, "90; New York, 
1c 


. 20. 
Smith, Sir Matthew, 79; Lon- 


don, Sept. 29. 
Whorf, John, 56; Hyannis, 
Mass., Feb. A 
Williams, eat Allen, 60; 


New York, 6. 
ead fick eed: 89; Phoenix, 


BUSINESS LEADERS 
Ackerman, eens ae Palm 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 
ee Vincent, ai; ‘New York, 


Ball, prion R., 61; Montreal, 
Canada, Feb. 28. 

Barnes, a ee Ae 86; Duluth, 
Minn., Apr. 

ae ‘edward k,, 74; Chicago, 

Carter, Horace A., 90; Needham 
Heights, Mass., "May, 2. 

Cates, Louis S., "7; New York, 
Oct. 29 


Conway, * Carle C., 81; Lake 
acid, N.Y., Aug "18. 
Dallas, ¢ Cc. Donald, ech Sarasota, 
a, A 
eer Jack, 54; Tucson, Ariz., 


3. 

, Arthur B., 57; 
York, Mar. 9. 

Guggenheim, Col. M. Robert, 74; 
Washington, Nov. 16. 

Handy, Truman P., 69; Old 
Lyme, Conn., Nov. 18. 

Hanes, Robert ‘M., 68; Winston- 
Salem, N.C., Mar. 10. 

Hodges, Gilbert i bs 87; 
York, July 4. 

Holloway, Wm. Grace, 712; Old 
Westbury, N.Y., Jan. 7. 

W. F., 56; New 


Joel, George 
York, Apr. 28. z 
Joham, Dr. Josef, 70; Vienna, 
Johnson, Charles F., Jr. - 71; 
Johnson City, N.Y., Aug. 
Johnson, George H., 74; ‘Drexel 


Hill, Pa., Oct. 13. 
ees re "Ralph, 61; New York, 


Sep 
Masnlinte, Eugene, 92; Omaha, 
Nebr., June 2. 
cgi hil grasene, 83; Washington, 
July 
Noble, Edward J., 76; Greenwich, 
Conn., Dec. 7 
Parkinson, Thomas I., 77; Bay 
Shore, N.Y., June 17. 
Richardson, Sid W., 68; St. Jo- 
seph’s Island, Tex., Sept. 29. 
ope Dorothy, 61; Hudson, 


New 


New 


4. 
Elliott W., 63; New 


19. 
oa wWilltem: Sa 95; Roches- 
ter, 
Taft, Hulbert Az Indian Hill, 


Ohio, Jan 
Ward Gienley “A., 12; Beverly 


Calif., 
Huis, Calis RY May 23s 


Anderson, Mn. Sir Kenneth, 67; 


Gibraltar, Apr. 29, 
Belknap, Rear Adm. Reginald R. 


14. 
Colbern, Maj 
ey i, 633 ae Chatess mies 


. 30. 
Daubin, Rear Adm, Freeland A. 
et), Pee Bethesda, Md., 


De aS Charles I., 86; Glen 
a Beth Dec. 10.’ 
Wm. J. 


Maj. Gen 
Dewila Bill), 16; Washington, 
D.C., Feb. 8. 
Eastwood, It. Gen. Sir Ralph, 
68; Cannes, France, Feb. 15. 
Ewen, Vice "Adm. Edward C. 
(ret.), 62; Bethesda, Md., Aug. 


Glassford, Brig. Gen. P.D. (ret.), 
ad poere Beach, Calif., 


ealey, Feet Adm. Wm. F., 76; 
Fishers Island, N.Y., ‘Aug. 16. 
Horne, Adm. Frederick J. (ret.), 
19; San Diego, Calif., Oct. 18. 
Ironside, Field Marshal Lord, 
79; London, Sept. 22. 
Johnson, Harvey, Rear Adm. 
(USCG ret.), 76; Bethesda, 
Md., Apr. 22. 
Kane, "Brig. Gen. Paul V. (ret. }s 
66; "Forest Grove, Ore., July 1 
Kauffman, Rear Adm. Roland P., 
(ret.), 605. ig York, Oct. 3. 
Key, Maj. Wm. S. (ret.), 
ahr Geanemé City, Okla., 


5. 
tae Fleet Adm. Wm. D., 84; 
Bethesda, Md., July 20. 
Macgregor, Sir’ Malcolm, 85; 
Lochhearnhead, Scotland, Dec. 


5. 
Marshall, Gen. of the Army 
eee C., 78; Washington, 
ct. 


Morshead, Lt. Gen. Sir_ Leslie, 
10; Sydney, Australia, Sept. 26. 
Parks, Lt. Gen. Floyd L., 63; 
Washington, Mar. 10. 
Pettengill, Rear Adm. George T, 
Tet.),, 81; West Haven, Conn., 
Jan. 11. 
Rees, Maj. Gen. eee W., 
61; London, Oct. 1 
Walson, Brig Gen. “Chas. M. 
(ret.), 75; Washington, May 14. 
Yarnell, Adm. Harry E. (ets De 
$3; Newport, R.I., July 7 


PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS 


Bassler, ree Anthony, 85; New 
York, 20. 

Binmeort: “Dr. Leonard, 78; New 
York, Mar. 20. 

Cahill, Dr. George F., 69; New 
York, July 24. 

Casper, eres rye a: 99; New 


cago, July 
Cone, Dr. William, 62; Lanes 
Can., May 4 

Craig. ‘pr. Frank A., 82; Phila- 
delphia, May 11. 

Cummins, Dr. John B., 100; Fort 
Worth, Tex., Dec. 31. 

Dick- Read, Dr. Grantly, 69; 
Wroxham, Eng., June 11. 

Dieffenbach, Dr. Richard H., 153 
Newark, N.J., Jan. 2. 

Draper, Dr, George, 79; New 
York, July 1. 

Du Bois, Dr. Eugene F., 76; New 
York, Feb. 12. 

Dunbar, Dr. Flanders, 57; South 
Kent, Conn., Aug. 21. 

Dunning, Dr. Wm. B., 85; Engle- 
wood, N.J., July 21. 

L’Esperance, Dr. Elise S., 80; 

Pelham Manor, N.Y., Jan. 21, 

Voter, Dr. Russell joie 84; Brook- 
lyn, N.¥., Jan. 5. 

Frothingham, Dr. Channing, 78; 
Boston, Aug. 

Gallie, Dr-- Wm. E., 71; Toronto, 
Canada, Sept. 25. 

Gann Dr. James L., 75; Bos- 
ton, Mass., anf 28. 

Hinton, Dr. Wm. A., 75; Canton, 
Mass., Aug. 8. 


Miller, Dr. Albert tH, 875 Proyi- 


Nauss, Dr.’ Ralph W., 82; 
Gainesville, Fla., Dec. 15. 
Orbeli, Dr, Leon A., 77; Moscow, 


Louise, 74; 
York, Aug 


9. 
Rocenblaion Dr. phe B., 68; 
New York, Mar. 


New 


Rhoads, Dr. Corneinis P= ots 
prone Conn,, Aug. 13. 
Sachs, Ernest, 79; New 


Haven, ete Dec, 
Samuels, Dr. Bernard, 80; Wis- 
casset, Me., July 26. 

Sosman, Dr. Merrill Gages 


8. 
Dr. Abraham, 68; New 


3. 
Strecker, Dr. Edward A. TR; 
Philadelphia, a 2. 

wm , 68; Phila- 


Stroud, Dr. 
delphia, Aug. ae 

Troncoso, Dr. Manuel U., 91; 
New York, Jan, 21. 

Vestermark, Dr. Seymour D., 56; 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22. 

Williams Dr. Percy H., 83; New 
York, pau 

Wilson, Dr. George, 70; Penn 
Valley, Pa., Mar. 23. 

Winternitz, Dr, Milton C., 74; 
Hanover, N.H., Oct. 3. 

Zabriskie, Dr. Edwin G., 84; 
New York, Jan. 13. 

POLITICAL FIGURES 

Allred, Federal Judge Jamis V., 
60; Laredo Che Sept. 

Ashida, Hitoshi,” 713 
Japan; June 20. 

Austin, Assemblyman Bernard, 
62; Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 6. 
Boyle, Rep. Charles Weta 
Chicago, Nov. 

Bush, Rep, ee R., 66; Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Nov. 5. 
Carter, Rep. Steven V., 44; 
Bethesda, Md., Nov. 4. 

Christopher, Rep. George C., i; 
Washington, Jan. 23. 

Cooper, Myers Y., 85; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Dec. 6. 

Davis, Manvel H., 67; Kansas 


City, Mo., Feb. 11. 
Davis, 82; Richmond, 


a., Jan, 5. 

Enckell, Carl, 82; Helsinki, Fin- 
land, Mar. 28. 

Feinberg, Benjamin F., 70; Mon- 
treal, Can., Feb. 6. 
Ford, "Thomas F., 85; South 
Pasadena, Calif., Dec. 26. 
Gamble, Ralph, 73; Port Deposit, 
Md., Mar. 3. 

Guffey, soe F., 88; Wash- 
ington, Mar. 

Hilaly, Naguib, 63; Cairo, Egypt. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel (Viscount 
Templewood), 149; London, 


ay T. 
Kovacs, Bela, 55; Pecs, Hungary, 
June 21, 
Langer, Sen. wae 713; Wash- 
ington, Nov. 
Laurel, Jose P., S83 Manila, P.L., 


es 


Nov. 6. 
Trewin Samuel S., 84; York, Pa., 
Jan, 15. 
May, Andrew J., 84; Preston- 
burg, Ky., Sept. i 
McKay, pang a 66; 
Ore., July 

Overton, 5. Watkins, 64; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dec. 

Petrescu-Comnen, ‘Nicholas, 11; 
Florence, Italy, Dec. 8. 

Polk, Rep. James G., 62; Wash- 
ington, Apr. 28. 

Reed, Rep. Daniel A., 83; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 

Saavedra tin ‘Dr. Carlos, 80; 
Buenos Aires, May 

Smith, Sidney E., Ye: Ottawa, 
Can., Mar. 17. 

Stewart, James Gy 78; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Apr. 3. 


Salem, 


7194 
Townley, A. Pe 79; Makoti, 
N.D., Nov. 7. De 


Walker, Frank 
York, Sept. 13. a 
RELIGIOUS LEAD 
eis mer, Bisho. cee 74; 

o, Norway, 
odriguez, toue Maria Car- 
anal 3 Santiago, Chile, 


4. 

Grente, Georges Cardinal, 86; 
Le Mans, France, May 4. 
Herzog, Dr. Isaac repeat 710; 

Jerusalem, July 


* 


Ind., Nov. 
peers, Walter, 91; 


Luaue, Crisanto Cardinal, 10; 
Bogota, Colombia, May 7 

Peele, Bishop Will: liam W., 17; 
Laurinburg, N.C., July 1. 

Penick, Rt. Rev. Wdwin A., 725 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Richards, Stephen L. 79; Salt 
Lake City, aa oy 19. 

Sweet, eh ea , 17; Dallas, 
Tex., 

moheachini, * Frederico garcia. 
86; Rome, Italy, Nov. 

Thomas, Rev. Dr. J. S. Ladd, 84; 
Philadelphia, July 14. 

Tucker, . Rev, Henry, 85; 
Richmond, Va., Aug. 8. 

Ward, Bishop Ralph A., 765 
Hong Kong, Dec, 11. 

Wise, Rev. Dr. Jonah B., 77; 
New York, Feb. 1. 
SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS 

Crawford, Dr. Russell T., 82; 
Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 21. 

Downey, Dr. Hal, 81; 
apolis, Jan. 9. 

Emanueli, bust, 95; Milan, 
Italy, Feb. 17. 

Friedrich, Dr. Hans R., 47; San 
Diego, Calif., Dec. 6. 

Greenstein, Dr. Jesse P., 56; 
Bethesda, Md., Feb. 12. 

Harvey, Dr. Edmund N., 715 
Woods Hole, Mass., July 21. 

Heilbron, Sir Ian, 72; London, 
Sept. 14. 

Kirkwood, John G., 52; 
Haven, Conn., Aug. 9. 

erm, Henry,’ 83; New York, 


27. 
Nana, Dr. se an 66; Arling- 
ton, Bate Dec. 24 
Zurich, 


Pauli, Wolfgang, “58; 
Switzerland, Dec. 17. 

Gta rhe Paul, 75; New York, 

Shideier Dr. William, 72; Ox- 
ford, Ohio, Dec. 18. 

Smith, Dr. Gilbert M., 74; Palo 
Alto, Calif., July 11. 

Varian, Dr. Russell ae 61; Ju- 
neau, Alaska, July 


Windaus, Adolf, 82; Crocttingen: 
Germany, June 9. 


SOCIAL, CIVIL LEADERS 
Barrett, Dr. Robert S., 81; Bed- 
ford, Va., Feb.- 24. 
Blum, Florence balk 87; 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Feb. 10. 
Bowers, Ogden H., 99; East 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 27. 
Burlingham, Charles C., 100; 
New York, June 6 


New 


Hubbard, Muriel McCormick, 56;. 
i 


New Haven, Conn,, Mar. 
Kendall, Messmore, 86; 
Beach, Fla., May 1. 
Osborn, ‘Minott as 74; Danbury, 
Conn., Jan. 


Turner, ‘Henty 6, 76; Brooklyn, 


Palm 


N. J 
Wilkins, J. Ernest, 64; Washing- 
ton, Jan. 19. . 
SPORTS FIGURES 
Baer, Max, 50; Hollywood, Calif., 


Sat es 

2 ert, 65; 

oe Philadelphia, 
eae Albie, 51; New York, 


Caldwell, Bruce, goss Ww 
Conn. Feb. est Haven, 


Coleman, Bob.” 68; 

cory ae John M. — 
orriden, John Ri : 
Indianapolis, Sept. ee ie. 


Corum, Martene Wm, Bill 
New York, Dec, 16. ‘ De a 
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Dolan, Alvin J. (Cosy), 76; Chi- 
cago, Dec. 10. 
le, , Jack, 88; Holyoke, Mass., 


Ehmke, ee 64; Phila- 
coun Baby doe, 8 59; Milwaukee, 
Hoppe, isa 71; Miami, Fla., 
Horne, George (Sonny), 35; 


stead, N.Y. pon 4, 

Mallory, Molla Bjurstedt, 67; 
tockholm, Nov. 22. 

Sane Tim, 71; New York, 
Feb. 16. 

notatce Vincent, 56; New York, 
ep 

Ripple, Jimmy, 49; Greensburg, 
Pa., July 


Ryan, ne %. (Blondy), 52; 
Swampscott, Mass., Nov. 28. 
Speaker, _ Tris, 70; Whitney, 

Texas, Dec. 8. 
Tatum, ee, 45; Chapel Hill, 
N.C., July 23. 
Walsh, Ed, 78; Pompano Beach, 
Fla., May 26. 
Williams, Claude (Lefty), 66; 
Laguna Beach, Calif., Nov. 4. 
Williams, Ken, 68; Grants Pass, 
Ore., Jan. 22. 
Wills, Harry, 69; New York, 
Dec. 21. 
THEATER, CONCERT 
Anderson, Maxwell, oe Stam- 
ford, Conn., Feb. 


Barrymore, Ethel, 7s Holly- 
wood, Calif., June 18. 

Bechet, Sidney, 68; Paris, 
May 14. 

Becker, Gustave, 97; Epsom, 
England, Feb. 25. 

Bloch, Ernest, 178; Portland, 
Ore., July 15. 

Blore, Eric, %; Hollywood, 
Calif., Mar. 1. 


oe 08 69; Staatsbureg, N.Y., 

Costello, a = Beverly Hills, 
Calif., 

Gimminkes: ihe 10; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Apr. 18. 

De Mille, Cecil B., 77; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Jan, 21. 


Derwent, Clarence, 153 New 
State ‘Aug. A 
ouglas, Paul, 52; Hollywood, 
Calif., Sept. 11. ve 
Dukes, Ashley, .73; London, 
May 4. 
Fields, Benny, 65; New York, 
Aug. 16. 
Fiske, Dwight, 67; New York, 
Noy. 26. 
Flynn, Errol, 50; Vancouver, 
B.C., Oct. 14. 


Gauthier; Eva, 73; New York, 
wlesss wes 12; 

eason, James, Holl 
ana me 12. ios 

ordon, ack, 54; Ne 

Ph w York, 


Gwenn, Toeuee 83; H 
Calif., Sept. 6. pe 

Hale, acnibe 57; London, 
June 9. 

Helburn, Theresa, 72; Norwalk, 
Conn,, Aug. 18. 

Helfer, Walter, 62; New Rochelle, 


N.Y., Apr. 16. 

Holiday, Billie, 44; New York, 

aon a : 

olmes ay. o eee Holl: 
Calif., Sept. 3 hod 

Housman, Tainetice 93; Somer- 
set, Eng., Feb. 

Huber, Harold, 495 “New York, 
Sept. 29. 

uerey Doris, 63; New York, 

c 

aoe eens 15; New York, 

pri 


Johnson, Edward, 80; 

ott ie dor poe 
enda. Kay, 3 

eee 8 y 3; London, 
etelbey, tga We 
Wight, Now. 84; Isle of 


Lanza, Mari Rome, Oct. 7. 
Pandowska, Wanda, 80; Lake- 
Conn., Aug. 1 


Apr. 24. 
Martine, Bohuslav, 68; Liestal, 

Switzerland, Aug 28. 
McLaglen, Victor "42; Newport 

Beach, Fla., Nov. 
Meyer, ee W., “14; New 


York, 28. 
Moore, Haney R. (Tim), 70; Los 
Angeles, Dec. 
as Sept 18 45; Oakland, 
~. Se 
Newman, ri t, 90; Tadworth, 
Eng. 


, July_7. 

Norworth, Jac 80; Laguna 
Beach, Calif., Sept. 1. 

O’Connor, Una, 78; New York, 
Feb. 4, 

Parrish, eee 35; Hollywood, 
Calif., Feb. 

Philipe, Ses 36; Paris, Nov. 25. 


Pickard, Helena, ae Reading, 
England, Sept. 


Pochon, ee "30; Lutry, 
Switzerland, Feb. 

Risdon, Elizabeth, 70; Santa 
Monica, Calif., Dec. 20. 

en Albert, 61; New York, 
ep 2 

Stone, Fred, 85; Hollywood, 
Calif., Mar. 6. 

New York, 


Sturges, Preston, 60; 
Aug. 6. 


Van SS cinum, Eduard, 57; Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, Apr. 13. 
Vidor, Charles, Po 
Austria, June 
Villa-Lobos, ws tor, 712; Rio de 
Janeiro, Nov. 17. 
. B., 82; Hollywood, 
Calif., Dec. 21. 
Williams, Frances, 57; New York, 
Jan, 27. 


WRITERS, EDUCATORS 
Balmer, Edwin, 75; North Tarry- 
Mar, 21. 


town, N.Y., 
Bereess Meyer, 60; New York, 
avuien 71; 


Vienna, 


Bryson, ‘Dr. New 
York, Nov 


Cleghorn, Sarah N., 83;_Phila- 
delphia, Apr. 
Brooklyn, 


Cody, PRET 90; 

N..Y, Apr. 

Cohen, Ceisccs Roy, 67; Los 
Angeles, Jan. 6. 

Colligan, Dr. Eugene A., 171; 

Plandome Manor, N.Y., Oct. 15. 


Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y., Aug. 30. 
Davey. Dr. Wheeler. 733 Belle- 
fonte, Pa., Oct. 12. 

Eddy. Dr. Walter H., 82; West 
Palm Beach, Fla., Sept. 28. 
Feuchtwanger, Lion, 74; Los 

Angeles, Dec. 21. 

Flexner, Dr. anrehan. Ms: Falls 
Church, Va., Sept. 2 

Bost Sy Frances, 53; New York, 
e 

be ge Br. rh yeas 87; Madison, 
is 

queenice Fens, 84; Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 

Guerard, Albert Li., 19; Stanford, 
Calif., Nov. 12. 

narets "Edgar A., 77; Detroit, 


5. 
Harrison, Dr. Ross G., 89; New 
Haven, Conn., Sept. 30. 
Heely, Dr. Allan V., 62; Lawr- 
enceville, N. J., July 4, 
Hemmingway, Dr. Samuel B. 15; 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 39. 
Huff, Charles Hs 71; Yonkers, 
N. July, 15. 

Irwin, "Wallace, ee 
Pines, N.C., Feb. 
Kenny, Rev. earenes Ju, O43 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29 


oe 


Lindsay, Dr. Samuel M., 90; 
Orlando, Fla., Nov. 11. 
Lodwick, ’ John, 43; Madrid, 
Spain, Mar. 18. 
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a. acct Robert, 86; Lihue, | Clausen, Claus K., 89; Medal of New Orleans, Sept. 13. 

za T.H., Jan. 15. Honor winner” in’ Spanish- Pate 
J MeNulty, ae oe “L., 60; American War; New york City, ote gee pe eect 


Suffern, N. 
Mims, Dr. Edwin, aif Nashville, 


, Sept. 
Morrison, Dr, Donald H., 44; 
Princeton, N.J., Mar. 17. 
Muir, Edwin, 71; Cambridge, 


Eng., Jan. 3, 

Nettleton, George H., 84; New 
Haven, Conn., Feb. 5. 
ate Blair, 71; New York, 


3. 
, Othman, one C., 53; Wash- 


ington, Dec. 27. 
are? Selig, 10; Philadelphia, 


14. 

Rohmer, Sax, 73; London, June 1. 

meifcthta, Gea Sergei, 84; 
are USSR, Dec. 3. 
Dr. {Sumner H., 67; 

ee Sept. 27. 

Squire, Sir ait Soltings, 14; 
Sussex, Eng., Dec 

Stevens, "Wayne E., “ae Oarioger: 
N.H., July 20. 

Tewksbury, Dr. Donald G., 64; 
New York, Dec 

Thayer, Tiffany, 51S Nantucket, 
Mass., A ug. 23. 

Wylie, Miss I. A. pia 74; Prince- 


Younger, “pr. “John E., 66; 


OTHER PERSONALITIES 
Abu Bakar, Sir Ibrahim, 85; pe 
tan of Jahore; London, May 
Adler, Siegmund, oe Shilatelst: 

New York, May 
Adrian, Gilbert, a Dress de- 
signer; Los Angeles, Sept. 13. 
Apperson, Edgar L., 89; Auto- 
mobile pioneer; Phoenix, Ariz., 


y 
Bairnsfather, Capt. Bruce, 71; 
Cartoonist; London, Sept. 29 


Barnes, John P., 78; Retired 
foe ic. Judge; Elgin, IIl., 
r 


Benedum, Michael L., 90; Oil 
wildcatter; Pittsburgh, July 30. 
Berenson, Bernard, 94; Ar 
critic; Florence, Italy, Oct. 6. 
Berkson, Seymour, 53; Publish- 
er N. Y. Journal-American; 
San Francisco, Jan. 4. 
Blazer, Albert, 76; Maitre d’hotel 
of Maxim’s: Paris, Aug. 20. 
Brittain, Henry L., 85; Invented 
ice cream cone; Abbeville, 
S.C., Aug. 14. 
Brown, James W., 85; Chair- 
man of Editor and Publisher; 
New York, May, 30. 
Byron, Percy C., 80; Photog- 
Tapher; Cranford, N.. 73 June 9. 
Cahill, John J., 68; Premier of 
New South Wales; Sydney, 
Australia, Oct. 22. 
glia Georgiana P,, 93; star 
f TV’s ‘‘Life Begins at 80’; 
wee York, Mar. 2. 


Dec. 23. 
Cohn, Albert, 73; Lawyer; New 
an, 


York, J fe 
Colvin, Dr. D. Leigh, 79; Pro- 
ans Bronxville, N.Y., 


erator of ees “Town Meet- 
ing’’; West Cornwall, Conn., 


Noy. 11. 
Dorn, Otto Karl, 83; pe eet 
Bronxville, N.¥., 26. 
Dulles, John ontece “i: U.S. 
ecrs a State, 1953-59; Wash- 


ington, May 
Dunhill, "alfred, 86; Tobacconist; 
Worthing, Eng, + Jan, 
Duplessis, Maurice, 69; Premier 
e Quebec; Schefferville, Que., 


Sept. 7. 
Ed, Carl F. L., 89; Cartoonist; 
i 72; Judge, 


U.S. Circuit Ct. ‘of Appeals, 
Chicago; New Rochelle, N.Y., 


Jan 
Fletcher, Henry P., 86; U.S. 
c diplomat; Newport, R.L., 


Grahame-White, Claude, 79; Pio- 


neer British aviator; Nice, 
France, Aug. 19. 
Griscom, Ludlow, 68; Ornitholo- 


gist; Cambridge, Mass. »May 28. 
Grock (Adrian ‘Wettach eee £53 
Sue ae. clown; Imperia, Italy, 
w 
eee Oswald D., 57; Speaker, 
Y. State Assembly; Schenec- 
ots N.Y., y 21. 

Wines Wikia a8; Gourmet; 
Bowling Green, Bs Mar. 15. 

Hostetler, Joseph C os "43., Law- 
yer; Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 2. 

Jackson, Frederick W., 15; 
Lawyer; New York, Feb. 19. 

Jackson, John G., 719; Lawyer; 
New York, Apr. 27. 

Jansen, Dr. Ernest G., 78; Gov. 
Gen, South Africa; Pretoria, 
S. A., Nov. 25, 

Jordan, Edward S., 76; Pioneer 
automobile maker; New York, 
Dec. 29. 

Kelly, Joe, 60; Quizmaster on 
“Quiz Kids’’ radio show; Chi- 
cago, May 26. 

King, Samuel W., 72; Hawaiian 
Governor 1953-57; Honolulu, 
Mar. 24. 

Kliegl, John H., 89; Co-developer 
of klieg light; New York, 
Sept. 30. 

rand, Frank S., 69; Founded 
Order of De Molay; Kansas. 
City, Mo., Nov. 

Lane, Chester T., 
New York, Mar. 

Lemann, M Monte M., 75; Lawyer; 


8. 
te Lawyer; 


Malan, Dr, Daniel F., 84; South 
African Premier, 1948-54; 
Capetown, S.A., Feb. 7. 

Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, 
baie yonstesees Switzerland, 

McCosker, Alfred J., 72; Broad- 
casting "industry pioneer; Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., July 1. 

Milligan, Maurice M., 74; U.S. 
Attorney who smashed Pender= 
ee mane. Kansas City, 


Jun 

Mitenali. edges Frederick A., 
76;~Explorer; Shaldon, Eng., 
June 12. 

Murphy, Francis, P., 81; New 
Hampshire Gov., 1936-405. Nash- 
ua, N.H., Dec. 18. 

Nelson, Donald M., 70; War 
Production Board chairman 
1942-44; Los Angeles, Sept. 29. 

Norton, Mary T., 84; Member 
of Congress 1925-51; Green- 

wich, Conn., Aug. 2. 
Parker, Dr. Valeria H., 80; Mar- 


riage eouneeiate Greenwich, 
Conn., Oct, 
Porter, Mrs. Win. Sydney, 91; 


Widow of O. Henry; Weaver~ 
ville, N.C., Aug. 14. 

Quarles, Donald A., 64; U.S. 
Dep. Defense Secy., ., Washing- 
ton, May 8. 

Roberts, Mary M., 82; Nurse; 
New York, Jan. 11. 
Roessler, Rudolf, 63; Allied 
World War II spy; Lucerne, 

Switzerland, Dec. 12. 

Salling, John B., 112; Next-to- 
last Civil War veteran; Kings- 
port, Tenn., Mar. 16. 

Sapiro, Aaron L., 75; Lawyer; 
Los Angeles, Nov. 23. 

Sisavang Vong, 74; King of 
Laos; Luang Prabang, Laos; 
Oct. ‘30. 

Stern, Henry Root, 76; Lawyer; 
New Hyde Park, N.Y., May 4. 

Stutz, Charles E., 76; Pioneer 
automobile manufacturer; Mi- 
ami, Fla., Aug. 

Taylor, Myron Cs 85; U.S. Pres- 
idential envoy to Vatican 1939- 
50; New York, May 6. 

Vance, Harold S., 69; Atomic 
Energy Commissioner; Wash- 
ington, Aug. 31. 

Vincent, Walter, 90; Pres. Actors 
Fund of America; New York, 
May 10. 

Wehle, Louis Brandeis, ih Law- 
yer; New York, Feb. 3. 

White, Joseph M., 67; Radivre 
“Silver-Masked Tenor”; New 
York, Feb. 28. 

Wilkins, Sir Hubert, Explorer; 
Framingham, Mass., Dec, 1. 


Long Run Plays 


PLAYS IN NEW YORK 


Life With Father......-.. 3.213 | Hellzapoppin .. 

Tobacco Road....+.......- 3,182 | Angel Street . 

Abie’s Irish Rose.......... 2.327 | Lightnin’ ..... 

Oklahoma! ........ ... 2,246 | The King and I 

South Pacific .. 1,925 | Guys and Dolls 

Harvey ....... 1,775 | Mister Roberts 1 

Born Vesterday._ 1,643 | Annie Get Your Gun...... 1,147 

Voice of the Turtle..... 1,558 | The Seven Year Itch..... 1,141 

Arsenic and Old Lace ; Pins and Needles 108 

PLAYS IN LONDON 

*Still running Oct. 14, 1959 

*The Mousetrap........-- 2,855 | Me and My Girl. 1,646 

Chu Chin Chow..... _, 2/238 | Together Again. . ... «1,566 

CASE URY: og 37 Be eee 2,126 | Seagulls Over Sorrento. ciabedt 1,551 

The Boy Friend.. .2,082 | Oklahoma!...... -. 1,543 

Blithe Spirit. . 9 ‘1,997 | Charley’s Aunt. at pile 460 

Worm's Eye WIOW o = cheasa 1.745 The Beggar’s Opera. ere 1,463 


Kiss Me Kate. : 1,077 
The Pajama Game .... 1,061 
Teahouse of August Moon fee 


Damn. - Yankees 57. .Ge5 0. 

Anna” Lucastay sciences 957 
Kiss and ‘Telli Sane-aered 955 
The Moon is Blue ........ 924 
Bells Are Ringing. ........ 924 
Our Boy) échiee en Wyn Ge 
Knights. of Madness....... 1,361 
Maid of the pe eee o . 1352 
Arsenic and Old Lace.. 1,337 


The Farmer's Wife........ 1,329 
Annie Get Your Gun., 1,304 


The Drunkard Ends Longest Run in U. S. Theater Histor 


The Drunkard, or The Fallen Save 
Theatre Mart 


90 years later at the T! 


d, a play originally produced by P. T. Barnum in 1, . was revived 
in Los Angeles. It closed Oct. 10, 1959, after a 26-year run of 


,477 performances, said to be a record high for the U. S. theater. More than 3,000,000 persons paid 
es ace the show during its Los Angeles run. Although it preaches against the evils of drink, free beer 
was given to the patrons, who consumed 5,700, 000 bottles. 
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SPORTING EVENTS OF 1959 AND RECORDS — 
Latest Sports Records of 1959 _ 


Additions to data 


Baseball (Pp. 797-812)—American League Rookie- 
of-Year need: Bob Allison, Washington Senators 
center fielder. a4 

Boxing Bouts (Pp. 842-843)—Randy Sandy de- 
feated Emile Griffith. (D-10), Academy of Music, 

Oct. 26. Eddie Machen def. Pat Mc- 
Murtry, (TKO-1), Portland, Oreg., Oct. 27. Chico 


- Vejar def. Miguel’ Diaz (D-10), Miami Beach, Oct 


ai. Walter Byars def. Butch Craig (D-10), Boston, 
ct. 27. 


Kenny Lane defeated Virgil Akins (D-10), Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 28. Florentino Fernandez def. 
Gaspar Ortega (D-10), Madison Square Garden, 
Oct. 30. Chico Rollins def. Steve Haywood (KO-6), 
Academy of Music, Nov. 2. Joey Giardello def. 
Dick Tiger (D-10), Cleveland, Nov. 4. Pascual 
Perez def, Sadao Yaoita (KO-13), Osaka, Japan, 
Nov. 5, retaining world flyweight title. 


Mike DeJohn defeated Charley Powell (TKO-1), 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 6. Doug Jones def. Juan 
Pomare (D-10), Academy of Music, Noy. 9, Harold 
Johnson def. Sonny Ray (TKO-10), Chicago, Nov. 
11. Benny Paret def. Bob Provizzi (D-10), Academy 
of Music, Nov. 16. George Chuvalo def. Yvon 
Durelle (KO-12), Toronto, Ont., Nov. 17, retain- 
ek Canadian heavyweight title. Freddie Blades 
def. Joe Rowan (TKO-7), Miami Beach, Nov. 17. 


Henry Cooper defeated Joe Erskine (TKO-12), 
London, Eng., Nov. 17, retaining British heavy- 
weight title. Zora Folley def. Alonzo Johnson 
(D-10), Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 18. Willie Toweel 
def. Len Mathews (D-10), Madison Square Garden, 
Nov. 20. Billy Hunter def. Alex Miteff (D-10), 
Madison Square Garden, Nov. 27. 


Chess (P. 855)—World chess challengers’ tourna- 
ment, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Oct. 30—Mikhail Tal, 
USSR, 20-8. 

Dog Shows (P. 851)—Cocker Spaniel Club of 
L. I., Garden City, Sept 25; Ch. Holly Tree High 
eee owner Mrs. Jesse Logan, Wilmington, Del. 
Westbury Kennel Assn., Old Shean 7 L. I., Sept. 
27: Ch. Blanart Bewitching, Scottish terrier, 
owner Blanche E. Reeg. Devon Dog Show Assn., 
Devon, Pa., Oct. 4: Ch. Dandy Duke of Ravenhill, 
English cocker spaniel, owner Mrs. J. Donald 
Duncan, Greenwich, Conn. 


Albany K. C., Albany, N. Y., Oct. 17: Ch. 
Salilyn’s Macduff, English springer spaniel, owners 
Williams and Elaine Randall, Chicago, Ill. Pro- 
gressive Dog Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 21: Ch. 
Bettina’s Kow-Kow, Pekingese, owner Mrs. Bettina 
Belmont Ward, Middleburg, Va. Bronx County 
K. C., Bronx, N. Y., Oct. 24: Ch. Timber Lane 
Sun-up, owner Mary W. Colby, Palos Park, Ill. 

Union County K. C., Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 1: 
Ch. Zamitz Jumpin’ Jack, English setter owner 
Waseeka Kennels, Ashland, Mass. Newark K. C., 


on Pages 797-896 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 15: Ch. Basford Milk-Meat, 
ie: owner Garle L. Henriquez, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Football (Pp. 812-818)—Canadian Intercollegiate 
Championship: Univ. of Western Ontario defeated 
Univ. of British Columbia, Nov. 14. Big Four 
Championship, Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 21: Hamilton 
Tiger Cats 21, Ottawa Rough Riders 7. 


Golf Championships, (Pp. 856-858)-—-Oregon 
Centennial Open,. Portland, Oreg., Oct. 4; Bill 
Casper, Jr., Apple Valley, Calif., 269. Metropolitan 
Protessional Golfers Assn. championship, Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., Oct. 8: Doug Ford, Yonkers, N. ¥Y., 
280. Hesperia Open, Hesperia, Calif., Oct. 11: Eric 
Monti, Los Angeles, 271. Brazil ‘Open, Rio de 
pati | 25: Bill Casper, Jr., Apple Valley, 
alif., x 


219. Ryder Cup, Palm = a Via. e's 
United States team defeated Britain, 845 to 34%. 


Noy. 21: Stan Leonard, Vancouver, B. C., def. 
Peter Thomson in playoff of tie, 275. 

Harness Racing (Pp. 831-832)—-American Trot- 
ting Classic, Inglewood, Calif:, Nov. 21: Senator 
Frost defeated Charming Barbara (race-off), 1:57-35. 

Harness Horse of the Year—Bye Bye Byrd, pacer; 
owner, Rex Larkin. 

Horse Racing Champions (Pp. 819-830)—Morning 
Telegraph and Daily Racing Form poll—Horse of 
the Year: Sword Dancer. Best Two-Year-Old Colt 
or Gelding: Warfare. Two-Year-Old Filly: My Dear 
Girl. Three-Year-Old Filly: Royal Native. Handi- 
cap Filly or Mare: Tempted. Sprinter: Intention- 
ally. Grass Horse: Round Table. Steeplechaser: 
Ancestor. 

Thoroughbred Racing Associations—Champion: 
Sword Dancer. Three-Year-Old Colt: Sword Danc- 
er, Three-Year-Old Filly: Silver Spoon. Two-Year- 
Old Colt: Warfare. Two-Year-Old Filly: My Dear 
Girl. Older Horse: Round Table. Older Filly: 
Tempted. Steeplechaser: Ancestor. 

Power Boat Racing (Pp. 888-889)—National Un- 
limited Hydroplane Championship of 1959: May- 
erick, owned by William T. Waggoner, Phoenix, 
Ariz., driven by Bill Stead, Reno, Nev., 2,525 points. 

Weightlifting (P. 848)—World records bettered— 
Bantamweight snatch: 237 Ibs., Yoshinobu Miyake, 
Japan, Tokyo, Oct. 26. Lightweight snatch: 277.2 
Ibs., Nikolai Kostylev, USSR, Yaroslavl, Nov. 18. 
Light heavyweight press: 34014 Ibs., Vassily 
Stepanov, USSR, Nov. 19. 

Yacht Racing (P. 896)—World Snipe class 
championship, Porto Alegre, Brazil, Oct. 26: 
Paul Elvestrom and Erik Johansen, Denmark. 


Football Coach of the Year 


Source: The New York World-Telegram and Sun, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts e: 
poll to determine the outstanding Football Coaci of the Year. Under the eapeanikion of the ae 
foothall coaches of the country choose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to be the national 


ranking football coach of the year. 


Year Coach School Year Coach School 
1935. Lynn Waldorf.......... Northwestern 1948. ...|/Bennie G. Oosterbaan Mich: 
1936 aes Richard c. parlow oe Harvard 1949 ae CharlesB. (Bud) Wilkinson Univ. of Okla, 
37....\Ed Ha Git ope a aye atte arles Caldwell. ....... 
1938.... ee rue tn Sac anamiaes Carnegie Tech ||1951, Charles (Chuck) Taylor. . Btantouge 
are war . Anderson, Towa 1952. ,..| Clarence L. (Biggie) Munn|Mich State 
Clark D. Shaughnessy... .|Stanford 1953....|James M. Tatum... Maryland 
Frank W, Leahy... ...../Notre Dame 1954... .|Henry R. (Red) Sanders.” |U.C:L.A 
wil Him A Alexander. pm: Georgia Tech 1955. .|Hugh Duffy Daugherty .: |Mich. State 
BIAtAEE aha ¢ Bowden Wyatt......... ¢ 
Carroll Widdoes. , Ohio State 1957, Wayne Wonttan, Hayes Onto, State 
-|Alvin Memitia Indiana 1958... .|Paul F. Dietze' NEES eC) 
Meat Bit =f letzel)... Joy ocaee .S.U. 
IO. (Pritay’ Grisar 1; MeIGhinEe 1959. Floyd B. Schwartzwalder. |Syracuse * 
All-America Football Teams for 1959 ~ 


Composite double team selected by Football Writers Association of America 


End BM SCALDONbEN oo ean ss einen ene Army | Guard Marv: 9 i 

End Carroll Dale .-....3.0...4. Virginia Tech | Center ae ae ae coneeen 
End Marlin McKeever .............. So. Calif. | Center E, J. Holub............___ T era 
End DR OMRNORUOM Uo m Wiel velcag ees cc. Iowa | Back Ron Burton:. ee Nortaen ee 
@ackle Roger Dayis ..........-.....+.. Syracuse | Back Billy Cannon... Louis Tee 
Tackle Dan Lanphear ................ Wisconsin | Back Charlie Flowers pee Mis st Pa 
Tackle Mike McGee SateLShy aici ats amet ee Duke | Back Dean) Look.) aa, ae Michi ave 
Tackle Ken EWC Blin, oer. tae iietiis white ae eae Auburn | Back Richie Lucas ............ : aes mee 
Guard Bill Burrell SaaCanutnreten Ss Meo. eo ar Illinois | Back Don Meredith pre st Sc mee nes 
Guard Maurice Doke ..............0...... Texas | Back Jack Spikes .......... Te ates 
MANO EAST OVC Wal Gs aess Os Soy a odour en Georgia | Back Dwight Nichols ea spe ee 

796 oe 


Composite Box Score 
LOS ANGELES DODGERS Bad 
4B RH 2B 3B HRRBI BB SO Aya. PO : 
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Pitching Summary 
LOS ANGELES DODGERS 


id G CG iP H R BB SO HB WP W UL Pct. ER 
: Craig. .. ; De On Oe beer d 8 BO OF 0 i OOn ES 
* Churn... pew) Bink Gr 6752 204 0.8 (0 OF 0 70h ONO ge 
Labine. A Orl 080” 0s 00> OO 00 Uieare 
Kaufax...... 2 00529 Ree a Tae ot, a 20) 0ik-ee Ozer OOO mae 
Klippstein len On 2 Ta 0. 2 Os. Oo One Oe OCC mae 
res. 2 oO 9% poe 5 6 4 es Oe S000 ea a. 
Sherry. . 4 0 12% Sent )-2" 26-10 2 Oe O00 ae ee 
Drysdale. te Oe 87 Pipa cones ae be ORs 1 > “0. 21000r Er zg 
__—*Williams. . Poe0.s 2 0. Or 2) 2 SOs E LOh = OS 0k DOD ay ei 
= = ——s os ac ee bergystst ——* re = Lee ir ~ — = = Sa sae ae 
2 Tito A ear ee eee 6 oO 53 52° 23'- 20 /33 2. ~@) -4- > 2667 19223235 a 
2 ; CHICAGO WHITE SOX af 
G CG IP H R_ BB SO HB WP W_ UL Pct. ER ERA 
ae GEA Qo oS 100e- O LO Sa 00 eer : 
4 0: 8% 8 2 oO 3 0 0 0 1 .000 2 2.16 Se, 
2. Oe, 8 44. Lie hs 322200 1 oe es 2 BOOB ae eee is 
gf ele 336 of 0. 1 3 0. 0 |. 0, (0, 000) Se ORR 0 
3 0 8% . 6 8B Or Op 20s 1 000F epi | 
8.0 a4 5-00 2 Bt OO ON 0) 4000 Game 
fig Our el GSS 0 1 0 0, 20) 2 0s 000 eae 
62 0752 B3.. 21.1227. 0* 0 2) 4 833 R Oe 


Composite Score By Innings 
Sean NE CEE 0 6:6 1.0" 5 see : 
Los Angeles ..2....-0.-+eerereerers Fy ae 6108 eee 


PIAS se ie rraege = one eae ant gee nears 

1, Moon, Gilliam 2 Wills, Landis, Aparicio. Sacrifices—Sherry, Roseboro 2, Craig 

asco herees a ackrlfice fly—Lollar. Double plays—Aparicio, Fox and Kluszewski 2; Roseboro and 

i Neal and Hodges; Wills, Neal and Hodges 2, Neal, Wills and Hodges; Neal and Hodges; 

Podres, Neal and Hodges. Left on Liar ere F mane 42, Chicago 43. Hit by pitcher—By Sherry 
all—Lolla 


Umpires—Summers (A.), Dascoli (N.), Hurley An); Secory (N.), Rice (A.), Dixon (N.) amie} fae 
). Attendance—48,013 (first game), 47,368 (second game), 92,394 (third 


FIRST GAME 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, HL, Oct, 1 
LOS ANGELES 
apg F aprpet 
4 
#< 1.9)" +3 
i N Le OP oRSe O 
i888 33 
i oe 8 
a 0: Rr 8 10176 
Re he et ee Ge 
See5 5. 
68 6 00 1 
Of < Os 0" Oe 878 
tT Oh < 0.40. 700. & 
eee Os OS Oe 
tO Oy OBS 
BN. OF OF a Or Se 
aoe <  e MeS 
CHICAGO WHITE rage natal 
er i) a: ae ee 
Aa 2 2 Oe SS 
a i 1 1 Q 
ee ee ee 
ee 2. ieee oe ae 
ee he ee Be" OR-O 
aoe Peo ™ Foe 
ES 2F OM Ree 
a 1 O's 200: <2i>"O 
3 Q 1 1 1 1 
ise Os, O. .O 8 
Ee keokbi en S623 BL 9-37 9 
aStruck out for Labine in fifth. 
bGrounded out for Koufax in seventh. 
cFlied out for Wills in ninth. 
Angeles ........ ®0006006U0UO8CUOUlUOD Uc OO 
ae Se ee aa % 2 10°O 0.0. —AL 
Errors—Snider 2, Neal. Double plays—Aparicio, 
Fox and Kl wski. Left on bases—Los Angeles 
8, Chicago 3. 


Two-base hits—Fox, Smith 2, Wynn. Home runs 
—Kluszewski 2. Stolen base—Neal. Sacrifice fy— 


ee ee 
*Wynn 2, Sa 7 
Staley: x 2 2 0 U 
Craig (L) 21 5 3 5 
+Churn. 2s 5 6 2 
Labine.. .. 1 0 0 0 
Koufax... ... = 2 0 Q 0 
Klippstein. .... .. 2 1 0 0 


*Faced 1 batter in eighth. }Faced 2 batters in 
fourth. 

Bases on balls—Off Wynn 1 (Snider), Craig 1 
(Fox). Struck out—By Wynn 6 (Wills, Craig, Rose- 
boro, Essegian, Gilliam, Larker), Staley 1 (Deme- 
ter), Craig 1 (Smith), Labine 1 (Esposito), Kou- 
fax 1 (Wynn), Klippstein 2 (Rivera, Staley). 

Umpires—Summers (A.), plate; Dascoli (N.), 
first base; Hurley (A.), second base; Secory (N.). 
third base; Rice (A.), left field: Dixon QN,), right 
field. Time of game—2:35. 


How runs were scored—Two runs in White Sox’ 
first: Aparicio popped out to Wills. Fox walked. 
With count 3-2, Landis singled to right center. Fox 
reaching third. Kluszewski singled past Hodges, 
Scoring Fox and sending Landis to third. Lollar 
flied to Larker in deep right center, Landis scor- 
ing after the catch. Goodman flied to Snider. 
Seven in White Sox’ third: With one out, Fox hit 
down right field line for a double and scored on 
Landis’ single into right. Kluszewski hit a home 
run into the lower right field stands, Scoring 
Landis ahead of him. Churn replaced Craig in 
- oheagie box. Lollar was safe at second on a fiy 

leit center, dropped by Snider. Goodman singled 
past Hodges, scoring Lollar. Smith hit a double 
over Moon’s head. When Snider threw poorly to 
infield, Goodman scored and Smith reached third. 
Rivera grounded to Neal whose low throw to the 
plate permitted Smith to score and Rivera to 
reach second. Wynn doubled to right center Scoring 
Rivera. Aparicio grounded out to Churn. Fox 
rounded to Wills. Two in White Sox’ fourth: 
Landis singled between short and third. Kluszewski 
hit a home run into the upper right field stands, 

Landis ahead of him. Labine replaced 

ae on feria mound. eae es to Snider. 
, Tey Goodman at hird, was out on a 
called strike. Smith flied to Larker, 


——— 
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Total... .... . 4... ©, Fe eee 
CHICAGO WHITE SOX 
AB R H RBI PO 
3.1. 22 23 
¢:@ 6 -. O53 
3° 3°58" Boe 
4°.0->1)) 41) 3-2 
oO” 1 "O° ee 
2: 2-3) 32 See 
+ 4:3. 20S ae 
s 78 1 4. 2.3) 
2 Oh Se : 0 
3; a hele 0 
1 28..4_ 0) 
$88 8 8 8 
1 2 66> a2] oa 
Tetal.. o..ccc.ccc0 SS 3) 8 
aHit homer for Podres in seventh, 
bRan for Kluszewski in eighth. 
eStruck out for Phillips in eighth, 
dGrounded out for Lown in ninth. 
Los Angeles ......... 000010 3 0 Q4 
Chicaga: . ti. sis ss 20000001 0-3 


Error—Wills. Left on bases—Los Angeles 7, 
Chicago 8. 
Two-base hits—Aparicio, Phillips, Smith. Home 


runs—Neal 2, Essegian, Stolen bases—Moon, Gil- 
am, 


IP H R ER 

Shaw: (Lp. sak 20 Ces. Re 6 8 SS 4 
WR... 2h 1 0 0 
Podres (W). . Aen 5 2 2 
Benne Oo Sec ce cok 3 3 1 1 


Ss), 
boro, Wills), Podres 4 Shaw, Landis, Mar), 
Sherry 1 (Goodman). 
Umpires—Dascoli (N.), bere Hurley (A.), first 
base; Secory second bas: 
third base; 


(N.), e; Summers (Ay 
Rice (A.), left field; Dixon (N.), righ! 
field. Time of game—2:21, 

How runs were scored—Two runs in White Sox’ 
filed to Larkes Antes tata ree Dase. Fox 

rker, Aparicio 

catch. Landis walked on a 3-1 
grounded out to Neal, Aparicio scor 
reaching second. Lollar singled past 4 
Landis. Smith singled safely to short on 2 
error, Lollar reaching second. Phillips grounded 
to Gilliam, forcing Lollar. One in Dodgers’ fifth: 
With two out, Neal hit the first pitch into the 
lower left field stands for a home run. Moon 
flied out to Smith. Three in Dodgers’ seventh: 
Roseboro flied out to Aparicio. Wills 
Fox. Essegian, batting for Pod homer 
deep into left centerfield stands. Gilliam walked. 
Neal hit his second homer of the game over 
marker in centerfield, scoring Gilliam ahead of 
him. Lown replaced Shaw on 
walked. Snider flied to McAnany. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 47,368; net receip 
$323,400.27; players’ share, “ied 084.18: Com: = 


sioner’s share, 510.03; > , 
$109,956 16° $48,510.03; clubs’ and leagues’ share 


Two-game totals—Paid 


attendance, 95,381; ne 


t 
Teceipts, $649,157.36; players share 1,070.26; 
Com: oner’s share, $97,373.59: > a 
leagues’ share, $220,713.51.) Clubs’ and 


Sega e Edita tate sino) - 


~~ 


i” 
“Pe. 


THIRD GAME 
Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 4 
CHICAGO WHITE SOX 


AB R H RBIPOA 

Aparioio, 88... 0sr.4 5. SO 2 0 .< Fas 
Fox, Ean Te ee Oe ae Ole 6 -G 
OARS, Chest mheten, ooh eo ON od SO 2 at 
Kluszewski, Ib......... 3 1 b Ca Wa WE 1 
TEN a ee ee ee SAEOG Re oO. S 
Goodman, 3b......5.... sree (be ai) OR eckaat se 
Oo AO =O. “0! 350870 

ow as i) | ed | ieee | eat 

fer 0'e 0. 7G: «|. Eve 

Br LOPS e Le Oink nee 

[eel Bigatti 1) cyt Panag 

VO AO" OO. 5 0, 

34 1 32 0 24 13 


LOS ANGELES DODGERS 


AB R H RBIPOA 

SEMMLIPIEL USED 2¥ oa) b yes yee) maa AO. 0h ae oem 
Weal,/2b. ..°...+ PR A i en CPS?) 
Moon, rf 2.0 Of One RO 
Larker, If 2 1 0 0 1 0 
Hodges, 1b 2 0 1 0 6 1 
Demeter, cf Der 0 Ola 0} Sth 0 
aFurillo Pee iat 2 0 = 20 
bFairly, ¢ OF Tas 0e 10 SFO 5570: 
Roseboro, Sas OL foe 3 
Wills, 88..... 3 i 1 OS 38-52 
IOFYSdRIE. D: . emis. s-e « 2 Ea Ole vol 1 
PR OME VOeEy. tara ra Jagiboy oes.shs. our 00.5 0 0-8 

Mey bial sc hee iy Res tee So ta Sy BF AL 

aSingled for Demeter in seventh. 

bRan for Furillo in seventh. 

cRan for Goodman in eighth. 

dStruck out for Staley in ninth. 
CICA)... fe iesin noes 0<0—0> 0-620 .6- 1 0-1 
Los Angeles .....:... O00. 00—0= 0-25.13 


Errors—None. Double pant re eek Fox, Klu- 
szewski; Roseboro, Neal; Gilliam, Neal, Hodges; 
Wills, Neal, Hodges. Left on base—Chicago 11, Los 
Angeles 3. 


Two-base hit—Neal. Stolen base—Landis. Sac- 
rifice—Sherry. 


IP H R ER 

Drysdale (W).........- eT 11 1 1 

“<= eee ee 63 4 4 
Onova: (ly)-acs. 55 oe. 

EC, eee een ees 14% 3 1 1 


*Faced 2 batters in eighth. 


Bases on balls—Off Drysdale 4 (Fox, Kluszewski, 
mirera, Aparicio), Donovan 2 (larker, Hodges). 
Struck out—By Drysdale 5 eh oa a Smith, Lan- 
dis 2, Donovan), Sherry 3 (Cash, Aparicio, Pepe 
Donovan 5 (Larker, Wills, Drysdale 2, Hodges 
Hit by -pitcher—By Sherry (Goodman). 


ires—Hurley (A.), plate; Secory (N.), first 
bier PS ummers (AJ. second base; Dascoli (N.), 
third base; Dixon (N.), left field; Rice (A.), right 
field. Time—2:33. 


runs were scored—After six scoreless in- 
eee the Dodgers scored two-in the last of the 
seventh: With two out, and Neal on second, Larker 


on the mound. 
ter field, scoring Neal and Larker. 
tag inte Box’ eighth: Kluszewski singled to 


Goodman was hit by a pitch. Esposito ran for 


ith hit a double-play grounder and Klu- 
BEY scored. Rivera popped out in front of the 


7 ‘Neal hit off Esposito’s glove, the 
Sous ee iiito left field for a double, scoring 
wi 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 92,294 (record Series 


* receipts, $594,071.76; players’ share, 
peg ‘Commissioner’s share, ~ $81,360.76; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $46,671.10. 


Three-game totals—Paid attendance, 187,675; net 


1,243,299.12; players’ share, $611,096.86; 
Se amiacis share, $179,734.35; clubs’ and 


league’s share, $407,397.91. 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1959 
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FOURTH GAME 


Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 5 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX 
AB R H RBI PO 

ToATRIS DOS ys elne a ee 6k tr eee 4 

Apariclo, 88.20.0600... : OY Oe 

IR SRED whore o ah seer 1’. 3) DR eoeae 

Kluszewski, lb. ....... 4 0! ° 2S) eee 

BrQRS asta 4 lo 7 3 

Goodman, 3b......... 4-0 0 OS eReae 

POTTGIS Ne rote ne tare as 3 0 2 0 3 0 

SRI VGER SUE cot cee-citen ei oars 3 0 0 tt ae: 1 

1.0" 30 SOS aire 

0° 0! 020 Stee 

1 .-0.0250 30a 

0 020-052 Ohare 

1 0°*0- ae 

0. 0. 40. Steen 

Otel cS. oc elssal nce ene 4 10 4 24 10 
LOS ANGELES DODGERS 

AB R H RBIPO A 

Gilitam,’ Sh. Woes, 4 0 0.50 at 1 

Nealle2b > 0... si) setae 4. 0 - OrWOl ae 

MOON; FE, 0E0 ons 2 terete 4_1 2S eee 

earker: lita ace coe 2 41 One 

PUTING, FE e ts « oe 1 0 210 60S 

Cn A hae de ey eee en 1 0° 40) SO eas 

Modges;«Lbs,.. 2. sea wee 4.20/02) s2.310ee 

Demeter, Ch... ote se 3. 1 _2) 26; 

Roseboro;.t.0 52 nose 3.0 1 1 TeeO 

Wills, ss.... 4.0. De 0 

Gragg Diag. ele eee 2 .0- (0— (O=305eerE 

Berry. Dawe oe cate ace 0.0. C1 = }S2tee 

Totaly... ate 32 5 9 3 27, S32 


aStruck out for Lown in fourth, 
bStruck out for Larker in fifth. 
ceGrounded out for Pierce in seventh. 


Chicagoe acres 000000 4 0 O—4 
Los Angeles ......... 004000021 —6§ 


Errors—Landis, Aparicio, Pierce. Double plays— 
Wills, Neal and Hodges; Neal, Wills and Hodges. 
Left on bases—Chicago 9, Los Angeles 6. 


Two-base hit—Fox. Home runs—Lollar, Hodges. 


Stolen bases—Aparicio, Wills. Sacrifices—Roseboro, 
Craig, Aparicio, 


IP H R ER 
GEale > Ditsn eo 1 eae 7 10 4 4 
Sherry (W). 2 0 0 0 
Wynn......... 2% 8 4 3 
DOWER Sok cavias ate Mg 0 0 0 
PCT CE see ssi: ok 3 0 0 0 
Staley (L)..... 2 1 1 1 


Bases on balls—Off Craig 4 (Aparicio, Kluszew- 
ski, Rivera, Smith), Sherry 1 (Staley). Pierce 1 
(Demeter). Struck out—By Craig 7 (Goodman 3, 
Lollar, Cash, Landis, Fox), Wynn 2 (Larker, 
Craig), Pierce 2 (Moon, Furillo), Staley 2 (Fairly, 
Demeter). 


Passed ball—Lollar. Umpires—Secory (N.), plate; 
Summers (A.), first base; Dascoli (N.), second 
base; Hurley (A.), third base; Dixon (N.), left 
field; Rice (A.), right field. Time of game—2:30, 


How runs were scored—Four in Dodgers’ third: 
With two out, Moon singled to center. Larker 
singled there also. Landis’ throw to third shot 
by Goodman and Moon scored, Larker reaching 
second. Hodges singled to left, scoring Larker. 
Demeter singled to center, sending Hodges to third. 
When one of Wynn’s pitches got through Lollar 
for a passed ball, Hodges scored. Roseboro singled 
to right, scoring Demeter. Lown replaced Wynn on 
the mound and vroduced the third out. Four in 
White Sox’ seventh: With one out, Landis singled 
sharply to left. Aparicio was out on an attempted 
bunt, Landis reaching second. Fox hit off Craig’s 
glove for a single, Landis going to third. Kluszew- 
ski singled info right field, scoring Landis and 
sending Fox to third. Lollar hit a homer over the 
screen of the short left field line, scoring Fox 
and Kluszewski ahead of him. One in Dodgers’ 
eighth: Hodges’ home run ended the 4-4 deadlock. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 92,550 (record Series 
crowd, surpassing previous record set in third 
game Oct. 4); net receipts, $551,506.23; players’ 
share, $281,268.18; Commissioner’s share, $82,- 
725.93; clubs’ and jeagues’ share, $187,512.12. 


Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 280,225; net 
receipts, $1,749,735.35; players’ share, $892,365.04 
(players share only in first four games); Com-~ 
missioner’s share, $262,460.28; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $594,910.03. 


800 


FIFTH G 
Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 6 
CHICAGO WHITE 0 oe 


Aparicio, 88....... 
‘Ox, 2b. . 
Landis, cf 
Lollar, c.... 
Kluszewski, 1 
Smith, rf., lf. 
Phillips, 3b. SDM 
peceuauy, Jha rtagy eee 


Pierce, Dp... .. 00... 
DONOVAN, Dor. ee ee 


PROQUP ita athe fen le 6s 
LOS Eee 
Gilliam, 3b: 7. ........- 
OG 22.05 Gea ee eee 
Moon; rf.,.cf.........2..- 
esr CL pelifcre reste c) <2) ne) eho 


8 | SORPSCHK UP PERO 

=| CoCOSCOOOOOHOF 

e| coopcececece 
‘ond 

a | COCN RR RENE N RW 

| Comoomoooomar 


n 
S 


DODG 
B 


yn 


ol copsoooocoooococcoog 
ba] 
° 


BROOATIY totes cr stile aes 
PAREDUUSE Tien yo. on ees 
HRIORCDOTO;.G... 25 sec. oor s 
CUTE DS Se eee a 
PISNATANO, C:.0 5, 00s. 6 ss 


Williams, p an 
POSLOUT Vic sue cry. 'sl0 sie sniis. ie 


Ota css skies res. 36 
aWalked for Wills in seventh. 
bRan for Essegian in seventh. | 
cHit into force play for Koufax in seventh. 
dRan for Snider in seventh. 
eAnnounced for “Demeter in eighth. | 
fWalked intentionally for Fairly in eighth, 
gPopped out for Roseboro in eighth. 
hGrounded out for Williams in ninth. 
(O10) (fo 000 0 00 0-1 
Kos Angeles ......... 0 000060 0 0 0 00 
Errors—None. Double play—Neal and Hodges. 
Left on bases—Chicago 5, Los Angeles 11, 
Three-base hit—Hodges. Stolen base—Gilliam. 
Sacrifices—Shaw 2. 


HOCH NRONSHWOOU PERO 
| copcOHOWOCHOCOHHONUP 


ol saeoeeeotecosoustenen wl eoocoHooconHnt 4 
| coool oH Homo RAWOMO 


ol cocoscooceocooooecooook 


N 
I 
_ 
-_ 


R ER 
1 


Landis 2, Smith 2, Shaw), Williams 1 (Lollar), 
Shaw 1 (Koufax). Wild pitch—Shaw. 

Umpires—Summers (A.), plate; Dascoli {Res 
first base; Hurley (A.), second base; Sécory (N.), 
third base; Dixon (N.), left field; Rice (A.), 
right field. Time of game—2:28. 

How runs were scored—The sole run of the 
game came in the White Sox’ half of the fourth: 
Fox singled, reaching third when Landis also 
singled. Loilar grounded into a double play, 
Wills to Neal to Hodges, and Fox scored, 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 92,706 (record Series 
crowd, surpassing both previous records set in 
third and fourth games, Oct. 4 and Oct. 5); net 
receipts, $552,774.77 (third successive Series rec- 
ord); Commissioner’s share, $82,916.22; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $469,858.55. 

Vive-game totals—Paid attendance, 373,131; net 
receipts, $2,302,510.12; players’ share, $892,365.04 
(first four games); Commissioner’s share, $345,- 
376.50; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $1,064, 768.58. 

SIXTH GAME 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 8 
LOS SNGELES DODGERS 


R H 

Gilliam, SPs ko. ek es Ar nO er ee ) 

eal, 2b... Green aoe 
IGOR a te ental: co ss, 4°°2 Pee Sa 0 
Mader: Of ert... s. 3 1 1 2 2 0 
COCR 4. a rn 1 1 1 1 0 oO 
Pairlys tf. 2... .. 0S Ore ee 
ESOOROSY OUD cies ocrcie sc 02) 0. 1 Omi oO 
Barker, Tf... 10 0° 020 
aDemeter, of... ..... 3 1 Loe OF RAS SO 
MROBSEDOTOHC.. 2 aha es 2.022305 “Oe een! 
WVBR See acces 4 1 1 Te 2s 
Podres, p.. 2 1 1 1 0 1 
Sherry, p.:..... 23h, Oo ne ees Oe 

MOtal oe is se eces 38° 9213) «9. 27 12 


Svorting Events—World Series of 1959 


: 
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nH METRO 
A CNY, BA: <a. coee calne 1 

faa : oe 

a 1 oe ee 

4-4 “2Sca ae 

2-9 0-0. Stee 

rimeY aie ote, 

0°20" 0 ee 

3) 0% SOLS Op eet 

1-00 Oeil 

0 0. 0) 0 Gee 

0 0 -0-"0r Ole 

0-0-0 Soe none 

0. 9 0c Oe 

1c Och See ieee 

S38 a eee 

sh 6 2 Oe 

Total:.. . tude. ae eee 


aRan for Larker in_ fourth. 

bStruck out for McAnany in fourth. 

cWalked for Lown in fourth. 

dGrounded out for Staley in seventh. 

eHit homer for Snider in ninth. 

fFlied out for Moore in ninth. 
Los Angeles ........ 00260000 1-9 
ICHICKYO: jae cet aa 0003-0000 03 


Error—Aparicio. Double play—Podres, Neal and 
Hodges. Leit on bases—Los Angeles 7, Chicago 7. 


Two-base hits—Podres, Neal, Fox, Kluszewski. 
Home runs—Snider, Moon, Kluszewski, Essegian. 
Sacrifice—Roseboro. 


IP H R ER 
Wy tia Gira... optere oo es 3lg 5 5 5 
Dono VAR ere eaters 0 2 3 
Lown = 24 1 0 0 
Staley... .... 3 2 0 0 
Ng Cie) A oa ie 1 2 0 0 
Moore Se aot 1 1 1 1 
Podgres:.2.. Jo as0 are siekes 3 2 3 3 
SHEETS Woe eee see 5% 4 0 0 


*Faced three batters in fourth. 

Bases on balls—Off Wynn 3 (Snider, Larker, 
Moon), Donovan 1 (Gilliam), Podres 3 (Smith 2, 
Lollar), Sherry 1 (Torgeson). Struck out—By Wynn 
2_ (Gilliam, Neal), Pierce 1 (Moon), Moore 1, 
(Demeter), Podres 1, (Wynn), Sherry 1 (Good- 
man), Hit by pitcher—By Podres (Landis). 


Umpires—Dascoli (N.), plate; Hurley (A.), first 
base; Secory (N.) second base; Summers {A.), 
third base; Rice (A.), léft field; Dixon (N.), 
right field. Time of game—2:33. 


How runs were scored—Two runs in Dodgers’ 
third: With two out, Moon walked. Snider drove 
a 1-1 pitch into left center field stands for a home 
run, scoring Moon ahead of him. Six in Dodgers’ 
fourth: Larker singled to center, Demeter running 
for him. Roseboro sacrificed, Demeter reaching 
second, Wills singled to center, scoring Demeter. 
Podres hit a long double over Landis’ head in 
center, scoring Wills. Donovan replaced Wynn on 
the mound. Gilliam walked. Neal hit a double 
to deep right center, scoring Podres and Gilliam. 
Moon hit the first pitch for a home run into right 
center field stands, scoring Neal ahead of him. 
Snider grounded to Kluszewski. Hodges singled. 
Demeter grounded the first pitch to Fox, Three 
in White Sox’ fourth: With one out Landis went 
to first after being hit by a pitch. Lollar walked 
on a 3-1 count. Kluszewski hit his third homer 
of the series into right field stands, scoring Landis 
and Lollar ahead of him. Smith walked. Phillips 
singled to left center, sending Smith to third. 
Goodman batted for McAnany and struck out. 
Torgeson, batting for Lown, walked. Aparicio 
popped out to Wills. One in Dodgers’ ninth: 
Essegian, batting for Snider, hit the first pitch 
into the left field stands for a home run (first 
player ever to hit two pinch-hit home runs in a 
World Series). Hodges was thrown out by Apari- 


cio. Demeter struck out. Roseboro fouled out to 
Lollar. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 47 653; net receipts, 
$324,463.32; Commissioner’s share. $48,669.50; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $275,793.82. 


Six-game totals—Paid attendance, 420,784; net 
receipts, $2,626,973.44; layers’ share, $892,365.04 
(first four games only ; Commissioner’s share, 
$394,046.00; clubs’ and leagues’ share $1,340,562.40. 


Sporting Events—World Series Winners, Attendance, Shares 801 


Baseball World Championships, 1903-1959 


Yr. Winners Won Losers Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers Won 
1903 |Boston, A.L...| 5 |Pittsb’gh,N.L.| 3 ||1932 |N.Y,A.L.....] 4 a 
1904 |N. Y., L....| refused play Boston,. A. L. |}1933 |N. ¥.,N.L..... 4 h., yy H 
1905 |N TONG wane] Sela. A. Does on 1 1934 |St. Louis, N. 4 3 

4 2 1935 | Detroit, A. L.. 4 2 
4 0 |/1936 |N. ¥.,A.L.. 4 2 
4 1 DOOT Ne Mey tAn Maree 4 i 
4 3 TOSS Ne WA. Lolen ot Ms 0 
4 1 ||1939 |N.¥., A.L....| 4 : 9 
4 2 1940 |Cinc., N. L.....| 4 2 4 3 
4 3 1941 |N. Y., A. L....| 4 : 1 
4 1 1942 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 Baleleatt 1 
4 0 1943 |N. Y., A.L....| 4 AS a! 
4 1 944 |St. Louis, N.L..| 4 Seleee 
4 1 1945 |Detroit, A.L...| 4 S 3 
4 2 |/1946 |St. Louis, N.L.:] 4 Bb Oy to: 
4 2 WOE7 NS Nor As Ens tee SO Tate 3 
5 3 1948 |Cleveland,A.L,.| 4 Ses 2 
5 2, {||1949 |N. ¥., A. L....] 4 vy 1 
5 3 1950 |N. Y., A. L. 4 ila. 5 0 

.4 0 1951 |N. ¥., A. L. 4 aye : 2 
4 7 1952 |N. Y., A. L. 4 |B'klyn. N. L. 3 
4 3 1953t| N. Y., A. L. 4 |B’'kKlyn, N. L. 2 
a 3 1954 |N. ¥., N.L.... 4 |Cleve., A. L.... 0 
4 3 1955 |B’klyn., N.L...| 4 |N. Y.,A.L... 3 
4 0 1956 |N. Y., A.L..../ 4 |B’klyn, N.L... 3 
4 0 1957 |Milw., N. L... 4_(N.Y., Asie 3 
4 -L.. 1 1958 |N. ¥., A. L....| 4 |Milw., N, DL... 4) 3 
4 |St. Louts, N. 2 1959 |LosAngeles,N.L.| 4 |Chicago, A. L... 2 
4 |Phila. A/L.....1. 3 

* One tie game. 7 First major league club to win five world championships in succession. 
World Series Attendance and Receipts Since 1923 

Yr. | Clubs G.|Atten.| Repts. || Yr. Clubs G./Atten.| Repts. 
1923/N. Y. (A)-N. Y. (N).....- 6 |301,430|1,063,815]| 1942! St. Louis (N)<N. Y. (A)..}| 5/277,101/1,205,249 
1924|Wash. (A)-N. Y. (N).....| 7/283,665/1,093,104|/1943|N. Y. (A)-St. Louis (N)...| 5/277,312/1,105,784 
1925 |Pitts. (N)-Wash. (A)..... 7 (282,848 |1,182,854!| 1944/S. Louis (N)-St. L. (A)....| 6/206,708] 906,122 
1926 |St. Louis (N)-N. Y¥. (A)...| 7/328,051|1,207,864||1945|Detroit (A)-Chicago (N)..| 7|333,457|1,592,454 
1927|N. Y. et re RO 4|201,705| 783,217||/1946|St. Louis (N)-Boston (A). | 7|250,071/1,052,920 
1928|N. Y. (A)-St. Louis (N)...| 4/199,072| 777,290||1947|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)..| 7/389,763|2,137,549 
1929 |Phila. (A)- Chicago (N)...| 5/190,490 859 ,494|| 1948 |Clevel’d (A)-Boston (N)..| 6|358,362 |1,633,685 
1930 . (A)-St. Louis CN). .| 6/212,619| 953,772||1949|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N). .| 5/236,710)1,129,627 
1931|St. Louis (N)-Phila. (A). . | 7/231,567|1,030,723||1950|New York (A)-Phila. (N). 4/196,009| 953,669 
1932|N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N) ...| 4/191,998| -713,377||1951|New York (A)-N. Y. (N)..| 6/341,977|1,633,457 
1933|New York (N)-Wash. (A); 5|163,076| 679,365||1952)N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N).. 7 |340,906 |1 ,622,7: 
1934/St. b. (N)-Detroit (A)....| 7/281,510/1,128,995)|1953|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N) ..| 6|307,350 1,779,269 
1935|Detroit (A)-Chicago (N)..| 6/286,672|1,173,794)| 1954|New York (N)-Clev. (A).. 4|251,507 |1,566,203 
193) PY LCA)=N.Y.-OND 5 =. 5 6 /302,924 |1,304,399||1955|Brooklyn (N)-N.Y. (A)..| 7/362,310|2,337,515 
1937|N. Y (A)-N. Y. (N)...... 5/238, 142 |1,085,994/|1956|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N)...| 7/345,903 |2,173,254 
1938|N. Y. (A)-Chicago (N) 4/200,833 1,166) | 1957 |Milw. WNBee BY SCA acers 7|394,712 |2,475,978 
1939\N. Y. (A)- Cincinnati, (N)| 4/183,849| 845,329|/1958|N. Y. (A)-Milw. (N)....| 7|393.909!2.397,223 
1940/|Cinc., (N)-Detroit (A). ...| 7|281,927|1,322,328)| 1959|L. A. (N)-Chicago (A) (*) 6|420,784|2,626,973 
1941|New York (A)-B’klyn (N) | 5/235.773/1,107,762 / 


Receipts since 1948 do not include fees for radio and television rights. This revenue customarily goes 
to players’ pension fund. *Attendance and receipts records. 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


(Players share in first four games only) 


ning Losing 
Yr. | G.| Players’ Share |Players’ Share 
1937 | 5 | Xankees...... 
1938 | 4 | Yankees.,... 5,783 
1939 | 4 | Yankees. ..... 
940 | 7 |Reds.;..,.... 
1941 | 5 | Yankees...... 
1942 | 5 |Cardinals.... 
1943 | 5 | Yunkees..... 
1944 | 6 |Cardinals..... 
1945 | 7 OLS.-Fo eiscerete 
1946 | 7 |Cardinals.... 
1947 | 7 | Yankees. Fa) 
1948 | 6 |Indians...... 


*Record shares. 


Winning Losing 

Yr. | G.| Players’ Share|Players’ Share 
1949 | 5 | Yankees..... $5,665)Dodgers..... $4,272 
1950 | 4 3,737 |Phillies. 4,801 
1951 | 6 6,446 /Giants. . 4,951 
1952 | 7 . 6,026 |Dodgers 4,200 
1953 | 6 . _8,280|Dodgers . 6,178 
1954 | 4 .11,147|Indians. 6,712 
1955 | 7 9,768 | Yankees . 5,598 
1956 | 7 ,714| Dodgers 6,934 
1957 | 7 8,924|/Yankees..... 5,606 
1958 | 7 . ss. 8,759|Braves...... 5,896 
1959 6 |Dodgers.. .. . *11,231|/White Sox... *7,275 

| 


In 1959 the winning Los Angeles Dodgers (N.) divided their share of the players’ pool into 29 full 
shares of $11,231.18 each, eight half shares, and several cash awards. The Chicago White Sox (A.) dis- 
tributed 31 full shares of $7,275.17, three half shares, and a number of smaller shares and cash awards. 


12 Records Set, 8 Tied in 1959 World Series 
(Partial List) 


Largest players’ pool—$892,365.04. 

Largest Receipts, Game—$552,774.77, fifth game, 
Oct. 6. 

Largest total receipts, six-game Series—$2,626,- 
973.44 (exceeded seven-game Series total). 

Largest total attendance, six-game Series— 
420,874 (exceeded seven-game Series total); 

Largest single game attendance—92,706—fifth 
game, Los Angeles, Oct. 6. 

Most home runs, pinch-hitter, Series—2—Chuck 
Essegian, Dodgers. 

Most home runs, pinch-hitter, total Series—2— 
Chuck Essegian. 

Most runs batted in, six-game Series—10—Ted 
Kluszewski, White Sox. 


Most errors, inning, outfielder—2—Duke Snider, 
Dodgers; third inning of first game, Oct. I. 
Most pinch-hitters, club, game—6—Los An- 
geles; fifth game, Oct. 6. 
Fewest complete games by pitchers, Series, club 
—0—Los Angeles and Chicago. 
Fewest complete games by pitchers, Series (any 
length)—0—Los Angeles and Chicago. 
Individual Records Tied 
Most runs batted in, game—5—Ted Kluszewski, 
first game, Oct. 1. 
Most one-base hits, game—4—Jim Gilliam, fifth 
game, Oct. 6. 
Most runs batted in, Series (any length)—10— 
Ted Kluszewski (tied seven-game Series record of 
| Yogi Berra, 1956). 


802. Sharing Events—Pennant Winners, 1901-1959; Baseball Govern 
: Major League Pennant Winners, 1901-1959. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEA k 


ed 
Winner 8 3 Manager 


1901. . |Pittsburgh. -647 |Clarke 


1902. . |Pittsburgh. 741 
1903. . Pittsburg! G50 (Clarke 2 ~ COS ta aes pe ae eae 

9! Peles — ae rer 

1905 ew York..... 

Chicago....... 763 poh Jones 

1907. .|Chicago....... 704\Chance __—+|/1907.. |Detroit........ : 
1908../Chicago....... 643|Chance _||1908.. |Detroit........ 

1909. /|Pittsburgh..... 724 

1910, .|Chicago....... 676 

1911.. |New York..... 647 

9 New York..... 682(|McGraw  j||1912.. |Boston...-....- 

1913..|New York..... 664 

1914 OStODS 2. vied 615 

1915, . |Philadelphia. 592 

1916.. |Brooklyn...... 610 

1917..|New York..... -636 

1918... |Chicago....... -651 

1919. . |Cincinnati..... -686 

1920. . |Brooklyn. . -604 

1921..\New York. +614 

1922..|/New York. 604 

1923. . |New York. -621|McGraw  ||1923..|New York..... 

1924.. |New York. 608 

1925. . |Pittsburgh. 621 

1926.. |St. Louis -578 -gNew Cork2. oc. 

1927. . |Pittsburgh..... -610 = INGw xorki ss. 

1928. .|St. Louis...... -617 |McKeehnie .. (New York. .... 

1929... |Chicago....... .645 |McCarthy 33 

1930. . |St. Louis....... -597 |Street a 

1931. . |St. Louis...... -656 |Street 93Y.. Scale: 

1932. . |Chicago....... 9 -584 |Grimm .. |New York..... 

1933..|/New York..... -599 |Terry & 

19384... |St. Louis,...... -621 |Frisch 2% POLG.I.. seats, f 

1935. .|Chicago....... .649 |Grimm ae pera ara oe é 

1936.. |New York...., 91 .597 |Terry x = . McCarthy 
1937... |New York..... -625 |Terry ix |New York. ... 5. -662| McCarthy 
1938,.|Chicago....... .586 |Hartnett 1938... (New York... 19 5. McCarthy 
1939. . |Cincinnati..... -639 |McKechnie + INOW: Or Raccons a - McCarthy 
1940. . |Cincinnati..... .654 |McKechnie ce POI... ae es 90/64) . Baker 
1941..|Brooklyn...... -649 |Durocher .. |New York..... McCarthy 
1942... |St. Louis. ..... -688 |Southworth a [NOW MOPKeis. ss > McCarthy 
1943.. |St. Louis...... -682 |Southworth .+ |New York..... 8 56] . MeCarthy 
1944, . |St. Louis -682 |Southworth -* (St. Louis... .... = Sewell 
1945. . |Chicago -636 |G 2s POEFOLO TT Vin ac a O'Neill 
1946... |St. Louis. -628 . UBORTODS, Ga fore 4 Cronin 
1947. . |Brooklyn. -610 Fr: FORK ass 975 Harris 
1948... |Boston.. -595 [Southworth ~ é J Boudreau 
1949. . |Brooklyn -6390 |Shotton re ; Stengel 
1950. . |Philadelp -591 [Sawyer i ‘ -636) Stengel 
1951, . |New York. AIR: -624 |Durocher oe 5 é Stengel 
1952.. |Brooklyn...... -627 |Dressen Pes : : Stengel 
1953, . |Brooklyn...... -682 |Dressen Bis Seed) OOB2h. Stengel 
1954.. |New York..... 97 |57|.630 |Durocher .> |Cleveland..,.... Sh. Lopez 
1955..|Brooklyn...,., -641 {Alston oo }New “York. 27.2 8) Stengel 
1956. .|Brooklyn....., é -604 |Alston ca AW. ay OLE ich Stengel 
1957. . |Milwaukee..... 9|.617 |Haney .. {New York. ...’. 56| .636] Stengel 
1958. . |Milwaukee 2 |62|.597 |Haney 958..|New York..... 2 -597| Stengel 
1959. . |Los Angeles, ...| 88|68|.564 |Alston sl COICO: ach ranae 60} .616| Lopez 


*First major league team to win pennant five years in succession. 


Professional Baseball Government 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National League, was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951 
seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000; reelected July 8, 1957 for an additional area yea 


Commissioner—Ford C, Frick. AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. Cn eens secretary, treasurer—Joseph Edward 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Director Public Relations—Joseph W. McKenney 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Office—520 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


: 7 President-treasurer—Ge M. T 
Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote Director P orge M. Trautman. 
- i ublic Relations—c; W. Li 
Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio, Office—720 East Broad Paper ees Raber arert re 


Third Major Baseball League Formed 
A third major baseball league was formed in New York, Jul 
League. It began with five founding cities, including’ New pieereer Be La Totomtae Dee cee aaa 
frclude eight ities, Among the cities considered. for the Gees senktie Rig the genus, Jane, Houle 
Buffalo, Atlanta. ‘New Grigaus: cant i e three remaining franchises were Montreal, 
154-game schedule. Dallas-Fort Worth. The league planned to open in 1961 with a 


Formation of the league was approved at a joint i 
and American Leagues in New York, Aug. 18. “Branch Hicker resigned ‘as chalfmen or the boars 
the Pittsburgh Pirates to become President of the league, The Continental Le =to0% i 
tract with the Pirates, which calls for an annual salary of $50,000 and had Been ere tore meee 
ane aor’ tsabail Commiten, Sept "he youd We peg NeW YOVE, team were announced b 

» Sept. 28, i 
cost’ an estimated $15,000,000. 3 * would be located in Flushing Meadow, Queens, an 
J. W. Bateson, owner of the Dallas American Associatioin fra 


membership in the new league Nov. 12. i nehise, withdrew his application for 
eventually enter the American or the Neda his belief that Dallas-Fort Worth would 


Se 


Sporting Events—National League Records, 1959 803 
- National League Récords in 1959 
D OF CLUBS . ip. ‘so. -w. heres 
ee eee E. Bailey, Cincinnati... iS 378 100 12 40 .265 
8 | Dotterer, Cincinnati;... 52 162 43 2 47 .265 
s Dark, Chicago......//: 136 477 126 6 45 (264 
Sielsia| io] lz g McMillan, Cincinnati... 79 246 65 9 24 (264 
® || &| 20 B | o| & 3 Kluszewski, Pittsburgh. 59 121 32 2 17 1264 
PS) S 51S sislo @ | ot | Lockman, Cincinnati... 52 84 22 0 7 (262 
2\Sie/21a\8/e 3 @ |2s | Koppe, Philadelphia.... 126 422 110 7 28 ‘261 
Fla) S12) Si3}S) es) e) 2182 | wis, Los Angeles 83 242 63 0 7 260 
gleiS/$)2/ 8) 5/5]0 3 |’o | ‘Thomson, Chicago.. 1: 122 374 97 11 52 (989 
SS [a/R 15/5 |a]alE| S| a [Oc | Davenport & Preisco.. 133 269 184 24 BS -282 
TT alaglagiaa| opal aslaclaslccgic~ | Hanabrink; Philadelphia 57 97 25 1 “7 “358 
*Los Angeles.|—/14/14/11/11] 9/12|17/88/68].564/— | Grandall, Milwaukee... 150 518 183 21 72 .257 
~Milwaukee. ./10|—|12} 15) 12) 11/13|13/86/70|.551| 2 | Jones, Phil.-Cin........ 119 393 101 14 54 .257 
San Francisco! 8 |10|—| 12| 10) 14|16) 13|83|71|-539| 4 | Walls\ Chicago... 11... 118 384 ‘91 8 84 “oBe 
Pittsburgh. ..}11} 7/10|—| 10/13 14| 13|78/76|.506) 9 | Pendleton, Cincinnati... 65 113 29 3 .257 
Chicago... 11/10} 12/12|—|" 9|10) 10) 74| 80) .481|13 i 18 70 (356 
Cincinnati: :}}13/11) 8} 9)13/—|11| 9|74/80|.481|13 $ ane 
St, Louis. .:/]10| 9} 6| 8/12|11\—|15/71|83|.461|16 14 44 (388 
Philadelphia.| 5| 9| 9] 9/12/13) 7\—\64!90! 1416123 7 26 285 
*Los Angeles defeated Milwaukee two games to 3 8 1255 
hone in playoff of regular season tie. 8 41 .254 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 2 be: ane 
Club és. ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. ye 3 14 1253 
I H 49 11s 269 1. 40 252 
38 177 -268 | Landrith, S. Francisco.. 109 283 71 3 29 [2B1 
8 41 42 112 .263 | Rodgers, San Francisco. 71 228 57 6 24 980 
S. Fran Nee Pash tae Sen cee ae 4a her [ Beseglan, St. L.L..A.,,.-_41) Sere7i 
San 1 BE TG I A 3 | Ai hang 8b Bh ab ab ae 
C... 2 2, , . ver, St. Bisson 5 
Phila 155 5,110 599 1,236 189 36 113 :242 | Oliver, St. Lo Franeiieo. 71 161 44 20 24s 
R, Jackson, Chicago... . 5 
CLUB PITCHING (Unofficial) Mazeroski, Pittsburgh.. 135 493 11% 7 59 1241 
r. bb. ~- so, era. | H. Anderson, Phil...... 142 508 122 14 63 .240 
613 501 868 3.48 | Avila, Milwaukee... 51171 41 3 19 [240 
429 774 3.51 | Whisenant, Cincinnati.. 36 71 17 5 11 .239 
670 614 1,074 3.81 | Fairly, Los Angeles.... 118 244 58 4 23 _238 
680 418 724 3.90 | Averili, Chicago....... 74 186 44 10 34 1237 
688 522 751 4.02 | Pignatano, L. Angeles.. 52 139 33 Lh 2237 
725 474 762 4.29 | Moryn, Chicago... er 91 14 49 .236 
738 457 680 4.32 | Long, Chicago..... 70 14 387 .236 
725 563 846 4.33 | Mejias, Pittsburgh. 65 7 28 236 
eo ee ie ee 
ay, A Pad Fern 
INDIVIDUAL SErrnG (Unofficial) Ss ios angie. ur 92 10 87 23 
Partial Listin Lillis, Los Angeles... .. : 
eae s. Z ae h. hr. rbi. pce. Tone Dailqatikoos: ae is ia oe ae aay 
Aaron, Milwaukee...... 154 629 223 39 123 .355 | Thomas, Cincinnati. ra 1 36-59 5 Be sdae 
McCovey, San Francisco 52 192 ce = “e a ie See pret ou 80 1s eae 
Cunningham, St. Louis. 144 458 158 . » £ittsburgh....,. : 
da, San Francisco.. 151 605 192 27 105 .317 
tom Cindunattss 154 648 205 20 84 .316 PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
coo cachet. : 149 598 186° 8 87 sil eer arac ceek ore 8. ae 50, Wi I. era. 
Hoyer, St. Lous... | 149 563 174 38 Qf ‘309 | Sherry, Tos Angeles! |<! 25 94 72 97 3 3'30 
oyer, Je Sng’) 198 270 114. 92 87 ‘202-1 Rush, Milwaukee...... Vi 
Snider, Los Angeles. °.< 126 370 114 23-37 208 | Momiuhon Milwaukee, 60 61 Bes = bee aeeee 
Be nner TS S60 1a a 18 a06 | Henry, Chicago...... 65 133 109 9 8 274 
oren, a == “* 45r FOO 17G AR 142 304 | Face, Pittsburgh...... . 
Banks, Chicago... -.... 155 589 179 45 143 .304 | Tree es ee gO Lo. 21. 43 25 2A commas 
Moon, Los Angeles... . 148 212 188 12 73-2303 | Miller, San Francisco... 59168 94 8 723-84 
White, St. Louis........ 138 517 156 1 §. Jones, San Francisco. 50 271 207 21 15 2:86 
Crowe, St: Louls-....- 77 103 31S 78-300 | Buhl, Milwaukee....... 31 198 105 46-9 2-86 
Maye, Milwaukee. ..... pie ee 2 eee eae Spahn, Milwaukee 40 292 143 21 15 2.96 
Burgess, Pittsburgh. ... 114 377 112~11 59 .297 | Pan, eae 34 266 107 18 9 2.98 
Hamner, Phila'phia. -:. 21 19 2 8 297 | Gonioy Puiadelphiac 35 180-102 eaeaee 
Clemente, Pittsburgh... 105 432 198 of 78 cen | Newcombe, Cincinnati. 30 222100. 18 & 312 
Stuart, Pittsburgh. .... 118 396 115 78 143 204 | Antonelli, San Francisco 40 282 164 19 10 3.13 
Hell, Cincinnati... 148570 170 19 119 -294 | Haddix, Pittsburgh... 31 224 160° 12 049 aaa 
Hoak, Pittsburgh... ... 155 564 166 8 6 Sanford, San Francisco, 36 222 131 15 12 3.16 
‘ski, Phila’ phia 74 198 58 9 43 .293 | Sanford, a6 228 aes 
Ravock, Milwaukee... | 115 404 118 25 76 {292 saree re ee 13 af ion ere 
Logan, Milwaukee: -... 138 $70 137 12 37 ‘301-| Owens, Philadelphia... 31 221 138 19 12 3:22 
Paley, ead eipe-- 98 175 bt 6 32 291 | Jackson, St. Louis... 40 256 144 14 13 3:30 
Larker’ Los Angetes...! 108 310 $0 8 49 :290| Miller, St, Louis... °. i3 76 48 3 8 aae 
Furilio, Los Angeles... 50 93 27 0 24 (299 | Robinson, Philadélphia, 31 73 30 2 4 3:33 
Eiasingeme, St- Louis. 150 615 178. 2 it -289 | miston, Chicago... 65 98 77 10 8 3.40 
Bruton, Milwaukee..... 133 478 138 6 Drysdale, Los Angeles.. 44 271 242 17 13 3.45 
Neal, Los Angeles... ae 151 616 177 19 83 387 EE RE pre eS a5 11 88 8 i 3.53 
, St. Louis..... I Iphia.... 47 . 
Snamnee’ Philadelphia. . 136 499 142 15 74 :285 Meyer, Philadelphia... 47 94 70 5) a4 
Keasko, Cincinnati... 118 329 93 2 32 .283 | Gross, Pittsburgh... 46 233 138 16 13 3.67 
Gilliam, Los Angeies.... 145 553 156 Sto aie’ Blackburn; Pittsburgh... 26 44 17 1 1 3.68 
Bk Pee wea 143 547 153 13 61-.280 | Worthington, San Kran. 42 73 ee es 
Gimoli, St. Louis... |: 143 519 145-872 (279 Broan St, Lecin.... 46 116 76 9 @ 80 
Covington, Milwaukee. 103 373 104 97 25 .279 | Mrepaniel, St Louls.... 62 132 87 14 12 3:82 
Hodges, Los Angeles... 124 413 114 25 BO 276 | Schmidt, Cincinnati... 36 71 40 3 2 3.93 
Groat, Pittgburgh...... 147 $93 163 5 Bh .278 | vrcpevitt, Los Angeles. 39 145 106 10 8 3.97 
Alou, San Francisco. ... 95 247 Oe 30 ee (272 | Friend, Pittsburgh... 35 238 103 8 19 4.02 
Kirkland, 8. Francisco.. 126 463 126 27 9% (271 | McCormick, San Fran. . 47 226 153 12 16 4.02 
H Sinith, St, wails. <<) 142 452 122 1g BO :370 | Koutaz, Los Angeles... 35 183 173 8 "6 4:06 
Brandt, San Francisco.. 137 429 116 12 5 Cardwell, Philadelphia.. 25 153 106 9 10 4.06 
yneh, Cincinnati 147 379 303 ;-17 50 -.26%) Cardwell, kee... 41 290 105 21 15 4.07 
Lynch, Cine ons 110 353° 95 13 43 .269 | Burdette, Milwaukee... ett ie ag eee in 
Browse, Piece 137 400 10 7310 368 | aeiiamatoe ngsics.. 48 128 eS | te 
Grammas, St, Louis... . 1 20 [266 | Podres, Los Angeles.... 34 195 145 14 9 4: 
Ashburn, Philadelphia... 153 64 180 12° 62 (268 | Drabowsky, Chicago... 31142 70 5 10 4.12 


Spencer, 8. Francisco... 
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Y. American League Records in 1959 


. h. hr. rbi. 
F CLUBS city... 183 388 10 "36 8 
FINAL STANDING O Hadley. rc ee as 19 3 of E +25: - 
Bs i re ape 143 526 oe ae 
9 | gals : hoarwell, Detroit... ... H " ee Er = 34 (251 
a\'s Siale #3 | McDougald, New York. 4 10 41 (251 
: Sle |-}2\¢) 8] 3 a & |2£| Throneberry, Wash.... 117 136 13 48 .250 
BP el sleisidlalaly) v Ez ‘Tasby, Baltimore... ... 6. ee 
ARABS a9 Washington. 349 
zl2\o|3|slala 8\ 2 \S3 | Dovbex, 80 3 25: 
Slo \z\Alalale E/E la) a Klaus, Baltimore... ... 67 1 38 (248 
Ghicago 77 | [ts [1al 1a| 141111 12] 16] 94|60|-610| , | Goodman. Chicago. . 373 19 “das 
Chicago. 2-7-2 {ii} 14] 14| 12|15| 16180 65|-878| 2 | Ward, Kansas City... 88 10 Fo io ee 
New York. <<} Siti 8 9)30107119 79103 252/18 | Naragon, feveiand. 7. 100 317 78 4 30 -246 
Detrott.- 3) Bltslra|--|13| 13] 10\75 79) 487) 19 vier id Wash, Cio. 68 19% 47 i 2 
38 8/13) 11|— ’ tz Gerald, Cle. Eee = 
Boston sg. {14 |t0 (2/131 8|—| 8)12 74180 481/39. | Geiger, Boston. . Git lig 333 86 6 34 284 
Hinged [2] 6] Had 1088S tala | Della sat Cy 18 33 8g He dae 
mopnEton. 8 Ston....... .96 251 : 
Keough, Bosto: 132 42 105 .242 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) Killebrew, Washington... 153 346 132 94 180 342 
b. or h. 2b. 3b. hr. pct. | Sievers, Washington... ib) 485 117 10 «53 1241 
Club . ab. r, 25 167 eee. Buddin, Boston. -_...=- ee ae 3 32 244 
a alenels : Lumpe, N. ¥.-K. C.... Y | 
41 153 .260 | Nixon, Cleveland. ...- i 82 255 = 5 aaa 
30 160 .258 | Throneberry, New Yor 58 104 25 4 16.2400 
28 125 .256 Cash, Chicage.<. ..<.2. 77 247 59 15 34 1239 t 
46 97 .250 | Baxes, Cleveland... ... ian cab abe 3 oe - 
23 109 .238 | Strickland, Cleveland... iia 341 81 9 39 238 é 
32 368 357 Bae ee 129 473 122 17 35-237 
Smit! . ICAO. . ~~~ s+ 73 8 3 2 
CLUB PITCHING (Unofficial) Bertola, W fashington. eee ao a2 8 1 30 236 
h. rr. bb. so. era. ouse, pcceemenas tak 11. z 
Queaeeac ooo LANG 10h BE B28 188 3:24 | Gh, Douek cE ta at 4 18 se 
Baltimore...... 45 1,400 1, 646 599 830 3.62 | Green, Boston......... i? 38 OO 12 1230 
es 38 1384 11230 646 635 798 3 reg reindeer rt 27 
Washington... 46 1/360 11358 701 460 600 4.01 | Zernlél, Detroit... 73 177 30 4 39 “226 
Nee 33 1360 1326 732 432 824 2:39 | Porter. Washinaton ola) ae ee “228 
ene agers 44 1,361 1,453 757 492 697 4/32 | Daley, Boston... 11. 65 199 38 4 : 
Kansas City... . , thee Ee ee ae gton... 91 237 53 5 23 Bie 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) Cuan Baltimore... 114 346 Mg 
(Partial Listing) Harris, Detroit. ....... La aire Sasa 
& ab. h,. hr. rbi. ne Brown, Cleveland...... 
Pee ered tee oe? tee oO ai caes PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
Kuenn, Detroit........ 139 561 ee 27 94 "327 ee : 
Kaline, Detroit. 136 511 rf 6 57 1314 § PS aes 3 6 1.26 
Snyder, Kansas 1 33 Te BH 3 Brodowskl Cleveland... 18 30 8 3 8 ter 
Snyder, Kansas 3 ae 70 1306 rodowski, Cle oe Oe. ‘ 
Pox, Chic a 156 624 191 2 Ten Nee vores cane 
i teca, Clewdands. 5. 148 570 172 21 92 -302 eis! Ghiongo.. ae 87 16 os = Re 
Richardson, New York: 135 469 141 2 33. Wilhelm, Baltimore... 32 229 138 77 3 246 
Tuttle, Kansas City.... 126 463 139 7 43 -300 | Wilhelm, Balthnore..... 33 8s ine Tee 
Woodling, Baltimore... 140 440 132 14--77 .300 Pascual, Washington... 32 86 18 6 2.65 
Skowron, New York.... 74 282 84 15 59 298 | Shaw, Chicago......... 44 133 79 12 10 268 
Kluszewski, Chicago... 31 101 30 2 10 sae! Perry, Cleveland....... 44 168 Bae 
Nieman, Baltimore,.... 118 360 105 21 60. oF | Town oniwecuees. = | 60 8 @ 8 227 
Romano, Chicago. ..... Beer ee 10. a0 ago | Daihnae, New York sas 0 cae-90: 101 11 10 2.92 
Power, Cleveland... ... 147 595 172 10. 60 .289 | Ditmar, Mew nore... 30 182 tie a 
Smith, Kansas City... 108 292 84 ,) 31 .288 O'Dell, Baltimore... ... 38 199 8 11 6 2:96 
7>~ Mantle, New York... .. 144 541 154 31 75 ae Dan chewiGston * 98 134 BA Lae ieae 
Cerv. Kansas City... : SEE ETN eae or ane Cour new Mark Te 8 LB aoe 
Herzog, Kansas City... 38 123 35 1 10 .285 Stobbs, Washington. 41 91 5 1 6 3.03 
Berra, New York...... 131 472 134 19 69 .284 Fiches Bultimorans 27 89 18 593 
White, Boston,........ 119 377-107 \~ bs Ae: 284 | Oe how Werk. 3) 204 113 16 10 3.04 
Robinson, Baltimore... 88 313 89 4 24. 3 | Fornieles, Boston... . 46 83 2. ota 
Lopen, K. City-N. ¥... 147 540 153 22 93 .283 | Fornieles, Boston...... 48 83 34 § 2312 
Pilarcik, Baltimore... |. 12 oie ie. 1b be ane | Wynn, Cbicace ea eenetar nasi 22 ee oe 
Malzone, Boston....... 154 604 169 19 92 .280 | Wynn, Chicago... .. 193 (13 ib Sas 
Lepeio, Boston-Detrolt, 79 218 61 7 25 280 Daley Kansas City... 39-216 124 46 3 3.17 
Lemon, Washington... 147 531 148 33 100 .279 Dey eae cieedita LTE 76) eens 3.20 
Kubek, New York..... 132 512 143 6 651 1279 relia Ua hide! So 88 209 119 15 9 3 
ost etroit........., 148 522 145 21 60 .278 peters ek 12 38 22 1 0 3:32 
Stephens, Boston. .:..; 92 270 75 3 39 1278 Romer ae 34 298 124 17 9 3:36 
PP enecn 188 535 148 28 112 1277 | Blaylock, New York... 33 238 133 17 10 3:88 
Jensen, Boston........ 4 5 * . Lary, Detroft..vicgee oat 
sANi shicago..... 66 210 58 0 27 1276 , De | 34304 114 14 15 3.62 
ene, fish Be 242 88 2 4 -278 | Rletce, Chleasous eae ee ee 
Ram cave Geo BE ATA 1B HE 2k) Mob, Clveeaas 36 tas a MS ah a 
Maris, Kansas City..... < a. ick “Washo : ‘ 
pemiaee OW 4d Boh Cs a ot ee 
(oP Bes Rr 5 1272 | Brewer, Boston........ 3 77 
ceeeeewees Clty...) BS 162) 44° & Sue Burnside, Detroit .. 380 62 48 1 3 3. . 
Siebern, New York...., 120 380 103 11 53 .271 ; , De teas 31164 80 11 9 3.79 
; ; 5 .268 | Brown, Baltimore...... an 
Bridges, Detroit....... 116 381 102 : oe ee Latah Chicas 37 156 97 8 : 
Beequer, Washington... 108 220 59 | 8 | Morgan. Demet ae 46 93 39-1. 4 3.87 
, Chicago-K.C.., 70 153 41 3 17 126 gan, “ie 6 33(« | SBS 
Tepes ean Cie HL UR 4h 3 HE 27] Loe Baatnone, 20202 gr 283 sik if a4 388 
Bee esc f : Clevenger, Washington, 50 11 : 
Williams, Kansas City,. 130 488 130 16 74 .266 , 0 33 174 89 5 11 3.93 
ing, i : Oy -265 | Terry, K. C.-N. Y..... 
Pevmiaiiners: or). 185 418 110. 08 Bocaes | Peau Pepe ease 107. 9 11 3.94 
Boyd, Baltimore. . 128 415 110. 3 40: 1264 | Garcia, Cleveland... 29 72 3 6 4,00 
Ne ee - 161 358 “eo gk 263 | Bell, Cleveland, ... 44 234 136 16 11 4.04 
Wilson, Detroit... .. 67 228 60 4 35. Bell, Boston. Bk OBay Sagan 
; t, Boston....... 117 298 78 11 42 .262 aumann, hess : 27.22 «20 4.09 
Japlousky Kansas City. 125 bo 7 93 § dex Aria Chicago gn 40 135 63 6 10 4k 
Allison, Washington... 150 570 149 30 85 .261 | Grim, ne Vso 20 00" ABU See 
Martin, Cleveland,.... 73 241 63 9 24 :261 | Moore, quote, Boston. 64 eee 7 4.44 
Aparicio, Chicago... |. | 152 612 157 6 52 .:257| Monbouquette, Boston. eater 
Colavite, Cleveland pte tyee ter er AMee rene 37 234 95 13 19 4.15 
Melee Gosiom. 103 272 69°10 43 .254]| Grant, Cleveland. ...._ 38 165 85 10 7 4,1 
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Sporting Events—Batting, Home Run, Pitching Champions 805 
Champion Batters and Their Averages 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Player Club Aver, Year Player Club Aver. 
a teins tc. ...| Philadelphia. .| .368 || 1933........| FOXX......... 
-|B. Waner.....Bittsburgh...| .362 |/1934.. brig... .sec; New eee 388 
Vaughan Pittsburgh. .385 5 5 349 
% Pittsburgh .373 388 
St. Louis. «374 371 
< 349 
381 
352 
1942 Williams. . << n 1356 
eeoes--|Appling......|Chicago.....| .328 
Walker.......|Brooklyn...,| .357 rere Wapcoae. Boncreaa se Claveistialenas 327 
Cavarretta...|Chicago.....) .355 1945 .......|Stirnweiss....| New York... 
Musial - 46 Washington. . 


St. Louis.... 365 
Philadelphia.,| .363 
St. Lo 


BROS ee slsia<s .|Brooklyn.,,..| .344 

rea New York...| .345 Cleveland. 

US aie ae .| Philadelphia. .| *.338 Detroit... 

1956... a Milwaukee...| .328 New York 

$OB7.- 0. a St. Louis.....| .351 Boston. 

NPGS. occ .|Philadelphia,.| .350 Boston 

LS ee Milwaukee... 55 Detroit 
Champions in 1959 based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 

Home Run Leaders 
ear National League Year American League 

1933 Klein, Philadelphia....... Ri nema es 1933 |Foxx, Philadelphia. . aa sae 
1934 (Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New York 35 1934 Gehrig, New York......... 49 
1935 j|Berger,-Boston............2000- 34 1935 |Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Det 36 
1936. Ott, New York......%...-.sse+-- -33 1936 |Gehrig, New York......... .49 
1937 |Ott,.New York; Medwick -3l 1937 |DiMaggio, New York 46 
1938 |Ott, New YorK.......-.+sse---e- 36|| 1938 |Greenberg, Detroit...........-++- soles 
1939 |Mize, St. Louis. 28 1939 |Foxx, Boston........-+ccccessesss «35 
1940 |Mize, St. Louis.. 43 1940 |Greenberg, Detroit aero (alate ayeiee wrtcatarste ee 
1941 |Camilli, Brooklyn ..34 1941 |Williams. Boston BA CRINOMR Oo weal 
1942 |Ott, New York. -30 1942 |Williams, Boston......... assis Rec 
1943 |Nicholson, Chicago.......-.- eee pee 29|| 1943 |York,. Detroit........ oe ace eee 2134 
1944 |Nicholson, Chicago........ wiesaee edera se 33 1944 |Etten, New York... ...eceeesseenevess 22 
1945 |Holmes, Boston...... iielene atale'ponetaineere -28 1945 |Stephens, St. Louis.......+.++--+«+s 24 
1946 |Kiner, Pittsburgh...........2...+++.-23|| 1946 |Greenberg, Detroit..........++.+---- 44 
1947 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York.....51 1947 |Williams, Boston. .....ceccccecsnssee 32 
1948 /|Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York..... 40 1948 |DiMaggio, New York .....+-+-++-+-- ~39 
1949 |Kiner, Pittsburgh........-.sereeerees 54 1949 |Williams, Boston..........- 43 
1950 |Kiner, Pittsburgh........-...-eeseeeee 47 950 |Rosen, Cleveland.......... 37 
1951 |Kiner, Pittsburgh.......-...-eeeeeeee 42 1951 iZernial, Chieago-Philadelphia 33 
1952 /|Kiner, Pittsburgh; Sauer, Chicago..... 37 1952 |Doby, Cleveland -32 
1953 |Mathews, Milwaukee........ 47 1953. |Rosen, Cleveland. . 43 
1954 (|Kluszewski, Cincinnati..........+.-.. 1954 |Doby, Cleveland... 32 
1955 |Mays, New York. ....-.-.-eeseveeres 1955 |Mantle, New York. .37 
1956 (Snider, Brooklyn.........-..+..- 1956 |Mantle, New York. -52 
1957 + |Aaron, Milwaukee........-...+- 1957 + |Sievers, Washington.........++--+++-+ 42 
1958 (|Banks, Chicago..........--++-+. 1958 |Mantle, New York...................42 
1959 (Mathews, Milwaukee.............--- 1959 |Colavito, Cleveland; Killebrew, Wash. .42 


All-time Major League Record—60—Babe Ruth, New York Yankees (A), 1927. 


Champion Pitchers and Their Averages 
(Percentage leaders, based on 15 or more victories) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Yr. Pitcher, club W.-L.) Aver. || Yr..| Pitcher, club W.-L. | Aver. 
1933. . |Benjamin Cantwell, Boston..| 20-10] .667 ||1933. . |Robert Grove, Philadelphia.. | 24-8 -750 
1934. . |Dizzy Dean, St. Louis...... 30-7 "811 ||1934. .|Vernon Gomez, New York...) 26-5 .839 
1935. .|William Lee, Chicago.......| 20-6 -769 ||1935. . |Elden Auker, Detroit....... 18-7 .720 
1936. .|\Carl Hubbell, New York....| 26-6 *813 ||1936. . [Monte Pearson, New York.,| 19-7 .721 
937. . |Carl Hubbell, New York.... 22-8 .733 |\1937. .|John Allen, Cleveland...... 15-1 -938 
1938. . |William Lee, Chicago....... 22-9 7710 ||1938. .|Red Ruffing, New York,....| 21-7 .750 
1939. . |Paul. Derringer, Cincinnati. . 22-7 .781 ||1939. . |Robert Grove, Boston...... 15-4 -789 
1940... |Fred Fitzsimmons, Brooklyn.| 16-2 .889 ||1940. . Schoolboy Rowe, Detroit....} 16-3 -842 
1941. . |Elmer Riddle. Cincinnati... | 19-4 +826 ||1941..|Vernon Gomez, New York..| 15-5 .750 
1942. . |Lawrence French, Brooklyn. | 15-4 1789 ||1942. . |Ernest Bonham, New York..| 21-5 | .808 
1943. . |Morton Cooper, St. Louis... 21-8 "724 ||1943..|Spud Chandler, New York..| 20-4 833 
1944. . |Theodore Wilks, St. Louis... 17-4 .810 ||1944. . (Tex Hughson, Boston....... 18-5 .783 
1945. . |Harry Brecheen, St. Louis... | 15-4 “789 ||1945. . |Harold Newhouser, Detroit 25-9 .735 
1946. . (Murry Dickson, St. Louis... | 15-6 -714 ||1946. . |Boo Ferriss, Boston. ... 25-6 .806 
1947. . |Lawrence Jansen, New York.} 21-5 .808 || 1947. .|Allie Reynolds, New Yor 19-8 .704 
1948. . |Harry Brecheen, St. Louis... 20-7 .741 ||1948..|John Kramer, Boston.. 18-5 .783 
1949. . |Preacher Roe, Brooklyn..... 15-6 .714 ||1949. . |Ellis Kinder, Boston.... 23-6 .793 
1950. . |Salvatore Maglie, New York.| 18-4 -818 ||1950. . |Victor Raschi, New York 21-8 .724 
1951. . |Preacher Roe, Brooklyn..... 2-3 .880 ||1951. . |Robert Feller, Cleveland. 22-8 .733 
1952. . |Hoyt Wilhelm, New York... 15-3 -833 || 1952. . ;Robert Shantz, Philadelphi 24-7 774 
1953... Carl Erskine, Brooklyn..... 20-6 .769 || 1953. .|Ed Lopat, New York....... 16-4 .800 
1954. . John Antonelli, New York... 21-7 ‘750 ||1954. . |Sandalio Consuegra, Chicago| 16-3 .842 
1955. ./\Don Newcombe, Brooklyn... | 20-5 ‘800 || 1955. . \Thomas Byrne, New York...| 16-5 .762 
1956. . |Don Newcombe, Brooklyn... 27-7 1794 \|1956. .|Whitey Ford, New York,...| 19-6 -760 
1957. . (Robert Buhl, Milwaukee....| 18- -720 || 1957 { Thomas Sturdivant, N. Y.| 16-6 +727 
| { Warren Spahn, Milwaukee 22-11| .667 -+| | Richard Donovan, Chicago| 16-6 927 
1958..|{ Lew Burdette, Milwaukee. | 20-10) .667 |/1958.. Bob Turley, New York.....| 21-7 .750 
1959. . iRoy Face, Pittsburgh..... 18-1 .947 |\1959. . [Robert Shaw, Chicago...... 18-6 .750 


Champions in 1959 are based on unoffi 
ERA Leaders in 1959—Stu Miller, San 


cial statistics available at close of season. 
Francisco (N), 2.84; Hoyt Wilhelm, Baltimore, 2.19. 


CY YOUNG MEMORIAL AWARD, 1959—Early Wynn, Chicago White Sox (A.L.). Record: 22-10. 


ee ® 


806 Sporting Events—Attendance; Most Valuable Players; Amateurs 
Major League Baseball Attendance 
L_LEA 


ONA a 
1959 1958 1957 


2,070,720 | 1,845,556 
aes 1,272,625 
hicago..... ’ C 
Pittsburgh. 1,359,917 | 1,311,988 
Milwaukee. 


1,749,112 ; 1,971,101 
29,953 | 1,063 


St, Louis... 2... H 063,730 

Philadelphia....| 802,815} 931,110 

Cincinnati. ‘1 1] 801/298 | 788,582 |1,070,850 
Total........| 9,994,200 |10,164,596 18,819,601 


Previous Years 


1956—8,649,567 1953—7,419,721|| 1956—7,893,683 


1955—7,674,412 1952—6,339,148| | 1955—8,942,971 1952—8,293,896 
19848013617 1951—7,244/002 | 1954—7,922,364 1951—8,882,674 


Data for 1957 and. 1958 for Los Angeles and San Francisco (N. L.) refer to the former Brooklyn 
Dodgers and New York Giants respectively. 


MAJOR LEAGUE ATTENDANCE RECORDS 

All-time Season Record, One Clut=s 620,621-Cleveland ‘Indians, 1948. 

All-time Season Record, One Clu ,620, eveland In 4 = 

Record Attendance, Six-Game World Series—420,874—1959 Series between Los Angeles Dodgers and 
Chicago White Sox. (Exceeded seven-game Series. record.) 

Record Attendance, World Series Game—92,706—fifth game, 1959 Series, Los Angeles, Oct. 6. 

Kecord Attendance, Regular Season Game—84,587—Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 12, 
1954, in doubleheader between Cleveland Indians and New York Yankees. Cleveland won both, 4 to 1 
and 3 to 2. (Including the pass list of 1,976, overall attendance was 86,563.) 

Attendance, Regular-Season Single Game—78,672—Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, April 18, 1958, 
in opening game between Los Angeles Dodgers and San Francisco Giants. 

Exhibition Game—93,103—Game honoring Roy Campanella; New York Yankees vs. Los Angeles 
Dodgers, Los Angeles Coliseum, May 7, 1959. 


Most Valuable Player Awards 


cares vated below were made by the Leagues, 1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 
since ‘ 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Year Player Club Year Player Club 
1928—Jim Bottomley ............. Tea a St. Louis | 1928—Mickey Cochrane............... Philadelphia 


1929—Rogers Hornsby ........cseeccecces:: Chicago | 1929—No award 
1930—No award. 
1931—Frankie Frisch... 
1932—Chuck Klein... 
1933—Carl Hubbell... 


1930—No award 


. .St. Louis | 1931—Lefty Grove... -Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


1934—Dizzy Dean...... . .St, Louis | 1934—Mickey Cochrane 

1935—Gabby Hartnett.........sccccwesece: Chicago | 1935—Hank Greenberg. . . .Detro 
NOBGe-Carl- Hubbell... oo. ccc cccses chavs New York | 1936—Lou Gehrig. - -New York 
POSTS —JOC= MOA WiOK ee. 1. ceca caineas a St. Louis | 1937—Charley Gehringer..... --.. Detroit 
1938—Ernie Lombardi.......... eins ate Cincinnati | 193 IMI YOK. Sty = eee eae es Ree Seensentin Boston 
1939—Bucky Walters..........,.....,,.Cincinnati | 1939—Joe DiMaggio SEOs nc ET 
1940—Frank McCormick................ Cincinnati | 1940—Hank Greenberg. ................. 
1941—Dolph Camilli .....................Brooklyn | 1941—Joe DiMaggio..........+-----++-- New York 
1942—Mort Coopers. 2. 2 .ccevcen es .--..St. Louis | 1942—Joe Gordon. .........0....e000- New York 
S9é3——Stian Mus al rons ov. seed edie s ceeen St. Louis | 1943—Spurgeon Chandler................ New York 
1944—Martin Marion..,...........-..6.- St, Louis | 1944—Hal Newhouser .............-..... Detroit 4 
1945 ——Phil) CAVArrettans, wise cca: os Wine cleus Chicago | 1945—Hal Newhouser ........2+0- 00. ss00e Detroit 
1946—Stan Musial. . ..».St. Louis | 1946—Ted Williams........ Semi eos Boston 
Theses Elliott... . Boston | 1947—Joe DiMaggio...........-......... New York 
1948—Stan Musial . St. Louis | 1948—Lou Boudreau.................... .Cleveland 
1949—Jackie Robinson Brooklyn | 1949—Ted Williams......................09 
1950—Jim Konstanty.. hiladelphia | 1950—Phil Rizzuto......-.............. New York 
ia ee, Campanella men Brooklyn | 1951—Larry (Yogi) Berra............ New York 
t pomeaeney J. (Hank) Sauer. ....Chicago | 1952—Robert (Bobby) Shantz...... Philadelphia 
953—Roy Campanella ........,. -. Brooklyn | 1953—Al Rosen ....... JP cae Cleveland 
1954—Willie Mays ....,.............,.New York 1954—Yogi Berra a 

bat Campanella sw. ikke cee ce Brooklyn | 1955—Yogi Berra . 

; bG—-Don= Newcombe ii........06. cc cn. Brooklyn | 1956—Mickey Mantle 

ot ma aay pane) BANOS 5s os aie Milwaukee | 1957—Mickey Mantle 

TORO =e Rrniee ames ae ee oes Chicago | 1958—Jackie Jensen. 


Pica twicy ie hearer: turn Chicago ' 1959—Jacob N, Fox * 
ear—Walter Alston, Los Angeles Dodgers (N),, 132 votes. 


= National Baseball Congress Non-Pro Champions 
To the United States champions there is wtional Baseball Congress Tournament in Wichita, Kans. 


Congress also sanctions District and State tournaenee $10,000, cash puree) hee Naga oe 


Year CHAMPION er 


F i RUNNER-UP 
1952 Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials Fort 
HORRY tort Leonara wWwosg ‘ ort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 
19b4 Wichite Co ans Boeing Hom onpers Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 


1955 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers Springfield (Mo.) Generals 


1956 Fort Wayne (Ind.) Dairymen Derive Gee MAP es 
1957 Sinton (Tex.) Plymouth Oilers Fort Wayne (Ind.) deeers 

1958 Drain (Oreg.) Black Sox Alpine (Texas) ¢ alrymen 
1959 Houston (Texas) Fed-Marts as) Cowboys 


Elgin (Ill.) Athletics 


Son iimateur and Junior Baseball Champions in 1959 
port, Pa. Aug. 29—Finals: Hambramck (Mich) Dearborn (Mich.) defeated San Antonio (Texas), 
ubpurn alt, -' + 
» 12-0. N.C.A.A. 

Gault. Aug. ao—Fineis” Tuine (ous Stoekton, | Finals: Okidhoma State defeated Arion 3 
Sikeston (Mo.), 3-1. Consolation: Stamford (Conn,) | ship, West peg A as eal League Champion- 
eee to Alto (Calif.), 5-4, Army, 4-3 (12 innings) 7 30—Navy defeated 
27Finals: L ambtonsbhip, ects ton Pa., Aug. Western Conference Standings—1, Min t 
County (Pa.). $- Beach (Calif.) defeated Greene | 10-2; 2 (tie), Illinois and Wisconsin, 9-6. 
American Amateur Baseball Congress Cham- | mio te Coast Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 


pionship, Battle Creek, Mich., Sept, 23--Finele Warn etoe ne: Southern California defeated 


EE eS 
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Sporting Events—No-Hit Games; Longest Games; Longest Throw 807 
Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


(Complete Nine-inning Games) 


Date Pitcher Club Score 
a ....| Washington-Boston A... 1-0 
weveeeeeea(Chicago-Detroit A... ..sscees a: 2-0 
edainresate enna ....++|New York-Philadelphia A....,.... 6-0 
Ea Mele .|New York-Philadelphia A....... 2-0 
.| Boston-Philadelphia . 4-0 
St. Louis-Boston + oy Bisiguantatatal tate 5-0 
Brooklyn-Philadelphia 10-1 
Chicago-Boston alata 6-0 
M. New York-Pittsburgh 11-0 
1931—Ap: .|Cleveland-St. Louis A. : 9-0 
- 1931—Aug. ah é Washington-Boston A, 5-0 
1934—Sept. 18 St. Louis-Boston A ......... 1-2 
1934—Sept. 21.. PSD : St. Louis-Brooklyn WN. (2nd game)... 3-0 
1935—Aug. 31.. ......-| Kennedy Chicago-Cleveland A.........see0e8 5-0 
1937—June 1... ‘ oe Chicago-St. Louis A,........... was 8-0 
1938—June 11., . = ..|Cincinnati-Boston N...........2005 3-0 
1938—June 15.. A F .|Cincinnati-Brooklyn N (night game). 6-0 
1938—Aug. 27... |e! bry New York-Cleveland A, {2nd game) .. 13-0 
1940—April 16... : ..(Cleveland-Chicago A... sess eeeeee 1-0 
1940—April 30 C Brookiyn-Cincinnati N.......... A 3-0 
1941—Aug. 30. ; ..|St. Louis-Cincinnati_ N.........+.+6+ 2-0 
1944—April 27 Risa .|Boston-Brooklyn N... es... eee nee 2-0 
ny peed a Seo oui N te inne owe 1-0 
44—June 22.... oston-. D! 5 nnings).. 
1945—Sept. 9... Philadelphia-St. Louis A..... a 4 Cares a 
1946—April 23 Head Brooklyn-Boston N......---++--0e> 5-0 
1946—-April 30 Cleveland-New YorE A...........+- 1-0 
41947—June 18.... Cincinnati-Boston N. (night game) 6-0 
1947—July 10 Black Cleveland-Philadelphia A.. 3-0 
1947—Sept. 3 Philadelphia- Wash. m A. 3-0 
1948—June 30 aoe een isis Cleveland-Detroit A........,..++ . 2-0 
1948—Sept. 9 armey Brooklyn-New York N. (night game). 2-0 
1950—Aug. 11. Seeperee ..|Boston-Brooklyn WN. (night game).... 7-0 
1951—May 6 wes Pittsburgh-Boston. A. (2nd game).... 3-0 
1951—July 1 Pane san Cleveland-Detroit A. (1st game),..... 2-1 
1951—July 12 4 i New York-Cleveland A. (night game). 1-0 
1951—Sept. 28... New York-Boston A. (first game).... 8-0 
1952—-May 15.. Detroit-Washington A...........+4- 1-0 
1952—June 19 Brooklyn-Chicago N............240- 5-0 
1952 Detroit-New York A...........s+-. 1-0 
1953——May 6 St. Louis-Philadelphia A (night game) 6-0 
1954—June 12 ....|Milwaukee-Philadelphia N.......... 2-0 
1955—May 12 Chieago-Pittsburgh N.....-.-...++:- 4-0 
1956—May 12 x Brooklyn-New York N.......-...,. 3-0 
1956—July 14. . Boston-Chicago A.....4+s-+s+eeeee: 4-0 
1956—Sept. 25. MNERGLICS = facie. o ower a0 Brooklyn-Philadelphia N. (night game) 5-0 
1956—Oct. 8.2.02... 00% Larsen (4)........ .....|New York A. Brooklyn N 
: (World Series) 51:2 Satercisw stesee evalua a 2-0 
1957—Aug. 20 ..1{Chicago-Washington A..........++. 6-0 
1958—July 20..........-.- ,.)Detroit-Boston A......+.++-.6: i 3-0 
1958—Sept. 20............ ...\Baltimore-New York A...... 1-0 


(1) Perfect game, no one reaching first base. (2) Newsom pitched nine hitless innings, then 
allowed one hit in tenth. (3) Opening game of season. (4) Perfect game, first World Series no-hitter. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 R H-E 

Brooklyn 000000—1 92 

IRORtOD <>. - 22 os cee os 000000—1 15 2 
Game called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes of play. 

Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy, 

AMERICAN LEAGUE—23 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 

Philadelphia ......---eevs seers reer deer ceees 001000000000000000000003—4 16 2 

Boston... . 2. ev ree cae eee ec eee ene “““poo000r000000000000000000—-1 15 1 

Time of game-4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 

TOIL 2c nce eve cece ce reece ssenseccceesasees 000000100000000000000000-1 il 3 

Philadelphia ......----2 ce eseeer ene recta n ee 000100000000000000000000—-1 6 It 

Time of game, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness. Batteries—Mueller (1938 innings). 


Trout (444) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 

LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 

LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Sept, 11, 1946 

innati Co0c0000000000000000—-0 10 2 

cleviers oococo000000000000000 81 

Game called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves. (National League) played 20 scoreless innings, 
Aug. 1, 1918, before Pittsburgh won in the 21st inning, 2 to 0. 

LONGEST 9-INNING GAME—AMERICAN LEAGUE—3 Hr. 52 Min.—New York, N. Y., May 1953 

The longest nine-inning game in the history of major league baseball—3 hours 52 minutes—was 
layed in Yankee Stadium, New York, May 25, 1953, between the New York Yankees and the 

oston Red Sox. The Red Sox won, 14-10. It required 2 hours 18 minutes to complete the first 
five innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them pitchers. NATIONAL LEAGUE—3 Hr. 50 Min.—Chicago 
Cubs defeated San Francisco Giants, 20 to 9, at Chicago Aug. 13, 1959. 

LONGEST MAJOR LEAGUE DOUBLE-HEADER—7 Hr. 24 Min.—St. Louis, Mo., June 8, 1958. 


The longest double-header in major league history—7 hours 24 minutes—was played by the Philadel- 
phia Phillies and the St. Louis Cards in St. Louis June 8, 1958, Harry Anderson’s two-run homer in 
the 14th inning gave the Phillies a 6-to-4 victory and a split with St. Louis. The Cardinals won the 


first game, 6 to 5, in 10 innings. 


Long Throw Record 
Outfielder Don Grate of the Minneapolis Millers (American Association) threw a baseball 445 
feet 1 inch during a field day with special events at Metropolitan Stadium, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 
27, 1956. He retired at end of 1957 season, 


808 Sporting Events—Babe Ruth’s Records 


- f 11 t players, died in Memorial Hospital, New Ye 
George Herman (Babe) Ruth ope 2 baseball’s jeg Bs ae sa age ecb. 6. 


ul 


4 19 
jayed with the New York Yankees from 1920 to 1934 as an outfielder, and in 1927 set a new 
oreo Home runs in one season. His last public appearance was at the premiere of the motion 
“The Babe Ruth Story’ in New York City, July 26, 1948. 


: 


as Saste League Pos. G AB R HH HR SB BA PO A E FA 
altimore- P 
Providence...Inter......P-of...... 46 121 22 28 1 4 231 20 87 4 | 
1914 Boston........American..P......... 5 10 1 2 0 O. 0 8 1, 
1915 Boston.......- American..P-of...... 42 92 16 29 4 0 .315 17% -65 2 oe 
1916 Boston. .... ..-American..P-of..... ao OF “136. "18-37 3 0 272 24 3 
1917 Boston... ..American..P-of...... 52 123 14 40 2 0 325 19 101 2 .984 
1918 Boston . American. . P-1b-of. 95 317 50 95 11 6. 270 18 . 
1919 Boston*.. ~American..P-of.. 130 432-103 139 29 7 322-2 49 3 .990 
1920 New York. . American.. P-1b-0 . 142 458 158 172 54 14.376 259 21 19 a 
1921 New York. ‘American..P-of-lb.:, 152 540 177 204 59 17 .378 348 16 13 .- 
1922 New York..... American..Of........ 110 403 94 128 ~35 2 .315. 226 14 9 .964 
1923 New York..... American..Of........ 152 522 151 205 41 ° 27 .393 378 11 .973 
1924 New York..... American..Of....... . 153 629 143 46 9 .378 340 18 14 .962 
98 6 104 25 2 .290 207 15 6 .974 
184 47 11 .372 308 il 7 97 
192 60 7 .356 328 14 13.96: 
173 54 4 323 304 8 975 
172 +46 5 .345 240 5 4 984 
186 49 10 .359 2 10 10 .965 
199 46 § .373 237 5 7 972 
156 41 2 .341 212 10 9 961 
138 4 301 215 9 7 .970 
105 22 1 288 197 3 8 .962 
13 6270-481 39 1 2 952 


WORLD’S SERIES RECORD ‘ 


Year Club League G AB R H 
1915 Boston. ,...... American, . 1 1 0 1) =a ae 000 oe ‘ * ri doo 
1916 Boston... . 1... American. .P Io 6 O-°20 | 0-9 0-200 -—2) ee nage 
1918 Boston. 2/217! American. - 3°. 6 O- d- O80 |.2002 S41 enero 
1921 New York.....American.. Of 6 16 3 5 1 2 313 9 0 0 1.000 
1922 New York... :: American. . 0 6: I> -4 220-0 8s ee 
1923 New York..... American. . 6 19 8 7 3 0 (368 17 0 1.944 > 
1926 New York. -American.. Of 7 20 6 6 4 1 1300 8 2 0 1.000 r 
1927 New York. , American. . 4 15 4 6 2 1 7400 10 0 0 1.000 + 
1928 New York. - American. . 4 16 9 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 4 
1932 New York. ....American.. 4 15 6 5 2 OQ .333 8 0 1 889 S| 
World series totals...........-.. piaiel ns 41 129 37 42 15 4 .325 73 12 2.977 ~ 
e . ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
ear eagu 
1 adgate® oe Re ee ee 
merican 2-5 9 ©0200 0 500'5.000.5 0) Sai ene 
All-star game totals 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 .333 1 0 0 1.000 
=n ae PITCHING RECORD 
c u League G I 
nets Paltimore-Providenoe.. -International.. 35 245 % 9 ii ato 3 “3 Tol 130 = 
son. merican 22 2 1 ae = 3. 
aote peon - American 39 218 18 6 965 166 ae ao 112 3 : 
1917 Boston: American 44 324 23 12 .657 230 83 63. 118 170 1.75 
ai Boston 2 Amman 3 Be 3 oe a ie ik ie aoe 
MAD -BOStOD wo. ss wesies ei sso American % 41 49 =40 2.22 
1920 et wore SUANOA Neha, 06 e-acere American oF ise . eats a 5 44 58 = 30 2.97 
qeet us Siar Page aS American 2 9 2 01.000 14 10 y 00 
eee York Ee gee American De OES SL OE OOOmn TE aes 3 19 5 xo0 
OVE hens vig American... 1 9. 1-. 0.4.00. dae sp o= 6 es Ree B00 : 
Major league totals...... 76. 974, 408 by 44s ace 
Y CY CSA Rare Saar vis us 7en 163 1,220 92 44 676 974 400 307 443 486 2,24 
ae an ees SERIES PITCHING RECORD : 
easu 
tote capa : Suatidsi< ai vs American isiesis S$ sr ‘ 61.000 a ee ‘ 
oston......, eoveeeeAmerican,.... 2 ae, 2 0 1,000 18 - : > 4.0.64 
World’s series totals........... 3 31 = 
ins viele 3 01.000 19 3 3 410 0.87 
: REGULAR v 
Most home runs, lifetime—1714. ene Ee lesa TENG ES 
Most Rome Pune, AO SBa, Lesene—to8, oat eae Tenet Ma, dtetins 2-209, 
Most home rung, major ieness oe Most Years 100 of more TUns bate, ee eo 
Most years leading | fonone oe pies Boe Most long hits “itelime ot 300" fied teeray) Cea 
Baoet years 50 or more home runs—4- Most roars deans leader in long hite—2. 
Mm years 40 or more home runs—il. Most ong hits, season—119. 
Most times two or more homers in game—T2 Ost yours pases on long hits, lifetime—2,920. 


ost home runs with bases full, seas e {ost years league leader in éxtra bas 
Most home runs, five consecutive Meets! (ied. hits—9, es on long 


Most runs in league, season 177 * Most extra bases on long hits, season— 
Most years leading league in runs—8, Wie years 100 or more extra bases Cn iane 


: (tied). 


, i 
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cee years 200 or more extra bases on long PITCHING RECORD 


Most total bases, season—457. Most consecutive inni total 
Most years league leader, in total bases—6, (tied). series) — Ris ONES POS rae 


ugging percentage, lifetime—.690. Pitcher winning longes 
Most years league leader in slugging percentage— a longest game—14 innings. 
ie Re RUTH’S OVERALL PAY 
Most bases on balls, lifetime—2,056. Rg Team Salary 
fost Years league leader, bases on bails, EN pete tra ey eee Sanne ngeen eee 
Most consecutive years league leader, bases on | 4218 Boston Amer. : ree 
Most years 100 or mor 1s— 1917 Boston (Amer. 
Most bases on Bo ar tad | ea = 1918 Boston (Amer. 
ost strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. on eates Ara y ee +s 
RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS | 1921 New York (Amer. 
Most series» played—10 (tied). ped 2A 
Most series hitting .300 or better—6. er noe oe rater ; 
Highest batting average—series—.625. 1995 New York ( eee 
Ppeer sock, total sctier ay i 1993 New York (Amer. 
i ed). ; 
Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9. tl new pagh haere 
Most base hits—four game series—10. ngg0) New York eet 
Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 1930 New York (Am ee 
Most home runs, total series—15. 1931 New York ayer 
Most home runs, seven game series—4 (tied). 1932 Ne york amen! 
Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 1933 New York ¢ Teas 
Most times three home runs, game—2. 934 ew york Feat 
Most total bases, total series—96 (broken). 193 Phi oN v ) er.) 
Most total bases, four game series—22. 1935 Bos on K oN ens era 2000 
Most total bases, game—12. 1938 Brooklyn (Nat.)...--+++-++-ss+rss 15,000 
Most long hits in four game series—6. Exhibitions “ioc namaste ea 150,000 
Most long hits in six game series—5 (tied), 10 World SeriesS.......-.++ee- eee eeeeeceee 42,417 
Most long hits, rotal series— 22, 7 Series place money. ....+--.++++++++eeess 3,100 
a — series—54, aaa 
eh oe. nes, grea (twice). ; Total .. 2... -0 oe eet tte ree cee seve ese $1,091,477 
‘ost times batte ree runs, one inning--2. 
Most bases on balls—total series—33. . io Eee re from Baltimoteiend tales 
Most bases on balls, six game series—8. see, 
Most bases on balls, seven game series—11. Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
Most bases on balls, game—4. 13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
ts, total series—30 (broken). Cooperstown, N. Y- 


Most strikeouts, to 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
The shrine of organized baseball, dedicated June 12, 1939, is located in Cooperstown, N. ¥- 


Alexander, Grover. C. Duffy, Hugh McGinnity, Joseph J. 
Anson (Cap), Adrian C Evers, John J. McGraw, John J. 

Baker (Home Run), J. Frank Ewing (Buck), William B. Nichois (Kid), Charles A. 
Barrow, Edward G. Foxx, James E. O’Rourke, James H. 
Bender (Chief), Charles Frisch, Frank Ott (Mel), Melvin T. 
Bresnahan, Roger Gehrig (Lou), Henry Louis Pennock, Herbert J. 


Brouthers, Dan Gehringer, Charles Plank, Edward S. 
Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P. Greenberg, Henry Benjamin Radbourne (Old Hoss), Charlie 


Bulkeley, Morgan C. Griffith, Clark C. Robinson, Wilbert 
Burkett, Jesse C. Grove (Lefty), Robert M. Ruth (Babe), George H. 
Cartwright, Alexander J., Jr. Hartnett (Gabby), Charles L. | Schalk, Raymond W. 
Chadwick, Henry Heilmann, Harry Edwin Simmons (Al), Aloysius Harry 
Chance, Frank L, Hornsby, Rogers Sisier, George H. 
Chesbro, John D. Hubbell, Carl Spalding, Albert G. 
Clarke, Fred Jennings, Hugh Speaker (Tris), Tristram E. 
Cobb, Tyrus R. Johnson, Byron B. Terry, William H. 
Cochrane (Mickey), Gordon s. Johnson, Walter P. Tinker, Joseph B. 
Collins, Edward T. Keeler, William Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
Collins, James Kelly iene) Mike J. Vance (Dazzy), Arthur Charles 
Comiskey, Charles A. Klem, William J. Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Connolly, Thomas H. Lajoie, Napoleon Wagner (Honus), John Peter x 
Crawford (Wahoo), Samuel E. Landis, Kenesaw M. Wallace, Roderick J. 
Cronin, Joseph Edward Lyons, Theodore A. Walsh, Edward A. 
Cummings (Candy), W. A. Mack, Connie Waner, Paul Glee 
Dean (Dizzy), Jay Hanna Maranville, Walter J.(Rabbit) | Wheat, Zachariah Davis 
Delahanty. Ed Mathewson, Christy Wright, George 
Dickey, William M. McCarthy, Joseph V. Wright, Harry 
DiMaggio, Joseph Paul McCarthy, Thomas F. Young (Cy), Denton T. 
° ° 
Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 
“ Source: Leagues’ Service Bureaus 
(For seating capacities, see Page 833) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Ft. from plate Ft. from plate RS.) 
a -e r “3 to fence Cit N f k to fence 
t ame of par ——_——— y ame of par — 
7 RF | OF | LF RF | CF| LF 
ee en a | me ee ee ee 
Yankee Stadium,...| 296] 461] 301 San Francisco.. |Candlestick Park. ..| 325) 420} 325 
Fenway Park...... 302| 420) 315||Los Angeles... *Coliseum. . 300] 420) 251 
Municipal Stadium.| 320 410| 320||Chicago....... Wrigley Fiel 353| 400] 355 
Briggs Stadium.....| 325 440| 340||Pittsburgh....|Forbes Field. . 300| 457) 365 
Chicago... Comiskey Park..... 352| 415| 352||Cincinnati..... Crosley Field. 366] 387) 328 
i Griffith Stadium....| 320] 401} 350)|St. TOUS. 2 a6 3 Busch Stadium 310) 426] 351 
Baltimore..... Memorial Stadium..| 309| 410) 309 Milwaukee... .|County Stadium....| 315 2| 320 
Kansas City.. |Kansas City Stad... 353] 421! 330||Philadelphia... Connie Mack Stad..| 329! 447] 334 


*Temporary new home of former Brooklyn Dodgers. The Giants completed Candlestick Park on 
San Francisco Bay, their permanent new home, late in 1959 with est. capacity of 42,900. Home run 


distances listed above are estimates. 


Cousins Share Record Soccer Pool 


William Stranaghan and James Gault, cousins, of Belfast, N. I. shared a record £300,684 ($841,815) 
in winning the British soccer pool in Feb. 1959. The winning ticket cost them 10 shillings. 


ee. 
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Sporting Events—All-Star Baseball Games eae 
Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1959 


National 
An All-Star game is played annually by teams composed of players from the American and 

Leagues. Formerly the teams were selected by a nationwide poll of fans, but beginning 

procedure was changed to one in which the players, coaches 


in 1958 the 
and managers make the selections, 


deductions for taxes and expenses, 75% of the receipts, as well as TV and radio revenue, goes into 
the players’ pension fund. The game was not played in 1945, 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, Pe 


a 6 ee 0000020002 8 0 
1200100x—4 9 1 


National 


ECOND GAME—New York City, July 10, 1934 
ape ye yee 00026100v0—9 14 : 


THIRD GAME—Cleveland, July 8, 1935 
National...........000100000—1 4 1 
Amieriean.....=.... 210019000 x—4 8 0 
Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 
Dean, and J. Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder 
and Hemsley. Winner, Gomez; loser, Walker. 
Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 


FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 
American...,...... 000000 3:00—3 7 1 
National "1i0- 2.0.0 20 0 O.x—4 9° 0 


Paid attendance—25,556; 
FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
National. >.:..¢5... O00 1 1 10 0 03 13° (0 
American .. 4.268 00231200 x—8_ 13 2 
Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett; Mancuso, Gomez, 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; 

loser, J. Dean. 

Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 

SIXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 

American... .5...6. 000000001—1 7 
National.. ........1001002 0 x—4 8 0 

Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey; 
Vander Meer, W. Lee, M. Brown and Lombardi. 
Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gomez, 

Paid attendance—27,067; receipts $38,469.05. 
SEVENTH GAME—New York City, July 11, 1939 
National...........001000000Q—1 7 1 
American 000210000—3 6 1 

Batteries—Derringer, Lee, Fette and Lombardi; 
Ruffiing, Bridges, Feller and Dickey. Winner, 
Bridges; loser, Lee. 

Paid attendance—62,892; receipts $75,701. 
EIGHTH GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1940 
American,......... 00000000 0—0 3 1 
National 30000001 x—4 ¥- 0 
Batteries—Rufiing, Newsom, Feller, and Dickey, 
Hayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, 
French, Hubbell, and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. 

Winner, Derringer; loser, Ruffing. 
Paid attendance—32,373; receipts $36,723.03. 
NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
National ......... 00000122 10 
American 0001010147 11 3 
Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
oie and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 
‘asseau. 

Paid attendance—54,674; receipts. $63,267.08. 
10th GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
American .......... 30000090003 R 0 

1 


6 
Benton and Tebbetts: : 
Cooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters end W 


loser, M. 


National... 00. 100000101-—3 10 3 

Americans oc. 03101000 x—5 8 1 
Batteries—-M. Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell 

Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi: Leonard, New- 

houser, Hughson and Early. Winner, Leonard; 

loser, M. Cooper. “ 
Paid attendance—31,938; receipts $65,674, 


12th GAME—Pittsburgh, July 11, 1944 


American Ol aaa 00 0 
CTICAN .......005 —1, 
National ....../... 0004021 x—7 18 ? 


1 

Hughson, Muncrief, New- 
Eeeey een Walters, 
mn ani «__ Cooper, 
Mueller. Winner, Raffensberger; loser § 
Paid attendance—29,589: receipts 381278 ee 


13th GAME—Boston, July 9, te 


National 2°... ° 5... : 000009090000 3 
ANIGMCAD ~\.4052--5 200130240—-12 14 i 
Batteries—Passeau. Higbe, 1 


and Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, Kramer, 
and saan Rosar, and Wagner. Winner, Feller; 
loser, Passeau. 
Paid attendance, 34,906; receipts, $111,338, 
14th bmi app” het ee 8 . 
American 0 
National ....... .-. 00010000 0—1 5 1 
Batteries—Newhouser, Shea, Spence, 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, Sain, 
and Cooper, Edwards. Winner, Shea; loser, Yi 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. 
15th GAME—St> Louis, Mo., July 13, 1948 
san age cetomae 20000000 0—2 : 0 
Batteries—Branea, Schmitz, Btack well, 
Cooper and Masi; Masterson. Raschi, Coleman, 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmidt. 
Paid attendance—34,00%; receipts, $93,477.07 
16th GAME—New York City, July 12, 1949 
American 40020230011 13 1L 
National 000—7 12 & 
Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, Brissie and 
Tebbetts and Berra; Bickford, Pollett, Blackwell, 
Roe, Spahn, Newcombe, Munger and Seminick 
and Campanella. Winner, Trucks; loser, Newcombe. 
Paid attendance—32,577; receipts $79,225.02. 


17th GAME—Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1950 
National ..... 9200000010000 1-410 9 
American ,..00102000000000—-3 8 1 

Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, Feller, and. Berra, 
Hegan. Winner, Blackwell; loser, oe. 

Paid attendance—46,127; receipts, $126,179.51. 


18th SAME Deroy Meee July 10, 1951 


National ........... 1 021108 12 1 
American Gy sch oon 010 110 000—3 10 2 
Batteries—Roberts,' Maglie, Newcombe, - 


19th GAME—Philadelphia, Pa., July 8, 1952 
American 252) ene -...000 20—2 5 0 
National -.-itn.e ea ees 2 0—3 0 


00 3 
Batteries—Simmons, Rush and Campanella; Ras- 
chi, Lemon, Shantz, and Berra. Winner, Rush; 
loser, Lemon. 


Paid attendance—32,785: receipts, $108,762.40. 


20th GAME—Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14, 1953 
AImencan 255 xt 000 000 001—1 50 
National-S.7. 5 Goss swt 000 020 12 x—5 100 


Batteries—Pierce, Reynolds, Garcia, Paige and 
Berra; Roberts, Spahn, Simmons, Dickson and 
Campanella. Winner, Spahn (N.); loser, Reynolds 


Paid attendance—30,846: receipts, $155,654. 


ist GAME—Cleveland, pa July 13, 1954 


National 000 0 020-9 14 0 
American 


22nd GAME—Milwaukee, Wis., 
American ...400 001 000 
000 230 


National .... 000 001—6 13 1 
Batteries—Pierce, Wynn, Ford Sullivan, a 


Berra; Roberts, Haddix, Newcombe, Jones, Nux- 


hall, Conley, and Crandall, Burgess, Lopata. - 
ner, Conley; loser, Sullivan 3 pee 


Paid attendance—45,314; receipts, $179,545.50. 
23rd GAME—Washington, D. C., July 10, 1956 
1 2°0 0—7- 11 0 


July 12, 1955 
000—5 10 2 


National 0°02 TF 
American ...... --000 003 00 0—3 11 6 
, Spahn, Antonelli, and Bailey; 
Brewer, Score, Wynn, and 
Friend; loser, Pierce. 
Paid attendance—28/843: receipts, $105,982.50. 


24th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1957 
F -020 001 0 


American 
National 


0 
Loes, Wynn, Pierce, Mossi, 


Jackson, Labine, 
leser cena and Bailey. 


ns, 
Paid attendance—30,693; receipts, $104,349.62. 


Sporting Events—All Star Games; Minor League Pennant Winners 811 


~- RECORD OF ALL-STAR GAMES Sooo Batteries—Bunning, Ford, Daley, Wynn, Duren, 


25th GAME—Baltimore, Md., Jul and Lollar; Face, Anton elli, ston, Drysdale, 
® HE. Sey and Crandall, Winner, Antonelli; loser, 
National -.........0.. ede 000 000—3 4 2 


For 

Spiele aes . x an ee 1 ie Dace 2 Baia attendance, 35,277; receipts, $194,303. 
es— T. en ac. n, arre. an ‘an- 

dall; O'Dell, Turley, Narieski, Wynn. and Berra, 21th GAME—Los Angeles, ane 3, 1959 


and Triandos. Winner, Wynn; ‘loser, F American’. .......-.. 012 000 110-5 6 0 
, National .:....-. 100 010 100-3 6 3 
Paid attendance—48,829; net cet, $18, 253.21. Mon és-O'Dell, _MeLish, Walker, Wynn, Wile 
26th eer ee eee eee 1, 1959 helm, and Berra-Lollar; Drysdale, Conley, Jones, 
MANETICAN so. es 00 03 0—4 8 Face, and Crandall, Smith. 
Nationale. ode. 00 3 0 8 22x—-5 9 H Paid attendance, 54,982. 


~ Recapitualtion of Games—American League, 16 games; National League, 11. 


Minor League Pennant Winners in 1959 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


o EASTERN DIVISION 
AR é Aneean - 
2lol ol] elo ° Bay aia 
Si ele] 8) 8/5} ele & |33 3/3) || 1 % 
S/S ie) Fi a/e! & @ |es | 8 g 
e/Sio/S)/o/ 8) ¢/Sisie] 2 |e Slaleis|s!.|o I £ 
53/6 /3/8/9/ Sia] si2\6| & |e AME oer § 
A/O|O|Mi missle iE la) a [Om 3/2 /S/5)5)e][2/3/g]e| 2/2 
2S, Se |e (Pk ae alan am -— ‘ = ic} 
uffalo..... —|15{11] 10} 12] 12) 14/15|89/64|.582/—— S/S le} e/ 4) B) 5) Oo] s) 9 o 
Soranbus.. | 12 aq ttl 4233/43 12 12 83 70) “545 5 5/2 |5|2/0/0)8 |a/alm ie) S| a 
Cubans..... ial 2 A Louisville. |—|10} 9]11/12/12] 9|10/ 10/14 -599 
Richmond. .|12]10| 9|—|11|14| 8|12|76/78|.494/1314 | minn'polis| 8/—-| 7/11/15] 10/10 ERI EE: $s ee nit 
Rochester... .|10/10|10|/11/—) 8] 12/13|74|80|.481|1524 | India’polis| 9111|—|10| 7110/11| 9/10! 9/86| 76/.531 
Ragas i Bae a a | Sealy tee ee | ier] al i SL Shade La 
Ponto... | F4Olsol10) 9144] -ol-—levlsal.44sl20%g | cue ton-t 6: Sit) Si DLLOMON ata ee 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) soak feet DIVISION 
— Club . ab. h. hr, rbi, 3 maha... 8/10)12'|—)10| 7|10|12|83) 78|.516 
Hever. Buftalo Sa, 181 Bri 187 37 ‘ibe %27| Ft. Worth] 9] 8| 7/10] 8/ 8|—|12| 8|11/81| 81)-500 
R. Wilson, Mont.-Tor.. 145 511 166 17 73 325 | Denver...| 8/ 7] 9} 9) 8/11) 6|—| 8|10|76| 86|.469 
Castleman, Miami..... 121 409 128 6 36 .313| Dallas....| 8) 7) 8) 6) 6] 8/10/10|—/12/75) 87|.463 
Amalfitano, Toronto.. .. ai ay ae a oa sane Houston. .| 4! 6! 9! 6] 6] 6} 7! 8! 6|—/58/104!.358 
ester. ...-. : 
ewes Cuban i ee 148 559 169 20 79 .302 Batting Averages (Unofficial) 


Amoros, Montreal..... 151 519 156 26 79 .301 Player—Club é. ab. h. hr. rbi. pet. 
Christopher, Columbus. Of 395 119 1 32 .301 | Marquez, Dallas. .. 142 510 176 18 78 .345 


Harrington, Buffalo . 108 319 96 4 38 .301 | Will, Fort Worth 162 605 203 11 77 .336 
James, Rochester. . . 152 607 182 18 79 .300/} Mitchell, Denver 133 489 158 15 85 .323 
Parris, Montreal. . 142 508 152 23 90 .299/| Tanner, Minneapolis... 152 549 175 12 78 .319 
A. Wilson, Toront . 150 561 166 17 100 .296| Barmes. Omaha..... .. 114 320 101 0 38 .316 
Martyn, Richmond.. 110 355 105 3 38 .296| Hicks, Indianapolis..... 151 572 180 11 79 .315 
Roberts, Rich.-Mont. 138 502 148 11 54 .295| Hale, Charleston....... 88 352 111 3 38 .315 
Verdi, Rochester....... 115 373 110 2 41 .295} Windhorn, Denver... .. 122 477 149 15 58 .312 
Shannon, Rochester. 87 315 93 13 50 .295| Carreon, Indianapolis... 145 531 165 10 91 .311 
Burgess, Columbus... .. 132 405 119 28 96 .294| Robbins, Minneapolis... 117 384 119 6 53 .310 
Lennon, Monitreal...... 132 406 118 28 74 .291 | Syngel, Fort Worth.... 145 476 145 5 48 .305 
Frey, Rochester.....-. 114 344 100 11 41 .291 | Wise, Louisville........ 112 437 132 4 48 .302 
Coker, Buffalo. . .. 111 373 108 15 64 .290| Malkmus, Denver...... 118 434 130 16 =o 
Escalera, Columbus. 148 556 160 11 57 .288 Galleon, Indianapolis... 79 311.93 10 46 .299 
pangler, Louisville.... 149 562 167 7 50 .297 
Pitching Records (Unofficial) Demeter, Charleston... 137 512 151 13 77 .295 
Pitcher—Club £: aR; “ Fi a Cras Oldis, Denver...) 5. jc. 135 453 133 2 65 .294 
Cubans........ 5 
James, Tienmond. eles 70 132 84 9 61.91 Pitching Records (Unofficial) 
Kay, Miami.. “7)) 55 161 90 7 62.01] Pitcher—Club & ip. so. w. 1. era. 
Moford, Miami. Sot ete ee 16 107 59 7 7 2.10-) Fricano, Dallas........ 41 169 85 12 4 2.02 
Jackson, Columbus..... 26 162 110-15 4.2.33 | Maranda, Louisville.... 34 207 130 18 6 2.48 
Monroe, Richmond.. 25 173° 90 10 11 2.45) Ellsworth, Fort Worth.. 38 197 152 10 14 2.60 
Short, Richmond... ..~. 27 179 133° 17 6 2.46] Borland, Minneapolis... 32 178 123 14 8 2.73 
Bronstad, Richmond. 18 120 60 6. 8 2.55| Ridzik, Fort Worth.... 31 186 109 15 8 2.77 
Gibbon, Columbus area 29 201 152 16 9 2.60 | Bethel, Omaha..... .. 29 196 114 13 11 2.80 
Craddock, Cubans..... 29 169 105 12 9 2.61 | Spring, Dallas... .. 39 238 .97 15 13 2.87 
Anderson, Miami...... 30 203 94 12 9 2.70 | Barnes, Omaha... .. 29 160 129 15 12 2:87 
Cuellar, Gubans....... 29 212 109 10 11 2.72| Roebuck, St. Paul...... 28 196 91 13 10 2.938 
AGUE Player—Club 8. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
PACIFIC COAST LEAG Bilko, Spokane........ 135 478 148 26 92 .306 
A Krsnich, Sacramento... 146 545 164 11 74 .301 
oa ° Taylor, Vancouver..... 110 401 117 23 77 .292 
Die, 2 : v Regalado, 8S. D.-Seattle. 133 461 134 16 58 -291 
v|o Oo & 7 + i Taormina, Phoenix..... 117 319 92 11 43 .289 
“ 5 o|a 4 Allo 4 # |g | Breeding, Vancouver... 142 531 153 7 60 .288 
4 ° a fi a|aie |e 3 o¢ | Stevens, S. Lake City... 103 383 110 19 75 .287 
Fela lS jb/2jale] & | Ea | Lillis, Spokane......... 103 406 116 3 27 .286 
Hlelsisigisig Fa 3|-3 GS | Dillard, San Diego... 123 397 101 9 Bb .288 
ml} Be m@ | Perry, Sacramento..... é b s 
etal slisiauslseolseat— | Reméspcuaaee 7. tay Gh iat ag Bs ae 
| 9/12}11) 9|15)14/15|85 Roig, Spokane,........ 2 3 = 
ee ert 13 2 % 10/12] 9|15|15/82|69|.543| 114 | G. Wade, Seattle....... 143 515 144 7 36 .280 
San Diego. . {10/13\—|12| 9|11/14| 9|78|75|.510| 632 | Baumer, S. Lake City.. 149 553 154 13° 79 .278 
Sacramento. /11/12/10/—-|14/19) 9 te rr 800) 8 Pitching Records (Unofficial) 
Sp orend. 7\11|11|12| 10 —|10|14|75|77|.493) 9 Pitcher—Club &. ip. so. w. Il. era, 
Seattle 8| 7| 8|13|11}12|—/15|74 on art a ara ar rane City.... ae ptt Te a 8 ees 
pe ‘ D — |64 abe, Seattle......... 2% m 
Phoenix... .| 71 7:13 /101121 81 7 Perez, Salt Lake City... 24159 73 11 7 2.55 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) Briggs, San Diego... ee fae 166 ar 14 s vos 
— . ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. | Bowman, acramen j 
pescatey gens. Se 316 “Ha Ws Bah rane ae ee 
8 TEs eins 152 ~345 | Reed, Portiand...,.... . 
Daan MAI Cake Ciiy. 138 514 171 3 62 .333| Umbricht, S. Lake City. 47 Ai ee a ik Be: 
Beva pratiens us HS ago 118 JF BB 33] tetera ine ut Mg 10 22 
Freese, Portland... .... 120 423 1: : 1) 34.191 123 12 8 2.83 
49 139 8 90 .310| Striker, San Diego.... : F § 
el enn eae te 8 301 120 21 79 .307| Stenhouse, Seattle..... 34 200 118 12 13 2.84 


Lan 


--—..7 eS 


Junior World Series of 1959 Sic: 


K International League) won the Minor Leagues’ Junior World Series 
Sock cacieating the Saiteaanole Millers (American Association) 4 games to 3. Total attendance, 


103,808; receipts, $132,456 (a record for receipts). 


FIRST GAME, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 27 
PTE 
m3 4010 00 0— 
olis ... 00 000 0022 6 1 
Bowsfield, 


Batterice—Nichols, oan Wall, Valentinetti 
and Sadowski; eand, Arroyo, , Cuellar 
and Izquierdo. Winning pitcher, Cuellar; loser, 
Valentinetti. Attendance, 14,155. 


FIFTH GAME, Havana, Cuba, Oct. 3 


Cubans 


R. H. 
Sa 000 002 011-4 7 0 
000 002 000-2 7 0 


che, Arroyo, Carrillo and Izquierdo. 
pitcher, Wills; loser, Arroyo. Attendance, 21,175. 


SIXTH GAME, Havana, Cuba, Oct. 4 
R. 
Hede-8 004 001 000-5 


SECOND GAME, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 28 
: R. H. E. 


Gubanse soe 0201001105 8 9 


Arroyo. Attendance, 1,062. minboanoue ae Oot ee ae = 
THIRD GAME, Havana, Cuba, Oct. 1 Batteries—Stallard, Bowsfield_ and Sadowski; 
R. H. E.| Cuellar, Carrillo, Cueche and Gonder. Winning 
Minneapolis ..010 001 000 O—2 11 0 | pitcher, Bowsfield; loser, Cuellar. Attendance, 
oUDANS mo 2.-.< @€00 000 02060 1-3 9 0 15,042. 


Batteries—Borland, Muffett and Sadowski; San- 


4 na, Cuba, Oct. 6 
chez. Cuellar, Cueche and Gonder. Winning SEVENTH GAME, Havana, ’ 


‘ R. HK. E, 
pitcher, Cueche; loser, Muffett. Attendance, 24,938. seanelie eee 000 200190 02a an 
FOURTH GAME, Havana, Cuba, Oct. 2 Cubans. 2 ee 000 000 021—3 9 O 

H. E. Batteries—Borland, Wall, Muffett and Sadowski; 

Minneapolis ..,.0100011000 Wieand, Sanchez and Gonder. Winning pitcher, 


O=3)255- 1 
00200000101—4 12 1 | Sanchez; loser, Muffett. Attendance, 24,990. 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


1941—San Diego, Calif.| 1946—New Orleans, La. | 1951—Los Angeles, Calif.| 1956—St. Louis, Mo. 
1942—Los Angeles, Calif, | 1947—Cincinnati, Ohio | 1952—Cincinnati, Ohio 1957—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1943—Minneapolis,Minn.| 1948—Trenton, N. J. 1953—Yakima, Wash. 1958—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1944—Cincinnati, Ohio | 1949—Oakland, Calif. 1954—San Diego, Calif. 1959—Detroit, Mich, 
1945—Shelby, N. C. 1950—Oakland, Calif. 1955—-Cincinnati, Ohio, 


In the 1959 finals, Hastings, Nebr., the Thomas A. Edison Post No. 187 of Detroit, Mich., won 
national Legion honors, winning four games. Fuller-Urick Post No. 48, Hampton, Va., finished 
and Hayes-Velhage Post No, 96, West Hartford, Conn., was third. 


Professional Football Champions 


Cubans 


Year | Eastern Div. | Western Diy. | Playoff | Leading Scorer 
1945 )Washington Redskins, |Cleveland Rams........ Cae 15, Washing- Van Soren Phila- 110 
on TE. toe a ee DHIB.., « cisteworg » 
1946. |New York Giants. ...|Chicago Bears....,....|/Chicago 24, New York 14/Fritsch, Green Bay. .100 
1947 |Philadelphia Eagles... |Chicago Cards......... Chicago 28, Philadel- 
Dhia 21. Sapa Harder, Chicago.....102 
1948 |Philadeiphia Eagles... |Chicago Cards......... Philadelphia 7, Chi- 
: Cazo' O15.c.-s5i. cca Harder, Chicago..,..110 
1949 |Philadelphia Eagles...|/Los Angeles Rams...... Philadelphia 14, Los Harder, Chicago... } 102 
Angeles 0.5 .......6 Roberts, N. Y..... 
1950 (Cleveland Browns....|Los Angeles Rams...... Cleveland 30, Los An- 
eles 28... osm san ee Walker, Detroit.....128 
1951 |Cleveland Browns,...|Los Angeles Rams,..... Los Angeles 24, Cleve- 
land 17%6.= con eis Hirsch, Los Angeles, . 102 
1952 |Cleveland Browns... .|Detroit Lions... Detroit 17, Cleveland 7..|Soltau. San Francisco 94 
1953 {Cleveland Browns. .. .|Detroit Lions. Detroit 17, Cleveland 16|Soltau, San Francisco.114 
1954 {Cleveland Browns. ...|Detroit Lions. . || Cleveland 56, Detroit 10|/Walston, Phila...... 114 
1955 |Cleveland Browns....|Los Angeles Rams...... ees i Los 
geles 14... 030.48, Walker, Detroit. . 96 
1956 |New York Giants. ...|Chicago Bears.,....... New York 47, Chicago 7. |Layne, oe Stee ” 
1957 |Cleveland Browns..,..|Detroit Lions.......... i Baker, Washington. 
: ons Detroit 59, Cleveland 14 -Ganaat Gieceiaene ae 
1958 |New York Giants... .|Baltimore Colts......., Baltimore 23, New 


LOK 17 rece sane see Brown, Cleveland... .108 
Conference Football Champions 


Pacific Coast | Atlantic Coast | Southeastern out 
Yr. | Ivy League Big 10-9 Conference Conference Conference aa 
1944] Army... ....|Oliio State...... U.8.C Duke ......|Georgia Tech, .|T Se 
1945] Army... ...:|Indiana...... | S80Cs | Dukenccremchene mbama, oe |Pexas 
Pan ee We. Csesre «| SUK) ippeterencies --|Alabama,....,|Texas... 
vard-Penp.. .| Iilinois.,....... U. C. L. A.......| North Carolina Ga.-Tenn. A 
nad ODD yarn sis sie Michigan....... U.S. C..........| William & Mary.. Mississippi. . ; | Sia aie 
te Cornell... ... Michigan......, Calif.-Oregon.....|Clemson......... Georgia. .... 5.M.U 
isan Cornell. .....] Ohio State-Mich.| California...) | ”| North Carolina. ..|Tulane........|Rice 
ipo Erinceton. ..+|Michigan....... Catifornia....... Washington & Lee| Kentucky.. ‘| Texas 
+ rinceton,...|Illinois....:3....; Stanford........ Maryland Georgia Soh Sl Danie 
open ot Bex s odaness Wis.-Purdue,.../So, Calif. 2.2.1 ° Duke's. ce Geers Georgia Tech. .|'Texas 
anes Jornell. .....|Mich. St.-Il..../U, 0. L. A... .., DUKGomn vere -| Alabama Texas-Rica 
1954 Cornell-Yaie, Qhio State....../U. GL, Alot. Duk ...| Mississippi ‘| Arkansas 
{pb Exineoton....: Ohio State.-.... u. Sc. Loe creas Maryland. - °:. ..|Miss.-Auburn. .|T. C. U. 
VF NA dete iate...../Clemson........, 
Tee Frineeton. . -.|Ohio State .._.. Oregon State-Ore.| N. C. State-Duke pisces: tiie Ries’ ees 
1989 Pon mouth . .|lowa...........|California....... Clemson... Louisiana State,| T. C. U 
|Penn.. 4.2 Wisconsin. | *! 7! (Disbanded) Clemson... ..;.:|Georgia....., Ark-T, C. Ui 
Texas 


Harvey Haddix of the Pi 

carry perfect eas ttsburgh Pirates (N) became 
a waukee, May 26, 1959, After retirin rs i 

on a hit by Joe Adcock which gave Milwaukee a 2-0 victory, The lonpect precie aeee 
was pitched by Edward J. Kinber of Brooklyn 


bs 


iis 
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: College Football Scores in 1959 


2 SCORES, NICKNAMES goa COLORS OF LEADING AMERICAN COLLEGES 


AIR FORCE ACAD. BRIDGEPORT CINCINNATI 
eran uate Miltary Ac Acad.) ¢ le Knights) (Bearcats 
Blue and Silver Black Knights) Purple and White Red and Black 
20—Wyoming ........ 7 | Black, Gold and Gray | 20—Norwich ......... 6 Okla. State ..... 
27—Trinity .......... 6 44—Boston College .. 8| 6—Lycoming ........ 30 | 21—Dayton .......... 7 
2i—Idaho ........... 0 | 14—MIllinois .......... 20 | 12—N. Haven St. .38 | 12—Houston ......... 13 
BRR Sena a ore 20 | 11—Penn State ..... 17 | O—Hofstra .......... 47| 6—N. Texas St. ..... 21 
TI CTIA iets estes so 7 OR as cages ts 6 | 14—Amer. Int’l. ..... 40 | 28—Wichita .......... 28 
S— ARMY erie ee os 13 25—Colorado St. .... 6 | 14—Upsala' .......... 20 | 2i—Coll. of Pac. ....14 
0—Missouri ......... 13 | 13—Air Force ........ 13 | 6—Northeastern ....21 | 28—Xavier (O.) ..... 0 
22—Arizona .......... 15 | 14—Villanova ........ 0} O—Cent. Conn. .... 0| 7—Tulsa ............ 14 
27—New Mexico ..... 28 | 20—Oklahoma ....... 28 | 12—Brandeis ........ 8 34—Marquetie Mra cr= s 35 
7 Becca eres 15 | 12—Navy ....-..++0+- 43 BRIGHAM YOUNG 14—Miami (Ohio) ... 7 
ougars THE CITADEL 
(Crimson Tide) aL Poly.): Blue and White (Bulldogs) 
Crimson and White (Tigers 18—Arizona_ ......... 14| Light Bie Re White 
3—Georgia ......... 17 Orange and Bing 16—Fresno State ..... 27 | 48—Newberry ........ 0 
3—Houston ......... 9/ 0—Tennessee . 223 Montana ........ 12 é_Florida, State ee 
7—Vanderbilt ....... 7 | 35H. Simmons ‘1g | 8—Utah ............ 20 | 13—Davidson ........ 7 
13—Chattanooga .... 0 | 33 Kentucky . 0| S&—Wyoming ........ 21 | 40—Wofford ......... 8 
7 Tennessee | =... + - 7 | “7_Georgia Tech 6 | .7—Denver .......... 14| g—Richmond |...... 7 
10—Miss. St. ......-. 0 | 91—Miami ‘) g | 18—Utah State ...... 0/18—Furman ......... 14 
i9—Tulane |...) ....- 7 | “6—Florida ‘19 | 6—New Mexico ..... 21 | 383—Wwm. and Mary ..13 
9—Georgia Tech. ... 7 31—Mississippi St.°:: 0 | 9-Arizona St. ..... 27 | §—Presbyterian .... 0 
14—Memphis State .. 7| 13-Georgia ......... 14 | 14—Colo. State ...... 13: | -g— Wnt ee eee 2 
10—Auburn .....--.-- 0 | 983—miss. Southern .. 7 BROWN 20—West Virginia ...14 
ALBRIGHT Q—Alabama ......... 10 (Bruins, Bears) CLEMSON z 
(Lions) : Brown and White (Tigers) 
Cardinal oe White BATES 6—Columbia ........ 21 Orangeand Burnie 
0—S. Carolina ......45 (Bobcats) 0 Valea. matress 17 |-99 Nw Caroling 18 
23—Drexel Tech Garnet 0—Dartmouth ...... 0 41 — Virginia 00.2. 0 
Sh pon mrt 25 unlon Sree Pec om iee Ve G--Petinssaenio: We -36 anccomnin Avs ae 
1 ycoming . = Tutts, 1. coe. ode and.... . 
6—Gettysburg 6—Worcester Tech ..14/ princeton ........ 7 oe Carolina St... . 
6—Scranton 6—Middlebury_...... ia} g= Cornell... cc..n05 19 | {9_Rice Sea 
33—Moravian ........ 2| O—Maine ........... 12 | 16—Harvard .......-: 6 | 3g puke a 
97—Muhlenburg ..... 92 | O—Bowdoin ........ 0 | 14Colgate .........- 33 25—-Marylau Puhr 28 
eae pee Pe re rt ae i BUCKNELL 33—Wake Forest ..... 31 
Z Penis ean ieee Granve wee Blue Bae : 
ears 
(Saxon Warriors) Green and Gold 21—Gettysburg 0 Marston 
Purple and Gold Boe pooner age. ent ae 7 | 6—Harvard :20 Blue and White 
pe cenuens Stee. aS 0—L. aaa Je ee a ate ule E, ae Qo Verne 34 
Q—Juniata ....-...-- 12—Amherst ......... ute 5 F et Aas 
8—St. Lawrence ..... 31|14—Texas Tech ..... 6—Latayette “42 | _I—Norwich .......-- 20 
Q—Hobart ......-... 19 | 13—-Texas A. & M. Fi 
6—Trinity .........- 20.1 '9—T) CUS 
O—Ithaca .....%.... 30 | 12—Texas 
20—Brockport St. ..20 Badr ee Ca. T 
7 
AMERICAN INT’L oF nice BUFFALO oe 
(Yeliow Jackets) (Bulls) r ite Mules) 
t econ Teed ere - BOSTON COLLEGE ac be White 7 las Onda 
uns’ ye OF eta ne ee ean eae OM LG ae vale eine 
1g—N. Haven St. er Maton enE Gols 68—Cortland State’. - 2 30—Brandels ........26 
coming —....... —Bucknell ........26 | 42—Williams .....%.. 
fee arcneantomn “4g | 8—Navy .......-.-. 24 | 57 Bald.-wallace ...18 | 14—Springfield ...... 49 
8—Army ... .44 | 50 west R 2 | 22—Trinity =n 28 
40—Bridgeport...... 14 39—Villanova 6 22 estern Res. S = Rowdein 6 
14—Springfield ...... 0 35—Dartmouth 1 16—Youngstown LIne ee 5 
30—Brandeis ........ 20 16—Marauette 0 41—Rhode Island 1S eates eee $ 
8—Scranton ........ 25 Pe matrolbicw= Gre. 9 19—Gettysburg ALES 2-22 sere 
38—Cen. Conn. ...... 0 14—Pittsburgh Ten 37—Marshall ..... COLGATE 
AMHERST 7—Boston Ui...» 26 CALIFORNIA (Red Raiders) 
(Lord Jeffs, Sabrinas) | 14—Holy Cross ....... 0 (Golden Bears) Maroon and White 
Purple and White Biue and Gold 15—Cornell .......... 20 
8—Springfield ....... 12 BOSTON UNIV. 20—Washington St. .. 6 | 20—Penn St. .......- 58 
59—Union |. #5. eas 0 (Terriers) W2—TOWS oes pw tees 42 |12—Rutgers .......-. 15 
28—Bowdoin ........ 12 Scarlet and White O—Texas ..........- 33 | 7—Princeton .......- 42 
12—Coast Guard 14|14—G. Washington ..18 ¢Nore Dame ..... 28:| O—Yale ............. 21 
$—Wesleyan .......- 0| 7—Kansas .........- 28 | 12—U. 1 ges OE 5 19 | 12—Holy Cross ....... 14 
O@—Tufts .......5-6.- 0| %7—West Virginia 0 at a State ....24 | 16—Bucknell ......... 13 
G—Trinity .2.5 4 19 | 12—Penn St. ........ 21| %I—So. California 14 | O—Syracuse ......... 1 
13—-Williams ........ 0 Pe creapptinen A Yair 2 Sy mete re eyes nu 33—Brown ........--- 14 
assachusetts ... ashington ..... 
pe aoets) 8—Holy Cross... 17 | 20—Stanford .....-..- 17 COMNEACIFIC THE 
26—Bosten Coll. 
Peoeeionem Young ..18 | © —S¥Pecuse <-...---- Aa eta) Orange and Black A 
eee Starch BOM EODY eaten fine | 6 Stanord ed 
M—New ‘Mexico... 128 lee neer? 14—8t. Vincent .....13 | 12—Washington St. ..20 
24—Colorado St. Sie Tiftss eee 24 ae es Seas . Pear agama Ber 
fo Pexes ‘Tech’. BT ORIEV EM Seni: a os Wash, & Jeff. pane 7 | 6—Hawall ..chasteacai 
peace ten 12—Amherst ...+.--- at To aancee ‘Y113 | 18—Fresno St..¢.02.0 13 
1g—Texas Westera ig a rg gem 8 | 20—Wash. & Lee ...16 | 28—Idaho 13 
9—Arizona State . Soe ET afi 12—Westminster ..... 14 | 20—San Jose State ... 7 
ARKANSAS 8—Maine .........-. 18 CHATTANOOGA COLORADO 
b: (Moccasins) (Buffaloes): 
(Razorbacks) ei eter 
Cardinal and White ters Blue and Gold ae ss ie te) = 
98—Tulse = 020. . doce 0 (Judges) 19—Jacksonville ..... 0 | 12—Washington ...... oe 
13—Okla. St. ........ 7 Blue one: White 0—Abilene Christ. .. 3| 7—Baylor ........... 
FE CU, Patek ws 0| 8—Ithaca’ .......... 58.) 20—Furman Ae 7|12—Oklahoma ....... 42 
23—Baylor Mitaien cides | 96—Colby 2.56) ges st eo 0—Alabama.... 13 | 20—Kansas St. ...... an 
$9—TOXES Pe eree.. 13 0—Rhode Island . 0—Middle Tenn, 28 | O—Iowa St. ......-. : 
0—Mississippi ....... 28} 12—Springfield ...... 3B 0—Tennessee .. 23 ee vata Zin aie Es 
12—Texas A.&M. .... 7|\ 6—N. Hampshire ... 6 6—Tenn. Tech. 3 | 21—Missouri ......... ce 
14—Rice — «.--...65. 10 | 12—Amer. Int’l. ..... 30 | O—Mississippi .. 68 | 27—Kansas ........-. a 
$1— 85M. Uw eee 14 | 6—Massachusetts ‘95 | 6—Mississippi So. ..14 | 12—Nebraska ........ ; 
27—Texas Tech ...... 8| 8—Bridgeport ...... 12 | 9—Memphis State ...15 | 15—Air Force .... 


eee ae ee SS eee 


a Ree edela 


COLORADO STATE 
ams 
Greets and Gold 


0—Wyoming 
9—Arizona St, 


1—U 
Ge eroraan Young . 


COLUMBIA 


(Lions) m 
Light Blue and White 

2i—Brown ........... 
0—Princeton 
77h a ee 
22—Harvard 


Monnaies 20 
Sonate (iy Bean CON 20 
26— Massachusetts Fara) 


39—N. Hampshire Lea 
30—Northeastern .... 2 
34—Rhode Is. 0 


CORNELL 

(Big R 
Carnelian and white 
20—Colgate 
13—Lehigh ,. 
20—Harvard 
0—Yale ... 
0—Princeton 
13—Columbia, 
19—Brown 


VS ta «eae 
DARTMOUTH 
(Indians, Big Green) 
Green and White 


8—Holy Cross ...... 1 
Oe Peun a. oc sien. 13 
0—Brown............ 0 
12—Boston Coll, ..... 35 
§8—Harvard= ......... 0 
Yo 3 ae 8 
22—Columbia ........ 0 
21—Cornell ......... 12 
12—Princeton ........ if 
DAVIDSON 
(Wildcats) 

Red and Black 
42—Catawba Takeo 
21—Presbyterian ,.... 25 

im=-Oitadel ove... 13 
ee PETS 21 
(boo Get OD Ia ae 34 
20—Wofford ......... 27 
—Wm. & Mary .25 
D——Lehigh .. 6.065... 14 
{—Furman ......... 35 

DAYTON 

(Flyers) 

Red and Blue 

6—Richmond ....... 3 


7—Cincinnati 


0—Holy Cross 8 
6—Louisville ... 32 
0—Xavier (Ohio) 3 
13—Villanova .... 22 
14— Detroit 33 
13—Miami (Ohio). ||| 0 
18—Wichita oo... 000... 13 
DELAWARE 
(Blue Hens) 

Blue and Sele 
12—Lehig ean’, 
42—Mass. 12 
26—Lafayette . 8 
50—New Hampshire. .12 
30—Marshall ...., 6 
34—Rutgers ..... 14 
62—Temple a0 
8—Bowling Green . .30 
22—Bucknell 2.2.0... 5 6 


xi 5c 
12—Oklahoma St. 
14—Utah St. ... 
0—Wyoming 


DETROIT 


Titans) 
Cardinal and wanike 


38—G. Washingt 
14—Marquette 
a ae Homes 


on 


0—Allegheny ........ 
6—Lebanon Vall. ... 
0—Johns Hopkins .. 
12—Ursinus 


DRAKE 
(Bulldogs) 
Blue and White 
0—Iowa St. 


22—St. Ambrose 
20—Bradley ......... 
21—W. Texas St. 


2—No. Texas State .. 


DREXEL TECH 
12—Albright ......... 


12—Gettysburg 
0—Scranton 


12—Temple > 
O—Juniata ........., 
6—W. Maryland .... 


DUKE 
(Blue Devils) 
Blue and White 
7i—S. Carolina 
13—Ohio St. 
24—Rice ioe ke eek 
g—Fittsburgh 
6—Army 


FLORIDA 
(Gators) 
Blue and Orange 
30—Tulane 


OAubare 
10—Georgia ....| ||” 
18—Florida State || 
23—Miami 


boinbeie 


ow = 


23—Presbyterian 


'—Chattanooga ..... 
8—Wm. & Mary 
24—Geo. Washington 
14—The Citadel ..... 
3—Wofford ........ 6 
14—Richmond ....... 48 
35—Davidson ........ 7 
3—Clemson ..->>.... 53 
GEG. WASHINGTON 
onials) 

Buff and Blue 
6—Detroit .......... 38 
18—Boston U. ...... 14 
8—W. Virginia ..... 10 
0—Wichita ~.......5. 21 
O—Furman ......... 24 
1—W. & M. . 2.6. 14 
GV ME ES es tes 28 
0—Richmond .... .. 26 
B=Navys wd acewsaee 16 

GEORGIA 
r¢ do. 

Red and Black 
17—Alabama ......... 3 
21—Vanderbilt ....... 6 
14—S~> Carolina ..... 30 


35—Hardin-Simmons~ 6 
15—Mississippi St. ... 0 
14—Kentucky ........ 7 
42—Florida State .... 0 
21—Florida 1 
14—Auburn 
21—Georgia Tech. ... 


GEORGIA TECH 
(Yellow Jackets) 
Gold and White 


14—Kentucky, 2.20.5 12 
1G6=]=S. MUL Avice 12 
16—Clemson ......... 6 
14—Tennessee ....... 7 
6—Aubumn (iain tees 7 
21—Tulane sb oes 13 
I—Duke.. & ered 38 10 
14—Notre Dame ..... 10 
T—Alabama ...... cat! 
14—Georgia. i...9e2 5.6 21 
GETTYSBURG 
(Bullets) 
Orange and Blue 

0—Bucknell ....... 1 
36—Drexel Tech ..... 12 
14—Lehigh §.......... 15 
12—Albright . oo. e. 

12—Muhlenberg are | 
16—Lafayette ........ 13 
6—Holstra “ve. oss 18 
6—Buffalo oy 5.00: 19 
35—Temple ae. Se: 0 

HAMILTON 
(Continentals) 


Buf and Blue 


op eae _ oe er aye 26 
y (ed Me hed Se Re 26 
Wagner Bieta Ngite 22 
0—Swarthmore 14 
O—Haverford ....... 6 
1y—-Hobart) tau seer vi 
14—Union vii io..ncni 0 


HARDIN-SIMMONS 
(Cowboys) 
Purple and Gold 
24—N. Texas St. . 
13—Wichita 
12—Auburn 
6—Georgia 
ae 


exico St. te 
Zoe State... 


31—Springfie 
40—King’s Point ..... 
35—Scranton _._...., 0 


12—Oklahoma State 3 
6—No. Texas State . 7 


(Vandals) 
Silver and Gold 
0—Utah State 
0—Washington 
14—Arizona 


ILLINOIS 
(Fighting Dini) 
Orange and Blue 


15—Michigan 
9—Wisconsin 


INDIANA 

(Hoosiers) 
Cream se Crimson 
20—Illinois .. 


26—Michigan 
7—Purdue 
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KINGS POINT MASSACHUSETTS MISSISSIPPI STATE 

(Bulldogs, Maroons 

fe, dah hn and White feta Paes and White 

er he tae eo Cs ee ae eeece 


IOWA STATE 
(Cyclones) 
pees and Gold 


‘Missouri 14 
41—South Dakota ... 6 
27—Colorado ........ 0 
26—Kansas State .... . 


18—Nebraska ........ 


6 
55—San meee State... 0 
12—Oklahoma ....... 1135 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


47—Dickinson 


10—W. Maryland .... 0 
JUNIATA 
(Indians) 

Blue and Gold 

7—Westminster ..... 6 

42—Alfred -.......... 0 

26—Moravian ....... 0 

34—Lycoming ....... 8 

27—W. Maryland 0 

30—Scranton ........ 13 

47—Drexel Tech, .... 0 

0—Albright ......... 14 
KANSAS 

(Jayhawkers): 
Crimson and Blue 

y Cot We © © ee ieee 14 

21—Syracuse_ ........ 5 

28—Boston Uniy. .... 7 

10—Nebraska 3 

33—-Kansas State 

6—Oklahoma 

7—Iowa State . 


14—Colorado 4 rH 
28—Oklahoma State . 
9—Missouri 13 


KANSAS STATE 
(Wildcats) 
Royal Purple and White 
ichita 19 


h: 
28—So. Dakota State 12 
21—Oklahoma State . .27 
t7—colorado aaa Fre aiete 

14—Kansas_........- 33 
0—Iowa State ...... #8 


KENTUCKY 
(Wildcats) 
Biue and White 
12—Georgia Tech. 


0—Mississippi 
32—Detroit ..... 


22—Miami .... 
6—Vanderbilt 
41—Xavier .... ae 
20—Tennessee ......-- 


KING’S COLLEGE 
(Monarchs) 
Red and Gold 
0—Bloomsburg State 6 


6—Ithaca ......++6++ 29 
14—Scranton ........ 
2—Cortland State . 
0—St. Vincent ...... 14 
14—Nat. Aggies ..... 12 


o_pelenare State .. 6 
6—C. W. Post 


LAFAYETTE 
(Leopards) 
Maroon and White 
0—Pennsylvania ....26 


19—Muhlenberg ..... 6 

8—Delaware ........ 26 
52—Temple .......... 20 
12—Bucknell ......... 6 
13—Gettysburg ...... 16 
14—Rutgers ......... 16 
13—Tufts ............ 0 
28—Lehigh .......... 6 


LEBANON VALLEY 
(Flying Dutchmen) 
Blue and White 
13—Wilkes .........-.- 
0—Albright ......... 


20—Grove City 
15—Dickinson 
6—Penn M. C. 


c - 6 
Seer 19 


LEHIGH 

(Engineers) 
Brown and White 
7—Delaware ....... 12 
6—Cornell .......... 13 
15—Gettysburg 
63—Tufts .........-- 
0—Rutgers 
24—Bucknell an aR 
6—V.-M. TI. 2... 7 
te aidan Seicereieiess 
6—Lafayette ......-. 28 


LOUISIANA STATE 
(Tigers) 
Purple and Gold 


9—Florida .... 
7—Mississippi . 
13—Tennessee . 
27T—Mississippi 
14—Tulane ........-- 6 


MAINE 
(Black Bears) 
Pale Blue 

0—Rhode Island .... 
52—Vermont ......... 14 
7—New Hampshire . 
15—Connecticut ...... 8 
as ate ete ace 0 


MARQUETTE 
(Warriors) 
Blue and old else 
15—Pittsburgh .....-. 
0—Detroit re 
G= Wisconsin 
13—Indian: 
13—Coll. of Pacific ... 
0—Boston Coll. i 
12—Oklahoma State . 
48—N. Dakota State. . 
35—Cincinnati ....... 34 
30—Holy Cross .....- 12 


MARYLAND 
(Terrapins): 
Black and Gold 

27—West Virginia ... 
ue bas ah 26 
0—Syracu 
7—Wake Forest capuiea 
14—-North Carolina .. 
a Carolina ..22 
14—N 22 
26—Clemson ike 
55—Virgin: im a 
33—No. Carolina St...2 


0—Connecticut 


6—Rhode Island ....30 
0—Northeastern .... 0 
6—Boston U. ....... 20 
25—Brandeis ........ 


19—New Hampshire .. 6 


MIAMI 
(Hurricanes) 
gece Greet. White 
26—Tu 


Sopot 9 
23_Navy © FS Sree re 8 
6—Auburn ........., 21 
3—Kentucky ........ 22 
14—North Carolina .. 7 
26—South Carolina .. 6 
18—Michigan State ..13 
14—Florida. .......:.. 23 

MIAMI (OHIO) 
Redskins) 


iJ 


Michig 
33—Xavier. (Ohio). 
6—Kent State ...... of 
26—Villanova ........ 
24—Ohio Uniy. . 
16—Bowling Green 
25—Toledo ....... 


0—Dayton ... S03 
7—Cincinnati ....... 14 


MICHIGAN 
(Wolverines) 
Maize and Biue 
15—Missouri ......... 20 
8—Michigan State ..34 
18—Oregon State .... 7 
7—Northwestern ....20 
14—Minnesota .....-. 6 
to—_Wisconsin einer 19 
ied rage a ee 15 
7—Indiana .......-.% 26 
23—Ohio State Meee 14 
MICHIGAN STATE 
(Spartans 
Green and White 
"—Texas A. & M.... 9 
34—Michigan .......- 8 
B8—Iowa .....-.eeee- 37 
19—Notre Dame ..... 0 
14—Indiana .......-- 6 
eee Biiie Stat 30 
15—Purdue -........-. 0 
ig_Northwestern eee sls 
13—Miami ........--- 18 
MIDDLEBURY 
(Panthers) 

Blue and White 
12—Wesleyan .....-. 
16—Worcester T. -... 9 
8—Williams ........ 26 
14—Bates .......++--> 6 
16—R. Po Te ef. oe 0 
0—Norwich . 0 
28—Vermont 

OTA 

(Golden Gophers) 

Maroon and Gore 
12—Nebraska ........32 
94—Indiana .....--.- 14 
0—Northwestern .... 6 
6—Illinois ...... 14 


6—Michigan .. 
20—Vanderbilt 
0Q—Iowa ... 
23—Purdue .. 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Rebels) 
Red and Blue 
16—Houston ........ 
16—Kentucky . ee 
43—Memphis State 
33—Vanderbilt 


Ss. U. 
§e—Chattanooga eee 
37—Tennessee 
42—Miss, State ...... 


onono70ceoo 


nalts 2 wee OU ee ee ee Ie 


0—Alabama ........ 10 
0—Auburn. «31 
L. 8. U- saunas 27 
0—Mississippi =O 42 
MISSOURI 


(Tigers) 

Old, Gold and Black 
8—Penn State ...... 1 
20—Michigan a ocearee 

14—Iowa State . 
2—S. M. U. ... 
0—Oklahoma . 
9—Nebraska 
20—Colorado .. 
13—Air Force ... 
26—Kansas State . 
13—Kansas .......... 


MONTANA 
(Grizzlies) 
Copper, Silver, Gold 
19—North Dakota ...27 
0—Wyomin: 5 


hake eile 


14—New Mexico 5 
16—Colomeg eee .. 26 
6—Montana State ...40 


6—Idaho ........... 9 
G 
(Mules) 
Cardinal and Grey 
2i—Scranton .. .12 
6—Lafayette : 
14—Temple .. . 
T—Lebenon, Valley ..12 
7—Gettysburg ...... 12 
0—Hofstra .......... 18 
pe erg ete 27 
6—F. & M. ......... 22 
20—Moravian ......7. 8 


Blue and Gold 

24—-Boston College ... 8 
29—William & Mary.. 2 
7—So. Methodist ....20 


6—Syracuse ........- 32 
8—Miami ..........- 23 
22—Penn —< 2... 6 sea 2 
22—Notre Dame ..... 25 
22—Maryland .......- 
16—Geo. Washington. 8 
43—Army - 2% aoe 12 
NEBRASKA 
(Cornhuskers) 
Scarlet and Cream 
O—Texas ........... 
32—Minnesota ....... 2 
7—Oregon State .... 6 
3—Kansas .......... 10 
J—Indiana_ ......... 23 
0—Missouri .......-- 9 
25—Oklahoma ....... 21 
6—Iowa State ...... 18 
14—Colorado ........ 12 


14—Kansas State ~...29 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Blue Wildcats) 
Blue and White 


23—Northeastern ....14 
45—Rhode Island .... 0 
I—Maine ........... di! 
12—Delaware ........ 50 
6—Brandeis ......... 6 
38—Connecticut ...... 39 


34—-Springfield ...... 9 
6—Massachusetts ...19 


soa CAROLINA 


ar Heels 
Light Blue and White 
18—Clemson .......-- 20 
8—Notre Dame ..... 28 
20—No. Carolina St...12 
19—South Carolina no 


7—Maryland ........ 
27—Wake Forest ..... 19 

7—Tennessee ....... 29 

(—Miami ......06«- 14 
41—Virginia .......-. 0 
§0—Duke. ...... 000005 0 


816 
NO, CAROLINA STATE 
(Ww ) 

Red a re 13 
15—Vir; a Tech. ..... 
1g—North Carolina ..20 
0—Clemson ..... 23 
14—Wake Forest 17 
15—-Duke 2-2 UT 
10—Wyoming ........ 26 
14—Miss. Southern 19 
"SS ye pho ep reece 21 
7—South Carolina ..12 
26—Maryland .....:.. 33 

NORTHEASTERN 
Huskies 


6—Rhode Island .... 8 
14—New Hampshire . 133 
6—Springfield 3 
18—American Int’l ..24 
8—W. Chester T. ...41 
Jaa Bate ; 
21. eport 

3 Connecticut Toreaae 30 


NORTHWESTERN 


30—Notre Dame . 
| ah eee 
192—Wisconsin ....... 24 
ip omichigas, State ..15 
0—Illinois 28 


NORWICH 
(Horsemen. 
Maroon and Ol 
Secprnegport Eee s.< 20 
So—k. BE; Tes 5 eee 0 
aceoakt natand 
14—So. Conn. St. ....27 


22—St. Lawrence .... 0 
0—Vermont ......... 1 
Q—Middlebury ...... 0 


19—Worcester Tech. .20 


NOTRE DAME 

(Fighting Irish) 

Blue and Gold 
28—North Carolina .. 8 


7—Purdue .........- 28 
28—California ....... 6 
0—Michigan State ..19 
24—Northwestern ....30 
25—Navy ....... 22 


y 
10—Georgia cect 
een 
Z0—LOWS. isk eee 
16—So. “California who 


OHIO STATE 
(Buckeyes) 
Scarlet and Gray 


14—Duke ............ 13 
0—S. California ..... 17 
O—Illinois .......... 9 
tb—Purdue-...0.5,.... 0 
8—Wisconsin .,...... 12 
80—Michigan State ..24 
O0—Indiana .......... 0 
W—Iowa ............ 16 
14—Michigan ........ 23 


noe ee : 3 
0—Miami (Ohio) ae 
12—W. Michigan .... 
2i—Marshall 
22—Louisyille 


OKLAHOMA 
(Sooners) 
Crimson and Cream 
13—Northwestern ....45 


42—Colorado ........ 12 
MO EMOXAS seats wae a 19 
23—Missouri ......... 0 
Kansas .......... 6 
21—Nebraska ........ 5 
36—Kansas State 
28—Army ....... 


35—Iowa State... 2): 
17—Okla. State : 


oe 


OKLAHOMA STATE 
(Aggies, ors 
Orange aes 
9—Cincinnati 
7—Arkansas ......-- 
27—Kansas State ....21 


26—Tulsa ........++-- 
eee 


OREGON 
(Webfoots, Ducks) 
Green and Yellow 
CEL eae See ea 

Uti 


20—Air Force 
12—Washington 


OREGON STATE 


(Beavers. 
Orange and Black 
6—S. California ....2' 
14—Texas Tech. 
6—Nebraska 


66—Idaho . 
24—California .. -20 
0—Washington State 14 
Sa washingtn 1 
22—Stanford . 

15—Oregon ... 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Quakers) 

Red and Blue 
26—Lafayette 
13—Dartmouth 
18—Princeton 
36—Brown 

22—Navy 
0—Harvard .. 
28—Yale 
24—Columbia 
28—Cornell ... 


PENN STATE 
(Nittany Lions) 
Blue and White 


19—Missouri ......... 8 
2i—V. M. I. ......... 0 
58—Colgate .......... 20 
TTS=ATMNYS 6) semaine. ll 
21—Boston U. ........ 12 
20—Illinois ....... a) 
28—West Virginia 
18—Syracuse 


46—Holy Cross .. 
I—Pittsburgh . . 


PITTSBURGH 
(Panthers) 

Blue and Gold 
21—Marquette 1 

So. ts ae cae 


atin: 1 

12—Duke ..........., 0 
15—West Virginia 23 
Wen .13 

ec asraeuse us 36 
22—Boston Coll .14 
28—Notre Dame . + 13 
22—Penn State ...... 7 

PRINCETON 
(Tigers) 
Orange and Black 
6—Rutgers ......... 8 
22—Columbia ........ 0 
0—Pennsylvania 18 
42—Colgate ..... pete 
20—Cornell ... £30 
7—Brown .... =O 
O—Harvard Yi... 002 14 
20-—Vale: oa) zene 8 
I—Dartmouth ...... 12 
PURDUE 
(Boilermakers) 


Old Gold and Bl 
0—U. GLA" Zack 
28—Notre Dame . 
oe sais 

—Ohio at 
14—Towa,_ s) 


0— Michi 
29—-Mina rir State .. 
10—Indiana 


RHODE ISLAND 


(Rams 
Blue and White 
8—Northeastern .... 6 
Q—Maine ........... 0 
0—New Hampshire ..45 
20—Brandeis 0 
30—Massachusetts ... 


RICE 
(Owls) 
EOE. a Gray 


13—S. M. U. 


2 
6—Texas Christian ..35 
21—Baylor 23 


RICHMOND 
(Spiders) 
Blue and Crimson 
3—Dayton .......... 
oe Virginia 


8 

6—Florida State ....22 

29—Virginia Tech. .. 51 
26—Geo. Washington. 0 
48—Furman 14 
20—Wm. & Mary ....12 


ROCHESTER 
(Yellowjackets) 
Blue and Yellow 
6—Alleghany 
34—Hobart 
62—Union 


RUTGERS 
(Scarlet Knights, 


Queensmen): 
Scarlet 
8—Princeton ........ 6 
20—Connecticut ...... 8 
15—Colgate .......... 12 
8—Bucknell (iin aay 15 
23—Lehigh:.........., 0 
14—-Delaware ........ 34 
16—Lafayette ........ 14 
12—Villanova ........ 6 
16—Columbia .......,. 26 


ST. LAWRENCE 
(Larries) 
Scarlet and Brown 
28—Queen’s (Canada) 7 
21—Hobart 


0—Norwich . 
20— Wooster 
14—Vermont 


SCRANTON 
(Royals) 


: ier 


so. beer ents 


ustangs 
Horie. Red naa Blue 
Tech. ...16 


O—Texas-aretes ae 
14 Tess A. & M, 


30—Baylor .........-14 
0—Texas Christian ..19 


SPRINGFIELD 
(Maroons) 
Maroon feat White 


21—Rhode Island .... 0 
9—New Hampshire . .34 
6—Hofistra 31 


STANFORD 


(Indians) 
Cardinal and White 
27—Oregon .......... 28 
14— Wisconsin ae ve 
21—Coll. of Pacific ag 
0—Washington ..... 
19—W: ashington State 36 
28—Southern Calif. oe 
54—San Jose Reneey: 
13—U..C. Ly, “A. ie 3 
39—Oregon State Sone} 
17—California 20 


SUSQUEHANNA 
(Crusaders) 
Orange and Maroon 


63—Ursinus ......... 0 
61—Swarthmore ..... 13 
15—Upsala*~ 3... 00... 21 
14—Shepherd......... 0 
T—Wilkes) ...5...... 12 
6—Wagner ......... 28 
30—Haverford eh Ayy: 0 
SWARTHMORE 


(Little Quakers): 
Garnet and White 
T—Oberlin 1. ;0r.nde 25 
19-—-Susqiebaree 
14—Hamilton .... 
22—Ursinus: ©2dcaees 
6—Wesleyan ....... 28 
0—Johns Hopkins ..28 
12—Penn M. C, 28 
0—Haverford 


SYRACUSE 
(Orangemen) 
Royal Blue and Orange 
35—Kansas 


( 
Cherry and White 
ettery 


2—Scranton 

13—Muhlenberg ...... 14 
20—Lafayette ©....... 52 
O0—Hofstra_.....-... 15 
8—Drexel Tech. ....12 
O0—Delaware .... 62 
6—Bucknell ... 
0—Gettysburg 


TENNESSEE 
(Volunteers) 
Orange and White 


7—Alabama 


23—Chattanooga ..... 0 
29—North Carolina .. 7 
TOF, Se Ws ieee 13 
7—WMississippi ...... 37 
O0—Kentucky ....---- 20 
14—Vanderbilt ....... 0 
TEXAS 
(Longhorns) | 
Orange and White 
20—Nebraska ....---> 
26—Maryland ......-- 0 
33—California ....--- 0 
19—Oklahoma ....--- 12 
13—Arkansas ....---- 12 
98—Rice .......----+- 6 
Zi—S. M. U. ...--+-- 0 
ee serict Svea ee Bn 
20—Texas A&M ...... 17 
TEXAS A. & M. 


7—Miss. So. 
28—Houston ... 
Pe U- 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
(Horned Frogs) 
Purple and White 


14—Kansas ......-++- 7 
L. 3 See ee 10 
Q—Arkansas....---- 3 
14—-Texas Tech. ..... 8 
39—Texas A 6 
13—Pittsburgh .....-- 3 
14—Baylor_ .....-++-: 0 
14—Texas ...-.-+++++ 9 
35—Rice .....----+++- 6 


19—So. Methodist ... 0 


TEXAS TECH 
(Red Raiders) 
Scarlet and Black 
20—Texas A. & M. ..14 
eee State ... = 


2 ole 60 5 Ea te 14 
7—Baylor ....+++-+> 14 
$9--S. M. U..5 5. --.- 21 
7—Tulane ....-.---- 17 
96—Arizona ....---+-- 30 
27—Houston ...-.-+-+-- 0 
g—Arkansas ....---- 27 
TRINITY 

(Hilltoppers, Bantams) 

Blue and Gold 
14—Denison .......-» 14 
42—Williams .....--- 12 

8—Tufts .....-....-- 14 
28—Colby ...:---+++-- 22 
90—Alfred ....--.-+-- 6 
26—Coast Guard ..... 6 
19—Ambherst ......--- 6 
32—Wesleyan .....--- 6 
TUFTS 
(Jumbos) 

Brown and Blue 
24—Bowdoin .......- 
28—Bates ....-.+++5- 
44—Trinity ..... 

O0—Lehigh ..... 
28—Williams 
0—Amherst .. 
20—Rochester 


0—Lafayette . ae eS 


7—Alabama_ .. 
6—Vanderbilt . 
6—L, S. U. 


TULSA 
(Golden Hurricane). 
Blue, Crimson, Gold 

O0—Arkansas ........ 28 
28—New Mexico State 27 

‘Teehy =. .% 8 
0—Oklahoma State .26 
16—Hardin-Simm. ... 8 
21—Detroit .. 
13—Houston 


ION 
(Dutchmen) 
Garnet 
14—Bates .....3....45 5) 
0—Amherst ........- 59 
8—Rochester ....... 62 
ie ae he Gera aie rec 21 
O—Hobart..........- ) 
0—Williams ........ 16 
7—Kings Point ..... 14 
Q—Hamilton ........ 14 
U. C. L. A 


(Bruins, Uclans) 
Blue and Gold 


RAE is athias crea es 
21—Pittsburgh ....... 25 
19—California ....... 12 

q7—Air Force ....... 20 
7—Washington ..... 23 
55—Stanford ........ 13 


21i—No. Carolina St...12 
21—Utah 
UP. 


( 

Blue and Gray 
0—Hofstra .......... 6 
8—Lebanon Valley .. 0 

21—Susquehanna ....15 
20—Bridgeport ....... 14 
20—Kings Point uf 
0—Moravian .......- 2 


(Bears) 
Red, Gold, Black 
0—Susquehanna ....63 


6—Swarthmore 
8—Wagner ... 
7—Haverford .. 
0Q—Kings Point 
14—Dickinson 


UTAH 
(Redskins, Utes) 
Cardinal and White 
6—Oregon 
6—Washington 
20—Brigham Young .. 8 
26—Denver 12 


7—Wyoming 21 
§4—Arizona .......-- 6 
47—Idaho...........¢- 13 


17—Colorado State ...21 


35—Utah State ...... 21 
ae Sy Spe 21 
VANDERBILT 
(Commodores) 

Gold and Black 
6—Georgia .........-. 21 
7—Alabama .......- 
0—Mississippi .....- 33 

13—Florida ......--+> 6 

33—Virginia ........- 0 

6—Minnesota ....... 20 

11—Kentucky ........ 6 

6—Tulane ..... teeagO 

42—Florence State .-. 7 

14—Tennessee ....... 0 

VERMONT 
(Catamounts) 
Green and Gold 

34—Coast Guard 
14—Maine ..........-52 

31—Hobart .... wes 6 

6—Rochester ....... 27 

7—Norwich ......... 0 

20—St. Lawrence ....14 

0—Middlebury ... 28 


:18—Wake Forest ..... 


Viitite: 

Blue and White 
7—W. Chester Tech. 13 
20—Xavier (Ohio) .. .48 
Q—Holy Cross 
6—Boston College 
6—Miami (Ohio) . 
14—Virginia Tech. 


22—Dayton 
o— a 14 
6—Rutgers 12 
6—Detroit 
VIRGINIA 
(Cavaliers): 


Blue and Gold 


0—William & Mary. .37 
Q—Clemson ......... 47 
ees aaah aint 55 


0—Vanderbilt .......33 
12—Wake Forest ..... 34 
20—South Carolina ..32 
0—North Carolina ..41 
12—Maryland ........ 55 


VIRGINIA M. I. 
(Cadets, Keydets) 
Red, White, Yellow z 


46—Marshall ........ 
Q—Penn State ...... 21 
14—Richmond ....... 14 
19—Virginia ......... 12 
26—William & Mary.. 7 
aero iecesd 7 


J—Lehigh .......... 
32—The Citadel ...... 8 
37—Virginia Tech ...12 


VIRGINIA TECH 
(Gobblers) 
Maroon and Orange 
13—N. C. State ...... 15 


20—William & Mary. .14 
6—Florida State 
40—Virginia .. 
24—Villanova . 
51—Richmond .......2 
26—W. Texas State .. 
12—West Virginia ... 
12—V. M. I, 3 


WAKE FOREST 

(Demon Deacons) 

Gold and Black 
22—Florida State ....20 
27—Virginia Tech ...18 
0—Tulane .......... 6 
10—Maryland 
12—No. Carolina St...14 
19—North Carolina ..21 


34—Virginia ......... 12 
15—Duke .........+.-- 27 
31—Clemson ......... 33 
42—South Carolina ..20 
WASHINGTON 
(Huskies) 

Purple and Gold 
21—Colorado ........ 12 
23—Idaho ........... 0 
§1—Utahe 22... 5 .c0n 6 
10—Stanford 0 


15—So. California ...22 
13—Oregon ........-.- 1 
23—U. C. L. A. 
13—Oregon State .... 6 
20—California ....... ) 
20—Wash. State ..... 0 


WASHINGTON STATE 
(Cougars) 
Crimson and Gray 
6—California 
30—San Jose State 
6—Oregon 
20—Coll. of Pacific 

36—Stanford 

97—Idaho...... 
14—Oregon State 
6—Oregon 
0—Washingto: 


WESLEYAN 
(Cardinals) 
Cardinal and Black 
6—Middlebury 12 
20—Bowdoin ........ 22 
15—Coast Guard...... 17 
24—Worcester Tech, . 7 
o—Amherst 
28—Swarthmore 
6—Williams 
6—Trinity (Conn.) . .32 


0—Boston Univ. 

a3— Pittsburgh te: 
ACUEC: ee 

10—Penn State 8 


10—So. California ._” 
0—Virginia Tech |" fe 


14—The Citadel ...._ 20 
WICHITA 
ay (Shoskeay 
ack and Go 
19—Kansas State ss 0 


0—No. Texas St: 

13—Houston pipe 
20—Drake ........... 7% 
18—Dayton 2.3.5... 18 
26—Tuisa > so te 21 


Ghee 16, Ss 

» Gold, 
37—Virginia eee 
2—Navy  .vccuutaee 29 
14—Virginia Tech ...20 
7—Furman 


25—Davidson ........ 
9—Florida State 0 
12—Richmond ....... 
WILLIAMS 
(Ephs, Ephmen) 
Royal Purple 
12—Trinity . . 42 
14—Colby ..... 42 
26—Middlebury 8 
Bowdoin .. 14 
0—Tufts ... . 28 
16—Union..... -.0 
12—Wesleyan ........ 16 
Q—Ambherst ......... 13 
WISCONSIN 
(Badgers): 
Cardinal and White 
16—Stanford ........ 14 
44—Maraueite ....... 6 
O—Purdue .......... 21 
25—Iowa an 


12—Ohio State 


19—Michigan .... 10 
24—Northwestern 19 
6—Illinois .... 9 
11—Minnesota .. ee 
WYOMING 
(Cowboys) 
Brown and Gold 

58—Montana ........ 
7—Air Force .......- 20 
27—Utah State .....° 2 


29—Colorado State .. 0 
21—Brigham Young .. 6 
21—Utah q 
26—N. Carolina State.10 
28—San Jose State .. 7 
25—New Mexico 
45—Denver 


XAVIER (OHIO) 
(Musketeers) 
Royal Blue and White 
27—St. Ambrose q 
28—Louisville ........ 13 
48—Villanova ....... 20 
7—Miami (Ohio) .. ze 


7—Ohio Univ. ...... 5 
14—Detroit .........-. 38 
3—Dayton .......... 0 
0—Cincinnati .......28 


21—Quantico Marines. 23 
0—Kentucky ........ 41 


YALE 
(Elis, Bulldogs— 
unofficial) 
Yale Blue 
20—Connecticut 
17—Brown ........-.- 
14—Columbia ........ 
23—Cornell 
21—Colgate 
8—Dartmouth 
12—Pennsylvania ... 28 
38—Princeton 2 
6—Harvard 


a ee 


re OSS ie ee SS ee eat ere eo 


818 Sporting Events—Post-Season Football; Cross Country Runs, Walking — 
ip een ee ee 


Records of Post-Season Football Games 


gures ttendance. For Bowl Game results previous to those listed 
et eee ata SE eee aertac @cliiOHa of The World Almanac : 


ROSE BOWL 
1—Pitts h 21 Washington, 0 
—) ur , Washin 
1o38—California, 13, Alabama 0 (90,000) 


1, 
1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee Pr 


gton 0 (68,000) 
1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 Sy 
1947—Ilinois 45, U.C.L.A. 14 (90,000) i 


1952—TIllinois 40, Stanford 7 (96,825) 
1953—Southern California 7, Wisconsin 0 (100,000) 
1954—Michigan State 28, U.C.L.A. 20 (100,000) 
1955—Ohio State 20, Southern California 7, 


(89,191) 
1956—Michigan State 17, U.C.L.A. 14 (100,809) 
1957—Iowa 35, Oregon State 19 (97,126) 
1958—Ohio State 10, Oregon 7 (100,000) 
1959—Towa 38, California 12 (98,297) 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C. 


SUGAR BOWL 

New Orleans, La. 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 (82,470) 
1951—Kentucky 13, Okiahoma 7 (82,000) 
1952—Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 (82,000) 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 (82,000) 
1954—-Georgia Tech 42, West Virginia 19 (75,000) 
1955—Navy 21, Mississippi 0 (82,000) 
1956—Georgia Tech 7, Pittsburgh 0 (80,175) 
1957—Baylor 13, Tennessee 7 (81,000) 
1958—Mississippi 39, Texas 7 (82,000) 
1959—Louisiana State 7, Clemson 0 (82,000) 


ORANGE BOWL 
Miami, Fla. 


1955—Duke 34, Nebraska 7 (68,750) 
1956—Oklahoma 20, Maryland 6 (76,561) 
1957—Colorado 27, Clemson 21 (72,552) 
1958—Oklahoma 48, Duke 21 (76,318) 
1959—Oklahoma 21, Syracuse 6 (75,281) 


SUN BOWL 
Jan. 1 El Paso, Texas 
1950—Texas Western 33, Georgetown 20 ( 
eet ae Te a alece ct Pacae aaa eae 
1 exas Ps B 
1953—College of Pacific 26, Mississippi Southern 


7 (11,000 
1954 Texas Western 37, Mississippi Southern 14 


1955—Texas Western 47, Florida State 20 (14,000) 
1956—Wyom: 21, Texas Tech. 14 (14,500) 
1957—George Washington 13, Texas Western 0 


13,500 
1958_Lowieene 34, Drake 20 (12,000) 
1959—Wyoming 14, Hardin-Simmons 6 (13,000) 


COTTON BOWL 
Dallas, Texas 
1950—Rice 27, North Carolina 13 (75,347) 
1951—Tennessee 20, Texas 14 (75,349) 
1952—Kentucky 20, Texas Christian 7 (75,347) 
1953—Texas 16, Tennessee 0 (75,504) 
1954—-Rice 28, Alabama 6 (75,504) 
1955—Georgia Tech 14, Arkansas 6 (75,504) 
1956—Mississippi 14, Texas Christian 13 (76,504) 
1988 Navy 20 Rice 7 (6,900 no 
avy 5 ce , 
1959—Air Force Acad. 0, Texas Christian 0 (75,504) 


BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
(Dec.) Montgomery, 
1950—Scuth 31, North 6 (21,000) 
1951—South 20, North 14 (22,000) 
1952—South 28, North 7 (22,000) 
1953—South 40, North 20 (18,500) 
1954—North 14, South 7 (18,000) 
1955—South 20, North 19 (19,000) 
1956—North 14, South 0 (21,000) 
1957—South 21, North 20 
1958—North 16, South 0 


SHRINE ALL-STAR GAME 
(EAST-WEST) 
San Francisco 


. 30—West 16, East 7 (62,000) 
1952, Dec. 27—East 21. West 20 (62,000) 
ast 7 ( 


1955, Jan. 1—East 13, West 12 (60,000) 
sake! Dec. 31—East 29, West 6 (60, 


OTHER POST-SEASON GAMES OF 1958 SEASON 
Blue Grass Bowl, Louisville, Ky., Dec. 13—Oklahoma State 15, Florida State 6. Gator Bowl, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Dec. 27—Mississippi 7, Florida 3. Tangerine Bowl, Dec. 27—Texas State 26, Missouri Valley 
7. Prairie View Bowl, Houston, Texas, Jan. 1, 1959—Prairie View A. & M. 34, Langston (Okla.) Univ. 8. 
Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala., Jan. 3, 1959—South 21, North 12. Hula Bowl, Honolulu, T. H., Jan. 4, 1959— 
Hawaii All-Stars 47, College All-Stars 27. Pro Bowl, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 11, 1959—Eastern Con- 


ference All-Stars 28, Western All-Stars 21 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1959 


Event Distance Winner Time Site Date 
63rd Boston Mar. . . .|26 mi. 385 yds. /Eino Oksanen, Finland....... 2:22:42.0) ton, M 
AGA. Walk os... 10 kilometers... [Bruce MacCovald, N. Y. Pio- Benton island, Bee So 
Meer CIDA «ahaa eecdaieee 49:42.0) o: Rae ere 

A. A. U. Walk... .../30 kilometers. . eee Sipos, Vancouver, Tonaeaaeel ae 
: «, Oia. aa qe .ea! vialalelerelges meres fase GROG alif,..2...../ May 17 

A, A. U. Marathon, ./26 mi. 385 yds. |John J. Kelle , Bo: :21: 

A’ A. U. Walk... .. :|20 kilometers. . |Rudoiph J, Haluza, NL ¥. "| 7*24 #544) Yonkers, N. ¥..|May 24 

Pioneer-Clubi sr. eeen 1:32:36.0| Baltimore, Md. .|June 14 

peas RUUD. canis sa 20 kilometers. . John J. Kelle , Boston A. A.. :04:08. : 3. 

AAS UT. Walk onc 35 kilometers. . eepens Sipos. Vanoowsers Asi] LPRREOS von so ee 

A. A. U. Walk... ..: 25 kilometers. . Rudolph J, Haiuza; Noy ¢**| 312444 pretties bg 

loneer. Club en. scene :14:04, 
Bea URUN cc: 25 kilometers. . \John J. Kelley, Boston A.A‘: 1:18:00: iibsnecbouaness eee 
A, A. U. Walk...... 15 kilometers... bers a N. Y. Athanvio Gite, ae 
= oneer, Club). Sin acces 219:51. : : 
Big Ten X-cty...... 4. miles, ...5 2.4 peered Kennedy, Michigan BIOL eae “oan 
: 2 1 Dee Te ee i suet aa NT, 3:20:12, 
I, C. 4-A X-cty...... Smiles... o's, Crawford Kennedy, Michigan 2:20182-3) CRIAEO ae pads: 
Roxy. eure State.:. . oeeeee 0:23 :51.8) Bronx, N. Y. Vv. 16 


..-|No 
0:20:35.7|E. Lansing, Mich.| Nov. 18 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 819 
Horse Racing Records 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars means the winner’s share oF we purse, A mile is 
5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards, A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 yards. 


e ont Park 


1898. .| Bowling Brook (122) 1930. . Gallant Fox (126) reek ie 2.31 3-: 
1899. .| Jean Bereaud (122). . 1931. .| Twenty Grand (126)...... 2.29 3-5 
1900. .{Iidrim (126)........ . 1932: ;|Falreno (126)............. 2.32 
1901, ommando (126)......... 1933. .|Hurryoff (126),........... 2.32 3-5 
1902, .| Masterman or We rciee 1934. .| Peace Chance (126)....... 2.29 1-5 
1903. .| Africander (126). 1935. .]Omaha (126)............. 
1904* 1 601) Ree oe 1936. .| Granville (126)........... 
DOORS PAN VA: (AZo. coe iy 0.0 v0 1937, .| War Admiral (126) 2.28 3-5 
906..| Burgomaster (126)........ 1938. ,|Pasteurized (1 29 2-5 
1907. .| Peter Pan (126)...........].. 1939, .| Johnstown (126) 2.29 3- 
..|Colin (126)....... 5 1 Bimelech (126 2.29 3-5 
1909. .| Joe Madden (126) 1941... laway (126) 2.31 
1910, .|Sweep (126)....... 1942, .|Shut Out (126). 1/229 
1913. .|Prince Eugene (109) 1943. .|Count Fleet (126). . | 2.28 
1914, .| Luke MeLuke (126). 1944., poe ome (126)....: 2.32 
1915, .|The Finn (126)..... 1046. ;| Pavoti(126)incis . 5% wanes 2.30 
1916. .| Friar Rock (126).......... 1946 .| Assault (126)......4...... .30 
1917. .| Hourless (126)............ 1947. .|Phalanx (126)............ 2.29 
BOWS, i Johren (126)...........3,. 1948. ,| Citation (126)............ 2.28 
1919, Barton (126).......... 1949; «'‘Gapot (126). 2.4 seen 2.30 
1920. .| Man o’ War ( 1950.., Middleground SrA: Soot ant, 2.28 
1921. .| Grey Lag (AZO) ac Gacce ces 50|} 1951. .| Counterpoint (126)........ 2.29 
O22 He MOLY (126)... ovec oe oe 1952. .|One Count (126)..... . .|2.30 
1923. .|Zev (126).......... 1953..| Native Dancer — 28 
1924. .|Mad Play (126). 1954. .| High Gun (126) ... 30 
925..|American Flag (126 1955. .| Nashua (126) ...... .29 
1926*. ‘usader (120) 1956. .| Needles (126)......... .|2.29 4 
1927. .| Chance Shot (128) ; 1957. .|Gallant Man (126)......... 26 3-5) 
1928..| Vito (126),...... 1958.0.) Cavan (126)... 22. Sede 2.30 1-5 
1929. .| Blue Larkspur (126). 59.650||1959. .| Sword Dancer (126)....... 2.28 2-5| 193,525 
*Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890: ene Park, 1890-1965. Distance 15g miles prior to 1874; 1% 
miles, 1874-1889; 114 miles, 1890-1892; 11% miles, 1893- 1894; 114 miles, 1895; 13g me 1896- 19253 in- 


creased to 145 miles, 1926. Run at 114, mien: due and 1905, Not run in 1911 and 1 
SUBURBAN *HANDIC P (3 YEAR OLDS AND UP) 
(Inaugurated tase. Distance 114 miles) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time Dollars Year Winner, ner, age. weight Time |Dollars 


1900. .|Kinley Mack & (125)... ..|2.06 6, 800 1932. | White Clover m a (115). . [2.03 2-5] 11,100 
1901. .|Alcedo (4) (112). ......... 2:05 3-5| 7,800||1933. .|Hquipolse (5) (J32)........ 112502 7,250 
1902..|Gold Heels (4) (124)...... 2.05 1-5| °7,800}| 1934. .|Ladysman (4) On Me 
1903. .|Africander @) & HO ec! 2.10 2-5} 16,490) 1935. .|Head Play (5) Hid) one 2 
1904. .|Hermis (5) (127)..... ee ee [2.05 16,800)/1936. .|Firethorn (4) tre as aoe mee 
1905. .|Beldame (4) (123)......... 2.05 2-5) 16,860)|1937.. gnerold. (4 LA ey Bae ey or" 
1906. .|Go Between (5) (116)...... 2.05 1-5] 16,800}| 1938. ,|Snark TED) ci9 ae 25 
1907. .|Neaion US) etree ee 2.06 2-5] 16,800}|1939.. Pracat By! (22). jae 
1908. .|Ballot (4) (127)....... é 3 19,750||1940. .|Eight Thirty (4) (127) 
1909..|Fitz Herbert (3) (105). .|2.03 2-5} 3, 1941...) Your Chance (4) (114). 
1910. .|Olambala (4) (115)...... .|2.04 2-5] 4,800)|1942..|/Market Wise (4) aa : 
1913..|Whisk Broom IT (6) (139)..|2.00 3,000)| 1943. .|Don Bingo ae io $5 
1915. .|Stromboli (4) (122)...... .|2.05 2-5) 3,925|/|1944. .|Aletern (5) (108).......... 
1916. .|Friar Rock (3) (101). ../2.05 3,450)|1945..|Devil Diver O. 32) fastens 04 
1917..|Boots (6) (122)...... An 900 af Armed -(5)-(130) 5 2s aie 2: 
1918. .|Johren (3) (110).......... 2.06 5. ..|Assault (4) (30) ik crete arate 2. 
1919. .|Corn Tassel (5) (108) ..|Harmonica (4) (109) . 2.03 
1920, .|Paul Jones ) oe) ..|Vulean’s Forge (4) (124) . 2.03 43.200 
1921. .|Audacious (5) (120)....... 2. 1 50. .| Loser Weeper Le (115). 2.02 41,000 
1922. .|Capt. Alcock Vee Ke uate 2.05 2-5| 8,200);1951. ,|Busanda (4) (102)..... .. |2.02 3-5} 42,100 
1923.. er Lag (5) (135)........ 2,03 7,800}/1952..|One Hitter (6) oa . (2.02 41,900 
1924. .|Mad Hatter so *A08) aca apaee 2.03 3-5| 9,150//1953../Tom Fool (4) ( . {2.00 3-5| 40,400 
1925. .|Sting (4) (122).......: ,,|2.04-1-5] 11,300)/1954../Straight Face rn tis) . |2.03 1-5) 44,400 
1926. .|Crusader (3) (104) 13,150 . .| Helioscope 2 (A23)5 Sie 2.00 3-5| 61,150 
1927. .|Crusader 127) .-|Nashua (4) (128) .......... 2.00 4-5} 55,900 
1928. .|Dolan (4) (105). ..|/Traffic Judge (5) (124)..... 2.02 3-5| 58,400 
1929. ./Bateau (4) (112)... en eee ; .. {Bold Ruler (4) (134)...... 2.01 360 
1930..|Petee Wrack (5) (122).. ..|2.07 2-5) - ..|Bald Eagle (4) (119). ..... 2.01 3-5) 71,635 
1931. .|Mokatam (4) (123) A x ! 
The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914, 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr.) Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1| Counterpoint (126) * ei Battlefield (126).......... 8 |1.35 4-5) 20,600 
1352 Mark-Ye-Well (118) 5 Armageddon (126)........| 8 |1.37 22, 
1953|Platan (11 p Native Dancer (126) 8 |1.36 1-5) 23,050 
1954| Fisherman F 18,900}|Jet Action (126).. 8 |1.36 3-5) 26,250 
1955 oon Cap (114) Traffic Judge (126) 8 |1.36 21,850 
1956) Riley (120) : 18,450}|Oh Johnny (126) . 814|1.45 1-5] 20,1 
1957 : E 19,800}|Clem (126)... 02.20.02. 8 |1.36 4-5] 19,100 
1988) pie ; 1900||Sir Robby (126)... 2.0220! 8 |1:36 1-5| 19,362 
1959| Middle Brother (120) . ey z E Intentionally (126)....... 8 [1.35 3-5) 58,072 
Lawrence Realization run at Aqueduct in 1959. 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Wi __Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
mate (4) (115)........ 8 |1.35 2-5 26,000 Tom Foot ym Foot (122) Ree ae erik: 64 |1.17 1-5 86,710 
1951 eremnran Oy 112) Ap 0 8 {1.36 2-5| 25,200||Native Dancer. (122)20 Senn 64 |1.14 2-5| 82,845 
1953|Tom Fool (4) (130)........ 8 {1.35 4-5| 25,800||Porterhouse (122)........ 614 |1.16 92'875 
1954|Native Dancer (4) (130)....| 8 |1.35j1-5| 28,300)/Nashua (122),........... 6% |1.15 3-5) 88,015 
1955|High Gun (4) (180).....-+. 8 {1.35 3-5| 25,500||Nail (122). ......... 6% \1.16 4-5|100,425 
1956 |Midafternoon (4) (111).. 8 {1.35 37,700||Bold Ruler (122).... 6144 /1.15 1-5) 91,145 
1957 |Traffic Judge (5) ae 5 ees 8 {1.36 44,600||Jester (122) .| 646|1.16 1-5) 81,005 
1958|Gallant Man (4) (130)..... 8 11.35 3-5! 37,620||Intentionally (122). ...| 6144/1.14 3-5} 80,690 
1959 |Sword Dancer (3) (114); 8 11.35 1-5| 74,235||Weatherwise (122)..... 614 |1.18 3-5! 88,470 


Futurity Stakes run at Aqueduct in 1959. 


yr = iy as ol: 7 o ie,” 
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Belmont Park (continued) 
COACHING CLUE AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) JOCKEY CLUB ae CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


| ner, age, rs 
eeseaed IL $2.15 4-5) 44,500 Hill Prince (3) ee ie 5: 

goo iNfext Move (121)..........1 Ht Lt 1215 4-8) 14008 Soumterpeine (2) CL1T)....] 16 [S21 3-5 35.000 
1952|Real Delight (121)........ 11 |2.17 4-5] 45,100||One Count (3) (117) eRe 16 |3.24 1-5} 52,100 
1953|/Grecian Queen (121)....... 11 |2.18 3-5| 45,500||Level Lea @ ¢ 17) 16 |3.27 55,100 
1954|Cherokee Rose (121).....::| 11 |2:19 3-5) 43,900||High Gun (3) (119) 3.25 4-5| 55, 
1955|High Voltage (121) 11 |2.17 3-5| 45,800||Nashua (3) (119)... 3.24 4-5| 52 
1956|Levee (121)....... 11 [2-16 3-5 41,100 Nashua @ ¢ 2 ig 3.20 2-5 36 
1958 W Giiter (1 11 |2.20 45,792||Inside Tract (4) (124)....:| 16 |2.57 2-5| 52,417 


1959|Resaca (121) 10 |2.02 2-5] 58,512\\Sword Dancer (3) (119)... 3.22 1-5! 70,790 


Jockey Club Gold Cup run or "Aueduct in 1959. 


MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Wie; Winner, weight ra Time [Do' | *Winner, weight = Time _Time |Do! re 
falantae(19)........0e00! 6. {2.12 } 38,600! Liberty Rab (122)........ 15 0.57 2-5! 11,800 
Tost Boe Tet RD) aiedayele ain, aere 1.11 1-5 44, 830|}Primate (122)............ 5 j0.57 1-5) 11,550 
1952\Is Proud (119)............ 16 1.09 2-5 0}|Fort Salonga (122) 5 |0.58 2-5} 13,075 
1953|Evening Out (119)......... 6 {1.10 2-5 aia Seed cc ty, ees 5 10.57 1-5) 11,750 
1954|High Voltage (119)........ 1.10 braprinihae a (LETS ss eect SEO 5 Py 2,150 
1955|Doubledogdare (119)....... 6 |1.09 4-5] 48,620 Polly" s 3 Jet 22). = teeters 5 (0.56 4-5) 14,725 
1956|Romanita (1 oo re ee 6 1.08 3-5| 43,020||Bold Ruler (122)... 5 id 21,700 
eH oe fe: Oe ae 1.09 3-5 roe 900}| Li'l Fella (117).... 5 |0.56 3-5) 23,575 
Hg... 1.10 2,610||First Landing 17} 5 |0.57 22, 

1909 Ravens Body (119) 1.10 1-5 38° 1224\|Bally Ache (122). 5 10.58 4-5! 22,657 

"BROOK STEEPLECHASE (@ YR, AND UP) GRAND NATL STEEPLE. (@ YE. AND UP) 
Yr. __ Winner, age, weight j= Time |Doll’rs | Winner, age, weight /|Fur.! _Time Doll’rs 
1950 Oedipus | us (4) (149)......... “20 ore 11,025}\Trough Wy 8) (150). .... 24 5.42 2-5 16,450 
1951 Oedipus (3) M6 OLR eres 20 |4.45 11,675||Oedipus BOD) | 2. cee 24 1-5) 16, 750 
1952|Jam (5) (156)............. 20 14.21 2-5) 12,100)|Sea Logs ( ) +45 Sane, a 24 Bae 19,550 
3|/The Mast. ® CUBR ie. cise 4.46 3-5| 12,350||His Boots ey (ek 3 ) Sa 24 |5.45 1-5) 20,350 
1954|Neji (4) (137).........000- 4.39 4-5| 12,250||Shipboard (4) tisD) ~ eee] 24 18.42 19,000 
955|Neji (5) (159) ............ 4.46 2-5| 11,850]| Neji (5) (163)............ 4 |5.54 2-5) 19,200 
1956|)Morpheus (4) (130)........ 4.43 3-5! 12, Shipboard (6) (164)....... 24 |5.50 1-5! 19,500 
1957| Neji (7) (164).......... ‘3 4.45 1-5! 15,550||Neji (7) (168)... 22.2... 25 (6.15 1-5) 21,450 
1958|Benguala (4) (143)..... aA 4.47 4-5| 9,006|| Neji (8) (173).. ee ee 17,932 

1959 Ancestor (10) PPOL) eG uah dous 4.47 3-5] 12,321||Sun Dog (5) (137)... cn ee ee 24 15.42 2-5; 18,03 

Run at Aqueduct in 1959. < 
CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 

Yr. ee Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight ale Time |Doll’rs 


1.36 3-5) 24,050;|Remove (110)............ r 
-5) 24,050)|Cigar Maid (110)......... 
25,600||Countess Jane ioe 
5} 25,700||Evening Out (114). 
5| 24,700||Sofarsogood (114) . 
-5| 22,700||Pretty Plunger (id). 
5 

-5 


1960} Uncle Miltie es Anitrtr an all 
1951! Armageddon (122) : 
1952/Laffango (122).. 
1953/ Fisherman (122)... : 
1954/Flying Fury (122). ex 
1955|Beau Fond (122).......... 
1956] (Not run) 
1957|Jewel's Reward (122)...... 84,225)|Poly Hi (119) 

1958)First Landing (122)....... 96,870|| Lawdy Claudy Gas 

1959) Warfare (122) 1-5;138,195 {Trish Jay (116). soa ated 


_ Champagne Stakes run at Aqueduct = 1959. 


Miss Blue vey (15). 


! 
moo TT 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Sa Winner weight Fun Time (Do na 
Yr. | Winner, weight Fur.| 7 Time ae Dat xe Winner, age, weight (iFur.| Time hedeaa 
1950})Hill Prince (129).......... { 8 11.35 4-5). 17,150!|Piet CRED Ry a. hivce oeetgets 6 ive 3-5; 
1951) Alerted (115). BGT. aie ach cansneifiieSs 8 |1.36 1-5) 17:650||Hyphasis (4) (110) 2/223'; 6 {1.09 3) iF'880 
1952/Tom Fool (120).....:..... 8 |1.37 17,000||Dark Peter (4) rn «Suateasie 6 {1.09 1-5) 16,150 
1953| Navy Page (114).......... 8 {1.37 18,800||Tuscany (5) (122)........ 6 [1.10 21,450 
1954 LSE a oa 0 810) Se 8 |1.35 4-5) 18,000|]|White Skies AS) 71335 daar 6 {1.09 1-5) 21,600 
1955/Traffic murs. eae) Sheeran 8 |1.35 1-5] 21,750||Sailor (3) (106)........3.. 6 |1.08 4-5] 181950 
1956!Reneged (117) 8 |1.35 2-5] 21,550||Nance’s Lad (4) (126)..... 6 |1.08 2-5] 17/350 
1957|\Boid Ruler (1 05: 8 1.45 19,950)| Decimal (5) (124) ajehararl bees 1.08 2-5 15/2 
1958 Warhead (118) . 8 |1.37 1-5) 19,362||Bold Ruler (4) cs). Roatan ace 6 {1.09 18/582 
1959|Intentionally (126)... 1° °** 8 11.35 2-5) 35,995||Tick Tock (6) (122)....... 16 j1.10 4-5) 18:68 


Garden State Park 


Camden, N. J. 


TRENTON HDCP. (3 YEAR OLDS AND UP) GARDEN STATE (2 YEAR OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight “4 Fur.| Time.|Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
1951|Call Over (4) (116)........ 9 |1.52 42,2 
toes Biple vests (112) RAPE 3 Ist 1 41,800 i: waig (bb) 333 
3} Olympic (4) (112) 2.105502! 9 |1.51 3-5] 43/60 60: (122) er eee 814 
1954| Helioscope (3) (128) ie: 10 |2.02 3-5 42'000 aud ee (129) ce Bi 
1955) Social Outcast (5) (125) -| 10 |2.01 42,300|| Prince John (122) 8 é 
1956| Bardstown (4) (126). . 10 |2.01 4-5] 54,550||Barbizon (122)....0// 177° Bie 
1957) Bold Ruler @), (uaz 2). -| 10 2-01 3-5 54,736|| Nadir (122).............. 844 
Foe : : -5| 54,822 we (122). 5: 

1959|Greek Star (4) (115).. 121°" 10 12.05 3-5| 54/887 Fleet Tandihg Bore ta Bi2 157.845 
- JERSEY STAKES (3 YEAR OLDS) VINELAND HDCP. Ga. YR. OLDS AND UP) 

re Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight (|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1951|Steadfast (110)......... 10 |2.04 2-5] 23 900!|Bea - 

, tae . | o’ Ri - 

1952 King Jolie a 11). Wig: 10 |2.03 3-5] 25'850||Sickle’s Takce (ee 0). 148 3 aeATS 
1253| Royal Bay Gem (118)...... 1.53 1-5| 25,450!| Mi-Marigold (3) (109 1.45 2-5| 34/955 
9b War ot ee Neniants ak 9 |1.51 3-5) 46,800||Spinning Top (4) (112). 1.51 4-5] 35/6 
Ee cacate NS Oise 9 |1.48 1-5) 44,700]| High Voltage (3) (117). 1.48 1-5| 37/370 
1956) Fabius, » cuties: 9 |1.48 4-5) 44/700]| Rare Treat (4) (111) 1.49 4-5] 42" 
4958 Limeoin Koad (ii). 2°2°1:) 9 [ray | grees Boece ree 
1959| Waltz (111).. 9 11.49 3-5] 37/670||High Bid (3) (lo). ete a af G85 


= 


SPINAWAY STAKES re YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Time |Doll’rs 


Fur. 


Yr. Winner, weight 


1950) Atalanta (115).. 6 |1.13 
1951| Blue Case (119). 6 |1.13 1-5 
1952) Flirtatious (119). 6 |1.13 1-5 
1953] Evening Out (123) 6 {1.13 3-5 
1954) Gandharva ieee: 6 {1.12 4-5 
1955| Register (114)......- 6 (1.13 2-5 
1956) Alancsian ee i 1 Se Pe ne 6 |1.12 3-5 
1957 Eqausls CRIED) crcceiite cs eer 6 |1.12 4-5 
1958) Rich eo don (119). oo =e 6 {1.12 4-5 
_ 1959) trish Jay (219)... ....-.--- 6 12.12 1-5 
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Saratoga 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.,; Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time , Doll’rs 
SSA re 47,550 lea Lights Up (110).......... 10 |2.03 16,350 
193 in (122) -. 2. eden. | DG 51,700 Battlefield ne a tee eee se .| 10 |2,06 1-5) 15,000 
1952 Nautve Daneer (122)... ..:| 6% 51,450|/One Count (126)........ -| 10 {2.07 2-5) 16,450 
1953 WUE oadcun arate sco:5% . £3 58,900||Native Dancer i968) ee od 10 |2.05 3-5) 18,850 
1954 Nashus. MUD fe Riermaiccersie. 0.9) 6 57,050 man (120 10 |2.06 : 
1955|Needles (122)...... Am 6% 0,000 10 |2.06 2-5) 19.150 
1956 |King Hairan a Se 6% ,400 10 |2.06 1-5) 33,200 
1957 |Rose Trellis 7233) Sra eraet 83 40,075 10 ;2.04 500 
1958) First Landing (123.0...) 6 36,700 10 12-05 4-5| 29,920 
1959 |Tompion (122).. 6% | 73,433 10 (2.04 1-5) 51,962 
SARATOGA SPECIAL as YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. _Winner, weight ey Time |Doll’rs, Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
19. Battlenield (122). 6 |1.11 1- 1a goo ie (OB) ic. elereheeaes 10 {2.04 2- 
195 73 aoe eae 6 {1.12 13,000;| Kiss Me Kate (ee) estas «| 10: {2. 
1952) Native Dancer ae 6 {1.13 1-5] 17,0 hil White (109).........| 10 |2, 
1953| Porterhouse (122)......... 6 1.12 4-5| 17,750)|Sabette (114)............ 10 2. 
1954) Royal Coi @ (122)... ee ee 6 {1.12 1-5) 15,000] Parlo (121).............. 9 |2. 
19 Polly’ Bidet (E22) i 2 ss me 6 {1.11 2-5) 15,25 ico Reto aie) AY et ot: 10 |2. 
- 1956) Nearctic (122)............ 6 |1.13 13,500}|Tournure (115)........... 10 |2. 
1957|Grey Monarch (122)....... 6 [1.13 3-5) 14,100)| Here and There sia ls 10 |2 
it Landing (122)........ 6 [1.12 4-5) 13,800||Tempted (113)..... 10 |2. 
1959| Trish Lancer (116)......... 6 {1.12 38,725)! High Bid (113) 10 |2. 
WHITNEY STAKES (4 YR. AND UP) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Er. | Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs | Winner, weight Fur.| Time (|Doll’rs 
1950) Piet. G)-(116).. os .. 10 !2.06 3-5| 16,200)! Battle Morn (114)........ 6 1.13 14,550 
1951/One Hitter (5) 29) 10 |2.05 15,300||Tom Fook (122).......... 6 |1.11 4-5 900 
1952| Counterpoint (4) ( 10 |2.05 3-5 ,800|| Native Dancer (126)...... 6 |1.11 1-5} 15,500 
1953/Tom Fool (4) (126) 10 |2.05 2-5| 18,250)| Artismo (122)........ +eee| & [1.12 2-5] 20,325 
1954) Social ooteet it 10 |2.04 2-5| 40,300); Nashua (122):........... 6 11.12 2-5] 18,5. 
1955| First Aid (5) (113) 1.51 3-5| 18,100||Career Bey, 422) yen = onels 6 |1.12 2-5| 17,175 
1956| Dedicate (4 (ie 1.49 4-5] 31,500||Cohoes (114)...........--. 6 11.12 2-5 : 
1957) Bo epee ) (115) 9 |1.52 4-5| 31,400]| Jimmer (118).,........., 6 |1.13 1-5) 23,650 
1958} Cohoes (4) ( 7 9 |1.51 3-5} 29,205 sua etete EUs SS ere 6 {1.13 ,870 
{ol Plion (4) (114). see a ae oS) 37,165]|. . ate ei eo Pc 


SARATOGA HDCP. (3 YR. AND UP) 

Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doil’rs 
14,950 Better Self © (114). aA 10 capes 3-5} 20,850 
15,575||Lone Eagle (5) (110)...... 10 |2.0 19,950 
15,775||One Hitter ee (A916) er 10 |2. 03 20,750 
41,050||Alerted (5) (117)......... 10 |2.05 3-5| 19,650 
44,650||Cold Command (5) aie .| 10 |2.05 4-5] 19,450 
36,550||Social Outcast ey Gane 10 |2.04 2-5) 37,6 

,100||Paper Tiger ee O98} Ss 10 |2.04 1-5| 39,100 

eee Reneged (4) (113)........ 10 |2.04 3-5 f 
27,711||Admiral Vee (6) (122)...5. 10 |2.06 3-5; 36,255 
51'535| Bald Eagle (4) (120)...... 10 {2.03 36,775 


Aqu 


educt 


Queens, New York 
(Events run at Jamaica in 1956 and 1958, and at Belmont in 1957) 
BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 
Fur. 


DWYER HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner. weight Fur.; Time Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Time e {Doll's 
ff | ae PETE SCE —— 
fi i) Sees ...| 10 |2.04 2-5; 39,800||Palestinian (5) (122) 2.03 2-5) 39,000 
1383 Aan (36) Raat gw oe 10 |2.01 4-5 ,300||Crafty Admiral (4) Ce 2.01 4-5) 41,700 
1953] Native Dancer eee 7 i)-40 12.05 1-5] 38,100|/Tom Fool iC} Supa 2.04 2-5| 37, 
1954| High Gun (126)....-...+-- 12.05 39,300||Invigorator (4) (1 4) 2.03 40,500 
1955| Nashua (126)... .....+++++s 10 |2.03 4-5) 37,200|'High Gun (4) neds 2.03 2-5| 37,900 
1956) Riley (112). >... wee eee 914 |1.57 2-5| 30,400 {Dedicate (4) (114). 1.55 4-5! 37,600 
1957| Bureaucracy bot eee 944 1.55 2-5 ,500 | ‘Portersville ee (146). ea 944)1.55 1-5) 37,700 
1958) Victory od he 15). 914 11.58 4-5, 29,270|'Cohoes (4) (110)......... 934) 1.55 3-5| 36.450 
1959| Waltz (121). tod 914 {1.54 4-5] 52,515| Babu (5) (112 é 944|1.56 2-5! 72,545 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) at STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur., Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time {Doll'rs 
S| at ss 
Rite CLAS) O Slos caresses oe 6 |1.13 13,025||Pintor (117)...........-- 544\1. 1.05 2-5 8,450 
tae Bradley. 14) Seed Ses was 6 |1.11 1-5| 13,475||Hilarious (122)........... 5%4|1.05 2-5) 9,975 
1953| Fisherman (114)........... 6 |1.12 1-5| 13,825||Quick Lunch en ENA her 514|1.05 3-5) 10,300 
1954| Royal Coinage tag). Ceasers *| 6 |1.12 1-5| 12,825||Right Down (122). 514|1.05 4-5| 9,925 
1955|Getthere Jack (122 )2 -| 6 {1.12 13,100||Getthere Jack (123). 534|1.05 1-5 3 
1950 King Hairan (122).. vase) 534/1.04 2-5 ,400|\King Hairan (122). 514)1.05 14,950 
957) Li'l Sella CALA) ert cciaie igi ee 514|1.05 2-5| 21,225||Jewel’s Reward (114). - 514) 1.04 4-5) 16,050 
1938 First Landing (122)....... 5%4/|1.04 20,990||Restless Wind (120). : 5% 1.04 2-5) 14,830 
1959| Bally Ache (120)........-- 514|1.04 2-5! 36,580||Vital Force (R22) aes wee 514|1.05 1-5) 23,092 


Narragansett Park 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE STAKES (3 YEAR OLDS) 


NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Yr. uae Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’ ail Winner, 1 age, weight — Time Doll’rs 

aes “9 |1.51 2-5 a Hall of Fame (3) (118)...| 934| 1.56 4-5} 18,950 
1951 Feros (uy od a ONS 9 1.51 3-5| 19,000||General Staff (4) (iLL). 914| 1.56 2-5] 19/450 
1953|Dictar (111)............ 9 1,49 4-5| 22'650||Sailed Away (4) (112 914| 1.56 3-5| 22,350 
1954| { NS dea 9 |1.50 1-5| 12,112|/Social Outcast (4) fee 9%4| 1.58 | 29,100 
1955 Ntinty Morn (1 9 1.52 24, 600 Wise Margin (5). (122). 914) 1.54 3-5] 18,900 
1956) Piecesofeight ath 9 |1.50 4-5 39,850 Wind (6) (122)........065 | 8 1.54 17/975 
1957| Bureaucracy (120).. 9 |1.51 2-5 5||Oh Johnny (4) (120)..... | 078 1.57 3-5) 18,250 
1958)| Backbone (1 LAD aivttaw ss 0-04 9 |1.50 3-5 38. 87) \Sharpsburg (5) (118). . 914| 1.57 18.557 
1959 Ring of Kerry (118). 9 11°52 2-5! 22,620)| Net Ball (4) (112)....... 914| 1.57 18,736 


a. ——  e 
. hole an “ ; 


BoD eis Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Jamaica 
Jamaica, L. I., N. ¥. 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time ll’rs | Winner, age, weight |Fur. s 
: 11 5 |1.00 10,375|IMy Request (4) (126)..... { 8% 

e ert owas C17) 5 |1.00 4-5 7150 Arise (4) (116) Se. 
1950) ) B 5 |0.59.4-5| 9,350||Arise (4) (116). ....... : 
1951 ate 5 |0.59 10,700!|Lotowhite (4) (116) 
1952] Native Dancer (117) 5 |0.59 2-5! 11,325 Esl: Valor (4) (126) 
1953) Revolt (1 5 |0.59 4-5) 10, First Glance (6) (118) 

Summer Tan (117) 5 |0.59 2-5] 10,025||Find (4) (121)............ 
1955|Smooth Stride (122)....... 5 |1.00 1-5 Fish (4) (126) 
1956; Bold Ruler (122).......... 5 10.59 4-5| 12,075|\Find (6) (116)....... 
1957| Bolero U. (122) -++-| 5 11.00 1-5) 11,650||Midafternoon (5) (1 
1958} Royal Anthem (122).. ..| 5 |@.59 3-5| 10,810||Kingmaker (5) 5). - 
JCIGTELES eso yt) ae eee Licicgedenrcte | ee cir Whitley (4) (116)......... 


*Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950. 


WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 

r. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.! Time |Doll’rs 
1949} O1 BHMCLAG )ietotsyache's sinea\« 8% /1.45 31,850}| (Not run) 
1950 Hin Brince (28) AS Op ONE 814 |1.43 3-5) 34,500 towhite (3) (103)....... 844 |1.44 2-5) 20,350 
1951| Repetoire (126)........... 8}4 |1.44 2-5| 35,250)| Cochise (5) (122)._........ 9 11.50 19,700 
1952| Master Fiddle (126)....... 9 (|1.52 2-5| 45,200||Tom Fool (3) (119)....... 9 \1.49 2-5) 42,200 
1953) Native Dancer (126)....... 9 1.50 3-5| 87,000|| Find (3) (115)........... 9 |1.50 1-5) 44,700 
1954| Correlation (126).......... 9 {1.50 86,000!| (Not run) 
1955) Nashua (126)...... .eee] 9 [1.50 3-5! 75,100!) (Not run) 
1956) *Head Man (126) .. 9 {1.50 1-5) 42,400||Nashua (4) (128 
1957| Bold Ruler (126)... -| 9 11.48 4-5 ,800|! Kingmaker (4) (116). 
1958/ Jewel's Reward (126 -| 9 |1.50 1-5} 37,575) SA Johnny (5) (119). 
1959) Manassa Mauler (126).....| 9 [1.49 3-5| 55,915|| Vertex (5) (130)..... 


Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947. 
*Goli Ace won but was disqualified and placed second. 


Hollywood Park 


Inglewood, Calif. 
AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
ee a 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doil’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1950)Noor (5) (132 10 {2.00 1-5) 32,500/|Noor (5) (130)........... 10 {1.59 4-5/100,000 
i 9 |1.48 2-5) 33,050||Citation (6) (120)........ 10 {2.01 100,000 

9 |1.48 1-5) 32,700|/Two Lea (6) (113)........ 1 2.00 1-5/100,000 

9 {1.48 3-5) 33,350|/Royal Serenade (5) (113)..|10 /|2.00 4-5/100,000 

9 |1.48 32,100||Correspondent (3)(110)...|10 |2.00 4-5/100,000 

9 |1.46 4-5| 30,700||Rejected (5) (118)........ 10 /1.59 3-5|100,000 

9 |1.46 4-5) 57,700||Swaps (4) (130).......... 10 =-|1.59 3-5/100,000 

--| 9 {1.48 32,500)/Round Table (3) (109)....|10 1.58 3-5/102,100 

58 |How Now (5) (122).......| 9 |1.48 2-5] 31,150||Gallant Man (4) (130)....|10 {2.01 3-5 100,000 
1959|Hillsdale (4) (130)........ 9 |1.47 1-5] 31,150||Hillsdale (4) (124)........ 10 |1.59 1-5|100,000 
WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) SUNSET HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight = Time |Doll’rs | Winner, age, weight ['Fur.) Time |Dollrs 
1950/Valauest (111) 1.49 17,200) |Hill Prince (3) (128)...... 9 (1.48 3-51 35,300 
1951/Grantor (110) 2.01 4-5} 33,600!| Alderman (4) (112)....... 2.42 | 34,400 
1952}A Gleam (118) 2.01 1-5) 36,550] |Great Circle (5) (112),.... 13 |2.41 4-5) 31,700 
1953)Rejected (110),.......... 2.01 2-5) 64,500) |Lights Up (6) (114)....... j 13 |2.41 1-5) 60,400 
1954|Fault Free (114) 2.00 4-5) 32,850)|Fleet Bird (5) (115)....... 13 |2.40 4-5 ,200 
1955|Swaps (126) 2.00 3-5) 34,700||Social Outcast (5) (121)...| 13 |2.40 3-5| 64/400 
1956|Count of Honor (117) 1.59 2-5) 48,950) |Swaps (4) (130).......... 13 |2.38 1-5) 64,400 
1957|Round Table (129)... 2.00 3-5] 69,300}|Find (7) (119)........... 2.40 ,000 
1958|Strong Bay (112 NA 2.02 3-5) 70,800/|Gallant Man (4) (132)..... 13 |2.41 61,500 
1959\(Not run)..... > sreles ees (hWhodunit (6) (110)... . 2 6. 13 |2.40 4-5] 63,700 


Hialeah Park 


Hialeah, Fla. 
FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) ; WIDENER HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1950/01 Ca " {1-48 1-5| 44,800||Royal Governor (6) (1a).,] 10 [206 >| 48.000 
1951 lids (117) ee 51 1-5 50,000 Sunglow (4) Gib), ee 10 |2.02 4-5] 54/100 
oe { Chari! Meddana (ii?) “50 47,450 ||Spartan Valor (4)(119)...| 10 |2.02 1-5] 51,300 
Straig ‘ace -49 2-5|116,400||Oil Capitol (6 ok?) Peer 10 |2.02 4-5) 93,2 

1954 Turn-To (2 ) :49 2-5| 96:40] |Landiceked ¢ Gh Jeers 10 |2.03 1-5 103300 
1955 [Nashua (122) -49 3-5/104,600||Hasty Road (4) (122)... °° 10 |2.02 2-5) 95,600 
1956 [Needles (117 -49 2-5/111,600||Nashua (4) (127)..... 1. °° 10 |2.02 92,600 
1957 (Bo Ruler (122) 47 94,200||Bardstown (5) (126). ..... 10 |2.03 82,000 
1958/Tim Tam fie ) -48 4-5) 97,800||Oligarchy (4) (108). ... °°" 10 |2.01 2-5| 92'800 

Toi us: (122)... SAE -49 1-5! 86,070||Bardstown (2) (124) noc 10 |2.01 1-5! 87,240 

Flamingo run in two divisions in 1952. 
Suffolk Downs 
East Boston, M 
MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) ue YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
Bs % 
1950/Cochise (4) (120),......... 10 |2.01 4-5} 21,400I|c 
1951 One > Hitter (5) (113). : 2.02 1-5| 22'000 Out Point Qo a i9 z08 peta 1 
iseafagea ras (23: 342 Cal Ashi ater Ge ij :2 9 (282 18) aap 
1954|Wise Margin (45 (11 i) 5 yea Pee rity ep cet oods (116)....... 9 |1.51 24, 
-01 3- ; ation (11 2 

1955 Helloscope CONGO ate oak 2.01 36,000]| Rockcastle reRe eres ‘ 3 et 57 40100 
reo af econ (4) (110)..... 2.04 38,200|| Reneged (126)... °° °°” 9 |1.51 2-5) 41,800 
1958 Promised Land (4). 21°7./19 /3-08 4:8) $9200) Manteau (tas 0.0.2212] 9 [igo 3081 ga'790 
1959|Air Pilot (4) (118)... 1111 10 |2:02 2-5] 54730l|(Not races (14). - ss. ee: 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 823 
Arlington Park 


Reece Heights, Ml. 


a 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR, OLDS) 
¥r. hv Winner, weight Fur. _Time Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll'rs 
1949 Wisconsin Boy (122).......| @ |4.123-5| 60,075||Unbridled (116).......... B14 {1.05 2- 
1950|To Market (122).......... 6 1.13 3-5) 56/215 Kings Hope fda. Mec i: 34 1-06 xe 19398 
544 1.05 12,02 
1951) Hill Gall (122).......... ..| 6 {1.11 2-5] 64,140 { Princess eal 185 Bia Oe goal aabeR 
1952}Mr. Good (122)..... 6 |1.11 4-5} 81,575/|Sir Mango (115) 5% |1.05 3-5) 17,300 
1953' Hasty Road (122) . 6 1,10 1-5/101,475||Donnajack lis). 544 |1.04 15,050 
1954| Royal Note (122). -| 6 |1.10 4-5} 93,345|/Our Prince { 14). 544 |1.05 16,700 
1955|Swoon's Son (122). -.| 6 {1.11 1-5) 88,140|\Doc Eggers (122)......... 534 |1.04 1-5) 14,775 
1956|Greek Game (122)........ 6 {1.12 1-5| 84,410||Greek Game (122)........ 544|1.05 3-5| 13.275 
1957| Leather Button Gee) weeeee| 6 [1.09 4-5) 97,575||Alhambra (122)......... .| 544 |1.03 3-5) 10,675 
1958] Restless Wind sae setae eta 6 |1.11 1-5/100,475||Demobilize (119)......... 514 |1.05 2-5) 14,875 
1959/T. V. Lark (122)......:... 6 {1.12 2-5/150,312||Our Colonel (116)........ 544 |1.0392-5| 11, 
Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions in 1951. 
ARLINGTON HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) ARLINGTON CLASSICO (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rcs 
1949 Coaltown o ae See ore is 10 |2.03 2-5| 36,100}| Ponder (126)... re 10 |2,03 1- 
1950) Ponder (4) (12: $) Sor ee ari) 10 |2.01 3-5) 46,800||Greek Song (120)......... 10 |2.01 e $e580 
1951) Cochise (5) (120)....... ...| 10 |2.03 4-5/100,000|| Hall of Fame (120)....... 10 |2.03 1-5) 62,970 
1952|To Market (4) (118).. 9 11,52 1-5/107,150|;Mark-Ye-Well (112)...... 8 {1.39 1-5|105,370 
953) Oil Sy (6) “(A2O)- 5 nce .03 2-5| 49,650|| Native Dancer (126)...... 8 |1.38 97.72 
1954/Stan (4) (114)............ 57 99,050||Errard King (120)........| 8 |1.35 104,475 
1955) Platan ®) (Gi Va eae eres ore 54 3-5) 104,650]| Nashua (126) ..... 8 |1.35 1-5) 91,675 
1956| Mister Gus (5) (118) 54 1-5 ,000]|Swoon’s Son (120 8 |1.36 4-5|102, 
1957| Manassas (4) (121). .55 2-5 +800||Clem (117)........... 8 |1.36 3-5|105,950 
1958) Round Table @ (130). .54 2-5 ,100}| A Drseon ae CaR Ty 8 |1.36 2-5/101,100 
1959| Round Table (5) (132)... -43 75,760|| Dunce (117 8 |1.35 78,750 
LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight }Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
1949} Duchess Peg (119)......... 6 |1.15 3-5 45,125 Coaltown (4) (130). . iaatp Hie 1.48 2- 5 36,700 
1950/Shawnee Squaw (119)...... 6 |1.12 43°865||Inseparable (5) (114)... .: 1.52 1-5| 20,370 
i931 Princess Lygia (119)....... 6 {1.11 1-5) 45,580||Royal Governor (7) (115). 9 |1.49 1-5) 41,955 
1952| Fulvous (119) “"| 6 (11.13 4-5| 53,275||Royal Mustang (4) (109)../ 9 {1.49 1-5) 18,620 
1953} Queen Ho 6 {1.10 3-5| 66,565||Abbe Sting (5) (110)...... 9 {1.48 2-5) 16,675 
1954| Delta (119)........ 6 |1.10 2-5| 62,750||Sir Mango (4) (124)....... 1.49 2-5) 17,575 
1955| Judy Rullah (119) 6 |1.13 4-5| 57,335||Mark-Ye-Well (8) (114)...| 9 11.48 2-5 7 
956) Leallah (1 6 {1.11 3-5) 56,010||Sir Tribal (5) (121)....... 9 |1.49 16,875 
1957| Poly Hi (119) 6 {1.10 3-5) 65,025||Manassas (4) (115)....... 9 [1.50 3-5) 17,159 
1958] Dark Vintage CP) 6 {1.10 4-5) 63,850||Terra Firma (3) (118)..... 9 |1.50 3-5) 54,800 
1959] Monarch (119).. as 6 |1.10 61,950||Round Table (5) (132)....| 9 {1.47 1-5) 54,000 
Stars and Stripes Haep. run rat Washington Park in 1959. 
Washington Park 
Homewood, Ill. 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) . WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
a SS NTT TRE TO oo 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight (Fur.| Time | Doll’r 
0| Hill Prince (126).......... EGE 2.01 1-5 60,050 Inseparable (5) eal eats 10 |2.06 1-5) 33,000 
1981 Hall of Be (3235 Se Mi teers 10 |2.01 1-5} 61,200)| Curandero Sd 8 |1.34 3-5] 113,950 
1952| Mark-Ye-Well (120)....... 9 |1,49 3-5/103,325|| Crafty ee a) “ess: 8 |1.36 4-5|119,900 
1953| Native Dancer (128)....... 9 |1.48 2-5] 66,500)||Sickle’s Image (5). CS: 8 |1.36 4-5) 108,5' 
1954| Errard King (124)..... "**"| 9 |1.49 4-5) 68,900||Pet Bully (6). (119 8 |1.34 2-5)116,900 
1955|Swaps (126).......-.---++ 914|1.54 3-5| 89,600)| Jet Action (4) (130) 8 |1.34 96, 
1956|Swoon’s Son (122)......... 914|1.59 1-5 gO Bee Swaps (4) (130)..... 8 |1.33 2-5) 85,7 
1957| Round Table (126)........ 914} 4.55 100,350|| Pucker Ope (4) (1D. .| 8 11.34 3-5) 80,800 
1958] Nadir (120). ......--- + se 9° |1.51 3-5|144,600||Clem (4) (110)........... 8 |1.34 94,1 
1959| Dunce (12 yee 3 9 -|1.49 3-5| 93,700||Round Table (5) (132). 9 |1,47 1-5] 72,650 


See ora Aviington Park im tok 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FULLIES) 


winner, weight Fur, Time Doll's, Winner, weight __ Fur.) Time (Doll'r 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time ;|Doli’ra 
| 6 {2.42 57,390 6 [1.10 4-5| 43,710 
6 |1.10 1-5| 62,700||A Gleam (110)..... 6 |1.10 2-5) 47,620 
6 |1.10 2-5) 79,710||Fulvous dia) Vatiece 6 |1.09 4-5) 55,825 
6 |1.12 4-5] 99,645/|Queen Hopeful (119 6 |1.11 68,320 
.6 {1.10 1-5 : Delta (119) ve. cs. ..| 6 |1.14 4-5) 63,590 
“6 |1.09 3-5] 91,405||Supple (113)..........--- 6 {1.10 2-5| 57,710 
6 1.14 4-5| 87,070||Splendored(113)....:..... 6 [1.13 2-5 ; 
6 |1.11 4-5) 92,050||Hasty Doll (116)......... 6 {1.11 1-5) 67,150 
6 |1.09 3-5|112,224||Battle Heart (113)........ 6 {1.10 4-5 1 
644/1.15 4-51122, *562||Heavenly Body (116)..... 6 {1.09 4-5| 65,450 
Laurel Race Course 
Laurel, Md. 
LAUREL HDOP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
a 
Yr. ¥e.j Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs | Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll'rs 
Pp ee | an a se ears 
( pW ee ae 6 |1.10 1-5 6,215||Aunt Jinny (122)......... 8% |1.46 2-5] 37,170 
ipa Klerted Li4 > iS “s Fo age Pr! 6,135||Rose Jet (115).........-- 814 |1.47 38,380 
195%] Hi Billee (4 es Sree e fee 8 {1.38 3- 5 11,225||Tritium (114)...... ab 8% 1.46 4-5] 42,33) 
1953| Post Card 2) CLD cps ena 841.54 12,175||Small Favor (116). 844 |1.46 2-5| 44,910 
1954| Royal Bay Se a (115)...| 844|1.45 11,825||High Voltage (119) 844 |1.45 50,81 
1955 Subahdar 15 (322 aioe oa 844/1.43 11,875||Levee (119)... 814 |1.44 3-5) 49,930 
1956| Momus (4) 268). Seige _...| 846|1.44 3-5/—...... Lebkuchen (119) . 814 |3.44 2-5) 47.0 
1957| Cedrus (4) (118).....-<...| 8% 1.43 2-5) 20,400||Guide Line (114) 814 |1.45 3-5) 46,280 
1958) Oligarchy (4 (Gn ee 814|1.43 1-5| 19,975||Rich Tradition (119) 834 |1.47 37,646 
1980) Piano Jim (4) (113).. “| 9 11.50 2-5} 17,208||La Fuerza (114)... _.| 846)1.47 4-5 38,497 
For three-year-olds in “1950 and 1951, 
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The Kentucky Derby has been won five times by cne jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1946, 1948 
and 1952, and three cs. by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 1891; Barl Sande, 
1923, 1925 and 1930. 

KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 ¥R. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight |Fur,) Time | Doll'rs Winner, weight Pur.| Time |Doll'rs 


—_————- —_———_" 


8 |1.40 | 38,740||How (116).......:......| 836|1.45 3-5) 22,700 
{reas BiG ris 33 shug8 
is 1145 22/200 
8 1.46 21,350 
is 1.44 4-5) 21,650 
8 1.44 4-5) 29,000 
8 1.444 26,835 
8 1.45 15,558 
Pe [Ease 1.44 2-5) 15,558 
Santa Anita 
Arcadia, Calif. 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 ¥R. OLDS 
ss AND OVER 
Yr. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
1952] Hit RIBHUCEER) wooed Cec 9 {1.50 | 92,900}| Miche (7) (115)....... ous] 10 [2.08 104,100 
1953) Chaniea (118) .............!] Q 1.49 4-5) 84,500) Mark-Ye-Well (4) (130). ..| 10 |2.01 1-5) 97,900 
1954) Determine (118)... -- | 9 1.48 4-5) 84,800/| Rejected (4) (118)......5 +| 10 |2.00 3-5 .900 
T1955) Swaps (118)... 2. 19 {1.50 4 Poona IT (4) (113)........ 10 | 2.03 03,200 
1956| Terrang O38)... ree 1.51 111,7 Bobby Brocato (5) (118)...| 10 |2.04 3-5] 97°900 
1957/Sir William (118)........., Q |1.54 1-5) 98,000] Corn Husker (4) (105).....| 10 |2.01 4-5 103,600 
1958)Sitky Sullivan (118).......) 9 [1.49 2-5 83,400} Round Table (4) (130). ...} 10 |1.59 4-5! 97'900 
1959| Silver Spoon (113)......... 9 |1.49 | 95,300)|Terrang (6) (116)......... 10 | 2.00 97,900 
SANTA ANITA MATURITY (4 YR. OLDS) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
¥r. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time /Dollr's|) Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
| 2 SSS a | eT — |= ee 
1953 |Mark-Ye-Well (126)....... | 10 |2.03 2-5) 85,600 | , - 
1954/Apple Valley (113)... 221112) 10 [2:08 | 83.025 IBy Boas 4s Choy co sin aa ae #3'100 
1955|/Determine (126).......... 10 |2.00 2-5| 87,000] /St. Vincent (4) P33) Pe 14 |2.46 4-5} 69° 
1956 |Trackmaster (114)... . 2... | 10 |2.04 4-5) 79,600||Bobby Brocato (5) (124)...] 14 [2.49 2-5 9 
1957(Spinney (113)............ 10 2.04 4-5) 93,870//Corn Husker (4) (116)... ..) 1 . 
1958 Round Table (126)........ | 10 /2:01 4-5 80,630} |Promised Land (4) (121)... 
1959 |Hillsdale (123)... 021°"! {10 [2.02 2-5| 91'150/|Royal Living (4 (117) 


Fair Grounds 
New Orleans, La. 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
3 Winner, weight Time |Doll'rs 
earanscNa ss) Bbtisie..meln - |” 
rene Matagorda (111) 


»700 | |Gigantic (111)... 22? tS 
45,500 ||Roman Potro 9 } 3 4 3S 


<5 45,300) Reaping Rig’ 


36,675 
36,425 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 825 
Pimlico Race Course 
; Baltimore, Md. 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
‘ (Inaugurated 1873. Distance 1 3/16 miles) 
“1 Wr. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs|| Yr. Winner, weight Doll’ re 
-|1.49 1-5] 1,830/|1927..|/Bostonian 53,100 
. 11.50 1-2) 1,350/|1928. . |Victorian 60,900 
: {1.51 1,350||1929..|Dr. Freeland (126). 52,325 
: ../1.51 1-4) 1,420//1930. .|Gallant Fox (126).. 51,935 
1 /1.49 3-4] 1/500||1931.; |Mate (126. 43,225 
. |1.47 1,580; |1932..|Burgoo Kin 50,375 
. |1.48 2-5| 1,900)|1933..|Head Play 26,850 
1.47 1-5| 1,605)||1934.. 25,175 
1.45 4-5! 2,240/|1935..|Omaha (126) 25,325 ~ 
1.44 4-5| 1,875||1936..|Bold Venture (126).... 1 27,325 
(1 1.44 1-5) 2,355 37..|War Admiral (126). 1 45,600 
1.45 4-5) 2,200|/1938..|Dauber (126) - 1.59 4 51,875 
1.45 2,355||1939..|Challedon (126) «1.59 53,710 
( 1.45 2-5| 2,260/|1940..|Bimelech (126  |1.58 53,230 
Oy: 1,46 2-5 ,455||1941..|Whirlaway (126) , |1.58 49,365 
1 iferidl (116) 2... ess cee 1.39 4-5) 3,225 BAIZOV 7s; 225 «+ {1.57 58,175 
1910. , |Layminster ae eeeeee [1.40 3-5 R 1943. ,|Count Fleet (126).........|1.57 2-5) 43,190 
1911. ,|Watervale (112) eee ren + 7 | 2,700 Pensive (126)... ..cessce 1,59 1-5) 60,075 
1912. .|Col. Holloway (107).......|1.56 3-5) 1,450||/1945 ‘olynesian (126)....... .-. |1.58 4-5) 66,170 
1913. .|Buskin (117).............|1.53 2-5} 1,670)|19 it a peeescese [2.01 2-5) 96,620 
1914. .|Holiday (108)...... eveees [1.53 4-5 5 Faultiess (126)....... PAA | Bs 98,005 
1915..|Rhine Maiden (104)......./1.58 . |2.02 2-5| 91,876 
" (15 s 1.54 4-5 G . 1.56 79,985 
. [1.54 2-5 . |L59 1-5) 56,110 
. /1.53 3-5 - {1.56 a 83,100 
1.53 2-5 . |L57 2-5) 86,135 
- {1.53 . |1.57 4-5} 65,200 
f F . {1.51 3-5 1.57 2-5) 91,600 
aa .. [1.54 1-5 1.54 3-5) 67,550 
1922, .|Pillory (114).............|L-51 3-5 1.58 2-5) 84,259 
1923. .|Vigil (114). .....2........ [1-53 3-5 1.56 1-5| 65,259 
1924. .|Nellie Morse (121)........|1.57 1- 1.57 1-5| 97,900 
1925... |Coventry (126)........... {1.59 1.57 136, 
1926..|Display (126)....:....... 1.59 4-5 


*Run in two sections.. The Preakness was not run from 1890 to 1893. The distance until 1889 was 
114 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 1908 it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, 1 mile and 70 
yards; in 1909 and 1910, one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14% miles and since then 1 3/16 miles. 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) DIXIE HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Wr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. | Time |Doll’re 
——$— ere ame pS 


a "47 3-5| 46,540||County Delight (4) (114).. 


1951|Cajun (122) 834 \1 5 
1952 Teanmoothie (119) 814 |1.46 3-5] 59,410)|Alerted (4) (112)........., ce 
1953 |Errard 814 |1.42 1-5) 61,450||Royal Vale (5) (120)...... 1. 
1954|Thinking Cap (122). 814 |1.46 4-5) 53,870||Straight Face (4) (115).... 1. 
1955|Nail (122) 834 |1.47 ; St. Vincent (4) (126)...... 2. 
1956 |Missile (122) 844 1.45 71,235)|Chevation (5) (117)........ 2. 
1957|Jewel’s Reward (122).....| 8%|1.44 1-5|115,347|| Akbar Khan (5) (113)...... \2. 
1958 Intentionally (122)......| 844|1.46 121.416); Pop Corn (4) (110)........ \2. 
1959 (Progressing (122)........| 83411.45 2-5! _71,635||One-Eyed King (5) (120) _-. 12, 


PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
¥Yr.| Wivner, age, weight |Fur.|Time |Doll’rs|| Yr. | Winner, age, weight 


Fur.| Time (Doll’rs 


Hitter (4) (126)...| 934|1.58 3-5/ 15,000|| 1955/Sailor (3) (123).......... 93% |1.57 3-5) 40,000 
igen oe G. (4) ‘as } a2 1.57 2-5} 15.000|| 1956 Summer Tan (4) (126)...| 942/|1.56 3-5| 35,000 
1952 |General Staff (4) (126).| 934/1.57 2-5| 25,000/|1957 |Promised Land (3) (123)..| 934|1.57 2-5) 35, 
1953\Tom Foo! (4) (126)....| 914|1.55 4-5| 30,000// 1958 |Vertex (4) (A26y > sess HI 9% teed 3-5| 35,009 
1954 |Helioscope ---| 9411.59 35,000 |} 1959 (Not run) ! 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


e on 1953.|Native Dancer..;| 513,425 
1940,.|Bimelich ..... 111,005|| 1954 |Determine....... 327.700 


Ce eee oe eee eT Bee EE © ae 
Year Horse 7 Year Horse Amountj| Year Horse Amount 


1{}Crusader ..... --| 166,033} |19 ) 

1927. ||Anita Peabody..| 111,905||1941. .|Whirlaway......| 272,386/| 1955.|Nashua......... 752,550 
1998. .|High Strung.....| 153,590|/1942../Shut Out........ 38,972|| 1956.|Needles........, i 
Blue Larkspur...} 153,4 1943. .|Count Fieet.....| 174,055|| 1957,)/Round Table s 

1930. .|Gallant Fox..... 308,275/|1944. . || 1958: |Round Table.. 662.786 
1931..|Top Fiight...... 219,000)|1945. . *1959.|Sword Dancer. 37, 


*Through Oct. 31. 
Record of Citation 


Age Starts ist 2nd 3rd Unpl. Won Year Age Starts ist 2nd 3rd Unpl. Won 
ive 2 9 8 1 Bie 30 $155,680 | 1950. 6 9 2 7é 0 «OO $73,480 


ey ea) - 20: = 19.4» 0.0 709,470 6 7 8 1 92) Pape 


1949. 4 (Did not start due to injuries) Tot.. 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,768 

Citetion, first horse to earn more than-a million dollars for his owners, was retired at the age 
of six, July 19, 1951. His last winning race, the Hollywood Gold Cup, Inglewood, Calif., July 14 
1951, added $160,000 to his winnings for a total of $1,085,760. In 1948, as a three-year-old he set 
g one-year earnings record of $709,470, and won the turf’s most coveted honor, the Triple Crown 
(Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and Belmont Stakes). 

A bay colt by Bull Lea—Hydroplane II, by Hyperion, Citation was bred and owned by the late 
Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm, and trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones. 

Citation was out of action for 13 months as result of a series of injuries. The last, sustained 
during the running of the Tanforan Handicap in Deceinber 1948, caused him to require ‘‘firing”’ 
treatments. After his recovery Citation set a world record of 1.33% for the mile in winning the 
Golden Gate Mile, Golden Gate Fields, June 3, 1950. 


= Ctiate wee Oe ee 


Other Horse Racing Winners in 1959 


AQUEDUCT—1}5 miles =¢ ey REN 
Queens, New York 


Event 
vent 
8 .37 
Aqueduct Hdep 7 {4.22 3-. 
AE ae 17 {4.02 
Hd...|Middle Brother...) 9 = |1.90 S-9 | ca.) Stakes... \Chambourg...... i 
Futurity Stakes 4 rH 
Maskette Hdcp 7 ae 
oiselle St... 1 a 
Bushwick Hdep 2 12 
oe 9 1.49 
Island (1) 8iq |1.42 4-5 
Island (iD) 5 |0.59 1-5 
tion. . .| Middle Brother... 3 0) <winnecne ee 2.16 
Broad Hollow oe Tice 9 49 +3 
Stpl. dep. -~-|Ancestor.....- pee First = shman....| 6 1.09 
St 5 0.58 
a: 1 2.14 3-5 
ce oe 3 136 
rs : ey as 
Dwyer Hdep....)Waltz........... . lin St. ..... * 
Ladies Hdep....|Tempted........ 1082 2.09 Papen Hidep ° 6 {109 3-5 
Brook Stpl. 4.47 3-5 | Liberty Belle Hd. /Idun....... 6 jit 1-5 
Hdep..... com Scena 5a 20 = ~~ | Tremont Stakes. bi 1.05 1- 
Glen Riddle dep. - 8 1.41 
c 2k ae SN 0 ERAS) Ce . val 
am wee ee eee DWAYSOIC AL. ww ewan . 
Stakes. ......| Warf Sere x “Dan 7 1.22 3-5 
Vosburgh Hdep.| Rich City....... 5 
Grand National 
Stpl. Hdep..../Sun Dog. ....... S Stpl. Hd. .... Policeman Day... 4.08 
Man ’o War i >. [Aillisdale........ 1.23 
Hdep. (1).....)/Dotted Line. .... unset Glow..... 1.36 4-5 
an 'o War > Ze 8 1.36 
Hdep. (1I)..../Tudor Era....... < eksville Hd... orn. ee 2.14 3-5 
Interborough N.Y. Turt = aes 
JockeyClubGold) = 
up Stakes. . 16 |3.22 1-5 BOWIE RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Blue Banner Bowie, Md. 
Bene iion Rabin! 2 S35 |L87 3-8 | Abraham Lincoln 
oamer Hdep.. ./Poiylad......... 2 -5 | Abr " 
Frizette Stakes... My. Dear Girl....} 8 1.40 1-5 takes. tcc Tinkalero<; .<s.<c2 634 [1.05 1-5 
Remsen Stakes. .| Victoria Park . 8 1.37 1-5 | Miss Maryland D 536 11.07 3-5 
Idlewild Hd..... The Irishman,...| 9 1.48 4-5 RAROR . a wen Nora Dares. 8 t 4 
Sport Page Hd. ./Ole Fols.. So (ee) —. 4-5 Boe icons: Tinkalero........ x 
eee eens agie. 8 2: ton Stakes... .|Carolina Joy..... 6 1.11 3-5 
So. Maryland Hd@:|Sabotage........ 7 & = 
ARLINGTON PAK—1} miles Barbara Frietchie| Tinkalero........ 6 7 ae! 
Arlington Heights, Ill. Borie Hdep. ...|Hare Raising....} 834 |L. Bs 
overnor’s Gold 
American Derby.)Dunce..... Set ee, 1.49 3-5 ae Risto easa Behe Pen Bolero......| 7 1.23 2-5 
Assault Hdep...|‘Terra Firma.....| 8 1.34 1-5 | JohnB. Campbell : : 1.43 1-5 
Arch Ward Me- dep. ....... MOE ask ee 8% iL. 
morial Hdep. .| Alhambra 6 1.11 Prince George 14 
Laurance Armour OB Ss en Ses DO EOE oe ar eS ae 
Vet aa ee aes ners a ee ae Nassau County |Endine.......... 9 Re o 
Owiland...,j)Alhambra ¥ . ~ 
Equipoise Mile. .| Better Bee.. 8 1.37 CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile 
eeeueen. Haep... Wiggle TEs, 7 2 he re Louisville, Ky. F Wis 
ta Purse...../Rash Statement. . . -5 | Oaks Prep...... wengoril....... “ < 
Prairie State... ./ Venetian Way....] 6 1.11 4-5 Saks Fre: tip: (Omen Wiews cc ciees 1.35 3-5 
Princess Pat... .|Heavenly Body...| 6 1.09 4-5 | Derby Trial at) | First Landing....| 8 1.36 1/5 
Abraham Lincoln Churehill Downs! 
Stakes....... Official Seal...... 6 1.11 2-5 Hdopar. 4 cae Cuvier Boy......| °7 1.22 2-5 
Ses Stigus au. — . bx bee eo 
Autumn Purse. .| Troubadour IT... ‘ - 
ATLANTIC CITY—1}< miles Falls City Hd.. .|Indian Maid.....| 8° (1.35 2-5 
Mays Landing, N. J. Clark Hdep..... ans GIARS yank 9 1.48 2-5 
Margate Hdep. . )Miss Orestes. 7 1.24 2-5 an 
Phila, Turf Hdep.|L'l Feller... _ 814 |1.42 1-5 ae eA hare 
Mermaid Stakes. |Confuse.. . 6 1.11 3-5 > - 
Ventnor Turf Hd. |Julmar. 8l6 |1.47 2-5 | Oceanside Hd.../Ole Fols......... 6 1,09 1-5 
Longport Hdep.. |Atoll.... or. ou 1.23 San Diego Hd...) Twentyone Guns Sk |1.42 
Boardwalk Hdcp.|Talent Show.....| 814 |1.42 3-5 | Bing Crosby Hd.|Ole Fols 6 1.08 4-5 
Seashore Stakes . [Conestoga 6 1.11 3-5 | Escondido Hd...|I Step...... ..se[ 836 [1.41 4-5 
Olympic Hdep. . |Noureddin. 9 1.49 1-5 | Del Mar Derby.| Mr. Biffel.......| 9 1.47 3-5 
Atlantic City... |Noble Sel 9 1.50 4-5 | Ramona Hdep. ./Boston Again....| 9 1.48 3-5 
World’s Del Mar Hdep../Twentyone Guns.| 9 1.47 1-5 
Playground.. . |Vital Force 7 1.23 Debutante St...!Darling June.....| 6 1.09 1-5 
vn tHden B ft Ri 8 DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
‘ur. ep....|Bevy of Roses... . 1.44 4-5 = 
ear Nations . Fae is Stanton, Del. 
CDs... ound Table....| 934 |1.55 1-5 | Polly Drummond|Gray Flank......) 5 0.59 4-5 
King Neptune... |Rick City. . . 7 1.21 3-5 Bramiywias tit a 
Pageant Hd. St.. Royal Native 8tq 1.45 dep &- Suse Pantene... ...... 834 |1.42 2-5 
Ocean City Hdep.|Amerigo. . . . . 834 |1.45 1-5 | Tom Roby Stpl.|Romeo......._.. 17 |4.02 4-5 
Home Bred Hd.. |Casino.......... 6 1,10 2-5 | Kent Stakes. .../Open View... 834 | L. 
Leonard Rich- 5 
BAY MEADOWS—1 mile ares Breet sia] Walt. Coo eee 9 1.49 3- 
San Mateo, Calif. Stpl. Hdep. . .}Muguet II... 20 4.37 2-5 
Salinas Hoare ______ | Diamond State. .| Better Bee.. 845 |1.42 1-5 
Salinas Hdep....|Initiate.. = -| 6 Me 3-5 | Sussex Turf Hd .| Monte Carlo ll -16 
San Jose Hd... .!Refute ; 6 1.10 4-5 | Blue Hen St... .|/Blond Demond 53q [1.05 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 827 
DELAWARE PARK (continued HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
: Event Winner Fur. Ey Calif. 
vent mner ur. me 
Delaware Oaks, . |Resa 9 — | | 
New Castle St. . |T 8 Premier Hdep...|Fleet Nasrullah...| 6 1.09 
Dover Stakes... |Mergai 5 Los Angeles Hd.|Hillsdale........ 7 1.21 
Delaware Hdep..|Endine 10 SAAS Any cae Hillsdale. ....,.. 8% |1.40 4-5 
DETROIT RACE pe alee mile ;: Terprese: ae Alhambra....... 5% 11.02 4-5 
Livonia, Mich ocuace Hdep..|Hillsdale........ 8 |1.34 3-5 
Michigan Mile. .|Total Traffic.....| 8 11.41 4-5 | Golden State 
Breeders Hd. .|Gold Cover...... 8% |1.41 3-5 
FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile Overnight Hdep.| Midnight Date. . 7 22 
New Orleans, La. Cinema Hdep.. .|Silver Spoons ee 1.47 3-5 
Old Hickory Hd. \Pete's Folly 8% |1.45 Inglewood Hdcp.|Bug Brush... ...| 834 |1.40 4-5 
Pelleteri Hdcp..|Jet Colonel...:.:| 6 {1.11 2-5 | Hollywood 
elma Stakes..|Gold Duchess....| 6  |1.14 2-5 |_, Derby....... Bagdad. ........ 10 {1.59 3-5 
Louisiana Hd...{Tenacious....... 8% 11.45 Beverly Hep.’ '|Honeys Gera, |. || 8  |1.35 2-5 
Lecomte Hdcp..|Tenacious....... 814 11.43 Vanity dep. \@)|'Tender Size... -.. 9 {1.48 
Duncan Kenner con “ote (II) .|Zevs Joy........ 9 1,48 1-5 
Stakes......./Espanto......... 244 (0.26 1-5 venile Cham- 
Letellier Hdep . ‘Hare Raising....| 9° |1.51 pionship St...|Noble Noor...... 6 |1.10 
Derby Trial... .|Festival King. . 8% |1.44 4-5 pees, ee so Honeys Gem.,...] 8  |1.35 2-5 
GARDEN STATE pe ee mile Stakes....... Warfare.../.....) 534 |1.03 
Camden, Lakes © Flowers 
Valley Forge Hd. Talent Show.. 8 1.42 3-5 WOODS es ceha Fleet Nasrullah..| 6 1.09 1-5 
Delaware Valley. |Intentionally... 6 |i.11 2-5 JAMAICA-4 mile 
Rancocas St. nites 5 |B 1.01 1-5 Jamalcantiseene 
Colonial Hdep. Rriew amet pie 6 1.12 yee 
Cherry Hill St. : Wital Force...... 5 0.59 1-5 | Inquisitor Hdep. |Isendu.......... E 
Camden Hdcp..|Vertex.........- 9 1.51 Swift Stakes..../Atoll............ 1. 
Betsy Ross St... - |Cobul cet. pee 6 1.11 1-5 | Paumonok Hd. . |Isendu....... 1. 
Benjamin Fr: Correction Hd. .|Tinkalero........ 1 
lin Hdep.....  IGulio Cesere. . 8% |1.43 4-5 | Gotham Stakes.. |Atoll...........- 1. 
N. J. Breeder: Westchester St.. |Mystic....... 1.43 3-5 
Stakes. ..... wIOBSINO secs: ss 6 1.11 1-5 | Prioress St......|Miss Royal, ..... 1,11 3-5 
Gardenia Trial. . |Heliolight....... 8 1.40 3-5 Jamaica Hdep... 1.09 3-5 
Quaker City Hd. Greek Star. 8 1.51 3-5.| Bed o’ Roses.... 1.44 1-5 
Gardenia....... My a8 Girl. . 814 |1.46 3-5 | Comely Stakes. . 0.59 1-5 
Jersey Belle Bee . |High Bid... ...,. 8% |1.42 3-5 peepee Bay. ees Hon ti Mew is 
. ity. ...... 1. -5 | Astoria St......|Rose of Serro.... 3 = 
emsoes Out Ee - Stok City. : ae ~ | Gravesend Hd... |Silver Ship...... 1.10 1-5 
GOLDEN GATE. FIELDS—1 mile 
Albany, Calif. KEENELAND—l1\, miles 
Albany Hdcp...|Battle Dance....] 6 1.10 Lexington, Ky. 
Golden Gate Phoenix Hdep...|/Bumpy Road....| 6 1.101 
Derby. 2... Mr Bilitere oo sisi 8% |1.42 1-5 | Ashland St..... Hidden Talent...| 6 1.09 4-5 
Golden Poppy Ben Ali Hdep...|Greek Chief. 7% |1.26 3-5 
Cl) Cppeeaeer ans Boston Again....| 8 1.36 4-5 | Lafayette (I)....|/Vital Force. 4 0.49 
Sorority Hdcp.. .|Cherekee Miss...| 6 1.10 1-5 | Lafayette (II)... |\Chuckabuck. 4 0.49 4-5 
Quaker City Had.|Greek Star...... 1.51 3-5 | Blue Grass St... /Tomy Lee.,.. 9 1.48 3-5 
Golden Gate Alcibiades St....|Rash Statemen’ 7+ (1.25 3-5 
Futurity..... Eagle Admiral...! 8 1.36 3-5 epinster ne See pease nee x ; Aes as 
See ‘ayette ep... (Terra Firma..... : = 
GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile y P 
Hallandale, Fla. LATONIA RACE TRACK—1 mile 
Armed Hdep....)Alhambra....... 6 1.08 4-5 Florence, Ky. 
Magic City Hd..}Amerigo......... 8-++ |1.39 4-5 | Quickstep Hdep. |Mr. Fantastic... . 
Hutcheson St...|Easy Spur....... 6% |1.16 Governor’s Hd../Roses Gem...... 
Appleton. Hdcp..|Better Bee....... 9 1.47 2-5 | Matt Winn St... |Irish Cousin. 
Green Valley Hd.|General Arthur...| 8 1.39 3-5 | Morvich Hdoep.. |Little Fitz... E 
aula reat Park. WGEEtOX 3 os fsc'e% 2.01 3-5 | Rockminster Hd.'Las Olas........ 
ountain o. 
Youth Stakes.|Easy Spur....... 8% |1.41 4-5 LAUREL RACE .COURSE—1\ miles 
Donn Hdep. . ae: eee King... sox sip 4-5 Laurel, Md. 
Suwannee River. ia 5 : = 
Florida Derby. ..|Easy Spur Q° |1.47 1-5 Ahn ae: Ws ES ae ges 3 ts ile F 
Ft. Lauderdale. ./|Belleau PChiet -|- 8% at a4 Laurel Maturity a hg pees ad 
Southern Hdep. .\Better Bee....... 9 1.48 2- cider. Stakes. Talent Show... 2:8 1.50 3-5 
aa esapeake 
eee HORNE RAGE COURSE? mite Stakes. ....../Rare Rice....... 84 |1.44 2-5 
* Maryland Derby|Dr. Herb........| 8% |1.45 3-5 
Inaugural Hd...|Golden Notes....| 6 1.09 2-5 | Maryland Futur- 
Chicago Hdep...|Resolved........ 8 1.35 2-8 ity Stakes. Creswood Dottie.| 6 1.14 
Midwest Hdep. .|Golden Notes....| 634 |1.14 4-5 | purf Cup Stakes.|Li'l Fella........ 1.52 3-5 
Chas. W. Bidwill Washington Intl. 
Mem. Hdep.. .|Terra Firma..... 1.47 3-5 |  Stakes....... Bald Eagle....,.| 12 _ |2.28 
Juvenile Hdep. .|Jive Music...... 843% |1.50 3-5 
Erol Oups.<- 3. Day Court......! 10 1.59 1-5 LINCOLN DOWNS— Ag mile 
= incoln, R 
HIALEAH PARK—1} miles 
Inaugural Hdep. |Bobby Rit....... 7 1,26 3-5 
Estsieeer ene: Valley Falls..... (Squash... _. 5 |4.01 3-5 
Royal Poinciana | 5 Woonsocket Hd. |Optiquest 7 1.26 4-5 
iN Ge Eokem Solution... ......+ 6 1.10 4- Newport Hdep..|Goulash.. ...... 83% 11.51 
Royal Poinciana McCuley Mem. |[By Hy........ P 1.44 4-5 
12s 6 0 0 ee es Rereteey. Pride. 6 1.09 3-5 | pawtucket Hd... uae George. ... 7 1.28 
Hibiscus Stakes. |Oct . 6 1.10 1-5 | Bridgeport Hd..\By Hy.........- 7 1.26 
Poinsettia...... Dandy y Bitzer 6 {1.10 Hartford Hdep..|Rose’s Gem...... 7 {1.25 
Jasmine Stakes. . |Levelix..... 8 |1-11 1-5 | Connecticut Hd. [Battle Neck 8% |1.51 4-5 
Royal Palm Hd. ;Petare...... 9 1.48 3- Columbus Day 
Coral Gables. . 834 1.47 4-5 ip (nieces Cup o’ Coffee....| 734 |1.33 4-5 
Palm Beach Hd 7 {1.23 1-5 cutobos Day] : 
Bougainvillea. . 9% |1.59 4-5 | ~ Haecp (ID)....|Handsome Clay. 7% |1.32 4-5 
Bahamas Stakes. 7 [1:23 1-5 | o1d Colony St... (Catapult. _. ‘| 8-6 [1.44 4-5 
MeLennan Hd.., 9 1.49 Springfield Hd. . (\Battle Neck. 8 1.36 4-5 
Columbiana Hd. |Idun....... 7 1.23 1-5 
Hialeah Turf Cup Tudor Era. . 12 2.29 4-5 MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile 
vergiades Oceanport, N. J. 
f Sees |p Landing....| 9 1.49 4-5 ’ 
wie eS tere’ |My Dear Girl. ..| 3 (0.34 1-5 | Oceanport Hd...|Itobe. 6 [1.09 3-5 
Juvenile St. (1). Bally Ache......| 3 0.33 4-5 | Select Hdep.....|Cedar Brook. . 6 1.10 
Juvenile St. 11). |Outja Board..... 3 0.33 1-5 | Tyro Stakes... .|Greek Page... 5% |1.05 3-5 
Black Helen Hd.!Rosewood..... A Nah 1.50 1-5 | Regret Hdep... .| Mlle. Dianne 6 1.10 3-5 


Oe a ee es 2 eee 


MONMOUTH PARK (continued) 


Event Winner ; Fur. | Time 
Reo yee 73 (LA Wea... ..- 2. 8 1.37 1-5 
i) itcher 
gop eu erg Miss Orestes.,...| 834 |1.45 3-5 
Colleen Stakes. .|Rose of Serro....| 534 |1.06 4-5 
Longfellow Hd../|Li’! Fella........| 8 1.37 4-5 

iss Wood_or cite. 1... 2s. 6 1.09 
Sorority St..... Evening Glow. 1.12 1-5 
Futurity St ge Tip Reyes 53% |1.06 3-5 

uumson Hdep...|tobe.......I...- 1.11 3-5 
Lamplighter Hd.|Atoll...........- 8% |1.45 
Monmouth Hdep|Sword Dancer....| 10 2.05 
Midsummer 

Hurdle Hdep.. |Parapet........- 16 3.56 3-5 
Monmouth Oaks|Royal Native 9 1.50 3-5 
Choice Stakes... |Scotland..... 84 \1.43 
Sapling St...... Sky Clipper... 6 1.11 2-5 

NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Blackstone’ 

Valley Hdcp..|Tick Tock....... | 6 1.10 3-5 
Inaugural Hd...|One Question....; 6 1.11 1-5 
Nursery Stakes,.|Leon K........- | 6 |1.12 4-5 
Mary Dyer St... (Oil Rich........- 8% |1.45 2-5 

OAKLAWN PARK-—1 mile 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Inaugural Hd...|Mt. Olivet... .-. 544 |1.04 3-5 
Hot Springs Hd.|Mail Order...... 6 (1.13 1-5 
Miss Arkansas. .|Styrunner....... 6 1.13 
Southland Hd...|Racetracker... .. 8+ |1.40 4-5 
Oaklawn Hdep..|Styrumner....... 8% (1.45 
Arkansas Derby .|Al Davelle.......| 9 1.48 4-5 
PIMLICO RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Baltimore, Md. 

Preakness Prep.. |Royal Orbit..... ; 8% |1.44 4-5 
Black-Eyed 

Susan Stakes..|Toluene......... 84 |1.48 4-5 
Pimlico Breeders’ |Creswood Dottie.| 814 |1.47 
Riggs Hdep..... HAL) eres paki fe 816 |1.47 1-5 
Gallorette...... ph UB id eo os 2 9 1.51 

RANDALL PARK—1 mile 
North Randall, Ohio 
Buckeye Hdcep..|Air Pilot........| 9 1.51 
ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile 
Salem, N. H. 

Pelham Hdep...|The Crack....... 6 1.10 1-5 
Horseman's 

PA Ha... Gulio Cesere.....| 6 1.11 4-5 
Gen. John Green 

(ie) ee, Sa Dandy Blitzen...} 6 1.08 4-5 
Rockingham 

MiSGalos.0- 1+ +Gulio Cesere,.. <4) 6) Yet oy 
Andover Hdep. .|Polylad. -| 8% (1.42 4-5 
Manchester Hd. .| Eamohe. -| S+ 11.40 4-5 
Keene Hdep....|Longus.......... 8% 11.44 

SANTA ANITA PARK—1 mile 
Arcadia, Calif. 

San Carlos Hdep.)Hillsdale.... 2... 1.21 4-5 
Las Flores Hdcp:|Bug Brush....... 1.09 2-5 
San Gabriel Hd.|Mac Bern....... 2.00 2-5 
La Centinela St.|Silver Spoon 1.17 
San Fernando.. .| Hillsdale. . 1.42 2-5 
Los Angeles Hd .| Martins Rulla 1,43 
Santa Monica, ,.|Bug Brush 1.23 
Santa Catalina..|Terrang......... 1.48 3-5 
San Vicente St..|Ole Fols...... 1.22 2-5 
San Marino Hd..|Warhead........ 1.49 
San Marcos Hd.|Round Table....| 10 1.58 2-5 
San Pasqual Hd.|Tempest II...... 8% |1.42 3-5 
American Red 

(@):0 {| Seat eee Honeys Gem.....| 6 1.10 3-5 
Santa Margarita.|Bug Brush....... 9 1.48 1-5 
San Luis Rey Hd.|Infantry......... 12 2.31 4-5 
Calif. Breeders’..|Linmold......... 8% |1.44 
San Antonio Hd.)/Bug Brush....... 9 1.46 2-5 
Santa Susana...|Silver Spoon..... 8144 |1.41 4-5 
Pasadena Purse.|Alibi Blue....... 8% |1.43 1-5 
San Felipe Hd. .|Finnegan........ 844 |1.43 2-5 
Washington's 

Birthday Hd..|Kakuchikara.....| 12 2.32 2-5 
Camino Real Hd.| Anisado......... 10 1.59 2-5 
San Bernardino..|Terrang......... 8% 11.42 

SARATOGA—1\ miles 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Flash Stakes....|Greek Page......] 5 1.06 3-5 
Schuylerville (I).|Irish Jay........ Bie toe 
Schuylerville (II) |Make Sail....... 5% {1.06 1-5 
Beverwyck Stpl. |Fairfax.......... 16 4.10 3-5 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


SARATOGA (continued) 


Event Winner 
Pinanee Shirley Jones... 
peep Stakes . 
Stakes....... Middle Brother... 
North 
Stpl. Hdep....|Due de Richmond) 16 
Saratoga Nat ; 
aiden Hur- 
die St........|Steel Flash...... 
American Legion 
Fidep.., 22+ .-|Tom Thumb..... 
Diana Hdcp....|Tempted...... is 
Promise Stakes. .|Confuse..... sabe 
Saratoga Stpl. 
Madcpiy.cs.ss Independence... . 
Lovely Night Langton Breeze. . 


Merchants and 
Citizens 


Hdep.!Cross Channel. - . 
SPORTSMAN’S PARK—% mile 


Cicero, Il. 
Sportsman’s 
Park Hdep...|The Great Man..| 9 1.50 3-5 
Littletown Hdcp.|Pete’s Folly......| 8 1.42 3-5 


SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
East Boston, Mass. 


Paul Revere St. . 1.11 3- 
John Alden Hd.. 1.09 3-5 
Pinafore Stakes. . 0.59 4-5 
Anniversary St.. 1.10 1-5 
Tomasello Mem. 

Hdcept.. s.es 2.19 4-5 
Miles Standish. .|L 1.01 
Governor's Hd.. 1.45 3-5 
Macomber 

Mem. Hdep... 2.37 2-5 
Constitution St..|Ring of Kerry....| 8% |1.46 1-5 
Mayflower...... Bally Ache...... 5 1.04 4-5 
Colonial Hdep...'Eamohe......... 9 1.51 

TANFORAN—1I mile 
San Bruno, Calif. 
Bay District Hd.|Pieyed.......... 6 1.10 3-5 
Portola Hdep...| Nevada Bond....| 6 1.11 1-5 
San Francisco Hd|How Now....... 814 |1.43 
Yerba Buena Hd.|Finnegan........| 8% |1.42 3-5 
California Oaks. .|Miss Uppity. .... 8+ |1.42 3-5 
Peninsula Hd.../Seaneen......... 6 1.10 1-5 
Calif. Derby....|Finnegan........] 9 1.49 1-5 
Lassie St. (I)....|La Comedienne.. . 4% |0.53 2-5 
Lassie St. (II)...| Nescania........ 4% |0.53 2-5 
Tanforan Hdep..!|Anisado......... 9 1.48 


THISTLE DOWN—1 mile 
North Randall, Ohio 


Ohio Derby 


TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 
Coral Gabies, Fla. 


New Year's Hd..| White Cachet. 6 1.09 4-5 
Orange Bowl Hd.| Bardstown. 8% | 1.40 2-5 
Tropical Park Hd| Bardstown. 9 1.49 
Sophomore Hd. .| New Star.. 8% \1.45 1-5 
WASHINGTON PARK—1\ miles 
Homewood, Ill. 
Clang Hdep....)Charlie’s Song....| 6 1.10 4-5 
Balmoral Turf 
CP awaits Manassas........ 8% |1.50 3-5 
Sheridan Stakes.|On-and-On...... 6 1.08 3-5 
Citation Hdep...}Round Table....| 8 1.33 2-5 
Grassland Hd...|Manassas........ 6 1.09 2-5 
Beverly Hdep...|Honeys Gem.....| 8 1.34 
Warren Wright 
Mem. Stakes..|Intentionally.....| 8 1.33 1-5 
Stars & Stripes. .|Round Table. ... 9 1.47 1-5 


WOODBINE PARK—1 mile 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Woodbine Oaks. }Wonder Where 9 1.52 1-5 
Victoria St...... Bulpamiru. . 5 1.04 4-5 
Nassau Stakes. .|Kitty Girl... 8 1.36 1-5 
Connaught Cup |White Apache 8% |1.43 4-5 
Fairbanks Hd... |Strongboy... Se est 3 1.36 3-5 
Jockey Club Cup |Sailor’s Guide... ,| 10 2.09 1-5 
Cup & Saucer Victoria Park...,| 834 |1.52 3-5 
Coron 5 ~ 

y Stakes... |Victoria Park....] 8 1.46 2-5 
quahenss. mae eek uaeles Sencar bi 1.17 3-5 

es . |Eltoro at. . . 
Canadian none the Great 814 |1.50 2 
Pionship St... |Martini IT....... 13 2.5 

Tattling Stakes.. |Sword Woman...| 9 iss 


Sporting Events—World Horse Racing Records; Man o’ War’s Record 829 


World Horse Racing (Running) Records 


ge eight 
Distance Time Horse Yrs. | Lbs, Date Track 
Miles cones wee ise - alee 7 
3 1- it. 7, 1906)/Butte, Mont. 
3 1-2 039 5 115 |Feb. 5, 1916/Juarez, Mex. 
os s 2 TE (ME a eer eee le, wea 
oat pr. 23, avre de Grace, i 
41-2 | 0514-5 ‘o:, 2 | 116 |Apr. 9, 1957|Hallandale, Fla. 
4 1-28 | 049 4-5 The Pimpernel 2 118 ay 17, 1951|Belmont Park. N. Y, 
MOPEE TS, 5 cc000 afore 118 |June 7, 1955|Belmont Park, N. ¥, 
0 56 3-5 Lucky Mel........ 2 122 |June 28, 1956)Inglewood, Calif. 
Bettyanbull....... 4 118 |Feb, 1, 1958|Phoenix, Ariz. 
5-8s 0 54 3-5 |Devineress.......... 38 103 |June 2, 1933)Epsom, England 
5 i-2 1 02 2-5 Reale hia aa es O 125 jJune 13, 1957|Inglewood, Calif. 
e 5 1-2s}-1 01 3-5 |Delegate.-......... : 7 113 |Oct. 10, 1951)Belmont Park, N. ¥, 
*3-4 1 06 1-5 3 123 |Aug. 6, 1929/Brighton, England 
3-4 1 08 4 115 |Nov. 2, 1957|Albany, Calif. 
8-48 1.07 4-5 |Vestment........ 2 115 |Oct, 15, 1954)/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
6 1-2 1144-5 yhawk..... 4 117 |Feb. 11, 1959) Phoenix, Ariz. 
m - 5 124 |Sept. 19, 1959}Chicago, Til. 
6 1-2 114 2-5 Porter's Mite. . 2 119 |Sept. 17, 1938|Belmont Park, N, ¥. 
“a 8 EE Native Dancer. 2 122 |Sept. 27, 1952|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
7-8 120 TAG 5 atotisiele a 4 115 |May 21, 1955|Inglewood, Calif. 
7-8 8 1 20 First Edition..... 4 126 |May 25, 1926|Hampton Court, England 
1s 132 Cellar ‘ : a pee) = 1988 Be eee ea 
Peis eros. 5 une 9, nglewood, : 
1 mile 133 1-5 3 121 |June 27; 1959|Chicago, Il 
1 mile 70 yds 1 39 1-5 4 115 |Sept. 6, 1958}/Rockingham Park 
1 1-16 139 =(|Swaps........ 4 130 |June 23. 1956/{nglewood, Calif, 
11-8 ‘ 1 46 2-5 {Bug Brush........... 4 113 |Feb. 14, 1959|Arcadia, Calif. 
1 3-16 1 52 3-5 4 123 |Oct. 24, 1953}Albany, Calif. 
11-4 1 58 1-5 |Noor....... 5 127 |June 24, 1950|Albany, Calif. 
1 3-8 214 1-5 3 126 |June 24, 1920|/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
1 1-2 2 23 3 124 |Oct. 18, 1929} Newmarket, oe 
1 5-8 2 38 1-5 |Swaps....... 4 130 |July 25, 1956|/Inglewood, Calif. 
1 3-4 2 52 4-5 5 117 |Mar, 4, 1950)Arcadia, Calif. 
17-8 3 13 4-5 |Pharawell........ 5 119 |Apr. 8, 1947|Hallandale, Fla, 
2 315  |Polazel.........:0.-- Be Wa cee. July 8. 1924!Salisbury, England 
2 1-16 3 29 3-5 4 126 |Nov. 15, 1956|Jamaica, N. Y, 
21-8 335 — jCenturion........... 5 144 |Sept. 28, 1923|Newbury, England 
2 1-4 3 37 3-5 |Dakota...........-. 4 116 |May 27, 1927|Linfield, England 
2 3-8 415 —|Wiki Jack...... 4 97 |Feb. 8, 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 
2 1-2 4 14 3-5 6 118 |Nov. 12, 1948|Pimlico, Md. 
2 5-8 4 512-5 5 101 |¥Feb. 22, 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 
2 3-4 448 4-5 4 126 |Aug. 14, 1940] Washington Pk., Chicago 
2 7-8 5 23 ORD aoc, 5 5 100 |Mar. 8, 1925)Tijuana, Mex. 
3 5 15 Farragut. 5 113. |Mar. 9, 1941| Agua Caliente, Mex. 
3 3-8 613 Winning Mark. 4 104 |Aug. 21, 1940)/Homewood, Ili. 
4 7 10 4-5 |Sotemia.......... 5 119 |Oct. 7, 1912|Louisville, Ky. 


*Made on down-hill course. s Straight course. 


Record of Man o’ War 


1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


——-Racel Dist. Wet. | Fin. | Time Place Purse 
PIERO Se inet coca cicis wisis' clare oe ae fe ae Belson Ee 
1 a : a elmon' ‘ 

ee Pore 120 | 1 | 1:063-5 | Jamaica 31850 
130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 

1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 

1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 

2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 

1 1:12 Saratoga 7,000 

1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 

1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 


1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


Preak 1 201 ¢ . 

‘ - 77 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $ 23,000 

1 118 1 1:35 4-5 Belmont 4,825 

1% 126 Bf 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 

1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 

1% 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 

13-16) 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 

Travers Beritscaitis c0e.s aleeeuls 1% . oe gat a paar en 
@ Realizatio * Seals ioraterees 2: elmon i 

Packs. rae rae otte Seo R TA Bat te 118 1 | 2:28 4-5 Belmont 31850 

Potomac Pete he ae ee ain{t 1-86, 2138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre de Grace] _ 6,800 

eat Park **:iceic oases iecseee | 1M | 120] 1) 2103 Kenilworth Park] 80:00 


$166,140 


*Established record time. **Match race against Sir Ferars = : 

f fs heart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D. 

Riddle, in See oiine tendo country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 

had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 
meney, stud fees and the sale of foals, to his eae nee ; oe 

i led March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Lexington, His 

ee was Fair Play ae his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1918) 

for $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 

The only time he lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 

(Aug. 13, 1919). The two-and-a-half acre park containing his burial plot and bronze statue was voted 


? is retirement (1921), sired many famous racing horses, including War Admiral, 
eataice itty ettleship, Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 years of his 
retirement, mote than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. 


ee Me a el Se eee 


830 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Triple Crown; Revenues © 
Grand National Steeplechase 


ids 

1 (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-ol 
opmngarand National fi37-1838) at Maghull and then without He er - Aintree, near iveract 
except in the World War I years, 1916-1919, when it was moved Gai 


Course record—9.2024—Golden Miller, 1934; Bogskar, 1940. 


ee er 1, — Owner 
Year Winner Owner pees | Winner =] ene ae 
F027 ovis JOPTIB «ote oe « Actions cares 1942 a Riana Leger ieee 
4928.....| Tipperary Tim gaaes Ve: s+ sell... |Jack MeDowell 
1929 PSI 94! Sheila's Cottage,mare|John Proctor 
ae G2 ee “) 2 i)Russian Hero....... Wm. Williamson 
Eprete eres "lee Barsonage _—»||1950. .. . .j Freebooters..... =. rs. L, Brotherton 
1932 ek ie, Pk Cnark- A0BLio cs Nickel Coin, maré::_ Jeffrey Royle 
load Golden bation. 2... |Miss D. Ps reer Teal : 
en Miller....... . Paget © ||1952, ....j Teale. oc on ce eciess 
1935.....)/Reynoldstown....... P 1 bag g a Riencsaseeew 3 B H. = 
1936.....|/Reynoldstown....... 1954..... yal pa 1S wine 
1937... Royal Mail. ....-.. .|H.L. Thomas _ |/1955..... eres Pe. me 
eS ae ees £221] Sumdewe 2005.01.21 pre. G ohn 
craysye KIMAD s256)0 e/e5 8s .....|Mr. What..........|D.J. Coughlan 
iy poser. scien .. [Lord Stalbridge 1959... .. Oxo..=........-.--|sohn EB. Bigg 
Leading American Jockeys : 
(Excluding Steeplechases) =} 
Yr. Jockey cas Won|| Yr. Jockey |M’ts.; Won Yr. ¥ 
os: ae a os ee ee y 
./I. Parke......| 718) 173 ||1936. |B. James....../1,106| 245 |/1949 | 
1oe2 |r Parke. .117:|  g4a| 208 ||1937.; Adams... 1265| 260 || 1950. ; 
1925.| A. Mortensen,.| 987} 187 || 1938. \|J. Longden....| 1.150] 236 2 
1926.|R.Jones..... -| 1,172} 190 ||1939.|D. Meade..... 1,284; 255 || 1951. uy 
1927.|L. Hardy..... 1,130} 207 ||1940. |Earl Dew. .-..|1,377| 287 || 1952 : 
28.|J. Inzelone 1,052} 155 ||1941.|D. Meade..... us 210,}|1953 2 
1929 ight 871} 149 ||1942. |Jack Adams »120} 245 || 1954 k 
1930.) H. R. Riley 861} 177 ||1943, |J. Adams...... 9} 228 ||1955 1 
1931.|H. Robie...... 1,174) 173 ||1944, /T. Atkinson 1,539| 287 
1932.|J. Gilbert..... 1,050} 212 ||1945.|J. D. Jessop...| 1,085| 290 |! 1957 ‘ 
1933.|J. Westrope...} 1,224) 301 || 1946. |T. Atkinson... .| 1,377) 233 ||1958 ; 
1934,|M. Peters..... 1,045) 221 || 1947. |J. Longden,. ...| 1.327) 316 |}1959* Sd 
1935.|C. Stevenson. .} 1,099] 206 || 1948. /J. Longden....| 1,197| 319 4 
*Through Oct. 31. | 
Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys : 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) . 
Year Horse Owner Jockey | Year Horse Owner Jockey } 
1919 Sir Barton J. K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright E. Arcaro : 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodward E,Sande | 1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. D. Hertz _J. Longden 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehrtens : 
1937 War Admiral S&S. D. Riddie C. Kurtsinger ! 1948 Citation Warren Wright BE. Arcaro = 
Horse Racing Revenues to States in 1958 
Racing days Attendance Pari-mutuel turnover *Revenue to st ate 
State Thor- Thor- 
ough- | Har- ough- Harness | Thorough- | Harness |Thorough-| Harness | 
bred | ness bred bred bred y 
Arizona....... 140) 2%: ZS gd.2 O) oavtcachaleovts. fcr $16,897,898) .......... $759,714)........ 
Arkansas...... Sao OAT c ecente eter 155308 ,O26)))...06. cei 881,503)... eee 
California..... 292 55 518,567] 371,058,022] 37,841,408] 22,203,902] 2,084,499 
Colorado...... DG\ a suans ner | LOS OOO, eet ance TES80 OBR eee 563 81a] stern 
Delaware (1) 1 60 437 ,308 50,468,646] 20,884,092} 2,672,872 765,428 
lorida... .....; ETO fetes vin! > AL, ASO OEM cutee cee 161,465,640) 25.0 eee 13,881,082)... oscuene 
Illinois (1)..... 295 167 965,543) 208,801,666] 51,519,389] 14,402,979] 2,863,945 
Kentucky (1).. 135 10 no report 47,062,143] no report 2,277,689| no report, 
Louisiana... . Bal eedeloars || OMe LOR ea Ol nde cee 385905 380) \sit56..) eee of 42 A435]. cee ee 
Maine (1)..... 42 89 (no rec.) 8,132,341] 3,743,355) 580,407 262,235 
Maryland..... 121 95 465,094) 116,829,255) 20,270,230] 6,790,426| 1,343,376 
Massachusetts 66 64 445,699 60,527,986] 12,549,096) 4,667,371 798,942 
Michigan, bs 119 150 795,912 82,177,200) 39,073,728) 5,447,846] 1,839,132 
Nebraska (2)... PANE Ranatlue Bint rsdn 82,277 OBO Ss sti sntenes $4,319)-4..5 nice 
New Hampshire 53 115 363,337 40,411,828] 11,485,921) 3,061,803 708,033 
New Jersey... . 150 50 187,640! 262,713,683] 12,006,138] 23,158,386 728,224 
New Mexico... OZ end.-st. 145020; 230) e2 s eeo cee 1055118), 2 oes 
new York (1) 210 654 415,571,574) 465,384,651) 44,630,087] 36,829,305 
SIGS ectatersis « 308 245 97,248,923) 25,815,370] 6,939,695| 1,437,737 
Oregon... .. . 46]...... 6(720;947| gees 369,507|2" accom 
Rhode Isiand. . GL a 86.234'870] . . 6,960.944 
South Dakota. . 45]. ..... 3,100,366]; >.<. sic utaee 04-060 aaa 
Washington... . 1Ol)...... 21,122 606]. - : 1,069,445] a0... 
West Virginia. | OG aereaes 65,329,826] ......... 3;471,288\:; <a 
Totals...... 3,126] 1,809| 29,473,325 33,720,516| 715,231,264) 167,817,531|50,306,154 


*Quarter-horse racing and fairs: Additionally, a number of states r 
fairs and quarter-horse racing: California, $2,166,536; Maine, $117 322; Marylanl cat aeaeoee Miaseel 
chusetts, $306,351; New Hampshire, $7,312; New Mexico, $15,574; Ohio, $23,838: Oregon, $29,263: West 
Revenues include license fees, pari-mutuel taxes, admission: 
£2} eee Se tne wits jurisdiction of sopatete Gane enone eee 
S and receives all licen : 
distributed to the 93 counties of Nebraska after deduction of ‘Commnlacion eee eee pasty 


TOTAL RACING REVENUE TO STATES BY Y 


EARS (DOLLARS) 
DGAQ eas Slaw e hess 16,145,182.00 97,926,984.16 | 1954 

,926,984.16 | 1954 .............. 178,015,828. 
ee aan <. Spaar'oes-os | deeR cooccersonss: 180,388 90.00 
Sys 2 ee 38,194,726.56 . 98,366,166.67 | 1957 0... nar Ree 
TV Gc ane 55,971,232.87 117,350/584:00 | 1826 722272 aa eee 
NO4B tes Scone cc 65,265.405.48 "489,696. 1088 = nee 222, 008 Bane 
MOAG osc sctcs srs 94,035,859.47 tere 


167,426,465.00 


Sporting Events—-Harness Horse Racing Records; Skin Diving 
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Trotting and Pacing Records 
Source: United States Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 15, 1959) 


TROTTING RECORDS 
(Records at one mile unless otherwise noted) 


World and All-age wel :5514—Greyhound, 


Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29 
All-age Stallion—*1: 5745—Star’s Pride, Du 
Quoin, Tll., Aug. 52. 


ree Mare—t: :5634—Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
4 Soop paaa :1534—Airdale, Lexington, Ky., 

Yearling Filly—2:1515—Rilda Rose, 
Ky., Oct. 6, 1955. 

Two-year-old Stallion—*2:00—Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Ky., pe oe 1954; 2:00—Titan Hanover, 
Lexington, Ky., 4, 1944, 

Two-year-old gsi: 5945—Yankee Lass, Lex- 
ington, Ky,, Oct. 5, 1957. 

Two- “year-old ie 02%5—Record Mat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 1957. 

Three-year-old Stallion—1: 58—Titan Hanover, 
Du_Quoin, Ill., Sept. 5, 1945. 

Three-year-old Filly—-1: 58—Yankee Lass, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 20, 1957; Emily’s Pride, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. , 1958; Expression, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 12, 1959. 

Whree-year-old Gelding—*1:59—Senator Frost, 
Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 19, 1958. 

Four-year-old Stallion—1: nt a Bpeneer Scott, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 27, 1941 

Four-year-old Mare—1:5845—Charming Barbara, 
Inglewood, Calif., Nov. 8, 1958. 

Four-year-old Gelding — *1:5734 — Greyhound, 
Springfield, Ill., Aug. 21, 1936. 

All-age Stallion, Half-mile Track—*2:0014— 
Galophone, Westbury, N.Y., July 27, 1956. 

Al Mare, Half-mile ” Track—*2: 0145—Prox- 
imity, Westbury, N.Y., June 24, 50. 

All-age Gelding, Half-mile ‘Track — 1:5934 — 
Greyhound, Goshen, N.Y., July 16, 1937. 
Fi oie Stone 75814 —Temple Harvester, 

av Wt 

1-1/ 16. Miles: 0535—Senator Frost, Inglewood, 
Calif., Oct. 17, 9. 

1-116 Mites, Half-mile Track—*2:10—Faber 
Hanover, Westbury, N. Y., June 9, 1956; Steamin’ 
Demon, Westbury, N.Y., Aug. 21, 1959; Tyson 
Scott, Westbury, N.Y., Oct. 2, 1959. 

1-3/16 Miles—*2: 2246—Scotch Victor, Inglewood, 
Calif., Nov, 6, 1954. 

1144 Miles — *2: 3035 — Pronto Don, 
Calit., Nov. 24, 1951. 

1%4 Miles, Half-mile Track — *2: 33 — Florican, 
Westbury, N.Y., Aug. 27, 1953. 

115 Miles — 3: 0214 — Greyhound, Indianapolis, 
Cl Sevt. 14, 37. 

116 Miles, ‘Half-mile Track — *3: 0614 — Star’s 
Pride, Westbury, N.Y., June 29, 1951. 

2 Miles—4: 06—Greyhound, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 19, 1939. 

2 Miles, H Half-mile Track—*4:1045—Pronto Don, 
Westbury, N.Y., Sept. 13, 1951. 


Lexington, 


Aurora, 


Inglewood, 


eee ogress :4914—Lee Stout, Trumansburg, N.Y,, 
Miles—10:12—Senator L., San Jose, Calif., 
Nov. 2, 1894. 
ait Miles—26:15—Pascal, New York, N.Y., Nov. 2, 
a Lieuae gc :21—Black Rod, Aiken, S.C., March 
30 Miles—1:47: ere Taylor, San Francisco, 


Calif., Feb. 21 
Ke 50, Miles—3: 1b: 1644-—Ariel, Albany, N.¥., May 
100 Miles—8:58:53—Conqueror, Centerville, 
Nov, 12, 1853. i rville, ee 
Two-year-old in Race—*2:00—Scott Frost, Lex-~ 
ington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1954; Merrie Annabelle, Lex- 
os Ky., Boot ag. 1958, 591% 
ree-year-old in Race— —Senator Frost, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1958. 
Four-year-old in Race — #1: 5744 -— Greyhound, 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 21, 1936. 
All-age e Record—*1: 5714—Star’s Pride, Du 
Quoin, Ill., Aug. 29, 1952. 


Fastest Two Heats—1:5834, 1:59—Nibble Han- 
over, Old Orchard Beach, Maine, July 24, 1941. 

Fastest Two Heats, Half-mile Track — 2:0114, 
2:0145—Galophone, Solon, Ohio, July 25, 1957. 

Fastest Three Heats—2: 01, 2: 0044, 2: :00—G Grey- 
hound, Goshen, N.Y., Aug. 13, 1936; 2:02, 2:00, 
1:5914 4-—Rosalind, Lexington, Ky. ‘ Sept. 30, 1937, 

Fas stest Three’ Heats, Haif-mile Track—2: 0234, 
230215, 2:0214 — Scotland’s Comet, Greenville, 
Ohio, Aug. 24, 1944. 

Fastest Four Heats—2:001%, 1:5915, 2:02, 2:03— 
Nibble Hanover, winner of a second and fourth; 
Spencer Scott, first; coke, Moddy Guy, third, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 29, 1941 

One Mile to High-wheel Sulky—*2: 0814—Sunol, 
Stockton, Calif., Oct. 20, 189 

High-wheel Sulky; Half- shile Track—2:1414— 
Peter Billiken, Goshen, N.Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 

Team—1:58144—Greyhound and Rosalind, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939. 

Tandem Team—2:1914—John R. McElwyn and 
Hollyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936. 

Four-in-hand — 2:30 — Damiana, Belnut, Maud 
V..and Nutspra, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896. 

Four-in-hand to Coach—2; 4614—arthur ‘Mower, 
Capital Stock, John R. McElwyn and’ Hollyrood 
Harrier, Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936. 

Under Saddle—2:0134—Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940. 

Trotting With Running Mate—1;5414—Uhian, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct, 9, 1913. 

Double-gaited Stallion—(Trot): 2:0025—Steamin 
Demon, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 1, 1958; (Pace): 
1:5846, Steamin Demon, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 8, 


1957. 

Double-gaited Mare — 1:5914 Calum 
Evelyn, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 21, 1: es 
(trot), same, Oct. 2, 1936. 


(pace), 
1935; 


PACING RECORDS 


World and All-age Stallion- Record—1:55—Billy 
Direct, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938; *1: 55— 
Adios Harry, Vernon,-N.Y., July i6, 1955. 

All-age are—l:5 :5634—Her Ladyship, Lexington, 
K Sept. 30, 

rali-aye Gelding - — 1:5734 — Toledo, 
Ohio. Oct. 15, 192 

Two-year- -old oon: 57—Bullet Hanover, 
dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 9, 1959. 

Two-year-old Pilly: :5815—Good Counsel, Du 

Tll., Aug 
eal year-old Gelding—*1: :5945—Corsican, Lex- 
t K Oct. 
pphtesovent™ ae joait—i: eda aaa Butler, Lex- 
ton, K IC 195 
i bede-yiac-old Filly—*1: :5%7—Good Counsel, Ver- 
.Y., July 25, 1 
wphree-year-old gins rp :59 — Frisco Creed, 
1 od, Cali ov 
aeons year old Stallion—1:55—Billy Direct, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Ser 28, sae *1;55, Adios Harry, 
Vernon, N.Y., Ju 16, 

Four-year old are1:80%5-—Dottie’s Pick, In- 
a od, Calif., Nov 
E Four-year-old Ge ar Pe 58—Frisco Creed, Lex- 


7 K 2, 1956 
Menge Bi Half-mile SOE, :57456—Bye 


Winnipeg, 
In- 


All-age Stallion, 
Bye Byrd, Westbury, N.Y., Aug. 28, 195 


*Race record 


World Skin Diving Cham 
Valletta,.Malta, 


All-age Mare, Half-mile Track—*1:5936—Belle 
Action, Solon, Ohio, Aug. 8, 1958. 

‘All-age Gelding, Half-mile Track—*1:5844— 
Speedy Pick, Yonkers, N.Y., Aug. 21, 1958. 

Half-mile—0: 5534—Directum I,, Syracuse, N.Y., 
Sept. 14, 1916 

1%4 Miles "2: 3024—Dr, Stanton, Arcadia, Calif., 
Ma. 1948. 

fs Miles, Half-mile Track—*2:3135—Good Time, 
Westbury, N.Y.. July 3, 1952. 

1-1/16 Miles — *2:0514 — Sunbelle, 
Oct. 23, 1959. 

1-1/16 Miles, Half-mile a oeaal 0625—Amor- 
tizer, Westbury, N.Y., June 29, 1956 


Inglewood, 


11g Miles, Half-mile Track — #3: 0435 — Adios 
Harry, Westbury, N.Y., July 28, 195 
2 Miles — *4:1336 — Scottish Benoa Westbury, 


N.Y., Aug. 2, 1951. 
4 Miles—10: 10—Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa, 


Noy. 13, 1891 
3 5 Miles i: :54—Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada, 
ep 

1 Mile, High- hor sey Amen 0434—Dan Patch, 
Macon. Ga., Nov. 30, 

Fastest Two er: CBee 1:5614—Adios Harry, 


Vernon, N.Y., July 8, 1955. 
Fastest Three Heats—*1:5814; 1:581%, 1:59144— 


| Her Ladyship, Syracuse, N.¥., Aug. 31, 1938. 


bi} deli of 1959 


Terry Lentz of Monterey Park, Calif., won the 1959 world competitive skin diving championship with 


a catch of 106.44 lbs, Second 
third, Claudio Ripa, Italy, 90.20 lbs.; 
Team scores: Spain, 179 pts.; 


Italy, 176; United States, 166; Brazil, 


in the individual competition was Bernado Marti of Spain with 96.36 Ibs.; 
fourth, Don Delmonico, Miami, Fla. 


152; Malta, 146; France, 135, 


Seventy-three competitors composed of teams of four each from 18 countries, plus one from Australia, 


took part in the meet. 


+ ON eee eee ae 


832 Sporting Events—Harness Horse 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


a a 
pe ae 


Racing; Horse Show Champions 


Best 
Yr. Winner Time Value 
5—Greyhound...........- 2:0214 | $33,321 
1os6—Rocalind Canc ESE OOe 2:01 34 35,643 
1937—Shirley Hanover.......| 2:01 37,912 
1938—McLin Hanover........ 2 
1939—Peter Astra..........-. 04 


age ea hed 2. eee eee 
1941—Bill 


Gallons. 66a ss 3 205 7 
1942—The Ambassador....... 204 38,954 
1943—Volo Song.,..........- 230214 42,298 
1944—-Yankee Maid.......... 2:04 33,57 
1945—Titan Hanover......... 2:04 50,190 
1946—-Chestertown.,......... 2:02 0,905 
1947—Hoot Mon............. 200 -267 


Ye Winner - 

1948—Demon Hanover....... 2:02 
1949—Miss Tilly.......-.-... 2:01 % 
1950—Lusty Song.........-.. 2:02 


19. p 2:01 

1957—Hickory Smoke. 2:00 
1958—Emily's Pride... 1:594% 
1959—Diller Hanover. 2:01 35 


FOX LITTLE BROWN THE HORSEMAN KENTU 
STAKE JUG STAKE FUTUR 
2-yr.-old pacers 3-yr.-old pacers 2-yr.-old trotters 3-yr.-old trotters 
Year (Winner Time |Winner Time|Winner ‘Fime |Winner Time 
: ¢ 201% 
951...|/Thunderclap....2:044¢ |Tar Heel........ 2:00 |DukeofLullwater2:03 4 |Ford Hanover...2:0 
1pe2: . . |Losola’s Deion. 2403 Meadow Rice... .2:013¢ |Newport Star. . .2:063¢ |Sharp Note. . ase 
1953...|Meadow Pace...2:014 |Kevstoner. . 2:02 35 ewport Dream.2:03 4% |Kimberly Kid 32Ot 3 
1954. ..|Captain Adios,..2:02 {Adios Ha) 2:01 35 |Galophone...... :043¢ |Harlan...... aor 
1955... |Bachelor Hanover2;02 |Quick Chie 2:00 1¢ |Saboteur........ 2:05 3; |Scott Frost...... 4 
1956...|Torpid,........ 1:59 44 |Noble Adio: 2:00 4% |[Bond Hanover...2:04 4 |Nimble Colby 2: 
1957...|Thorpe Hanover.2:01 4% |Torpid.... 2:00 4% |Sharpshooter....2:05 Cassin Hanover . 2:02 
1938...|Meadow Al. 00%, |Shadow Wave...2:01 |Diller Hanover. .2:03 3; |Emily’s Pride. . .1:597 


«1.22300 
.|Bullet Hanover. , 1:57 


Adios Butler. . . 1:59 3 [Blaze Hanover.. . 2:01 24 |Diller Hanover. .2:01% 


OTHER HARNESS RACING WINNERS IN 1959 


Event Winner Best time Value 
PEPE RETAG SING aL ccs Sia chase tk nc Staieln tan W's sw aie |RSTASMG BOMB Be wots oie tolaliatatnrery 2:03 35 $123,712 
mites Troe Sailenvt 25-36 3st each eaide PLE, FIONOVO? 7 habe atau te 2:08 113,812 
SRRGANTCSCCNGED SLOKE oo. corse ccna cies on de ae oar~ ss | AGIOS Butler... 2.2. See. wee 2:03 4% 112,494 
BEMOrICHIZ ee ACI CLASSIC. s 00s ca ve 2 + vale sass Sewn | MUNDONO.- he eeee aeae 1:57 34 75,000 
American National Maturity (4-yr.-olds).......|/Semator Frost............... 2:01 3 032 
W. H. Cane Futurity (1 1/16 miles) .........../Adios Butler................ 2:09 64,457 
American National Maturity................./Bye Bye Byrd. ............. 1:58 3g 54,879 
PRONtUCKY; PUDUTIEYS oo. oe. ek eens ap len anovers nies cae dae 220146 53,81 
Ae PAGS PINAL. | ke Se pe pens es ee ee ee «| BYE BYE BYTG. oes nee ee eee 1:59% 52,500 
Mlinois Colt Stake (2-yr.-old pace).........,...|/Hark Win... .......... 2:04 2,05 
American Trotting Championship (114 miles).. .|Jamipd................. 50005 2:34 50,000 
National Trotting Championship..............|Trader Horn. ............... a0 50,000 
National Pacing Derby (114 miles)............|/Bye Bye Byrd.............. 2:32 ,000 
motermational Trot (134: miles). 06. . cad. ose. dee SAMIM, Oe eee ee we ee ae 3:08 3¢ 50,000 
National Pacing Championship................|Speedy Pick. ............... 1:594¢ 50,000 
HH. T. A. Pace, Spring Fimal...................|Bye Bye Byrd. ............. 1:59 %, 50,000 
Tilinois Colt Stake (3-yr.-old pace).............|Royal Ronald... ............ 2:024% 48,57, 
BA SAREIORIIRO Ultras elle tniaisaty UG: vie a aes vay, « vine ew fA OMGOW AN Ss cre seh cin Qe iwin Save 201% 46,8 
Illinois Colt Stake (2-yr.-old trot).............|Prince Jamie....... 2:07% 44,725 
Gotham FRA Trot... ovis oes os .|Mr. Saunders. 2:02 43,500 
Lilinois Colt Stake (3-yr.-old trot) et GQleve.. i: senses 2:044% 42,650 
Good Time Pace Bye Bye Byrd... 1:59 3% 40,750 
Hopeful Pace. . .|Burwell Hanover. 2:03 4 39,747 
The Devotion... .'Countess Adios. .. 2:02 35 36,914 


71st National Horse Show Champions 


Madison Square Garden, New 


Open Jumper Stake—Harry De Leyer’s Snow- 
Man; second, Bob Ballard’s Windsor Castle. 

Three Gaited Saddle Horse Stake—Dodge Sta- 
bles’ The Belle of the Dell; second, Mrs. A 
Hufiman’s Copper Genius. 

Single Hackney Ponies—Adolph Storrs Stables’ 
King’s Nanette; second, Dodge Karen. 

Five-Gaited Saddle Horse Stake—Mrs, 
Seabright’s Glamorous Lucretia; 
Stables’ Fairy Waters. 

International Jumping, Nations Cup—Canada, 
1984 faults; second, United States, 2214. 

Single Roadster Stake—Mrs. Jacob Bunn Jr.’s 
Bombsight; second, Bonnie Brook Farm’s Avalon 
Major. 

International Jumping, Teams—United States, 
126 pts.; reserve, Canada, 77; Argentina, 57; 
Brazil, 45; Mexico, 38. 

International Jumping, Individual—Bill Stein- 
kraus, United States, 46; reserve, Hugh Wiley, 
United States, 30. 

Open Jumper—Bob Ballard’s Windsor Castle, 30 
pts.; reserve, Harry De Leyer’s Snowman, 15. 

Conformation Hunter—Eleo Sears’ Pike’s Peak, 
15 pts.; reserve, Mrs. A. C. Randolph’s Black 
Atom, 1349. 

Green Conformation Hunter—Mrs. J. Deane 
Rucker’s Gold Climate, 17112 pts.; reserve, A. ER, 
Knowlton’s Wait-a-Minute. 

Working Hunter—Peggy Augustus’ Little Sailor; 
reserve, Mrs. Henry D, Paxson’s Chappaqua. 

Five-Gaited Saddle Horses—Mrs. Bruce Sea- 
ane Glamorous Lucretia; reserve, Dodge’s Fair 

aters. : 

Amateur Five-Gaited Saddle Horses—Margaret 
Wyse’s Fair Warning; reserve, Emerald Farms’ 
Take to the Hills, 


Bruce 
second, Dodge 


York, N. Y., Nov. 3-10, 1959 


Five-Gaited Saddle Mares—Dodge Stables’ Prim- 


rose Path; reserve, Sunnyslope Farms’ Stonewall’s 
Betty Lee. 


Five-Gaited Saddle Geldings or Stallions—Dodge 


Stables’ Fair Waters; reserve, Susan Richmyre’s 
Red Gold. 


Three-Gaited Saddle Horses—Dodge Stables’ Bell 


of the Dell; reserve, Mrs. A. C, Huffman’s Copper 


Genius. 

Amateur Three-Gaited Saddle Horses—Margaret 
Wyse’s Copper Rocket; reserve, Polly Lee Mead’s 
Carmelita Emerald. 

Three-Gaited Saddle Horses, over 15.2—Dodge’s 
Bell of the Dell; reserve, Mrs. A. C. Huffman’s 
Copper Genius. 

Three-Gaited Saddle Horses, under 15.2—Jacob 
Bunn Jr.’s Fairview Future; reserve, Sunnyslope 
Farm’s Shy Glory. 

Single Roadsters—Mrs. Jacob Bunn Jr.’s Bomb- 
sight; reserve, Bonnie Brook Farm’s Avalon Major. 

Fine Harness Horses—Sunnyslope Farm’s The 
Lemon Drop Kid; reserve, Bunn’s Evelyn Gray. 

Single Hackney Ponies—Adolph Storrs Stables’ 
King’s Nanette; reserve, Dodge Stables’ Karen, 

Single Harness Ponies—Sara Jane Pearman’s My 
Inspiration; reserve, Dodge’s Red Letter. 

Ponies, Small—Parnell Gore’s Pretty Penny; re- 
serve, Elise and Billy Boyce’s Smokey Joe. 

Ponies, Large—Roddy Wanamaker’s Cathy; re- 
Serve, Patsy Correll’s Chase Me . 

AHSA Hunter Medal Horsemanship—Wendy 
ree greegrve, Hank Minchin, 

Saddle uitation—Jan ; 
Gloria Brae q Cassler; reserve, 
HSA Saddle Medal Equitation—Brienne . - 
ane oe Jan Cassler. oe 
unter Horsemanship—Hank Minchin; 
reserve, John Strohmeier. 2 ee 


Sporting Events—Capacities of Stadiums, Baseball Parks and Arenas 833 
Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas 
Capac- 
Name and location | ity* Name and location ity*, i 
COLLEGE STADIUMS College Stadiums (Conti 
nued 
(With capacities of over 20,000 Texas Tech, Coll., (Clifford B. & : 
Akron, Unty. of (Rubber Bowl), Ohio......) 35,000 Texas, Un. of, CY Lubbock, Texas. ; . ...... 28,101 
Alabama Poly. Inst., (Hare) Auburn, Ala... "000 ear ae (Memorial), Austin, Texas... | 66,000 
Be Foy ot (Denny) University, Ala.| 30,000| Tulsa, Univ. ¢ New Orleans, La. ........-- 80,735 
Arizona State at Tempe.......-..-.- ae F000 | a wee, Univ. of, (Skelly), “Pules. Okla...... 21, 
Be en fee | 30000] wast Point Nes (Michie), 
Arka . Univ. of (Razorback Stad.) , v phe Point, Ni. Xi.) oat che 20s 28,000 
Mercere oer see cater 6 sia. 2 28,000| U;.8: Naval Academy, Annapolis. Md.-..-. 29,000 
Baylor Uniy., Waco, Texas... ........-..-| 50,000 A a i Salt Lake City........ 0,000 
Boston Coll. Stad., Boston, Mass... .....:.| 27,000 DEO Es Dudes Fie) 
Boston Univ. Field, Boston, Mass.......>.- 80,000 | Vinee ees ce scott), Charloteeanillaiiial 27,900 
Brown Uniy., (Brown Field) Providence....| 19,061 eae a, Un. of, (Scott), Charlottesville, Va,| 35,000 
Butler U., (Butler Bowl) Indianapolis, Ind. Ba'o00| Wake Korest Coll, (Groves) ity 5,000 
ge cn of, (Calif. Memorial) Berkeley.) 5 goa | Wanner Gall CBunalo),, 500 
a Un. of, track, (Edwards) Berkeley, ; Lb ie State Coll., (Buffalo), 

SOMO siete Slava kis cin etets eye ek aah 22,000 s Os ois tlh es 0 et ere eae 
Cincinnati, Un. of ry . , W. Va. Univ., Morgantown, W. Va........ 38,000 
cunt, Ohio. tb CUSTOM) OMT Ron ogg) Wallan 4 Mary Coll Chae ee 

tadel (Hagood Stad.), Charleston 3G ae d 5 Viva 3 yd cle wp hk ape ,000 
Clemson Agr, CG. (eo ison ET wee Ane! a eonste: pe . of, (Camp Randall), paid 
SCT ORS A OPENS apap tes =o Se cen ote : Nh Alar ei eden Sa ae u 

Cone os, of (Folsom) Boulder, Colo’: a4 pat Yale (Univ.) Bowl, New Haven, Conn..... 70, 
Columbia Univ., (Baker Field) : BASEBALL PARKS and 
Ey MO SR. Se GE eee roar Hee 32,000 MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 
Cornell Un., (Schoellkopf Field) y Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas....... 23,000 
pathaes Ny Yo -cerio's “Deriver, Cole * 35,000| American Legion Memorial, Charlotte, Bie 
myer, Univ. of, (Hillto Denver, Colo. . : © here ace chan fo Sap es alae aR ae 20, 
Detroit, Univ. of, ee Dareae 2 ae el ne 3300 Baltimore (Md.) Memorial Stadium........ 47,778 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa........... 18'000| Briggs, Detroit, Mich. .--....++--+sss57s 4,000 
Duke Univ., Durham, N. C.......--0025 0+ 55,000 Buffalo (N. Y.) Civic. ... eee eee e eee e es 37,000 
Florida State (Campbell), Tallahassee..... 91530 | Busch Stadium, St. Louis, Mo....-...-.... 0,500 
Florida State t (rlorida Field) Gainesvilie.. | 40,000] Clevelan’ Municipal, Cleveland, Ohio...... 73,811 
Thoman Un. (lrrine), Greenville, SC... .. 87000| Columbus (Ga.) Memorial Stadium.:...... 000 
Georgia Inst. of Tech., (Grand Field) Atlanta} 30,00! Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill... ........... 46,550 
Georgia, Un. of, (Sanford) Athens......... 0,000 Connie Mack Stad., Philadelphia, Pa....... 33,359 
Harvard Univ., Boston, Mass......-.---.. 38°114| Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas... .....+s++- 75,504 
Holy Cross Coil., (Fitton Field) Crossley Field, Cincinnati, Ohio....... 29,584 
Worcester, M 21,000 Fenway Park, Boston, Mass... . 34,819 
Houston, Univ. y Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 35,000 
Idaho, Un. of (Neale), Moscow, Idaho. 600| Green Bay City, Green Bay, W1 25, 
Tilinois, Un. of, (Memorial) Champaign Grifith Park, Washington, D. C 28,669 
Indiana Univ., (Memoriat) Bloomington. Kansas City Stad...........+.- .| 30,611 
Towa State Univ. of, Iowa Kezar, San Francisco, Calif. ---| 60, 
Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & App Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala............ 44,200 
(Ahearn Field), Manhattan Long Beach (Calif.) Veterans Memorial. ...} 17,500 
Kansas Un., of, (Memoriat) Lawrence Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum? .. |101,528 
Kentucky, Un. of, (McLean), Lexington.... Milwaukee (Wis.) County Stad........... 43,827 
Lafayette Coll., (Fisher) Easton, Pa Multnomah, Portland, Ore. .....-+++++++- 28,870 
La. State Un., (Tiger) New Orleans City Park Stadium.......... 27,000 
Lehigh Un., (Taylor) Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla........-..--+-- 76,305 
Marquette Univ. Philadelphia (Pa.) Municipal............- 105,000 
Maryland, Un. o: Polo Grounds, New York, N. SE, ib eee 
Michigan St. Coll. (Spartan Stadium) Richmond (Va.) City Stad..........-+..-. 21,153 
(5. Toa Gt Een eee tags: 76,000 | Roanoke (Va.) Victory... +--+ 6022225 peed -30, 
Michigan, Univ. of, Ann Arbor..........-. 1007100 | Roosevelt, Jersey City, Ni J..----.-2.2000: 24,330 
Minnesota, Un. of, (Memorial) Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif............... 100,188 
Minneapolis... ...---s2-se testers 63,255 | Rubber Bowl, Akron, Ohio......--.-+++++ 36,000 
Miss. State Univ. (Scott Field) State Seals, San Francisco, Calif.........---.--- 23,750 
FTI CERCA pe ere oc Ck ao peonaag 35,000| Soldier Field, Chicago, 5 Ee a 84,677 
Miss., Un. of (Hemingway) Oxford........ "500 Triborough, New York, N. Y........-+-+- 20,690 
Missouri, Un. of, (Memorial) Wrigley Field, Chicago, Tl as Sa ee 36,75 
MONG DIA IMO. os chases aoeeseminae es 37,000| Yankee Stadium, New York, N. ¥....-.... 67,20: 
Nebraska, Un. of, (Memorial) Tincoln...... 33,000 SPORTS ARENAS AND SPEEDWAYS 
North Carolina St. Coll. (Riddick) Raleigh) 21,000 Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Omaha, Nebr......- 0,000 
North Carolina, Un.of, (Kenan) Chapel Hill} 44,000 Boston (Mass.) Garden... 2. ..-.s-eeseee 13,909 
North Texas State Coll., Denton.......... 22.000 | Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Ill.......- .| 20,000 
Northwestern Univ., (Dyche) Evanston, Ill.| 50,013 Cincinnati (Ohio) Garden......- 1,000 
Notre Dame, Un. of, South Bend, Ind..... "068 | Cleveland (Ohio) Sports Arena... 2,500 
Odessa Coll. (Broncho), Tex.....-.---+.+- 20,000} Cow Palace, San Francisco, Calif 10,927 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio......... 79,618| Dallas (Texas) War Mémorial. 10,000 
Okla. A. & M. Coll., (Lewis Field) Stillwater 40,900| Denver (Colo.) Coliseum... ..- ; 10,000 
Okia., Un. of, (Owen Field) Norman: iv... 61,718] Des Moines (Iowa) Veterans Memorial 
Ore. St. Coll. (Parker), Corvallis. ......... 25,000|_ Auditorium... --..--.i-2ss:serecss sens 14,000 
Ore., Un. of (Hayward Field), Bugene...... 22,000} Forum, Montreal, Canada....0.-.-+--++-+ 13,531 
Pacific Coll. of the, Stockton, CHIE a aes a5 36,000| Hobart Arena, Troy, Ohio.......---+s++s 0,000 
Penn. St. Univ., (Beaver Field), State Hollywood (Calif.) Legion Stad.. « .\ots ee 6,000 
G@ollege, PA. hs a  wese e ee eee n 30,000 | Huron (So. Dak.) Arena...» 2. .+-sss-sse 6,056 
Penn., Un. of, (eran Field), Phila...... 5,000| Indiana Coliseum, Indianapolis. .... . sive 7,839 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of, (PHtt), Pa. nv sce. oe 57,411 Indianapolis (Ind.) Motor Speedway...... 82,000 
Princeton Un., (Palmer), Princeton, N. J... 48/000 | International Amphitheatre, Chicago.......| 13,5) 
Purdue Un., (Ross-Ade), Lafayette, Ind....| 55,500 Louisville (Ky.) Armory.....--- Fie « 11,00 
Rice Inst., Houston, Texas........2..-++ 70,000 | Madison Square Garden, N. Y. City....... 14,200 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. f |e 23'000| Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canada 12,586 
Sacramento Jr.. (Hughes Memorial), Calif.| 22,500 Miami Beach Exhibition Hall..,........-- 15,000 
St. John’s Univ, (Dexter Park), Wood- Milwaukee Auditorium-Arena..........-.. 13, 
haven, N. ¥ 20,000| Olympia Sports Arena, Detroit, Mich...... 12,500 
so. Car., Un. of, (Carolina), Columbia 45,000 Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Oslitiioes 6,500 
So. Meth. Un,, (Ownby), ,000 Philadelphia (Pa.) Convention Hall. .dcare 6,700 
Stanford Uniy., Stanford, Cal 90,000| Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gardens Arena..........- 786 
Syracuse, (N. Y),° Univ., (Archbold). . 40,000 | Portland (Ore.) Ice Arena... -- ene eee ees 4,000 
Temple Un., Philad 4'000| Reynolds Coliseum, Raleigh, N. C.. «1.2048 12,700 
Tenn., Un. of, (Shields-W St. Louis (Mo.) Arena... - +. ssss paeneeeee 16,500 
Knoxville... ..-++s2s seen: 52,000| Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, Tex..... 9,012 
Texas A. & M. Coll., (Kyle Field) Seattle (Wash.) Civic Ice Arena........... 5,600 
College Station, Teas 44,594 | Syracuse (N. Y.) War Memorial Auditorium| 9,000 
Texas Christian Un., Fort 47,000 | Will Rogers Mem. Coliseum, Ft. Worth, Tex. 10,147 


*Normal per 
total capacity, 


7 


igstimated 94,600 for baseball. 


2Permanent 16-inch seats; 


Dia ui ci =. eka 
Sporting Events—Automobile Racing Records __ | 
World Automobile Speed Records ae : 


(Records approved to 
UNLIMITED CLASS 


. | 9-16-47 Bonneville, Utah 
r I x 9-16-47 Bonneville “* 
ny 5k. 8-26-39 . |/Bonneville “ 
F 5m. | 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ 
F 10k. a Henne - 

. 26-3 onne 

§ ” = 10-27-37 Reichautobahn, Ger. 
S$ 100m. | 7-20- Bonneville, Utah 
S 200 m. Bonneville ** 
S 500m. | 7-22-40 /Bonneville ® 
$ 1000 m. | 7-22-40 |Bonneville “ 
Ss Lhr. 9-4-50  |Bonneville — “* 
S 24hr. | 7-22-23-40/Bonneville  “ 
S 48hr. | 9-21-23-36|Bonneville 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, 


SS 
: ge 


() Cobb ton Red n is 
5 R. Cobb Railton Red Lion /1:19. 3 
John R. Cobb be Lion ee ae 270. 
Rosemeyer uto Dn a 
Ab Jenkins Mormon Met. ITI |31:28.198 190.657 
Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |1: eae 
Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor = |2: 1 
enkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |5: Pee 
Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor {3 Ft ae 
Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 16 He 
Jenkins-Stapp “|Mormon Meteor re 


Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 
highest speed ever reached in an automobile. 


Four World Speed Records Bettered 


Mickey Thom 


on, El Monte, Calif., bettered four world automobile speed marks in his homemade 
streamliner Challenger I at Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, Oct. b B sarpaes 
in 1939 by the late John Cobb of England, Thompson's records, all fiying start, subjec' 


i ed were set 
6, 1959. The records een 


Sonia ; 
by the International Automobile Federation in Paris:.5 kilometers: 345.33 mph; 5 miles: 340.70 mph; 


lometers: 327.59 mph 
Up rr with an average of 363.7 mph. 


; 10 miles: 286.16 mph. He also surpassed the American record for the filymg 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


(Distance 500 miles) 


Year Car and driver Time MPH || Year Car and driver } Time 
armon, Harroun.... 6:42:08 74.59 ||1941. |Noc Out Hose Clamp 
1912. |National, Dawson... ". _. (6:21: 78.72 Special. Mauri Rose ; 
1913. |Peugeot, Goux.. .. |... .. | 16:35:05 75.93 Floyd Dayis. ...... }4:20:36.24 115.117 
1914. Delage, Thomas.... 6:03:45 82.47 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 
1915. |Mercedes, DePaima... .. |5:33:55 89.84 not run, war ts 
1916. |Peugeot, Resta(a). 3:34:17 84.00 || 1946. [Thorne Engineering Special 
1919. |Peugeot, Wilcox... . 5:40:42.87| 88.06 George Robson 5 4:21:16.70 |114.820 
1920. |Monroe, Chevroiet. - 5:38:32 88.50 ||1947. [Blue Crown Spark Plug 
1921. |Frontenac, Milton........ |5:34:44.65| 89.62 Special, Mauri Rose 4:17:52.17 |116.338 
1922. |Murphy Special, Murphy.. |5:17:30.79| 94.48 |/1948. [Blue Crown Spark Plug ; Pe. 
1923. |H. C. Rf Special, Milton... |5:29:50.17| 90.95 Special, Mauri Rose. 4:10:23.38 119.813 
1924. |Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. |5:05:23.51| 98.23 |/1949. |Blue Crown Spark Plug | 
1925. |Duesenberg, Peter De Paolo |4:56:39.46 |101.13 Special, William Holland |4:07:15.97 |121.327 
1926. |Miller, Frank Lockhart(b). |4:10:17.95| 95.88 |/1950. |Kurtis-Kraft W ynnsSpecial . 
1927. |Duesenberg, Geo. Souders. !5:07:33.8 | 97.54 Johnny Parsons(c) 2:46:55.97 |124.002 
1928. |Miller, Louis Meyer. . - '5-01:33.75 | 99.482)| 1951. Belanger Special. Lee F ‘ 
1929. |Simplex, Ray Keech... . 15:07 :25.42 585 * Wallard,. xen 3:57 :38.05 |126.244 
1930. |Miller, Billy Arnold, ..... 4:58:39.72 |100.448|/ 1952. |Agajanian Special, Troy : 
1931. |Bowes Seal Fast Specials, Ruttman,.... .. a4 '3:52:41.88 |128.922 
Louis Schneider... .... - |5:10:27,54| 96.629/| 1953. |Fuel Injection Special, Billy : 
1932. |Miller-Hartz Special, Fred : Vukovich. . -». *. +. 13253:01.69 128.740 
erick Frame... ... - }4:48:03.79 |104.144)/ 1954. /Fuel Injection Special, Billy 
1933. |Tydol, Louis Meyer. . 4:48:12.75 [104.089 Vukovich. -..... [3:49:17,27 |130.840 
1934. |Boyle-Miller, BillCummings |4:46:05.20 |104.863) | 1955 John Zink Special, Bob F 
1935. |Gilmore, Kelly Petillo.... |4:42:22.71 |106.240 |_ Sweikert.. ... --... |13:53:59.53 |128.209 
1936. |Special, Louis Meyer, 4:35:03.39 |109,069) | 1956 yobn Zink Speciai,George | __ ae 
1937. |Shaw Gilmore Special, _ Flaherty... . 2... 3:53:00.00 |128.490 
Wilbur Shaw 4:24:07.80 1113.580)| 1957. /Belond Exhaust Special : 
ca TERS ene eee Sam Hanks......... 3341:14.25 |135.601 
1938. Burd Special, Floyd Rob- 1958. |Belond Special, Jimmy 
BEES ore kas wane ee cea os [421526840 1/117.200 4 Bryans. os eee 3:44:13.00 [133.791 
1939. /Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw /|4:20:47.39 |115.035|| 1959. Leader Card Special : 
1940. [Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw /4:22:31,17 |114.277 Rodger Ward. 3:40 :49.20 |139.357 


(a)300 miles only. (b)Race stopped at 400 miles because 


Race record—135.857 mph; Rodger Ward, 1959. 
Other Auto Racing in 1959 


Sebring Grand Prix (12-Hr, 
Sebring, Fla., Mar. 
Monica, Calif. 

Grand Prix of Syracuse (188 Mi.), 
Sicily, Apr. 25—Stirling Moss, 
(Cooper-Borgward), 

Silverstone Grand Prix (150 Mi.), 
England, May 2—Jack Brabham, Australia 
er)., 1:25:28.6. Average: 102.73 mph 

Mille Miglia Road Race, 
Mario Abate and Gianni 
Tari), 2:06:16.8. 

Le Mans 24-Hr. 


Endurance 


Brescia, Italy 


Endurance Race, Le 


21—(Ferrari) Phil Hill, 


Race), 
Santa 


Syracuse, 
Great Britain 
1:53:06.0. Average: 99.4 mph, 
Silverstone, 


(Coop- 


May 31— 
Balzarini, Italy (Fer- 


Mans, 


France, June 20-21—Carroll Shelby, Dallas, Texas, 


and Roy Salvadori, 


Distance: 2,717 mi. Average: 112 mph 


Great Britain, Aston Martin). 


srd_ Annual Watkins Glen Classic (15.9 Mi.), 
Watkins Glen, N. Y., June 27— Ed Gelder, Wheel- 


ing, W. Va. (Ferrari), 57:39.4, 
Grand Prix of France and 


National Automobile Champions 
\|1947 Ted Horn 


Average: 79 mph. 
Europe (260 Mi.), 


Rheims, France, July 5—Tony Brooks, 

Eng. (Ferrari), 2:01:26.0, Average: 128 es 
1932 Bob Carey 1938 Floyd Roberts 
1933 Louis Meyer 1939 Wilbur Shaw 

1934 Bill Cummings 1940 Rex Mays 

1935 Kelly Petillo 1941 Rex Mays 

1936 Mauri Rose 1942-1945 (None) 

1937 Wilbur Shaw 111946 Ted Horn 


of rain. (c)Stopped at 345 miles, rain 


British Grand Prix (225 Mi.), Aintree, 
July 18—Jack Brabham, Australia 
Climax), 2:30:11.6, « Average: 89.88 mph 

Auvergne Grand Prix (130 Mi.), Clermont, 
France, July 26—Stirling Moss, England (Cooper- 
Borgward), 1:41:46.0. Average: 76.631 mph. 

Grand Prix of Germany (311 Mi.), Berlin, Aug 
2—Tony Brooks, Great Britain (Ferrari). 2:09:51,.6. 
Average: 139 mph 

Grand Prix of Portugal (211 Mi.), Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, Aug. 23—Stirling Moss, England (Co, 
2:11:56.0. Average: 96 mph, < pee 

Grand Prix of Italy (258 Mi.), 
Sept. 13—Stirling Moss, 
2:04:05.0. Average: 125 mph, 

12th Watkins Glen Grand Prix (Sports Cars) 
Sept. 26—Walter Hansgen, Westfiel ; : 
Jaguar). Averace: 87.5 mph, a. N. J. (Lister- 

+ S. Grand Prix (200 Mi.), Riverside Calit 
Oct. 11—Phil Hill, Santa Monica, fCreas 
2:16:45.0. Average: 89.05. mpi’ -#Ht. (Ferrari), 


Eng,, 
(Cooper- 


Monza, 


Italy, 
England 5 


(Cooper), 


1954 Jimmy Bryan 
1955 Bob Sweikert 
1956 Jimmy Bryan 
1957 Jimmy Bryan 
1958 Tony Bettenhausen 
1959 Rodger Ward 


1948 Ted Horn 

1949 Johnnie Parsons 
1950 Henry Banks 

1951 Tony Bettenhausen 
952 Chuck Stevenson 
1953 Sam Hanks 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 
Billiard Records 


Source: Willie Mosconi, Billiard Congress of America 


THREE CUSHION WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 
1918-1919 Augie Kieckhefer 
_ 3919 Alfredo DeOro, R. L, Cannafax 


1921 Augie Kieckhefer 

41921-1923 John Layton 

1923 Tiff Dento: 

1924 R. L. 

1925 R. L. Cannafax 

1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 

1927 Augie Kieckhefer 

1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 

1929-1930 John Layton 

1931 Arthur Thurnblad 

1932 muRe Kieckhefer 

1933 Welker Cochran 

1934 John Layton 

1935 Welker Cochran 

1936 Willie Hoppe 

1937 Welker Cochran = 

1938 Welker Cochran 

1939 Joe Chamaco 

1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 

1943 no tournament 

1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
challenge match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 


ment) 
1945 Welker Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 
m 


atc! 
1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1948 Willie Hoppe (defeated Ezequiel Navarra 


match) 
1949 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1950-1951-1952 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 
1953-1954 Ray Kilgore (tournament) f 
1955 Harold Worst (unofficial) 
1955-1959 (No official tournaments) 


THREE CUSHION RECORDS 
High Runs 


Charles Morin, 18 (pro. tournament) 

1919 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) 

1926 John Layton, 18 (Inter. League) 

1927 Willie Hoppe, 20 (Amer. League) 

Willie Hoppe, 25 (exhibition) 

Gus Copulos, 17 (world tournament) 

Willie Hoppe, 15 (match) 

oe eee 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no safe- 
és 

Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) (safeties) 

Willie Hoppe, 20 (match) (optional. cue ball) 


High Averages in Innings 


Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 (Inter. League) 

Otto Reiselt, 100 in 57 (Inter. League) 

Otto Reiselt, 150 in 104 (Inter. League) 

John Layton, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 

Joe Chamaco, 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (no 

safeties) 

1940 Jay N. Bozeman, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 
(safeties) 

1944 Willie Hoppe, 
of cue balls) 

1945 Welker Cochran, 


1915 


1940 


50 in 20 (tournament; choice 
60 in 20 (match; choice of 
cue balls) 


1947 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 21 (match) 

High Grand Averages 
1941 Willie Hoppe, 1.16 per inning (tournament) 
1942 Willie Hoppe, 1.25 (tournament, optional cue 


ball) 4 
1945 Willie Hoppe, 1.36 (tournament; choice of 
1 


balls) 
1950 Willie Hoppe, 1.33 (tournament) 


POCKET BILLIARDS WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 

1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

4916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 

1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 

1925 Frank Taberski 

1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 
Hu 


eston 
1927 Frank Taberski 
1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf 
1928 Frank Taberski 
1929 Ralph Greenleat, Frank Taberski 
1930 Erwin Rudolph 
1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 


1933-1934 Edwin Rudolph 
1935 Andrew Ponzi 
1936 James Caras 
1937 Ralph Greenleaf 
1938 James Caras 
1939 James Caras 
1940 Andrew Ponzi 

41 Willie Mosconi; Erwin Rudolph 
Irving Crane (challenge match) 
Andrew Ponzi (challenge match 
Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 
Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 
challenge match) 
Irving Crane (world’s tournament) 
Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), 
Mosconi defeated Caras (match) 
Mosconi defeated Ponzi (match) 
James Caras (tournament) 
Willie Mosconi (tournament) 
Willie Mosconi (tournament) 
1952 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 
1953 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 
1954 (No tournaments) 
1955 Irving Crane (challenge match) 
1955 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 
1956-1959 (No tournaments). 


—_—_——— 


POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS—14-1 
High Runs 


Ralph Greenleaf, 126 (tournament) 

Andrew Ponzi, 153 (match; continuous bil- 
liards) 

Bennie Allen, 125 (tournament) 

George Kelly, 125 (tournament) 

Irving Crane, 309 (exhibition) 

Andrew Ponzi, 127 (league play) 

Willie Mosconi, 126 (league tournament) 
Willie Mosconi, 309 (exhibition) 

Willie Mosconi, 127 (match; single game) 
James Caras, 127 (match; single game) 
Willie Mosconi, 121 and low game of 2 innings 
(tournament) 

1954 Willie Mosconi; 150 in two innings (1200-pt. 


match) 
1954 Joe Procita, 182 (tournament) 
Other Pocket Billiards Records 


High single average—1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 63 
High individual grand average— 
11,02 (tournament; 5x10 
‘ + 1950, Willie Mosconi, 18.34 (tournament, 
415x9 table). 

Best game—1956, Willie Mosconi (one inning). 


18-1 BALKLINE, 31x27 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 
World Champion 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe; 
1907, George B. Sutton, 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 
18-1 BALKLINE 


1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, hn 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 

1910-1920 Willie Hoppe 

1921-1922 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1923-1924 Willie Hoppe 

1925 Edward Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
won in playoff), 1925; Jacob Schaefer, JF. 

1926 Erich Hagenlacher 

1927 Welker Cochran 

1928 Edward Horemans 

1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1930-1933 no tournaments 

1934 Welker Cochran. 
No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., Tun exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 


1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 


verages— Billie Hoppe. high 
Wilke Hoppe: igh erand average. 8. 


Andrew Ponzi; 
via Grane: 1951, Joe Canton. 


ee ee 
NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


Mi a; 1948, Ezequiel eS 
seit, see Kinrey Seok dot igs. 
oe Th: 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE rg een 
Eugene Carter; 1839, Frank C. Ives; 
Prue Masgioll; 189i, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 

G. Ives. Ne tournaments since. 
NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1904, Al. Taylor; aii a S Sane; 1923, Chas. 


Een can! leh. Albert Cutler; high. © 42. 
ee Gutler: high grand average, 26.67, les 
. Peterson. 


JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 


1923-24, Tadeo Sugan : 
1924, Dave McAndiless; 
1338, a Suzuki; 1926, Kinney Matsuyama. 

o tournamen' 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high a 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganums-Kinrey Matsuyama: aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Mstsuyama. 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


18-2 Balkline 
1910 E. W. Gardner 
1911 J. F. Poggenburg 


1913 Joseph neha’ 
1914 BE. W. Gardner 
1915 Nathan Hall 
1916 C. Huston 

1917 Dave McAndless 


1922 E. T. Appleby 
1923 Percy Collins, 


International champion 
National, 18-1 champion—F, S. 


1925 F. S. App 
1926-1928 John Clinton 
1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; M. C. 
Waigren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; EB. "T. al 
leby, Amateur Billiard Assn. 
y. Collins 
T. Appleby 


1930 
1931 E. 


1932 Albert Poensgen (Germany), World’s med 


pion 

i933 no tournament 
1934-1936 Edmund Soussa 
1937-1940 Edmund Soussa 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 


Calvin Demarest—High run, 202: 


c high single} 
average, 28:-high grand average, 20. 


18-2 Balkline 
High run, 248, F. S. Appleby; h sing) 
average, 60, John Clinton: high Siennt 1 inate! I 
18.57, John Clinton. 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 
1910 Pierre Maupone 
1911 Chsries Morin 
1919 Arthur Newman 
1920 W. B. Huey 
1931 Eari Lookabaugh 
1922 Frank Fiemming 


Ruth 
high rua, 85 (5 x 20 aK 


1952 Michigan Normal 
1953 Michigan 
) oars Cincinnati 


956 Mich: 
3}) 1987 Suff 
relate oe ay State College 
Five Man Teams—Three Cashions 
i82 Buffalo 
1943 Florida 
1944 Plorids 
) 1945-1946 no play 
| ise 


1947 Florida 
en Indiana 
Cornell 


|1250 Ohio State 
[2952 Michigan 


952 Michigan. 
3s Ohio State 
| 954 Flori 
| 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
| 1942 Plorida 


chig 

1948 Florida 
1949 Eastern Kentucky State 
}/ 1950 Ohio State 

}1951 Notre Dame 

}1952 Wyoming 
}) 1953 Wyoming 
1954 Wyoming 
1955 Ohio State °* 
|} 1956 Michigan State 
|| 1957 Florida 
1958 Bradley University 


i} KEY SHOT Se ee CHAMPIONS 


|| 1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 
1943 R. McCloskey, Seen 
1944 G. Neubert, ‘Cornell 

|) 1945-1946 no play 
1947 Thomas Eines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 


2 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 


| T9838 Merle Osborn, Michigan State 
1954 Bill Robbinson, Florida 

1955 Boh Blackham. Utah Uni 

| 1956 Tulio Carta, Michigan State 
|1957 Billy Snowden, Texas 

| 1958 Jim Perez, State Univ. of Towa 
/1959 Jim Perez, State Univ. of Towa 


ven. 130 (0 = SI 


Three Cushions 


1956 Bob Strange, Mi 
1957 Frank Tajima, Washington 

1958 Harold Murphy, Iowa State College 
1959 Virgil Pope, Wisconsin 


Pocket Billiards 


1944 J. Zvanya, Indiana 

1945-1946 no pla; 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1948 Jack Brown, Utah 

1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 

1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 

1951 Leroy Kinman, Hastern Kentucky State 

1952 William Sims, Georgia 

1953 John Beaudette, Michigan State 

1954 Jay Mulvehal, Wyoming 

1955 Rodney Boyd, Ohio State 

1956 Joseph Sapanaro, Jr., Suffolk Univ. 

1957 Joseph Saponaro, Jr., Suffolk Univ. 

1958 Lloyd Courter, State Univ. of lowa 

1959 Donald Dull, State Coll. of Washington 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 


1955 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square, 
6 Albany Boys’ Club, Albany, N. a range} 
1957 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 

1958 R. W. Bown Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Boys’ Club of New York ompkins 


Square) 
Variety International Boys’ Club, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
Individual Senior Champions 


John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
Donald Gratzer, Bedford (Ind,) Boys’ Club 
Jerry Tiernan, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


Iori IN aie 

Salvatore Attardi, New York, N. Y. 

Gerald Piccirelli, Worcester, Mass. 

Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 

Harry Goldstein, Albany (N.Y.) Boys’ Club. 
John F. Scully, Madison Square Boys’ Club, 
New York, N. Y. 

Marvin Goldstein, Albany Boys’ Club, Albany, 


Nu 
Donal Barnhart, Boys’ Club of Hollywood, 
a. 


Raymond Lopez, Variety Inter’l. Boys’ Clubs, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1959 Allen Spine: Boys’ Clubs of Augusta, Inc., 
Augusta, Ga. ganior 

1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, N. Y. 

1950 sues Santore, Hi-Boys’ Club, Philadelphia 

ae 
1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1952 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 


ee ap Oran Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 
Marvin Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. 


(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot 
Tournaments) 


TEAM CHAMPIONS 
1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Sauare) 
1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1951 Boys’ Club of New, York (Tompkins Square) 
1952 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 
1953 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 
1954 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 


Table Tennis Championships in 1959 


29TH UNITED STATES NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Inglewood, Calif., Mar. 13-15 
Junior Miss Singles—Sharon Acton, California. 
Women’s Doubles—Susie Hoshi and Tiny Eller, 
California. 
Boys’ Singles—Danny Cohen, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Senior Men’s Doubles—Allen Herskovich, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Dr. Andreas Gal, New York. 
Esquire Singles—Si Ratner, Washington, D. C. 


pee) Doras Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 

IW UNG oe 

William Saunders, Crime Prevention Assn., 

Philadelphia, Pa. - 

Raymond Lopez, Variety Boys’ Club, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

1958 Richard Valdez, Variety Inter’l Boys’ Club, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

1959 Gilbert McCullin, Variety Inter’l Boys’ Clubs, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Men’s Singles—Bobby Gusikoff, New York, N. Y. 

Men’s Doubles—Sol Schiff and Bobby Gusikoff, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mixed Doubles—Sol Schiff, New York, N. Y., and 
Tiny Eller, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Senior Men’s Singles—Sol Schiff, New York, N.Y. 

Women’s Singles—Susie Hoshi, California. 

Junior Men’s Singles—Norbert Van de Walle, 


Chicago, Il. 
ENGLISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Wembley, England, Apr. 10-11 
Men’s Singles—Ichiro Ogimura, Japan. Women’s Doubles—Fujie Eguchi and Kimiyo 
Men’s Doubles—Ichiro Ogimura and Teruo Mu- | Matsuzaki, Japan. 
rakami, Japan. : Mixed Doubles—Teruo Murakami and Kimiyo 
Women’s Singles—Fujie Eguchi, Japan, Matsuzaki, Japan. 


Dortmund, Germany, Mar. 27-Apr. 5—Men’s Singles: Jung Kuo-Tuan, China, 
Matsuzaki, Japan. Men’s Doubles: Ichiro Ogimura and Teruo Murakami, 
Taeko Namba and Kazuko Yamaizumi, Japan. Mixed Doubles: Ichiro 
Japan. Swaythling Cup: Japan. Corbillon Cup: Japan. 


World Championships, 
Women’s Singles: Kimiyo 
Japan. Women’s Doubles: 
Ogimura and Fujie Eguchi, 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 
POKER HANDS KRooee Suit? 
Ss 


DICE 
Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 


NuaBE Ce Oey 
ossible gains 
moral Flush. . 4 649,739 to 1 Total Etre ee, 
Other Straight Flush 36 72,192 to 1 2 eye 
Four of a kind 624 £466 t0 Doe EC eeegee COS oe 2 ae eee . : 
Full House 3,744 693 to 1 : 
Flush Ran « 5,108 508 to 1 , 
Straight ...-. ,200 254 to 1 
Three of a kin 54,912 46 tol B 
Two Pairs ..-: 552 20 to 1 : 
One Pair -..-:- 1,098,240 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) A 
Nothing .. 1,302,540 1 tol ¥ 
1 
Sig Sexes 2,598,960 
tee BRIDGE 1 
perfect hand—In dealing a hand of 13 cards Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 
from 52, the probability of drawing a perfect hand No. © a Briel 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,600. oi Or int ents 1, 
@ne suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards of one u a s tie ee 
suit are 1 in 158,753,389,900. mane Pres 
PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 3.. 3 in 25 
Odds Against Finding in “Widow” of Three Cards 4. iin 17 
Open Places Odds poets : i in 34 
Aetereiisnece hg SOR et de : 
EE a Dee 3 tod 1 in ia 
ae ere Se PT RI is ‘ n 
, ee et eh de RP EL ICNSL ay aukOsa DOr 9. 1 in 582 
sad isis orto trae neh an scee res 2 to 1 for 10. 1 in 1,181 


RCOLL. (1 LEAGUE 
PASTOR HEENCE eat ae GAMES 


a Op. WwW. L. 
1d 1083 987 ew | 
iB pS 896 19 5 
9 5 1014 955 10 13 
6 8 900 949 li 13 
5 9 926 951 12 14 
Peg BE 
4 

2 12 915 1083 1 21 


YANKEE CONFERENCE 
2 ag GAMES ALL Rane 


2 oe 620 a 5 
8 i 

Connecticut: . Pat 7.3 755. 736 15 
pais 5 5 726 737 ll. 13 
Rhode aaand:. 5 5 755 788 8 12 
Vermont...... 4 6-719 727 12 10 
New Peenpahie 1 9 628 741 9 14 


ATLANTIC COAST 
pee ENCE GAMES ALL se 


M5 5 "ono BB 23) 24 
No. Car. St.... 
No. et 12 2 967 852 20 4 
cake. : a> a 9145-955 12 13 
land. T7840 772 10 13 
virg nia. 6 8 969 993 11 14 
Wake Forest... 5 9 932 934 10 14 
Clemson. . 5 9 794 870 t: Sew: 
So. Carolina. 2 12 833 969 20 
"SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Ma i Tosr S85 My 
Mississippi St. < 
Aubu mate Pa 13 2 1101 883 20 2 
Kentucky... 12 2 1095 853 23 2 
Georgia Tech.. 9 6 1029 1006 yy facet 
Tennessee . 8 6 927 923 14.8 
Vanderbilt. . 8 6° 987 940 14 10 
ane, 6 8 922 931 13 11 
Alabama 6 8 932 999 10 12 
Georgia. 5 9 929 1068 ll 15 
Louisiana St. 2 12 962 1088 10 15 
Florida. . 2 12 951 1136 15 
Mississippi.. 1 18 956 1122 (hae 
SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. iL. 
West Virginia. 11 @ 944 754 29 «5 
Virginia Tech 10 21034 841 16 5 
The Citadel. . 7 44 684 670 15 5 
William & Mary 7 7 992 968 13 11 
Richmond 6 8 968 1017 1 bi Pe fe 
Furman. 5 7 865 956 14. (12 
George Wash.. 4 7 832 816 14 It 
Davidson. . 2 8 652 719 9 15 
Ven. 1. 2 iL, 775 1005 5 13 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Ww P Op. L. 


eat FF 
St. Joseph's. . 7 0 563 
LaSalle. . 5 2° 532 495 16 
Muhlenberg 8 6 1059 1034 13 9 
Bucknell 6 5 825 788 16 7 
Lafayette 6 7 1002” 975 22 9. 
Temple. oS 6-6) 708: ~—'708 7 18 
Gettysbur2 4 6 500 608 14 12 
Delaware 4 6 640 712 13 
Rutgers 3 5 499 507 9 15 
Lehigh. 4 10 795 959 6 16 
MIDWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
WwW. L. Pts. -O WwW. L. 
KNOX... 15 1 1269 1132 20 3 
Grinnell. 12 4 1113 1037 13 8 
Cornell Coll, 10 6 1236 1152 12 9 
St. Olaf... 9 7 1187 1153 10 il 
Carleton. 8 8 1199 1191 9 i 
Coe, 7 9 1064 1066 li 9 
Monmouth 7 9 1077 1386 Lisekt 
Ripon. 2 14 1117 1288 4 18 
Lawrence, . 2 14 1040 1188 2 18 
MID-AMERICAN 


CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
Ww Ww. L. 


, L. Pts. Op. 
Bowling Green 9 3 906 844 17 i 
Miami. 928 0862 811 14 10 
Ohio U., 6 899 841 14 10 
Kent State 6 6 818 770 12-12 
Marshall 6 6 941 928 12 12 
Toledo 5 7 805 829 Tae 
Western Mich. 1. 11 8380 1028 2 20 

WESTERN 

CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
; L. Pts. Op. Ww. 2 
Michigan State 12 2 1199 1095 ig 3 
Michigan. 8 6 1166 1159 15 1 
Northwestern 8 6 1102 1091 Tos. 7. 
Purdue 8 6 1097 1060 1a eT 


7 1 
Ohio State. . ; phir! 1 
Iowa... = r 5 1 1 
Wisconsin. — 1 13 geo 1135 3 
MISSOURI VA 
CONTR G ALL G. 
Cincinnati. 13. «1 1102 - 23 
Bradley... 1 2 1024 872 23 
St. Louis 100 «4 3099 20 
Wichita 7 1028 1 14 
poe RE 
Drake..... r 
ee aos oe 885 1008 10 
North Texas... 2 12 862 1085 6 
BIG EIGHT 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W.. EP ts. is Ww. 
Kansas State... 14. 0 1061 § 24 
Oklahoma. —9 5. 759 —s077>> 15 
Colorado . 8-6 896. 14 
ansas........ 8 6 910 356 li 
Oklahoma State 5 9 742 744 ii 
Nebraska... 5 9 772 846 12 
Iowa State. 4 10 784 872 9. 16 
Missouri... ~ 3 11 886 999 6 19 
SKYLINE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL Be 
W:- 3. Pts On, 
Uta oe 13 1 1033 881 Mi 5 
Utah State.... 10 4 1081 1018 16a 
Denver.... . 10 41051 922 14 9 
Brigham Young 8 61064 982 | 15 41 
Montana. 7 7 986 938 10 14 
Colorado St. U 6 8 930 959 14 
New Mexico 1 138 962 1117 3 19 
Wyoming... 1 13 870 1070 22 
WEST COAST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL oS 
WwW. L. Pts. Op. 
Saint Mary’s. 11 1 802: 663 ‘s us 
Santa Clara. . 9 ~ 48. TIS Fe 9 
Pepperdine 8 4 854 782 ie 8 
Coll of Pactiie, 6 6 732 “710 OSG 
Loyola... 4 8 592 679 8 15 
San Francisco. . 3 9 670 760 6 20 
San Jose State. 1 11 595 702 5 19 
SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
L. Pts. Op. Ww. 5 
Texas Christian We 2 988 871 19 _ 56 
So. Methodist. 10 4 907 853 16 #68 
Texas Tech 8 6 896 875 15 9 
Bayior 7 7 816 > 822 11° 13 
Texas A & M 6 8 879 874 15 
Arkansas , 6 8 872 890 9 14 
Rice saa, 5 9 866 879 li 13 
Texas 2 12. 807__ 967 4 20 
PACIFIC COAST 
HONSERENGS GAMES ALL GAMES 
Ww. Pts. Op. Ww. 
California 14 % 1012 1090 21. & 
Washington. . 11 5 1067 «985 8 
Stanfora. 10 6 908 908 15) 69 
UG ran 10 6 1029 975 16 
So. California. 8 8 1042 1030 16 11 
Oregon State. 7 9 983 1019 13) 413 
{daho . 6 10 928 993 LETS 
Oregon... . 3 13 958 1077 9 13 
Wash. State. 3 13 934 1064 10 16 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
Eastern Division 
W. L. Pct. Pts. Op. 
Boston. . 52. 20.722 8379 7912 
New York 40 32 556 7943 7925 
Syracuse 35 37 486 8146 7855 
Philadelphia 32. 40 444 7435 7651 
Western Division 
d W. L. Pct, Pts. Op. 
St. Louis 49 23 .681 7830 7564 
Minneapolis. 33 39 .456 7629 7725 
Detroit. — 28 44 389 7565 7656 
Cincinnati 19 53 .264 7421 8060 


Eastern Final Series—Boston defeated Syracuse, 
4 games to 3. 


Western Final Series—Minneapolis deteate 
Louis. 4 games to 2. a peta 


Championship Series—Boston Celtics defe 
Minneapolis Lakers, 4 games to 0. oy 


Season Scoring Leader—Pettit, St, ui: 
pts., average 29.2 per game monte Leap 


: os Goal Percentage Leader—Sears, New York, 
econ Throw Percentage Leader—Sharman, Bos- 


Monk Poiats Scored, One Game—55—Bigin Bay- 
lor. Minneapolis (Vs. Cincinnati. Feb, 25). = a 


Re 
all alia ala satin Fedh ihendepagens 


caine 


oe 


F Sporting Events—Basketball Championships; Joe Louis’ Record 839 


Pre Basketball Champions by Years 


National Inyitation Tournament National Collegiate A. A. 
Winner 


Winner Runner-up Runner-up 


*193|Dayton. . ae SN 
4|Memphis State......- 83 


“g4|Memphis State......83] North Carolina...... Kansas... «¢sc0 saad .53 
-78|\Dayton \......656-- 74|Kentucky.........- 84] Seattle.........-00+ 72 
ie ee 71| California. .........71| West Virginia... ... 70 


National Collegiate A.A. Tournament, Louisville, 
Ky., Mar. 21—Finals: California 71, West Vir- 
ginia 70. Third-place playoff—Cincinnati 98, | Colo., Mar. 16-21— Wichita 
Louisville 85. Phillips 66 (Bartlesville, Okla. 

National Invitation Tournament, New York, | playofi—U. S. Army 102, San 
N. ¥., Mar. 21—Finals: St. John’s 76, Bradley 71 
(overtime). Third-place playofi—New York Uni- 
versity 71, Providence 57. 

@nd Annual North-South All-Star Game, 
Raleigh, N. C., Mar. 28—North 114, South 109 


(overtime). 
National A.A.U. Championships—Men: Denyer, 
Kans.) Vickers 105. 


83. Third-place 
ancisco Olympic 


Biddy Basketball Champions 


with scaled down courts, equipment and shorter periods of play, is 
to 13. Local, regional and national tournaments are held annually 
Scranton, Pa. National champions 


Biddy basketball competition, 
open to boys up to 12 and girls up 
under jurisdiction of Biddy Basketball national headquarters, 


have been: 
Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
ie a Steuer es ee 
1952,.... Jersey City, N. J.40|Hazleton, Pa... ..3 1956..... ‘Atlantic City. ...54|East Point, Ga...51 
1953..... eoria; Ill......- 57|Norristown, Pa.. .54||1957.....| New Orleans....- 45) Atlantic City... .42 
1964.4... Jersey City, N. J.36|Hazleton, Pa.....29||1958......|Bridgeport, Conn.49|Puerto Rico. .... 
1955...../Jersey City, N. J "76|New Orleans, La.49!|1959..... Bridgeport, Conn.50iNew Orleans, La.,36 
Mr. Biddy Basketball, 1959—Sandy Sulzycki, Bridgeport, Conn. + 


Joe Louis and His Record in 71 Ring Contests 
(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 


Joe Louis (Joseph Barrow), who held the world heavyweight boxing championship longer than any 
other fighter (11 years 8 months 7 days), announced March 1, 1949 his undefeated retirement from 
the ring after 25 successful defenses of the title and joined the International Boxing Club, a boxing 


promotion organization, but fought a number of bouts in 1950 and 1951 in an unsuccessful comeback 


attempt. The Dlinois Athletic Commission denied his application for a wrestling license July 23, 1956, 
because of a damaged heart muscle. He was born near Lexington, Ala., May 13, 1914. 
ainda Gu PE yore see, Rownsts 
Jul 4—Jac en, Chicago. .-K.O. == 
July 11—Willie Davies, Chicago . 3 ae Te Jock oper gery. are eee t 
July se eS Sortie KO. — 2\| June 28—Tony Galento, New York....K.0, 4 
A Be tak Everett, Chicag as 2 || Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit........- K.O, il 
Sept. 1J—Alex Borchuk, r -O. 4 1940 
Sept. 26—Adolph Wiater, Chicago Won 10|| rep, 9—Arturo Godoy, New York... iWon 15 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicag K.O. 8|| Mar. 29—Johnny Paychek, New York.K.O. 2 
Oct, 30—Jack O'Dowd, De K.O. 2|| June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York....K.O. 8 
Oct. 20 Stanley Poreda, Chicago.....K-O. 1|| Dee. 16—Al McCoy, Boston.....-.+++ KO. 8 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago. . .K.O. 3 ; sail : 
Dec. 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago ¥ 8 
1935 Jan, $1—Red Burman. New work. 9. 5 
4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit...... Won 10 ep; —Gus Dorazio, elphia...K.O. 
gee 11 Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh. .... K.o. 10] Mar. tee eine Detroit get K.9. 18 
Feb. 28—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles... .K.O. 2 eve Seat ad a 0, pe one KO. ae 
Mar. — Red Barry San Francisco... .K.O. 3 ; ay ‘3 an 7. pee Te ao = nm ee a 
Mar. 28—Natie Brown, Detroit....... Won 10 une pteeee v< See owe ot 0 veh es 4 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago..-.....- K.O. 3 || Sept. u Nova, New York.......K.O. 
Apr. 22—Biff Benton, Dayton, O...... K.O. 2 1942 
‘Apr. 27—Roscoe Toles, Flint, Mich....K.O. 6|| jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York.....K.O. 1 
May  3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Ill... - -O.  2|| \far, 27—Abe Simon, New York KO ead 
May 7—GeneStanton,K’l’m’zo0o Mich. K.O. Site oseeee 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York... K.O. 6 1946 
Aug. 9/ eine Levi Ses ee re 11| june 1g—Billy Conn, New York... -K.Q. 8 
Pe. 13—Paulino Uzcudun, N. Nac. KO; 4|| Sept. 18—Tami Te York, .K.O. 1 
1936 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. Dec. 5—Joe Walcott, New York.,.. , Won 15 
June ee Sommetiny NEF, ais = by oe 1948 
—Jac arkey, New York....K.O. : 
Sens. 2o—Al Ettore, Philadelphia...... K.O. || June 25—Joe Walcott, New York... OL eee 
Oct. g—Jorge Brescia, New York. ...K.O. 3 1950 
Des. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland..... K.O. 1 Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, Now York.c tome is 
1937 4 Nov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago....-- . Won 10 
Jan. 11—Steve Ketcheli, Buffalo...... K.O. 2 Z 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York...... Won 10 1951 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City... K.O. 4\| Jan, | 3—Freddie Beshore, Detroit....T.K.O. 4 
Feb, 1) james J. Braddock, Chicagd:K-O. |8|| ve. | 7—Omelio Agramonte, Miami... Wen 10 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York....Won 15 || teb. 23—Andy. Wa er, San Franclseo: K.O- 10 
1938 May 2--Omelio Agramonte, Detroit... on 
han Mann, New York...K.O. 3\| June 15—Lee Savold, New Work eee K.O. 6 
ld SE e ey homes, Chicago..... .O. 5 || Aug. 1—Cesar Brion, San Francisco. .Won 10 
June 22—Max Schmeling, New York... K.O. 1 || Aug. ee pnd Leif Baltimore s ee sy ss! 
————_———_ Oct. 26—-Rocky Marciano, Ne ork.. 
* ualified end of seventh round. ; 
eset fuiation—Bouts, 71; knockouts (including TKO’s) 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by, 


2; lost by decision, 1 


{es “ 2 to? a: 


- ‘ 


fe a eee 8 a 


ae oe 
Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Classes, Years _ 
Boxing Champions by Classes 


7 


15, 1969 


Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Oct. oye 
National Boxing New York Sta 
Association > Athletic Commission 
PIGGY V WER IAtY sc vo denies Aare reine aieiela wee ...Ingemar Johansson Ingemar Johansson 
Light-Heavyweight (175 lbs.) ....-...++-+e00+ Archie ae Archie Moore 
Middleweight (160 Ibs.) ...... Seis epieten Gene ah er pa ae 
Welterweight (147 Ibs.).-....-...----+ eee eeee Don Jordan ee 
Lightweight (135 Ibs.).......-------+s-+eeeees Joe Brown se Brown 
Featherweight (126 sg Se ry Meee Set OO oe ons ware Moore 
Bantamweight (118 Ibs.).......---.---ee+eee-- Becerra 
Fiyweight (112° Ibs.) 4.02... .6. 2 tee ee ewes Pascual Perez Pascual Perez 


Ring Champions by Years 


HEAVYWEIGHTS 


John L. Sullivan (A) 

ne iGlintnon” 
T zsimmon ; 

James J. Jeffries (C) , 

Marvin Hart 

Tommy Burns 

Jack Johnson 

Jess Willard 

Jack Dempsey 

Gene Tunney* 

Vacant r 

Max Schmeling 

Jack Sharkey 

Primo Carnera 

Max Baer 

James J. Braddock 

Joe Louis* 

Ezzard Charles 

Joe Walcott _ 

Rocky Marciano* (D) 

1956-1959 Floyd Patterson 

1959 Ingemar Johansson 


A) Londen Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). 

8} First Marquis of Queensberry Champion. 

(C) Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and des- 
ignated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910), 

(D) After Marciano’s retirement Apr. 27, 1956, 
Archie Moore claimed the heavyweight title. A 
series of eliminations began to aetermine Marci- 
ano’s successor, ending when Floyd Patterson 
knocked out Archie Moore in the 5th round, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30, 1956, 


*Abandoned title. 
LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 


Jack Root, George Gardner 

Bob Fitzsimmons 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 

Jack Dillon 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 

Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 
for world title) 

Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for 
world title) 

Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 

Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 

Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 
Tigue) 

Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

John Henry Lewis* 

Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christoforidis (won NBA elimi- 
nation tourney for title) 

Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills, 

Freddie Mills 

1950-1952 Joey Maxim 

1953-1959 Archie Moore 
*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 


1884-1891 Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’’ Dempsey 
1891-1897 Bob Fitzsimmons* 
1897-1907 Tommy Ryan* 


1882-1892 


19 

1935-1936 
1937-1949 
1949-1951 
1951-1952 
1952-1956 


1903 

1903-1905 
1905-1912 
1912-1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 


1922 
1923 


1923 
1923-1925 
1925 
1926-1927 
1927-1929 


1930-1934 


1934-1935 
1935-1939 


1939-1940 
1939-1941 
1941 


1941-1949 
1949-1950 


1907-1908 Shea oes Billy Papke 

1908-1910 Staniey Ketche. 

1911-1913 Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
= Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 

George Chip 

1914-1917 Al Oy 

1917-1920 Mike O’Dowd 

1920-1923 Johnny Wilson 

1923-1926 Harry Greb 7 

1926 Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 

1926-1931 Mickey Walker* 

1931-1932 Gorilla Jones (NBA), Ben Jeby (New 


York) 

Marcel Thil (NBA) 

Lou Brouillard (New York), 
Dundee (New York) 

Teddy Yarosz (New York) 

Babe Risko (New York) 

Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 

Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA). 
Fred Apostoli (New York) 

Al Hostak (NBA) 

Fred Apostoli (New York), 
Garcia (New Yor 


1932-1937 
1933 Vince 
1934 
1935 
1936-1937 
1938 
1939-1940 
1939 Ceferino 


1940 Tou ae (NBA), Ken Overlin (New 
or’ 
1941 Tony Bale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
York)* 
1942-1947 Tony Zale 
1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 
1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 
1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 
1950 Take Spiroekars Ray Robinson (Penna. 
only) 
1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 
Turpin; Ray Robinson 
1952 Ray Robinson* 
1953-1955 Carl (Bobo) Olson 
1955-1956 Ray Robinson 
1957 Gene Fullmer, Ray Robinson, Carmen 
Basilio 
1958 Carmen Basilio, Ray Robinson ; 
1959 Gene Fullmer (NBA), Ray Robinson 
(New York) 
*Abandoned title. 
WELTERWEIGHTS 
1892 Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 
1892-1894 Mysterious Billy Smith 
1894-1896 Tommy Kyan 
1896 Kid McCoy (outgrew class) 
1900 Mysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns, 
Matty Matthews 
1901 Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 
IBOIIE BES RE oe wacot 
- ixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Mell 
1907-1911 Mike Sullivan % Pae 
1911-1915 Vacant 
1915-1919 Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
1919-1922 Jack Britton 
1922-1926 Mickey Walker 
1926 Pete Latzo 
1927-1929 Joe Dundee 
1929 Jackie Fields 
1930 Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
Freeman 
1931 Freeman, Thompson, Lou Brouillard 
1932 Jackie Fields 
1933 Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
1934 Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
1935 Jimmy MeLarnin, Barney Ross 
1936-1938 Barney Ross 
1938-1939 Henry Armstrong 
1940 Fritz Zivic 
1941-1946 Fred Cochrane 
1946-1947 Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson (A) 


Ray Robinson 
Ray Robinson 
Bratton (NBA); 


1947-1950 
1951 (England) *, 


Joh 
Kid Gavilan ae 


1952-1954 Kid Gavilan 

1954-1955 Johnny Saxton 

1955 Tony De Marco; Carmen Basilio 

1956 Carmen _ Basilo, Johnny Saxton, Car- 
men Basilio 

1957 Carmen Basilio* 

1958 Virgil Akins; Don Jordan 

1959 Don Jordan 


(A) Robinson 


gained the titl ir S 
hy Bellan, ae e by defeating Tom 


elimination agreed to by the New 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years; Neil Trophy 


York Commission and the N.B.A. Both_ bodies 
claimed Robinson waived his title when he won 
Tee Genes dattcted Sonim Bratton in.an 
fs lefea ee) 
elimination to find a eaceessor ae i 
*Abandoned title. 3 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 
Jack McAuliffe* (American champion) 
Kid Lavigne 
Sates Erne 


Joe Gans 
Battling Nelson 


1912-1914 

1914-1917 

1917-1924 Benny Leonard* 

Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 

Sammy Mandell 

Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 

Tony Canzoneri 

Barney Ross* 

Tony Canzoneri 

Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 

Lou Ambers 

Henry Armstrong 

Lou Ambers 

Lew Jenkins 

Sammy Angott 

Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 
ery, Beau Jack 

Bob Montgomery (New_York), Wesley 
Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
(New York) 

S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 

Tke Williams (NBA; later universal) 

James Carter 

Lauro Salas, James Carter 

James Carter 

1954 Paddy De Marco; James Carter 

1955 James Carter; Bud Smith 

1956 Bud Smith, Joe Brown 

1957-1959 Joe Brown 

*Abandoned title. 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 
George Dixon (A) 


1940 
1941-1943 
1943 
1944 


1944 
1945-1951 
1951-1952 
1952 
1953-1954 


1892-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-1904 

1904-1908 

1908-1912 

1912-1922 Johnny Kilbane 

1923 Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, 

Dundee 

Johnny Dundee 

Kid Kaplan* 

Benny Bass 

Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 

C. Battalino* 

Tommy Paul (NBA), Freddie Miller 
(NBA) 

Freddie Miller 

Petey Sarron 

P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 

Joey Archibald (B) 

Harry Jefira 

Joey Archibald, Chalky Wright 

Chalky Wright 

Willie Pep 

Sandy Saddler 

Willie Pep 

Sandy Saddler 

Interim champion: Percy Bassett 

Sandy Saddler* 

Hogan (Kid) Bassey 

Davey Moore 


Johnny 


1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1928 
1928 

1929-1932 
1932-1934 
1934-1936 
1936-1937 
1937 

1938-1940 
1940-1941 
1941 


1949-1950 
1950-1954 
1953~1954 
1955-1956 
1957-1959 
1959 


1890-1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1899 
1893-1900 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1904 


1905-1907 
1907-1910 
1910-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1920 
1920-1921 


1925 

1925-1926 
1927-1928 
1929-1935 
aoue -1936 


1942-1947 

1947 

1948-1950 

1950-1952 
952 

1953-1954 

1954-1955 

1955 

1956 

1957 


tates 


841. 


BANTAMWEIGHTS 

George Dixon* 
Vacant 
Jimmy Barry* 
Terry McGovern® 
Harry Harris* 
Harry Forbes 
soe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.), 
‘oe Bowker*, gger nley Ve 
Walsh ( ) 

h* 
Vacant 
Johnny Coulon 
Kid Williams 
Pete Herman 
Joe Lynch 
Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 
Joe Lynch 
Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 
Eddie Martin. Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
Bud Taylor* (NBA only) 
Al Brown 
Baltazar Sangchill 
Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 
Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 
Sixto_Escobar* 
Lou Salica 
Manuel Ortiz 
Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 
Manuel Ortiz 
Vic Toweel 
Vic Toweel, Jimmy Carruthers 
Jimmy Carruthers* 
Robert Cohen (NBA) 

Raul Macias (NBA); Robert Cohen 
(New_York and World Committee 
Mario D’Agata (New York and World 

Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
Alphonse Halimi (New York and World 
Committee); Raul Macias (NBA) 
Alphonse Halimi (universal), 
Jose Becerra 


959 
*Abandoned title. 


1916-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1930 
1930 


1931-1932 
1932-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1947 
1947-1950 
1950-1952 
{952-1954 
1954-1959 


FLYWEIGUTS 
Jimmy Wilde 
Pancho Villa 
Fidel La Barba* 
Izzy Schwartz (New York only) 
Midget Wolgast (New York); Frankie 
Genaro (NBA) 
Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
Jackie Brown 
Benny Lynch* 
Peter Kane* 
Vacant 
Jackie Patterson 
Rinty Monaghan* 
Dado Marino 
Yoshio Shirai 
Pascual Perez 


Abandoned title. 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) 


‘The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually 


New York to the one who has done 
to the memory of Edward J. Neil, 


the most for boxing in 
an Associated Press spor 


the 


ts writer killed in the line 


by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 
preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 
of duty in 1938 


while covering the Spanish revolution. Recent winners have been: 


heavyweight champion. 
1942—-Barney Ross, former lightweight champ. 
1943—Boxers in the Armed Services. 
1944—Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 


J. Walker, sponsor of the Walker 
Jaw in 1920 for the restoration of legalized boxing 


1941—Joe Louis, 


Wilbur Wood, sports editor. 
Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion, 
Edward P. F. Eagan, former 


USSR Wins 1959 World M 


The Soviet Union won its third consecutive Modern Pentathlon world 
SSR, 13,802 pts.; Finland, 13,287; United States, 13,153. 
USSR, 4,847; Andras Balczo, Hungary, 4,732; Alexander Tarasov, USSR, 4,708. 


Sept. 30, 1959. Team final standings: U 


Individual: Igor Novikov, 


le 


chairman, 


1952—Rocky Marciano, 
1953—Kid Gavilan, 
Walker Award: Dr. 


physician. 


New York State Athletic Commission. 
heavyweight champion. 
welterweight champion. 
Vincent A. Nardiello, ring 


1954—Carl (Bobo) Olson, middleweight cham- 
poe Walker Award: James J. Braddock, former 
eavyweight champion 


1955—Carmen 


Basilio, welterweight champion. 


Walker Award: Harry Mendel. 
1956—Floyd Patterson, heavyweight champion 


Walker Award: 
1957—Carmen Basilio, 
Walker Award: 


Frank Graham, sports columnist 
middleweight champion. 


Jack Dempsey, former world 


heavyweight champion. 


1958—Archie Moore, 
Walker Award: Sam Taub, writer and an- 


pion. 
nouncer, 


light heavyweight cham- 


odern Pentathlon 


championship, Hershey, Pa., 


842 Sporting Evens Bator Professional Bozing 1 Bouts’ Firs 1959 
Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1959 


(Dec, 3, 1958—Oct. 23, 1959) 


Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Round Site 
1958 
Dec. 3 |Harold Johnson, 180... ...|Howard King, 193... .....|D-10 Chicago, Tl. 5 
*Dec. 5 |Don Jordan, 145,....... .| Virgil Akins, 14514... 1. :|D-15 Los les, Calif. 4 
Dec. 8 |Billy Flamio, 147.. ..|Jimmy Archer, 15014. ....|/D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y. 
Dec. 9 |Ellsworth Webb 158%... 25 bog Downes, 159!4.....|TKO-8 |London, England 
*Dec. 10 |Archie Moore, 17334......|¥von Durelle, 172........|KO-11 |Mon = 
*Dec. 15 | Pascual fee, sa aiemuve .|Dommy Ursua, 112... .. :}D-15 Manila, P. I. 
Dec. 19 | Nino Valdes. ....|Pat MeMurtry.... . «.+--|KO-1 Madison Square Garden 
Dec. 26 |Sugar Hart. ...|Ralph Dupas. . Re 4 HED. Miami, Fla. 
Dec., 29 |Paddy DeMarco, 443} ig...|Lionel Butler, 13714... >. :|TKO-4 Providence, R. I. 
Dee. 31 |Kenny Lane, 137,. . -|Carlos Ortiz, 13734.......|D-10 Miami Beach, Fila. 
1959 
Jan. 2 |Denny Moyer, 14834 .|Gaspar Ortega, gl «-..-|D-10 Madison ee Gardea 
Jan. 7 |Bobby Boyd, 160%... «|Holly Mims, 1554%.......|D-10 Chicago, 
Jan. 9 |Gene Armstrong, 15514. . .| Eddie Dixon, 16034.......}|.D-10 Madison eouae Garden 
Jan, 10 |Freddie Gilroy, 11514... .. .| Peter Keenan, 11734. -...-|/TKO-11 | Belfast, 
Jan. 12.|Henry emer ee 192s eg ae Brian London, 209%...... D-15 London, inland 
Jan. 13 |Frankie Ryff, 1 -,--+|Aldo Mente, 138. ....+|/TKO-5-~}Houston, Texas 
Jan. 14 |Sonny Ray, is .....|Roque Maravilla, 172. -_ .|D-10 Chicago, Ti. 
Jan, 14 |Kyoshi Miura, 127... 1 Rufino Ridella, 127. .- .|D-10 Tokyo, Japan > } 
Jan. 16 | Paulie Armstead, 135. ....|Len Matthews, ieee -...|D-10 PA be Calif. 1 
Jan, 16 |Sadao Yaoita, 11214. . ||) ||Pascual Perez, 110.. -..|D-10 Tokyo, Japan i 
Jan, 19 |Benny Paret, ......+|Vietor Zalazar,.......... .|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C, 
Jan. 21 Latour! Godih, 139: $.....|Eddie Perkins, 138... ....|D-10 Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 22 |Don Jordan, 148...... .. .| Alvaro Gutierrez, 148... .|KO-3 Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jan; 26 |Stefan Redi, 14913... 1... : Danny Russo, 151. . .-.|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C. 
Jan,. 27 |Randy Sandy, 160.. ....|Walter Irby, 160 fate opel Charlotte, N.C. : 
Jan. 28 |Ralph Jones, 15614...... .!Joey Giardello, 16254. nea» =f D=ED Louisville, Ky. 
Jan. 29 |Zora Folley, 19416. Spee Alex Miteff, 2041%.. .--|D-10 Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 30 |Reuben Vargas, 1863,.... Tony Anthony, 177... .. ./D-t0 Madison Square Gard 
Feb. 2 |Harold Carter, 19914. ....|Bob Woodall,. ---|TKO-6 |St. Nicholas Arena, NY WG 
Feb. 3 |Gomeo Brennan, 1541, ....|Mickey Crawford, 186. .--|D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 
Feb. 4 |Del Flanagan, 148... . .|Ralph Dupas, 142... ._\. /}D-10 St. Paul, Minn. 
Feb, 6 |Gaspar Ortega, 146 +4 . .|Rudell Stitch, 144. -.»|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Feb. 6 |Flash Blorde, nee eas .. .|Takeo Sugimori, 1343; || | D-i2 Tokyo, Japan 
Feb. 9 |Stefan Redl, 146. ....|Ernie Williams, 146 ye «+. +/D-10 St. Nicholas 4 Arena, N.Y.C, 
*Feb. 11 |Joe Brown, 134, ....|Johnny Busso, 135...... + +|D-15 Houston, Texas 
Feb. 12 |Mauro AE tak 238 % -...|Ike Chestnut, 1324%....../TKO-4 |Los Angeles, Calif. 
Feb. 13 |Frankie Ryff, 13714....._ |Cisco Andrade, 135 eo -..{D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Feb. 14 |Nursery Kid, 13484 »..-.,.+|/Tommy Tibbs, 132. ++ +|/KO-5 Manila, P. TI. 
Feb. 16 |Len Matthews, 135. .....|Ray Lancaster, 138.... .. .|TKO-2 Philadelphia, P 
Feb. 16 |Billy Hunter, 18814... _! -|Bob Baker, 218....1 1... D-10 St. Nicholas Feo N.Y.C, 
Feb. 16 | Wayne Bethea, Bone aa -| Warnell Lester, 183.._. .. /|/KO-10 Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 16 /Billy Todd, 146%... 121! Sandy Manuel, 14444..., .|D-12 Sydney, Aust. 
Feb. 18 |/Sonny Liston, 200) -.+.«.|Mike DeJohn, 202... |_|: :|/TKO-6 Miami Beach, Fla. 
Feb. 20 |Gene Fullmer, ie .++..|Wilfle Greaves, 162... 1. | D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Feb. 23 |Chico Velez, 13614 ...|Roger Harvey, 140%..... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y-G, 
Feb. 23 |Paolo Rosi, 135. ....{Flash Blorde, 132...,....)1|D-10 San Francisco, Calif, 
Feb. 24 | Joe Erskine, 193...) .) 2) | Willie Pastrano, 185... .. .|D-10 London, England 
Feb. 25 |Spider Webb, MRR Ed. say se ox: Bobby Boyd, TO Oua.icr tees TKO-L Chicago, Til. 
Feb. 27 cleneiace Arias eouas Ttalo Seortichini, 160.0" D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Mar. 2 |Gecil Shorts, 146% :>|Benny (Kid) Paret, 155... . D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 
Mar. 4 |Charley Powell, 213. --|Nino Valdes, 224 ..-|TKO-8 |Miami Beach, Fla, 
Mar. 6 |d-Hddie Jordan, 14314 .|d-Stefan Redl, 14614 -.-+/D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Mar. 9 | Alonzo Johnson, 188... ... Jimmy Slade, 17634. D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 
Mar. 9 /Archie Moore, 192. ..|Sterling (Dizzy) Davis, 212 TKO-3 |Odessa, Texas 
Mar. 10 | Dick Richardson, 2024 +|Bert Whitehurst, 197'¢...|D-10 | Wembley, England 
Mar. a Tony DeMarco, 147... ... Curley Monroe, 147%. || |TKO-8 Boston, 
Mar, i Yama Bahama, 1534 -| Wilfie Greaves, 16014. -|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Mar. 16 |Charley Scott, 147...‘ !|Isaac Logart, 146%... .. \Daip St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C, 
Mar. 17 George Berry, 135... -| Russell Sands, 13434. -|TKO-7 |Sydney, Aust. 
anger. 17 | Paul Pender, 160s. --|Ralph (Tiger) Jones, 15714.|D-10 _ |Boston, Mass. 
Ras 19 Davey Moore, 125'%...__. Hogan (Kid) Bassey, 125. . TKO-13 |Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rea oe Randy Sandy, 15915. -|Dick Tiger, 161, + es -/D-10 Liverpool, England 
Vor an Willie Vaughn, 16214... ‘|Stefan Raduly, 165%. -|TKO-2 Melbourne, Aust. 
Mar 23 |Lony Anthony, 178. . -|Sonny Ray, 174... . -|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Mi Tr, 27 Emile Griffith, 148. . -.|Bobby Shell, 147. . -|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C, 
Mar. 33 Harold Gomes, 130. -| Paul Jorgensen, 132 v3 .|D-10 Miami Beach, Fia. 
Mar. 30 |Lony DiBiase, 148. . -|Johnny Gorman, 14654... .|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C, 
aiar: oe Bobo Olson nis 135 '4 ticpee a Rolling, 185% «i -|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C, 
teak: aa -| Ror: a A ‘ i 
eee Ly Chico Vejar, 155. : Serato Rios 151. ae S TRO-6 Provigee S Bee 
ADr, 1 Roy Harris, 198, -|Donnie Fleeman, 183. .|D-12 Dallas, Texas. 
Apr. 3 Carmen Basilio, 155... .. -|Arley Seifer, 150... . . -..|TKO-3 Augusia, Ga. 
Apr. 3 Charley Scott, 148... ae Isaac Logart, 14546 -++.-../PKO-3 |Washington, D.C. 
: ~-+* +: | Harold Carter, 198. . .:..,|TKO-2 ||st. Nicholas A 
Apr. 7 |Zora Folley, 194.. >. ; Willi Besm Ch Olas ATeDa 
Apr. 8 |Bddie Perkins, 138'4.....|Paul etmanes, Bee Dlg Cnionag, bites 
Apr. 10 |Paoli Rosi, 135144..... . Frankie Ryff, 136. TKO-3 |S cago, Ney. 
aoe i3 pao Eonneon I 187 }4.«.. Billy Hunter, 192... | -|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C 
: rlos Ortiz -..|Len Matthews, 135. | : i 
2 
Apr. 15 |Sonny Liston, 21514 Cleveland Williams, 210%4.|tsos renee ee: 
pr, st Kenny Lane, 13914. »+|Johnny Busso, 141... . TKO-6 |Hollywood, Calif, 
Apr, 5 Eddie Thompson, 157% Benny Paret, 157 D-10 Ss viel Ke : ‘ 
ae sy oe. eee ees Eddie Connors, 1! -|D-10 Be, Aone aa tong) Le 
ee ance Morales, 138,.-..|Ike Vaughn, 13657...” : 
Apr. 22 |Spider Webb, 158. -|D=10 | |Miami Beach, Fla, 
*Apr. 24 Don Jordan, 14634 : ee. eee : eRe: Chicago, Ill. 
Apr. 27 |Emile Griffith, 1483, ; -|Mel Barker, 150... D-10 St Mea 
Apr 29 | Vers Atagan, 16055." “Jimmy Martiner,'i553j 7. /BA8 — |&t: Nicholas Arena, N.¥.C, 
tes) ma Bahama, 1521, > lg “Ip. 
*May 1 |Floyd Patterson, 1824 ty Brian loa bos. : eee Portland, Oregon 
fay 4 |Eddie Jordan, 145 "Bil Plamio 1B. . O-11 Indianapolis, Ind. 
May 6 |Joey Giardello, 161. Holly Mims, 156i B10 | St. Nicholas Arena, N.¥.C, 
May 8 |Rudel piiteh, 145%”. .|Gaspar Ortega, 1463; Dio syracuse, ‘N Fa 
y ictor Zalazar, 1604 7 3 
May 12 [phones Mail roic | Recursos a6 BAS RE Mighdiay Arena 
3 ve Charnley, 13344 mi is, France 
Willie Toweel, 135. chins --(KO-10  |London, England 


; - Sporting Events—Pro Boxing Bouts, 1959; Horseshoe Pitching; Curling 843 
3 Sate aWinhéi Weight | 1 Loset; weight... [Round | _,. Site; su oe 


_. May 18 |Tony DiBiase, 14834..... . |Curley Monroe, 145.. . |D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C. 
May 18 |George Benton, 160%..... Bobby Boyd, thee 8 . |D-10 Philadelphia, cy e 
May 20 |Eddie Machen, 197%.....|Reuben Vargas, 18 D-10 n Francisco, Calif. 

May 22 |Alex Mite: Wayne Bethea.... D-10 Madison Square Garde: 


May 25 |Emile Griffith, 147. Willie Bete 144 


__~ May 27 |Jesse Bowdry, 175... ‘Cony Anthony, ee DO Chicago, Il. 
; May 29 |Alonzo Johnson, 1854 Nino Valdes, 21044.......|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
June 1 |Benny Paret, 153}4.. Rudy Sawyer, 1514......|D-10' St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y.C, 


Joe Brown, i32. 


3 Sea's . |Paolo Rosi, 134. 
June 2 d-Dick Tiger, 1634 


... /TKO-9 |Washington, D.C. 


...|d-Rory Calhoun, 1634... .|D-10 Madison Square Garden 

June Chico Velez, 13434.......|Frankie Ippolito, 140... 'D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 
June 10 |Sugar Hart, 147..........|Isaac Logart, 149......... D-10 Chicago, Il. 

*June 12 |Carlos Ortiz, 13934.......|Kenny Lane, 140......... 'TKO-2 |Madison Square Garden 
June 15 |Billy Flamio, 147.........|Peter Schmidt, 144%4..... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena 

~ June 16 |Joey Giardello, 16149.....|Del Flanagan, 161........ KO-1 St. Paul, Minn. 
June 17 |Louis Rodriquez, 147.... .|Virgil Akins, 148% .......|D-10 Miami Beach, Fila. 
June 24 |Bobby Scanlon, 135 Mario Vecchiato, 136.....|D-10 Chicago, Til. 

«June 26 |Ingemar Johansson, 196...|Floyd Patterson, 182...... TKO-3 |Yankee Stadium, N.Y.C. 
June 26 |Tiger Jones, 161..........|Victor Zalazar, 160%.....|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
June 29 |Harold Gomes, 129.......|Jimmy Kelly, BP ae oa KO-3 Providence, R. I. 


July 1 |Rudell Stitch, 1464......|Rudy, Sawyer, 147....... TKO-1 |Louisville, Ky. 
July 3 |Lenny Matthews, 13444... \|Johnny Gonsalves, 136... .|D-10 Atlantic City, N. J: 
*July 8 |Jose Becerra, 117%4...... . |Alphonse Halimi, 117. . |KO-8 Los Angeles, Calif. 


*July 10 |Don Jordan, 148%.......|Denny Moyer, 146%. . |D-15 ‘Portland, Oregon 
July 17.|Rory Calhoun, 162.......|Dick Tiger, G2). otros . |D-10 Syracuse, N. Y. 
*July 20 |Harold Gomes, 12714.....|Paul Jorgenson, 129% . |D-15 ‘Providence, R. I. 
July 21 |Ralph Dupas, 143........ Frankie Ryff, 138... . |D-10 New Orleans, La. 
July 22 |Eddie Machen, 197....... Reuben Vargas, 195 .|TKO-6 |Portland, Oregon 
July 24 |Alonzo Johnson, 183%.... Willie Pastrano, 187 . |D-10 Louisville, Ky. 


July 29 |Solomon Boysaw, 133. 
July 31 |Len Matthews, 135.. 
Aug. 5 |Sonny Liston, 211. 

Aug. 7 |Gaspar Ortega, 148. . 


.|Flash Blorde, 134........- 'D-10 Cleveland, Ohio 
‘|Candy McFarland, 1354%.. |D-10 Madison Square Garden 
‘|Nino Valdes, 211........-|KO-3 Chicago, Il. 

.|Benny Paret, 147 34 ae wehtts (D=lLO Madison Square Garden 
*Aug. 10 |Pascual Perez, 107% ‘|Kenji Yonekura, 11134....|D-15 Tokyo 

Aug. 11 |Joey Giardello, 160.. _ Chico Vejar, 161......-..|D-10 St. Paul, Minn. 

*Aug. 12 |Archie Moore, 17414....-- Yvon Durelle, 173. . |\KO-3 Montreal, Que. 


Aug. 14 |Alex Miteff, 208...,.....- Alonzo Johnson, 185%... . |D-10 Madison Square Garden 
*Aug. 19 |Davey Moore, 126......-- Hogan Bassey, 125.......|TKO-11 |Los Angeles, Calif, 
Aug. 21 |Von Clay, 170........--. Sonny Ray, 172%........|TKO-5 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aug. 26 |Luis Rodriguez, 147...... Rudell Stitch, 145... .....|D-10 Louisville, Ky. 
*Aug. 26 |Henry Cooper, 185%.....|Gawie De Klerk, 19314... ./TKO-5 |Porthcawl, Wales 
*Aug. 28 |Gene Fullmer, 15944......|Carmen Basilio, 156...... TKO-14 |San Francisco, Calif. 
Sept. 2 |Dick Tiger, 162.........-.|George Armstrong, 157.... D-10 ‘Camden, N. J. 

Sept. 4 |Len Matthews, 135.......|Rolando Morales, 136....- D-10 Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sept. 7 |Henry Hank, 159,........|Neal Rivers, 162......... KO-4 New Orleans, La. 
Sept. 9 |Joe Brown, 140%........|Gale Kerwin, LYS An ew :. /TKO-4 |Columbus, Ohio 
Sept. 11 |F. Fernandez, 14644... .. .|Gaspar Ortega, 14534... D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 
Sept. 16 |Eddie Machen, 194.......|Willie Besmanoff, 19914 D-10 Portland, Oregon 
Sept. 18 |Tony Anthony, 184.......|Alonzo Johnson, 189. D-10 ‘Baltimore, Md. 
Sept. 23 |Rudy Ellis, 158.........-|Rory Calhoun, 162% D-10 Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 25 |Billy Hunter, DBT seam ose Alex Miteff, 210....... TKO-8 |Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Sept. 28 |Len Matthews, 1333{.... . |Paulie Armstead, 133%...|D-10 Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sept. 30 |Dick Tiger, 160.........- Joey Giardello, 162.......|D-10 Chicago, Tl 

Oct. 2 |Harold Gomes, 13214.....|Jay Fullmer, 133%....... D-10 ‘Providence, R. I. 
Oct. 6 |Jimmy Beecham, 154%... Randy Sandy, 155%4...... D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 
Oct. 7 |Rudell Stitch, 144.... ; Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 9 |d-Von Clay, 172...... F ah Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 14 |Cleveland Williams, 21 _|Curley Lee, 18134.......- KO-10 |Houston, Texas 
Oct. 19 |Charley Scott, 146.......|Garnet Hart, 14634....... TKO-9 /|Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 20 |Davey Moore, 129.. ‘ |Bobby Neill, 129......... TKO-1 |London 

Oct. 20 |Frankie Daniels, 190 . \Bob Baker; 218. o.0¢% 2+ - D-10 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 20 |Lee Williams, PG aleistorie< Billy Tisdale, 185........ KO-5 Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 21 |Luis Rodriguez, 145%.... {Isaac Logart, 149%.......|D-10 Miami Beach, Fla. 
Oct. 23 |Billy Hunter, 193........|/Tony Anthony, 181%..... TKO-7 |Madison Square Garden 


*Championship bout. d-Drawn bout. 


World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 


Ringer Ringer 

Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. 

n Alhambra, Calif. 20° 3 .735 1952 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 
1038 Fed Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 ~755 1953 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 34 1 842 
1940 ‘Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 9 2 .824 1954 Guy Zimmerman ‘a 
1941 + F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 23 0 .829 Danville, Calif. 20 0 .8 
1946 ‘Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. PP fo Wee fe) 1955 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 35 0 .863 
1947 FF. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 1956 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 36 5 .836 
1948 =F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 2 .842 1957 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 31 1 .860 
1949 FF. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 -833 1958 F. Isais Los Angeles,. Calif. 27 3 .833 
1956’ F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 1959 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 35 OF 844 
1951 ~+«*F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 .860 


Curling Championships in 1959 


1 Bonspiel, Mount Hope, N. Y., Cuthbertson Bonspiel, Mount Hope, N. Y., Jan, 
at Douglas Medal: Hamilton (Ont.) | 29-Feb. 1—Ardsley Medai: St. George C.C. (Mon-~ 
Thistles; Ross Tarlton, skip. Griffith Medal: New teas a cae def. Ardsley No. 2, 
Neen nssley NOx 1? octane tee Ne peGerdon Gree. National Chan Wears 

4 } ay Placid. , N. Y., Feb. 8—Utica No. 1, Ro ad, skip, 

Sth Annual Rotary International, Lake Placid, Gef. Stl Andrews No. 2, Lincoln Siebert, skip, 
N. Y., Jan. 18—Montreal No. 2, Samuel F, Tilden, | 14-13, 
skip, defeated Brantford (Ont.), Len Oliver, skip, 4th International Bonspiel, Lake Placid, N. ¥.. 
9-8. aa oy aden) rae R. cae pat 25 ela 

; Bonspiel, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 25— s ndrews x nspie! astings-on-Hud- 
“ss rage deg ces yonnston, skip, def. Country | son, N. Y., Mar. 8—Wicks Trophy: Winchester 
Club of Brookline (Mass.), Henry K. Cushing, | (Mass.) Country Club No. 1 def. Winchester No. 
skip, 12-11. Allen Medal: Utica No. 5, Frank 3, 11-7. 
Charboneau, skip, def. Mahopac, Ty Halstead, Scotch Cup Series, Perth, Scotland, Mar, 10— 
skip, 10-7. ‘country Club Cup: Schenectady No. 1, Canada, Ernie Richardson, skip, def. Scotland. 
Bob MacDonald, skip, def. Winchester (Mass.), United States Men’s National Championship, 
William Wilcox, skip, 12-5. Dewar Cup: Hawkes- | Green Bay, Wis., Apr. 1-5—Hibbing, Minn. 
pury (Ont.), Monte Parisian, skip, def. Albany, Gordon International, Montreal, Que.—Canada, 
George McCarthy, skip, 18-4. 519; United States, 336. 


Sin et Le a ee 


July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
rain 75 founde: Richburg, Miss. (Last champion- 
ship bare knuckle bout.) AE IES 

#1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defea 
eS Sullivan’ 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
gloves.) 

894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett ko’d Charley 
wien 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla, 

*1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

#1899—June 9—James J, Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. ¥. 

1899—Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, ¥. , 

1900—May 11—James J. Jeffries knocked ou 
James J. Corbett, 23 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 

1904—Aug, 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

*1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart-knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

*1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1906—Nov. 28—Philadelphia Jack O’Brien and 
Tommy Burns, 20 rounds, draw, Los Angeles. 

1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns knocked out Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns knocked out Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns knocked out Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns knocked out Jewey 
Smith, 6 rounds, Paris. 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires>~8 rounds, Paris. 

1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Lang, 2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest, 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement.) 

_1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 


1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. So) ear 


1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson 
10 rounds, draw, Paris, : 


1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won fro 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. re ions 


*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knock 

Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. ed nub seaek 
1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Fr: 

10 rounds (no decision), New York cine meieran: 
*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 

Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard faile 

for fourth round.) < fe aeeven ten 
1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey k 

Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, 


1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey k 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York. City. 


1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked o 
a 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres cease 


nocked out Bi 
Mich, oiny 


cked out Bill 


1923—July 4—Jack Dempse 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Bheipy 

1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 


m on points from 
Mont. 
knocked out Luis 


844. Sporting Events—History of Heavyweight Championship 
History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


a 


- 


*1926—Sept. 23—Gene pate Aim Dies Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, ; 
1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 
He 11 ds Yank ‘Stadium vow York: 
eney rounds, ee 4 5 
soon afterward he announced his retirement. 
*1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of 
feated Jack Sharkey in fourth round when 
fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
considered to have resulted in the el 
successor to Gene Tuuney, New York. 
1931—July 3—Max Schmeling knocked out W. L. 
Stribling, pooner contender for the title, in 15 
rounds in Cleveland. 
*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York City. 
*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

1933—Oct. 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzcu- 
dun, heavyweight-challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. 

i934—_March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
pi ie 15 rounds, New York City, (Judges 
cision. 


*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 


1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds, decision, New York City. 


1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City. 


1938—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 


1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 


1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich, 

1940—Yebruary 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
Godoy, 15 rounds, decision, New York City. 

1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paychek, 2 rounds, New York City. 


1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City, 


1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
€ rounds. Boston. 


of a 


1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 
1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 


Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 


i941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe_ Louis 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, M 
1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification, 


1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. — es 


1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out L 8 
6 rounds, New York City. on 


1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Bud 

1 round, New York City, ey Beewy, 
1942—Maren 27—Joe Louis knocke 

Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. a ate 


1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked 
Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. cn! 


1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked 

Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. cites 
1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Wal 

a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York cite 


1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked o SF 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City mt soa a 


knocked out Tony 
‘O. 


*1949—June 22—Following Joe Louis’ r - 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott bya 
unanimous decision, 15 rounds, Chicago, Il. 


‘B.A. recognition only), 


1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter’s attempted comeback, 15 r 
York City (universal recognition). Brounen 


1950—Dee. 5—Ezzard Charles kn. 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, One ect 


= “~ 
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1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked out Lee 
Oma, 10 rounds, New York, N.Y. 

1951—March 7—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joe 
Walcott, 15 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joey 
Maxim, ans heavyweight champion and chal- 
paueee for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 
ede 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Ezzard 


Charles, 7th round, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1952—June 5—Joe Walcott outpointed Ezzard 
Charles, 15 rounds, Philadelphia, Pa. 
#1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Joe Walcott, 13th round, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ 1958—May 15—Rocky Marciano knocked out Joe 
Walcott, first round, Chicago, Il 


1958—Sept. 24—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Roland LaStarza, 1lth round, Polo Grounds, New 


1954—Sept. 17—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Ezzard Charles, 8th round, Yankee Stadium, New 


York, N. Y. 

sgremcat 16—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Don Cockell, TKO in 9th round, Kezar Stadium, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

1955—Sept. 21—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Archie Moore, 9th round, Yankee Stadium, N. ¥. 
Marciano retired undefeated, Apr. 27, 1956. 

*1956—Noy. 30—Floyd Patterson, a contender, 
knocked out Archie Moore, 5th round, Chicago, 
Tll., gaining the championship. 

1957—July 29—Floyd Patterson knocked out 
Hurricane Jackson, 10th round, Polo Grounds, 
New York, N.Y. 

1957_—Aug. 22—Floyd Patterson knocked out 
Pete Rademacher, 6th round, Seattle, Wash. 

1958—Aug. 18—Floyd Patterson TKO’d Roy Har- 
ris, 12th round, Los Angeles, Calif. 


#1959—June 26—Ingemar Johansson, Sweden, 


York. N.Y.. TKO'd Floyd Patterson, 3rd round, Yankee Sta~ 
1954—June 17—Rocky Marciano outpointed || dium, New York City. 

Ezzard Charles, 15 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New ||) ——— 

York, N. Y.- *Title changed hands. 


Largest Boxing Bout Gates 


Date Winner Loser Site dince 

, 22, 1927|Gene Tunne; . |Soldier Field, Chicago. . 104,943 
pene 19, 1946|Joe Louis. . ree i Yankee Stad., New York 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926|Gene Tunney.. Sesqui. Stad., Phila... .. 1,895, 733) 120,757 
July 2, 1921|\Jack Dempsey... Boyle's 30 Acres,Jer.City| 1,789,238) 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923|Jack Dempsey. - Polo Grounds, N. Y. 82,000 « 
July 21, 1927|\Jack Dempsey. Yankee Stad., New York 75,000 
June 22, 1938|Joe Louis (ce). --. Yankee Stad., New York/al, 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935|Joe Louis....-.. Yankee Stad., New _York|al, 88,159 
Sept. 12. 1951/Ray Robinson ... Polo Grounds, N: CS 1,370 
Sept. 21, 1955|Rocky Marciano. Yankee Stad., New York 61,574 
June 25, 1948|Joe Louis........ .|Joe Walcott........-- Yankee Stad., New York 42.667 
June 12, 1930/Max Schmeling (d)... - Jack Sharkey........- Yankee Stad., New York 79,222 
June 22, 1937|Joe Louis...-.... _..\Jim Braddock.....-- .|Comiskey Park, Chicago 4 
July 26, 1928|Gene Tunney.-..-.--..-- 'Tom Heeney.....-- .. | Yankee Stad., New York 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941|Joe Louis.......-.- , [LOU-NovVa..-. 0-22 -s Polo Grds., New York.. D4! 
Sept. 23, 1957 |Carmen Basilio........ Ray Robinson ../Yankee Stad., N. Y....- 38,072 
June 19, 1936|Max Schmeling......- Joe Louis......- _|Yankee Stad., New York +9: 
June 17, 1954\Rocky Marciano (a). ..|&zzard Charles. ’ |Yankee Stad., New York 47,58 
Sept. 11, 1924|Harry Wills........-- Luis Firpo..-...:-..-. Jersey City. .....-..-- 70,008 
Sept. 23, 1952|Rocky Marciano...... Joe Walcott...... .., |Philadelphia~........- 40,379 
June 26, 1959|Ingemar Johansson... . Floyd Patterson... - yankee Stad., New York 21 
July 16, 1926|Jack Delaney.......-- Pavi Berlenbach Brooklyn. .......+-+- 49,186 
July 23, 1923|Benny Leonard. ...... Lew Tendler. . Yankee Stad., New York 58,519 
July 4, 1919|Jack Dempsey,......- Jess Willard. . poled ey OhiG=: hase 19,659 
June 18, 1941|Joe Louis. .......+++- Billy Conn...... New. XODk, -ws2, sean ale ,07 
Sept. 24, 1953|/Rocky Marciano...... Roland LaStarza, . |Polo Grounds, N. Y.C.. 44,562 
June 21, 1932\Jack Sharkey......... Max Schmeling. . : |Long Island City, N. ¥ 61,863 
June 14, 1934|Max Baer..... ee Primo Carnera ‘|Long Island City, N. Y 700! 
June 25, 1952\Joey Maxim AA Be Fr Ray Robiuson Yankee Stadium, N. Y.. 47,983 
July 16, 1947|Rocky Graziano.....- WoZGle\ toss sivicierece «= Chicago... .s:2s-..00<2 poe 
Feb. 27, 1929\Jack Sharkey. Billy Stribling..... ...|Miami Beach, Fla.....- ‘ 
July 12, 1923|Luis Gisqmn _\Jess Willard..... sees Jersey City......-+ bias 80,000 

; Luis Firpo.. ‘ |Jack’ McAuliffe,II..- \ |new York 31.000 

May 12, 1923 { Jess Willard. . ‘|Floyd Johnson... } |New York. .....+0+. oe , 
June 27, 1929|Max Schmeling. ‘*" |\Paulino Uzcudun.....- New York..... S neiEsiace 65,600 
July 27, 1922|Benny Leonard ......|Lew Tendler.-.-..-++- Jersey City. . 1.2.2... 54,685 
Sept. 17, 1954|/Rocky Marciano (c). .- |Ezzard Charles......-+ Yankee Stadium, N. Y. 34,330 
Mar. 25, 1958|Ray Robinson........ Carmen Basilio.......|Chicago Stadium. : 17,976 
Sept. 27, 1950|Ezzard Charies ....... Joe Louis.....--.+++ .. |New York..... 13D 
July 3, 1931|Max Schmeling,-...-. Billy Stribling........- Cleveland, Ohio 37,395 
Sept. 20, 1939|Joe Louis... -... ‘|Bob Pastor.......+++- Detroit. S.cc46 Ane 
Sept. 27, 1946|Tony Zale..... _)., |Rocky Graziano..... . mists 
July 2, 1925/Harry Greb.....------ Mickey Walker 000 
Sept. 19, 1946|Joe Louis... .. ‘/Tami Mauriello. . . 38,49 
Apr. 2, 1954|Carl (Bobo) Olson. ...|Kid Gavilan... “882 
June 28, 1939|Joe Louis...-.. 0 .,|Tony Galento.. epic 
May 15, 1953)Rocky Marciano. _.|Joe Walcott... Oak 
June 25, 1935|Joe Louis......- .|Primo Carnera 62,000 
May 18, 1956|Ray Robinson. ....--- Bobo Olson. . ‘ 


i i bouts. 
(a) Includes income from motion pictures, radio, f - 
f Plus revenue from theater television and radio rights. A 
Dd i ee be ay at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 
eau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 194 
Toe estimated 60,000,000. persons witnessed on te 


51, telecast over a 43-station network. 
fee Waar ot a6 Bee pacgeianed ‘ine Sia heavyweight title bout between Floyd Patterson and 


Roy Harris on closed-circuit television Aus. 18, 1958, at Wrigley Field, Los Angeles, TV receipts 
amounted to $763,437. 
Amateur Boxing Championships in 1959 


NATIONAL A.A.U, CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ts ANNUAL Toledo, Ohio, April 2-4 


112 tbs.—Gil Yanez Toledoy Ohio, defeated | steal Ieee ee Mabel Cleveland, Ohio, def. 
‘bei t é 3 reddie Ward, Kent, Wash. : 
ett en bein eatin rola Ohio, TKO’d ae Lea ge anne, Rio On knocked 
ae whi : : out Price Hail, Cleveland, o, 1s a 
ra Megat eee staban: Stig TKO’ pO OTN eretrag Mequeen. Elyria, Ohio, def. 
prt. i ¢ arenc 8s, Oa : ; 
Jimmy George, Oakland, Calif., Ist round. 178 Ibs.—Cassius Clay, Louisville, Ky., def. 
132 Ibs.—Quincy Daniels, Seattle, Wash. def. | johnny Powell. 
vernon. Norman, Cleveland, Ohio. Heavyweight—James Blythe, Hartford, Conn., 
139 lbs.—Brian O’Shea, Chicago, Ill., def. Wil- | TKO’d Wyce Westbrook, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2nd 
liam Eldredge, Toledc. Ohie. round. 


NE eee aa Te eee ee 


Yr. Individual 


“ogi DORE <a peed aig Ie SES | Eee 
, South William Lee-Ray Farness, 
Taal B,J Bele, ly. Sout, | Wa oe 
Ted Moskal, é 
ere Senna Ohio, ,. 756 naw, Mich...1,973 


lliek, Sant ta, Joe Wilman 
1946 eee Ro. = °b ML 


37 j rg WN Bas 
es McMahon, oerr-Len S) : 
ad 740|> welgago, Pulse. 1,965| St. Louis, Mo......... 1, 
1948 d Day, Allis. Jim Towns-Wm. Sweeney, 

: + Wis. aes Se 1,979) _- Chicago, TM. 4. iets ek 
John Sm 
ae .716| Chicago, Ill.....1,941 
Frank Santore, Long Willis Ebosh-Earl Linsz, 
as ee Fein AUTOR, Isl. City, N _N. “ee m5 ,961 neigvelan Ohio etree 
ie- Ton em: ars: oy . 
a estas Tt vilok me AME Detroit, Mich. ..2,005| Lansing, Mich......... 
Nagy,Cleve- John Klares-Steve Nagy, 
bis ite. re : 8 758 ster ite ae 2,065| Cleveland, Ohio........ z 


Joe Kissoff-Eddie Koepp, 


1953|Frank Santore, Long Cleveland, Ohio 


Island City, N. Y..749 


Frank Santore, Long 
Island City, N. Y.1,994 


1954|Tony Sparando, Rego __|Brad Lewis, Don McClaren, St. ri sal 
Park. N. p's aa “ . 723 on outs PARSE 1,985| Billy Welu, Houston. . 
1955|Eddie Gerzine, Fred B George Pacropis-Harry 


Milwaukee, Wis. . .738) 
1956|George Wade, Steu- 


Dewet, Mich . 
Bill Lillard, 


-1,993 ae Wilkes-Barre, 


1957|B iy Allen, oe Se gone is reine Po Sea ‘ae 
ob Allen on TS, Dp ng, Lo S- 0) ls 
New os q29|° ville, Ky... 2,088| Sterling, Ohio... . 1 


Reserve 
Stes oe 3,126 


1958|Ed San , Chester, Al wich Pater- Jim Vrenick-John Tucker, ‘alstaff Bi 
on ee he i 3 INES else evens 2,043} St. Louis, Mo......... 1,414 re Louis, "3,210 
Ed Taibanski, Deiroit, Gib Fisehbach-Barney Pfeiffer Beer, 


1959 |Ed Tuan, sstralt 
Mich, 764) Mich.:.........2,116) 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 


Vehige, St. Louis, Mo..1,372| Detroit, 


|) Mieh... 2: 


Type of record Hoider of record Tourn. Yr. Score 
High team total...... Pieiffer E Beer, r, Detroit, Mich.. 5 ae ae mail 1959 3,243 
High team game..... ‘| Falstaff Beer, San Antonio, texas.............. | 1958 1,226 
High doubles score.......... John Klares-Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio | 1952 9453 
High doubles game. .|John Gworek-Henry. Km rie Buffalo. d | 1946 544 
High singles total... . ..| Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich. 1951 775 
High all events score. >} Bd: Lubanski, Detroit, Mich. v.22 2 oa: co. alee 2,116 
High team all events Falstaff Beer, St. Louis, Mo. ; Sa 1958 9,60: 
High life-time pin totui......| Harry Steers, Chicago, Il.................--005 | 1902 to 

| 1959 89,504 
RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
No. in row | Name of record holder j Span | Games Average 
PW Dit setianeias eae «< Steve Nagy, Cleveland Ohlo...........| 1951-52 18 224.09 
SUUINQE te Verma ahs 3 Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio. wh aK, i 1951-53 27 221,02 
MOU satya aec%s ar Billy Welu, St: Louis, Mo.............. 1955-58 36 213.35 
MUVIO ie avciodelain ots os = Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill. ..i..6....0...0- 1939-46 45 214.17 
SONG os sehen isms Junie MeMahon, Chicago; Ds so owes hea 1939-51 90 207.1 
= ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 
Type of record | Holder of record | Year Score cone 

High team total...... Budweiser Beer, St. Louis, Mo........... 1958 3,858 League 
High team game....,.. Hook Grip Five, Lodi, N. J...¢..-..c.0.. 1950 1,342 League 
High doubles total. .| Clyde Hobbs-Joe Bolek, Cleveland, Ohio. . 1959 1,549 Tournament 
High doubles game. . Lowell Jackson-Sam Garofalo, St. Louts, Mo. 1935 585 Tournament 
High individual total. | || Albert Brandt, Lockport, N. ¥........... | 1939 886 League 
High all events score. Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee. Wis...._.... | 1932 2,259 Tournament 


RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES Bak ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. ngelo Domenico, ovate Ohio, 1940, 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. Wi liam Hoar, Chicago, 1 aoe 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Ill., 1933. Leo Rollick, Buffalo, N. ¥., 1946. 
Carl Mensenbere, Scranton, Pa., 1935, ieee N, J re 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938, Cor alae We ase 
William McGeorge, Kent, Chio, 1939, Tony Sparshdo,. Rego, Bark, St asa 
George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 1940. Ed Shay, Chester, Pa., 1958. ; 


GOLD AWARDS F 
George Billick, Old Forge, Pa. 16 OR FIVE OR MORE 300 GAMES 


( Jerry Tharp, St. Louis 6 | *Charles D: Mil 
Ts Marine, Milwaukee Pp Steve Tomek, Plymouth, Pa. 6] Jim Sturm + Bos heueee : 3 
we nee a ar Ola Forse -1l | George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa. 6 | Bill Lenzen, Chicago 5 
Se ae ause, if Forge, Pa. 11 Boss Bosco, Akron, Ohio 6 | Paul Marian, Chicago Psi 
Alruraaily batcson ko. 8 | Bete onimtirege Betts | Be, Mnestay Pillaaeiphia & 
: ains, Pa. rt Scheer, 
ae N. J. 8 Don Carter, St. Louis , . 6 | Johnny Feehr, ee 2 
Re ahon, River Edge, oe Bega eeePy, Be ons 6 | Walter King, Detroit 5 
: olla ittsbur, 6| And 
gam Garofalo, st ‘Louis 6 Ed Botten, Union City, NN. J, ee Steve eer se rane? 4 
- ouis vo 6 Paul Krumske, Chicago 5 |* Ray Bluth, St. Louis 5 
owled two 300 games in official 3-game series. Frank Sospirato, Cleveland  § 
GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
i | 1958-59 1957-58 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 
Total alley beds........... | 85,500, 3 
pamper bowling establishments... |) 7 * rea T3980 $8! 200 #3'350 $3,800 
eams 4 K ; ; K 
ae a ape employ ed. ete ee tating retnti Tee0b 150/000 fee.000 
er of bowlers, all types... 111°. ** 22,000,000. | 21,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 20,000/000 | 20,000'000 
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American Bowling Congress Championships, 1959 


Individual : 
1, Ed Lubanski, Detroit, Mich., 241, 265, 258— 


9. Fred Potter, Erie, Pa., 253, 228, 279—760. . 
3, Bill Pace, St. Louis, Mo., 239, 225, 279—743. 


736; Jack Reuther, Wheeling, W. Va., 727; 

Phoenix, ‘Ariz., 718; Robert Orth, Ken- 
is., 717; Dave Murphy, Omaha, Nebr., 714; 
Akron, Ohio, 708; William Broderdorf, 

ieago, Ill., 706; Clarence Haberman, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥., 705; Morris Cramer, Albany, N. Y., 705; 
_Frank Ferris, Albany, N. Y., 705; Robert Moser, 

St. Louis, Mo., 704; James Moore, El Paso, Texas, 
703; Dale Schwartzle, Decatur, Ill., 700. 

All Events 

1, Ed Lubanski, Detroit, Mich., 700, 652, 764— 
2,116 (new all time record). 

2, Fred Potter, Erie, Pa., 621, 667, 760—2,048. 

3, Fred Hastwood, Los Angeles, Calif., 660, 708, 
625—1,993. 

Runners-up—Gene Vetrone, Newark, N. J., 1,961; 
James Aiani, River Grove, Ill., 1,950; Warren 
Lutz, Bucyrus, Ohio, 1,947; Gary Hodgson, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1,944; Howard Fitter, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1,943; Bill Pace, St. Louis, Mo., 1,941; Bill 
Lillard, Woodson Terrace, Mo., 1,941; Kenneth 
Blount, St. Louis, Mo., 1,941. 

Doubles 

1, Barney Vehige, St. Louis, Mo., 202, 245, 244 
—691; Gib Fischbach, St. Louis, Mo., 223, 236, 222— 
681. Aggregate: 1,372. 

2, Anthony Malone, Erie, Pa., 215, 234, 225— 


674; Ray Smith, Erie, Pa., 279, 214, 199—692. 
Aggregate: 1,366. 

3, John McGrew, Los Angeles, Calif., 248, 226, 
245-719: Foy Belcher, Los Angeles, Calif., 192, 215, 
217—624. Aggregate: 1,343. 

Runners-up—G. Gersch-R. Gersch, Chicago Til, 
1,316; G. Smith-J. Todd, Los Angeles, Calif., 
1,314: P. Kulbaga-C. Lasco, Cleveland, Ohio, 1,313; 
{” David-T. Moran, Canton, Ohio, 1,313; N. 
Brown-R. Kampschroeder, Ottawa, Kans., +309; 
G. Howard-T. Lindemann, Detroit, Mich., 1,308; 
W. Johnson-D. Anslerton: Austin, Minn., 1,308. 


‘eams 
1, Pfeiffer Beer, Detroit, Mich. Ed Lubanski, 


195, 259, 246—700; Bob Hitt, 224, 203, 227 
Bob Kwolek, 213, 190, 20 8; Joe Joseph, 183, 
222, 252—657; Bill Golembiewski, 177, 201 
624. Aggregate: 3,243 (new alltime record). 

2. Old Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill. Joe Simonis, 217, 
247, 211—675; Frank Celebre, 224, 176, 211— 
611; Otto Niehus, 238, 208, 23 84; Lou Cioffi, 


223—669. Es aha Spe 3,202. 
ser Beer, St. Louis, 


Bill Lillard, 206, 172, 244—622 
187, 194, 226—607; Dick 
662. Aggregate: 3,185. 
Runners-up—Hamm’s Minnea 
Pacific Pumps, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 3,143; Leonard 
Sales, St. Louis, Mo., 3,142; Madison Bowl, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 3,127; Stroh’s Beer, Detroit, Mich., 
3,115; A & A Asphalt, Birmingham, Mich., 3,104; 
Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 3,101. 


Mo. Don Carter. 


olis, Minn., 3,162; 


Masters Bowling Tournament Champions 


Year Winner Runner-up W.L. Ave. 
1951 |Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich........ Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ml....... il 201-8 
1952 | Willard Taylor, Charleston, W. Va. .|Andy Varipapa, Hempstead, N. Y 1 200-32 
1953 |Rudy Habetler, Chicago, Ill........ d Brosius, Chicago, Ill..........+-- 1 200-13 
1954 |Hugene Elkins, San Carlos, Calif... ./Willard Taylor, Charleston, W. Va.... 0 205-19 
1955 |Buzz Fazio, Detroit, Mich......... Joe Kristof, Chicago, Ill...........-- 0 204-13 
1956 |Dick Hoover, Akron, Ohio......... Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo........- 1 209-9 
1957 |Dick Hoover, Akron, Ohio......... Lillard, Chicago, Ill........ 1 216-39 
1958 |Tom Hennessey, St. Louis, Mo..... Lou Frantz, Louisville, Ky...... 0 209-15 
_1959 Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo.......... Bill Golembiewski, Detroit, Mich 0 218-14 
MASTERS TOURNAMENT RECORDS 
High Series Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952........-. 968 
a ras petro mies 19502) 0< 1,021 Milt Molhusen, Tulsa, Okla,, 1957.......... 953 
Don Carter, St. nis, Os, 1909 Teo as eaves ,005 ; 
John Powell, Jr., Toledo, Ohio, 1959..:...: 989 ioe ne 
Don Carter, Detroit, Mich., 1953.........--- 988 | Steve Nagy, Cleveland. Ohio, 1952..........- 299 
Ray Bluth, St. Louis, Mo., 1956............. 987| Jim Erlandson, Nampa, Idaho, 1955.......<-. 290 
Therm Gibson, Detroit, Mich., 1953......... 986 | Steve Czerwinski, Buffalo, N. Y., 1956. eee 289 
Dick Weber, st. Louis, Mo., 1957...........- 980 | Therm Gibson, Detroit, Mich., 19565 saaacer see 287 


Other Bowling Championships in 1959 


18th Annual National All-Star Championship, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 18—Men: Billy Welu, St, 
Louis, Mo., 311.48 Petersen points. Women: Mrs. 
Marion Ladewig, Grand Rapids, Mich., 149.33 pts. 

National Doubles Match-Game €hampionship, 
Peoria, Ill., Apr. 14—Don Carter and Tom Hen- 
nessey, St. Louis, Mo., 31 pts. 


Tournament of Champions, New York, N. ¥Y., 
May 27—Men: Don Carter, St. Louis, Mo., 8.64 
pts. Women: Mrs. Don Carter, 179 and 195. 

49th Petersen Bowling Classic, Chicago, TES 
June 20—Finals: Don Bartz, Milwaukee, Wis., 
1,703. Prize: $20,000. 


Contract Bridge Championships in 1959 
Source: American Contract Bridge League 
SPRING NATIONALS—Seattle, Wash., Mar. 14-22 


Men’s Pairs—John Swanson, Berkeley, Calit., 
and James Pestaner, San Francisco, Calif. 

Women’s Pairs—Mrs. Bert Epstein, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., and Blossom Grossblat, Los Angeles. 


Mixed Pairs—Mrs. Mary Jane Farrell, 
Angeles, and Alvin Roth, Washington, D. 


Los 


SUMMER NATIONALS—Chicago, 


Master Knockout Teams—Oswald Jacoby, Dallas, 
Texas; Victor Mitchell, Morton Rubinow, William 
Grieve, New York, N. Y.; Ira Rubin, Los Angeles; 
Samuel Stayman, New York, N. Y 

Life Master Pairs—Edward Rosen and Daniel 
Rotman, Chicago, Ill. 

Senior and Advanced Master Pairs—Victor Loh- 
mana, St. Cloud, Minn., and R. L, Muyres, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Master Mixed 
Solomon, Mrs. 


world Team Championship, 
Eugenio Chiaradia, 


and Mrs. Charles 


Teams—Mr. 
R. 3 Robert Jordan, 


Young, 


Walter Averelli, Georgia Belladonna, 


Individual—Joseph Jabon, Seattle, Washington. 

Open Pairs—E. O. Taylor and Lew Mathe, Los 
Angeles. 

Vanderbilt Knockout Teams—B. Jay Becker, 
George Rapee, John Crawford, Tobias Stone, all 
New York, N. Y.; Sidney Silodor, Havertown, Pa.; 
Norman Kay, Merchantville, N. J. 


Ill., July 25-Aug. 2 
FSSaelniiay Pa.; Peter Leventritt, New York, 


a 

‘Women’s Pairs—Mrs. Betty Goldberg, Baltimore, 
Md., and Mrs. Dorothy Hayden, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Men’s Pairs—Harry Fishbein, New York, Noy, 
and John Gerber, Houston, Texas. 

Commercial Teams—Western Electric, Chicago 
(Richard Johnson, John Nelson, Mrs. Frank 
Chemelick, M. F. Fleig, Dolores Keeling, W. 
Krause). 

President’s Cup—Mrs. George Bass, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Tom Leverenz, Whitefish Bay, Ill. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 7-15—Italy (Pietro Forquet, Massimo D’Alelio, 


Guglielmo Siniscalco, Carl Alberto Perroux, 


captain) defeated the United States and Argentina. 


2 ie Se ee 
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Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records; Weightlifting 
National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


1 


MEN a 
Yr. ‘eam Doubles Individ hs All events 
, Fairfield, J. Aler-G. Yo 4 J ae ieee G. ¥ , Balti- 
1049 SO aD Baltimore, Md - 891] Conn. shale ae ere; 
Agee a Bs’, irate ee .1,951| cup. Arlington, more, Md...... 4 timore, Md......1,274 
eons Ie 
rest | Balti- N. Tronsky-H. Pet- Steve Witkowski, Mike oe Bal- 
ag amore Ma = weedy ~~ New Britain- Middletown, timore, Md......1,339 
4 ristol, Conn. . 911 onn 
1952] Washington Club, M. PA CeeP. Jarman, Frank Frank Hanley, Shel- 1.339 
Providence, R.1. 1,933| Wash., - ..+.929| ton, Co 2} ton, Conn ......1,. 
1953|Broadway Candy & C. Hildebrand-H. Al Rush, mipalitmore, Charles Kebart, 
Tobacco Co., Bale Tucker, Balti- bY Ci RRS oo 457| New Haven, 5 
timore, Se a 2,031 Soe M & bak = des Wise Dain” Pale ee a ts fais hese »306 
Pp; Rerson r. H. Crabaugh- - 
aa “Baltimore, Md. .1,976| C, Harshman, more, Md...... . .443| Indian egy! 1,259 
Tom Bitzgerald Macs Walter Surwiecki, Tom Fitzgerald, 
i iry-Blue om Fitzgerald- c / 
pes SeRiccona Nee : Goarga Vetos; Fall Meriden, Conn... .445| Fall River, Mass..1,248 
Arrow "17" Ba mere AL inet at chia.’ |Al Burrell, Atlanta, August Recchia, ; 
ii isel - st Rece % 
ane ae IM disosxe. 1,90 Creator Becker, G8, ate ee 430, Baltimore, Md. .1,200 : 
Jobe Mordarakcei- |Past © i, Wash- _|Pat Crescenzi, Wash 
Langley Sport Shop, to) ordarski-El- ‘at Crescenzi - (ro, i 
ed “Was ehin aor zi e den, Coun... Meri- ri ington, D. Crone 441) ington, D 1,240 
Gratis ce iatarere ,894| den, Conn......... 
All-stats East Ralph DeMatteis- Francis Toolin, Fall Joseph Serapilia, 
eee Hayen, Conn... .1,878 Mac Som, E. - River, Mass..... 456 res rae 
laven?Conn..., .::-854! = == i ee Canton tee eee 
Chevy Chase Chevrolet, | Vernon Marsch-Frank Hilmar sacl Fe ae wiitam Bursey, 
ane was hington, Hugelmeyer, Balti- Baltimore, Md... 473) Wash., D. C..... 1,301 
Sree 2,081! more, Md.........85 | 
WOMEN 
1950) Frederick Generator- E. Branch-H. Smith, Estelle Warwington, Doris Leigh. Ports- 
UG as Balti- ery Norfolk, Va..... 768; Atilanta,Ga..... 399) mouth, Va...... 1,121 
1951 Sena’ 8S nS tees #0 A, Wissman-N. Lorraine Gulli, Betty Covelly, 
ods rbury, Wargo, Darien- Washington, Baltimore, Md... 1,151 ; 
eat eeraigs Grate .843| So.Norwalk,Conn. 748) D.C............ 431 : 
1952 Newneld Girls, Bridge- RR, Hovanic-R. Marti- E. ores Richmond, Anne Wissman, Stam- i 
port, Conn...... ar Nelli’ Bridgeport). 2h. = Watsa.. tees ae: 430| ford, Conn...... 1,186 : 


1953) Frederick Genera- 
Le a Bal- 

1954|Hyattsville Giris, ” 
Wash’ton, D.C 


1955| Brunswick Red 
Crowns, Baltimore, 


-1,740 


2S eae Rear eae : 

1956) New Essex, Balti- 
more, Md...... 

1957|Brunswick Red 
eeowas Balti- 


more, Md......1,8 
1958 Pultord’s, Washing- 


HOR, -DOC. >. 1,738) 
1959|Carousel-Eastway, 
Baltimore, Md, .1,882 


Conn. 
M. Tiphard-B Bar- 


Gladys Broska, Stam- . Gladys Broska, 


ger. Baltimore, aes ford, Conn k... ssw Stamford, Conn. 1,153 
L. *Eakeweal: John- Elaine Perlin, Nor- Mary Kuebler, Balti- 

son, Baltimore, TOUR, Vidi spekere ace 39 more, Md. toneea 1,139 

Md ba sue as ate ART 
Julie Dubiel-Ann Edith Christensen, Elizabeth Barger, 

Plude, Avon, Conn.766| Washington, D.'C..420| Baltimore, Md...1,152 . 
Lora Farmer-Helen Betty Mooney, ane Betty Mooney, Balti- 

Re Rich- aes more, Md.. .391) more, Md... 33 1,137 

THONG VB oi an 
Ruth Maincy-Bilize- Margie Yeatts, Rich- Mrs. Elizabeth 

beth ae, tae mond, Va@..... 6. 42) Barger, Baltimore, 

ington, D One as=, os Rar Wien Ce 

McNamara-A._ M. Simmons, Man- Lee Meyers, Baiti- 

‘Clark, New Bed- chester, Conn..... 396; more Md.’......1,126 

ford, Mass...... 758 = 
Ruth Freeman-Au- Dorothy Cridlin, Frances Wilson, 

drey Atkinson Richmond, Va... .432 Wa ee 

Baltimore, Md.....774 D.C. -1,190 


MIXED DOUBLES 


1950) E. Barger-W. Brozey, Baltimore, Md....792|| 1955) _ Frances Kupec-George Pellitier, Windsor- 
1951) B. Covelly-H. Lanasa, Baltimore, Md. ..807 _ Danielson.:Conn. : ); ssiets Gs nanan eee 792 
1952| H.Ploss, Seymour, Conn.-Jack White, 1956| Pearl Heim-George Young. Baltimore. Md. 809 
New Haven, Conn...............:00: 765||1957| Elaine Cozza-Joe Curran, Bridgeport,Conn.804 
1953) Marion Hamilton-Larkin Weedon, 1958) Kay EPiog Nema Chouinard, Fall River, 
a BYBSMID SOM IDS Coen ck in suiaters Ga 02 MASS tac epg 5 thee a 771 
1954] R. Reynolds-H. Peters, Waterbury- 1959; Ann Batford-Lou Kaye, Baltimore, Md. .810 
EIRLOWNCONN Syst >t S'.s.c haem atte nae 794 
Weightlifting Championships in 1959 
NATIONAL A. A. U, CHAMPIONSHIPS, York, Pa., July 31-Aug. 1 
Cl 
Class Winner, affiliation Press |Snatch| & Jak Total 
(Ibs.) | (Ibs.) | (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 
123 Ibs. Chuck Vinci, York Barbell Club. 235, | 2 
132 Ibs... Isaac Berger, York Barbell Club................. ot 396 380 780 
148 lbs.. Paul Goldberg, York Barbell Club. . 245 240 295 780 
165 Ibs... Tommy Kono, Hawaii York X.D.R........... °° 290 265 350 905 
181 lbs Jim George, A’mer. Coll, Modern Weightlifting Mains 280 275 345 moe 
-198 Ibs. Clyde Emrich, York Barbell CNOD..3s ie see oe 290 285 370 
Heavyweight.. .|Dave Ashman, York Barbell Club. a2 310 315 415 1 O40 
Mr. America Contest, 1959—1, Harry Johnson, 84 pts.; 2, Ray reenticaee 84; 3, Peter Ganios, 81. 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
2 Warsaw, Poland, Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
antamweight—Vladimir Stogov, USSR. Light-Heay 
yweight—Rud 
Featherweight—Marian Zielinski, Poland, 803 Ibs. | |: 085 5 Ibs. Or nt ae 


Middleweight—Tommy Kono, Honolulu, Hawaii, 


937 Ibs. 


iddle- -Heavyweight—Lewis Martin, Great Brit- 


ain, 979 lbs, 


Heavyweight—Jurij Vlasov, USSR, 1,110 Ibs, 


World Duck Pin 


MEN—Teams 
Single game—797 Winchester-Packard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Noy. i7, 1948. 
Three game set—2,135, National Premium Beer, 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 18, 1955. 
ae game set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


Ten game set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 11-12, 1941. 
38-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 


Season average—6 
Md., 1946-47 season. 


MEN—Doubles 

Single game—360, Truman Cowart-Billy Allen, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 17, 1954. 

Three game set—929 Mike Avon and Paul Jar- 
man, Washington, D.C., April 27, 1952. 

Four game set—1,122 D. Snyder and J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 

Five game set—1,428 Gene Sirbaugh and Andy 
Page, Atlanta, Ga., . 14, 1953. 

Ten game set—2,752 James Dietsch and John 
‘A ea Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


Twenty-five game set—6,352 Shirley Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 21, 9. 

Fifty game set—12,790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, Nef London, Conn., and Westerly, R. L., 
February-March, 1949. 

One hundred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
ski-Paul Gyome, Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 
April 1951. 

High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore. Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 
Single gana 2i0 Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 


Conn., Jan. , 1941. 
Three game set—542 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 
Mass., Feb. 2 


. 1943. 

Four game set—631, Walter Berthold, Rockville, 
Conn., Mar. 8, 1959. 

Five game set—786 Larkin Weedon, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 20, 1954. 

Ten game set—1,482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

Twenty-five game set—3,430 John Gaise, Balti- 
_more, Md., Jan. 1949. , 

Fifty game set—6,725 Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., 1939. 


Seventy-five game set—9,819 Steve Witkowski, 
Middletown, Conn., 1947. 

One Hundred game set—13,079 Ted Collett, New 
London, Conn., Dec., 1948. 

One hundred game set (continuous bowling)— 
12,466 Gordon MclIlwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 
1940. 

High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, New 
Britain, Conn., 1949-1950 season. 


~ RUBBERBAND DUCKPIN CLAS 
Quebec, P. Q., bowling under sanc 


Figure Skat 


S RECORD—In 


ing Cha 


Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records; Figure Skating 


tion of the Canadian Duckpin Bowling Cong 
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Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept. 1, 1959 


WOMEN—Te: 

Single game—749, Fulford’ 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 29, 1959. 

Three game set—1,965 Star Laundry Girls, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Jan. 28, 1951. 

Five game set—3,094 Pine Grove Dairy, Ports- 
mouth. Va., Apr. 29, 1955. 

Ten game set—5,438 5 Ven Star Champions, 
Washington, D. C.. Feb. 9-11, 1934. 

High season averages—586-64, Frank Jones, 
Silver Spring, Md 

WOMEN—Doubles 

Single game—338 Hazel Wells and Ruby Hov- 
unic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9, 194 

Three game set—826, Terry St. Pierre and Kay 
Foley, Fall River, Mass., May 22, 1959. 

Five game set—1,298 Elizabeth Barger and 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952 

Ten game set—2,572 Elizabeth Barger and Ethel 
Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952. 

Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy O’Brien and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 34. 

High season average—217 Naomi Zimmerman 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


Season. WOMEN — Individuals 

Single game—232, Vivian Walsh, Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 24, 1954. 

Three game set—471 Minerva Weisenborn, Bal- 
timore, Md., Mar. 14. 1953. 

Four game set—569, Ruth Kratz, Baltimore, Md., 
Apr. 7, 1956. 

Five game set—745 Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 9, 1951. 

Ten game set—i,355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 


Va., Oct. 25, 1936. 
Twenty-five game Se oe Maxine Allen, Dur- 


ham, N.C., December, : 
Fifty game set—6,433 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N.C., December, 1951. 
Seventy-five game set—9,537 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, N.C., January, 1952. 
High season average—124-29, Alva Brown, Balti- 
more, aes 1958-1959 season. 


MIXED—Doubles 

Single game—360 Lillian Russell and John Gaise, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14, 1949. 

Three game set—871—Carrie Fetrow and Daye 
Volk, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 3, 1956. 

Five game set—1,426 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950- 

Ten game set—2,736 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 

Fifty game set—12,883 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
ee and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 

Seventy-five game set—19,381 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
ham, A ee and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md. Janu- 
ary, : 


-man five game set in 1959, Andre Villeneuve, 
ress, scored 1,142 pins, 


AMS 
s Colony Radio-TV, 


a one 


mpionships in 1959 


WORLP CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Colorado Springs, 

Men—1, David Jenkins, United States; 2, Don- 
ald Jackson, Canada; 3, Tim Brown, United States; 
4, Alain-Giletti, France. 

Ladies—1, Caro] Heiss, United States; 2, Hanna 
Walter, Austria; 3, Sjoukje Dijkstra, Netherlands; 
4, Ina Bauer, West Germany. 

Pairs—l1, Barbara Wagner and Robert Paul, 
Canada; 2, -Marika Kilius and Hans Jurgen- 


Colo., Feb. 24-28 
Baumler, West Germany; 
Ronald Ludington, United States; 4 
and Otto Jelinek, Canada. 

Danee—1, Doreen D. Denny and J. L. Courtney- 
Jones, Great Britain; 2, Andree Jacoby and Donald 
Jacoby, United States; 3, Geraldine Fenton and 
William McLachlan, Canada; 4, Margie Ackles 
and Charles W. Phillips, Jr., United States. 


3, Nancy Ludington and 
, Maria Jelinek 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Rochester, N. 
Broadmoor S.C. 


Men’s Senior—David Jenkins,. 
Skating Club of 


Ladies’ Senior—Carol Heiss, 


New York. 
Pairs—Nancy Ludington and Ronald 


Senior 
Ludington, Commonwealth F.S.C 


Men’s Junior—Gregory Kelley, Skating Club of 
Boston. = > 

Ladies’ Junior—Laurence Owen, Skating Club 
of Boston. 


Junior Pairs—Judianne Fotheringill and Jerry 
Fotheringill, Lakewood W. C. 

Men’s Novice—Monty Hoyt, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Ladies’ Novice—Mary_Batdorf, Hershey F.S.C. 

Gold Dance—Andree Jacoby and Donald Jacoby, 
Buffalo S.C. 2 

Silver Dance—Marilyn Meeker an 
W.c. of Indianapolis. 

Team Point Score (Harned 
moor S.C., 58; Skating Club of Bos 
Angeles F.S.C., 44. 


U. S. Sectional Championships 


Easterns, Rye, N. Y., Jan. 8-10—Senior Men: 
Gregory Kelley, Skating Club of Boston. Ladies: 


d Larry Pierce, 


Trophy)—Broad- 
ton, 55;- Los 


© ee pe ae ee ee Or a ee 


Y., Jan. 29-Feb. 1 


Laurence Owen, Skating Club of Boston. Pairs: 
Maribel Owen and Dudley Richards, Skating Club 
of Boston. Gold Dance: Andree and Donald Jacoby, 
Buffalo S.C, Silver Dance: Mr. and_Mrs, Robert 
Dineen, Metropolitan F.S.C. Bronze Dance: Peggy 
Eastman, Garden State S.C. and Richard Hirsch, 
Metropolitan F.S.C. 


Midwesterns, Denver, 
Men: Tommy DeBaca, 


8-10—Senior 


Colo., Jan. 
Senior 


Broadmoor S.C. 


Ladies: Stephanie Westerfeld, Broadmoor S.C. 
Pairs: Sheila Wells and Tom Moore, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, Silver Dance: Thomasine Pierce 


Cincinnati F.S.C. Bronze Dance: 


and Roy Speeg, eave 
nati 


Marilyn Ochs and Gene Mulenpoh, Cine 
F.S.C, 

Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 8-10— 
Senior Men; Don M. Anthony, Los Angeles F.S.C. 
Senior Ladies: Rhode L. Michelson, Arctic Blades 
F.S.C. Pairs: Ila Ray and Ray Hadley, Jr., Seattle 
S.C. Gold Dance: Margie Ackles, Los Angeles 
F'S.C, and Charles Phillips, Arctic Blades F.S.C. 
Silver Dance: Diane Sherbloom and Roger Camp- 
bell, Los Angeles F.S.C. Bronze Dance: Hope Cuny 
and Mike Wayland, St. Moritz I.S.C. 


a i ee, - —_* 


Two- | ~ Five- 
Xe. Individual All Events Women Teams ees ‘eams 
: f S. Gantenbein-F, Fanatorium Majors, 
pe pass eee ae Pe nate 669| Grand Rapids...1,796| Schick, Fp er 1,21 Grand rn ae . 2,930 
1951|Ida Simpson, Buffa- Ao pppe he ne Sgt. genie Hickman bile 
ae Gall?..--5- “-++:1,788| Seattle, Wash. .1,179| _ dianapo apolls, Ir Ind. .2,705 
= Turner, . -M. Ho! 
Sai AS Centon . 672 wy ardena, Calif. . 1,854 ms eau sig Se a 7 ey Ohio 6 ase 2,854 
Ee rai 737 eeerelt M ch. . 1,886 prea, Mich. 521,244 mp etrolt, Mich. . .2,931 
E POLLS Sarees be Detroit, 
nate pen Marin, .. 668 ae re ..1,880 Gacioch, Rock- Chicago, Ill..... 2,734 
eng on OTE OSs. <a sw ieratel * 
i t = ion Ladewig, Wyllis Ryskamp- Falstaff, Chicago, 
see N Gord. Hl, .695| Gran S ion Ladewig, Blo ee 2,991 


‘Doris Knechtges, 


, Colum- 
ea waste Moe Detroit, Mich. .. 


us, Ohio......... 708 


Sporting Events—Women’s Bowling; F encing; 
Women’s International Bowling Champions and 


ari 
peta) aus 1,890) Grand Rapids, 
Mi 


(OS ere 1,264 


} nita Cantaline, Nellie Vella-Jean- Colonial Broach Co. 
a Sora The o-» 664 2 Detroit, Mich. ..1,859| nette med eves aia Detroit, Mich. . 2,881 
ckford, Ere 
= Mae Ploegman, Chi- Jean Schultz-Tess Allgauer Restaurant, 
ite Pcgien tenn Regia coud, Tes es 1,828/ Johns, Cleveland, Chicago, Ill. ....2,972 
Scr cA a ee 
1959 |Mae Ploegman Bolt, Pat McBride, Grand Sylvia Wene-Adele Bill Snethkamp- 
, Mich... .1.927 ho: , Phila- Chrysler, Detroit, 
ec 6°"). Rapid dapnis, Ba, sone +1263): AVEbO nae cele eee 3,030 


RECORDS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 


Season 


1951-1952 Marge Craig. Lafayette. Ind. 

1952-1953 Donna Jean Zimmerman, Akron, Ohio. 

1953-1954 Marion Gray, Plainfield, N. J.; Dorothy 
Focht, Akron, Ohio; Tillie Richards, Union, N. J 

1954-1955 Peggy Adams, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1955-1956 Stella Tencza, Bergen Co., N.J.; Carol 
Sipan, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Season 


1956-1957 Mary Pashoff, St. Louis, Mo. 

1957-1958 Marge Davison, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Judy Seki, Los Angeles, Calif.; Myrt Defily, San 
Antonio, Texas; Bette Teschner, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Marie Bedney, Owatonna, Minn. 


Fencing Championships in 1959 


6ith ANNUAL U. S. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 27-July 4 


Foil—Joseph Paletta, U. S. Naval Academy, 
Maryland. 

peer enty. Kolowrat, Fencers Club of New 
York. 

Sabre—Tom Orley, Pannonia A.C., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Women’s Foil—Pilar Roldan, Mexico, D.F. 

Foil Team—New York University (Martin Davis, 
Gene Glazer, Michael Dasaro). 


Epee Team—U. S. Modern Pentathlon (Larry 
Anastasi, Paul Pesthy, Richard Stoll). 

Sabre Team—Salle Santelli, New York, N. Y. 
(Robert Blum, Allan Kwartler, Chaba Pallghy, 
George Worth). - 

Women’s Team—Los Angeles A.C. 

Three-Weapon Team—Fencers Club of New 
York (Aubrey Seeman, foil; Henry Kolowrat, epee; 
Abram Cohen and Wally Farber, sabre). 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A, CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Annapolis, Md., Mar. 20-21 


Foil—1, Joseph Paletta, U. S. Naval Academy; 
a Gene Glazer, N.Y.U.; 3, Bruce Davis, Wayne 
State. 

Epee—1, Roland Wommack, U. S. Naval 
Academy; 2, Stephen Buchman, Columbia; 3, Jay 
Powell, Yale. 


| Univ.; 


Sabre—1, Alfonso Morales, U. S. Naval Academy; 


2, Mike Dasaro, N.Y.U.; 3, Stewart Reuter, 
Columbia. 


Team—1l, U. S. Naval Academy; 2, New York 
3, Columbia. 


62nd ANNUAL INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
New York, N. Y., Mar. 13-14 


Foil—Gene Glazer, New York University. 
Epee—Roland Wommack, U. S. Naval Academy. 
Sabre—Alfonso Morales, U. S. Naval Academy. 
Foil Team—New York University. 


Intercollegiate Women’s Fencing Ass’n. 
Sidoti, Jersey City State Teachers College. 
Marilyn Gerber, Dorothy Pohlman). 


Epee Team— U. S. Naval Academy, 
Sabre Team—New York University. 


Three-Weapon Team—New York University. 


Championships, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 18—Individual: Fran 
Team: Patterson State Teachers College (Patricia Dolan, 


Lawn Bowling Championships in 1959 


NATIONAL OPEN TOURNAMENT, AMERICAN 


LAWN BOWLING ASSN. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 31-Sept. 5 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—San Francisco LBC 
(Clive Forrester, skip, Al Martinez, George 
Pistone). 

Chicago Cup—San Francisco LBC (Alf Ander- 
80n, skip, Pete Smith, Jack Jago). 

Wisconsin Cup—Arroyo Seco LBC, Los Angeles 
(Richard Kilkins, skip, Frank Murray, Hugh 
Folkins). — 

California Trophy—Arroyo, Seco LBC, Los An- 
geles (Dave Cameron and L. Graham). 

Lakeside Trophy—Beverly Hills (Calif.) LBC 
(C. C. Waterbury and W. G. Hay). 

Western New York Trophy—Vancouver, B.C., 
eenada ee. ees aue Al Rae). 

runswick - Balke-Collender Trophy — Thoma: 
Stirrant, Long Beach, Calif, pea oe 

Pe otan Trophy—Carroll Chase, Glendale, 
alif. 

NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIPS 

St. Petersburg, Fla., February, 1959 

Chamber of Commerce Trophy—Norman Rich- 


ardson, Robert Bolling, John Pollard, St. Peters- 
burg LBC. 


St. Petersburg Times Trophy—Alex Barbour, Ray 
Jantzen, George Webster, St. Petersburg LBC. 
George Smith Trophy—A. H. Hartley and Fred 
Harrington, Clearwater, Fla. 
Stewart Tulloch Trophy—George Gerring and A. 
nae a Seg ee LBC, 
ewa rown Trophy—David Dunkerley, 
Stony Creek, Ont., Canada: s! mf 


Frank Hutton Trophy—A, H. Hartley, Clear- 


water, Fla, 
OTHER EVENTS 


United States Singles, Whitefield, NH. 
12-13—W, J. Tewksbury, Orlando Flas” =°P™ 
garnets ete peublee: eke Hill Falls, Pa., 
. 18-20—James n 

Pantucket, ae andelet and Robert Smart, 

nternational Match, St. Catherines, Ont Aug 
8—Provincial Assn. of Ontari [ E: 
ern Division ech ario 108, A.L.B.A. East: 

nter-Provincial Match, Ottawa, Ont., June 20 
Precise LBA 129, Provincial Assn, of Ontario 


Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 851 


Dog Show Winners 


At Poe there are two main divisions or classes of dogs, with a number of sub-divisions in each: 
sporting dogs—Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, and various hounds; the working dog group, 
including Sheepdogs, Boxers, Mastiffs, Collies, Eskimos, Great Danes, New oundlands, St. Bernards, 
etc.; the terrier group; the toy erou , including Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, Mexican Hairless, Pekingese. 
Pomeranians. To: es, etc. The second main group, non-sporting dogs, includes Boston Terriers, 
Bulldogs, Chowchows, Daimatians, French Bulldogs, Keeshonden, Poodles and Schipperkes. In 
113 different breeds are recognized and shown in the United States. A cumulative total of 6,355,200 
pedigrees had been id fap de as of Sept. 16, 1959. 

In 1958 the total registered by the American Kennel Club was 446,625, an increase of 10,000 over 1957. 
Hounds, aided by a large number of beagles, continued to head the variety groups. Leading breeds by 
registration were: Beagles, 68,434; Chihuahuas, 45,843; Poodles, 43,127; Dachshunds, 40,100; German 
Shepherds, 32,451; Boxers, 25,303; Cocker Spaniels, 23,321, 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden. New York, N. Y. 


Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
Ree Seale eS = | 
1945...|Chieling’s Signature............-+>- Scottish terrier........ Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
1946. _|Ch. Hetherington Modei Rhythm. .. .|Fox tertier, wire..-.... Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Caruthers If 
1947. . .|Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine.......... SI BSORGY's . 5-60 bade eis Mr. & Mrs, R. C. Kettles, Jr. 
1948. . .|Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket....... Bedlington terrier..... Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller = 
1949. _|Gh. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy... ..|/Boxer.........----+++- Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagaer 
1950. ..|Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edger- 

BtOUNE 1... se ne eit ene ..|Seottish terrier. .......|Mrs. John G. Winant 
1951...|Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest. ......|Boxer......-......+. Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 
1952...|Ch. Rancho Dobe'’s Storm..,......-- Doberman pinscher....|Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1953...|Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm.<......-+-- Doberman pinscher... .|Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1954. ..|Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine.....-. ..|Cocker spaniel. ......- Mrs. Carl BE. Morgan 
1955. ..|Ch, Kippax Fearnought........-.-+- Bulldogs se sade as is Dr. John A. Saylor 
1956. ..|Ch. Wilber White Swan............. Foy DOOdle™ sia. - ine Mrs. Bertha Smith 
1957. ..|Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur..........- Afghan hound......... Sunny Shay & Dorothy Chenade 
1958...|Ch. Puttencove Promise.......----.-- Standard poodle....... Mr. & Mrs. George Putnam 
1959. ..|Ch. Fontclair Festoon.......--...--. Miniature poodie...... Clarence Dillon 


OTHER DOG SHOW WINNERS IN 1959 

American Spaniel Club, New York, N. Y., Jan. 4 German Shepherd Dog Club of L. L, Freeport, 
—Ch, Artru Hot Rod, buff cocker—Mrs. Arthur |N. Y., May 2—Tanya von Edelhaus—Yorkdom 
Benhoff, Jr., Catonsville, Md. Kennels, Allentown, Pa. 

Maryland K. C., Baltimore, Md., Jan, 25—Ch. Trenton K. C., Trenton, N. J., May 3—Ch. 
Shirkhan of Grandeur, Afghan—Sunny Shay and | Ricefields Jon, Short-haired pointer—Ricefields 
pon eere nenede: Kennels, Aicies K. C. West Chester, Pa., May 9— 

Eastern Dog Club, Boston, Mass., Feb. 1—Ch. ester Valley K- C., Wes ester, Pa., 
Merrybrook’s Pair Reward, wire-haired fox terrier I a rcoeys Gargano e bloodhound—s. 
—Mrs. Franklin Koehler, Long Valley, N. 1. Pandie Club of America, Garden City, May 15 


Pug Dog Club of America, New York, N. ¥., Feb. | __Gh. Puttencove Moonshine—Puttencove Kennels, 
8—Ch, ee Mar-Ma-Duke—Gordon Win- Manchester, Mass. 
ders, Skokie, 2 53rd Ladies Kennel Assn. of America, Garden 


Afghan Hound Club of America, New York, City, N. Y., May 15—Ch. Tregoad's Vicky's Victor, 
N.Y, Feb. 8—Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur—Sunny | Kerry blue terrier—Seafren Kennels, Mechanics- 
Shay and Dorothy Chenade, Hicksville, L. I., N. ¥. | ville. Pa. 

Boston Terrier Club of New York, New York,| 57th Long Island K. C., Locust Valley, L. 1., 
N. Y., Feb. 8—Ch. Midwood Cavalier—Mrs. Celeste | nN. Y., May 17—Ch. Cote de Neige Sundew, Pem- 
C. Schulte, Cincinnati, Ohio. broke’ Welsh Corgi—Mrs. William B. Long, Con- 

16th American Boxer Club, New York, N. Y., | cord, Mass. 

Feb, 8—Ch. Hollee’s Top Preview—Donald F. 22nd Cocker Spaniel Club of New Jersey, White~ 
Starkweather, Detroit, Mich. house, N. J., May 22—Ch. Finetop’s Fancy Parade 

Bulldog Club of America, New York, N. Y., Feb. | —William J. Laffoun, Petersburg, Va. 
8—Ch. Vardona Frosty Snowman—Dr. Edward M. Irish Wolfhound Club of America, Red Bank, 
Vardon, Detroit, Mich. N. J., May 22—Ch. Brogan of Hillaway—Heilen 

‘American Fox Terrier Club, New York, N. ¥., | Dalton and Catherine Cram, Wayzata, Minn. 
Feb. 8—Ch. Merrybrook’s Fair Reward, wire-haired 5ith Dalmatian Club of America, Parsippany, 
“Mrs. Franklin Koehler, Long Valley, N. J. N. J., May 22—Ch. Green Starr’s Undergraduate— 

30th First Company 'Governor’s Foot Guard | Pennydale Kennels, Syosset, L. I. 

Assn., Hartford, Conn., Feb. 14—Holly Tree High 117th American Fox Terrier Club, Paramus, 
Knight, cocker spaniel—Mrs. Jesse Logan, Wil-|N. J., May 22—Baros’ Briartex Twinkle, wire- 
mington, Del. hair—Henry J. Sayres, Mechanicsville, Pa. 

Elm City K. C., New Haven, Conn., Feb, 15—Ch. Monmouth County K. C., Oceanport, N. J., May 
Americ of Kobe, Samoyed—Mrs. Bernice B. Ash- | 23—Ch. Yankee Pride Col. Stump, miniature 
down, Manhasset, L. Dee 5 watts F § schnauzer—Mrs. Joseph Sailer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

83rd Pekingese Club of America, White Plains, Plainfield K. C., Linden, N. J., May 24—Ch. 
N. ¥., Mar. 1—Nia Bon Tia of Orchard Hill— | yankee Pride Col. Stump, miniature Schnauzer— 


~ Richard S. Quigley, Lock Haven, Pa. Mrs. Joseph Sailer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mord Providence County K. C., Providence, R. I., 59nd Framingham K. C., Framingham, Mass., 
Mar. 15—Ch. Honey Hollow Stormi Rudio, Great | May 31—Ch. Fezziwig Ceiling Zero, Old English 
Dane—Cathryn Clarke, Medford, N. J. sheepdog—Serena and Hendrik van Rensselaer, 


K. C. of Northern New Jersey, Teaneck, N. J., | Summit, N. J. : 
Mar. 22—Ch. Windjammer’s_ Passkey, cocker | 27th Greenwich K. C., Greenwich, Conn., June 
spaniel_W. Emlen Roosevelt, Far Hills, N. J. 6—Ch. Calartha Mandarin of Jehol, Pekingese— 
Inter’l. K. C. of Chicago, Chicago, Til., Apr. 5— | Nigel Aubrey-Jones and R. William Taylor, Mon- 
Ch, Chik T’Sun_of Caversham, Pekingese—MTr. | treal, Que. : 
and Mrs. C. C. Venable, Atlarita, Ga. Longshore-Southport K. C., Fairfield, Conn., 
55th Rhode Island K. C., Cranston, R. I., Apr. | June 7—Ch. Musi of Villa Malta, Maltese—Dr. 
5—Calartha Mandarin of jehol, Pekingese Nee! oe iain were Calvarcsl, Bee aa a 
te * illiam Taylor, ontreal, ‘utnam ef oy armel, i cr y —Ch. 
wuubrey-Jones “and .R BY Crikora Commotion, miniature poodle—Mrs. J. 


ath Virginia K. C., Richmond, Va., Apr. 11— Donald Duncan, New York, N. Y¥ 


ing Star de Luchar, Skye terrier— Holyoke K. C., South Hadley, Mass., July 19— 
Ge chor Kennels, New York, N. Y. Ch, Crikora Commotion, miniature poodle—Mrs, 
Twin Brooks K. C., West Orange, N. J., Apr. 12 | J. Donald Duncan, New York, N. Y. 
—Ch. Windjammer’s Passkey, cocker spaniel—W. Rockland County K. C., Ladentown, N. Y¥., Aug. 
Emlen Roosevelt, Far Hills, N. J. 30—Ch. Celloyd Daniel, smooth dachshund—Lloyd 
Baltimore County K. C., Timonium, Md., Apr. | Case, Torrington, Conn. ; 
19—Ch. Pinetop’s Fancy Parade, cocker spaniel— 25th Somerset Hills K. C., Far Hills, N. J., Sept. 


and Mrs. Rose Robbins, 5—Ch. Bengal Sabu, Airedale—Barbara Strebeigh 


William: J. Latoon, JT-, and Tuck Dell, Birchrunville, Pa. 


Petersburg, Va. 

unty K. C., Bel Air, Md., Apr. 20— 42nd Westchester K. C., Purchase, N. Y., Sept. 

Be eetorick apd Nidda, long-haired dachshund— 6—Ch. Storm’s Donner, Doberman Pinscher—Peter 
rs. Osborn Howes Chestnut Hill, Mass. Mehlich, New York, N. Y. 


M * 
K. C., Stanton, Del., Apr. 25 Ox Ridge K. C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 19—Ch. 
ae oe ae eeraige Sundew, Pembroke Welsh } Blanhart Bewitching, Scottish terrier—Blanche E. 


— . William Long, Concord, Mass. Reeg, Wantagh, N. Y. F 
bt Pen Treaty K. Ce Chester, Pa., Apr. 26— Sewickley Valley K. A., Sewickley, Pa., Sept. 19 
Ch. Crikora Commotion, miniature poodle—Mrs. | —-Ch. Tregony Tuba, bull terrier—Dr. E. 5S. Mont- 
J. J. Donald Duncan, Greenwich, Conn, gomery, Tarentum, Pa. 
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Sporting Events Record Game Fish 


World Record Fish Ca 


= tional Fish As 
Source: (Salt-water) Interna ee ae i Hon; on water) Field & ‘Stream tages 


SALT-WATER FISH. All-tackle records, both men and women. 


Species ___ Weight Length Girth | Where caught Date Angler 
Albacore.,....- vee ae. [269 IDS. 3’ 6” 32%" St. Helena gE P. Allen 
Amberjack....... ..++| 1201bs.8 02. | 5’ 2” 40” Kona, T. H. ina Cc. W. McAlpin 
Barracuda, Great. 103% tbs. tl ig 314%" Bahama Islands 1932 Cc. = iene 
Bass, Cal. Black Sea...| 514 Ibs. 7 21 32 San Clemente, Aug, 29, J. Pa 
Bass, Cal. White Sea..| 83 Ibs. 12 0z,| 5’ 534" 34” can Felipe, oon me L. PE 
Bass, Channel........| 83 Ibs. 4’ 4” — 29” a4 Charles, Aug. 5, Zack Waters, Jr. 
Bass, Giant Sea. . 551 Ibs, 94” .,...,..] Galveston Bay. ——- G. Pangarakis 

'exas 
Bass, Sea......-...-. 8 Ibs. L%i0?, 19% Ba pride oe Fe, H. R. Rider 
und. Mass. 
Bass, Striped......... 73 lbs. 60” 30%” Vineyard Aug 17, Cc. B. Church 
Fe 3 Sound, Mass. 91 ; 
Blackfish (or Tautog).| 21 lbs. 6 oz. | 2744” 2314" Cape May, N.J. sere R. N. Sheafer 
Bluefish.......... .+.| 24 Ibs. 302. | 3° 5" 22” San Miguel, a 27, | M.A. da Silva 
Azor 
BOneNs. os ise sss ees 18 Ibs. 2 oz. v5" 17%" oe = 14, Willis Badua 
Bonito, Oceanic...... 39 Ibs. 15 02.| 3°3% 28” Walker Cay, Jan, 21, F. Drowley 
mas 
ODI aisles. cess s ..| 102 Ibs, &’ 10" 34” cere Charles, aed = J. E. Stansbury 
a. ¢ y 
CUM ert kines. e| %2 Lbs. 4’ 5” 34” eck Ore — 22, E. E. Belek 
onn. 958 
Dolphin... 5... «++| 76 lbs. Be Ce a a tits -| Acapulco, Mex. ee hi 24, | R. G. Stotsbery 
Drum, Black......... 94 Ibs. 8 oz. 4° 316" 42” Cape Charles, | Apr. James L. John- 
20 Ibs. BE hae ha 32” oak Beach, Sept. 7, FH Kessel 
e 
Flounder, Summer....| } 20 lbs. 7 oz. | 3’ 1” 2914” Consteliation July © Mrs. M. Fred- 
ock, L.I.,N. 195 
20 lbs. 2 oz.| 2710" 2934” Montauk, Sept. 30, GF Schwinser 
Bee cing IN. X. 1958 
ackerel.......... 77 Ibs. 5’ 5” 29” eae _ me Cc. O. Potts 
Marlin, Blue......... 756 Ibs. 14’ 66” San Juan, P. R.} Apr. 19, Allen Sherman, 
Marlin, Black........ 1,560 Ibs. 146” 67 9” Cabo Blanco, ine Pere) Glassell, Jr. 
Marlin, Pacific Blue...! 1,002 lbs. 14°74" 74" Honolulu, noe +3, ess 8. Parker. 
Marlin, Silver........ 911 Ibs. 13’ 4’ 76” Kona. T..H. Nov. 16. pate Scott 
Marlin, Striped....... 692 Ibs, WB Ode baicelstatie Balboa, Calif. Pee. A. Hamann 
Marlin, White........ 161 Ibs. 8’ 8” 33” Miami, Fla. fore bo L. F. Hooper 
. i . EF. 
0 | ee «| 42 Ibs. 4 oz. i he 3314” pou Grande, Sept 11, | R. A. Martin 
1 
Polack. .i......0....) 40-Lbs, 3’ 1134" 28” Rockport, erage Walter F. Church 
Roosterfish........... 100 Ibs, 4’ 6” 32” Poy gL M. Barrenechea 
Sailfish, Atlantic...... 123 Ibs. 10’ 4" 32%" walker sod Apes H. Teetor 
BW 1950" ; 
Sailfish, Pacific....... 221 Ibs, LOS OP meee orete tite Bante Cruz Is., | Feb. 12, C. W. Stewart 
i F alapagos 194 
Sawfish........... 754 lbs. 15°77" = =9814" Taboquilla Bay,| Jan. 29, Jack Wagner 
Shark, Blue.... ..| 334 lbs. 10/9" 43" Montes Aug 27 J. Duciewi 
' Sie . Duciewicz 
Wie Xe 
Shark, Mako.......,. 1,000 Lbs. Des elie oct ie oe Mores Island, Mar i, B. D. H. Ross 
; . ai, 194 
eae Man gives = 2,664 Ibs. 16’ 10” 9’ 6” Ceduna, So. Ae 1, Alfred Dean 
Shark, Porbeagie... |: 271 Ibs. 87.2” 4g Looe, England A 18 M 
i ug. 18, rs. Hett; 
Shark, Thresher, . . P73 115 Fae ad ier Bay ie Islands, een eathorne 
Sharky Tigery.. sa 1,422 lbs. Lowe NOB? 1937 * Bee 
5 Cape Moreton: July 20, J. H. Robin- 
Snook, or Robalo. 50 Ibs. 8 ed? Seat oo 1958 ue 
OZ. 4’ 7 
to te Gatun Spillway,| Jan. 2 J. W. And 
ee Aah Cana Zone 944 oie, organ 
OAT ise: aie oleic aria 1,182 Ibs. 14/1114" 78” 194 
A 11%" 78) Iquique, Chile May 7, L. Marron 
BERNE on0s Gai veces 04d 283 Ibs. 1 Rl ae L. Maracaibo, Mario M 
Tuna, Allison Venezuela ” 1956 " oe 
ellowhn)........; 265 lbs 6’ 1" 53” 
Ss. Makua, T. H. I 
Tapa, Avanti July Bhi J. W. Harvey 
BOB VOR ei ce 209 Ibs. a 
s. 602.) 5°10” 46” Madeira Sept. 24, | A. dos Santos 
Tuna, Pacific Big-Eyed| 435 Ibs. 79” 6336" _|- Cabo Blanco nN eh Ribeiro 
Tuna, Blackfin.......| 44 lbs. 8 oz. 3°54" Www" Gana = oer ee 
AO ra Jan. 2 
Tuna, Bluefin........| 977 lbs. 98" garg Bt. 1957 ’ G. B. Mercurio 
4 nn Bay, Sept. 4, 
NGG ary ot eee 136 Ibs. 6’ 414" ” Nes 19 0 2 Me 
“AN 34% E. Boynton In-| Apr. 8 R.J.G 
WOARASH 3 5/25 5%,0\0.0's 17 Ibs. 8 oz. | 3’ 10% 19” Mullica ‘wi 1955 per 
a 3 River, Bebe 30, A. Weisbecker, Jr. 
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Salt Water Fish (cont. 
4 Species 


Weight Length| Girth | Where caught Date Angler 
i Weakfish, Spotted. ...| 15 ibs. 3 0z. | 2'10%"| 20%” oe Pierce, Le 13, G. W. Hubbard 
, a. 
Yellowtail....... F 105 lbs. 8 5” 40” Bahia de To’ Apr. 30, M. A. Yant 
‘ 12% oz. lambopo, eta 1955 
[a VERESH-WATER FISH 
Species Weight Length| Girth | Where caught Date Angler 
Biack Bass, Large- 22 Ibs. 4 oz. 32%" 284” Montgomery June 2 Geo Ww. 
mouth Lake, Ga. 1932) ao ae 
a ae. Small- 11 Ibs. 15 02.| 27” 2136” ae at July 9, David L. Hayes 
7 ake, Ky. 1955 
Black Bullhead....... 8 lbs. 24” 1734” i Waccabue,| Aug. 1, Kani Evans 
= Sie 1951 
Bluegill Sunfish....... 4 Ibs. 12 oz, 15” 18" “tis Lake, Apr. 9. T. S. Hudson 
a. 1950 
BOARS Mit, ates o cists. ciie's O's 55 tbs. 5 02. 42” 31” Cserweee Jab 10, Frank Ff 
e, mn. 5: wein 
Catfish, Blue or 94 Ibs. 8 oz. 56” 35” James R., So. May 22, Roy A, Groves 
Mississippi Dak. 1949 
Catfish, Channel...... 55 Ibs. 50” 27” James River, May 18, Roy A. Groves 
South Dakota 1949 
HatT CAT CHIC: 052... 17 lbs. 12 oz. | 38” 22” aire Lake, nag. R. Douglas Perey 
ue. 7 
Crappie, Black.......| 5 lbs. 19%” 1834” Santee-Cooper | Mar. 15, | Paul EB. Foust 
Lake, S. C. 1957 
Crappie, White....... 5 tbs. 3 0z. 21” 19” ae Dam, are ae Fred L, Bright 
SS. 
Gar, Alligator........ 279 Ibs. 93” EA a Ost ae Grande R., Care Bill Valverde 
ms exas 
Gar, Longnose........ 50 lbs. 5 oz. 724%" 22%" reas, River, aes eee Townsend Miller 
exas 
Grayling, Arctic...... 4 ibs. 19” 11%" Clearwater R., | May 30, Dr. Van B. 
Sask. 1955 Weber y 
Muskeilunge......... 69 lbs. 15 oz. | 6414” 31%" St Lawrence Sept. 22, | Arthur Lawton 
River, N. Y. 1957 
Perch, White........- 4 \bs. 12 oz. 19%” 13” Messalopskee June 4, Mrs. Earl Small 
Lake, Maine 1949 
Pickerel, Eastern Chain} 9 Ibs. 3 oz. Vy Li ees Wiis Stn Siedtord Lakes, po oe) Frank McGovern 
Pike, Northern....... 46 Ibs. 2.0z. | 52%" | 25” Sacandaga Sept. 15, | Peter Dubuc 
Res., N. Y¥ 1940 
Salmon, Atlantic...... 79.2 ibs. Tanaelv, Nor. 1925 Henrik Henriksen 
Salmon, Chinook..... 83 Ibs. e mpqua River, 1910 F. R. Steel 
reg. 
Salmon, Silver........ 31 Ibs. ee osc ee eee | Cowichan Bay,,|; Oct. 1, Mrs. Lee Hall- 
B.C. 1947 berg 
Salmon, Landlocked 22 Ibs. 8 oz. 36° est. 20] Sebago Lake, Aug. 1, Edward Blakely 
and Ouananiche. ... Maine 1907 
PARRTISOD G2 ie fe'eie: «avi e Sr 8 lbs. 3 oz. BO es eet tetera Garrison Re- Oct. 16, Henry O. An- 
5 servolr, N. D. 1957 derson 
Sturgeon, White...... 360 lbs. 111” 86” oars River, suiree: Willard Cravens 
C) 
Trout, Brook ........ 14% Ibs. 31%” 1136” Nipigon River, | July, Dr. W. J. Cook 
Ontario 1916 
Trout, Brown.......- 39% Ibs. | in eel ancsatem, | eoon Awe, 1866 W. Muir 
Scotland 
Trout, Cut-throat..... 41 Ibs. 3y’ Fe ice eval. Lake, aR J. Skimmerhora 
Nev. 
Trout, Golden......-- 11 tbs. 28” 16’ Cooks Lake, au Charles S. Reed 
y yo. 
Prout, Lake..2....... 63 lbs. 2 02, 51%” 3234” Lake Superior ey Hubert Hammers 
37 Ibs. 404" 28” Lake Pend Nov. 25, Wes Hamlet 
11 tbs. 8 oz. | 33” 4” ake Sunapee, ug. 1, rnest Theo- 
Trout, Sunapee......- 8 4 NH. 1054 Lani 
Trout, Dolly Varden. .| 32 bs. 401%” 29%" “i zene Oreille, eae Ay N. L. Higgins 
aho 
f 22 . 4 02. 386%" 21” Niagara River, | May 26, Patrick Nooo 
Walleye. —-2.0-«1+---- 22 Ibs. 4 02 MG Oataio rs 


Angling and Casting Championships in 1959 


TAL ASSOCIATION OF ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS 
nero’ Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 18-23, 1959 


Men’s Combined Championships Accuracy Baits—Benjie Fontaine, New Orleans, 
All Around—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio. La.; 194 pts. Single Event 
All Distance—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio; | Trout Fly Distance—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
3,184 ft. ty _ | cisco, Calif.; 160 ft. average; long cast, 167 ft. 
All Accuracy—William Peters, Toledo, Ohio; Saimon, Fly Distance—Jon Tarantino; 211 ft. 
392 pts. A average; long cast, . (new record), 
2 Pts. ve Flies—Jon- Tarantino, San Francisco, |" 34 oz. Bait Distance—Marion Garber, Toledo, 


Calif.; 1,113 ft. F _ | Ohio; 35715 ft. average; long cast 364 ft. 

Distance Baits—Sib Liotta, Cleveland, Ohio; 5% oz. Bait Distance—Sib Liotta, Cleveland, Ohio; 

2,221 ft. : 1 a il 42014 ft. average; long cast, 436 ft. ’ 
‘Accuracy Flies—(tie), Dick Fujita, Tom Sibila, Dry Fly Accuracy—Baldi Darnay, Kansas City, 

both Cleveland, Ohio; Steve Aleshi, Baldi Darnay, | yo.; 99 pts. 

poth Kansas City, Mo.; Marion Garber, Toledo, Wet Fly Accuracy—Clem Forcade, St, Louis, 


: Jim Randall, Hartford, Conn, _|Mo.; 100_pts. 
mma oes Baits—John Crewdson, Chicago, Ill.; 3 2 es Dp erie See Sutphin, Indian- 
5 apolis, Ind.; 0 pts. 
197 Pts. | adies’ Combined Championships Pye oz. Bait Accuracy—Jim Kangas, Toledo, Ohio; 
All Accuracy—Mel Gavin, St. Louis, Mo.; 390 | 99 pts. Ladies’ Single Events 
ee Flies—Mel Gavin, 192 pts. eles Fly Accuracy—Mel Gavin, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Accuracy Baits—Mel Gavin, 194 pts, Wet. Fi, Accursey—Janioe Specht, Pittsburgh, 
Intermediates’ Combined Pa.; 100 pts. 
All Raratnor—tie, Benjie Fontaine, New Orleans, 3§ oz. Bait Accuracy—Edna Mae Wilson, Colum - 


La.; John Seroczynski, Hammond, Ind.; 386 pts. | bus Ohio; 98 pie ee t 
‘ — ynuski, Hammond, 56 oz. Bait Accuracy—Norma Collins, ong 
nas ty are ce ea Beach, Calif.; 97 pts. 


—- y 


Alabama—Director, Division of Game, Fish and 
Eoanods, Department of tion, Mont- 
gom s 

Regional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, P.O. Box 2021, Juneau. 
ee eecior. ag and Fish Commission, 
Arizona State Bu: “ee eget ¥ ; 
‘ ‘Director, Department of Fish and 
Game, 722 


ict" ame and Fish Commision, 

1530 Sherman Spies Sige Med 5. Tat piateniaenaiat 

oe tot Ganevand PER 

District of Seeethesuerintendenk Metro- 
politan Police, W: 


Tallah: 
5 assee. 
Geergia—Director, Game and Fish Commission, 
#12 State Capitol, Atlanta 3. 
Hawaii—Fish and 


, Game and Fresh Water Fish = and aS Pierre. 


of 
Baise 
Ulinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
eld. 
irector, Division of Fish and Game, 
Department of Conservation, 311 West Washing- 
ton Street, Indian: aR 9. 
Towa—Director, State Conservation Commission, 
Bast Seventh and Court Streets, Des Moines 29. 
Forestry, Fish and Game 
issioner, 


Department of Fish 
and Wildlife Resources, ort. 

Louisiana—Secretary-Director, State Wildlife and 
Fisheries Commission, 126 Civil Courts Building, 
New Orleans 16. 

‘commissioner, Department on Inland 

Fisheries and Game, State House, Augusta. 
Director, Game and Inland Fish 
Commissien, 514 Munsey Building, Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries 
Se 

irector, Department o: onserva- 
tion, Lansing 26. 

Minnesota—Commissioner, Department of Con- 
Servation, State Office Building, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi—Director, Game and Fish Commis- 
Sion, P.O. Box 451, Jackson. 

Director, Conservation Commission, 
Monroe Building, Jefferson City. 

Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, De- 
Partment of Fish and Game, Helena. 

Nebraska—Executive Secretary, Game, Foresta- 
tion and Parks Commission, Lincoln 9. 

Nevada—Director, Fish and Game Commission, 
51 Grove St., Reno. 

New Hampshire—Director, Fish and Game De- 
Partment, State House Annex, Concord. 

New Jersey—Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development, Division of Fish 
and Game, 230 W. State St., Trenton 7. 

New Mexico—State Game Warden, Department 
Game and Fish, Santa Fe. 

New ¥York—Commissioner, 
ment, Albany 7. 

North Carolina—Executive Director, Wildlife Re- 
Sources Commission, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Commissioner, Game and Fi 
Department, Capitol Building, Bismarck. = 


Conservation Depart- 


Fish and Game Cantinixsioners of 


Source: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 


United States and : 


of Wild Life, 
Qhio—Chief, Division 


aunts ar 

“Director, t of Wildlife 
Sees — Capi Building, Room 118, 
ee fete Game Director; State Game Com- 


miss: . O. Box 4136, Portland 8. 
Ponucyieiain: es6ciee Director, Pennsylvania 
Game 


Commission, is 
Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce Divisich at’ Fisheries “ood in 
San Juan, 
¥e and Con- 

den 
ou , Wildlife Resources 
i m, Columbia. 

eeate kate ica Department of Game, 


nnessee—. , Tennessee Game and Fish 
Commission, Cordell Hull Bldg., 6th Avenue North, 


Nashville 3. 
tive Secretary, Game and Fish 
SS — 


Director, Fish and Game Com 
1596 West North Seg yee Lake City 16. 


ee nn ee and Game Service, 
ntpelier. 
v Executive Director 


irginia— , Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, P. O. Box 1642, Rich- 


mond 13. 
Washington—Director, Department of Game, 
509 Fairview Avenue, North Seattle 9. 
West Virginia—Director, Conservation Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Director, Conservation Department, 
State Office Building, Madison 2. 
Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, Cheyenne. 


CANADA 
Ps ign get Pr Canadian Wildlife Service, 
wa. 

Alberta—Fish and Game Commission, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—Game Commissioner, Office 
of Game Commission, 567 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver. 

Manitoba—Director, Game and Fisheries Branch, = 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 

nnipeg. 

New Brunswick—Chief, Fish and Wildlife 
ata Department of Lands and Mines, Fred- 
ericton. 

Newfoundland—Director, Wildlife Division, De- 
perenens of Mines and Resources, P. O. Box 127, 

{. Johns. 

Northwest Territories—Deputy Commissioner of 
N.W.T., Vimy Bldg., Ottawa. 

Nova Scotia—Deputy Minister of Lands and For- 
ests, 513 Prince St., Truro. 

Ontario—Chief, Fish and Wildlife Division, De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, Toronto 2. 

Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister of In-« 
dustry and Natural Resources, Charlottetown. 

Province of Que eneral Superintendent, 
Department of Game and Fish, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan—Game Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Saskatchewan Re- 
sources Building, Regina. 

Yukon Territory—Commissioner, Yukon Terri- 
tory, White Horse, Y. T. 

Mexico—Secretaria de Agricultura y Ganaderia, 
Direccion General Forestal y de Caza, Mexico, 


Lacrosse Champions in 1959 


18th Annual North-South All Star 
more. Md.. June 5—South 10, North 9. 

National Open Championship—Mt. Washington 

liimore, Md. 

National Lntercollegiate Champions—Co-cham- 
ions: Johns Hopkins Univ.: University of Mary- 

a; United States Military Academy. 

Ivy League Champions—Princeton; runners-up, 
Cornell. he 

Cy Miller Champions (Class A)—Johns Hopkins 
Uniy., University of Maryland; United States 
Military Academy. 

Laurie Cox Champions (Class B)—Baltimore 
University. . 

Roy Taylor Champions (Class C)—(tie), Lehigh 


ace Balti- 


1940—North 6, South 5 
1941—South 7, North 6 
1942—North 6, South 3 
1843—South 9, North 5 
1944—1945—(Not played) 
1946—North 14, South 14 
1947—North 15, South 3 


NORTH-SOUTH LACROSSE 


1948—North 11, South 6 
1949—South 11, North 6 
1950—North 12; South 8 
1951—North 12; South 11 
1952—South 15, North 7 
1953—South 12) North 9 
1954—North 13; South 11 


University and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Midwest Champions—Oberlin College. 
1959 ALL-AMERICA LACROSSE TEAM 


Attack....William K. Morrill, Jr., Johns Hopkins 
k. -..James Webster, Jr., Johns Hopkins 
John Howland, Rutgers 


Midfield. nv.0. en ee Charles Getz, Army 

Midfield. . Agostino M. DiMaggio, Washington Coll. 

Midfield John Heyd, Princeton 

Defenseti5.utn. eee Donald P. Tillar, Army 

Defense obert Schwartzberg, Maryland 

ae .. William Morton, Dartmouth 
0a. 


Randall Malin, Dartmouth 
SERIES RECORD 


1955—South 12, North 11, 
1956—South 20, North 10 
1957—North 14, South 10 
1958—South 26, North 6 
1959—South 10, North 9 


See S ee 


Source: Hermann Helms, pub’ 
fone vs. Hungary, Vienna, Austria—Hungary, 
227 472+ 
Berlin Championship, Berli — 
Darea, bate. Pp, rlin, Germany—Klaus 
verwijk International, Beverwijk, Nether- 
lands—Fridrik Olafsson, Iceland, Tes. Prag 
Bognor-Regis International, Bognor-Regis, Eng- 
Jand—(tie), Denis W. Mardle, Cheltenham, Eng- 
eee arne aden sei ee Austria, 8-2, 
ampionship, or England—(tie), 
H. Golombek, M. J. Haygarth and J. ee ay 
Chile International, Santiago, Chile—(tie), 


-udek Pachman, Czechoslovakia, and Boris Ivkov, 


Yugoslavia, 9-3. 


Greater New York Championship, New York— 
Paul Benko, New York, Bleed. i ce 
Hastings International, Hastings, England— 


Wolfgang Unzicker, Leipzig, East Germany, 8-1. 

Holland vs. West Germany, Amersfoort, Hol- 
land—West Germany, 1112-812. 

Hungarian International, Lake Balaton, Hun- 
gary—Ratmir Cholmov, Soviet Union, 10-3, 

Madrid International, Madrid, Spain—(tie), F. 
J. Perez and Arthur Pomar, 17-2. 

Manhattan ©. C. Championship, New York— 
Arthur B. Bisguier, New York, 742-212. 

Mar del Plata International, Mar del Plata, 
Argentina—(tie), Miguel Najdorf, Argentina, and 
Ludek Pachman, Czechoslovakia, 1045-342. 

Marianski-Lazne International, Marianski, 
Czechoslovakia—L. Polugaevsky, Soviet Union, 


ah -3 Lo. 
arshall C. C. Championship, New York, N. We 
—Manhattan C. C., New York, 742-542. 


Moscow International, USSR—(tie), 
David Bronstein, 
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her, American Chess Bulletin 


New Jersey Open Championship, Newark, N. 
—Walter J. Shipman, meee Work bale ee <b 

New York State Championship, Schenectady, 
N. Y.—August E, Rankis, New York, 7-2. 

Oxford vs. Cambridge, London—(tie), 342-342. 

Peru International, Lima, Peru—(tie), Lu 
<PUnDIbe Pacer Oncaea and Boris Iykoy, Yugo- 

Rosenwald Trophy Tournament, New York— 
Bobby Fischer, Brooklyn, N. ¥., 842-24. 
-:Scoftish Championship, Glasgow—Peter Coast, 

727+ 72+ 

nd Canadian Open Championship, Winnipeg, 
Canada—Dr. Elrod Macskasy, British Columbia, 
Canada, 10-0. 

Spanish Championship, Santa Cruz, Tenerife, 
Spain—Arthur Pomar, 1142. 

Soviet Championship, *Moscow—Tigran Pet- 
rosian,, Soviet Union, 1342-542. 

3rd Western Open Championship, Milwaukee, 
Wisc,—Paul Benko, New York, 7%2-42. 

U. S. Amateur Championship, Asbury Park, N, J. 
—Russell Chauvenet, Silver Spring, Md., =0, 

United States Championship, New York—Bobby 
Fischer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 842-242. 

U. S. Junior Championship, Omaha, Nebr.— 
Robin Ault, Cranford, N. J., 7-2. 

U. S. Open Championship (Men), Omaha, Nebr. 
—arthur B. Bisguier, New York, 10-2. 

U. S. Open Championship (Women), Omaha, 
Nebr.—Sonja Graf Stevenson, Los Angeles, Cal, 

World Junior Championship, Muenchenstein, 
Switzerland—Carlos Bielicki, Argentina, 842-242. 

World Students’ Tournament, Budapest, Hun- 
gary (team )—Bulgaria, 4045, 4 

World Women’s Championship, Moscow—Eliza- 
beth Bykova, Soviet Union, 84-54%. 

Yugoslavia vs. USSR, Kiev—USSR, 2445-1542. 

Zurich Jubilee Tournament, Zurich, Switzer- 


Spassky, 7-4. land—Mikhail Tal, Soviet Union, 1112-342. 
World Chess Chanvpions 

1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany | 1935-37 Dr, Max #uwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 

1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, USSR 

1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1946-47 (Vacant) 

1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 1948-56 Mikhail Botyinnik USSR 

194-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany i ae ee 

1921-27 Jose R Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 1957 Vassily Smyslov, USSR 

1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine. Moscow, USSR 1958-59 Mikhail Botvinnik, USSR 


Badminton Championships in 1959 


6TH U. S. OPEN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Detroit, Mich., Apr. 1-4 

Men’s Singles—Tan Yoe Hok, Indonesia, de- 
feated Charoen Watanasin, Thailand. 

Ladies’ Singles—Judy Devlin, Baltimore, Md., 
defeated Dorothy O'Neil, Conn. 

Men's Doubles—Teh Kew San and Lim Say Hup, 
Malaya, defeated Wynn Rogers and Joe Alston, 


Calif. 
Women’s Doubles—Judy and Sue Devlin, Mary- 


land, defeated Ethel Marshall and Bea Massman, 


New York. 
Mixed Doubles—Judy. Devlin and Bunky Roche, 
Maryland, defeated Lois and Joe Alston, Cali- 


fornia. 
U. S. JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Towson, Md., Mar. 26-29 

Men’s Singles—Stan Hales, California, deteated 
Jack Keating, Michigan 

Ladies’ Singles—Patsy_ Hitchens, Delaware, de- 
feated Sharon Pritula, Michigan. ; 

Men’s Doubles—Stan Hales and Bill Foy, Cali- 


fornia. defeated Dan Rudy and John Snead, Mary- 


and. 

Ladies’ Doubles—Helen Carter, California, and 
Faith Ferris, Delaware, defeated Janet Ogilvie 
and Pat Lord, both New York. 

Mixed Doubles—Jack Keating and Sharon 
Pritula, Michigan, defeated Bill Foy and Helen 
Carter, California. 


ALL-ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Wembley, England, Mar. 18-21 


Men’s Singles—Tan Yoe Hok, Indonesia, defeated 
Ferry Sonneville, Indonesia. 

Ladies’ Singles—Heather Ward, England, de- 
feated Judy Devlin, United States. 

Men’s Doubles—Teh Kew San and Lim Say Hup, 
Malaya, defeated Jorgen Hansen and Henning 
Borch, Denmark. 

Ladies’ Doubles—W. C. E. Rogers and E. J. 
Timperley, England, defeated Judy and Sue Dey- 
lin, United States. 

Mixed Doubles—Poul Nielsen and Inge Hansen, 
Denmark, defeated Jorgen Hansen and Kirsten 
Granlund, Denmark. F 


National Shuffleboard Championships in 1959 


Source: National Shuffiebeard Association 
51th SEMI-ANNUAL NATIONAL SINGLES TOURNAMENT 


Bradenton, 
Men’s Open—Farrell Bruner, Lakeland, Fla. 


Ladies’ Open eer: Scalise, 
ve 
0 ae all 58th SEMI-ANNUAL 
Tai ede 
Men’s Open—Maurice Krupp, Detroit, ch. 
Men'slation—Richard Ransom, Daytona Beach, 


Fla. 


Mirror Lake S. C., 


Fla., Jan. 6-8 


Men’s Closed—W. T. George, Shelton Trailer 
Park, Lakeland, Fla. 


Ladies’ Closed—Jo Gausted, Gulfport, Fila, 


NATIONAL OPEN TOURNAMENT 
Mich., 


July 20-22 
Ladies’ Open—Shirley Schneider, Detroit, Mich. 
Men's Closed—Milton Leach, Bradenton, Fla. 


Ladies’ Closed—Lucille Holmes, Sarasota, Fla. 
World and American Checker Champions 
Source: American Checker Federation 
World Two-Move Champion—Samuel Cohen, 


World Three-Move Champion—Walter Hellman, 


Pak pac Walter Hellman, Gary, Ind 
rican—Wa . 5 . 
fyorld Blindfold Champion—Newell W. Banks, 
Detroit, Mich. 
World Go-As-You-Please 
Wiswell, Brooklyn, N. Ys 


Champion—Thomas 


London, Eng. 

North American & U. 8, Team Champions— 
Checker Club of New York; -Thomas Wiswell, 
captain. 


«AS 


—_—=——- ~~ &»  ~— 
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Golf Records 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) fo CHAMPIONS 


United States hee are 
Yr. Open Amateur 
ee 
a 926|R. T. Jones, Jr.|G. Von Elm.. 
eee ae fF. Armour... RT. Jones, Jr.| Mrs. M_ Horn 
a Douglas... |Beatrix Hoyt ||1928\J. Farrell. .... 
lonie Wg 
L. on haest aN 
1903 gies .|W. J. ‘ aes Anthony 
.|H. C. G. M. Bishop 1934|O. Dutra..... 
.|H. C. iP. Mackay 
.|E. M. | H. 8. Curtis 
.|J. D. M. Curtis 
.|J. D. . |K. C. Harley ; a ael We Ae 
.|R. A. Dak Canine - INeGISOn 2-54 WEEE. Sa ae 
W. Fo , Jr. |D. I. Campbell . Little...... 
1911/3. McDermott.|H. H. Hilton... |M. Curtis 1941|C, Wood...... 
1912|/J. McDermott.|J. D. Travers. |M. Curtis 1 
1913) F. Ouimet. J. D. Travers. |G. Ravenscroft ||1946)L. M: : 
1914) Walter Hagen. F, Ouimet....|Mrs. H. A. 1947|L. Worsham... 
Jackson 1948] Ben a (ne wa 
1915) J. D. Travers. .|R. Gardner... |Mrs. C. H. 1949} C. Middlecoff.. 


Vanderbeck 1950} Ben er $e: 
Alexa Stirling 1951|Ben Hogan... . 


Alexa Stirling 1953 mar Hogan... 
Alexa Stirling 1954| Ed Furgol.. 
.|M. Hollins. 1955) Tack Fleck. . 
pieces, oe Sapo Collett || 1956|C. Middlecoff.. 
uM R. Marston. |E. Cummings 1957| Dick Mayer. . 
1924 /\C. Walker. R. T. Jones, Jr.. Mrs. D.C. Hur d||1958|Tommy Bolt. .| Charles Coe...| Anne Quast 
1925|W. Macfariane.|R. T. Jones. Jr. [Glenna Collett ||1959! Bill Casper, Jr.\Jack Nicklaus.'B, Melntire 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 


W. Maxwell. .| Dorothy Kirby 
Syl Westland| Mrs. J. Pung j 


1916|C. Evans, Jr..\|C. Evans, Jr.. 
ae (Not pieyee) 
1919|Walter Hagen.|S. D. Herron.. 
1920|Edward Ray.. Se Evans, eos 
1921 |Jas. Barnes * Guilford. 


Ga. RWestera Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 

Open Women Men Women 
1928 Mrs. H. ee i Boren Sates pall Orcutt 
1929. .|Mrs. O, A ; 
1930 Ts. e 
1931 } 
1932 . 
1933 
1934 +. 
1 | , 

: . : . H. Dietrich 
1937. Miss M. Miley .|Mrs. M. Turpie 
1938... Miss P. Berg...... -|Miss M. Orcutt 
1939. waa fstabrooks.. Mrs. McNaughton 
1940. Ae B. Jameson. .|J. P. B iss M. Orcutt 
1941, ann.... Mrs. C. Leichner 
1942. i : Miss B. Jameson:: Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1943. Not played Miss D. Germain. .| Not played Not played 
1944. Not played Miss D. Germain, .|E. H. Driggs, Jr... |Not played 
1945. Not played Miss P. Otto F. Strafaci........ Not played 
1946. Brone Stranahan,.|Miss L, Suggs..,., F, Strafact,....... Miss M. Orcutt 
1947. a PN WOrde os tedic «1 Miss L, Suggs.....|F. Strafaci... 2.222 wie \. n 
1948... .|R. ioral enie guptate' Miss D. Kielty....|R. Billows.......- irs. M. May 
1949. .|Sam Snead. .|Frank Stranahan. .|Helen Sigel... 2). Joseph Se tase R. Torgerson 
1950. ,/Sam Snead. . .|Charles Coe...... Polly Riley.....,./Frank Strafaci. ©. .|Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1951. .|MartyFurgol. .|Fravk Stranahan., . |Marjorie Lindsay, . |Jos. Gagliardi. |||! Margaret Mackie 
1952. .|/Lloyd Mangrum.,..|Frank Stranahan, .|Polly Riley. . --|Joseph Marra..... Mrs. Joseph Mason 
1953..|E. J. Harrison... .|Dale Morey ..,,.. Claire Doran. -|Wilson Barnes, Jr..|Roslyn Swift 
1954. .|Lloyd Mangrum.. .|Bruce Cudd... |. .|Claire Doran. .|Frank Strafaci. ..|Mrs. 8. Untermeyer 
1955. .|Cary Middlecoff,..|/Mddie Merrins. . . .|Pat Lesser ..|Bobby Kuntz. -|Mrs. Philip Cudone 
1956. .|Mike Fetchick. ...|Mason Rudolph... Ann Quast. .|Thos. Goodwin .|Judy Frank 
1957. .|/Doug Ford.....,, Ed Updegraff. .., . .|Miriam Bailey |; .|Paul Kelly. -|Judy Frank 
1958. -|Doug Sanders..... James Key....... Barbara MclIntire..|Bob Gardner. -|Judy Frank 
1959. . (Mike Souchak, . . .|Edgat Updegraff...|JoAnna Gunderson Paul Kelly... . (Maureen Orcutt 

Metropolitan Eastern rans- u 
Year Open Women’s Amateur Mississippi penn 
1929...) Bill Mehlorn Maureen Orcutt R. McCr: Ss. < 
1930. ..| Willie Macfarlane Frances Williams R. MoO a Sploer 
a8 te za Be oneld Smith eae We John Goodman C. Harris 

22...)Olin Dutra Ts C. Vare G. Mor x 

1933...) Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutting G. wurst R edad 
1934. ,.| Paul Runyan Maureén LOreutt L. Hamman F. Hass, Jr. 
1935...) Henry Picard Mrs. G. Vare John Goodman R.E Riegel 
1936...|Byron Nelson Edith Sue J. Dawson J “Munger 
1937. Se J. Hines Charlotte Gilutting D. Schumacher Fred Haas, Jr 

+..|J. i ureen Orcutt Y. Savage { 
yea re ee oped ce ioe Beard ‘ Harbert 8 Dunkelberger 

ate oerin 
1941...) (Not played) Mrs. H. McNaughton | Frank Stranahan ee 
aie] (Notas [ltt pate) Hohn iat ies Hae 

tee e€ Irwin Robert Riegel Gi @ 

1947...! (Not played Maureen Orcutt Charles nOmnas Eanes 
1948...] - (Not piven) Patricia O'Sullivan R. Risgel © Gare. ‘Danibender! Jr 
1949...) Jack Burke, Jr. Maureen Orcutt Charles Coe Thomas Barnes ? 
1950...)George Stuhler Peggy Kirk James English Dale More 

eae oe etmon Beles cis Sullivan L. M. Crannell, Jr Arnold Bhim 

Ka elen Charles Coe : 
oe MarysiicPowney ., oth Conrea ‘| Sotaph Sota 

a ones ames Jackson 
1955...| Art Doering Mary Ann Downey James Jackson Snare Tiarreunes 
ieee: ti ae ea o Wostwas Charles Coe Arnold Blum 

ae ae ones Rex 
1958...|Bob Watson Mary P. Janssen Jack Nicktaus Hd Brantly © 
1959... .|Jim Turnesa (Not played) Jack Nicklaus Dick Crawford 


wY 
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g 857 
~ . BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS . a 
ear, Winner Year Winner ear Winner Year Winner 
1860.|W. Park 1885. |Bob Martin 1910. |James Braid Perry % 
1861.|Tom Morris, Sr. ||1886.|D. L. Brown 1911. |H, Vardon 1936.| Alf. Padgham 
1862.|Tom Morris, Sr. ||1887.|W. Park, Jr. 1912. |Ed. Ray 1937.|T. H. Cotton 
ares W. Park 1888. |Jack Burns 1913. |J. H. Taylor 1938.|R. A. Whitecombe 
1864.)Tom Morrls, Sr. ||1889.|W. Park, Jr. 1914. |H. Vardon 1939.| D. Burton 
1865.) A. L. Strath 1890, John B 1915-1919 (Not played) 1940-45 (Not played) 
1866.) W. Par 1891, aug Kirkaldy 1920. |George Duncan 1946. |S. Snead (U. 8.) 
1867.|Tom Morris, Sr. 1892, |H. H. Hilton 1921, |\Jock Hutchison 1947. |F. ay (ireland) 
1868.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1893. |W. Auchterlonie 1922, |Walter Hagen(U.S.) ||1948. |T. H. Cotton 
1869.|Tom Morris, Jr. ||1894.\|J. H. Taylor 923. |A. G. Havers 1949. |Bobby Locke (So. 
1870.)}Tom Morris, Jr. 1895. \J. H. Taylor 1924./W. Hagen (U. 5S.) Afriea) 
1871.) (Not layed) 1896. |H. Vardon 925. |J. Barnes (U. 8S.) 1950. |Bobby Locke (So. 
1872.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1897. |H. H. Hilton 1926. |R. T. Jones, Jr. Africa) 
1873.|Tom Kidd 1898. |H. Vardon (U. 8.) 1951. |Max Faulkner 
1874.|Mungo Park 1899, |H. Vardon 1927. |R. T. Jones, Jr. 1952. |Bobby Locke (So. 
1875.| Willie Park 1900. |J. H. Taylor (U. S.) Africa) 
1876.|Bob Martin 1901. |James Braid 1928.|W. Hagen fv. s.) 1953. [Ben Hogan (U. S.) 
1877.|Jamie Anderson 1902. |Alex Herd 1929. |W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1954. |Peter Thomson 
1878.| Jamie Anderson 1903. |H. Vardon (Aust.) 
1879.| Jamie Anderson 1904. |Jack White 1930. |R. T. Jones, Jr. 1955. |Peter Thomson 
1880.|Bob Ferguson 1905. |James Braid (U. 8.) 1956. |Peter Thomson 
881.|Bob Ferguson 906. |James Braid 1931. |T. Armour (U. 8.) 1957. [Bobby Locke 
1882.|Bob Ferguson 1907. |Arnaud Massy 1932. |G. Sarazen (0, S.) 1958. |Peter Thomson 
1883.|W. L. Fernie 1908. |James Braid 1933.|D. Shute (U. 8.) 1959. Gary Player 
1884.| Jack Simpson 1909. J. H. Tavlor 1934. |T. H. Cotton | 
BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Yeac Winner ~ Year Winner 
1900./H. H. Hilton 1914. |J..L. C. Jenkins 1932.|J. De Forest 1950. |Frank Stranahan 
1901.|/H. H. Hilton 1915-1919 (Not played) 933.|M. Scott (U. 8S.) 
1902.|C. Hutchings 1920.|Cyril J. Tolley 1934 .|W.L.Little,Jr.(U.S,) || 1951. |Dick Chapman 
1903.|R. Maxwell 1921.|W. I. Hunter 1935.|W.L.Little,Jr.(U.S.) (U. S.) 
1904.|W. J. Travis 1922.|E. W. Holderness 1936.|H. Thompson 1952.)/H. Ward (U. 8.) 
1905./A. G. Barry 1923.|R. Wetbered 1937.|R.Sweeny,(U.S.bn) ||1953. |Joseph Carr 
1906 .| James Robb 1924.|B. W. Holderness |/1938.|C. Yates (U. 8S.) 1954. |Doug Bachli (Aust.) 
1907.|John Ball 1925.|R. Harris 1939,|A. Kyle 1955. |Lt. Joseph Conrad 
1908 .|#. A. Lassen 926 .|J. Sweetser (U. 8.) ||1940-45 (Not played) (U. 8.) 
1909.|R. Maxwell 1927.|Dr. W. Tweddell 1946.|J, Bruen 1956. |John Beharretl 
1910.|John Ball 1928 .|T. P. Perkins 1947.|W, Turnesa 1957 . |Reid Jack 
1911.|H. H. Hilton 1929.|C. Tolley 1948 .|F. Stranahan (U.S.)/|1958. |Joseph Carr 
1912.|John Ball 1930_|R.T.Jones,Jr.(U.S.)||1949.)|Sam McCready 1959. |\Deane Beman (U.S) 
1913.|H. H. Hilton 1931.|E. Martin-Smith 
BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
Year | Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
30. .|Diana Fishwi¢k 1939. . |Pamela Barton 1951. .|Mrs. Catherine MacCann 
1338. 5 Enid Wilson 1940-1945—No play 1952. . |Moira Paterson 
1932. . |Enid Wilson 1946. , |Mrs. Jean Hetherington 1953. . |M. Stewart (Canada) 
1933. . |Enid Wilson 1947. .|Mrs. Mildred (Babe) 1954. .|Frances Stephens 
1934. |Mrs. Andrew Holm Didrikson Zaharias* 1955. . |Mrs. Jessie Valentine 
1935. .|Wanda Morgan 1948. . |Louise Suggs 956. . |Margaret Smith* 
1936. . |Pamela Barton 1949. . |Frances Stephens 1957. . |P, Garvey 
1937. . |Jesse Anderson. 1950. . |Vicontesse de Saint 1958. . |Mrs. G. Valentine 
1938. . (Mrs. Andrew Holm Sauveur 1959. . 'Miss R. Porter 
*American. CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS = 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year| Winner 
_|R.Somerville 1936.|F. Hass 1947. |F.Stranahan (U.S.)|| 1953. |Don Cherry (U. 8.) 
He R. Somerville 1937.|R. Somervilie 1948. |F.Stranahan (U-S.))| 1954. | Garvie Ward, Jr. 
1932. |G. Tayior 1938..|'L. Adams 1949. |R. Chapman (U. S.)|} 955 mn oe 
ee er 1950. |W. Mawhinne eo lar “ 
1933.|A. Campbell 1939. K. Black ys vy 111957. |Nick Weslock 
1934. |A. Campbell 1940-45 (Not played) 1951. |Walter McElroy 1958 . |Bruce Castator 
1935. |R. Somerville 1946. |H. Nartell 1952.|L. Bouchey (U, S.) ||1959. |John Johnston 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1930 || — 1937 .|Hy Cooper 1945.|Byron Nelson 1953 .|Dave Douglas(U.S.) 
eel Hinges. 1938. |S. Snead 1946 .|G. Fazio 1954. |Pat Fletcher 
Hee Gsooer 1939.|H. MacSpaden 1947.|R. Locke (S. Af.) 1955.|ArnoldPalmer(U.5S.) 
1932 .j/Hy. oper 1940 |S. Snead 1948.|C. Congdon 1956 .|Doug Sanders(U.S.) 
1933.|J. Kirkwood deat 1949 ||B.J. Harrison (U.S.)||1957.|George Bayer (U.S.) 
1934./f. Armour 1941.|S. Snead 1950.|Jim Ferrier (U.S) ||1958./Wes Ellis, Jr. (U.S) 
1935.|Gene Kunes 1942.|C. Wood 1951 .|Jim Ferrier (U.S) 1959./Doug Ford (U.5.) 
1936.|\W. L. Little. Jr 1943-|44 (Not. played) 1952 |J. Palmer (0. 8.) 
International Walker Cup Match 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S AMATEUR (BIENNIAL) 
Series Standing—United Staes 16, Great Britain 1 
Year Series record | Series record 
19: J States § : Great Britain 4 1938. .| Great Britain 744; United States 414 
1922. | United States io: Great Britain 544 1947. || United States 8: Great Britain 4 
1924. | United States 9; Great Britain 3 1949. .| United States 10; Great Britain 2 
1926. .| United States 614; Great Britain 54% 1951. .| United States 6; Great Britain 3 (3 halved) 
1928. | United States 11; Great Britain 1 1953. .| United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1930. _|United States 10; Great Britain 2 1955. .| United States 10; Great Britain 2 
1932. United States 8; Great Britain 1 (3 halved) 1957. .| United States 8; Great Britain 3 
1934. lUnited States 914; Great Britain 2% 59. ‘| United States 9; Great Britain 3 
1936. .|United States 9; Great Britain 0 (3 halved) 
" Golf House Library and Museum 
Golf-House, 40 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y., headquarters of the United States Golf Associa- 


tion. opened in January, 
@ valuable information 
It possesses a large co 


1 
cen 
lection of trophies, 


951, houses the org P 
ter for the public. Funds were raised by popular s 
books, clubs of champions and ot 


‘anization’s library and unique golf museum and serves as 


ubscription for the center. 
her items. 


ON 5 Ce eo es ee ee a a 


onships in 1959 


Suggs, Sea Island, Ga., 289; Joyce Ziske, Water- 


ford, Wis., 282. 
alker ‘Cup, Muirfield, Scotland, May 15-16— 
vatied States 9, Great Britain 3. % 


-G.A. ure, Palo Alto, Calif Zit; Doug Band 
bur , Calif., 277; i 
ers, Miami ‘Beach, Fla 278: ‘Dow 
Public ‘ournament, 


Golf Champi 

United States Open, Mamaroneck, N. Y., June 
t J alley, Calif., 282; Bob 
14—Bill Casper, Jr., Apple Vi ss Pcie : 
Eyal> Ser Mike Souchak, Gros- 


tes Amateur, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Sept. 19—Jack Nicklaus, ‘Columbus, Oo, defeated 
defender, Charles Coe, Oklahoma City, 1 up. 


Links T ver, 

Women’s U. S. Amateur, Washington, D. C., Wright, Seattle Wash ant 
29— tire, Lake Park, Fla., de-| Colo., July 18—Bill Wright, - 

fo ed ads eA eodeie Haverill, Mass., 4 and 3. | fea rank Campbell, Jacksonville, Fla 2 


Western 
Souchak, Grossinger, N. 
Ligonier, Pa., 273. 

Metropolitan Amateur, Elmsford, N. Y., Aug. 16 
—Paul Kelly, Ossining, N. Y., defeated defender, 
Bob Gardner, Essex County Club, 5 and 4. 

Women’s Metropolitan, Scarsdale, N. Y., June 20 
—Maureen Orcutt, Haworth, N. J., defeated Mrs. 
Pat Cici, Long Beach, N. Y., 10 and 8. 

Metropolitan Open, Woodmere, L. I., Sept. 18— 
Jim Turnesa, Elmsford, N. Y., 286; Shelley May- 
field, Meadow Brook, N. Y., 287 


<p oD A 
ene, Oreg., June 27 ~ 
Open, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 12—Mike —Richard Crawford, Univ. of Houston, defeated 


Y., 272; Arnold Palmer, 


—Jack Nicklaus, Columbus, Ohio, defeated Gene 
Andrews, Pacific Palisades, Calif., 1 
Masters T: 


Fort Lauderdale, 
Streit defeated 
Joanne Goodwin, 2 up. 


: Western Amateur, Portland, Oreg., Aug. 10-16 
British Open, Muirfield, Scotland, July 3—Gary| _pr. Edgar Updesraff, Tucson, Ariz., defeated 
Player, South Africa, 284; Fred Bullock, England, | Charles Hunter, Tacoma, Wash., 7 


286; Flory Van Donck, Belgium, 286. 


British Amateur, Sandwich, England, May 30— 
Deane Beman, Silver Spring, Md., cee Wil- 


Women’s Western Ama 


and 5. 
teur, Highland a Ti, 
ash., 


July 6-11—Jo Anne Gunderson, Seattle, 
deteatea Marjorie Lindsay, Decatur, Ill., 6 and 4. 


liam Hyndman 3d, Philadelphia, Pa., 3 and 2. Trans-Mississippi, Wayzata, Minn., Aug. 22— 
Women’s National Open, Sana ee Pa., June | Jack Nicklaus, Columbus, Ohio, defeated Deane 
27—Mickey Wright, San Diego, Calif., '287: Louise Beman, Silver Spring, Md., and 2. 
Open, Invitation Golf Tournaments in 1959 : 
Date Event Winner Score Prize 
Jan, 
Jan. tit 
an. 5 5 
Jan, on, Palm Springs, Calif... .. 266 1,500 
mene Lan lego Open... 2... obese ss ec sacnl . .|Marty Furgol. 274 2,800 
Feb 8) Phoenix Open,.... ie a ...|/Gene Littler. 268 2,400 
Feb. 15/Tucson Open.........).. .-|Gene Littler. 266 |.... we 
Feb, 15/St. Petersburg Open....... |. . .| Louise Suggs. 9282 9). ee ee 
Feb. 22/Texas Open, San Antonio. ..._ ..|Wesley Ellis, Jr 276 2,800 
Mar. 9|New Orleans Open.............../ 200772: . -|Bill Collins. ... 280 2,800 
Mar. a5|Fensacela Open. v2.5)... 2. iss ccse iss... .| Paul Harney, ; 269 2,000 
Mar. 15|Women's Titleholders Championship, Augusta, Ga.| Louise Suggs... .. .. 297 1,000 
Mar. 23/St. Petersburg Open............. ++++.+-+.+.-|/Cary Middlecoff...... 275 2,000 
Mar. 30)Azalea Open, Wilmington, N. C..” {}Art Wall) Ji cee atteeee 282 2,000 
Apr. 12/Greater Greensboro (N. C.) Openers Ma eon Dow Finsterwald........ 278 2,000 
Apr, 20)Houston Invitation Tournament...) ° °°” »..+,...|Jackie Burke, Jr.........| *27 4,300 
Apri 26/Tournament of Champions, Las Vegas, Nev..... Mike Souchak...........] 2838 10,000 
May  4/Colonial National Invitation Tournament, Fort 
PRU EDO AR rc ie Sac, ks, eee ee Ben Hogan: o.oo. oe *285 5,000 
May 11/Oklahoma City Open........ 001.0100" ++... .{/Arnold’ Palmer. .....). 273 ,500 
May 17|/Sam Snead Festival Tournament, White Sulphur 
Mprings We VAL... 6c...) own ie eis +5 «| DAR OR See 259 2,300 
June, |7|Eastern Opéh, Baltimore, Md...... 0.0.0)... ° 7! Dave Ragan......:..... 273 ,800 
June 28!Chicago Open...........+... + «| Ken Venturi in oto: 3 lear 9,000 
July 6|Buick Open, Grand Blanc, Mich ar 7c hAIt Wall dics. 2 oc oo. ck mete 000 
July 19|Insurance City Open, Wethersfield, Con -./Gene Little, . 2... .....1 272 ,900 
Aug. Beerevoland Opene. ic. us wk eee oe ee -|Dow Finsterwald.......- 276 3,500 
Aug.” 16) Motor City Open, Northville, Mich..." | .|Mike Souchak...........( 268 3,500 
SMe a CARTON ODO 5 5 isi. <0) eis. s pueiec «bie siv a em -|Tom Nieporte...........| 267 2,800 
Aug. 30|/Miller Open, Milwaukee, Wis.) * | *” sisaletts -/Gene Littler............:|- 266 5,300 
Sept. 7|Kansas City Open............ Raieteasc cies -|Dow Finsterwald........ *275 2,800 
Sept. 14)/Dallas Open. ........... My mana Ranney ..|Julius Boros.... 274 3,500 
Sept PO UME ABOLODENG:. scr yruanalcn scot ke cece Rae .|Marty Furgol. . 273 2,800 
Sept. 27|Golden Gate Championship, San Francisco. ||)!” Mason Rudolph 275 6,040 
*Won playoff of tie, 
Ryder Cup Matches 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL (BIENNIAL) 


Series Standing—United States 9 matches; 


Great Britain, 4. 


Series Record 
1926—Great Britain 1314; United 
1927—United States 914; 


Great Britain 21 
1929—Great Britain 7; United States 5 


1937—United States 8 
1939-1945— (Not Played 


States 114 
2 1947—United St 


; Great Britain 


i ates 11; Great Britain 1 
1949—United States 7;’Great Britain 5 


1931—United States 9; Great Britain 3 


1951—United States 915; 


4 


Great Britain 21% 


1953—United States 61%: 
1955—United States 8: 
1957—Great Britain 


1933—Great Britain 642; United States 516 
1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 


Professional Golfers’ Ass 


Great Britain 514 
Great Britain 4 
7; United States 4 


ociation Championships 


Year Winner Year Winner Year|. Winner Year Winner 
1940,/Byron Nelson 1945.) Byron Nelson 1950.| Ch , 

1941 .| Vic Ghezzi 1946. |Ben Hogan 951, Sam seede oo ieee: Foe nore 
1942. /Sam Snead 1947 | J. Ferrier (Aust.) 1952.) James Turnesa, 1957.|Lionel Hebert * 
1943 .| (Not played) 1948 .|Ben Hogan 1953 .| Walter Burkemo 1958 .| Dow Finsterwald 
1944./Robert Hamilton 1949 .|Sam Snead 1954 .| Melvin Harbert 1959.|Bob Rosburg 


Hole-in-One 


Based on 20 years of play The 


the chances of scoring an ace 
Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y 
Field Club, and T. A. 
N. Y., at Bayside, 1941; 
Grauer, Dunwoodie; Rai 
Knollwood, 1953. 


are 8,606 to one. Ten aces 
+ at Baysi 


Sporting Events—Bicycle Racing; Wrestling; Cricket Records 859 
World Bicycle Racing Records 


Two sets of world records are listed herein: Those made under rules prior to 1947 when no 


distinction was made between amateur and professional resul n lass 
ue aed ee ee incase 
Distance Time | Holder Place | Date 
. Flying Start—Unpaced 
MYRTLE) cts a oer .| 0:23.8 I. Lawson, Us Seer R rin Salt Lake Clty osc. ccs cees 1906 
meter... ....| 0:29.8 L. Michard, France. ..........-. Bordeaux, France...) ...../..| 1932 
4 mile.........| 0:50.4 A, J. Clark, Australia... ... 0.05 Saltair, Utah. iiss sab eee 1908 
kilometer... ... 1:04.6 F. Battesini, Italy.............. Milan, Italy... +». 200? apaeeteaoes 
MG Gt. iii] 4:23.6 P. O. Lawrence, U.S............ Saltair, Utah. ./... ot 
PANG Sc. sae vl LO Al Goullet, Australia............ Salt. Lake City <x. 2: sseiase 1912 
& Flying Start—Human Paced * 
i mile.........] 0:45.4 Major faylorsU. Bess ie Philadelphia........ a'o bagi etial PApR tS chee 
kilometer..... .| 0:58.6 J. Platt-Betts, England......... London. . ts .i5. = ssites seen 1898 
MAN? . -ace « .| 1:08.4 Maior Taylor: Uies.ce ees cleo oe Philadelphia .-~..o aia saeco 1898 
Geet <n el Lsdz Major Vavlor. US. 2) 4 wee Philadelphia ss i>. ce eee | 1898 
Flying Start—Motor Paced 
500 meter......./ 0:20 G. Claverie, France............. Bordeaux, France.... eed | 6 
1 kilometer......| 0:36 Georges Paillard, France........ Paris <.. +0566. alee ee 1936 
TOL gas ee | 87.918 kms. ‘Jose Mieffret, Frave>..........- Paris...2scv: & one eee | 1949 
WORLD RECORDS ESTABLISHED UNDER U.C.I. 1947 CLASSIFICATIONS 
Distance | Time Holder Place | Date 
1 km. (flying) 103.6 LS bare pare Pee ths sage 
m,. (flying).....-. SURI Se etree tein _(M. Morettini, Italy........./Milan, Italy....-. Sept. 5, 19. 
1 km. (standing)... T O86, tinea Reginald Harris, England... .|Milan, Italy...... Oct. 20, 1850 
10 kms. (standing). . .|12:22.8.......... R. Riviere, France.......... Milan, Italy..... Sept. 23, 1958 
20 kms. (standing). .|24:50.6... _|R. Riviere, France..........|Milan, Italy...... Sept. 23, 1958 
RISTE cic. o ics he ia’se «.- 47 km., 346.9 m..|R. Riviere, France.........|Milan, Ttahy < aortars Sept. 23, 1958 
Amateur—Outdoor—Unpaced 
1 km. (flying)...... Ht. eee NG Chiesa> Waly... 52: . os Milan, Italty......|Aug. 29, 1955 
1 km, (standing). . 1:09.2 “is, Paggin:. taty 7. 26 Lee EF Milan, Italy. .....|Sept. 5, 1956 
10 kms. (standing) 12:37.6 ‘TE: Baldini, Italy. .......... Milan, Italy....../Sept. 5, 1956 
20 kms. (standing). . .|25:20.0... . |. Baldini, Italy........... Milan, Italy...... Sept. 8, 1956 
UNAM Teagasc 'g we 3% 46 km., 393.61 m.|E. Baldini, Italy........-... Milan, Italy...... Sept. 19, 1956 


Bicycle Racing in 1959 


72nd International Six-Day Race, New York, Eastern States Road Race (62.5 Mi.), Greenwood 
N. Y., Mar. 23-28—Fernando Terruzzi and Leandro | Lake, N. Y., June 7—Bernard Dodd, Quincy, Mass., 
een oe RS 42 Mi), N 2:26:02.0. 
stern Intercollegiate ace 73 ew Tour de France (2,206 Mi.), June 25-July 18— 
Haven, Conn., May 9—Terry Byrne, City College Z fe Fi ane 
of New York, 1:45:26.0.. Team: Yale, 118 pts. Federico Bahamontes, Toledo, Spain, 123:46:45.0. 
United States Men’s All-Round Race (50 Mi.), 


16th Annual Tour of Somerville (50 Mi.), Som- 
erville, N. J., May 30— Rupert Waltl, Brooklyn, | Hartford, Conn., Sept. 7—Francois Mertens, Little 
, 2:04:19.0. Neck, Queens, 2:17:57.5. 


N.Y 


Amateur Wrestling Championships in 1959 
NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Stillwater, Okla., Apr. 15-18 


FREESTYLE 


114.5 Lbs.—1, Dick Wilson, Toledo, Ohio; 2, Dick 
Delgado, Tulsa Y.M.C.A.; 3, Mitsy Tamura, Ore- 
gon State. 

125.5 Lbs.—1, Terry McCann, Tulsa Y.M.C.A.; 2, 
Dave Auble, New York A. C., 3, Bill Riddle, Hazel 
Park Recreation Club, Detroit, Mich. 

136.5 Lbs.—1, Yoshitaka Nishiwaki, Japan, 2, 
Jerry Hoke, Camp Pendleton Marines; 3, Lee Allen, 
7th Army 

147.5 Lbs.—1, Newt Cop le, Lincoln, Nebr.; Z, 
James Burke, Boulder, Colo. 3, George Tucker, 
Camp Pendleton Marines. ; 

160.5 Lbs.—i, Fritz Fivian, Oregon State; 2, Phil 
Kinyon, Cowboy A C.. 3, Fred Boger, Irving Park 
Y.M.C.A., Chicago, Ill ; 

174 Lbs.—.:. Jim Ferguson, Lansing Recreation 
Club, 2, Wenzel Hubel, Los Angeles Y.M.C.A., oy, 
Roy Conrad. Northern Illinois. 

191 Lbs.—1l.. Frank Rosenmayr, San Francisco 
Olympic Club, 2, Ken Maidiow. Lansing Recrea- 
tion Club; 3, Adnan Kaisy, Cowboy A. C. 

Heavyweight—1, Bill Kerslake. Cleveland, Ohio, 
2, Bob Marella, New York A, C.. 3, Ted Ellis, Cow- 
boy A. C. ; ° ; 

Point Score—Cowboy A. C., 31, Olympic Club, 28; 
Kansa: Univ. Japan, 17 


GRECO-ROMAN 


114.5 Lbs.—1, Dick Wilson, Toledo, Ohio; 2, Terry 
Tiernan, Camp Pendleton Marines; 3, John Jor- 
dan, Third Army. 

125.5 Lbs.—1, Masaaki Hatta, Cowboy A. Ciso85 
Lew Guidi, Fourth Army; 3, Jerry Wagner, Toledo 


Univ. 

136.5 Lbs.—1, Eisuke Kitamara, Kansai Univ.+.2, 
Yoshitaka Nishiwaki, Kansai Univ.; 3, Lee Allen, 
Seventh Army. 

147.5 Lbs.—1, Ben Northrup, Olympic Club; 2, 
Bill Berry, Washington State; 3, Gerald Ogurkis, 
Fifth Army. 

169.5 Lbs.—1, Fred Boger, Irving Park, Chicago, 
Ill.; 2, Skip Perillo, Camp Lejeune Marines; 3, 
Frank Fejes, Olympic Club. 

174 Lbs.—1, Julius Beno, Olympic Club; 2, Bob 
Johnson, Cowboy A. C.; 3, Ron Jacobson, San 
Francisco Marines. 

191 Lbs.—1, Adnan Kaisy, Cowboy A. C.; 2, Dick 
Brittain, Camp Lejeune Marines: 3, Basil Tallent, 
Cowboy A. C. 

Heavyweight—1, Bill Kerslake, unattached, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 2, Bob Marella, New York A. C.; 
3, Dale Lewis, Sooner A. C. 

Point Score—Cowboy A. C., 21; Tulsa Y.M.C.A., 
17; Lansing Recreation, 17; New York A. C., 14; 
Oregon State, 14. 


COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


National Collegiate A. A., Iowa City, Iowa, Mar. 
98-29—Oklahoma State. : 

Eastern Intercollegiate W. A., Ithaca, N. Y., 
Mar. 14—Lehigh Univ.. 64 pts.; Penn State, 51; 


ivy League, Ithaca, N. Y., Mar. 6—Cornell 18, 
Princeton 6. 


New England Intercollegiate W. A., Springfield, 
Mass.. Mar. 7—Springfield College, 79 pts.; Wil- 


Cornell, 39 Pittsburgh, 37; Syracuse, 24. 


liams. 56; Wesleyan, 35. 


international Cricket Records—The Ashes Trophy 


ENGLAND VS 


trophy of worla cricket supremacy gained 
the London Sporting Times after England lost the 


. AUSTRALIA : 
its name from a humorous 
1882 test match with Australia. The 


story said the body of English cricket would be cremated and the ashes taken to Australia. In 1883 


an earthenware urn five 
of the English team in Melbourne, 


1933 Eng 


land 1953 England 
1935-1951 Australia 


1954 England (3 to 1) 


inches high, filled with ashes, was presented to Ivo Bligh (Lord Darnley) 
‘Australia. Results since 1933 have been: 


1956 England (2 to 1, 2 drawn) 
1959 Australia (3 to 1. 1 drawn) 


lighest Innings Record—Hanit Mohammad of Pakistan, playing for Karachi against Bahawalpur, 


H . 
Jan. 11, 1959. scored 499 not out, highest innings 


OE nn ae ee TR eee Tt MT 


ever recorded in a first-class cricket match. 


a ee ee 


360 Sporting Events—Skeet Shooting, Rifle a Pistol Championships _ 
Skeet Shooting Championships in 1959 


L SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATION 
ee eres Va. Aug. 2-8, inc. 


Individual Open Champions 
oo Ee Se epey Po n eas BSC. 


man, RCAF, Ottawa, Ont........ *54 0 
rtf Gauge Robert Shuley, Roselle, Ill. 350 x 250 
Reeccrr n—Kenneth Sedlecky, Bald- 
mee Bich ih B. Newton, Sr. ea 
— e , Sr, 
Bagtern Spen ay dicey 100 * 100 
Twenty Gau je—Kenneth 8 ec! 
Baldwin, Mich... 100 x 100 
Small Gauge-—Gienn Ce Brown, 
Bloomsburg, P: 100x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge ~Aiex’ ‘H. Kerr, 
evar verliis Calif, 2... v.22. 6. es 99x 100 
fhampion ‘of Cham pions—Andy 
Laird, Stockton, Calif........ ..... 100x 100 
Collegiate—Kenneth Sedlecky, Bald- 
win, Mich.. gee 250 x 250 
—Artht “Weaver, eatile, 
Veteran— Arthur C. vi , #248 x 250 
Militar. Individual—8/L B. C. art- 
man, Ottawa, Ont.. ... 249 x 250 
Senior —(60 SS Sided} 
All-A: d—Robert R. Bogie, Loon 
Lake, N. ang B ae *536 x 550 
ll G —Robert ogie, on 
st Ne é Ceseage ATX 250 
nty Gauge—Robert R. ogie, 
eee Cree erties Oats 2s. Sos «whe 100x 100 
Smali Gauge—Carl B. Stutzman, 
UTS 010 Ms RRR ee x 100 
Sub-Smali praupe Sober R. Bogie, 
AMO AGRROON Yea csesccstace-..2. 94x 100 
Sub-Senior—(50 and older) 
All-Around—L. Barbee Ponder, Amite, 
*533 550 
All Gause—Jay Dee’ Williams, Ariing- 
Anti Oa ee 248 x 250 
Twenty Gauge—Neal C. Britt. Norfolk, = 
a. ae x 
Small Gauge—Jay Dee Williams, Ar- 
lington, V. *99 x 100 
Sub-Small ‘Gaiide~iay Dee Williams 
Arlington, Va, *95x 100 
petlor “tinder 17) 
All-Around—Co-Champions—Miner 
Cliett, Childersburg, Aia............ *544x 550 
Edward Brown, Birmingham, Mich. ..*544 x 550 
All Gauge—Robert Shuley, Roselle, | 
1) SSS 8s ne Ox 250 
Twenty yosuee—Robert Shuley, Ro- 
selle, Til 100 x 100 


a Gauge—Miner Cliett, Childers- 
Ala. -*100 x 
sub-Sinall Gauge—Edward “Brown, 
Birmingham, Mich 


Oy ako ie *98 x 100 

- |\—M) Eniharine D. Din- 
eine: Dera Mele ., 528% 550 

All I Gauge-Kathlect Fitchett, “Baiti- 
more, Md. .*249 x 250 

Twenty Gauge—Mrs. “Katharine Din- 
ning, Ruxton, Md.. -..» 99x 100 
oe Gauge— Kathleen Fitchett. an 96x 100 

Sub- au rs. ao 

“Dowell: Jx>-Ghreveporteiah2. fees 89x 100 


Professional 
All-Around—D, 340 aS a, pie 
lif. 


Ca! 

ae Gauge—D. Lee Braun Heouaes 
‘went auge— 

Small x Gauge—Chlifford a 
East Alton, Il. . 

Sub-Smiall Gauge—David "Yaeger, 
Anoka, Minn. 


Tw. alee Tea 
All LE a Bae 8 Jonn i Breckenzh E 
Col. Raymond Bradley. F: 
Ghureh Va. 
Twenty Gauge—Kenneth Sedlecky and 
Ains Borsum, Baldwin, Mich......... 
Small Gauge—Tom Jones, Birmingham 


5 498 xe 
199 x 
and Miner Cliett, Childersburg, Ala..*199 x 


500 


Sub-Small Gauge—Alex H. kerr, 
Beverly Hills, and T. H. Meitler, 
Bakersfield, Calif. NA ey 

Husieandeend- Wise Team 

All Gauge—Mr. and Mrs. John B. Din- 

ning, Ruxton, Md.. 
Parent-and-Child Team 
All PSauge oe and PEERS Shue 05 


191 x 


492 x 500 


496 x 


Five-Man Teame—(All Gauael 
Open Champions—The New Yorkers 
gata Beikirch, Rochester; foe 


500 


Contant, Palmyra; Edward J. 
eee Thomas Jj. Heffron, em a 
Groton, and Robert R. Bogie, Loon 
Lake) . . 1237 x 1250 
World Military Service Team—United 
States Air Force. . 1228 x 1250 
Military Command "Team—Head- 
uarters U.S. Air Force. .. 1232 x 1250 
Military Base Team—Headquarters 
U.S. Air Force. . 1232 x 1250 


*New record for NSSA. Ghampionship Tournament. 


National Rifle and Pistol Championships in 1959 - 


Source: National Rifle Association of America 


Outdoor 
National Pistol Champion—M/Sgit. Huelet L. 
Benner, USA, 2615-84. 
Smalibore Rifle (.22 Cal.)—Cpl. Walter R. 


Kamila, USMC, 6383-443 
High Power Rifle (NKA)—Ammon E. Beli, Hum- 
melstownh, Pa., 495-50. 
M-i Service Rifle—i/Lt. Thomas W. Atwood, 
USA, 497-47 
eee s Pistol—Irma Tesch, Lawton, Okla., 
-49 
Junior Smallbore Rifle—Eric J. Sundstrom, Jr., 
ia pagee, N. es 6373-455. 
omen’s Smalibore Rifle—Lenor M, 
een Park, ae 6373- mane cea Ships 
omen’s Hig] ‘ower ys ifle (NRA)—Miral : 
RENPS: seexeoley. Galtt.. 4 _ 1-36. ; eS 
unior 4 exer: fle (NRA)— 
clare Lander Wyo. 4 cate )—Robert H. 
ollegiate Hig] ower Rifle NRA)— 
ae mn Mol ery N, wih oe ys erawnetoes 
ivilian Service Gent t 
Latham, — zs $88.88. - tt H, Stekeur, 
omen’s ervice Riflie—L . b 
Renton, Wash... 478-24. een 
unior ervice e—William F, 
Long Beach, Calif., 481-33. MaEES 


Collegiate M-1 Service Rifle—William. H. Tabor, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 484-38. 


Nationai Trophy Matches 


Pistol—Sgt. James H. McNally, USA, 293-10x. 


er Pistol—United States Marine Blue team, 


ae Rifle—Set. Charlies D, Davis, Columbus, Ga., 


Te ann Rifle—United States Army Gray team, 
1472-117. 


Indoor 
Smallbore Rifle (.22 Cai.)—Lt. Milton Friend, 
USA, 793. 


Junior Smallbore Rifle—John W. Gemmill. Short 
Hilis, N. J., 390. 


9 3 
Women’s Smallbore Rifle—Laura Boyt, Renton, 
Wash., 786. 

Smallbore Rifle—Robert E. Hickey, 
Springfield, Iil.. 9. 


College 

Junior Smallbore Rifle Team—St. Louis Univ. 
H. S. No. 1, 1534. a 

College Smallbore crt ream— Univ, of Califor- 
nia (Berkeley No. 1), 144 

Pistol—Sfc, William s" ‘Blenkenship, USA, 881. 

Pistol Team—U. S, Army AMU Grey, 1159. 


National Rifle Association of America 


The Association is a non-profit 
tation of required character references; 


encourage the lawful ownership 


organization open io any citizen ox the United States upon presen- 


non-resid 
countries. Objectives of the Association are to oeticke areata Earlene 


defense; to educate and train citizens in the Safe, efficient handlin 
and use of small arms. 


citizens of foreign 
public safety and national 
g of small arms and generally to 


e social welfare, 


It works 


of such arms by members of law enforcement agencies, Armed Morten aid once 


in the event of war. The American 
Porter, Birmingham, 
6. D. C, ; 


Rifleman is the Association’s 
Ala, Secretary: Frank C. Daniel, 1600 Rhode 


es and citizens subject to service 
official journal. President: Irvine 
Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 


a 


a os ee . 


Sporting Events—Trapshooting Championships; Marbles Champions 861 
Trapshooting Championships in 1959 


60th GRAND AMERICAN TOURNAMENT 


Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 21-29 


Grand American Handicap 
Men—Clyde Bailey, Oquawka, Ill. (21 


Champion of Champions 
Men—Arnold Riegger, Castle Rock, 


yds.) (47 x 50 in shootoff)..........5 x 100 
Women Mrs, Susan Hardy, Devon, Pa. 4, 195 Ween Cies* Vera Holasworth,, Gal- 
Br eis Hiss, “wontana, Calf, °° * | snide aedneth Jones, Condon, Oren 
RES NRE Mara cacaney seo iene GyelQne exes 98x 1 y * 7 
Professionai—R. L. Andrews, Jr., Jack- ” High-Over-All 
son, Miss., (25 yds.) ee ee we 98 x 100 First—John Kurth, Columbus, Wis.. . 
Preliminary Handicap Second—Eugene Durant, Jr., Wau- 
“Men—Richard Krohn, Poplar Bluff. kesha, WiS...... 2-0 sess eee pees 
PMG ea ea sce.<.. 902-100] Clase AA—George Genereux, Saska- 
Women—Mrs. Helen Hofman, Dan- 4000), SASK. os 0c ines 2 sauce vt enema gene 
Seeds). os... 8 96x 100 | Chass & Mike Lindsey, Champaign, Ill. 
seer ae) Lace, Ft. Worth, Texas, Clase ee Doughman, Brookville, 
TOPYC cpp one gp ORCC Ia 97x 10 as ole w/e ee a+ 10 "eh co miele Sinan oo 
Professionai—Cliff Doughman, Alton, ; 0 Class C—Glen Everts, Pewaukee, Wis. 
Ree Fre os ccvne now, 04 x” 100'| Clase D—Harold Hanley, Daly City, 
Clay Target-Championship pay and John Epstein, Grayslake, 
Men—Kevin Onka, Sugar Creek, Mo., Women-—Mrs. Helen Urban, Mentor, 
(150 x 150 in shootoff)........,-...., 200 x 200 omen Mrs. Been eee 
Women—Mrs. Helen Urban, Mentor, Junior—Kevin Onka, Sugar Creek, 
- ONO nn aries BE,’ Collins 190 x 200} Mon... ats a4 ck oe 
unior—George Burruss, . Collins, Professi I—R. L. , JD., = 
Colo., (50 x 50 in shootoff).........- 198 x 200 faone 5 ries me “= pe Sees 4 ; 7am 
Professional—Cliff Doughman, Alton, : 
RRC ee en nh ew psi cree FOO, 200 All-Around 
: Class Championships ee ee A. Reinders, Waukesha, 
Cc AA—Da h, ; Vv. Sere er oc 
(100 x 100 in mnooton): eRe Oy Nev» 550x200 | Second—Fred Waldock, Sandusky, Ohio 
Class A—Ned Berlet, Wapakoneta, Ohio 200 x 200 Women—Mrs. Iva Jarvis, Phillipsburg, 
Class B—Virgil Holman, Defiance, Ohio, 1. ¢: 101: DEAE ee ecient co 
(49 x 50 in shootoff)................ 200x 200 Junior—Eugene Durant, Jr., Waukesha, 
Class C—Robert Baynard, Pt, Williams, WAS Siete vices vip «mills 1s spe eae Regt cone 
Onio, (75 x 75 in shootoff)........... 198 x 200 Professional—R. L. Andrews, Jr., Jack- 
Class eran Carter, East Moline, a i sa uae (mew Grand American 
oa x n shootoff)...+....-..- x 20 2 ey ese 'ehrersols oot 2e Sea ee a 
Women Class AA—Mrs. Iva Jarvis, h h 
Prieputs, Webi ccc ce esse 19 200) Vo ante H eres ¢ sana 
Byannet A—Mrs, Helen Urban, Mentor, . Seok —_ ae he Onka, Su- 
Women B-—Mrs. shdds Wott, ‘Phils: ee aiseess so Fc ee 
elphiia, Pa... cs eee eee ene , , oe dele ne 6 efeibiel ay ale 
Women ne Ruth Smith; Los vf > oe arene ame EF leery saad and Kevin 
ngeles, Calif... ...- +--+ ++ e+ sees 58 2 5 MO... cess = eis 
Women D—Mrs. Helen Snyder, Wash- Brother and Brother—George and H. 
Emon Soe House, Ohio, (24 x 25 in vod pea ie Cc. sen in pag oe Ontos mh seme ae 
RAE EES) Gs caer els eos mes Sage ene x eterans en)—Fre ansen, e- 
Professional—Cliff Doughman, Alton, WOOd, Ohi0..... 6. eens eee et tes 
Re PM oe Fk sc ce: smu 200K 200 Veterans (Went Eeery ie, eae 
D les Chi i hi adelphia, Pa., (25 in shootol).... 
Men—Victor guereinders, Waukesha, Zone Sn Hood Nichols, Jeffer- 
Ohi cae Bae err pein ane. 1 son City, Tenn... .--- sees seer eee 
Class A—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich., we Zone Team Race—Central : John Stern- 
(20 x 20 in shootoff)........,..,.... 97x 100 perger, Englewood, Ohio; New Lilly, 
Class B—Dale Millar, Ashville, Ohio, phantom ee John rope aiand 
20 x 20 in shootoff).....-..+s+--s0> 97x 100 wood, o, Tony ’ 
cise €—Merle Kemmerly, Bossier City, as - ae Il.; a RSAC ae ona 
ES A ciecepon ca Ca awe ear x 10 ate Team Race— 7 CoN - 
Class D—H. W. Cruit, Chillicothe, Ohio 93x 100 gis, Kansas City; Bill Quillen,’ Dodge 
Women—Mrs. Iya Jarvis, Phillipsburg, a A ey Oe Larner rae nee 
SOAS Hic 8 les, bor oles ema iRee ne * x 100 , > B. &. ’ 
Junior—Eugene Durant, Jr., Waukesha, Robinson 2... 06 ce ee ehene oe s ene ee s 
BSS OA, cen ket MR 92 x 100 | Introductory Singles—Arnold Riegger, 
Professional—Ciiff Doughman, Aiton, Castle Rock, Wash., (125 x 125 in 
PU ee a ec POR Cee aa o Oa TC 99 x ShHOOtOM) < oes. detaes wate > eS iene 
* 50th ANNUAL NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 
Pelham Manor, N. Y¥., May 8-10 
Doubles—Ken Hard, Brookhaven, L. I., ot oe Women’s Champion? aan Leon 
NUE cry oie snk sr ar speienns wene> ava x ard, Brookhaven, L. I........-.--+ 
Handicap Brent Carroll BE. Kinsey, 7 a6 Tusior Chaaiplons ee K, 
Thurmont, } 5 Pa a CA x oyle, ton, racers Soy, 3 
Singles—George Newmaster, Lebanon, Senior Championship—Ben Higgin- 
RPM aye neprnese te yoiemerns  S 5 199 x 200 son, Newburgh, N. ¥...----.++-, ++: 
Family Championship—Frank and National Handicap Championship— 
John Campbell, Oyster Bay, L. L., Don Grossman, Wappingers Falls, 
RMN AR ale. rar tool & 400 NW 5 (20 Yss) ss 505 seh manna etal 


National Marbles Tournament Champions 


The National 


Marbles Tournament, inaugurated in 1924, is held annually wit 


by daily newspapers. Recent winners and their ages. 


1949—-George Wentz, 13, Huntington, W. Va.; 


mma Miller, 11, Canton, Ohi 
Brgs0-—Robert Retzlaff, 14, 
Kay Allen, 13, Greensboro, N 


ne: 
=j-Shirley Allen, 14, Beckley (W. Va.) 
treme rae 13, Cleveland (Ohio) 


Salem (Va.) Recrea- 
13, Augusta (Ga.) 


13, Huntington (W. Va.) Her- 
14, Yonkers (N. Y.) 


Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 


ress. 
iS 1952—Russell Gwaltney, 14, 
tion Dept.; Dorothy Hobbs, 
Herald: 
1953—Jerry Roy, 
ald-Dispatch; Arlene 
Kiwanis Club. 


Riddett, 


; 4 


oO. 
Montgomery, Ala.; 
Post- 


Herald-Dispatch; Wanita Kuchar, 9, 
(Pa.) Inquirer. 
1955—Ray Jones, 
tion Dept. 
1956—Fred Brown, 
Herald. 


(Beckley Post-Herald). 
1958—Dennis Kyle, 

ley Post-Herald). 
1959—Mat Wysocki, 

Recreation Dept. 


14, 


1957—Stanley Herold, 12, Summersville, 


Wilkes-Barre 


100 x 100 

98 x 100 
100 x 100 
972 x 1000 
968 x 1000 


967 x 1000 
966 x 1000 


962 x 1000 
957 x 1000 
928 x 1000 
938 x 1000 
967 x 1000 
970 x 1000 


390 x 
389 x 


374 x 
383 x 


400 
400 


400 
400 


393 x 400 


100 
400 
400 
400 
100 
100 
100 


99x _ 
393 x- 
395 x 
394 x 
100 x 

95x 
100 x 


983 x 1000 


992 x 1000 


200 x 200 


184 x 200 
188 x 200 
182 x 200 


92x 100 


h contestants sponsored 


1954—Bobby Hickman, 14, Huntington (W. Va.) 
Philadelphia 


14, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Recrea- 
14, Beckley (W. Va.) Post- 


W. Va. 


14, Richwood, W. Va. (Beck- 


(Pa.) 


7 oo 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Final Season Standings 
tags WwW L TPts. GF GA 
Montreal Canadiens.... 39 18 13 91 258 158 
Boston Bruins......... 32 29 9 73 205 215 
Chicago Black Hawks... 28 29 13 69 197 208 
Toronto Maple Leafs... 27 32 11 65 189 20 
New York Rangers..... 26 32 12 64 201 217 
Detroit Red Wings..... 25 37 8 58 167 218 
Leading Scorers 
ci) G 


A Pts. PIM 
5 96 61 


Norm Ullman, Det... : 
Alex Delvecchio, Det... 70 19 35 6&4 6 


Dick Dutf, Tor,....... 69 29 24 53 £73 
Billy Harris, Tor...... 70 22 30. 52 29 
Henri Richard, Mont... 63. 31 30 £51 

Bill Gadsby, N. ¥..... 70 5 46 51 £56 
Bobby Hull, Chi...... 70; 18 32 50 #50 
Dean Prentice, N. Y WO] i17-: 33°" 50 32 


STANLEY CUP PLAY-OFFS, 1959 
(best 4 out of 7 games) 
Series A 
Montreal defeated Chicago, 4 games to 2. 

March 24, Montreal—Montreal 4, Chicago 2. 
March 26, Montreal—Montreal 5, Chicago 1. 
March 28, Chicago—Chicago 4, Montreal 2. 
March 31, Chicago—Chicago 3, Montreal 1, 
April 2, Montreal—Montreal 4, Chicago 2. 
April 4, Chicago—Montreal 5, Chicago 4. 


Series B 
Toronto defeated Boston, 4 games to 3. 
March 24, Boston—Boston 5, Toronto 1. 
March 26, Boston—Boston 4, Toronto 2. 
*March 28, Toronto—Toronto 3, Boston 2. 
*March 31, Toronto—Toronto 3, Boston 2. 
April 2, Boston—Toronto 4, Boston 1. 
April 4, Toronto—Boston 5, Toronto 4, 
April 7, Boston—Toronto 3, Boston 2. 


Series C (Final) 

Montreal defeated Toronto, 4 games to 1. 
April 9, Montreal—Montreal 5, Toronto 3. 
April 11, Montreal—Montreal 3, Toronto 1, 

*April 14, Toronto—Toronto 3, Montreal 2. 
April 16, Toronto—Montreal 3, Toronto 2. 
April 18, Montreal—Montreal 5, Toronto 3. 

*Overtime. 


INDIVIDUAL SCORING RECORDS 
Stanley Cup Stayote 


G APTS. 
Dickie Moore, Mont... 11 5 12 17 
Marcel Bonin, Mont... 11 10 5 15 
Gerry Ehman, Tor..... 12 6 7 13 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont. il 5 8 13 
Doug Harvey, Mont... il 1 il 12 
Frank Mahovlich, Tor.. 12 6 5 11 
Henri Richard, Mont... 11 3 8 11 


NHL ALL-STAR TEAM, 1958-59 


Position First Team Second Team 

Goal. ......|Jacques Plante, Terry Sawchuk, 
Montreal Detroit 

Defense. .../Tom Johnson, Marcel Pronovost, 
Montreal Detroit 

Defense... .|Bill Gadsby, ‘Doug Harvey, 
New York Montreal 

Center’...... Jean Beliveau, Henri Richard, 
Montreal Montreal 

Right Wing.| Andy Bathgate, Gordie Howe, 
New York Detroit 

Left Wing. .| Dickie Moore, Alex Delvecchio 
Montreal Detroit ’ 


NHL TROPHY AWARDS 
Hart (Most valuable player)—Andy Bathgate 
New York. : 


Ross (Leading scorer)—Dickie Moore, Montreal, 
A aerris (Best defenseman)—Tom Johnson, Mon- 
real, 
5 yee (Leading goalie)—Jacques Plante, Mon- 
real, 

epider (Top rookie)—Ralph Backstrom, Mon- 
real. 


t 
Lady Byng (Sportsmanship)—Alex Delvecchio, 
Detroit. 


EE ————— ee 


Sporting Events—Hockey Champions’ 
Hockey Champions of 1958-59 


SS” AS 


AMERICAN H Y LEAGUE 3 
= ocr L TPTS. GF =, 
B iA re es oi 28 4 80 
Cleveland..... ; Sy are 37 a0 3 oe 
Hershey. an caken ek eee Be 70 200 
gfeld.....2.22221; 80 38° 2 62 253 282 
ET OWEIRBGE > — sar eiaaene 28 40 2 58 265 
on playoffs. : 
ses Leading Scorers 
GP APTS. 
Bill Hicke, Rochester... 69 41 656 97 
KenSchinkel,Springfleld 70 43 42 85 
Rudy Migay, Rochester 51 24 58 82 
Harry Pidhirny, Spring. a0 2k re 81 
44 


Gary Aldcorn, Rochester 66 37 


2 
asliccareuSont 


Eddie Mazur, Cleveland 70 34 738 

Art Stratton, Cleveland 62 29 47 76 

Bill Sweeney, Buffalo 70 «31 5 
Billy Dea, Buffalo..... 70 25° 45-70 

Bob Bailey, Cleveland.. 64 28 41 £469 
Larry Wilson, Buffalo... 66 24 39 

C. Gardner, Providence. 68 24 39 63 

J. Anderson, Springfield. 69 27 36 63 16 


WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE — 
Prairie Division 


, 
Calgary Stampeders. ..... 42 21 


263 1 
Edmonton Flyers......... 33 28 3 69 205 
Winnipeg Warriors....... 31 31 2 256 398 
Saskatoon-St. Paul....... 29 31 4 62 208 201 
Coast Division 

L TPTS. GF GA 
Seattle Americans........ 0 27.3 277 225 
Vancouver Canucks....... 3128 11 73 219 214 
Victoria Cougars......... 30 36 4 64 219 254 
Spokane... -...-.......5. 26 38, 6 DS alae 
New Westminster Royals.. 23 45 2 48 237 301 

Leading Scorers 

GP PTS. 
Guyle Fielders, Seattle...... 69 24 5 119 
Eddie Dorohoy, Calgary..... 35 74 
Lou Jankowski, Calgary... .. 54. 45 4 92 
Bill Mosienko, Winnipeg.... 63 42 46 8&8 
Al Nicholson, Victoria....... 69 36 51 87 
Max Mekilok, Spokane...... 61 32 652 82 
Pat Hannigan, New West... 69 37 46 
Gerry Brisson, Winnipeg..... 62 38 45 83 
Val Fonteyne, Seattle....... 32 49 81 


QUEBEC HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Ww L TPTS.GFGA 


Montreal Royals. ...... 34 22 6 74 206 162 

Three Rivers Lions. .... 30 29 3 63 194 184 

Chicoutimi Sagueneens,. 30 31 1 61 238 236 

Quebeo: Aces oct. Sus 21 33 8 50 176 232 
Leading Scorers 

Pee APTS. 

59. 37. SS 86 


INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
L TPTS. GF GA 
2 be ora 


4 280 197 
27 1 65 236 213 
DEO, sacrctee arene 30 28 2 62 245 283 
Indianapolis. ... . 26 30 4 56 231 247 
ole teeeeeeeseess 22 36 2 ~46 196 248 
Leading Scorers 
: GP G A PTS. 
Ranieri, Louisville........., 59 60 64 124 
Thornon, Fort Wayne....... 58 30 73 103 
Brillant, Indianapolis... . ||| 60): 57%. 7 4aeesoR 
Ronson, Fort Wayne....._ |. 60 39 58 97 
Kilrea, TIO... 5.0, de 0s sha SA 93 
Milne; Lvov ta cance aero am 53 42 446) «68 
Chalmers, Louisville... |.” 53 34 49 83 
Spong, Louisville. ... 1.) / °° 48 23 58 81 
Cowan, Toledo.... 1... 2/27" 55 22 «658 880 


Szturm, Troy... ... 


CANADIAN TITLE SERIES 
Allen Cup—Whitby (Ont.) Dunlops. 
Memorial Cup—Winnipeg (Man.) Braves, 


WORLD AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
eee Belleville (Ont.) MceFarlands of Canada, won 
a 959 Worid Amateur championship tournament 
oe Tague, Czechoslovakia, 4 games won to 1 lost. 
anada lost only the final game, Mar, 15 when it 
was upset by Czechoslovakia, 5-3. : 


Sporting Events—Hockey Champions; Racquets Records; Rowing 863 


Stanley Cup Hockey Champions 


Wings 
as ope Black~ 
haw 
1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—New York 


Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple 


Leafs 
1948—Detroit Red 

ings 
1944—Montreal Ca- 


nadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 


nadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple 
8 
1933—New York 
Rangers 
pee eng Black- 
aw 
1935—Montreal 
Maroons 
1936—Detroit Rea 
Wings 
1837—Detroit Red 


1946—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple 
eafs 
1948—Toronto Maple 
ais 
1949—Toronto Maple 
eafs 
1950—Detroit Red 
Wings 
1951—Toronto’ Maple 


eafs 
1952—Detroit Red 
Wings 


1953—Montreat Ca- 
nadiens 
1954—Detroit Red 
ngs 
1955—Detroit Red 
ings 
1956—Montreal Ca» 
nadiens 
1957—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1958—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
‘o 


1959—Montreal 
Canadiens 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; Court Tennis 


1955 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 
1956-57 Charles and Stanley Pearson 
1958 Geoffrey Atkins and Kenneth Wage 


Tuxedo Gold Racquet Winners 


National Racquets Champions 
1917-1922 C. C. Pell 1942-1945 (Not 


1923 S. G. Mortimer played) 
1924-1925 C. C. Pell 1946 Robert Grant III 
S. G. Mortimer 1947 J. R. Leonard 


1926 

1927-1928 C. C. Pell 
1929 H. D. Sheldon 
1930 S. G. Mortimer 
1931-1933 C. C. Pell 
1934 E. M. Edwards 1952 Stanley W. 
1935 H. D. Sheldon 


son, Jr. 
1953 Robert Grant IT 


1936 E. M. Edwards 

1937-1939 Robert 1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 
Grant III 1957 Charles Pearson 

1940 W. Ingersoll 1958 Clarence C. Pell, Jr. 


1941 Robert Grant III 1959 Geoffrey Atkins 
National Doubles Champions 


Pell and S. G. Mortimer 


1927 C. 
F. Simpson and C. N. Bruce (England) 


1936-1941 R. Grant III and C. C. P 11 
1942-1945 (Noi played) 

1946 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr- 

1947 R. A. A. Holt and A. R. Taylor (England) 
1948 J. R. Leonard and M. C. Kirkbride 

1949 Robert Grant III and C. C. Fell, Jr. 

1950 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 

1951 R. A. A. Holt and Kenneth Wagg : 

1952 Kenneth Wagg and John Rolland. 

1953 David Milford and John Thompson 

1954 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 


SQUASH RACQUETS AND COURT 


U. S. Open, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 11—Diehl 
Mateer, Philadelphia, Pa., def. Hashim Khan, 
Pakistan, 6-15, 15-9, 15-17, 15-9, 15-5. 3 

Canadian Open, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 18—Henri 
Salaun, Boston, Mass., def. Al Chassard, Bethle- 


hem, Pa., 16-14, 15-11, 15-11. 

Women’s U. S$. Championship, Haverford, Pa., 
Feb. 21—Mrs. W. Pepper Constable, Princeton, 

_ J., def. Mrs. Sheila S. Macintosh, England, 
15-8, 17-18, 15-12, 15-9. 

Wolfe-Noel Cup (Women), Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 23—United States 3, England 2. 


98—Mrs. Charles Wetzel and Mrs. Carter Simonin, 
Philadelphia, 
s. Macintosh 
los ltereollegiate Championship, Princeton, N. J., 
Mar. 8—Steve Vehslage, Princeton, def. Sam 
Howe, Yale, 15-8, 18-17, 10-15, 15-8. Team: Prince- 


1913 H. F, McCormick 
1914-1923 C. C. Pell 
1924 S. G. Mortimer 
1925-1927 C. C. Pell 
1928 S. G. Mortimer 
1929-1930 C. C. Pell 
1931 S. G. Mortimer 
1932-1933 C. C. Pell 
1934 
1935 H. D. 
1936 C. C. Pell 
1937-1939_ Robert 
Grant III 
1940 J. R. Leonard 


1942-1945 (Not played) 
batt ied Robert Grant 


1948 J. R. Leonard 

1949 Robert Grant Iii 

1950 Robert Grant HI 

1951 R. A. A. Holt 

1952 Stanley W. Pear- 
son, Jr. 

1953 Geoffrey Atkins 

1954-56 Geoffrey Atkins 

1957 Charles Pearson 

1958 Geoffrey Atkins 

1959 Geoffrey Atkins 


National Squash Racquets Champions 


1907-1908 J. A. Miskey 
1909 W. L. Freeland 
1910 John A. Miskey 


1918-1919 (Not played) 
1920 Charles C. Peabody 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 
1924 Gerald Robarts 
1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 
1927 Myles P. Baker 
1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 


1929 J. Lawrence Pool 
1930 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 
1931 J. Lawrence Pool 


Diehl Mateer and John 
def. Howard Davis and 
12-15, 15-10, 8-15, 15-7. 


Court 


Feb. 


James H. Van Alen 
Mar. 14—1, Harvard; 2, 


Bostwick, New York, N. 
| 6-3, 5-6, 6-3, 6-3. 
U. S. Doubles, Phila 


George H. and James 
; 6-1, 2-6, 6-2, 2-6, 7-5 


U. S. Amateur, New York, 


1932-1933 Beekman Pool 
1934 Neil J. Sullivan 
1935 Donald Strachan 
1936-1938 G. G. Glidden 
1939 Donald Strachan 
1940 A. W. Patterson 
1941-1942 C. W. Brinton 
1943-1945 (Not played) 
1946-1947 C. W. Brinton 
1948 S. Pearson, Jr. 
1949 Hunter H. Lott, dr. 
1950 Edward Hahn 

1951 Eaward Hahn 

1952 Harry Conlon 

1953 Ernest. Howard 
1954-56 G. D. Mateer, Jr. 
1957 Henri R. Salaun 
1958 Henri R. Salaun 
1959 Ben Heckscher 


TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1959 
National Doubles, Buffalo, 


N. Y., Mar. 22—G. 
Hentz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
James Whitmoyer, 15-4, 


Tennis 


World Open Championship, New York, N. Y., 
13—Northrup Knox, 
Aiken, S. C., def. Jack Johnson, New York, N. ¥ 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet Tournament, 
N. Y., Feb. 23—James Bostwick, New York, N. ¥ 
def. Geoffrey Atkins, 6-5, 5-6, 6-2, 2-6, 6-2. 


Buffalo, N. Y., and 


Tuxedo Park, 


Bowl, New York, N. Y., 
Yale. 


N. Y., Mar. 7—James 
Y., def. Northrup Knox, 


delphia, Pa., Mar, 21— 


Northrup and Seymour Knox, Buffalo, N. Y., def. 
Bostwick, New York, N. Y., 


ton. 5 
Dad Vail Rowing Association Regattas 
UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Formally inaugurated 1939—Distance 1-5/16 Miles) 
Yr. | Site Winner | 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
— —$——$ = | i] 
1948] Charles River, Boston, Mass.. Boren Rollins Dartmouth| Marietta |lona Amherst 
niv ; 
1949| Poughkeepsie, N. ¥....-++-- joe Rollins Weer Dartmouth| Marietta | Amherst 
niv on e 

5 ste, Ne. X...05-0. Boston Rollins Dartmouth] Tampa La Salle- | Marietta 
1950) Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ Univ. ‘ Univ. Fla. South 
1951|/ Boston, Mass.,..-+++++-+0+- LaSalle bit & Florida So. |Dartmouth| Am. Inter'l| Rollins 

ee 

2) Charles River, Boston, Mass LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth] Florida So. | Marietta Am. Inter. 
1933| Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. ,|LaSaile Rollins Dartmouth| Fla. South |Marietta |....+.+++ 
1954\Schuylkill River, Phila,, Pa. . Dartmouth) Rollins Amherst Fla, 5o. Tampa sg see 
1955|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa.. Dartmouth| Rollins LaSalle Amherst Brown Fla. Bo: 
1956 Schuylkill River, Phila.. Pa. . |LaSalle Rollins Amherst Brown Tampa Pia. So. 
1957| Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa, .|LaSalle Tampa Rollins Amer. Int. Brown Clark 
1958| Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa.. LaSalle Fordham |Tampa sanksor. | Purdue | Rollins 
1959/SchuylkIll River. Phila., Pa.. (Brown | MentoPark|8t.Joseph's|fona eee LaSatle 

ji Te 
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The leading American rowing colleges, except 
Yale and Harvard, have sent eight-oared crews 
into competition since 1895. Columbia won that 
year over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., defeating Cornell 
and Pennsylvania in that order. 

In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, Pennsylvania 
and Columbia. In 1897 Cornell defeatea Columbia 
and Pennsylvania. The following year, 1898, the 
three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was used, 
Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin and 
Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to Pough- 
keepsie. Pennsylvania won that year. Subse- 
quent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell: 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 
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1920, when Syracuse 
d fi Nore neues rowed pore a 
and for four 
but rested ta four-mile course 
eshman races were pian 


(at bee —s ; 1899, Cornell; 


isconsin; 1968, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 

Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; j 
Cornell: 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916 } 
nell. | 

-The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1926 the course was lengthened to three miles. 

The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 

In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and since 1952 on Onondaga Lake, 
Syracuse, N. Y¥.—~ 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


ear Winner Time Second ird | 
:24.8 | Washington....} Wisconsin. : 
228.6 | Navy...... Syracuse. . 
.0 | Washi: n. California 
335.8 | Columbia. as 
258.0 | Washington. Penns. hts as 
eisla z Syracuse... 2. Os 1 
....|/Navy 18:54.2 |Cornell........ Washington... 
1932... .|California.........! 19:55.0 |Cornell........ ngton.. 
1933 (Not held) : 
1934... .|California, e+ee.| 19:44.0 |Washington....)Navy...... ; 
1935....|California......... 18:52.0 |Cornell........ Washington... 
1936....|Washington....... 19:09.6 |California..... RVY. Ske 
1937....|Washington........ 18:33.6 |Navy......... Cornell...... 
SR ee |INAVY iat. cas ecee es 18:19.0 |California..... Washington... 
1939... ,.|/California...... » 18:12.6 |Washington....|/Navy......... e 
1940....)/Washington....... 22:42.0 |Cornell...... ..)Navy........ |Syracuse.....,|California 
1941....|Washington..,.,.../ 18:53.3 |California..... |Cornell....,...!Syracuse......|Princeton j 
1942-1946 (Not held) 
1947... 13:59.2 Princeton 
14:06.4 .|M.LT. 
14:42.6 Navy... . |Princeton 
8:07.5 Stanford . .|M.LT. 
7:50.5 California .|Penn. 
15:08.1 Wisconsin . |California 
15:29.6 |Cornell........ Washington....|Wisconsin. .... Columbia 
Beare y 16:04.4 |Cornell........ Washington....|Wisconsin..... California 
1955..../|Cornell (a)........ 15:49.9 | Pennsylvania...|Navy......... Washington... . |Stanford 
1956... .|Cornell (a)........| 16:22.4 BNI: cei ine Wisconsin. .... Washington... ./Stanford 
L957o8 Cornell (a)... .....- 15:26.6 | Pennsyivania. .|Stanford...... Princeton..... Syracuse 
1958. .. . (Cornell (a)......... U7 20ST Navysk es bas Syracuse. ..... Princeton. .... California 
1959... . |Wisconsin(a).......! 18:01.7 'Syracuse......!Navy......... (California. . . ./Washington 
Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California in 1939). 


(a) Race at 3 miles. (b) Race at 2 miles 
Other 1959 Placings: 6, Cornell; 7, Dartmouth; 8, 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Penn; 9, Princeton; 10, M.I.T.; 11, Columbia. 


JUNIOR EIGHTS. (Three miles) 


Year Winner Time Second Winner Time Second 
9:59.0 |Penn......... Washington (b). .|.10:26.0 |Cornell 
11:28.6 |California....... Washington...... 15:40.2 |Penn. 
:45.0 |Syracuse......../Washington...... 15:12.8 |Columbia 
9:42.0 |Cornell.......... ONY: 2 crcdatetoere tin 4:18.2 |Cornell 
10:23.6 |California....... Mormellies § vc Mee 15:21.2 |Columbia 
11:18.2 |Cornell.......... Cornell....... 16:39.0 |Washington 
9:49.8 |Cornell.......... Syracuse.... 14:29.6 |California 
10:59.0 [Navy....... Syracuse..... 15:41.0 |California 
(Not held) 
10:50.0 |Syracuse...... Syracuse.... 5:40.6 |Navy 
10:29.0 |California....,... Washington...... 14:58.8 | Navy 
10:19.6 |California,...... ashington...... 14:42.2 |Navy 
9:15.4 |California....... Washington,..... 13:44.0 |Navy 
9:30.4 |Washington,,....|Washington...... 13:49.2 |California 
9:31.0 |Columbia...... ..(Syracuse..... 13:46.6 |Washington »« 
10:55.2 |Princeton........ Washington...,.. 18:07,2 avy 
9:57.7 |Wisconsin. , .....| California. , eit 14:40.4 |Washington 
9:30.3 4:30.4 | Nav: 
: 230. y 
oueg :28.6 | California 
Meas 300.0 | Navy 
hea 210.4 | California 
1952... Nawarsiatnms) oe: 10:16.9 pee 
1953... Washington. .°"| 10:55:4 ee Ne 
1954......|Cornell......° "| 10:18:5 Sore Navy 
1955. sCornell,:. ss. sk. 10:33.1 38° Deu 1 
twee e  (SYTACUSE......,, 11:12.0 “O15 |Cormnl oes 
1957.2... |Navy too 10:25.2 hay teh 
1958... . (Cornell... 11:25.0 333.5 |Syracusc 
oes.» jCormell..........| 11:47.5 Washington, .... California. .... 17:53.5 Washington 
(b) Race at 2 miles. a 


Other 1959 Placings—Freshmen: 
lumbia. Junior Varsity—3, Penn: 
Wisconsin; 10, Columbia, 2 


3, Penn; 4, Syracuse: 
4, Cornell; 5, Navy; 


5, Dartmouth; 6, Navy; 1, Princeton; 


6, Syracuse; 7, Princeton; 8, a 


8 
Dartmouth; 9, 


i 
Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
Yale-Harvard Rowing 


865 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852. The original race, the first intercollegiate 
event, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed 
over a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, From 1859 through 1875 coxswains 
were dispensed with and the 6-oared boats were 
steered by a rudder controlled by the bow oar, in 
races at various sites. The two colleges returned 
to eight oars with cox for their first four-mile 
race, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at 
Springfield, Mass., Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. 


- The course was changed to the Thames River at 
- New London, Conn., in 1878. 


The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusive Yale 
won 30 races and Harvard 30. Previous records 
for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity crews 
will be found in The World Almanac for 1936 and 
later issues. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 
two miles except 1915 and as noted below. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Time 
Winner | Loser 
«cc ccscaeses| 20:26.0 | 20:32.4 |/1942...... 10:09.6 | 10:40.0 
Bialeletetig.+.< aert=s 9:18.0 9:36.0 
aTaiaiepisiin Cote a ig. OER A AD. bt LOL Tic cc bei ke a VG alk cls a eeee 0:40.0 | 20:46.0 
sine s oof RAO. owe eee eens | Seen | 07:390 ||1948...0-> ATVard. ..... 0465 19:21.4 | 19:23.0 
ershejxiah sie Ae! 08 Te eo a Oa- 80). = 1 BOSD oc. Bore aL X ENO. cia'sle sinleeiaie 19:52.8 | 19:54.0 
Heese MMC cise gsc e | MOTE | ee eO TORQ)... \Marvard: scneeeu® 21:36.4 | 21:37.2 
eer ese ree | een | 01:49) ||10bk.. oe «« (EASPVEIG.... sence 21:26. 21:48.2 
Seamer) | eee Oe aierecnir RIE are | 60°63 GB 1ILOB c. « cho.atar| WAlOn ar, ojetecelsheratate 22:49.0 | 22:52.8 
Rees |EIQIVALG. nc ccs nies | 22286.6 )026:00.0 |) ea od ews ard... «skeres 0:09.0 | 20:20.0 
Bintesnlom ji e-Pene- 0)(08 scents! #0" '* 2) TT O74 O ILO D4. oo ovic] MAIC) os cowie oem 21:58.4 | 22:02.0 
EMEre/otatat tid CAC ci oles» s/vieiniole si IAD oe Ni Scans WtORn ? ty] Wales ite cach elec ses 0 205.0. ee 
Salsas IRON 19.:26:0'5| | ectaneee 
1) eae aioe 20:35.0 | 21:03.0 
i Jel ove ssateletetsae (aie 22:39.0 | 22:52.0 
19:52.0 | 20;02.0 


Downstream and course record—19:21.4 (Harvard in 1948). 


. Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). 
Varsity victories—Yale, 46, Harvard, 48. 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Time D w. % Time 
ite ‘on by 
rene Wey Winner | Loser . Winner | Loser 
; 9:50.0 | 10:02.0 ||1942....,.|Harvard.......-.. 10:30.8 | 10:39.4 
1338. a Harvard 2 RS eae 10:36.6 | 10:43.6 ||1943-1945 (Not held) ; 
OEE NY Als adcie cos: oe > 9.24.8 | 9:29.0 |]1946...... |Harvard (134 miles)| 9:12.0 | 9:31.0 
1928...... Waloneieatdies os. 10:47.0 | 11:01.0 ‘|Harvard.......... 9742.0 9:47.0 
1929...... alot esta 11:00.0 | 11:12.8 Harvard Rohe Faroe 9:30.0 | 9184.4 
EOSO Fs 6.3% Harvard....... **} 11:07.2 | 11:10.6 Oks rakeseyeretelen G ieee Nae 
1931 Ee eee ee 10:43.0 | 10:54.0 Harvard.......... 10:59.4 1108.6 
1932. °°... |Harvard (134 mi.) | 8:00.6 | _8:05.2 Harvard.......... 10:08:0 10:11 
ROSScceca. H d 11:49.2 | 11:49.8 ale. seveeces es: 1:05.2 | 112054 
1934...... 9:40.2 9:48.6 Harvard....0..00% an 9:56. 
1935. . 4 9:56.0 | _9:56.4 Harvards, << =a .08 10:44.8 10:52.4 
1936. .:..- 10:52.4 | 11:08.4 Wales. sens here 9:53.4 Sere 
1087...... 11:56.2 | 11:59.4 ples soe tie 1244-0 | 9518 
1938 10:27.8 | 10:30.4 Yale (3 miles)...-.. 204. 215. 
19302>...- 9:35.0 | 19:39.0 Yale (3 miles)... .. 17:05.6 | 17:29.6 
1940...... 11.33.6 | 11:41.2 ||1959. |. ....|Harvard (3 miles). | 15:50.0 | 16:00.0 
10:06.8 | 10:10.6 | 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Time Time 
a Dat Won by 
ioe SSLUNE Winner | Loser ae Winner ; Loser 
a Pa 
9:51.4 | 10:01.0 |} 1941...... Harvard........+. 9:51.4 | 10:01.8 
1926 Bass Pam eae ioaas 11:00-0 11:12.6 1943 «66 ‘ Harvard. eae ee 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
See Y AIG, s.ererni sites s'- 9:18. : = B ; 
1938 ales ihn geo a 10:33.0 | 11:43.0 || 1947...... ale... castes 9:43.0 9:52.0 
Pee ValOe osc 0 «0 sacoie + 11:07.0 | 11:09.6 || 1948...... Harvard.......0++ 234.0 | 9:414 
=a Harvard.........- 11:02.6 | 11:17.6 || 1949...... Harvard...:...65 | 9332-0 19346 
1031....2. ale 10:25.0 | 10:35.6 || 1950...... Harvard.......¢+, 206.4 :16.0 
3 Yale 116, 8:30.8 || 1951.....- Harvard. ........: 10:27.4 | 10:43.2 
al 12:26.4 || 1952. Harvard.......+5- 11:33.4 |, 11:40.4 
= 9:51.0 ||1953.....- Yale... 7.2 oe 9:43.0 | 9:44.5 
9.46:4 || 1954...... Harvard....... 11:06.4 | 11:25.0 
11:05.0 || 1955......- B16... soles 9:40.0 |... 
12:23.0 || 1956...... Yale 9:38.2 : 
10:14.4 || 1957.....-- Yale 10:29.0 0 
10:30.8 ||} 1958...... Harvard 11:13.0 | 11:17.0 
12:39.0 || 1959 SU Wales css ee oe. 10:44.4 } 10:45.9 
Childs Cup Regatta Winners 
(Inaugurated, 1879; Course, 1-5/16 miles) 
Yr. Site Winner || Yr. Site Winner || Yr. Site Winner 
oe) ie aes | | —— a 
‘ 1938 .| Carnegie Lake... |Penn 1951. |Carnegie Lake... |Penn 
1920. Garner Lake... Solumbia 1939. Hari em. « yesenes Princeton 1952, |Schuy: pat — 
1930. |Schuylkill....... Columbia ||1940.}Schuylkill....... Columbia]|1953.|Harlem River... ae neeton 
1931. Carnegie Lake. . .| Columbia 1941.| Carnegie Lake... |Princeton 1954. Carnes per ae ree 
1932.|Harlem......---. Penn 1942.) Harlem........- Penn 1955. |Schuylkill River. . ee 
1933. Schuylkill. ..-..- Princeton||1943.|Annapolis....... Princeton|| 1956. |Harlem River .. . |Princeton 
1934 [Carnegie Lake. . :| Princeton||1944-| 1947 (Not held) 1957: |Carnegie Lake... Princeton 
1935. |Carnegie Lake...) Penn 1948.| Carnegie Lake... |Princeton 1958. |Schuylkill River, . \Penn 
1936. |Harlem.......-- Penn 1949.|Harlem........- Princeton||1959. piss River. ... eae 
1937. |Schuylkill....... Princeton||1950.|Schuylkill....... Penn 
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866 Sporting Events—Intercollegiate, Amateur Rowing 
; ' Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—414 Miles 


For results of races since inauguration in 1841 see the Wortp Atmanac for 1936, 819 
T. | Date | Winner |Timej| Yr. | Date 


: ‘ambridge. . | 21:11||1933.|April 1|/Cambridge. . 20:5 
lent, Mar. il Conbuses 19:44||1934.|Mur. 17|Cambridge. . | 18: 
1922. |April _1/Cambridge. . | 19:27||1935.|April 6|Cambridge. . 
1928. |Mar. 24|Oxtord.... 20:54||1936.|April 4|Cambridge. . 
924. April 5|Cambridge. | | 18:41|/1937.|Mar. 24|Oxford..... 


.{Mar. 21 bridge. | | 19:26/|1946. |Mar. 30|Oxford. 
1932/|Mar. 19|Cambrides. || 19:11 /|1947. (Mar. 20 Cambridge. . 


*Distance 114 miles. 1941-1942--No races on account of war. 7Distance 114 miles. 
Recapitulation (Races of 1940, 1943, 1944 not counted)—Cambridge 58, Oxford 46, dead heat 1 (1877). 
Course Record—17:50—Set by Cambridge in 19438 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1959 


Winner” 
Date Site Distance Winner Second Third time 
i 4|Redwood City, Calif.|2,000 meters. |Oregon State. .|Stanford......!U. S.C. 6:02.0 
Ree 11 |/Philadelphia, Ban .../1 5/716 miles. |Penn.......... Rutgers... ...}.. bee He 
Apr, 11)Providence, R. I..... {134 miles....|Brown. . Boston Uniy.. .|. Bee 
Apr. 18/New Brunswick, N. J.|2 miles...... Rutgers... Columbia. r 10: 7 
Apr. 18|Princeton, N. J..... 134 miles... .|Navy. »-- -. /Princeton..". 2. 9:24. 
Apr. - 18/Philadelphia, Pa.....|1 5/16 miles. Navy... .. . Pennsylvania. .}. 6:36.4 
Callow Cup) Sas 
Apr. 18 Dare Conn........|1 5/16 miles. /Yale.. _. Boston Univ... 22.2 3. . 7:06.0 
Apr, 25)Cambridge, Mass....|134 miles... .|Harvard. Syracuse. MOT 9:13.5 
Apr. 25/Annapolis, Md...... 1 5/16 miles. |Harvard. .. . |Navy .. M TSF 8:25.2 
Apr. 25 |Long Island Sound. . |444 miles....[N. Y. A. CG... | |Tona Rene Fordham 23:58.0 
Apr. 25|Oakiand, Calif. ., |2 miles....../California. . So. Calif. = i 10:20.0 
Apr. 25\Derby, Conn..... 1 5/16 miles. |Dartmouth. . Walo2s -olee iene 7:01.0 
May 2|Philadelphia, Pa... _/1 5/16 miles. |/Yale......__. Pennsylvania... .|Columbia. 6:38.8 
(Blackwell Cup) 
May 2|\Cambridge; Mass... .|184 miles. ..|Harvard...... Princeton... . .|Dartmouth. ... 8:45.0 
May 2\Ithaca, N. Y........|2 miles.... : | |Syracuse.. || Cornell........|Navy. 10:10.4 
(Goes Trophy) 
May 9|Princeton, N. J....°.|1 5/16 miles. |Harvard... .. Princeton . | Vales: 2 ee 6:33.4 
May 9/Hanover, N. H..,. .|2 miles...... Syracuse ...|Dartmouth... ./Boston Univ...| 10:52.0 
May 9/Annapolis, Md...... 1%4 miles... |Harvard.. Pennsylvania...) Navy... . 9331.6 
(Adams Cup) 
May 9|Derby, Conn.. .. . 2 miles. . |Yale ++... !Cornelly, «. ... .| Princeton: 10:24.0 
(Carnegie Cup) 
May 9/Madison, Wis. . 134 miles... |Wisconsin. , . MoT. Sts © Columbia... . . 9:43.5 
May 16|Princeton, N. J.. 2,000 meters. |Harvard.. . Syracuse. . Valero 6:03.1 
May 16/Cambridge, Mass. . 2,000 meters. |Harvard._. -. Dartmouth. Princeton. 7TASA 
May 16/Redwood City, Calif. |3’ miles. Washington, Stanford 16:39.0 
May 23/Annapolis, Md. 134 miles... .|Wisconsin. ._ Navy. 9:21.0 
May 23/Ithaca, N. Y.... 2 miles,...._. Pennsylvania. |Corneil.. : 10:;57.6 
May 23/Oakland, Calit. 3 miles. California. ..._ |Stanford. . See | 14;58.0 
June __3|Hanover, N. H..... | [2 miles... || Dartmouth....|M. I. T,. .|Columbia. .... 1050.0 


Amateur Rowing Championships in 1959 
85TH NATIONAL REGATTA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Detroit River, Detroit, Mich., Aug, 8-9 

Pairs With Cox—MclIntosh and Pierrot, Detroit Pairs Without Cox—Rogers and Frost, Lake 
Boat Club, Time—7:27.2, Washington R. C., Seattle, Wash, Time—7:27.8. 

150-Lb. Quads—Detroit Boat Club, Time—6:25.0. Double Sculls—Kelly and Knecht, Vesper B. C., 
i noe vg! Cox—Lake Washington Rowing Club, Philadelphia, Pa. Time—17:25.5. 

eattle, Wash. E 
eee eaiate. Beats Cechar ects R. C., St. Detalt Bea ae ee pages and oe 
atharine, Ont. Time—6:03.0. 
62h 4 Pe Sculls—Detroit Boat Club. Time— | p150-Lb. Singles—Robert Houston, New York A. C. 
“Fours Without Cox—Lake Washington R. G,, 150-Lb. Eights—Detroit Boat Club. Time—6:26.0. 
Seattle, Wash. Time—6:18.4, Championship Singles—Harry Parker, Vesper 


150-Lb, Fours With Cox—Detroit Boat Club. |B. C., Philadelphia. Pa. Time—7:52,5 
Time—6:37.2. 


6 Eight-Oared Shells—Lake Washington R. C., 
Associate Singles—Harry Parker, Vesper Boat Seattle, Wash. Time—5:59.2. 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa. Time—7:12.8, 
Quarter-Mile Dash—Pau] Yeager, Potomac B. C., | Boat Club, 23314; Lake Washington Rowing Club 


Washington, D. C. Time—1:24.0 11834; Vesper Boat Club, 81; New York A. C., ; 
Quarter-Mile Dash (150-Lb.)—Robert Houston, | West Side Rowing Club, 39; St. Catharine’s Row 
New York A. C, Time—1:27.2, ing Club, 30. 


OTHER ROWING CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1959 


20th Annual Intern’t Seamen’s Lifeboat Race President’s Cup, Washington, D. C., Aug, 23— 

(Naut. Mile), New York, N. Y., May 19— SS Sta- | Potomac Boat Club, Washington, D. C!, 147; Ves- 

ree ora crew; Ansgar Johansen, cox, Time— per B. C., Philadelphia, Pa., 138; New York A, G.,, 
: Ds 


. 


7Vith Annual Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, 


Point Score (Julius H. Barnes Trophy )—Detroit 


& feree we 


nes 6 


toe 


Port Dalhousie, Ont., July 29-Aug, 1—Maple Leaf Foye Honicy epee Henley-on-Thames, er 


‘ nd, - a 
Trophy: Detroit (Mich.), Boat Club, 428 pts. High Harvard Unive wid; Ghallenge C “Shationee Cup: 
Re coouibles: Blessed foe epee New Hochelle, Harvard (Lightweights), 7:13.0. Diamond Sculls: 
Newey AG. Championship inten goes Stuart Mackenzie, Australia, 8:39.0, Double Sculls: 


tello, Detroit B.C. Open Quarter-Mile Dash: Jon | Stuart Mackenzie and C. G. V. Davidge, 7:55,0, _ 


Pearce, Argonaut, Senior Eights: Detroit B. Cc. Pan-American Games Trial . (2,000 meters), 
National Rowing Championship (2,000 Meters), | Syracuse, N. Y., June 27—1, Syracuse; 2, Vesper 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 9—Detroit Boat Club, 23314 | B. C., Philadelphia, Pa,: i 
e Washington Ree vist, o he Tine nase: a.; 3, Detroit B. C,, Detroit, 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 867 


Olympic Games Records 


t The modern O} ic Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the result of efforts by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French educator, to ehceon te interest in education and culture, also to foster 
better international understanding through the universal medium of youth's love of athletics. 


__ His source of inspiration for the ae Games was the ancient Greek ee be Games, most 
“notable of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combined patriotic, religious and 
athletic festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festivai was that held in 776 B.C., 
coed from which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by ‘‘Olympiads,"’ or four-year spans between 
games. 


bs Originally the games were ma eee first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 
approximately 200 yards on the p. near the small city of Olympia—but they rapidly gained both 
in scope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pri: Competition was based on the 
highest ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to participate. 
Winners were awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 

‘ thereafter in their individual communities. 


Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost and they deteriorated into 
professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (394 A.D.). 


Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was able to 
enlist nine nations to-send their athletes to the first modern Olympics in 1896. Since then, many 
thousands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex- 
panded in 1924 to include the Winter Olympic Games. The two world wars were responsible for 
cancellations of the games scheduled for 1916, 1940 and 1944. ; 


SITES AND UNOFFICIAL WINNERS. OF GAMES 


1908 London (U. 8S.) 1928 Amsterdam (U. S.) 
1912 Stockholm (U. S.)/|/1932 Los Angeles (U. S.) 
1936 Berlin (Germany) 


1896 Athens (U. S.) 


| 1952 Helsinki (U. S.) 
1900 Paris (U. S. 


1 elbourne (USSR) 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


Event Record Holder Nation Site, date 
United States... |/Los Angeles. . 1932 
poo meter Tun ‘| United States. ._|London. . . ..1948 
eet run te . j Unies Se G4 eee .19 
meter run......./45.9s..... 4 ....,Jamaica, B. ‘ eee 
800-meter run, . * é .| United States. ..|Melbourne.. . 
1500-meter run 3m. 41.28 .|Ron Delany...... Ireland ..2hs.. gue Meibourne. . . 
5000-meter run 13 m. 39.6 s .| Vladimir Kuts....J)U.S.S.R........ Melbourne... 
10,000-meter run 28 m. 45.68... ...|Vladimir Kuts..../U.S.S.R........ Melbourne.. . 
Marathon...... ..|2,h. 23 m. 3.2 8 Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia.. |Helsinki..... 
10,000-meter walk... .|45 m. 2.8 s John Mikaelsson. .|Sweden......., Helsinki..... 
50,000-meter walk....|/4 h. 28 m. 7.8 s Giuseppe Bordoni.|Italy........... Helsinki..... 
110-meter hurdles. ...|13.5 8......-6.2---e+eees Lee Calhoun...... United States. ..|Melbourne.. . 1956 
400-meter hurdles... .|50.1 8........---s eee eeee Glenn Davis...... United States... |Melbourne.. .1956 
3,000-meter stpl...... at We KOR orn sorta Chris Brasher..... Great Britain... |Melbourne.. .1956 
Bich jump: ........- GTERLIZ Bre his oe te eee Charles Dumas... .| United States... |Melbourne.. .1956 
Broad jump......... 8.06 m. (26 ft. 5 5,16 in.) .| Jesse Owens...... United States... |Berlin....... 1936 
Hop, step, jump..... BP LOO7 MG ANS Satis. Sheree 0 os Ferreira da Silva. .|Brazil.......... Melbourne... 1956 
ale vAault.cs cs hos MATE te Ana ce aeate over cn Robert Richards...| United States... |Melbourne.. . 1956 
COLLET aps OCR REG S47 PCE EI EY rs cisiavetsiae ar Al Oerter......... United States... |Melbourne,. . 1956 
SPEC LIEN 55 5.0: 09-00 gener DOUCET DS GePaR rea: satel oo clo. 3:5 Egil Danielsen....|Norway........ Melbourne. . . 1956 
16-lb. shot.......... GO Sie UE BEF oie ln eln ose wes. Parry O’Brien.....| United States... |Melbourne.. .1956 
16-lb. hammer....... 2OTG.155G AML» Orepiae mw ero tae Harold Connolly. .| United States... |Melbourne.. .1956 
TIBOATIION.. .< . 00.20 TLOSTe Pts ede es «ene eens «o> Milton Campbell. .| United States... |Melbourne.. . 1956 
400-meter relay—39.5 s.—United States (W. Baker, L. King, I. Murchison, B. Morrow), Melbourne. .1956 
1,600-meter relay—3 m. 3.9 s.—Jamaica, B.W.I. (Wint, Laing, McKenley, Rhoden), Helsinki...... 1952 
3,000-meter team race—8 m. 32 s.—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz),-Paris.......... 1924 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
eran eee 
{ aoe cia ze Vales ees ae pee sees ae 
100-meter run,......- ROT Aer cite Ce othe arjorie Jackson, .|Australia....... elsinki,.... 5 
| |Betty Cuthbert...|Australia....... Melbourne,. .1956 
200-meter run ov | 23, Betty Cuthbert. ..|Australia....... Melbourne, . . 1956 
800-meter run..>.... L. Radke... 2.0... Germany....:.. Amsterdam, .1928 
30-meter hurdies. . Bie ey ee CCl aenes an aa 
a Hunty:...... ustralia....... elbourne... 
Mildred McDaniel.) United States. ..| Melbourne.. .1956 
ae os -"**''lzbieta Krzesinka,|Poland......... Melbourne.. .1956 
Discus oe :|Olga Fikotova.....|Czechoslovakia>,| Melbourne... 1956 
Favelin ees ; ; Inessa Jaounzem . « |OISISER sat ie ies Melbourne... . 1956 
ak oisias mala, Tyee 
BOSD UNrle ino nic'* «+s kevitch......... USS os {Melbourne. . .1956 
400-meter relay—44.5 s.—Australid (De La Hunty, Croker, Mellor, Cuthbert), Melbourne.......... 1956 
SWIMMING—MEN 
5 i hanna orn Jon Henricks..... Australia... 0.3. Melbourne. . .1956 
anouotee Poe he ; ASAI Si ries - Pinch att Murray Rose..... Australia eh Leen Melbourne... . 1956 
ter free style.|17 m. 52.9 S......-00-++> George Breen..... United States. ..| Melbourne... .1956 
pects back stroke] 1m. 02.28........-+++++- David Thiele..... Australia....... Melbourne. . .1956 
oe or t stroke. .|2 m. 34.48.......-++++-- John Davies...... Australia....... Helsinki..... 1952 
ebb Peeaee stroke. .|6 m. 29.68......-.+-++++ W.. Bathe: 53... Germany....... Stockholm, . .1912 
Soom ter butterfly . Dien 19 BiB. oe os William Yorzyk...| United States. ..|Melbourne.. .1956 
g00-meter relay—8 m. 23.6 s.—Australia (K. O’Halloran, J, Devitt, M. Rose, J. Hendricks), Mel- 
Ri ga om veh we po oes Bape SEER To nie seme nk yn 6 V+ «on MRR Wd ne a 1956 


SWIMMING—WOMEN 


..|Dawn Fraser...... Australis iii sa. 
Ethelda Bleibtrey..| United States 
Lorraine Crapp....|Australia.... 
Judy Grinham....|Great Britain... 
Eva Szekely...... Hungary aes § a 
Shelley Mann..... United States...|Melbourne.. .1956 


s.—Australia (D. Fraser, F. Leech, S. Morgan, L. Crapp), Melbourne. . .195¢ 


eee eee OM 


eee 
100-meter free style... |1 
1 


300-meter free style... |4 
400-meter free style... |4 
100-meter back stroke 
200-m. breast stroke. . |2 
100-meter butterfly... |1 


400-meter relay—4 m. 17.1 


m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


Pa To = ee ae ee ee 


See ee a ey 
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Olympic Games Champions 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


60-Meters Run *5,000-Meters Run 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States.......... .18\| 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland.. 14m, 36.65 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States.....-.-+ AA aad 1s|| 1920 J. Guillemot, France. . 

100-Meters Run Paavo Nurmi, Finland 14m, oo 

Qs Willie Ritola, Finland... 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States. . Ses! Lauri Lehtinen, Finland 14m. 30s 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United Sta 10 4-5s Gunnar Hooker, Finland | "14m. 22.2s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States er Gaston Reiff, Belgium..... . 14m. 17.68 
1308 oa Walker tte Ainica at 4-Bs Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia...... 14m. 6.0s 
1912 R, ©. Craig, United States.........-.-10 4-58 Vladimir Kuts, USSR.......--.+-- 13m. 39 
1920 GC. W. Paddock, U. S. ....-....+--+-- 10 4-5s Grobe: Comitry 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great Britain... .....10.6 H. Kolehmainen, Finland........-- 45m, 11. 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada.........----- 10 4-5s Sse 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States. ese wen Uses 5-Mile Run 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States......-.-+-- *10.3s H. Hawtrey, Great Britain... ..26m. 26 1-5s 
1948 Harrison Dillard, United States......--- 4 908 E.R. Voigt, Great Britain. .....25m. 11 1-5s } 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States........- z 
1956 Bobby Morrow, United States.....--.--. 10,000-Meters Run | 
H. Kolenmainén, Finland... ... 3im. 20.8s | 

200-Meters Run Paavo Nurmi, anderen 3im. 45 4-5s 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States. . Willie Ritola, Finland. == . 23.28 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States Paavo Nurmi, Finland...... 30m. 18 4-5s 
908 R. Kerr, Canada.........--+-«++-++-: 2 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland. . . 
1912 R. C: Craig, United States......- meee } ryt Timari Salminen, Finiand.. "|. 30m, 15.48 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States . Emil Zatopex; Czechosiovakia. . 29m. 59. 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United States... ve 21. 2 Emil Zatopek. Czecnosiovakia ....29m. 17.08 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada...... Vladimir Kuts, USSR...-......-. 28m, 45.65 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States.. 1.2 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.... Marathon 
1948 Mel Pattou, United States... --21. S. Loues, Greece.........--+- . 2h, 55m, 20s 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States is Teato, _Frances-e. <= + 4.52 2h. 59m. ; 
1956 Bobby Morrow, United States : T. J. Hicks, United States..... 3h. 28m. 53s 

W. J. Sherring, Canada... ...2h. 51m. 23 3-5s : 

ois aie Actes e eects 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States.. ae s . K. Me. ur, uth Africa . s 
1900 M. W. Long, United States. . ‘49 2-5s|| 1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland 2h, 32m. 35 4-5s 
1904 H, L. Hillman, United States .49 1-5s A. O. Stenroos, Finland. .....2h, 41m. 22.6s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.......... 53 El Ouafl, France................2h. 32m. 57s 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain, walkover Juan Zabala, Argentina.........2h, 31m. 36s 
1912 C. D. Reidpath, United States.......... 48.2 Kitei Son, Japan... ss 6s... 5 -- 2h. 29m. B 
1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa........ 49 3-5s D. Cabrera, Argentina......... 2h. 34m. 51.6s j 
1924 BE. H. Liddell, Great Britain........... 6 


i Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia 2h. 23m. 03.28 
J. Barbuti, United States........ 47 poe Alain Mimoun, France 2h. 


10,000-Meters Cross-Country 


1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica.... ..........- ‘Qs|| 1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........!.... 27m. 15s 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B.W.I........45. 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............ ..32m, 54.85 
1956 Charles Jenkins, United States......... 46.7 
1,500-Meters Walk 
800-Meters Run 1906 George V. Bonhag, United States 7m, 12 3-5s 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain. ....... 2m. lis s 
1900 A. E. Tysce, Great Britain... |) 2m. 300 PPO ee 
1964 J D. Lighthody, United States. . 53 im. 56 1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy . os sieae als 
au grim, Unite ates,.... 2m. : 3,500-Meters Walk 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States..1m. 52 4-5s : mes 
ie Be va = eee nee States... = im. 1908 G. E, Larner, Great Britain.. ... 14m, 55s 
5 . Hill, Grea Pitan. 6 m. 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain... .. im. 52.48 20,000 Siaters avai 
1928 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. ...1m. 51 4-5s|| 1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada...... -, 46m. 28.48 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain ..1m. 49.8s|| 1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy............. 48m. 6 1-55 
1936 John Woodruff, United States......1m. 52.9s|| 1924 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.................. 47m, 49s 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden-, ..<-0 ar 45m, 13.2s 
eens see pe United States ..1m. 49. John Mikaelsson, Sweden.....:... 45m, 02.85 
omas Courtney, United States...1m. 47.7s 10-Mile Walk 
1,500-Meters Run 1908 G. E, Larner, Great Britain...1lh. 15m. 57 2-5s 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain...... 4m, 33 1-5s 
1900 C. Bennett, Great Britain.././!)..... 4m, 68 50,090): Merely ae 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States...4m. 5 2-5s|| 1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 50m, 10s 
1906 J. D. Lightbody, United States......4m. 12s]] 1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.4h. 30m. 41.45 
1908 M, W. Sheppard, United States. 4m. 3 2-5s|/1948 J. A. Lundgren, Sweden......... 4h. 41m. 52s 
1912 A. N. S. Jackson, Great Britain... 3m. 56.8s|| 1952 Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy...... 4h. 28m. 07.8s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain..... -. 4m, 1 4-5s||1956 Norman Read, New Zealand...4h, 30m, 42.85 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.........., ..3m, 53.68 : 
1928 H. 5. parva, Finland Be ae 8m, 53 1-5s 110-Meters Hurdles 
g PCA GAUAIY Seco woa tices otic 38m. 51.2s!/| 1896 T. 4 i 
1936 J, Lovelock, New qucoland...... am 41.88 1900 A. GC. Kewennleiny United etctes Sees is a 
, Sweden...........: m. 49.8s|| 1904 F. W, Schule, United States.......... 
aan ADSEDD| Barthel, Luxemburg......... 3m. 45.2s|| 1906 R. G. Gopal Cbaited Stats. eae a 
Ron Delany, Ireland............... 3m. 41.28 1908 Forrest, Smithson, United States.......... 15s 
S . Kelly, United States: ...... Wieuu i 
Aas wih wee Meters ‘Steeplechase 1920 E. J, Thomson, Canada.....:.....:... ia S58 
ae ae Ho Be, pace Britainy son. 10m. 2 2-5s|| 1924 D. C. Kinsey, United States............... 15s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland ............- 9m. 33.6s|| 1928 S. J. M. Atkinson, South Africa... 14.88 
1928 T. A. Lou ola, Finland...........9m. 21 4-5s|| 1932 George Saling, United States............14.65 
aes Iso-Hollo, Finland.........10m, 33.4s|| 1936 Forrest Towns, United States. . 14.25 
toe VGpeout 3450, mis. extra lap by error) og geil tots William Porter, United States. coun. eotlee 
aoe whee Pele ee ihe ade Saami . 3.8s}| 195 arrison Dillard, United States........ 13.%s 
1952 Horace Ashenfelter, United Mealen Sea ae ae 1856. Lee Calhoun, United Gs pe 
1956 Chris Brasher, Great Britain...... 8m, 41,2s 200-Meters Hurdles 
3,200-Meters Steeplechase 1900 A. C. Kraenzlein. United States... 25 2-58 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain.........10m. 47 4-85 1904 H. L. Hillman, United States........ 24 3-5s 
4,000-Meters Steeplechase ines 400-Meters| Hurdles 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain..... is J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States. ..57 3- 
Sa - 12m. 58 2-5s 1904 H. L. Hillman, United State fo ae 
‘with wind. - J. Bacon. United States,..... i). ..5.% 
1920 F. F. Loomis, United States bas 


_ 1924 FP. M. Taylor, United States............. 52.65 

34928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain........ 53 2-5s 

Z Robert 7 Tt eS ang Ror ee 
36 Glenn Hardin, United States..........-. 52. 

$ Roy Cochran, United States...........- §1.1s 

952 Charles Moore, United States............ 50.8s 

1956 Glenn Davis, United States .........+5 50.1s 


¢ 2,500-Meters Steeplechase 


1900 G. W. Orton, United States,........ Tm, 34s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. ...7m, 39 3-5s 


; Standing High Jump 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States. .. .4ft, llin 
4906 R. C. Ewry, United States .......5ft. 15-8in 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States.......... .6ft. 2in 
1912 Platt Adams, United States..... , 5ft. 4 1-4in 
= Running High Jump 
+1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... 5ft, 11 1-4in 


United States......6ft. 2 4-5in 
»,..5ft. llin 


1904 S. S. Jones, United States.......... 5ft 

1906 Con Leahy, Ireland........-.-..-. 5ft. 9 7-8in 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States........... 6ft. 3in 
1912 Alma W. Richards, United States.....6ft. 4in 
1920 R. W. Landon, United States.....6ft, 4 3-8in 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States....... . 6in 
1928 W. King, United States 6f{t. 4 3-8in 


R. 
1932 Duncan McNaughton, 


1948 John L. Winter, Australia 
1952 Walter Davis, United States. ... 
1956 Charles Dumas, United States.. 


Standing Broad Jump 


. C. Ewry, United States......10ft. 6 2-5in 
1994 R. C. Ewry, United States. 
. C. Ewry, United States. 
R, C. Ewry, United States. 
C. Tsicilitiras, Greece 


Running Broad Jump 


1900 R. 


1908 
« 1912 


1896 E. H. Clark, United States. .... .20ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States. .23it. 6 7-8in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States...... 24ft. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States...23ft. 7 1-2in 
1908 Frank Irons, United States..... .24ft. 6 1-2in 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. .24ft. 11 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden....... .23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States .24ft. 5 1-8in 


E. B. Hamm, United State: 


Bos cree 25ft. 4 3-4in 
Edward Gordon, United States. . i 


ft. 3-4in 


1936 Jesse Owens, United States... .26ft. 5 5-16in 
1948 William Steele, United States...... 25ft. 8in 
1952 Jerome Biffle, United States. .... 24ft. 10.03in 
1956 Gregory Bell, United States...... 25ft. 844in 
400-Meters Relay 
1912 Great Britain...... ices <¥iie axalelas 7 2 42.48 
1920 United States...... ae 42 1-5s 
1924 United States......- sce srr reteeesenees .418 
1928 United States.......-..cs cee ceneeccens .41s 
1932 United States.......--0 sess ee ce rserces 40s 
4936 United States. -.......---+serreeereccees 39.8s 
1948 United States.....-..-eeeereeeeeeeeeners 40.3s 
1952 United States....- = SAR or ee .40.1s 
1956 United States.......--.:.-eeverteeees 39.5s 
1,600 Meters Relay 
1908 United States. 0-0 steers 3m. 27 1-538 
1912 United States... -..... -- es +++ oad 
1920 Great Britain. 3m. 22 1-5s 
4924 United States.. 3m. 16s 
1928 United States.. Pepa 3m. 14 1-5s 
1932 United States......---..---s+05-- 3m. 8.2s 
1936 Great Britain. agi sganoccgas 3m. 9s 
1948 United States. ....---sesseeeeees 3m. 10.4s 
1952 Jamaica, B.W.T. ...------+--eseeees 3m. 03.9s 
1956 United States....-.--..--+--++eee+ 3m. 04.8s 
Pole Vault 

WwW. W. Hoyt, United States.... 10ft. 9 3-4in 
1500 I. K. Baxter, United States.. .10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, United States. een dtGeGin 
1906 peidet rie Pasar te -11ft. 6in 

A. C. rt, Uni 

1908 | T. Cook Jr., United States | 12ft. 2in 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States... .12ft. 11 1-2in 
1920 F. K. Foss, ted States....-......13ft. 5in 


} 12ft.11 1-2in 


1924 Gienn Graham, United States i 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States... .13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
4936 Earl Meadows, United. States. ..14ft. 3 1-4in 


en G. Smith, Jak 
ie Bonet Richards, United States 14ft. 11.14in 


1956 Robert Richards, 
16-Lb, Hammer Throw 


_ J. Flannagan, United States... 
{30 5: J. Flannagan, United States... . 


.167ft. 4in 
168ft. lin) 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 


4 1-4in 


1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. .170ft. 
7 1-8in! 


1912 M. J. McGrath, United States 179ft 


iy fe re eS a ee a 
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1920 P. J. Ryan, United States......173ft. 5 5-8in 
1924 F. D. Toeotell, United States. ..i74ft. 10 1-8 
1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. ..168ft. 7 3-8in 
1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in 
1936 Karl Hein, Germany.......... 185ft. 4 3-16in 
1948 Imre Nemeth, Hungary.......-.. 18st, 1143in 
11.67in 


1952 Jozsef Csermak, Hungary....... 197ft. 
1956 Harold Connolly, United States... .207ft. 342in 


Discus Throw 


1896 Robt. Garrett, United States..... 95ft. 7 1-2in 

1900 R. BAL Heke 118ft. 2 9-10in 

1904 M. J. Sheridan, United States. .128ft. 10 i-2in 

1 . J. Sheridan, United States... 

1908 M, J.. Sheridan, United States.. 

1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland............. 
Right and left hand—A 


1924 C. L. ae 
1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States... 155ft. din 
1932 John Anderson, United States. ..162ft. 4 7-8in 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States..165ft. 7 3-8in 
1948 Adolfo Consolini, Italy............ 173ft. 2in 
1952 Sim Iness, United States. 
1956 Al Oerter, United States......... 


Standing Hop, Step and Jump 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 8 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States......34ft. 7 1-4in 


Running Hop, Step and Jump 


1928 Mikio Oda, Japan. A t. 1 

1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan........--.-:; 51ft. Tin 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan............52ft. 5 7-8in 
1948 A. Ahman, Sweden.........- 50ft. 614in 
1952 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil.......-- 63ft. 2.59in 
1956 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil........ 63ft. 742in 


16-Lb. Shot Put 


1896 Robt. Garrett, United States....... 36ft. 2in 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States.... . 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States. .48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United State: Oft, 4 4-5in 
1908 Ralph Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
1912 P. J- McDonald, United States. . 50ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 
United States ... +... 90ft. 5 1-2in 


1920 V. Porhola, Finland... | 
1924 Clarence Houser. United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 


1928 John Kuck, United States........ 52ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States. 52ft. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany.......53it. 1 13-16in 
1948 Wilbur Thompson, United States.. 56ft. 2in 
1952 Parry O’Brien, United States .57ft. 1.43in 
1956 Parry O’Brien, United States. . .60ft. 1lin 
Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland..... ...., 116ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States. ....124ft. Sin 
Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden........... .175ft. Gin 


1908 E. Lemming, Sweden........... 178ft. 7 1-2in 
Held in middle—E. Lemming, 
PETE: 1i9ft. 10 1-2in 


ana 1 1-4in 

Right and left hand—J. J. Saaristo, 
Finland ose soe eee 358ft. 11 7-8in 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland. 


1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland..-.......206ft. 6 3-4in 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden...... 218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland...... 238ft. Tin 


235ft. 8 5-16in 
..228ft, 1042in 
.242ft. 0.79in 

281ft. 244in 


1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany... 
1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland 
1952 Cy Young, United States. 
1956 Egil Danielsen, Norway 


Pentathlon 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden................- 14 pts 
1912 F. R. Bie, Norway .......ssesereeesees 16 pts 
1920 E. R, Lehtonen, Finland............... 14 pts 
1924 E, R. Lehtonen, Finland........ ...-.. 16 pts 

Decathlon 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden ......... 1,724.49 pts 
1920 H. Lovland, Norway............ 6,804.35 pts 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States... .7,710.775 pts 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland...... .,.. 8,056.20 pts 
1932 James Bausch, United States. 8,462.23 pts 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States 7,900 pts 
1948 Robert Mathias, United States 7,139 pts 
1952 Robert Mathias, United States 7,887 pts 
1956 Milton Campbell, United States 7,937 pts 


SITES AND UNOFFICIAL WIN 
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OF GAMES 


Olympic Winter Games Cham ions—1924-1956 Te a 


1924—-Chamonix, France (Norway) 
1998_St. See fe eee (Berney ) 
1932—Lake Placid, N. Y. 5 Ss 
i82¢—Garmisch, Partenkirchen (Norway) 
1948—St. Moritz (Sweden) 


BOBSLEDDING | 


4 Man 


1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer).-:. 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske) ......3m. 20. 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)......7m. 53.68s 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy). 5m. 19.85s 
1948—United States (Capt. F. Tyler)....5m. 20.1s 


1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler).. 5m. 07.84s 
1956—Switzerland No. 1 (Capt. Franz 
Kapuso # pate Te 5m. 10.44s 


1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens). .8m. 14.74s 
1936—United States (Capt. L. Brown)..5m. 29.29s 
1948—Switzerland. (Capt. F'. Endrich)....5m. 29.2s 


1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler) 5m. 24. 54s 
1956—Italy No. 1 (Capt. Dalla Costa) 5m. 30.14s 
Skeleton (One Man) 
1928—United States (John Heaton) ..... 3m. 1.85 
1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) .» 5m. 23.2s 
“ICE HOCKEY 
1924—Canada 1948—Canada 
1928—Canada 1952—Canada 
1932—Canada 1956—USSR 
1936—Great Britain 
SPEED SKATING 
500 Meters 
1924—Charles Jewtraw, United States.......... 445 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland 
ernt Eversen, Norway... ..........6:5 43.4s 
1932—John A. Shea, United States .......... 43.45 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway i 43.48 
1948—Finn Helgesen, Norway. ......s.see0e 43.1s 


1500 Meters 


1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland.......... 2m. 20.88 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland...... ..2m. 21.1s 
1932—John H. Shea, United States 2m. 57.5s 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway 2m. 19.2s 
1948—-Sverre Farstad, Norway 2m. 17.6s 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway... 2m. 20.4s 
1956—(tie) Yevgeni Grishin, Yuri 
Mikhailov, USSR . 2 Gee's soils, O8.68 
5,000 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland...........,.. 8m. 39s 
1928—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ........ 8m. 50.5s 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States ........ 9m. 40.8s 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ......... 8m. 19.6s 
1948—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway ........ 8m. 29.4s 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway...... 8m.10.6s 
1956—Boris Shilkov, USSR Tm. 48.7s 
10,000 Meters 
1924—Julian Skutnabb, Finland .. . 18m. 4.8s 
*1928—Iiving Jaffee, United States .. 18m. 36.5s 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States 19m. 13.6s 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway 17m, 24.3s 
1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden. 17m. 26.3s 
{952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway 16m. 45.8s 
1956—Sigge Ericsson, Sweden -16m. 35.9s 
‘Jafiee made best time but race canceled due 


to thawing ice. 


FIGURE SKATING 
Men 


1924—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden 
1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .. | 


Points 


2575.25 
. -2698.25 


1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria ; 2602.00 
1936—Karl Schaefer, Austria 55 2959.00 
1948—Richard Button, United States 

10 places ‘ Eats weit se ih 


Belgium, 1734 Ee ee 
1952—Ria and Paul Falk, Germa 


1952—Oslo, Norway (Norway) 
1956—Cortina @’Ampezzo, Italy (USSR) 
1960—Squaw Valley, Calif. (scheduled) 
1964—Innsbruck, Austria (scheduled) 


2 $y.192.256 


1952—Richard Button, United States. 
1956—Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States 
13 places woe dan ai ee .. . + 166.400 


Women 


1924--Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria 
1928—Sonja Henie, Norway .. 
1932—Sonja Henie, Norway . 
1936—Sonja Henie, Norway...- 
1310 Saere ans Soa Pam ak 
9 eannet ‘wegg, Gr. 

= : 1445 places, 161.760 
1956—Tenley Albright, United States 


13° places © en oe =e 
: Pairs 
1924—H. Engelmann, A. Berger, Austria 14.5 
1928—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France ..78.2 


1932—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France m 
1936—Maxie Herber, Earnest Raier, Germany —- 
1948—Micheline Lannoy, Pierre Baugniet, 


iit places, 11.400 
1956— Elizabeth Schwarz-Kurt Oppelt, 
Austria 14 places : 


SKIING 
18 Kilometers 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway .. .. Ihr. 14m. 31s 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway ihr. 37m. 1s 
1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden....lhr. 23m. 75 
1936—Erik August Larsson, Sweden. .lhr. 14m. 385 


1948—Martin Lundstroem, Sweden. .-_.1lhr. 13m. 50s 

1952—Halgeir Brenden, Norway ... 1 hr. 01m. 34s 
15 Kilometers 

1956—Hallgeir Brenden, Norway ....... 49m. 39.0s 
50 Kilometers 

1924—Therleif Haug. Norway ..... ...3hr. 44m. 32s 

1928—P. E. Hedlund, Sweden r. 52m. 35 

1932—Veli Saarinen, Finland ........ 4hr. 28m. 0s 

1936—Elis Viklund. Sweden ......... r. 30m. Lis 

1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden ........ r. 47m. 48s 

1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland...3hr. 33m. 33s 


1956—Sixten Jernberg, Sweden .2hr 50m. 27.0s 


Jump 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway ........ 18.96 pts. 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway......... 19.208 pts 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway ........... 228.1 pts. 
ele 3 Riud, Norway. 3/5275 232 pts. 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway............ 228.1 pts. 
1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway 226.0 pts. 
1956—Antti Hyvarinen, Finland 227.0 pts. 


Nordic Combined 18 km. Race and Jump 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway .. 18.906 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway 17.833 
1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway... .. 446.0 
1936—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway .... fe 430.3 
1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland. ........... 448.8 
1952—Simon Slaatvik, Norway........ 451.621 
1956—Sverre Stenersen, Norway _ 455.000 
30 Kilometers Military Race 
1924—Switzerland ©. | ..... 3hrs. 56m. 6s 


40 Kilometers Relay Race 


1936—Finland 2hrs. 41m, 33s 
1948—Sweden 2hrs. 32m.8s. 
1952—Finland 2hrs., 20m. 16s 


1956—USSR . .2hr. 15m. 30.05 
Combined Downhill and Slalom 
1936-—Franz Pfnur, Germany -99.25 pts. 
1948-—Henri Oreiller, France. 3.27 pts. 


Helms World Trophy Winners 


The Helms World Trophy Award, instituted in 1949 


of the six continents, is an annual project of the Helms 


WORLD TROPHY WINNERS IN 1958 


Continent Winner Country Sport 

North America Rafer Johnson Unite t 
motice Grant Webster South Airien® Bone ae me 

Bs Yang Chuan-kwang China (Taiwan) Track and Field 
Australasia Herb Elliott Australia Track and Field 
Europe : Vasiliy Kuznyetsov U.S.S.R. Track and Field 
South America Alejandro Olmedo (1) Peru Tennis 

(1) Student at Univ 


of Southern: California ane 


member 0; 1958 United States Davis Cup team, 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 


World Track and Field Records 


Source: International Amateur Athletic Federation; records approved to Aug. 15, 1959 


MEN 
RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Country Date Where made 
Melvin Patton...... S.A 1948. .|Fresno, Calif. 
~ o), ELOSAN = 5 esa. Australia 3, 1954. .|/Sydney, Aust. 
James Golliday..... U. B. 1955. .| Evanston, Til. 
Bei 02-788 1838: (Bama 
eel eats urham 2 
MRCS icratale oli} PeGr Bes 6.0.0 0 b'o-s « 10,0 David Sime. US. 956... Durham,N. rey 
¢ David Sime. . U.S. 1957. .| Raleigh, N. Os 
Bobb Morrow. U.S. 1957. .|Austin, Tex 
Ray Norton. -/U. 8. 5 1958. . ae Bye 
220 yds....... ROW Bo ctha, i aos 2 David Sime......... U.S. 1956. .|Sanger, Cal. 
: (Straighi ore) 
| BAD YS... 0 f45.7 Sere. se ccceerces Glenn Davis........ OSS, Acs .|June 14, 1958.. Ea 
é 880 yds ../1 m., 46.8 s........|Tom W. Courtney.../U.S, A.......|May 24, 1957.. Log Angeles, 
. 1 mile 3975 D458. ote ene - Herb J. Elliott. .....|/Australia....|Aug. 6, 1958... Dublin, i 
relan 
2 miles........ Sm., 32.0'8...:.,.. A. G. Thomas...... Australia. .... Aug. 7, 1958. . pee 
3 miles 13 m., 10.8 s....... A. G. Thomas...... Australia. .... July 9, 1958. . page 4 
relan 
Bales: oss ss 27 m., 43.8 s. .|Sandor Iharos....... Hungary..... July 15, 1956. .| Budapest, 
ungary 
10 miles....... Aerts US Bs ous boss Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. -| Bolesiays 
zecho. 
15 miles.......|1 h., 14 m., 01.0 s...|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Oct. 29, 1955. . oa . 
ovice 
Czecho. 
BOUT... 6. 12 m., 809 yds...... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakial Sept. 29, 1951. .| Boleslav 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
W. J. Williams...... Usain sci Aug. 1956. . Berlin, Ger. 
I, J. Murchison... .. BO Sets ey aries Aug. ra 1956. .|Berlin, Ger. 
100 meters.....|10.1 s............ ‘Leamon King....... WB. Ades c= Oct. 20, 1956. . |\Ontario, Calif. 
‘Leamon King.......|/U.S. A... . |Oct. 27, 1956. - Santa, Ana, 
aif, 
200 meters.....|20.0s............-- David Sime......... fat: ao: OSes June 9, 1956..|Sanger, Calif. 
(Siraighi course) 
400 meters.....|45.28......------.- Lou J. Jones... Mois Assis a scoie June 30, 1956. Pee Angeles 
800 meters. ...|1 m., 45.7 s-....--. Roger Moens.. ., |Belgium...... 3, . Oslo, Norway 
1,000 meters. ..|2 m., 18.15........ D. Waern... + ancy SWEGED Ss |e. evisu Bene. 19, 1988. ee 
an. 
1,500 meters... |3 m., 38.1 8......... |S. Jungwirth........ Czechoslovakia |July 12, 1957.. pear Bole- 
slav 
2,000 meters. B) m., 02.2 s.. . Istvan Rozsavolgyi. .|Hungary..... ‘Oct. 2, 1955. .|Budapest 
3, ‘000 meters. m., Bt TAD Ac Gr Pirie s <i< ts. ‘|Gt. Britain. :.|Sept. 4, 1956. . beat, 
weden 
5,000 meters... |13 m., 35 s......... V. Kuts (Kuce)...... WLS SR. 4.66 33 Oct. 13, 1957. .|Rome, Fialy 
10,000 meters. .|28 m., 30.4s....... V. Kuts (Kuc)......- OS Sie so; oe aus Sept. 11, 1956.. Maseow 
15,000 meters. . |44 m., 54.6 s... . |Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia |Sept. 29, 1951. . Boleslav, ° 
zecho. 
,000 meters. . |59 m., 51.7 s .|Emil Zatopek.....-. Czechoslovakia |Sept. 29, 1951. . |Boleslav. 
38 000 meters. ‘lth., 16 m., “36. ‘4 s.,.|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia |Oct. 29, 1955. » | Caakoriae 
zecho. 
30,000 meters. .|1 h., 35 m., 1 s.....|A, Ivanov....<....- Op Seo «par ae June 6, 1957? ; Moos 
3,000 meter stpl.|8 m., 32.0 8:....... J..Chromik.........{Poland.......j/Aug. 2, 1958... Warsaw, 3 
olan 
PIGS aoe oS 20,052 meters...... Emil-Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia !Sept. 29, 1951. . [Prague 
WALKING 
2 miles......--- 12 m., 45.0 s......- Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945..)Malmoe 
5 miles...... .. |34 m., 32.8 8....... J. Dolezal=.3. #0. Czechoslovakia |Oct. 15, 1955. 2 ances 
7 miles......-- 48 m., 15.2 s........| Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945. .jcumla, 
Sweden 
10 miles.......|1 h., 10 m., 45.8 s...|J. Dolezal..........|Czechoslovakia/Apr. 30, 1954. . [Boleslav 
20 miles...... ‘2 h.. 33 m., 9.4 s....|J. Dolezal.........- Czechoslovakia |May 14° 1954. . |Boleslav 
30 miles....... 4h., 12 m. * 03.4 3... REVO Geriovescraracue sete Czechoslovakia |June 21, 1956. Dien, 
zecho. 
Lhour.....--- 8 mi., 1,025 yds....|John Mikaelsson....|Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945..|Stockholm 
2 hours....... |16 mi. Bs 403 yds.....\E. J. Allsopp....... Australia. .... Sept. 22, 1956. . |Melbourne 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
7jll m., 51.8 6....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Aug. 21, 1945. .|Tibro 
2 000 meters... |20 m.. 26.8 8....... Werner Hardmo.,... Sweden. ..|Sept. 1945. .|Kumia 
10,000 meters. .|42 m., 39.68....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden. ..|Sept. 9° 1945. . |Kumia 
15,000 meters., |i h., 5 m., 18 s8..... Lew Spirin.........|/UsS.S.R...... Sept.24, 1957.. eee 
vsk, 
U.S.S.R, 
20,000 meters... |1 h., 27 m., 38.6 8... G. Panichkin....... U.S.S.R .|May 9, 1958. - Statinabad, 
30,000 meters.. |2 h., 20 m., 40.2 s...|A. Vedjakov........ SAS ia scentvre Oct. 7, 1955. et 
50,000 meters..|4 h., 21 m., 07.08... |L. Moc... - +--+. Czechoslovakia| Apr. 30, 1956. .|Prague, : 
: ’zecho 
ere 13,812 meters......|John Mikaelsson. .. Sweden......|Sept. 1945. . |Stockholm 
epoure Bee i, 26,117 meters...... B. J. Allsopp........ Australia... .. Sept. 20 1956. - |Melbourne, 
Aust, 


403 yds.) 


(16 mi., 


OD a eno Me 


sa ‘ 43.448... ..---% 

120 yards... ... lace 
fay 17, 1958. .|Rale 
uly 22, 1958. . 
June 22, 1956. .|E i 
ay 17, 1958. .|R 


990 yards......|22.16........ wHeeenY: 
OMT Be rouastercreeeaiet ote 


Teed Be. wee wie s 20ld'e 


440 yards..... 
110 meters..... 
200 meters... 

_ 400 meters... 


Event 


Holder 


Glenn Davis. .. trees 


RELAY RACES 


Country 


440 yd. (4x110)....... 
880 yds. (4x220)...... 


1 mile (4x440)....... 5 
2 miles (4x880)....... 


4 miles (4x1 mile)..../16 m., 30.6 s.. 


Pm. 22-998... 


3 m., 07.3 s.. 
7 m., 22.8 s... 


1B. Hewson) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


Date 


. 8. A......./May 31, 1958. 


TA cA, Sc _.-|Apr. 5, 1957.. 


1956. . |Los 
1957. . |Los 


1958. . 


400 mtrs. (4x100)..... 
800 mtrs. (4x200)..... 
1,600 mtrs. (4x400)... 
3,200 mtrs. (4x800)... 


6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500).. 


High jump.......... 
Running broad jump.. 
Run,, hop, step, Jump, 
Polesvaulitie. its. vs 7" 
16 lb. shot put....... 
Discus throw........ 
Javelin throw........ 
16 lb. hammer throw., 


Decathlon. 


|39.5 8... . 


hans 22s 7800 5 


3 m., 3.9 8.... 


7m., 15.8 s... 


15 m., 11.4 s. 


.|Nat’l team. ..... 


(I. Murchison, L, 
King, W. Baker, B. 
Morrow) 

Univ. of Texas. ..... 
(W. Wilson, E,South- 
ern, H. Gainey, B. 
Whilden) 

Jamaica Team...... 
(A. S. Wint, L. Laing, 
H.” McKenley, G. 
Rhoden) 

Nat'l team.....23.. 
(A. Baillieux, A. 
Langenus, EH. Leva, 
R. Moens) 

Nat'l "team. +). 2%... 


SV USRRAL ee 


‘| 


Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 
Belgium...... 


East Germany} 


| Dec. 


t; 1956. ; 
Apr. 5, 1957-. 
July 27, 1952. . 
Aug. 8, 1956.. 


Aug. 9, 1958. . 


Melbourne, 
Aust, 
Austin, Tex. 
Helsinki 
Brussels, 
Beigium 


Poznan, 
Poland 


54 ft. oe 
(16.59 m.) 
15 ft., 844 in.. 


-28 m. 
281 ft., 2 in. 
(85.71 m.) 
225 ft. 4 in... 


,|8,302 pts. 


.. |E, Danielsen 


FIELD EVENTS 
« [SI StEPANOV. oy cas 


Jesse Owens.... 


.|O, Rjiakhovsky. . . 


R. A. Gutowski,.... 


. |W. Parry O'Brien... 
.|Fortune Gordien. ... 


Harold Connolly.... 
Rafer Johnson 


LA iene ct 
Norway...... 


Nov. 1, 1956. 


June 20, 1958. 


.| July 27-28, "58 


July 13, 1957.. 
.| May 25, 1935.. 
.|July 28, 1958. . 
Apr. 27, 1957.. 


Aug, 22, 1953.. 
Nov. 26, 1956. . 


Leningrad 

Ann Arbor 

Moscow, 
U.S.S.R, 

Palo Alto, 
Calif, 

Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Pasadena, 


Calif. 
Melbourne, 


Aust. 
.| Bakersfield, 
Calif. 


Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 


Shot put: Bill Nieder, 63 ft. 814 in 
Javelin: Al Cantello, USMC, 282 ft. 314 


Sweden, 2:18.0, Aug. 


MEN’S WORLD RECORDS BETTERED IN 1959 


10 


7 


WOMEN 
RUNNING 


», Apr. 11, Hammer: Haroid Connoily, 266 ft. 1 


in., June 5. Decathlon: V 
May 26-27. 110-Meter Hurdles: Martin Lauer, W. 


lo in., May 16. 
assily Kuznetsov, USSR, 8,357 pts. 
Germany, 0;13.2, July 7. 1,000 Meters: Dan Waern, 


Ui | £0°3\ sic . |Marlene Mathews... )Australia..... Mar.20, 1958. . \Sydney 
BOM ALORY Seis aca ara a 0 5 BAe . |Marlene Mathews. . . |Australia. Mar.22, 1958. . |Sydney 
BAUUVARAS:. 6. eis cos «0 ..|Molly Hiscox. ...... Gt. Brit. ; ./Aug. 2, 1958. .|London 
880 yards....... .|N. Otkalenko.... U.S.S.R .|June 10, 1956. . |Moseow, 
60 Meters... 2. se6 . [Stella Walasiewicz. .. |Poland. .|Sept. 24, 1933. . iberg 
#00meters.......... Mrs. Shirley de La P: ate 
200 meters B “Gurnee Hees wee fete h ata yer 18 1986. ‘|S te 
FOE iy Se. es ae Ae -|Australia,.... ug. 16, ant ney, 5S 
400 meters........... Maria Itkina.. TOSS Rei enire Sept, 6, 1957.. Moser ee 
U.S.S.R, 
800 meters...._..... Nina Otkalenko..... (CESS Rice ernie Sept. 24, 1955. . |Zagreb, 
ugo. 
HURDLES 
80 meters: ....... 10/685 5k 2. Gastine to oo8 onus Germany..... July 29, 1956. . \Frenchen, 


ss 


en 


Germany 


. | Cardiff, 
Wales 
ton) 
- 400 mtrs. (4x100)...../44.5 s........|/Nat'l team......... Australia..... Dec. 1, 1956. .|Melbourne, 
F e . de la Hunty, Aust. 
. Croker, F. Mellor, 
B. Cuthbert) 


800 mtrs. (4x200).....|1 m., 36.3 s...|National team.......|Australia.....|Dec. 5, 1956. . 
: (M. Mathews, B. 51956. (Era 
Se Mellor, 


IN. Croker 
880 yds. (4x220)...... 1 m., 36.3 s...|Nat’l team......... Australia..... Dec. 5, 1956. .|Sydney, 
ae (M, J. Mathews, N. aren & 
fe W. Croker, F. N. 
; Mellor, B. Cuthbert) 
2,640 yards (3x880)...|6 m., 36.28... National team...... Hungary..... July 21, 1954. ./Tata, 
eet ae A, Oros, Hungary 
. Kaz 
2,400 mtrs. (3x800)...|6m., 27.6 s...|National team...... TSS Bia. ot Sept. 11, 1955. .| Moscow, 
CN. Otkalenko, A. Lapshina, L. Lisenko) U.S.S.R. 
FIELD EVENTS 
Running high jump... |6 ft..........)L Balas.;........,+./Rumania,.... Oct. 18, 1958. .|Bucharest, 
(1.83 m.) Rumania 
Broad jump......... 20 ft., 10 in... |E. Dunska- Poland.......|Aug. 20, 1956. ./Budapest 
(6.35 m.) Krzeskinska. Nov. 27, 1956. .|Melbourne 
shot put. ..-.......- 54 ae uy oe ae Galina Zybina...... OPS Ro) RMR) Oct. 13, 1956.. Fashions 
.76 m. S.S.B, 
Discus throw........ 18 4 ae Se N. Dumbadze....... ROMS ONS sheen Oct. 18, 1952. .|Tbilisi 
—. 4m. 
SMURUDST UTES Gate aisiislaeXsrove 8 188ft.3 4in...|M. A. Pazera......- Australia..... July 24, 1958. . eae 
ies 
Pentathlon.........- 4,846 pts.....|Galina Bystrova..... SS; Eis Beeasale lates Oct.15-16, 1957. Meee a 


> ee ee Eee SS eS. 


Decathlon and Pentathlon National Champions 
DECATHLON 
100 meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, 
javelin and 1500 meters. 


Q meters. eee 
Year Champion Affiliation Points 
ee | —__ | ee 
. (Marquette University. .......00eesesee creer rene 5886 
New York University. ......-.sseeseseeeererers 6466 
New York University. ... 22-2. cscs cceerreceees 6715 
Unattached, Tuiare, Calif. ......-...s-eeeeeeees 7224 
Unattached, Tulare, Calif. ........+.0eeseeeees 7556 
Unattached, Tulare, Calif............-ees serene 8042 
TPH OIS A. Conic ib sc oes crane oe t.0)s 0 vis etein bitin reread 7834 
Tulare, Calif... 2. cece cece r et nee ere eeeereces 7825 
Plainfield, N. J.....sccecceccceenserceerescesee 7235 
A a raicas shee's ei Los Angeles A. GC... . cc cece cee er eee ce cree enneee 6501 
Bernie celiac etehs Los Angeles A. C Be 6873 
1956 |Rafer Johnson......-.-++++- [opel OS Fae: ee eh noes - OC onmiie rer a 754 
4957 jCharles Pratt..........-+-+ New York Pioneer Club a 7164 
1958 |Rafer Johnson......---:+-- A|\C ORm Sis): Werrriere Son io oC Cn ei os 7154 
1959 Gaia Nanitinnaeoe of saan Wards ys CRRA TAlwaD) We. tton > seis bie 7549 
PENTATHLON 
Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters. 
Year Champion Affiliation Points 
mpron | | 
Charles E. Beaudry ...|Marquette Club, Milwaukee .......++++++++eeee+ 2885 
eae John Voig e **|Baltimore O. T. and F.C... 6... eee cece eee rears 2972 
1948 |Russell Thomas , \Jeannette. Pa... 0... cee ese ees reese ree eeesere 3283 
1949 |Wilbur Ross... ‘* "| Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, QnIOs. om « seletonls 3414 
1950 |Wilbur Ross........--4++++ Baldwin-Wallace...5 2.2... ces cess serrercecencs 3277 
1951 |Brayton Norton........+++- San Diego Nava! Training Certer.........+++++- 3452 
#1952  jBrayton Norton......--+--: Laguna Beach, Calif. .......--+sseee eee ; 3129 
1953 \|Brayton Norton....--...--- Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 3278 
1954 |Brayton Norton....-...-+-- Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calit. 3400 
1955 |Des Koch....------+++++*" University of Southern California. . 3216 
1956 |Howard Smith........--+-- University_of Southern California 3033 
1957 |Howard Smith......---+++++ Southern California Striders . 3362 
pees idioward Gmith....-.-.--«-|Bouthern Callfornia Striders - 3200 
1959 'Dixon J. Farmer....... (Orinda, Calif... .......-.- 20+ 3196 


~*New scoring system inaugurated. 


World Pentathlon Records—Vasily Kuznetsov, USSR, bettered his unofficial world pentathlon record 
by winning the event in the World University Games with 4,006 pts., Turin, Italy, Sept. 3, 1959. 


Source: Rodeo Cowboys Association, Inc. 


41947| Todd Whatley. Hugo, Okla......--.-- 2----- || 1953| Bill Linderman, Walla Walla, Wash... 33,674 
1948| Gerald Roberts, Strong City, Kans.... 21,766||1954| Buck Rutherford, Lenapah, Okla..... 40,404 
1949| Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla..... 21.496||1955| Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, S.D. ...... 42,065 

Walla Walla, Wash... 30,715|| 1956 Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla..... 43,381 


inderman, 
4960) Bill Lind Ft. Pierre, S.D......--- 29.104|| 1957| Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Oia aie 33,299 


ins, Dublin, Texas.....- 30,934||1958' Jim Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla....... 33,212 
Water Ski Championships in 1959 
Ww 


1951| Casey Tibbs, 
1952| Harry Tompk 


ORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Milan, Italy, Sept. 3-7 - tact 
; ump—Buster McCalla, Cypress Gardens, Women’s Jump—Nancy Rideout, Cypress Gar- 
pi 4as feet 114% inches. dens, Fla., 83 feet 144 inches. 
fee od tase pts, Stearns, South Bell- pyc ™ Slalom—Vicki Van Hook, Long Beach, 
iom—C itearns, South Bellflower, Calif. 
Men’s Slalom—Chuck Ste Women’s Combined—Vicki Van Hook, Long 


if. 
C's Figures—Philippe Logut, France, 2,235 pts. Beach, Calif. 


Ameriéan ‘Track A ae 


y teur Athletic Union, Indoor records are for tracks not more than 220 yards pe 
Tee ninecwise noted. (F) designates foreign holder of American record; in instar 
“parable records by American citizens also are listed. A number of new reco awaii cont 


MEN—OUTDOOR ® a tg 
Distance Time Holder made 
ve a as a ee ee 
Melvin E. Patton. -.. 5. ; 
James Golliday...... 14. 
Fone a BFS an 5 | 
100 vards..... 9.38.. Sete deta h pa eee: pote tats e : z 
David Sime,........-- 18, 1 
Bobby Morrow...... - 14, 1 , 
Ray Norton.........|San Jose, Calif. . 1, { 
220 yards David Sime.......... Sanger, Calif......... ie % : 
220 vards Roland A. Locke..... Lincoln, Nebr... ¢..2sc2 ae ; | 
Shae n Andrew Stanfield... .. Philadelphia, Es 26, 1951 i} 
(around turn) 2.1 { 
300 yards 23, igs ai 
300 yards.... i poe 
600 ake j 08 : || Willie Atterbury... > -|Columbus, Ohio. eis 1987 4 
880 yards 1 6.8 .|Thomas Courtney... .|Los Angeles, Calif........ 24, 1957 @ 
880, yards. 1 47.5 Lonnie Spurrier... ... | Berkeley, Calif. Mar. 26,1955 
(three turns) >| 
1,000 yards... .|2 m., 08.5 s8......... Lonnie Sourrier...... Berkelev..Calit eas Apr. 15,2 } 
1,320 VATGS..2.| 2m.) 58.218... oes Wes Santee ......-.- Randall’s Island, N. Y..../ July 6, 1 4 
dem hewn oe, (Sa. 57.8 8... ,|Herb Elliott. .....|Los Angeles, Calif. ... «| May 16, 1958) 
Drmiles.= 5... ow ee Ree ee Alex Henderson...... Berkeley, Calif... 2:..... June 14, 1958 HH 
Bomiless 2... 2 13 am., 35:7 8.55 oes Max Truex s2c- ons | Compton, cant oes May 31. 19ee 
Rad tiece ae 9m., 17.3 8 Lansing, Mic i 
5 mies ot. Rae — 23.9 s - - Swarthmore, 1 ; 
62miles.-..... m., 22.8 s. .| Da BI 
6 miles...... m., 28.1 s "| Randall’ s sala RNY i | 
MICS Fie. 50) m., 35.8 8 New York, N. a 
Smiles. se. 0 m., 48.8 New York! N. : 
Or miles.. os... m New York, N. : 
10 miles m New York, N. | 
; .| New York, N. ; 
15 miles... ..{ ‘|New York: N. 
20 miles...... a es ..|Celtic Park, ; 
MOU tesa boa ieh i sone -+++-+-| New York, j 
; 
60 yards (dirt . . 
ATTACK) iis vs» GaeboR arc tieistave/ae a2 twist. James Golliday....... Madison, Wis............|/Feb. 25, 1956 j 
100 yards..... Lit Sears Sern seme David Sime.......... Washington, D. C........ Jan. 21, 1956 
220 yards..... Pi? AT i aegii Caerise CUA Theo. P. Ellison...... Brooklyn, -N.) Voce eee March 1, 1935 . 
220 LORE soos PRTG L Ga saicis no Ore hae Robert Rodenkirchen.| Hanover, N. H........... Feb. 22, 1938 . 
ong laps) : 
300 yards ISO PR Meri. isis tse Go wre ols James Lingel........ Buffalo, N.Y. Swiss ees Feb. 14, 1953 
300 yards. .... CL OES aes . »| Herbert MeKeniey (F)| Chicago. Tl. —)...useeee. March 14, 7 
(dirt track, 
around 2 curves) 
PEO ALIS eis |ES 2 Bi wae eee ne wee Roy Cochran New York; NoWs ose March 25, 1942 
440 yards..... ISO Miron eteiaasvsus Whe Herbert MeKenley (#)| Chicago, Iil............2. h 
(dirt track) ‘ 
600 yards...., G48 Fics: pes ties sitters Rae een ansetete New York, 
a eld... ‘ 
600 yards..... im., 09.58....... { Toh Oba 
880 yaras. 1.m., 50.3 8... 2... Arnold Sowell. . . : SNe 
880 yards. 1 m., 47.8 s.........|John Woodruft Hanover, N. H... 
(long laps) — Don Gah: N York, 
on Gehrmann......|New York, N. Y.. 
1,000 yards...-|2. m., 08.28....... { ee ih =| lew ZOrk, Meee 
1,320 yards. ..|3 m., 01.2 8......... Joseph M, Deady . |New York; N.Y. 
1,320 yards... ./3 m., 02.6 s......... John Borican. -.-|New York, N. Y. 
(leng taps) | 
1 mile. ile END 5 OB: Beis) 62 rsa Ron Delany. .|Chicago, Ill.. 
DAMES, fe .0-< Se OOS Beis aes ae Ashentelter. . .| New York, N. ¥. 
3 miles .|13 m,, 45.7 8.. J. Gregory Rice...... New York, N. Y 
(oot ae 19 m.,, 27.8 s.. William oe (F) New York, N. Y 
19 m,, 39.4 s8.. G. V, Bonhags, 3.20 New York, N. Y 
TONGS, v1.0 ss 24 m,, 21.8 s.. William ¢ Ritola (F)....| New York, N. Y 
24 m., 59.4 s.. - Bonhagen rea New York, N. Y 
Giniles. sone. 30 m., 24.0 s.. H. Kolehmainen...... Buitalo; Nip Yorgewnohitaee 
1s Ce 35 m., 36.4 s.. H. Kolehmainen...... Buffalo, .NiGY ac ont ae oats 
BrmMiles ery oa 40 m., 47.8 s.. .-|H. Kolehmainen..... . Buffalo, IN: Wesweerec mae 
9 miles......./46 m., 00.68.... .|H. Kolehmainen.,....|/Buffalo, N. Y............ 
10 miles....../51 m,, 06.6 s........)H, Kolehmainen... .- Buffalo ON, Yemeni 
25 miles...... 2h., 44 m., 50 s.....|M. Maloney......... New York, N.Y «... 
MEN—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
W..” Williaa! oe yoy e Berlin: Ger. 3, samee aoe 
100 meters... .|10.1.8............., fra Murehison 22 Berlin’ Gori nc ce Sane Nem 4 lose 
Ff . 
0 aps tere 5 20-0 Che ciaeetaceteat, haan David Sime... 5 ae Cali: phere noe o ioee 
Beis (20.5 5.............-- | ROlANG Locke... .... |Lincolne Nebronais aaa 
Monit curve) Oland Locke..... Lincoln; Nebrvae «ouwanene I, 1926 
Andy Stanfield... . Philadelphia, pas 
200 meters 20.68 Andy Stanfield... . [Los ‘Angeles, Cait ae t 38" lose 
OS ER eh SE ‘Thane Baker... .. ||| |Bakersfield, Calif. .” 23) 1956 
: ‘Bobby Morrow. .....|Melbourne, Aust..." . |. 27, 19 
B00 meters... 2 Boren Witte sis Andrew Stantield,.... Orebro, Sweden, .. 2.122, : 18, 1949 
es (NOT Sa ata Lou Jones), 3). .skskeee Los Angeles, Calit 30, 19. 
500 meters. .../Lm., O1s.........../Mal Whitfield......., 
600 meters. -..|1 mm.) 17.38... 0.0.2! Mal Whitfeld... 27°77 Long each. Callt: ct 1962 
800 meters....|1 m., 45.8 s........./Tom Courtney...) ) | *" Norway..... 9 1957 
1,000 meters... |2 m., 19.3 s . Tom Courtney....... Gotebore, Sweden 4. 1957 
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Holder 


Where Made 


METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 


Jesse Owens........ |New York, N. Y........+> 

60 meters.....|/6.6 8......++++++++++|} Bem Johnson....... New York, N. Y.... : 
Herbert Thompson. |New York, N. 

. |Robt., Rodenkirchen. . |Brooklyn, 


2 


ZZ 


os . cones a 8 

meters. ..,|22.2s......- w waisierele © Theo, P. Ellison. Brooklyn, N. Y 1, 1935 
meters... .|47.9 8......---> ..|Roy Cochran . |New York, N. ¥. 25, 1942 

meters. ...|1 m., 02.9 s.....++++ { Mal Whitfield . |New York, N. ¥ 28, 19. 
Mal Whitfield. Chicago, TN ote to oe eee 28, 1953 
600 meters. ...|1 m., 20.3 ¢. James B. Herbert.... |New York, N Y.......... Feb. 26, 1938 
800 meters.....|1 m., 49.7 s . |Arnie Sowell......... New York) N.Y. 3500 cen 9, 1957 
eases 1 m., 4738.... John Woodruff,,.....|Hamover, N. H.........-- 14, 1940 

DS) 

: Boh oes; 2 m., 26. ., {Lloyd Hahn.........|New York, N. Y¥....... 26, 1927 
1,500 meters...|3 m., 48. "Wes Santee.......... New. York, N. Y, s.cnes , 1955 
~ 2,000 meters.../5 m., 22. ‘|Paavo Nurmi (F).....|Buffalo, N. ¥...........- 12, 1925 

3,000 meters,..|8 m., 1 Horace Ashenfelter...|New York, N. Y.......-. 954 
4,000 meters... m., as ce zepen ee New York ae tes Gee 1954 
4m., am ola (F)....)/New York, N. Y........- 

5,000 meters | |14 m7 (Donald R. Lash 25, 1939 
WALKING—OUTDOOR 

inmile.......-)6m., 29.68........ P. Murray. . 
2 miles.......|13 m., 48:6 s. P, Murray 
Smiles..... ,.|21 m,, 09.2 s........ P, Murray 
Amiles.......|29 m., 40.8 s........ H. Armstrong Jr 
5 miles 36 m., 10s........ H, Goulding (F) 
* lai bepers 43) ataseapusiats me aneeees 
Tn be ee  Seeerae . H. Go 
6 miles....+ | 145 m.; 28.08... BE, Merrill... 
Parailes 50 m., 40.8 8... . H, Goulding (F : 
*+* 1) 152 m., 51.68... arry Hinkel Forest Park, L.I......... is 23, 
.|th., 1m., 34 _F, Remer...... esl New NorkeN@ S200 apes Nov. 24, 1918 
./1 h., 10 m., 0: eR WECETHN. sic o ele 0 Boston, Mass. ....5-.+..- Oct. 5, 1880 
.|L h., 17 m., 4 E. Merrill......../Boston, Mass.....+--+.+. Oct. 5, 1880 
2h., 2 m., 57. illiam Plant INeW LOPk, "Ne wksc c's ares are Nov. 13, 1921 
3h., 8 m., 10 eB OAL soste siecle New WOrKr Noo slrseeitrsra Dec. 5, 1879 
4h., 3 m., 35 BN RE @IARKS co cs -sstkere’e New York, N. ¥.......... Dec. 5, 1879 
7 mi., 1,437 . Remer...... LiilNew York, N. ¥..... 0000. Nov. 24, 1918 
14 mi., 1,11 jlliam Plant........ New York, N. Y.... .» LNOV. 13, 1921 
WALKING—INDOOR 
9 £92 Be ae cio ns Henry H. Laskau....|New York, N. Y.. 
f'n fe (OE Stone G. H. Goulding (F)...|New York, N. ¥ 
1 aE ie G. H. Goulding .|Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
; CRB Riarers vis G. H. Goulding .|Brooklyn, N. Y. 
35 m., 48.4S....-.-+- Ugo Frigerio .|New York, N. ¥ ‘ 
, 09.8 S....---- Ugo Frigerio .|New York, N. Y.. ...{March 28, 1925 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 
<9 m., 52.7 8....--++ Henry Laskau.......|Long Beach, Calif.... 20, 1952 
2000 mipters. ay 3 m., 56.8 8.....--- Harry Hinkel........ Milwaukee, Wis....... 30, 1934 
* 40,000 meters... |47 m., 05 8.......+- Harry Hinkel........ Yonkers, N. Y........ 2, 1926 
15,000 meters..!1 h., 14 m., 368..... John Knackstedt..... Forest Park, N. Y 18, 1934 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
PROT Fx a sareie Henry Cieman (F)....)New York, N. ¥.........- Feb. 23, 1935 
oleae ina 03:8 a. Louis Welch......... Boston, Mass.... ‘/Feb. 10, 1934 
3,000 meters. 42 390, AO Be us oclec rns William Plant........ Brooklyn, N. Y. Feb. 13, 1926 
4/000 meters...|17 m., 13.2 8.... G. H, Goulding (F)...|Brooklyn, N. Y. March 30, 1912 
: “117 m., 51.28.....--- J. B. Pearman ew York, N. ¥ March 14, 1925 
5,000 meters 21 m., 50.68.......- William Plant... .|New York, N. ¥ Feb. 3, 
7,000 meters.. .|31 m., 16.6 8........ Ugo Frigerio (F) .|New York, N. Y March 28, 1925 
$000 meters.. .|35 m., 35.6s8.......- Ugo Frigerio ‘|New York, N. Y.. March 28, 1925 
9000 meters...|40 m., 10.8 8....-.-- Ugo Frigerio ‘|New York, N. ¥......+005 March 28, 1925 
10,000 meters. . |44 m., 38 s......---- Ugo Frigerio (F) +. 1:[New York, N..Y......... March 28, 1925 


RELAY RACING 


Long track—More than 220 yards per lap. *Denotes indoor record.) : 

400 meters (Gx100)—-39.55, United States Na- 1600 meters (4x400)—3m, 4s., United States 
tional Team (Murchison, King, Baker, Morrow), | Team (Matson, Cole, Moore. Whitfield), Hel- 
Meibourne, Australia, Dec. 1, 1956. sinki, perryrt July 27, 1952." 

440 yards (4x110)—39.7s., Abilene Christian is pie pe i Be ei Gaited Be ee 
(Griges,, eee Segrest, Morrow), Modesto, Los Angeles, Calif, Nov, 1 1956. *3m. J4.4 s.. N. Y: 
alit., ’ x Tan * oOys 5 cKenley, ye anfield, G. 

300 meters (4x200)—1m. 22.6s., Abilene Christian | Progen, M. Whitfield), Buffalo, N. Y., March 21, 


(Woodhouse, Segrest, Peterson, Morrow), Modesto, | jo53° 


.. May 31, 1958. : 
ae amid (4x220)—1m. 22.6s., Abilene Christian 
(Woodhouse, Segrest, Peterson, Morrow), Modesto, 
Calif., May 31, 1958. *1m. 31.6s. (7 turns), Henry 

rs: 
aha Branch, Cox), New York, N.Y., Feb. 1, 1958. 

1000 meters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 
im. 50s., United States Team (Mal Whitfield, Craig 
Dixon, Richard Ault, Andrew Stanfield), Basle, 
Switzerland, a 20, 1949. 1m. 56.1s., New York 
A. GC. (Willard Allen, john Kunit, Milton Flewellin, 
James McPoland), New York, N. Y., July 9, 1935. 
%(440, 100, 200, 300)—Im. 59.%s. New York Curb 
Exchange A. A. (James Herbert, Harry Hoffman, 
Edward O'Sullivan, George Dee), New York City, 
Feb. 27. 193%. 

1660 yards sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 
*im. 52.0s., N. Y. Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, 
A. Stanfield, G. Rhoden, M. Whitfield), New York, 
N. Y¥., Feb. 14, 1953. 


_Two miles (4x880)—%m. 20.9s., Univ. of Califor- 
nia (Bowden, Yerman, Orme, Siebert), Los An- 
geles, Calif., May 16, 1958. *%7m. 33.9s., Seton Hall 
College (Anthony Luciano, Robert Rainer, Frank 
Fletcher, Chet Lipski), New York City, March 25, 


1952. 

4 miles (4x1 mile)—16m. 52.6s., United States 
Team (J. Montes, W. Druetzler, W. Santee, J. 
Barnes), London, Aug. 4, 1952. *lim. 21.7s., 
Univ. of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke, Carl Coan, 
William McKniff, Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N. Y., 
Mar. 11, 1933. 

6,000-meter relay—l6m. 09.0 s., United States 
team (G. King, I. Matza, J. Beatty, J. Villareal), 
Finland, Sept. 10, 1956. 

2,900 meters medley (400, 200, 800, 1,500)— 
6m. 58.9s., U. S. Army Team (H. Bright, G. Brown, 
H. Cryer, W. Druetzler), Buffalo, N. Y., June 28, 


1953. 
Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—%m. 18.3s., Univ. 


4 


Si itd plik wie den" ee 


of Chicago » Cc. saat Spas wal. Wheeler, Cole- 
man), Buffalo, N. ¥., : 

York University (Fabian Francis, Jared Fang- 
nes “Joe ares Leslie MacMitchell), New York 

, Feb. 22, é 
Gi a ern ig on ee 
mile)—9m. 42s., Southern Calif. “ 
tee, Aaa Stanley, Walters), Fresno, Calif., May 
11, 1957. 

Sprint medley relay (440, 220, 220, 880)—3m. 

20.2s., Univ. of Kansas (F. Cindrich, R. Moody, 
R. Biair, W. Santee), Austin, Tex., Apr. 2, 1954. 


HURDLE BRACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7.0s., Milton 
Chere New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1957; Hayes W. 
Jones, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 14, 1958. 

68 yards: Five 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*6.7s. (dirt), 
Keith Gardner, Boulder, Colo., Feb. 21, 1958. Five 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*6.8s., Medill Gartiser, Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt track—*6.8s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Lafayette, Ind. March 22, 1947; Gar- 
ion Campbell, Lafayette, Ind., Mar. 26, 1949, 

65 meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.3s., Allan 
Tolmich. New York City, Feb. 22. 1941, 

70 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*8.2s., Lee Cal- 
houn, Washington, D.C., Jan. 26, 1957. 

120 yards: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.4 s., J. 
Davis, Bakersfield, Calif., June 9, 1956; Milton 
Campbell, Compton, Calif., May 31, 1957. 

110 meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.4 s., J. 
Davis, Bakersfield, Calif., June 22, 1956. *14.4 s., 
Haakon Lidman (Sweden), Davisville, R. I., April 
4 hee *15.8 s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 

5 32. aS 

200 meters. Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles— 22.1s., Elias 
Gilbert, Raleigh, N. C., May 17, 1958. 

220 yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.1s., Elias 
Gilbert, Raleigh, N. C., May 17, 1958. 

meters: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—49.2s., Glenn 
Davis, Budapest, Hungary, Aug. 5, 1958. 

440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—49.9s., Glenn Davis, 

Bakersfield, Calif., June 20, 1958. 


STEEPLECHASE 
3,000 meters—8m. 40.8s., Phil Coleman, Warsaw, 
Poland, Aug. 2, 1958. 
3,000 meters—*8m. 48.6s., Thomas Deckard, New 
York City. Feb. 27, 1937. 
2 miles—9m. 49.6s,, Charles Jones, Dayton, Ohio, 
June 22, 1957. *9m. 35.4s., Joseph P. McCluskey, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1941, 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 


Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
ring, Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 
7 A oe M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 


: ‘ 
* Denotes indoor record. 
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18, 1957. *%m, 25 3s., | 


oO ee ao ae 


Standing Se ee, ee 
Ewry. St. Lo Aug. 29. 1904. Y 


broad jump—26 ft. 
Owens, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 4 
9 in., Jesse Owens. New York City, Feb. 23, a 
Running hop, step and jump—52 ft. 1 in., Willie 
Sharpe, Melbourne, Australia, Nov. 27, 1956. 
POLE VAULT “aoe 
For height—15 ft. 934 in., Bob Gutowski, 
Texas, June 15, ios. S18 ft. 814 in., (board run- 
way). Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 
20. 1943. 
For distance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 
THROWING 1i6-LB. HAMMER 
Weight (including handle) 16 Ibs., entire 
4 feet, thrown from 7-foot circle—225 ft. 4 
Harold Connolly, Bakersfield, Calif., June 20 ,1958. 
PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 
63 ft. 2 in., W. Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles, 
lif., Nov. 1, 1956. 
Cael ft. 514 in., W. Parry O’Brien, New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 18, 1956; same, New York, N. ¥., Feb. 
16, 1958. 
THROWING THE. DISCUS 
Weight, 4 Ibs. 642 oz. From 8 ft, 242 in. circle— 
194 ft. 6 in., Fortune Gordien, Pasadena, Calif., 
Aug. 22, 1953. 
THROWING THE JAVELIN 
270 feet, Franklin Held, Pasadena, Calif., Sept. 


aa eno8 THROWING WEIGHTS 
56-Ib. weight for distance, thrown wil 
hands from-a 7-ft. circle without follow—45 ft. 2 
in., Robert Backus, New York, N. Y¥., June 8, 1957, 
56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 1144 in., P. Dono- 
van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 1914. 
35-lk. weight for distance—64 ft. 342 in., Robert 
Backus, Boston, Mass., Nov. 17, 1956. *65 ft. 4 
in., Robert Backus, New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1958. 


ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 


7,743 points, Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 
Calif., Aug. 25, 1951. 


DECATHLON 
8,302 points, Rafer Johnson, Moscow, USSR, 
July 27-28, 1958. 
PENTATHLON 


3,400 points, Brayton Norton, Los Angeles ,Calif., 
June 25, 1954. 


James E, Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy, inaugurated in 1930, is awarded annually by the A.A.U. 
to the athlete who ‘‘by his or her performance, example and influence as an amateur, has done the most 
during the year to advance the cause of sportsmanship.’’ 


Year Name Sport | Points || Year Name Sport Points 
1945..|Felix A. Blanchard..... Football. . 923 
1946..|Arnold Tucker ..... ..|Football, . 597 
1947... |John B. Kelly, Jr... Rowing. 
. R. Bonthron, , . 1948, .|Robert B. Mathias Track. . 1,491 
..(W. L. Little, Jr... 1949... |Richard T. Button Skating 947 
1936, ./Glenn Morris... . .: 1950, .|Fred Wilt........... Track., 1,197 
we Pec. BUGRE osc ceece sks 1951... |Rev. Robt. E. Richards. |Track. 1,263 
too VOUMUMEH ein canes occ 1952..|Horace Ashenfelter... 1,112 
1920 Me Wess ets snes « 1953..|/Dr. Sammy Lee... 1,676 
1944: J. GregoryRice....... 1954. .|Mal Whitfield 1,689 
teak: Leslie MacMitchelt. .. 1955..|Harrison Dillard 1,375 
ina Cornelius Warmer: 1956. . |Patricia K. McCormick. . 1,889 
rane Gilbert Dodds. ... 1957. .|Bobby Joe Morrow ae ,548 
-.|Ann OCurtis............ 1958. . |Glenn Davies . -\Track ... 


Men 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, ind. 
ame a Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 


1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co,, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 
1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich. 
1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
19523—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich 
1954—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1955—Raybestos Cardinals, Stratford, Conn 
1956—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1957—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1958—Raybestos Cardinals, Stratford, Conn. 
1959—S. & A. Sealmaster’s, Aurora, Ill. 


Women 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Poméroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1949—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1953—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1954—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1955—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1956—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1957—Hacienda Rockets, Fresno, Calif. 
1958—Raybestos Brakettes, Stratford, Conn, 
1959—Raybestos Brakettes, Stratford, Conn, 
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American College Track and Field Records 


N.C.A.A. Records to Oct. 1, 1959 
Holder-college 
Melvin Patton, U. 8. C.. 
Leamon King, (Caliente 
James Gollidey, North- 

...|Evanston, Til. 


Pap xstetos salar eters 
Rale ace 


May 15, 1948 
May 12, 1956 


.|Fresno, Calif 
Freane, OSHT wae: 


j ae al wey anensen igh, N. C. May 18, 1957 

che BD tate ace dene i: Tea ee June a es 

Bet eck.) - 20.0 s. \David Sime’ Duke...... . » 7!" une "9 1056 

“his n SS oa 45.7 s. Glenn Davis, Ohio State.. ..\June 14, 1958 

ds. -|1 m. ‘|Don Bowden, Calif.......|Austin, Texas...... to May 15, 1957 
2miles... | .. "18 m., 46.3 s.... .|Alex Henderson, Ariz. State : 

440 yd. relay. PEO eS 927 BNeinje-cte ots. yune Aaaeee 


880 yd. OLR emac ei elors + © 

Woodhouse, peste 
2 Morrow) . .|Modesto, Calif. . May 31, 1958 
imile relay. . _|Texas (Wilson, Dunlap, 

Holt, Southern)........ Lawrence, Kans....jApr. 19, 1958 
Baemne Peay... 2... 04.5 .|California (Orme, Siebert, 

Yerman, Bowden)...... Los Angeles, Calif. . |May 16, 1958 
amilerelay........... ‘ 


Los Angeles, Calif. - 


Sprint medley relay.... Modesto Callt 
esto, Calif... .. 


Distance medley relay. . 


3 Generel (Banbauer, 


Reisbord, Wray, Hadley)| Modesto, Calif..... May 25, 1957 
480 yd, shuttle relay... .|0:58.4.......... Missouri Uo? Eng- 

lund, Wiebe a ae Des Moines, Iowa... |Apr. 27, 1957 
120 yd. high hurdles... .|13.5s........... Dick Attiesey, U.S ...|Fresno, Calif....... May 13, 1956 
220 yd. low hurdles.,... ....+++..,+{Elias Gilbert, Winston- 


alem ae 
.|Glenn Davis, Ohio State. ie 
.|Charles Dumas, U.S.C... 
.| Jesse Owens, oe State. < 


0 
ih Los Angeles, Calif, . |Apr. 26, 1958 
Ann Arbor, Mich... |May 25, 1935 
.| Dave Davis, [sk CS ane a 


Compton, Calif.....|June 6, 1958 
John Fromm, “Dacitic 


Pre See cre em case Berkeley, Calif.....|June 14, 1958 
aad Bakersfield, Calif... |June 22, 1956 
3 piace Ne bE BSc June 20, 1953. 


Discus. . 
OPO TVAULG 00. 0 eae ees a -"|Bob Gutowski, Occidental .| Austin, Texas...... June 15, 1957 
Hop-Step-Jump........ 51 ft., 434 in.....|Ira Davis, La Salle......- site 30, 1956 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 


Records approved to June 30, 1959 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


1 Eee 
Event Record Holder School Site and year 
/ Jesse Owens......-.-- fm. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Chicago, Ill., 1933 

100 yds....-..--- 0:09.4....... { James Jackson........ Alameda, Califisceres Berkeley, Calif., 1954 
LMS te (oe LON es eae Mel ‘CHDDers. ace = Muir H.S., Pasadena., 

@alifs-7.s2 a te eees El Monte, Gu 1958 
440 yds,:..-.-..- 0:46.0........ Dave Mills..... Lakewood, Ohio...... Columbus, O. , 1958 
MAUYOSc.<-..-.-- eG DaS re msl. oot Don Bowden.. Abraham Lincoln Sch., 

San Jose, Calif..... Berkeley, Calif., 1954 
imile...........|4:11.0........ Dale Story..........-|Orange, Calif..... ane Gee (Soe Calif., 
120 yd. high hdles. /0:13.8........ Steve Pauly. .. (Beaverton, Oreg....-. Corvallis, Oreg:, 1959 

hurdles|0:18.5.—...... Charles E, Tidwell... . Independence (ans. 
al oth ay Feccuyd ae pean. ae Wichita, Kans., 1955 
0:21.7........| William Bless......... omas Jefferson, San 
pe tow hurdles re , nlon BS. Nex Peee Dallas, 1948 
High jump......-. 6 ft., 934 in....| Walter Mangham, Jr... Sen: es ew 
i ad za = Castle; Paouk oo. a Pittsburgh, Pa., 1956 
Broad jump...... 25 ft., 414 in...| Monte Upshaw........ Pistnost, Faint Me ae = Berkeley, Cal lif., 1954 
Pole vault Gnidoor) 13 ft.,4%4 in... eee pete Sieteleiest Chicago Heights, ae . |Evanston, ’Tl., 1959 
5 ft., in....|James A. Brewer...... or oenix 
_ ee Nenoeate, Ati noe, Ante, 2987 
eas 't., 3in.....|Dallas Long.........- ort oenix orth Phoenix, Ariz., 
eaters te 1D.) -169 FF % b evibe Pageant Ue adele as, 4 iS 1958 Meir 
Discus (large)... . |154 ft., 9 in... Edsel! Wibbels......... olbach, Nebr......- earney, Nebr., 
., 234 in..| Alfred Oerter........- Sewanhaka H. 5., Amityville, N. Y., 
Discus..«..+--+-- 184 ft., 234 in : Wanbé Park, NY. neh 
% 34 in.|Jan. A. Sikorsky...... Ramsay ‘i ie 
Se Baise 2074 10 Pleasant, P&......- Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 1957 
Relays 
{ |Conway, Branch, Cae Boy’s High, Brooklyn, ; 
ers, Montgomery. EN Wash ove coca) eee Philadelphia, Pa., 1948 
440 yd. relay..... 0:42.0 , Brackenridge team..... ‘| Brackenridge (Texas) 
} i white, Randall,| Jatt pts Pe my 5. ‘ie Austin, Texas, 1958 
Cr Le es eae Batten, te, Ran efferson § 8 
CLE a eas Phillips. 5. wee we uneeles: Cail. "gr {Onieo, Calif. 1956 
3 PMG __. .|smajstria, Robbins, obert e 
Sa RE Reese ibd ats Wilson 2 aly Bay or sae Austin, cee 
y :56.0.........+| Hadley, Saunders, Way, Be ower (Ca Yompton, Ca 
a jag WSS os eee TO ae ei 1953 
5 ap ..|Colgrove, vasicoe Sel 
Sprint mediey relay) 3:30.7 Lamb, Ganova, isclevseresssereeo reese (Bellflower, Calit,, 1052 
Records Pending 
4 ft.,5in....|Karl Johnstone.... .|Phoenix, Ariz........|Phoenix, Ariz., 1959 
evelin; ae. 8 te 6‘ in. .'Clarence Winningham.. Grants Pass, Oreg. _,/ Eugene, Oreg., 1959 


The P’ ted 
ident. On Dec. 31, 1 the P. S. A. L. 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and since then has held meets 


The league’s program has = 
tics. More than 100,000 boys eee 
Se eee ery, baseball, basketball, handball, soccer-foct: i; 


tennis, football, bowling and rifle. 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1959—Boys’ High. 


been devoted to the See of health, 


High School Indoor Track Records — 


Event Record 
9:65 c12 os Sapirstein, Lincoln... . . 2... 2... s.00+ ees one ee ee 
Se Spee eee Banna Vongen Kew Umeaite Oe: | 
UR cds tills ese O- - «02 oe nn 
TV OS pHistee aise be ni Sr are: 
TOO Wass ST. or. O10, - 22: 
00 yds., Jr. (heat) : es 
60 yd. high hurdles :07.9-.......}W. Urban, Ft. Hamilton. . 22. 22... 5. wa ee ee 
120 yd. hurdles...../0:15.8........|Reiul, Stuyvesant........ 
Be Bren aig. 0 | Engele, Commercial! 2 ee en 
Baie an ee leal.. Friedman, Slew Usrecht ant cuca atneitleang ee ; 
PORN aes tavetess fees c ss )0:33. McDonnell, Morris... ..22 ssa: sn. 0n oo ee | 
LASS pene oe j0: 2 whe Taglar, Fae eS 3 eos alse a ee cel onl eee F 
) TOBY. es oe ReRAGin iris ere oys’ 5 } 
pee, Oe Holmes, Al Canty) ef 
eae oe BAM hoo ey 0 1:58.6 + 
000 y (i peel OREN ete 2 4 Se apet ’ 
Mile. PRE Fe Shas oc he NE Enger. of 
ue ot past sanen ot see rae LA in 
RADE Oke eis oe oe '. + Ts A A e} 
IGA. 3 Oa ee ete Hughes /“Rrgnin esa oo lads ve a5 oe ele ee " 
1900’ gae. ge Eee VAI? Rian ee Boy s High (J a Tamst, Rufus Gordon, Henry Lyons, 
ittems) o.. Salon. ee cen ee ee i 
440 yd. relay....... :50. Commercial (Keifus, Levinson, Gillman, Le >| 
704 ya: relay: “S85 .|1:24.6 ..|Boys’ (Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon)... ... 903 } 
880 yd. relay, 1:41.2 .| New Utrecht (Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lako | 
880 yd. Felan 130 Ib.|1:40.4. Manual Training (Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Haag, Shapiro ! 
880 yd. relay, midget) 1:49.8. Morris CW OR: Flood, Hands, Blam)... =) <i sss. ose ; 
Mile relay......... 3:26.5. G, Washington (Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, Dixon).. 
2 mile relay........|8:40,7 


Bayside (Hampar, Shouldis, Ferro, Wierenga, Sehnyder, 
Weir) 


High School Outdoor Track Records | } 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1959—Jackson, 


Event 
Jessup, Boys’ High . 
.|Hussey, Stuyvesant. 1923 
:|Ryder, Manual Training 1922. 
110 yds. . oe Friedman, New Utrecht 1943 
22 McNulty, Erasmus. . 1905. 
Oyds., Jr........ 323. Taylor, Boys’ High. . 1908 
gn0 WORN SI aches Aes 21, nee Barnwell, Boys’ ‘A, 1956 
$40 yds... 2.1.6... 349, Iph'Bass, Boys’ High............. 1955 
880 yas ha 355. Rewitte Christian, Andrew Jackson . 1957 
D000 yaa .....-.... 316.4...02 oi] Williams, Stuyyesantass., orate... secon eee 1938 
Helo. re be Bee o Mac Mitchell, Gece Washington : . . or. as). -|1938 
120 yd. high hurdies./0:15.0........ Hesterhaazi, Evander Childs, . 2.4. 9. .4). cen cee Dee 1957 
180 yd. low hurdles.|0:20.1..,......|/Fred Bottoms, Christopher Columbus.........-.......... 1957 
200 yd. low hurdles./0:22.6......... Don. Geffner,. New Utreoht.),..... iW. © ut,. ce oie Gee 956 
220 yd. low Bereees 0:24.7...... + 2.| Bilson; Stuyvesant. 0.000. lee on «oo acer ee 1939 
220 yd. relay. Wie tad a cents ce oaks ‘New Utrecht (Gerston, Sabatelle, Vitieilo. Terranova)..... 1946 
1200 yd. relay . pest 0.65 mse Haaren (Vaughn, Morton, Atkinson, McCalla’ 21) Lal ave 
Mile-relay....-..... StRWWO Cees. Benjamin Franklin (C, Bodie, L. Colter, C. Isley, C. Perkins) ee 
PEeh SUM. ss: 6 ft. 4% in... ..|Brynes, New Utrecht. 2a 0-5 sonia eas ce 
Broad jump......... 23 ft. % in Andusky, New Utrecht. ¢.. ..cs2n0./< 18 eee 1929 
12 lb. shot put... .. 57 ft. 10 in... .|Gary Gubner, DeWitt Clinton. [1959 
Poleivault....... 12 ft. 834 in,. .|Michael Herman, Lincolacnc’, hie) cdi is at ee '1955 
Discus. 130 ft. 3 in Finnegan, Manual Tr radnbag ),. J. <...5 8s ode > ee 1911 
440 yd. relay...._.; :49.4.. Hamilton Kalfus, Levinson, Goldfinger, Morrison)......... 1925 
880 yd. relay, Jr... .|1:34.6 DeWitt Clinton (Kresney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee).....___ 1928 
880 yd. relay, ied Werte it] Ws Yop pees Sarg oe John A eon) (2, Carro, apt Kearney, F. Blackshear, E. Mor- 
On). Pathe 
High School Indoor Swimming Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1959—Evander, 
Ey ven t Record Holder Year 
50 vas. ‘tree eich : Robert Hal auer, 
BOIVasebredst. 4 Asher. Boy ae Evander ChilGS ive msc + ate eee 
50 yds., back....... 
75 yds., pest cast : 
veyas;, free... ...., 0: 
100 yds., free MEMesco 2 
100 yds,, breast. 
100 yds., backstroke. : 
200 yds., tree, fs 
220 yds., free. . wi2t 
150 yds., med. r [ts 
100 yd. relay... . : 
160 yd. relay....... - 
800'ft. relay........ : 
200 ue RELAY Te 
1; 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


“BASEBALL—Theodore Roosevelt. 
FENCING Boys" His High. 
Ree High. 


Gennis Bonx Science. 


yn Tech. 


WLING—Forest Hills 


BOWLING Forest ils. Tech, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Champions in pee School Sports, 1959 


BASKETBALL—Manhattan: 
JHS 117. Brooklyn: JHS 166. 
TRACK—Manhattan: JHS 1 
Brooklyn: JHS 57, Queens: ee 
SWIMMIN ee tree 
3, JHS 117; 4, JHS 172; 5, sus 43, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JHS 13. 
eens: 


BrOnes 
JHS 20: 
Page JHS 432. 
, JHS 45; 2, JHS 44; 


big ay os P.S. 189. Bronx: P.S. 


mond: P.S. 


BASEBALL—Manhattan: JHS 47. Bronx: JHS|P.S. 3. Brooklyn: P.S, 61. Queens; P.S, 147. 
125. Brooklyn: JHS 285. Queens: JHS 190. Richmond: P.S. 44. 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1959—Bishop Loughlin. 2 

Event Record Holder Year 

100 eee OS ogee ..|Leslie Pinder, St. Francis..........5..+-0.-cscseeereees 1957 

oo. 0 ee -|John Fernandez, Dubois... ........-00.eesr ren cceeceene 1958 
120 a8 Shigh hurdles. ‘Rav. Manning, Dubois... 6 «cw <alc2 ls os 1 eee ele 1958 
180 yd. low hurdles... _|Frank Weber, St. Francis....... 1959 
220 yd. low Birdies ; yineent. Mannix, Loughlin 0: . 0... 2c. 2. aieteb so em nein 1942 
440 yds. ..|Douglas Tynan, ‘St. Prancis Prep=.. .; 2.1 glee ane ee 1958 
880 yds. .|Thomas Carroll, Fordham Prep. .:...-..2-ss.-se+220 eee 957 
880 vd-rela; Rice (W. Murphy, D. Rowe. a Rucker, J. Fitzgerald) . 1957 
One mile. . rene .|John Geraghty, Bishop Loughlin. 1959 
Malle relay... .. 0... Cardinal Hayes (R. Howe, R. Blank, P. Pisante, Ube Baylor) 1959 
2 mile relay. ihe |S Mt. St Michael. McCann, J. Sullivan, R. Grimaldi, L. Coyle)| 1959 
Broad jump......... |2 _.|Ted Johnson, Rice H.S... 2.2... ec eee ce ee eee te neee 1954 
High jump..:........- .-|Frank Carroll, La Salle Military Academy.........--.+.- 1957 
12 Ib. shot...... ‘ 5 ..|Henry Korn, ‘Archbishop pepe aS Se eee 1958 
Pole vault.......... 12 ft. 8% in...|Dennis Hassett, Bishop SE RS 5 1959 
BRITE osteo ciav cls as sro © 135 ft. 1044 in.| Michael Glacinto, St. Francis. 1957 
Javelin .|178 ft. 10 in...|Bob Winslow, Bishop Loughlin. 1955 

Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 

SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1959—Bishop Loughlin. 

Event Record Holder Year 
BOs. .......---- O05 Sie. a. ts John Fernandez, Dubois...........2.-s eee eee cere ceetee 1958 
oo) 7 0:10.3........|George Cotton, La Salle...........-2-+ 2s sere reece eee 1932 
200 yds.. Orel eas . |Hartley, St. John’s Prep... ..-..-.-. see ee ee ee eee enters 1941 
20 908.-...--% O-32210 eo _|Maloney, St. John’s Prep... ...-- +. -2 see tree e etree 1930 

George Bopp, La Salle Nilitary Academy . 1957 
280 yds....---<--- 0:29.9 Leslie Pinder, St. Francis ...........--- 1958 
MAO VOB. 0252) 0-0 0:50.4 .| Quigley, La Salle..........--+--++: 1938 
880 yds.....-. FAAS ire breed Thomas Carroll, Fordham Prep.......- 1957 
8380 rd. relay .-. EeSGi6%:. oF -i- .| Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan)........-..-+- 1941 
960 yd. relay. G:43°9% oes ‘|Cardinal Hayes (Murphy, Daniels, Allielo, Derro) . 1957 
One mile......-+-- DIO. fe Thomas Dempsey, Archbishop. Stepinac? suis. cee eee 1958 
One mile relay... ..|3:31-1 ' |All Hallows (DeCoursey, Veccia, Almaquer, Culhane)...... 1957 
2 mile relay.....-.. 8:08.5 ‘|Fordham (O’Connor, Bakkenist, Toomey, Angiello) Pees. - 1958 
60 yd. high hurdles.. D679 oe ion Tyrone Pannell, Bishop Loughlin. . 1959 
High jump.......-- 6 ft. 4% ..|/Frank Carroll, La Salle Military Academy IAM Soh coc Fic 1957 
Shot put..«:.....- 58 ft. i ‘|Joseph Marchiony, La Salle Military Academy wis sane nee 1956 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 

SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1959—St. Francis. 

Event Record Holder Year 

PO O89 Bs toracg'sie Foster, St. Francis, .......0. 2.00 eee e ec eee eee nenee 1939 
ry ee. pack aoe sis 022256 feces WRarlle, St. Wrancls 6204.0: os en's © eaten 1935 
Alfred Ortlieb, Cardinal athe ae 955 
50 yds., free.. PL ee \ Ae yet Bishop, Loughlin. He 
re OtS 7.0 rate 3 6 5 inhardt, Loughlin 00% ei nec ics ode te es wales 
REA breast. ae 1049205 ‘lJohn Hayman, Brooklyn Prep........--- 1955 
100 yds., free. 0254.2 _.|James McCarthy, Brooklyn Prep......- 1952 
100 yds., breas , (1214.2 ‘\John Lyttle, Fordham... .....-+.s00ess tener ees 1958 
100 yds., el fly. .|1:05.1.......- Thomas Blenk, St. Francis. 1959 
200 yds., free....... NP64: 05.1000 of C. Cirigliano, St. John’s.........-- 1955 
J |Irwin, Loughlin. ..........-..+.-+55- 1946 

220 yds., a Papen 2:22.5....... { |Caesar Cirigliano, St. John’s 8 Prep). 1952 
400 yds., fre AS 60iGs,. Lee K. Zinkand, St. Francis.. 1959 
190 94 i individ rts Ye ee Mi Mindy? Bishop Loughlin... ay) s20 snsener ote 1959 
120 yd. Fiedley ‘relay |1:09.9 ..|St. Francis (Lewis, Newton, Stasko, Shultz) . 1939 
450 yd., medley relay |1:27.2.... _.|St. John’s Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirgliano) . 1952 
200 yd. free relay rye. hic ‘Iona (Sinithwick, Sheehy, McInerney, Colaneri).. ~ Reed 1959 
200 yd. medley Delay £16928 pein a Bishop Loughlin (Donobur, Finnegan, Truny, Mehrtens). . 1959 


i Queens: P.S. 147, Rich- 
BASKETBALL—Manhattan: P.S. 622. Bronx: 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1959 


BASEBALL—St. Francis Prep. 
BASKETBALL—All Hallows. 
BOWLING—Manhattan Prep. 


| HANDBALL—Power Memorial. 
TENNIS—Fordham Prep. 


-100 Meters—1, Ray Norton, Santa Clara Youth 
Village; 2, Bobby Poynter, So. Calif. Striders; 3, 
Bill Woodhouse, Abilene Track Club. Time—0:10.5. 
200 Meters—1, CI hen orn ee ear Pik 
illage; 2, Vance Robinson, No: - 
M ag niv. Time—0:20.8. 
400 Meters—1, Eddie Southern, or pe ha Dave 


'rancisco 
Olympic Club. Time—0:46.1. 
800 Meters——1, Tom Murphy, New York A.C.; 2, 


—3:47.5. 

5,000 Meters—1, Bill Dellinger, U.S. Air Force; 
2, Lewis Steiglitz, U.S. Navy; 3, Max Truex, So. 
Calif. Striders. Time—14:47.6. ‘ 

10,000 Meters—i, Max Truex, So. Calif. Striders; 
2, Al Lawrence, Houston; 3, Bob Soth, So. Calif. 
Striders. Time—31:22.4. 

110-Meter High Hurdles—1, Lee Calhoun, North 


Carolina College; 2, Hayes Jones, Eastern Mich- 
are 3, Elias Gilbert, Winston-Salem. Time— 
0;14.0. 


400-Meter Hurdles—1, Dick Howard, New Mex- 
ico; 2, Glenn Davis, unattached; 3, Josh Cul- 
breath, New York Pioneer Club. Time—0:50.7. 

200-Meter Low Hurdles—1i, Charles Tidwell, un- 
attached; 2, Hayes Jones, Eastern Michigan; 3, 
Warren Cawley, unattached. Time—0:22.6. 

3,000-Meter Steeplechase—1, Phil Coleman, Chi- 
cago Track Club; 2, George Young, Arizona; 3, 
Charles Jones, unattached. Time—9:19.3. 

3,000-Meter Walk—1, Elliott Denman, New York 
Pioneer Club; 2, John Humcke, New York A.C.; 
3, Rudolph Haluza, New York Pioneer Club. Time 
—13:52.2. ~ 

Hop, Step and Jump—1, Ira Davis, Phlia. Pio- 
neer Club, 50 feet 6144 inches; 2, Herman Stokes, 


: ye ge ge oe ae Le 
Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1959 _ 


71st Annual A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 
Boulder, Colo., June 19-20, 1959 


ers, 60 feet 484 inches 

Striders, 60 feet 114 inch 

56-Lb. Weight—1, Bob Backus, New York 
44 feet 316 inches; 2, Harold pen So 
Striders, 43 feet 7 inches; 3, S om 
New York A.C., 41 ner 11 See i > 

Pole Vault—i, Don Bragg, U.S. : 
3 inches; 2, Ron Morris, So. Calif. 
feet 3 inches;-3, Jim Graham, Oklahoma S 
15 feet 3 inches. Final places determined by 
number of misses or attempts. 

Discus—1, Al Oerter, New York A.C. 186 feet 
inches; 2, Parry O’Brien, So. Calif. Striders, 
feet 916 inches; 3, Dick Cochran, unattached, 
feet 8 inches. 

Hammer—1i, Harold Connolly,,So. Calif., Strid= — 
ers, 216 feet 10 inches; 2, John Lawior, Bos’ 
A.A., 208 feet 646 inches; 3, Bob Backus, New © 
York A.C., 197 feet 3 inches. 

Javelin—1, Al Cantello, U.S. Marines, 246 feet + 
9 mecehes; 2, Buster Quist, New Mexico, 238 feet 
2 inches; 3, Phil Conley, U. S. Army, 235 feet 10 
inches. : 
Point Score—So. Calif. Striders, 144; New York — 
A.C., 764%; Santa Clara Youth Village, 3542; 
Chicago Track Club, 244%; New York Pioneer Club, 
22; Philadelphia Pioneer Club, 22. 


71st Annual A.A.U. Indoor Track and Field Championships 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1959 


60 Yds.—Paul Winder, Morgan State. Time— 
0:06.1 (equals meet record). 4 

600 Yds.—Josh Culbreath, Philadelphia Pioneer 
Club. Time—1:1i.1, 
A tg Yds.—Zbiegniew Orywal, Poland. Time— 


1 Mile—1, Ron Delany, Villanova; 2, Istvan 
Rozsavolgyi, Hungary; 3, Laszlo Tabori, Santa 
Clara Y. C. Time—4:02.5 (new world indoor rec- 


ord). 

3 Miles—1, William Dellinger, U. S. Air Force; 
2, Al Lawrence, Univ. of Houston; 3, Buzz Sawyer, 
Baltimore Olympic Club. Time—13;37.0 (new world 
indoor record). 


Sprint Medley Relay (440-100-220-300)—Villa- 
nova (Collymore, Mannion, Blackburn, Stead). 
Time—1:53.2. 

60-yd. High Hurdles—Elias Gilbert, Winston- 
Salem Teachers. Time—0;07.3. 

High Jump—John Thomas, Boston Uniy., 7 feet 
114 inches (new world indoor and outdoor record). 
4 Seas Jump—Mike Herman, N.Y.U., 25 feet 34 
Inch, 

Shot Put—Parry O’Brian, Los Angeles Striders, 
62 feet 134 inches (new world indoor record). 

35-Ib. Weight—Bob Backus, New York A. C., 66 
feet 234 inches (new world indoor record). 


26th Annual National Interscholastic Track Championships (Indoor) 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1959 


60 Yds.—William Shippen, Lower Merion, Pa. 
Time—0:06.3 (equals meet record). 


440 Yds.—Howard Cox, Snyder: High (N. J.) 
Time—0;50.9. 


ere > as. John Reilly, Mt. St. Michael. Time 
1 Mile—Robert Mack, Weequahic, Newark, N. J. 
Time—4;22.6. ; 


1,000-yd. Relay—Dewitt Clinton (Ford, Macon, 
Goodman, Affiich). Time—1:47.4. 


1-mile Relay—Lincoln, Jersey City 


Booker, 
Baskerville, Reed, Mays). Time—3:28.5 : 


2-mile Relay—St. Francis Prep (Crispi, Sam- 
mon, Grady, Marco). Time—8;:04.4, 

60-yd. Hurdles—Richard Hearn, Lower Merion, 
Pa. Time—0:07.5. 

High Jump—(tie), Kevin O’Brien, Belmont, 
Mass,; Neil Conover, Great Neck South, L. 1; 
Richard Ross, Montclair, N. J., 6 feet 134 inches. 

12-ib. Shot Put—Harrison Rohdahl, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., 57 feet 111% inches, ; 

Point Score—Boys’ High, 101%; Lower Merion, 
Pa., 10; Mt. St. Michael, 7; Clinton, 6; Brooklyn 
Auto, 6; Ridgefield Park, N. J., 5; Snyder, N. Ji, 
5; All Hallows, 5; Weequahic, Newark, 5; Lincoln, 
Jersey City, 5 


52nd Annual Millrose Games 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1959 


ing Toe F aul Winder, Morgan State. Time— 


0:06. 
Mel Sheppard 600—Ed Collymore, Villanova. 


Time—1:11.8 


880 Yds. (Invitation)—T 
York A. C. Time 1:16, Homa nee 


1,000 Yds. (Handicap)—Charl 
(30 yds.) costs, arles McGrath, N.Y.U. 
Wanamaker Mile—1, Ron Delaney, Ireland; 
William Dellinger, USAF; 3, Phil Goleman, Chit 
ie & Field Club. Time—4:06.5: : 
illrose Two-Miie—Lewi iegli 
pines ewis Stieglitz, U. S. Navy. 
One-mile College Relay—sSet 
Moresca, O’Neil, Kasco). Tinea ee 
One-mile College Relay—Yale (S 
Waldorf, Slowik). Time—3:21.4. °'*°* Knebel, 
One-mile College Relay—Fordham 
Brennan, Bopko, Condon). 


(Finn, 


(Merrigan, 
Time—3:23.0, 5 


One-mile College Relay—Bates (Boone, Schuyler, 
Boston, Smith). Time—3:25.6. 

Interscholastic One-mile Relay—Henry Snyder 
(Johnson, Gray, Faulk, Cox). Time—3:30.9, 

C.H.A.A. Medley—Stepinac Hopton 585 Spinar, 
Walsh, Callaghan). Time—4:44.4, 

P.S.A.L, One-mile Relay—Franklin (Isley, Col- 
fer, Bodie, Perkins). Time—3:35.4. 

Intercoll. Two-mile Relay—St. John’s (Drake, 
Crumpley, Fisher, McAuliffe). Time—7:52.5. 

60-yd. High Hurdles—Elias Gilbert, Winston- 
Salem Teachers. Time—0:07.2. 

High Jump—John Thomas, Boston Univ. frosh, 
7 feet (new world indoor record), 

role Vault—Don Bragg, Shanahan C. C,, 15 feet 
614 insta Moet! ey record). 

i) —Joe 

56 feet 614 Imenos, archiony, Manhattan College, 


35-Ib. Weight—Stu 
62 feet 934 inches Thomson, New York A, C., 


. Pan-American Games. Th 
-- who represented President Eisenhower. 


" States, 0:51.2 (Games record). 


& 


Sporting Events—Track and 


Field Championships in 1959 881 


3rd Pan-American Games 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 27-Sept. 7, 1959 


- More than 2,150 men and women from 24 nations participated in 19 different sports Nontie boies third 


e 
‘@ parade of-the athletes, the lighting of a sym 
47 silver and 52 bronze medals. Argentina gained 
eight gold, eight silver and six bronze. 
: TRACK AND FIELD 
Men 
100 Meters—Ray Norton, United States, 0:10.3 
peguals Games record). 
i Meters—Ray Norton, United States, 0:20.6 
(equals world record around one turn). 
Meters—George Kerr, West Indies, 0:46.1. 
$00 Meters—Tom Murphy, United States, 1:49.4 
(Games record). A 


1,500 Meters—Dyrol Burleson, United States, 
-3:49.1 (Games record). 

5,000 \Meters—Bill Dellinger, United States, 
14:38.4 (Games record). 

10,000 Meters—Osvaldo Suarez, Argentina, 30:17,2 


{Games record). 

Marathon—John Kelley, United States, 2:27:54.2 
(Games record). 

110-Meter Hurdles—Hayes Jones, United States, 
0:13.6 (equals Games record). 

400-Meter Hurdles—Josh Culbreath, United 

Javelin—Buster Quist, United States, 231 feet 34% 
imches (Games record). 

Broad Jump—irvin Roberson, United States, 26 
feet 2 inches. 

High Jump—Charles Dumas, United States, 6 
feet 1014 inches (Games record). 

Pole Vault—Don Bragg, United States, 15 feet 
21% inches (Games record). 
Shet Put—Parry O’Brien, United States, 62 feet 
516 inches (Games record). 

Discus—Alired Oerter, United States, 190 feet 
81% inches (Games record). 

Hop, Step and Jump—Adhemar da Silva, Brazil, 
52 feet 2 inches. . 

Hammer—(Tie), Albert Hall and Harold Con- 
nolly, United States, 195 feet 11 inches (Hall win- 
ner on second best throw, 192 feet 414 inches). 

3,000-Meter Steeplechase—Phil Coleman, United 
States, 8:56.4 (Games record). 

400-Meter Relay—United States, (Jones, Poyn- 
ter, Woodhouse, Norton), 0:40.4. 

1,000-Meter .Relay—West Indies (Mal Spence, 
Ince, Kerr, Mel Spence), 3:05.3 (Games record). 

Decathion—Dave Edstrom, United States, 17,254 
points. (Games record). 


Women 


60 Meters—Isabelle Daniels, United States, 0:07.4 
(equals Games record). 

bs 4 Meters—Lucinda Williams, United States, 
0:12.13. 
2 United States, 


‘ “Si Meters—Lucinda Williams, 

80-Meter Hurdles—Berta Diaz, Cuba, 0:11.2 
(Games record). 

High Jump—Ann Flynn, United States, 5 feet 
3144 inches. 

Broad Jump—Annie Smith, United States, 18 
feet 934 inches (Games record). 

Discus—Mrs. Earlene Brown, United States, 161 
feet 91% inches (Games record). 

Shot Put—Mrs. Earlene Brown, United States, 
48 feet 2 inches (Games record). 

Javelin—Marlene Ahrens, Chile, 148 feet 104% 
inches. 

400-Meter Relay—United States (Jones, Rudolph, 
Williams, Daniels), 0:46.6 (Games record). 


SWIMMING 
Men : 
100-Meter Freestyle—Jeff Farrell, United States, 
0:46.3 (Games record). 7 
490-Meter Freestyle—George Breen, United 
States, 4:31.4 (Games record). ; 
1,506-Meter Freestyle—Alan Somers, United 


States, 17:53.2 (Games record). 


Games were poets ae agi in Soldier Field before 40,000 spec 
ic 


tors with 
torch and an address by Dr. Milton Eisenhower 


Athletes cep eeeourag the United States won a total of 172 gold, 


nine gold, 22 silver and 12 bronze awards; Brazil 

100-Meter Backstroke—Frank McKinney, United 
States, 1:03.6. 

200-Meter Breaststroke—Bill Mulliken, United 
States, 2:43.1 (Games record). 

200-Meter Butterfly—David Gillanders, United 
States, 2:18.0 (Games record). 

800-Meter Freestyle Relay—United States (Blick, 
Winters, Rounsavelle, Stintz), 8:22.7 (Games rec- 


ord). 

400-Meter Medley Relay—United States (McKin- 
ney, Nakasone, Troy, Farrell), 4:14.9 (Games and 
American record). 

3-Meter Springboard Dive—Gary Tobin, United 
States, 161.44 pts. 


Bote bac Dive—Avaro Gaxiola, Mexico, 168.77 
pts. 
Women 

100-Meter Freestyle—Chris von Saltza, United 
(States, 1:03.8 (Games record). 

200-Meter Freestyle—Chris von Saltza, United 
States, 2:18.5 (Games record). 

400-Meter Freestyle—Chris von Saltza, United 
States, 4:55.9 (Games record). 

100-Meter Backstroke—Carin Cone, United 
States, 1:12.2 (Games record). 

200-Meter Breaststroke—Ann Warner, United 
States, 2:56.8. 

100-Meter Butterfly—Becky Collins, United 


States, 1:09.5. 

400-Meter Freestyle Relay—United States (Bot- 
kin, xe me Stobs, von Saltza), 4:17.5 (Games 
record). 

400-Meter Medley Relay—United States (Cone, 
Bancroft, Collins, von Saltza), 4:44.6 (World and 
Games record). 

3-Meter Springboard Dive—Mrs. 
Pope, United States, 139.23 pts. 

Platform Dive—Mrs. Paula Jean Pope, United 
States, 97.13 pts. 

OTHER EVENTS 


Baseball—Venezuela. 

Fane cae United States. Women; United 
ates. 

Boxing—United States (4 finals). 

Cycling—1,000-Meter Sprint: Juan Canto, Ar- 
gentine. 1,000-Meter Time Trial: Anezio Argentao, 
Brazil. Road Race: Ricardo Senn, Argentina. Team 
Road Race: Argentina. 

Equestrian—Dressage: Trish Galvin, United 
States. Team Dressage: Chile. Three-Day Event: 
Michael Page, United States. Team Three-Day: 
Canada. Team Jumping: United States. 

Fencing—Foils: Harold Goldsmith, United States. 
Team Foils: United States. Epee: Roland Woom- 
mack, United States. Team Epee: United States. 
Saber: Allen Kwartler, United States. Team Saber: 
United States. Women’s Foils: Maria del Pilar 
Roldan, Mexico. 

Gymnastiecs—United States. 

Modern Pentathlon—Wensceslau Malta, Brazil, 
4,558 pts. Team: United States, 13,175 pts. 

Rowing—United States. 

Rifle and Pistol Shooting—United States. 

Soccer—Argentina. 

Tennis—Men’s Singles: Luis Ayala, Chile. Wom- 
en’s Singles: Althea Gibson, United States. Men’s 
Doubles: G. Palafox and A. Palafox, Mexico. Wom- 
en’s Doubles: Yola Ramirez and Rosa Reyes, Mex- 
ico. Mixed Doubles: G. Palafox and Sen. Ramirez, 
Mexico. 

Volleyball—Men: United States. Women: Brazil, 

Water Polo—United States. 

Weightlifting—United States (6 finals). 

Wrestling—United States. 

Yachting—5.5-Meter: United States. Dragon: 
Argentina. Flying Dutchman: United States. Light- 
ning: Brazil. Snipe: Brazil. Star: Bahamas. Finn 
Monotype: Bahamas. 


Paula Jean 


59th Annual Western Conference Track and Field Championship 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23, 1959 = 


00 Yds.—Ward Miller, Illinois. Time—0;09.9. 
390 WYds.—Ward Miller, Illinois. Time—0:21.2. 
440 Yds.—John Brown, Iowa. Time—0:48.1. 

880 Wds.—George Kerr, Illinois. Time—1;50.1 


(Conference record). 
1 Mile—Bob Lake, 


record). 
“ey Peete Grawiord Kennedy, Michigan State, 


9:15.1. 
Timejile Relay—1, Illinois (Lattimore, Peastal, 
Coleman, Kerr); 2, Iowa; 3, Michigan. Time— 


aM OcYa. High Hurdles—Willie May, Indiana. 


Michigan State. Time—4:08,5 


Time—6:14.3. ‘ 
220-Yd. Low Hurdles—Willie May, 
Time—0:22.9. ‘ : 
High Jump—Ernie Haisley, Ohio State, 6 feet 
814 inches. 
Pole Vault—Eeles Landstrom, Michigan, 14 feet 
8 inches. ; 
Shot Put—Fred Williamson, 
feet 8 inches. wi 2 ‘ 
Point Score—Illinois, 654%; 


Indiana. 


Northwestern, 53 
Michigan, 45; In- 


| diana, 19; Iowa, 17; Ohio State, 16142; Minnesota, 
Michigan State, 


1356; Northwestern, 124%; 11; 


Wisconsin, 8; Purdue, 756. 


882 


Franklin Field, 


440 Yds.—1, Abilene Christian (Clanton, Peter- 
gon, Cooley, Woodhouse). Time—0:40.9 (meet rec- 
ord). 

0 Yds.—1, Abilene Christian (Clanton, Cooley, 
Recrccn, Woodhouse). Time—1:24.5 (meet ce 

1 Mile—1, ee econ ead, 

Lym: . Time—3:11. f 
cies 1, Penn. State (Kerr, King, Engelbrink, 

be 17:11.3. 
Ee aan’ Mile, Villanova (Manion, Nicas- 
tro, Raemore, Coffill). Time—3:16.1 (meet record). 

Middle Atlantic States Conference Mile—1, St. 
Joseph’s (Connolly, Lynch, Baldwin, Gavaghan). 
Tim : 


Gkascistion 440 Yds.—1, North Carolina A. and 
T. (Goode, Daniels, Cambridge, Taylor). 


AZ. 
Consolation 880 Yds.—1, Southern Methodist 
(Capps, Kessler, Benson, Emmett), Time—1:27.9. 
Sprint ee Ppa At (Coffin, Reed, Shaw, 
atterman). e—3:28.0. 
olices aon Mile i Michigan (Schaeffer, Mar- 
tin, Deardorff, Seth). Time—7:41.0. 
480-Yd. Shuttle Hurdles—i, Winston-Salem 
(Brown, Rogers, Middleton, Gilbert). Time—0:57.5 
(American college and meet record). 
Distance Medley—i, Penn State (King, Ham- 
bright, Erigelbrink, Moran). Time—9:58.2. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers One Mile—1,West- 
ener (Montgomery, Green, Nelson, Reed). Time 
—3:24.4 


Eastern Junior College One-Mile—1, New York 
Community Coll. (Pitts, Jones, Stanley, Lun- 
ford),. Time—3:27.5. 

College Memorial One-Mile—1, Haverford (Gog- 
gin, Collette, Muller, Kimmich). Time—3:23.8. 

Ivy League One-Mile—1, Penn (Katterman, 
Jerbasi, Saxon, Coffin), Time—3:18.0. 

New York Intercoll. One-Mile—1, Manhattan 
(Lenskold, Evans, Diaz, Colino). Time—3:15.7. 

Class Mile (I)—1, Ohio Wesleyan (Flaum, Glen- 
Wright, Ross, Davis). Time—3:21.0. 

Class Mile (I1)—1, Virginia State (Lashley, 
Hinton, Johnson, Moultrie). Time—3:20.2. 

Class Mile (I1I1)—1, Central State (Ohio) (Ruga, 
Ellis, Bufort, Cole). Time—3:20.2. 

College Sprint Medley (I)—1, Delaware Stat 
(York, Williams, Hinson, Savage). Time—3:36.3. 

College Sprint Medley (II)—1, Lincoln (Hall, 
Sullivan, Williams, Campbell). Time—3:36.1. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1959 


Ivania Relays 
65th Annual peeveas i aaa Pn sa 


at a 


is, P°Urw’ So. T.-eeee 


s Medley (II1)—1, C.C.N.¥. (Daw- 

kins, Bet, Clark, Delgado aime S843. ; 
e Sprint i——1 orth 

college. (Johnson, Dobbs, Roi Ward). ee 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
100 Yds.—Bill Woodhouse, Abilene Christian. 
Time—0 


Thomas Murphy, New 
York A.C. Time—1:51.4. 


120-Yd. abe Ee} Gilbert, Winston-Salem 
Teachers. 213.7, 

Beer ereh Mig eed a Gilbert, | Winston- 
Salem Teachers. Time—0:53.6. 

2 Miles—Jan Ahlberg, Southern Methodist. Time 
—9:15.2. 

High fra Stewart, Southern Methodist, 
6 feet 8 es. : 

Broad Jump—Lester Bird, Michigan, 25 feet 
134 inches. ~ 

Pole Meg pss = Michigan, 14 feet 
7 inches (meet record). 
he ee Shine, Pennsylvania, 56 feet 

Discus—Dave Poppler, Ohio State, 156 feet 6 
inches. 

Javelin—Larry Stewart, Cherry Point Marines, 


221 feet 6146 inches. 
Peollexs Shot Put—Dave Sikarskie, Penn, 51 feet 
ches. 


College Discus—Eino Keered, Boston Univ., 155 
feet 545 inches. 

Coliege Javelin—James Schwab, Penn State, 
201 feet 8 inches. 


SCHOOL EVENTS 


Prep School One-Mile—1, Huntington, Charles 
Town, Mass. (MacKenzie, Rinella, Sampson, 
Quirk). Time—3:30.0. 

Prep School 440-Yard—1, Perkiomen, Pa. (La- 
Salla, Rios, Sheppard, Grantham). Time—0;44.6, 

High School 440-Yard—1, Snyder, N.J. (Barbee, 
Johnson, Gray, Cox). Time—0:43.0. 

Distance Medley—1, St. Michael’s, N. J. (Gan- 
nucci, Cardiello, Tolentino, Adams). Time—10:36.9. 

1 Mile—i, Boys’ High, Brooklyn (Mabry, Rob- 
inson, Smith, Burchette). Time—3:23.7. 

2 Miles—1, Aviation, New York (Lafleur, Tullus, 
Sheppard, Graham). Time—8:00.2 (meet record), 


38th Annual National Collegiate A.A. Track Championships 
Lincoln, Nebr., June 12-13, 1959 


100 Yds.—1, Charles Tidwell, Kansas; 2, Bob 
Poynter, San Jose State;.3, John Moon, Tennessee 
A. & L. Time—0:09.3. 

440 Yds.—1, Eddie Southern, Texas; 2, Chuck 
Carlson, Colorado; 3, Jerry Tobacco, Washington. 
Time—?: 46.4. 

220 YVds.—l, Ray Norton, San Jose State; 2, 
Bob Poynter, San Jose State; 3, Lester Carney, 
Ohio. Time—0:20.9. 

880 Yds.—1, George Kerr, Illinois; 2, Tony Seth, 
ea 3, Ernie Cunliffe, Stanford, Time— 


1 Mile—1, Jim Grelle, Oregon; 2, Peter Close, 
St. John’s (Brooklyn); 3, Richard Englebrink, 
Penn State. Time—4:03.9. 

3 Miles—1, Paul Whiteley, Emporia State; 2, 
Miles Eisenman, Oklahoma State; 3, John Macy, 
Houston. Time—13:59.0 . 

$,000-meter Steeplechase—1, John Macy, Hous- 
ton; 2, Sam Holt, San Jose State; 3, Gary Eliason, 
Brigham Young. Time—9:19.1. 

120-yd. High Hurdles—1, Hayes Jones, Eastern 
Michigan; 2, Willie Mays, Indiana; 3, William 
Tillman, Kansas. Time—0:13.6. 

400-meter Hurdles—1, Dick Howard, New Mex- 
ico; 2, Cliff Cushman, Kansas; 3, Henry Weibe, 


Missouri. Time—0:50.6. (meet record). 

High Jump—1 (tie), Wayne Moss, Oregon State? 
Erroll Williams, San Jose State, 6 feet 934 inches; 
3, Don Stewart, S.M.U., 6 feet 834 inches. 

Broad Jump—i, Ernie Shelby, Kansas, 25 feet 5 
inches; 2, Darreli Horn, Oregon State, 24 feet 10 
inches; 3, Ralph Boston, Tennessee A. & L., 24 
feet 814 inches. 

Shot Put—1, Carl Shine, Pennsylvania, 57 feet 
1134 inches; 2, Dan Erwin, Oklahoma, 56 feet 11 
inches; 3, Ray Hiscock, Arizona, 56 feet 314 inches. 

Discus—1, Dick Cochran, Missouri, 178 feet; 2, 
Bobby Weise, Houston, 164 feet 4 inches; 3, Mile 
Lindsay, Oklahoma, 163 feet 31% inches. 

Javelin—1, Bill Alley, Kansas, 240 feet 5% 
inches; 2, Buster Quist, New Mexico, 236 feet 91 
inches} 3, John Londerholm, Kansas, 236 feet 1 
nches. 

Hammer—1, John Lawlor, Boston Univ., 207 feet 
5 inches (meet record); 2, Edward Bagdonis, Army 
185 feet; 3, Eino Keerd, Boston Univ., 181 feet i 
inch, 

7135 


Point Score—Kansas, San _ Jose State, 


48-1/10; Houston, 38; Oklahoma, 31; Oklahoma 


State, 22-1/10; Boston Univ., 20; Eastern Michi- 
gan, 20 


19th Annual Los Angeles Coliseum Relays 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 15, 1959 


rite ¥ds.—Bobby Morrow, unattached. Time— 


440 ¥ds.—Glenn Davis, unattached. Time—0:46.5. 
880 Yds.—George Kerr, Illinois. Time—1:49.4. 
1 Mile—Bill Dellinger, U. S. Air Force—4:07.5. 
eee Beets BO: Calif. Striders—8:49.5, 
40-Yd. Relay—l, exas (Wi 
Gainey, Alspugh). Hines tate eee 
-X¥d. Relay—i, Texas i i 
eepueh, pe eetn) Time tea BES IE 
“Mile KRelay—l, Villanova (M 
Stead, eoymore). Time--3:1004. ane Deneede 
= © Relay—1, Stanford (Las - 
liffe, Chesarek). Rime eee aoe nen ene 
-Yd. ig, Hurdles—Lee Calh > 
Carolina College. Time—9:13.9. eaters 
440-Yd. Hurdles—Glenn Davis, unattached. Time 


A , 


—0:52.1 (meet record). 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase—Charles Jones, Iowa. 
Time—9:02.3. 
Hop, Step and Jump—Adamar Da Silva, Brazil, 
50 feet 1114 inches (meet record). 
eee Jump—Charles Dumas, U.S.C., 6 feet 814 
es. 
Broad Jump—Joel Wiley, Louisiana State, 25 
feet 14 inch. 
z ae Vault—Don Bragg, U.S, Army, 15 feet 41% 
inches. 
_ Shot Put—Bill Nieder, U.S. Army, 62 feet 614 
inches (meet record). 
ino iseus—Rink Babka, Olympic Club, 180 feet 1% 
Hammer—Hal Connolly, So. Calif. Striders, 217 
feet 914 inches (meet record). 


— 


‘ 
r 
“3 


i 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1959 


MEN 
100 Meters—i, Ray Norton, Oakland, Calif. 
— y aklani alif. 


coe 310.3. 
-- 200 Meters—1, Ray Norton, Oakl fs : 
wire . ¥ akland, Calif 
400 Meters—1, Eddie Southern, Austin, Texas. 
800 tes Tomm Morph: k 
eters—1, Tom Mur , New York, N. Y. 
| Time—1:48.5. eT 


1,500 Meters—1, Dyrol Burleson, Cottage Grove, 
Oreg. Time—3:49.4. 
5; Meters—1, Alexander Artynyuk, USSR. 


_ Time—14:17.8. 

. 10,000 Meters—1, Alexi Desyatchikov, USSR. 
Time—31:40.6. 

110-Meter Hurdles—i, Hayes Jones, Pontiac, 


Mich. Time—0:13.6. - 

400-Meter Hurdles—i, Josh Culbreath, Norris- 
town, Pa. Time—0:50.5. 

400-Meter Relay—1, United States (Poynter, 
Jones, Robinson, Norton). Time—0:39.8. 

1,600-Meter Relay—1i, United States ecenis Mur- 
phy, Yerman, Southern). Time—3:07.0. 

3,000-Meter Steeplechase—1, Semyon Rzhish- 
chin, USSR. Time—8:51.6. 

_ 20-Km. Walk—i, Vladimir Golubnichy, USSR. 

Time—1:38:20.2. 

Shot Put—l, Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles, Calif., 
63 feet 245 inches (bettered world record). 

Broad Jump—1, Gregory Bell, Indianapolis, Ind., 
26 feet 7 inches. 

Pole Vault—i, Don Bragg, Pine Grove, N. J., 
15 feet 234 inches. 

Hammer—1, Vasily Rudenkov, USSR, 219 feet. 


py 2nd United States-USSR Dual Track Meet 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 18-19, 1959 


ee Al Oerter, Babylon, N. ¥., 188 feet 9 

High Jump—Robert Shavlakidze, USSR, 6 feet 
9 inches. 

Hop, Step and Jump—1i, Konstantin Tsygankov, 
USSR, 52 feet 4 inches, 

Javelin—1, Al Cantello, Philadelphia, Pa., 262 
feet 5 inches. 

Decathlon—1, Vasily Kuznetsov, USSR, 8,350 eer 
anene ey (Unofficial)—United States, 127; 


WOMEN 
a5 px Meters—1, Barbara Jones, Chicago, Tll., Time 
00 Nashville, 


200 Meters—1, 
Tenn. Time—0:23.4. 

800 Meters—i, Lyudmila Lysenko-Shevtsova, 
USSR. Time—2:11.3. 

80-Meter Hurdies—1, USSR. 
Time—0:11.0. 

400-Meter Relay—1, USSR (Krepkina, Masloy- 
skaya, Polyakova, Popova). Time—0:44.8. 

High Jump—1, Taisia Chenchik, USSR, 5 feet 
10 inches. 

Javelin—1, Birute Kaledene, USSR, 181 feet 8 
inches. 
: Vise Ponomareva,: USSR, 181 feet 14% 
nches. 
; Shot Put—i, Tama Press, USSR, 55 feet 6%4 
inches. 

Broad Jump—1l, Vera Krepkina, USSR, 20 feet 
3 inches. 

Point Score (Unofficial)\—USSR, 67; United 
States, 40. 


Lucinda Williams, 


Galina Bystrova, 


83rd Annual 1.C.A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 


Downing Memorial Stadium, New York, N. Y., May 29-30, 1959 


- Aah Yds.—1, Robert Brown, Penn State. Time— 
a 220 Yds.—1, Ed Collymore, 
“446 Yds.—1, Basil Ince, Tufts, 0:46.9 (meet rec- 


‘ord).. 
880 Yds.—1i, Ed Moran, Penn State, 1:50.0. 
1 Mile—i, Ed Moran, Penn State, 4:09.3. 
f ® Miles—1, Richard Englebrink, Penn State. 
y Time—9:09.0. 
1-Mile Relay—1, Manhattan (Lenskold, Court- 
ney, Colino, Evans). Time—3:15.0. = 
130-Yd. High Hurdles—1, William Johnson, 
Maryland). Time—0:14.6. 
920-Yd. Low Hurdles—i, Robert Szeyller, Penn 


State. Tim 223.1. . 
440 Yd. Hurdles—1, Dan Baird, Lafayette. Time 
—0:55.9 (Bob Kasko, Seton Hall, finished first, but 


was disqualified). 


Villanova. Time— 


Hop, Step and Jump—i, George Best, C.C.N.Y., 
44 feet 1134 inches. 

High Jump—i, Tom Tait, Maryland, 6 feet 4 
inches. 

Broad Jump—l, 
feet 615 inches. 

Pole Vault—i, Bjorn Anderson, Maryland, 13 
feet 9 inches. 

Shot Put—i, Carl Shine, Penn, 57 feet 7 inches. 

Discus—1, Eino Keerd, Boston Univ., 163 feet 
816 inches. 

Javelin—1, Nickolas Kovalakides, Maryland, 222 


feet 14 inch. 
Hammer—i, John Lawlor, Boston Univ., 208 
4615; Maryland, 29; 


feet 814 inches (meet record). 

Point Score—Penn State, 
Boston Univ., 22; Villanova, 1814; Manhattan, 
1514; Penn, 15; Tufts, 11; N.Y.U., 11. ‘ 


John Buckley, Villanova, 25 


50th Annual Drake Relays 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 24-25, 1959 


UNIVERSITIES 
449 Yds.—1, Texas (Wilson, Southern, Gainey, 


Alspaugh). Time—0:40.6. : 
880 ras, Texas (Wilson, Gainey, Alspaugh, 


Southern). Time—1:23.9 (meet record). 


1 Mile—1t, Texas (Gainey, Cotton, Dunlap, 
Southern). Time—3:11.3 (meet record) 

2 Miles—1, (a op (Davis, Skutka, Tague, 
Cushman). Time—7:33.3. 

vi Miles—1, Oregon (Robbins, Knight, Larson, 
Grelle). Time—17:15.2 (meet record). 


Sprint Mediey—1, Illinois (Coleman, Lattimore, 
Miller, Kerr). Time—3:17.8 (American and meet 


ecord 
_ Distance Medley—1, Stantord -(Lassen, Chesa- 
rek, Lundh, Cunliffe). Time—9:56:5. 


480-¥d. Shuttle Hurdie Relay—1, Kansas (Cush- 
man, Okerstrom, Ashbaugh, Tillman). Time— 
Bsn8-6 COLLEGES 

Sprint Mediey—i1, Western Michigan (Borke, 
Woodring, Taylor, Wuggazer). Time—3:24.8. 

Distance Medley—1, Arizona State (Tempe) 
(Mal Spence, Mel Spence, McGowan. Henderson). 
Time—10:01.9 (meet record), 

INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 

100 Yds.—Hayes Jones, Eastern Michigan. Time 

—0:09.5. 


Invitation A.A.U. Mile—Dyrol Burleson, Hugene, 
Oreg. Time—4:06.7 (meet record). 

Invitation A.A.U. 100 Yds.—Ira Murchison, 
Univ. of Chicago Track Club, Time—0:09.4. 

een A.A.U. 440 Yds.—Gienn Davis. Time 

120-¥a. High Hurdles—Hayes Jones, Eastern 
Michigan. Time—0:15.7. 

2 Miles—Alex Henderson, Arizona State (Tempe). 
Time—8:57.4. 

440-Yd. Hurdles—Rex Stucker, 
Time—0:53.2. 

High Jump—W. L. Thornton, Texas Tech, 6 feet 
9 inches (meet record). 

Broad Jump—Ernie Shelby, Kansas, 24 feet 91% 
inches 

Pole Vault—Jim Graham, Oklahoma State, 15 


Kansas State. 


feet 14 inch (meet record). 

Hop, Step and Jump—Johnu Kelly, Stanford, 49 
jeet 14 inch. 

Shot Put—Mike Lindsay, Oklahoma, 57 feet 714 


inches (meet record) 


Discus—Richard Cochran, Missouri, 178 feet 
214 inches. 
Javelin—Bill Alley, Kansas, 253 feet 5 inches 


(meet record) 


22nd Annual Soap Box Derby 


Barney Townsend, 13-year-old Anderson, Ind. 
Derby Downs, Akron. Ohio, Aug. 16. 1959. 
record fiela of 170 entrants from the 
Venezuela. Ace 


trip to the Rose Bow! Pasadena. Calif 


poy, 
He ‘aovered the 975.4-ft. course in 27.9 sec. 


Cais States, 
Edward Fogarty, 15, of Tampa, Fla., 
Mo., third First prize was a $5,000 college scholarship, a champions 


won the 22nd All-American Soap Box Derby at 
to defeat a 
Canada and 


West Germany, Philippines, 
Charles, 


was second and Jon Hesskamp, 14, of St. 


hip trophy and a New Year’s Day 


ree ae ee 


_ Sporting Events—Speed Skating Records tad Champions 
Speed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; Seoncds aes ty aheoeiae 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


as 


6, 

50 y: 0 :05.0 Robert McLean & 
ards, 209.4 Charles Jewtraw . seseeeees,|Lake Placid... ......s+ees 

290 yards Bey cpa gheteiaes Speke a bocpenar ioe 4 PA oe) |e % 
Say parce: 235.4 ‘|Charles Gorman...........- Take Pineda hae February 14, 
440 yards 135.4 Ear omen 27022222. atinmeapolls v1 .202020/] Rebeuaey 18, 
grat < 28.4 Cee ana eo lnarasing Cake pies ...--|February 11, 
880 y: 


1:15.6 

2 4 

2:41.2 
3 miles. .::: 8:58.8 Percy Johnston.....: 
miles..... 13:41.¢ Joe Moore........-+- 
5 miles.... 15:42. 2 Frank Stack......... 


bruary 
.|February 7, 
.|February 8, 


Pat Gibson....... 
yards. 239.4 Loretta Neitzel .. 
880 yards. 1:24.8 Jeanne Omelenchuk . 
mile. . 2:17.0 Dorothy Franey.... 
1 CIR Soe 3:04.5 Jeanne Omelenchuk. . 


(Maddy Horn. : Bs 


February 11, 1939 


Se WSS LAKOi coca nina shee 
St. Paul, Minn........... January 30, 1955 
.| Minneapolis... .. .. 2 s.55 February 3, 1929 
.|St. Paul, Minn.. . |February il, 1959 
......|Minneapolis. .|January 16, 193: 


We 8 
(St.Paul: Minn... cece February 11, 1959 


:|Champaign, Tl. 


80 yards. Jean Ashworth -|Champalen, Ts eee Mareh 15, 195 
: yard eRuohare Jean Ashworth (Urbana, TU eis. see arch 10, 1957 
mile...... Jeanne Omelenchuk......... Champaign, Ill.......... March 9, 1958 
INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or over) 
Senior men Senior women 
Dist. Time \ Holder Time Holder 
a eS 
440 yds...|0:39.0....)Robert Olson, Los Angeles, Calif, 0:42.0..../B. DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 
880 an) 1:20.4..,..|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 1:26.4....|Barbara DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 
% mile. .|2:06.2....|Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif, |2:17.3._..|Pat Underhill, monton, Alta, 
1 Inile, .|2:49.5....|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 3:07.2 .|Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta. 
2 miles .|6:02.3....| Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 


Speed Skating Championships in 1959 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHART SONS EES 


St. Paul, Minn., 
Men 


viel Yards—William Carow, Wisconsin, Time— 


Sites ooo noland Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
me—0 


_ Bb ¥ards—Robert Snyder, Detroit, Mich, Time— 


34 eae. Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Time—2:20. 

1 Mile ten Bartholomew. Time—3:04.1, 

2 Miles—Ken Bartholomew. Time—5:46.6. 

5 Miles—Ken Bartholomew. Time—16.58.5. 


Champion—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 21 pts. 


Jan, 31-Feb. 
Women 


220 eee Omelenchuk, Detroit, Mich. 
Time—6: 21,3. 


MS i farde mets Novak, Lombard, Ill. Time— 
ae 'vardeaicanns Omelenchuk, Detroit, Mich. 
Time—1;24.8 (new record). 
34 Mile—Jeanne Omelenchuk. Time—2:19.3, 


1 Mile—Jeanne Omelenchuk. Time—3:04.5 (new 
record). 


3p nulee oaks Omelenchuk, Detroit, Mich , 
pts 


NORTH AMERICAN OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
West Allis, Wis. 


Men 
220 Bree ere Arends, 
Time—0:1 


440 Yards William Carow, 
—0:35.8. 


a a Yards—Keith Meyer, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Madison, Wis. Time 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. Time— 


Sa Bille Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis, Minn, Time 


1 Mile—Phil Elliott, Chicago, Ill. Time—3:20.0, 
Pee oith Meyer, Glen Ellyn, Ill. Time— 


: 


orld Men’s Speed Championships, 
190. 15s pts.; 2, Toivo Salonen, Finland, 


Oslo, Norway, 
190.837; 3, Robert Merkulov, USSR, 191 


Co-Champions—Keith Meyer, Glen Ellyn, Tll/; 
Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis, Minn., 12 pts. 


Women 


220 Yards—Jeanne Omelenchuk, Detroit, Mich, 
Time—0:20.1 (new record). 
440 Yards—Jeanne Omelenchuk, Time—0:41.4, 
880 Yards—Jeanne Omelenchuk. Time—i:28.9. 
i Mile—Jeanne Omelenchuk, Time—2:19.0, 
Mile—Jeanne Omelenchuk. Time—3:04.5, 
Champion—Jeanne Omelenchuk, 25 pts. 


Feb. 14-15—i, Juhani hater Finland, 


Sporting Events—World Swimming Records 


World Swimming Records 


ees |Feb, 9 
..|Jan, 28, 1957 


..|Feb. 


885 


7, 


vi 1939 


< Approved by International Swimming Federation to Sept. 18, 1959 
= Under a F.I.N.A. decision of Aug. 14-15, 1957, retroactive to May 1, only records made in 55-yard 
or 50-meter pools are accepted as world marks. 
ee, MEN’S FREESTYLE 
= Distance Time Holder Country _| Where made 
410 yards...... O55 de: John Devitt. .. Australia... . |Sydney, Aust. . 
00 Eaetens., been? 4:6... John Devitt. ‘|Australia.... /Brisbane, Aust.. 
meters.....|2:01.5...... Tsuyoshi Yamanaka. . Japan... v5 Osaka, Japan... 
220 yards...... BOL Poi. cas « Jon Konrads, . Australia. ... |Sydney, Aust 
400 meters. ENS CS ee wer Tsuyoshi Yamanaka... |Japan......./Osaka, Japan 
~ 440 yards..... '4:19.0. .}Jon Konrads.......... Australia, ...|\Sydney, Aust 
~ 800 meters SB 9G ieie rans Jon Konrads ... |Australia, ...|Sydney, Aust. . 
~ $80 yards...... :59.6....... Jon Konrads .. |Australia.... |Sydney, Aust. . 
1,500 meters... |17:28.7...... Jon Konrads . |Australia...  /Melbourne, Aust 
1,650 yards Sl Wes + ere Jon Konrads.......... Australia. .../Melbourne, Aust 
MEN’S BREASTSTROKE 


Fs DB LL.5 : 
110 yards. <... 1:12.4.. 
200 meters..... 2:36.5. 
220 yards..... 2:36.5.. 


W. Minas E A SiSe <a Leipzig, Ger 
.|Terry Gathercole fee ee satan: 3 

Terry Gathercole...... Australia. . 

Terry Gathercole...... Australia. ... 


.| Townsville, Aust 
.|Townsville, Aust 
Townsville, Aust 


MEN’S BUTTERFLY 


.. \Los Angeles, Calif... 
. |New London, Conn. 


‘|June 28, 1958 


. | June ae ioe 


Los Altos, Calif...... GUS ti. sale 1928 
MEN’S BACKSTROKE 
~ {00 meters... .)1:01.5....... John Monckton...-_./Australia....|Melbourne, Aust..... Feb. 15, 1958 
110 yards...... 201. John Monckton. Z nusete se .|Melbourne, Aust....-.. Feb. 15, 1958 
200 meters... we . |Frank McKinney. . Polit Bet = fort Weir Osaka, Japan.... July 25, 1959 
220 yards..... 218. .'John Monckton....... Maritain: . (Melbourne, Aust...... Feb. 18, 1958 
MEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
400 meters.. agate 208.8...... Tan Black. . .|Great Britain| Cardiff, Wales. June 6, 1959 
440 ards (on SUS ae Ian Black. .|Great Britain! Cardiff, Wales. . June 6, 1959 
MEN’S FREESTYLE RELAYS : 
400 m. (4x100) .|3:46.3...... INatrl teaih. seis cb Australia....\Brisbane, Aust. May 3, 1958 
(G. Chapman, J. Kon- 
rads, G. Shipton, J. 
Devitt) 
440 yds. (4x110)/3:47.3...... Nat'l team .. Australia. ...|Sydney, Aust......... Feb. 9, 1958 
(J. Devitt, G. Chap- 
man, G. Shipton, J. 
Konrads) ; 
860 m. (4x200) .|8:23.6...... Nat'l team... 2. Australia....{Melbourne, Aust....../Dee. 3, 1956 
(K. O'Halloran, J. De- : 
vitt, M. Rose, J. Hen- 
dricks) n 
880 yds. (4x220)/8:24.5...... Nat'l team. jos... Australia... .|Sydney, Aust.........|Mar. 5, 1958 
(J. Konrads, Aa Eiapil 
ton, J. Devitt 
Chapman) = 
MEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 
(4x100).. |3:44.4..... . (Nat'l team.......-... U.S. A.. . Tokyo, Japan....-... July 21, 1959 
a : (B. Follett, L, Larson, 
N a ices chee ies Australi Cardiff, Gr. Brit July 25, 1958 
. (4x110) |4:14.2....... Nat'l team........ ustralia.... |Cardiff, Gr. Brit...... uly : 
~ yeaa (J. Monckton. T. 
Gathercole, B. Wilkin- 
ison, J. pee et 
800 m. (4x200)..'8:18.7... ~-: Nat'l team. . Japan. . . /Osaka, Japan........\July 26, 1959 
WOMEN’S FREESTYLE 
Rem Ok. 2.. .. (Dawn Fraser. . Australia... . |Schiedam, Neth......jAug. 10, 1958 
ito Garda. y Lot. .\Dawn Fraser. . Australia . Cardiff, Gr. Brit. -|July 21,1958 
200 meters. . (2214.7. (Dawn Fraser..... Australia. Melbourne, Aust. Feb. 22, 1958 
220 yards. M247 25 Dawn See =: Australia. Melbourne, Aust. Feb. 22, 1958 
4 4:47.2. (max, time) 2 fees ners 2b de> ce 2 os” pale tea tee 
ety ‘ere . |4:48.6.... Lorraine Crapp. Australi _. \Sydney, Aust Oct. 20, 1956 
800 meters. . 10:11.4.. _ {Iisa Konrads..... . Australia. ... Hobart, Aust Feb, 19, 1959 
880 yards. . 10:11.4.. Ilsa Konrads..... Australia. ...|Hobart, Aust Feb. 19, 1959 
1,500 meters. 1925-72. Iisa Konrads. . Australia. ...|Sydney, Aust .\Jan. 14, 1959 
1,650 yards.... 1 hy Ly Ro Iisa Konrads.. Australia. ... \Sydney, Aust _|Jan, 14, 1959 
WOMEN’S BREASTSTROKE 
100 meters. holy Sees Karin Beyer...... -)f. Germany . | Leipzig, E GORE Sept. 12, 1958 
110 yards =. [£<28.6., ..|(max, time) ce eee: 
12:50.3.. =e ta pOELOEO h....|Bt. Britain... Waalwijk, ‘Neth. .|July 25, 1959 
296 Parga. aP “Es ae ree Haan. bigs "| Netherlands..|Blackpool, Eng....... May 18, 1957 
WOMEN’S 5 BUTTERFLY 
; qc 2 ee Nancy Ramey......-.- UL Si Aw. «0% Chicago, Ill. . . sept, 2, 1959 
ty wari. meeoiih 2A 0.2s, _.|Becky Collins. . IU. §. A......| Redding, Calit. .|July 18, 1959 
200 meters... .. |2:37.0.. .|Becky Collins. . /|0.. 8. A.. .|Redding, Calif. .\July 19, 1959 
220 yards......- ie y A Series Becky Collins. . U. 8. A.. .|Redding, Calif. . .|July 19, 1959 
WOMEN’S "BACKSTROKE 
00 711.4.......|Carin Cone...... .[U. 8. Chicago, Il. . Sept. 6, 1959 
110 warta amet Lad. a $B Grinham Syl eee isd Great ‘Brita Cardiff, Gr. Brit.. . July 23, 1958 
200 meters. OY Ae ae ei aa Satoko Tanaka,.....-. Japan. . (Tokyo, Japan.. _\July 12, 1959 
220 yards...... es ir OL De aes Carin Cone......~:.../U. 8. A......|Redding, Calif. .|July 17, 1959 
WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
r ; (i Dreae Sylvia Ruuska. .|U. 8. A.. . Redding, Calif. . .)July 17, 1959 
ri vena. ie i: 40. 2. isylvia Ruuska "lol gi Al... ..|/Redding, Calif. July 17, 1959 


meres 


ae ee 


400 m. (4x100)..|4:17.1...... 1 


440 yds. (4x100)/4:17.4....... Nat'l team 


44.6....... Nat” ene Aino 
ic Cone, A. Bancroft, 
'B. Collins, C. yon 
Saltza) 
440 yds. (4x110) |4:52.9...,..|Nat’l team.......... 


(L. de Nijs, A den 
Haan, A. Voorbij, C 
\Gastelaars) 


Ch eee Sa en) ae 


: WOMEN’S FREESTYLE RELAYS : Z 
Distance . Time Holder | Country Where soage Date 


(D. Fraser, 8. Morgan, 

L. Crapp, A. Colquhoun) : 
ee 
WOMEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 


we 


__ 


.| Melbourne, Aust..... 


7 
.|Cardiff, Gr. Brit.... 


Swimming Championships in 1959 
MEN’S NATIONAL A. A. U. OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Los Altos Hills, Calif., July 10-12 


100-Meter Freestyle—i1, Jeff Farrell, Naval 
R.O. Kg C., Yale. Tim 256.9. 
eter Freestyle—1, Jeff Farrell, Naval 


R.O. T. C., Yale. Time—2:06.9. 

400-Meter Freestyle—1, Alan Somers, Indianap- 
olis A. C. Time—4:30.6 (mew American citizen 
and meet record). 

1,500-Meter Freestyle—1, Alan Somers, Indian- 
apolis A. C. Time—17:51.3 (new meet record). 

100-Meter Backstroke—1, Frank McKinney, Jr., 
Indianapolis A. C. Time—1:03.6 (mew American 
and meet record). 

200-Meter Backstroke—1, Frank McKinney, Jr., 
Indianapolis A. C. Time—2:17.9 (new world, Amer- 
ican and meet record). 

100-Meter Breaststroke—1, Manuel Sanguilly, 
unattached, Columbus, Ohio. Time—1:14.6 (new 
meet record). 

200-Meter Breaststroke—1, Ronald Clark, De- 
troit A. C. Time—2:45.6. (Clark’s time of 2:44.5 
in heat bettered American and meet record.) 

100-Meter Butterfly—1, Lance Larson, Los An- 
geles A. C, Time—1:01.i (new meet record), 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL A. A. U. 


200-Meter Butterfly—i, Mike Troy, Indianapolis 
A. C. Time—2:16.4 (new American and meet 
record). 

200-Meter Individual Mediey—i, Lance 


re ee 


and new American record). 

400-Meter Individual Medley—1 
Indianapolis A. C. Time—5:14.6 
and meet record). 

400-Meter Medley Relay—1, Detroit A. C. (Smith 
Gillanders, Clark, Woolley). Time—4:21.9 (new 
meet record). 

800-Meter re Relay—1, inde A. 2 
(Somers, O’Neil, Breen, Troy). Time—8:35.9 (me 
American and meet record). 

Three-Meter Dive—i1, Don Harper, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 532.3 pts. 

Piatform Dive—i, Gary Tobian, Los Angeles 
A. C. 463.10 pts. 

C., 102; Los An- 

3; New Haven S. C., 


Team Score—Indianapolis A. 
geles A. C., 71; Detroit A. C.; 53 

18; Bay-O-Vista, San Leandro, 14. 
OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Bill Barton 
new American 


edding, Calif., July 16-19 


Chris von Saltza, Santa 


110-Yd. Freestyle—1, 
. C. Time—1:04.8 (new American 


Clara (Calif.) S 
citizen record). 

220-Yd. Freestyle—1, Chris von Saltza, Santa 
Clara S. C. Time—2:21.1 (mew American record). 

440-Yd. Freestyle—1, Chris von Saltza, Santa 
Clara S. C. Time—4:59.6 (new American and meet 
record; also had previous 4:58.2 American record 
pending).. 

One-Mile Freestyle—1, Sylvia Ruuska, Berkeley 
Y.M.C.A. Time—21:38.9. 

110-Yd. Backstroke—1, Carin Cone, Houston 
sy haa Time—1:13.3 (new American and meet 
recor 

220-Yd. Backstroke—1, Carin Cone, Houston 
Shamrocks. Time—2:37.9 (new world record) 

110-Yd, Breaststroke—1, Marianne Hargreaves, 
Los Angeles Kristensen. Time—1:22.4 (meet and 
American record—new event). 

220-Yd._ Breaststroke—1, Ann Warner, Santa 
Clara S. C. Time—3:02.4 (American and meet rec- 
ord—new event). 


College Champions—N.C.A.A.: Michigan, 13744. 


Missouri Valley: Cincinnati, 90. Midwest: Grinnell, 


110-Y¥d. Butterfly—i, Becky Collins, Indianapolis 
Riviera Club. Time—1:11.2 (mew world record). 
220-Yd. Butterfly—1, Borey Collins, Indianapo) 
Riviera Club. Time—2:37. 
440-Yd. Individual ‘Medley—1, Sylvia Ruuska, 
Perkelen Y.M.C.A, Time—5:40.2 (new world rec- 


) 

440-Yd. Freestyle Relay—i, Berkeley Y.M.C.A. 
(P. Ruuska, C. Shuler, S. Ruuska, A. Bancroft). 
Time—4:29.0 (American and meet record). 

440-Yd. Medley neh Santa Clara S. C. 
Team A (C. von Saltza, Warner, K. Simcek, D. 
aoe eg Time—4:59.9 tribe American=and meet 
record) 

One-Meter Dive—1i, ee MacDonald, Los An- 
geles A. C., 381.75 pi 

Three-Meter Dives “Irene MacDonald, Los An~ 
Angeles, Calif., 467.75 pts. 

Platform Dive—i, Mrs. Paula J. M. Pope, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 250. 10 p 

Team Bhore-sperkoley, . M.C.A., 16; Santa Clara 
fs Et On ips. oe Angeles A. C., 69; Indianapolis Rivi- 
era S. 


Big Ten: Michigan, 148. Big Eight: Oklahoma, 198. 


Gymnastics Championships in 1959 


72ND NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Amherst, Mass., April 24-25 


Men 

Free Exercise—Jamile ean. West Point, 
18.55 points. 

Parallel Bars—(tie), Ed Scrobe, New York A. C.; 
John Beckner, Los Angeles Turners, 18.25. 

Horizontal Bars—Arthur Shurlock, ‘Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, 18.35. 

Stil Rings—Jamile, Ashmore, West Point, 18.60. 
oa Horse—John Beckner, Los Angeles Turn- 


All- Around—John Beckner, L = 
RTE os Angeles Turn 


ween Horse—Donald Tonry, Pond’s Palaestrum, 


ea roid Holmes, unattached, Urbana, 
Trampoline—Ron Munn, unattached, Amarillo, 
Texas, 9.45. 


Swinging ee peomas Darli 
pittsbureh Bee G ing, unattached, 


ane ones A.A. Championships, Berkeley, Calif., 
%. 


Mar. 


Rope Climb—Garvin Smith, unattached, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 2.9 sec. 


Point’ Score——Los Angeles Turners, 44; Pond’s 
Palaestrum, 29; West Point, 2016; Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, 13; Florida State “Comnnees 1034. 


Wom 
Kent, Ohio, May 8-9 
AO oe eee Russell, Michigan State, 


Side Horse Vaulting—Ernestine Russell, Mich- 
igan State, 18.20. 
Calisthenics—Betty -J. Maycock, unattached, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 18.20. 
Balance Beam—Muriel Davis, 
trum, 17.90. 
Uneven Parallel Bars—Marta Nagy, Pentagon 
Gym Club, Univ. of Colorado, 17.90. 
Tumbling—Teresa Montefusco, Flint 
lympian Club, 9.00. 


21-22—Penn State, 152; Illinois, 8744; California, 


Pond’s . Palaes- 


Acro- 


Sporting Events—Channel Swimming; Archery Championships 
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‘The usual route of Channel pe tae TS, from Cai 
20 miles. Those swimm opposite 


official observers. 


pe Griz Nez, France, to Dover, En 
ing in_the direction are so noted. 
“minutes and are considered official by the Channel Swimming Association only if Pelaniere are pee 


English Channel Swimmers 


land, is about 
in hours 


Times are expresse' 


Britain, was first swimmer to swim the Channel both directions (1927, 1934). William 


in one year (July and August, 1951). Florence 


s 
both ways (1950, 1951). ye Marilyn Bell, 17, of 


. Temme, 
“parle, Scotland, was first to swim it both wa’ 
Chadwick, U. . was first woman to swim the distance 
Toronto, Monta. ., in 1955 became the youngest person 
1875 *Matthew Webb, Britain.............. 21:45 
1911 *Thomas Burgess, Britain..... 22:35 
1923 *Henry F. Sullivan, 27:25 
: merique Tiraboschi, Argentina 16:33 
— Charles Toth, U.S 16:54 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, U. SS 14:31 
Mrs. Millie Gade Corson, U 15:28 
Hans Wierkotter, Germany.. 12:40 
Norman L. Derham, Englani 13:55 
: Georges Michel, France. . 11:05 
Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia........... 10:45 
1927 Edward H. Temme, Britain.......:.. 14:29 
Mercedes Gleitze, Britain............ 5:15 
Mrs. Ivy Gill, Britain ....-.......... 15:09 
maa ekyy Hawke, Britain.................. 19:16 
Ishak Helmy, Egypt.................. 23:40 
. Hilda Sharp, Britain.... .......,.-... 14:5 
1930 Margaret Duncan, go, Africasc.:-<., 16:17 
1933 Sunny Lowry, England............... 15:45 
1934 *Edward H. Temme, Britain.......... 15:54 
| Emma Faber, Austria .............. 14:40 
4935 Haydn Taylor, Britain .....:....... 14:48 
# Thomas Blower. Britain.............. 13:21 
938 *Fearnley Wheatcroft, Britain........ 13:35 
Frau Wendell, Germany.............- 15:33 
1939 Sally Bauer, Sweden. _............. 14:50 
1947 Daniel Carpio, PET ie ae oie's aude 14:46 
1948 *Thomas Blower, BYECAINY 23, rose teacc itis 15:31 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Eeypt eG cari eiend 17:38 
3 WGignni.Gambi, Italy... 2. ta ees 12:36 
1949 Philip Mickman, Britain ses ss oecess 23:48 
; *Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt......... 15:46 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, YD ES. 5.2 -l- 16:40 
Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium wionaaetbeietz ia 22:01 
Jason Zirganos, Greece...........+6.-. 18:55 
*England to France 
1950 Mlorenoe Chadwick, U.S.............. 13:20 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt (race) 10:49 
Roger Le Morvan, France..... 11:03 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt. . 12:04 
Sam Rockett, Britain ...... Sey et 
William E. Barnie, Scotland. : 


*England to France. 


ever to swim the Channel. 
Eileen Fenton, Britain. . ..........; 15:31 
Jason Zirganos, Greece 16:17 
ree Abertondo, Argentina. - 16:18 
Kammersgaard, Denmark 16:27 
1951 ‘Apa a Litif Heif, Egypt 15:42 
Philip Rising, Britain ....._.. , 15:56 
Jenny Eileen James ae 13; 
William Barnie, Scotland. ......... 19:02 
Hassan Hammad, Eeypt (vacey.=..8e 12:12 
*Florence Chadwick, <2 is," aa Se 6:22 
Roger Le Morvati, Fone oh ae 12:12 
*William Barnie, Scotland............. :..:« 
*Thomas Blower, Britain 18:42 
1952: Victor Birkett, Britain ...J7.saeiae. 15:36 
Kathleen Mayoh, Britain........... 3 
Bakr Soliman, Egypt.  _..........-- 18:15 
*Philip Mickman, Britain re es ~.. $ 
Philip Rising, Britain : : 
Abd el Monen Abou, Egypt 
1953 Taufia Bleik, Lebanon 
Abd el Abou, Egypt.... 4 
Damian Beltran, Mexico........-..... 3 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S............. 14:42 
1954 Murat Guler, Turkey. hance 16:50 
Baptista Pereira, Portugal ee sel 12:25 
Glen Burlingame. (‘Si> 4 coe 14:16 
1955 Sees Bell. -Canada.....chen ape 14:36 
Abd él Abou Heif, Egypt (race)....... 1:45 
Thomas L. Park, United se Gace”: 12:03 
Damian Beltran, Mexico (race). ; 
Bill Pickering, ‘England. : 
*Florence Chadwick, U.S.... 
1956 Jacques Amyot, Canada . 
1957 Mrs. Greta A. Sonnischen, 
United States (race)..... More 
Kenneth Wray, England, rac 
1958 Abilio Couto, Brazil : : 
Bert Thomas, U. S. 4 
pee Thomas, U.S. eae 
reta A. Sonnischen, U. 1:00 
1959 itredo Camerero, ae nen (race) 11:48 
Greta A. Sonnischen, U. S. (race) 15:25 


OTHER ENDURANCE SWIMS IN 1959 


Atlantic City Marathon (25 Mi.), gay 13—Cliff Lumsden, New Toronto, Ont., 


Around Manhattan Island, N. ¥., Aug. 15—Mrs. Di 
oes also swam 28 miles across Lake Champlain fro 
duly 1 


10.54.05.0. 
iane Struble, Scotia, N. ar ‘swam 28.8 ant; in 11:52. 
m Burlington, Vt., 


‘to Plaitsburg, N. Y., in 15:45, 


eon Naples Race (19 ee ys July 26—Laszlo Kovats, Hungary, 10:07:04.0. Women: Mrs. Greta A- 


‘Sonnischen, U S.., 11:05:32.0 


Archery Championships in 1959 


15th ANNUAL NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Men—Wilbert Vetrovsky, 
gregate score, 3,473. 


Cleveland, Ohio; ag- 

Ladies—Carole Meinhart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; .ag- 
gregate, 3,732. 

Men’s American Round (Free yp a ee 
Mackey, Bradford, Pa.; aggregate, 
Intermediate Boys— Kenneth Sm 
N. C:; aggregate, 3,281. 
Intermediate C Girls—Loy Volkman, Dayton, Ohio; 
aggregate 312 
eMen’s Crossbow—Paul Eytel, Middlesex, N. J.; 
2,750. 


Shere Brevard, 


» Aug. 17-21 


Women’s Free Style (Footbow)—Mildred Miller, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 681.45 yds. (world record). 

Men’s Crossbow, Unlimited—Col. F. E. Pierce, 
Coronado, Calif.; 668 yds. (world record). 

Women’s 50-Ilb. Crossbow—Mrs. Fannie Brumble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 469 yds. 2 ft. (world record). 


Clout Shoot 


Men—Jim Neely, St. Louis, Mo.; 36-296. 


a6 Eadieks leaner Moczadla, Cleveland, Ohio; 


Matte Crossbow—Paul Eytel, Middlesex, N. J.; 


Ladies’ Crossbow—Margaret Breneman, Cincin- | 36-964. 
Beep OIC; 2,039. nt Stiooti ouaiies” oGrossbow—Fannie Brumble, Cincinnati, 
& ooting ° 
|— le, Calif.; Men’s Team—Minneapolis Archery Club (R. 
eee new orld: pecra). “fg ee bates R. Kadlec. B. Renslow, E. Henkle); total, 
2,961 
Een enor ay. Bee eane pampere, 987.13: yds. (new Ladies’ Team—Philadelphia Archers (8B. Hib- 
Women’s Unlimited—Norma Beaver, Porterville, bard, A. Newbold. P, Baier, P, Moore); ‘total, 
Calif.; 573.6 yds. (world record). 2,800, 
14th ANNUAL NATIONAL FIELD SREY pce oe are TOURNAMENT 
uly 27- 
Instinctive Bends Ont Heavy Tackle 
i i “ Men—Jim Palmer, Dansville, N. ¥.; 2,6 
2,7 eo ee re eee lori “MCh Orr Women—Anna Van Dolson, Vallejo, batt: “1,758. 
Women—Fay Sconyers, Modesto, Calif. rw rp Free Style 
iy See eee pelos St. Lousy: Men—Robert Kadlec, Rochester, Minn.; 2,970. 
er tereiediate Girls—Peggy Schroeder, ‘Tucson, Women—Cleo Roberson, Samaria, Mich,; 2,621. 
‘ne | Seal 2ist WORLD ARCHERY FEDERATION | TOURNAMENT 
Stockboim, Sweden, Aug. . ; ‘ 
i te Men’s Team—United States (James aspers, 
ee teaed Soh read a Wis; aserees Robert Kadlec, James Neeley); aggregate, 6,633 
score 2,247 pts. (wo iC ; (world record). 
Women—Mrs. Ann Weber Corby, Bloomfield, Women’s Team——United States (Mrs. Ann Corby, 


N. J.: aggregate, 2,023. 


aggregate, 5,847. 


| Lucille Shine, Carole Meinhardt); 


Be ee ne ne ae ee 


. Power Boat Racing F 


Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Association; approved to Sept. 1, 1959 — 
MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


Event 
ee eee eS 
ELD e.c eicea > sysuase 113.924 1/59| Seattle, Wash...... 
Gola Cup, hone. nee & 30 109.823 Seattle, Wash... ... J 
Gold Cup, race......... 90 104.003 59|Seattle, Wash...... 
B.LT., Harmsworth, lap.| 3 109.334 | 8/27/59| Detroit, Mich...... 


B.LT., Harmsworth, heat) 45 104.098 | 8/27/59) Detroit, Mich...... 
B.L.T., Harmsworth, race) 135 99,789 


President’s Cup, lap..... 3 109.091 
President's Cup, heat....| 15 107.827 
President’s Cup, race,...| 45 105.799 


Silver Cup, lap..... Hs oaks) 113.648 


15 108.739 
42 105.420 


8/31/57) Detroit, Mich...... ill Stead. .... 
8/31/57| Detroit, Mich...... ; 


Silver Cup, heat.. 
Silver Cup, race. . 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 4 


Class Speed | Date Location Owner or driver; Boat name 
Unlimited Hydroplane..... 111.742) 8/12/51| Detroit, Mich.......... Lou Fageol..... Slo-Mo-Shun IV — 
7 Litre Hydroplane........ 90.090 /10/12/57| Boulder City, Nev...... Roger Murphy..|Galloping Gael 
280 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 77.212) 7/27/58) Norristown, Pa......... Alton Pierson. ..}/Bo Bo Two 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 88.063| 7/27/58| Norristown, Pa......... Julius E. Howard} Florida Lady 7) 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 80.433) 8/ 9/53|Seattle, Wash.......... Richard Hallett. |I’m In } 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane....} 66.568) 9/14/57| Newport Beach, Calif....|}Bobby Boehm. .|Jerky | 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 77.519|11/10/51/Salton Sea, Calif....... Morlan Visel....| Little Joe 
91 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 60.688| 2/12/56|St. Petersburg, Fla..... E. B. Davidson..| Porky =} 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 71.485| 1/31/59] Lakeland, Fla... ....... F. C, Moor..... Southern Aire TV _ 
Pacific One Design Hydro..| 57.216|10/17/53)Salton Sea, Calif. ......|/Marion Beaver. .| Little Beaver ; 
Cracker Box Inb, Run.....| 68.545|10/15/56| Lake Mead, Nev....... Bab Patterson, .|Hot Cinders t 

ES 2/ 8/58|St. Petersburg, Fla ..|Bob Mutschler. .|My Sin 
9/12/53; Red Bank, N. J. .|James Camp... .|Slo Poke 
10/12/57|Lake Mead, Nev 


.| Duane Easton.. .| Pogo : 
8/14/54| Buffalo, N. Y... 
10/15/56) Lake Mead, Nev 


9/29/56| Elizabeth City, N. C....|/Harry Bickford..|Skip-E 


6/21/58|/Ocean Lake, Oreg...... Chuck Parsons. .|Chuck Wagon 
8/18/57| Buffalo, N. Y.......... Howard Hibbert.| Prowler, Jr. 

2/ 1/53|\Lake Alfred, Fla.) :...1|R. D. Frawley. .|Thum 

2/ 1/59| Lakeland, Fla.:s.......(|G. W. Taylor. ../). 0. sae 
2/ 1/59) Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney. . . |Hornet 

2/ 3/57| Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney... .|Hornet XV 
2/15/59|St. Petersburg, Fla...,..|/Homer Kineaid..)........... < 
8/ 1/59|/Seattle, Wash.......... Hubert Entrop.. . 


2/22/58|Lakeland, Fla.......... Bob McGinty...|L-422. °° 
2/15/59/St. Petersburg, Fla..... Bud Wiget..... Crosswind 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 


a a sr aie ae eS a ee 
Class Speed | Date Location Owner or driver| Boat name 
Diyiy Mi Jet Olass.......; 239.070 11/ 7/57 Coniston, England...... D. M. Campbell.|Bluebird 
Unlimited Hydroplane,. . . .|187.627|11/30/57|Seattle, Wash.......... Jack Regas ‘i ...|Hawaii Kai TIT 
7 Litre Hydroplane....... 140.352/11/29/57|Seattle, Wash.......... Roger Murphy... |Gatloping Gael 
280 cu. in. Hydroplane. . . .|106.049| 7/26/59 Norristown, Pa......... Alton Pierson. ..|Bo Bo Two 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane. . . .|132.600|12/27/56 Hollywood, Fla........ Sid Street...... ZZ Zip 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane. .. ./114.118| 7/26/59 Norristown, Pa......... Henry Vogel. ...|My Sin IfI 
136 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 83.899|10/25/55| Salton Sea; Calif ccc Bob Boehm..... Jerky 
135 cu. in, Hydroplane. . ..|101.373|11/ 8/54|Salton Sea, Calif, ...... Bobby Holloway|Screaming Hagle 
IV 
91 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 78.202 |12/28/53|Miami, Fla......... .|Sam Crooks Dragon 
48 cu. in. Hydroplane. « « . 90.342| 7/26/59| Norristown, Pa, ......./F. C, Moor....,|Southern Aire IV 
Ho Pe One Design Hydro..| 62.745|10/16/53| Salton Sea, Calif...,....|Marion Beaver. .| Little Beaver 
ee er Box Inb. Run.....| 84.215 10/23/56] New Martinsville, W. Va.| Paul L. Pierce...| No Go 
cu. in. Runabout....... 57.279| 7/26/59| Norristown, Pa......... Frank E. Myers.|Meine- 
36 Class.................| 38.319] 8/22/57 Worcester, Mass... George Cassi ie ‘ 
Jersey Speed Skith: 2.1. °*. 51.839| 8/22/59|Cambridge, Md.. James Camp... .|Sio Poke) tie 
2 de ey dropiane. .| 62.834) 7/ 4/57|/Ft. Lauderdale, Fla Don Baldaccini..|.., . 2. vase f 
a aa - a TUG cus cbctete 72.547| 8/ 8/55|Seattle, Wash..... Ernest Rose.....|Lil Bee : 
a ee : ee whe 57.464/10/ 1/55) Elizabeth City, N C. Harry Bickford..|Skip 
- 4nd. Run.........) 89.563/10/23/56|Salton Sea, Calif....... Ed Brown....,.|/Bouncy Barby 
E Serv. Inb. Run.... 64.529) 8/ 3/58] Cambrid: Ibe 
Spier REECE eee Harry Bickford, .| Ski 
: eer. a Un Ne ere oe 67.421| 7/26/59] Norristown, Pa......... Henry Pitre < Saat E-Nut 
BON Br rpniane: See ae Bae teats ata ee ae peuaeraee pies tats ee pe ede .|Madeline 
C Out. Hydroplane. : | ‘| 73:566|10/28/57|\DeLake, Ores "WW. Jones... 
4a av oroplane......, ne CONOR ne Saunas a ole «| che alate ee 
Be ee Hydroplane. 57.678) 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash......._.. L RE ...|Hubba Hubba 
ns ave ppins: Sar ee erases ee pare: ONE \istoreuaverl Hubert Entrop. .|R-22 ; 
© Rac. Out : ean Lake, Oreg....... Chuck Parsons. .|Chuck Wagon 
Bee ON ee 67.002) 6/23/58|Ocean Lake, Oreg....... Rockey Stone. .,|My Girl 


52.555 |10/28/57| DeLake, Oreg 


oawite ncsbacatate Harold Toltord 


WORLD JET SPEEDBOAT RECORD 
Donald Campbell of England broke his own world 

» » jet speedboat record, 

arte PD ear ae “Spee a - maeesuzed kilometer (.621 Tt) ont Lake Cente England? 
vious record was 248.62 innin see Ne 10. faa was at 275.15 mph, the second at 245.55 mph. His pre- 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Soccer Records 889 
= = 
Power Boat Racing Champions 
GOLD CUP. Distance: 90 miles 
Winner’s 
Year Boat Owner Driver fastest Site 
me heat 
e ba Impshf............| Horace Dodge........ Kaye Don.......... 47.12 |Lake George, N. 
1937 Nowre Dame.......|Aerbert Mendelson. . .|Clell Perry....... .64 | Detroit, hi: Ls 
Alagi............-|Count Theo, Rossi....|Count Theo. Ross 66.08 | Detroit, Mich. 
1939 |My Sin...........|Z. G. Simmons, Jr . Simmons, Jr 67.05 | Detroit, Mich 
1940 |Hotsy Totsy....... Sidney Allen......... idney Allen..... 1.3i |Greenwich, Conn. 
1941 |My Sin...... .....|Z G. Simmons, Jr..../Z. G. Simmons, Jr...| 52.50 |Red Bank, N. J. 
1942--1945 (Not held) 

— 1946 |Tempo V1 Guy Lombardo Guy Lombardo...... 70.82 | Detroit, Mich. 
1947 |Miss s .|Danny Foster.......| 61.87 |Jamaica Bay, N. Y. 
1 Miss Great Lakes...|A. F. : Danny Foster......; 52.89 | | Detroit, Mich. 
1949 |My Sweetle........|E. Gregory-E. 

Schoenherr........ Bill Cantrell......... 78.64 |Detrolt, Mich. 
1950 |Sio-Mo-Shun IV..../S, 8. Sayres.......... TONES ire isveca'e > .99 | Detroit, Mich. 
1951 |Slo-Mo-Shun V...../S. S. Sayres.......... Lou Fageol......... 91.766 |Seattle, Wash. 
1952 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV.../S. S. Suyres......... Stanley Dollar....... .355 |Seattle, Wash. 
1953 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV....|S. S. Sayres.......... Fageol-Taggart...... 95.268 |Seattle, Wash. 
1954 |Slo-Mo-Shun S$. 8. Sayresi. .... 03s OW WAREOM swe. eevee 9.784 |Seattle, Wash. 
1955). |Gale V...........% Joseph A. Schoenith..|Lee Schoenith....... 100.954 |Seattle, Wash. 
1956 |Miss Thriftway....| Willard ies; -~.. (BI Muncey ..."..... be pe sca y .| Detroit, Mich. 
1957 |Miss Thriftway....| Willard Rhodes......|Bill Muncey........ 109.828 |Seattle, Wash. 
1958 |Hawaii Kai III.. Edgar Kaiser........ Jack Regas.......... 108.734 |Seattle, Wash. 
4959 |Maverick.......... W. T. Waggoner, Jr...!Bill Stead.......... 106.278 |Seattle, Wash. 

Race Record: 104.003 mph, Maverick, 1959. 
BRiTISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY 

Year Boat Owner Nacion Speed Site 
1920 |Miss America I....|Gar Wood........... United States....... 61.51 |Osborne Bay, Eng. 
1921 |Miss America If...|Gar Wood........... United States....... 59.75 |Detroit, Mich. 
1926 |Miss America V....|Gar Wood...... 6 United States....... 61.118 |Detroit, Mich. 
1928 |Miss America VIL. .|Gar Wood.........-+ United States....... 59.325 |Detroit, Mich. 
1929 |Miss America VII1.|Gar Wood..........- United States....... 75.287 |Detroit, Mich. 
1930-|Miss America IX...|Gar Wood........... United States....... 77,233 |Detroit, Mich. 
1931 |Miss America VIII.|George Wood........ United States....... 85,861 |Detroit, Mich. 
1932 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood........... United States 78.489 |Lake St. Clair 
1933 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood.........-- United States....... 86.939 |St. Clair River 
1949 |Skip-a-Long....... Stanley Dollar....... United States....... .28 Detroit, Mich. 
1950 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV....|S. S. Sayres........-. United States....... 95.623 |Detroit, Mich. 
1951-1955. (Not held) = 
1956 |Shanty I.......... William Waggoner, Jr.) United States... .. 89.750 | Detroit, Mich. 
41959 |Miss Supertest I1I..|James G. Thompson. .|Canada..........-- | 99.976 |Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER POWER BOAT RACING CHAMPIONS IN 1959 


Miami-Nassau Race (185 Mi.), Apr. 17—Chrys- 
taliner, owned and driven by Gordon Hoover, 
Miami, Fla. Time—8:04.00.0. 

Detroit Memorial Regatta, Detroit, Mich., July 4 
—Miss Supertest III, driven by Bob Hayward. 

Silver Cup, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 29—Maverick, 
driven by Bill Stead, 1,100 points. Average speed: 


102.086 mph. 

St. Louis-New Orleans Marathon Race (1,000 
Mi.), Sept. 5-7—Roy Fulton and Carlton Johnson, 
Greenville, Miss, Time—22:37:31.0. Average: 47.25 


mph. 

President’s Cup Regatta,» Washington, D. C., 
Bept: 19-20—Wahoo, driven by Mira Slovak, 1,100 
points. 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


OPEN % 

1942-43—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 

1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 

1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland, O.. Americans 6 goals-to 2 

1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass.,--2. 

1946-47—Ponta- Deljgadas, Fali River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, Ill., 3 

1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St. Louis, Mo., aR 
Brookhattan-Galicia, New York, N. Y., 2. 

1948-49—Morgan S. C. (Morgan, Pa.), 4; Phil- 
adelphia Nationals, 3. 

1949-50—Simpkins (St. Louis, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 

1950-51—German-Hungarian §.. C. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S.-C., 4 (2-game 
totals). 

1951-62—Harmarville (Pa.) S.C., 7; Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Nationals, 5 (2-game totals). 

1952-53—-Falcons F. C., Chicago, Ill., 3; Harmar- 
yille, Pa., 0 (2-game totals). 


1953-54—New York Americans, 3; Kutis, St. 
Louis. Mo., 1 (2-game totals). - 
1954-55—Eintract S. C., Astoria, N. Y., 2; Dan- 


ish Americans, Los Angeles, Calif. 0 (1 game). 


1955-56—Harmarville (Pa.) 4: Schwaben (Il.) 
1 (2 games). 

1956-57—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, Mo., 6; New York 
Hakoah, 1 (2 games) 


1957-58—Los Angeles (Calif.) Kickers, 2, Pompei 
(Baltimore. Md.), 1. 

1958-59--Mcllwaine Canvasbaks, San Pedro, 
Calif., 4; Fall River (Mass.) F. C., 3 


AMATEUR 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
S. C. (Detroit), 1. 

1941-42—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 4; Morgan 
U. S. C. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 3. 

1942-43—Mcrgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 4; 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s, 1. 

1943-44—Eintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 5; 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Fintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—-Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 5; 
Castle Shannon (Pa.}, 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

1947-48—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 

1948-49—Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

1949-50—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Pa.), 1. ; 

1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. 
N. Y.), 4; Harmarville (Pa.), 3. 

1951-52—Raiders, St. Louis, Mo., 3; Lusitanio, 


(Brooklyn, 


850.0 2° . 
1952-53—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 2; 
Slovak A.A., Chicago, Ill., 0. 
1953-54—-Beadling, Beadling, Pa., 7; 
St. Louis, Mo., 6 (2 games). 
1954-55—Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C, 5; Chicago (ill.) 
Eagles 4 (2 games). 
1955-56—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, Mo., 1; Ukrainian 
American, Philadelphia, Pa., 0 (1, game) 
1956-57—Kutis S. C., St. Louis, 1; Rochester 
Ukrainian American, 0. 
1957-58—Kutis S. C. St. Beadling 


Pa.). 1. 
; 1958-59—Kutis S.c., St. Louis., 7; St. Andrews 
| Scots, Detroit, 2 (2 games). 


Simpkins, 


Louis, 2; 


OTHER SOCCER CHAMPIONS IN 1959 


tional Junior Cup—New York Ukrainian, i; Fichte Rams, Chicago, 0. 
Talian Pinminienshin, Rome, June 7—Milan Club (tied Bologna in final game, 1-1), 
English Football Assn. Cup, London, May 2—Nottingham Forest, 2; Luton Town, 1, 


~ 


~~." — ws a re Ne ee ee 
f 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records 
U. S. Tennis Championships 


For tennis results previous to those listed see ear 
MEN’S SINGLES 


The World Almanac. 


1927 | Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 19. 
1928 | Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 1951 
1929 | Wm. T. Tilden Francis T. Hunter 1952 
1930 |John H. Doeg Francis X. Shields 953 |Tony Trabert 
1931 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.| George M. Lott, Jr. 1954 |B. Victor Seixas, Jr. , 
1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.| Henri Cochet 1955 a 
1933 |Frederick J. Pe John H. Crawford 1956 q 
1934 | Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison 1957 { 
1935 | Wilmer L. Allison Sidney 4. Wood 958 
1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. vouald Budge 1959 
* 
National Patriotic Tournament, MEN’S DOUBLES 
Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions Toe 
1927...) W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1944...|/Lt. W. D. MeNeill and a/c R. Falkenburg 
1928...)G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1945...|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1929...|G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg 1946. ..|G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
1930...|G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg 1947...|/J. A. Kramer and F. B. Schroeder, Jr, 
1931..,.|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 1948...|/G. Mulloy and W, F. Talbert 
1932...|H. E. Vines. Jr., and Keith Gledhill 1949. ..|John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
1933...|G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1950...|John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman 
1934...|G, M. Lott and Stoefen 1951, ..| Frank Sedgman & Kenneth McGregor (Aust.) 
1935...)W. Allison and J. Van Ryn 1952. ..| Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1936...|J. D. Budge and C. G. Mako 1953 ...| Rex Hart and Mervyn Rose 
1937. ..|H. Henkle and Baron G Von Cramm (Ger.)||1954...|}E. Victor Seixas, Jr. and Tony Trabert 
1938...|J. D. Budge and C. G. Mako 1955...| Kosei Kamo and Atsushi Miyagi 
1939...) A. K. Quist & J. E. Bromwich (Aust.) 1956 ...| Lewis Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall : 
1940...|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 1957...| Ashley Cooper and Neale Fraser 
1941.,.\J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 1958.. .|H&milton Richardson and Al dro 
1942...|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 1959...| Neale A. Fraser asd Ros Sorsan nS 
1943. ..|J. Kramer and Frank Parker ; 
: WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED DOUBLES = 
Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman,.| Misses E. Goss and M. ards 
i020 l\ra; F.1. Matlory......¢.| Misses E. Goss & M gaedoretein? é MreG.WWishth new. Fons 
1921 Mrs, F. I, Mallory........ Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams |Miss M. Browne & W. M. 1 obnstot 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory.,...... Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills. |Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tild 2d. 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills... . : ..|Mrs, B.C.Covell & Miss K. MeKané|Mrs, F. Mallory & W-T- Tilden, 
1924 |iMiss Helen Wills... :| Mrs. G:W. Wightman & Helen Wills. [Miss Helen Wills & V. Rieharda -" 
1925 Miss Helen Wills 2 Helen Wills & Mary Browne...... :|Miss K, McKane & J. B. Hawkes 
. F. 1. ory. ss E rot: 
1927 |Miss Helen Wills Mrs. K. Mek. Godfrey & Miss “E. ee es Boros 
OP enh ncok >) tac s wee ee Miss E. Bennett & H. Coch 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills......... Miss W i os 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills... >... .) Mr MM. Weison a “M4 Mie Wiles 
Michellt vic 0 Flee clon eae .|Miss B. Nuthall & G Lott 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall....... Miss Nuthail & Miss Palfrey... ..:: c A Mio 
1981 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. | Mrs. B. Whittingstall a “Miss Mise EO ee oe 
: Bett thal so. eee oe hall 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss & ae & Miss S. Palfrey... Miss Batch Bare & gM eon 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs,....... Miss F James & Miss B. Nuthail . | |Miss E. Ryan & H. 5. Vine 
1934 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey... |Miss H. Jacobs & G. ee 
1935 |Miss Heien Jacobs........ Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs, Palfrey Fabyan Mrs Palfrey Fab: M: Tot 
1936 |Miss Allee Marble. yt Miss C. pBabsock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn |Miss A. Marble & C. G: Maca 
3 f a (Chile), : * | . Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. D 
1988 |Miss Alice Marble... .. Miss . . yen ee 
1939 |Miss Alice Marble. 7" Mies preenres Mes 5 a pipet Miss ‘Alice Marble & Fi wer Rope 
1941 |Mrs. 1. T. Cooke. , Mn roe M Coker “a Miss Mr abe rhe Me nn Cooke a SRE 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz, | Misses "A. L; Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss A. L, Brought i R Seiadert 
1943 |Miss Pauline Betz.......,/MI ts ; 
1944 Miss Pauline Betz... Sar Misses re i Reon M. Gcbornee Miss M. Schur € W. i paibert 
aoa (Mis. KT, Cooke +++ ees] Misses A. L. Brough & M, Osborne. |Miss M. Osborne & W. F Talbert 
Renae i . L. Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss M. Osbi Ray 
1947 |Miss A. L. Brough Misses A L. B o IMus A. Ie Brough i 0, snore 
1948 [Mrs, M. 0. du Pont.) ” - L. Brough & M. Osborne. |Miss A. L. Brough & J. Brom 
ale 8 - O. du Pont..... Mes L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du|Miss A. L. Brough & T. prone 
NERO ay Pane fl Aes oe tee aoe ese ean 
O. du Pont..... Peep L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du|Miss A. L. Brough & E. Sturgess 
1950 [Mrs M. . du Pont. ....|Miss 4”, Brough'é’Nirs, Mt. 6! au’ [Mrs M. ©. du Pont & Kenneth 
1951 |Maureen Connolly... Pee Ae 2 folie: afetwevoyaleatete igiakhVeteNs MacGregor 
1952 {Maureen Connolly...” ports ia a4 ehinioy BLY ieatetecesats Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
1953 [Maureen Connolly)..." Dora Hak oe eopee ET Viatetse cis Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
1954 {Doris Hart. ., sis : and Shirley Fry Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
1955 |Doris Hart. |: Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr, 
du Pont 
1956 |Shirley J. Fry... PONG + Sl isrsen sysualh eevee Doris Hart & E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
Vee eenens 4 Dagise prough and Mrs. Margaret|Mrs, Margaret du Pont ane Ken- 
1957 |Althea Gibson........... A. Louise Brough and Mrs. Margaret thon Glbeoes 
Peat ts. Margaret |Althea Gibson and Gardnar Mulloy 
1958 |Althea Gibson........... Darlene Hard and Jeanne Arth..:.’ 
1959 {Maria E. Bueno VATED, ons Mrs. M. O. du Pont and Neale Fraser 


Mrs, M, O, du Pont and Neale Fraser 


MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup 89i 
j : CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 
j Yr Champion __ Doubles Champions Yr. Champion _ Doubles Champions 
935 |B. M, Grant, Jr. |B. B. Bell-J. 1947 | Frank A. Parker J. Schroeder-J. Tuero 
t 936 |R, L. Riggs in 1948 | R. A. Gonzales. . |S. Match-T. Chambers 
F os R. L. Riggs... J. MeDiarmid-#. H. 1949 | R. A. Gonzales. . |E. V. Seixas-S. Mateh 
2 eCauliff 50 | Herbert Flam... \|H. Flam-A. Larsen 
~ 1938 |R. L. Ri J. R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 1951 | Tony Trabert... |f. Trabert-H. Richardson 
1939 |Frank A. Parker |C. G. Mako-F. A. Parker 952 | Arthur Larsen... |G. Golden-A. Larsen 
Pe D. MeNeill..... R. L, Harmon-R. C. Peacock||1953 |B. Vic. Seixas, Jr.|B. Bartzen-G. Golden 
- i941 |Frank A. Parker|J. A. Kramer-F. R. sega 1954)|B. Bartzen.....|T. Trabert-E. V. Seixas, Jr. 
; der, Jr. 55 |Tony Trabert....|T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
- 1942 |S. Greenberg... .| W. Talbert-W. 1956 | Herbert Flam... |P. Contreras-A. Olmedo 
_ 1943 |S. Greenberg....|E. Cochell-B. ne Timbre 1957 | BE. Victor Seix- ~ fae cooper sicars 
¥ “te F. Segura..... F. Segura-W. Talbert a8, JES. I. oe 
' 1945 |W. 'Talbert..... F. Segura-W. Talbert 8 | Bernard Sauann RR. Mackay-s Giammatyt 
1946 |Frank A. Parker|G. Malloy-W. Talbert 1959 |B. Bartzen.......'8 Bartzen-G. Golder 


| Yr. Singles : Doubles _ YK. Singles j Doubles — 
—_—_ ames) a 
 1935/Greg. Mangin. |B. Bell and Greg Mangin. 1949] R. A. Gonzales | Wm. Talbert and D. MeNeilt 
_ —1936|\Greg. Mangin.|K. Schroder ig J. G. Hall. 1950 Doe MeNeill . .| Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
_ 1987\Frank Parker..|G. S. Mangin and F. Parker 1951) William Talbert] Wm. Talbert and D. MeNelit 
- 1938|Don MeNeill |F. J. Bowden and J. Pitman 1952) Richard Savitt | Wm. Talbert and nue Patty 
1939|Wayne Sabin .|C. Sutter & G. ie ag 1953] Arthur Larsen .|A. Larsen and K. Nielsen 
- 1940 = “2 ee: .|E. T. Cooke & R Riggs 1954|Sven Davidson | W. F. Talbert and Tony Trabert 
| 1941 EF. Bes oar D. Neill||1955| Tony Trabert..|E. V. Seixas, Jr. and Trabert. 
}ea3-1943, tous" 11945 not held 1956] Ulf Schmidt... .|S. Giammalva & E. V. Seixas, Jr. 
; 1946|F. Segura". . . MeNeill and F. Guernsey 1957| Kurt Nielsen.. .!Grant Golden-Barry MacKay 
1947 3 5 Kramer,.]R. Falkenburg & J. A. Kramer ||1958| Richard Savitt .| Grant Golden-Barry MacKay 
1948] W. F. Talbert. iJ. Borotra and M. Bernard 1{1959| Alex Olmedo. . .! Alex Olmedo-Barry MacKay 
WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Champion Doubles Champions j|Yr Champion Doubles Champions 
1935| Miss J. Sharp..|Mrs. D. A. Andrus, Mme. S.|/1948/ Mrs. P. C. Todd. |Miss D. “Hart and Miss B. 
Henrotin. Seofield 
1936| Mrs. J. Van Ryn see Hei ee & Mme.|| 1949} Miss G. Moran. . pet lS G. eet and Mrs, RB. 
enrotin. 
1937) Mme.S. Henrotin| Mrs. A. Andrus & Mme. || 1950) Miss Nancy Miss Racay Chaffee and 
Hin: es Henrétin. Joh d}|1951/ Mis: Wan Mi ate = ‘Gas ‘nt d 
M. Ho er| VLTS. . Johnson an s Nancy iss Nancy affee an 
Bae ee V z Miss K. Winthrop. Chaffee Mrs. Richard Buck 
1939] Miss P. ore Rpts Misses Taubele & G. Nee 1952| Mrs. Nancy Mrs. Nancy Chaffee Kiner and 
1940| Mrs. S. P. Fabyan| Miss G. Wheeler and Miss Chaffee Kiner Mrs. Patricia Todd 
Taubele 1953| Mrs. Thelma Mrs. Thelma Long and 
1941| Miss a Betz... .|/Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy Long Mrs. Barbara Davidson 
1942) Mrs. R B. Todd oust — Winthrop and Mrs.||1954| Mrs. Dorothy W.|Mrs. Dorothy W. Levine and 
.|Mrs, G 6. Ww ht |} 1955] K: nara K Mubbelt Sai Vette 
¢ P. Betz. ns R ightman an atharine . Hubbel! and R. Jeffery 
i ala Miss P. Hubbell 
1944| Miss K. Winthrop} Miss. K. Winthrop and 1956) Lois Felix L. Felix and K. Hubbell 
rs. M. M. Johnson 1957| Mrs. DOr geliy, Mrs. Dorothy Levine and 
1945 ‘ioe cs P. Rth-| Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs. Lev. Nancy O’Connell 
M. M. Johnson 1958 Naney *o’ Connell |Carol Hanks and Nancy 
1946) hace. 28 P, Rih-| Miss R. Oak and Mrs. H. : O'Connell 
any P. Rihbban. 1959} Lois Felix . Lois Felix and Katharine 
1947| vfiss P. Betz... | ats at "Hare and Miss B. Hubbeli 
| cotield 


NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Singles College Doubles College 
ll, Kenyon. .|L: A. Dee ana James Wade... ........ Stanford. 
aH > eine pee * Ss. N. .|C. E. Olewine and Charles Mattiian:: So. California 
1942 |F. R. Schroeder, Jr.. .. /Stanford .-F. BR. Schroeder, Jr.and L. Dee. ...... Stanford. 
1943 |Francisco Segura. ... .}Miami........ J. Hickman and W. Divers Biter tern he 
1944 |Francisco Segura. Miami J, Hickman and F. Kelley ........ Texas 
1945 |Francisco Segura... . Miami. F, Segura and T. Burke . Miami 
1946 |Robert Falkenburg.. So. California. Robert Falkenburg & Thomas Falkenburg/S., California 
4947 |Gardner Larned , _|Wm. & Mary.|R. Curtiss and S. Match. _. Rice Inst. 
1948 Likas. San Franc. U.| F. Kovaleski & B. Bartzen Wm. & Mary 
1949 |Jack Tuero.........: Tulane .|J. Brinks and zee Fishers <2 s..gzieas Washington 
1950 |Herbert Fiam aie Crd A. H. Flam and W. Garrett.. UC, L, AL 
4951 |Tony Trabert. ..... _|Cincinnati. Darl Cochell and Hugh Stewart...... , So. California 
7952 |Hugh Stewart. So. California .| Hugh Ditzler and Cliff Mayne..... California 
1953 |Hamilton Richardson. Tulane, . ; .|Zawrence Huebner and Robert Perry. U. C. LA, 
1954 |Hamilton Richardson Tulane. . Robert Perry and Ron Livingston OL €. Boks 
1955 |Jose Aguero. Tulane. Pancho Contreras and Joaquin Reyes. So. California 
1956 |Alejandro Oimedo. ‘lo. California. | Alejandro Olmedo and Pancho Contreras. . |So. California 
1957 \Barry MacKay... ‘|Michigan,,...|Crawford Henry and Ronald Holmberg... |Tulane 
1958 |Alejandro Olmedo So. California, | Alejandro Olmedo and Edward Atkinson . |S0. California 
1959 |Whitney Reed. . _|San Jose State.| Ronald Holmberg and Crawford Henry... |Tulane 
Wightman Cup Match Results 
Score : f Score 
Year Piace Winner | matches || Year Place Winner | matches 
4 ledon, England. .| 2ngland. +o 1948 Wimbiedon, England..|/U 8... 6-1 
oat Bases Hills, U. SS U. 3, aes 5-2 1949 |Haverford, Pa. AOS 7-0 
1932 Pizeabicdon, England... CS 4-3 1950 |Wimbledon England... U.Ss.. 7-0 
1933 |Korest Hills, U. 8 OSes 4-3 1951 |Chestnut Hill, M U.S... 6=1 
1934 | Wimbledon, England..|0. S..... 2 1952 |Wimbledon, nwlond. U..S% 7-0 
1935 |Forest U. yl (cane 4-3 1953. -|Rye, N. Y.i5 wo. seo U, 3. 7-0 
1936 Wimbledon. England. Oasis. 4-3 1954 Wimbledon, England..|U. 5. 6-0 
1937 |¥Forest Hills, U sgiel| ol Sees 6-1 1955 |Rye, N. 2 WO Sy. 6-1 
1938 | Wimbledon, rietand? D2; 8.2 5-2 1956 Wimbledon, England. . U.S 5-2 
1939 |Korest Hills, -|T, B..6. 2 1957 |Sewickley, Pa........ U.S 6-1 
1946 of ambled, England. . We S's 7-9 1958 |Wimbledon, Mngiand.: England. 4-3 
1947 | Forest Hills, U. 8.. 5 = Re 7-9 1959 ‘Sewickley, Pa........ SiS vice 4-3 


Series Standing Since 1923—United States 26, England 5. 


Pe ees Ee he ee eee 
“892 Sporting Events—Davis Cup Tennis; National Junior Champions 
Davis Cup International Tennis 


WAnaon Brit. Isles.| 5-0 
S:.....|Brit. Isles.| 3-2 
U.S. 


1930] France. . 
1931| France. . 


8. °0°{] 3-0 ||1932| France.‘ ]U. 8.2.60: 
‘| Austr'iasia.|~3-2 ||1933|Gt. Britain|France....| 3-2 ||1954/U.S...... 
Seats British. ... 


. -| England 
: ‘Aneaalin 
ben: Re 


1959 Challenge Round, Forest 
Olmedo, U.S.; 2, Barry MacKa: 


x é ;} 
ls, N. Y., Aug 28-31—1, Neale Fraser, Australia, def. Alejandro ~ 
aS, def. Rodney Laver, Australia; 3, Doubles: Neale Fraser and 


Roy Emerson, Australia, 


def. Alejandro Olmedo and Earl Buchholz, U.S.; 4, Alejandro Olmedo, U.S., 


def. Rodney Laver, Australia; 5, Neale Fraser, Australia, def. Barry MacKay, U.S. 
National Junior Tennis Champions 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 


H. Richardson 1955 Estaben Reyes 
toot Ted Rogers 1956 Rodney Laver 
1952 Jack Frost 1957 Alan Roberts 
1953 John Lesch 1958 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1954 Jerry Moss 1959 Dennis Ralston 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1948—-R.. Mouledous and K. Deimling 
1949—G. Bogley and R. Squires 
{9e1—Win, Qulliian and Don tive 

—Wm. Quillian and Do: y 
1952—Francisco Contreras and Samuel Giammalva 
1953—Jon Douglas and Myron Franks 
1954—Jerry Moss and Earl Baumgardner 
1955—Gregory Grant and Juan Jose 
1956—Rodney Laver and James Shaffer 
1957—Robert Delgado and Allen Fox 
1958—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Charles McKinley 
1959—Charles McKinley and Martin Riessen 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1950 John Lesch 1955 Edgar Neely IIT 
1951 Gerald Moss 1956 Ray Senkowski 
1952 Mike Green 1957 William Bond 
1953 Donald Dell 1958 Clark Graebner 
1954 Alan Silverman 1959 James Beste 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1948—R. Perry and A. Cleveland 
1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 
1951—A. Hernandez and Franks 
1952—R.. Bowden and J. Cranston 
1953—Ron Holmberg and Robert Macy 
1954—-Farl Buchholz and Ned Neely 
1955—Edgar Neely III and Earl Buchholz 
1956—Chuck McKinley and Martin Riessen 
1957—William Bond and Dennis Ralston 
1958—Clark Graebner and Warren Daane 
1959—Charles Pasarell and Jorge de Jesus 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1950 Maureen Connolly 1955 Barbara Breit 
1951 Anita Kanter 1956 Miriam Arnold 
1952 Julia Sampson 1957 Karen Hantze 
1953 Mary Ann Hilen- 1958 Sally Moore 

berger 1959 Karen Hantze 
1954 Barbara Breit 


GIRLS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 

1949—M. Connolly and-L. VanKeuren 

1950—M. Connolly and P. Zellmer 

1951—Blaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1952—Mary Ann Hilenberger and Linda Mitchell 
1953—Nancy Dwyer and ‘Mary Ann Filenberger 
1954—Barbara Breit and Darlene Hard 
1955—Barbara Breit and Diane Wootton 
1956—Rosa Maria Reyes and Mary Ann Mitchell 
1957—Sally Moore and Helene Weill 


.1958—Karen Hantze and Helene Weill 


1959—-Karen Hantze and Kathy Chabot 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR SINGLES 

1953 Lorraine Williams 

1954 Rosa Marie Reyes 

1955 Donna Floyd 

1956 Karen Hantze 

1957 Karen Hantze 

1958 Victoria Palmer 

1959 Victoria Palmer 


GIRLS’ 15 OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1958—Gwen McEvans and Carol Wikofft 
1954—Rosa Marie Reyes and Albertine Rodi 
1955—Sally Moore and Albertine Rodi 
1956—Karen Hantze and Helene Weill 


1957—Katherine Chabot and Karen Hantze 
1958—Victoria Palmer and Carol Prosen 
1959—Victoria Palmer and Margaret Taylor 


JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 


1949 Jerry DeWitts 1954 Alphonse Holtman 
1950 H. Richardson 1955 Ronald Holmberg 
1951 Samuel Giammalva 1956 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 
1952 Samuel Giammalva 1957 Charles McKinley 
1953 Al Harum 1958 Charles McKinley 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 


1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin : 
1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalva 
1952—Samuel Giammalva and Richard Schuette 
1953—Mike Green and Richard Schuette 
1954—David Harum and Wayne Pearce 
1955—Arthur Andrews and Crawford Henry 
1956—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Clarence Sledge, Jr. 
1957—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Charles McKinley 
1958—Charles McKinley and Raymond Senkowski 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 


1949 Don Thompson 1954 Earl Buchholz, Jr. 

1950 Gerald Parchute 1955 Earl Buchholz, Jr. — 
1951 David Harum 1956 Charles McKinley 
1952 Arthur Andrews 1957 Francisco Castillo 
1953 Ronald Holmberg 1958 Clifford Buchholz 


BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 
1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 
1952—Arthur Andrews and Maxwell Brown 
1953—Neil Drury and Ronald Holmberg 
1954—-Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Alan Tobias 
1955—Earl Buchholz, Jr. and Jock Miller 
1956—Charles McKinley and Martin Riessen 
1957—Francisco Castillo and Herbert Fitzgibbon IT 
1958—Claude Bakewell and James Parker 


GIRLS’ INDOOR SINGLES 


1949 Elaine Lewicki 1954 June Stack 

1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 1955 Nancy O’Connell 

1951 Elaine Lewicki 1956 Nancy O’Connell 

1952 Mary Slaughter 1957 Nancy O’Connell 

1953 June Stack 1958 Bonnie Mencher 
GIRLS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 


1948—Laura Lou Jahn and Mrs. A. G. Ayares 
1949—Elaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 
1952—Belmar Gunderson and Mary Slaughter 
1953—Patricia Sullivan and Carroll Wendell 
1954—June Stack and Lorraine Jake 
1955—Nancy O’Connell and Virginia Connolly 
1956—Donna Floyd and Nancy O’Connell 
1957—Virginia Hesse and Nancy O’Connell 
1958—Susan Behlmar and Bonnie Mencher 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR. SINGLES 
1953 Phylis Saganski 
1954 Gwen Thomas 
1955 Nancy O’Connell 
1956 Bonnie Mencher 
1957 Virginia Hesse 
1958 Hope Crocker 


GIRLS’ 15 INDOOR DOUBLES 
1953—Norma Harris and Phylis Saganski 
1954—Gwen McEvans and Susan Metzger 
1955—Nancy O’Connell and Gay Miller 
1956—Justina Bricka and Virginia Hesse 
1957—Justina Bricka and Virginia Hesse 
1958—Hope Crocker and Virginia Gilbane 


Australia 
 Aust.—Men’s 


’ 


‘ville, 
HS. Doubles: John Karabasz and Frank Froehling, 


mn National Championships, Adelaide, 
fies; Wotueu's Gingles: Mis, Mary Reltano, Aus- 
. Women’s les: S. eitano, Aus- 
tralia. Mixed Doubles: ay 
and Bob Mark, Australia. 
Championships, 


National Scholastic Championships, Charlottes- 
Va.—Singles: Bill Lenoir, eson (Ariz.) 


Coral Gables, Fla. 

' World Pro Championship—Pancho Gonzales. 
Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, Eng.— 

Men’s Singles: Alejandro Olmedo, United States. 

Women’s Singles: Maria E. Bueno, Brazil. Men’s 

Doubles: Neale Fraser and Roy Emerson, Aus- 

tralia. Women’s Doubles: Darlene Hard and 


Sandra Reynolds, South j 


Sporting Events—Tennis Championships; Polo Records; Handball 893 
Other Tennis Championships in 1959 


Jeanne Arth, United States. Mixed Doubles: - 
ere nited States, and Rod Bee ree 


ali 
Southampton Invitation Tournament, South- 
ampton, N. Y.—Singles: Ian Verm South 


Atrica. Doubles: Mike Green and Jon Douglas, 
Australia, 

National Hardcourt Tournament, Denver, Colo,.— 
Men’s Singles: Ramanathan Krishnan, India. 
a Ses Sana Re oe co Africa, 

m’s Doubles: Hu: ewart, United r 
Ramanathan Icrinhtian, India. Meio =! 

Pacific Coast Championships, Berkeley, Calif.— 
Men’s Singles: Barry MacKay, Dayton, Ohio. 
Women’s Singles: Mrs. Dorothy Head Knode, Pan- 


| ama. Men’s Doubles: Noel Brown, Santa Monica, 


Calif., and Hugh Stewart, Pasadena, Calif. Wom- 
en’s Doubles: Janet Hopps, Seattle, Wash., and 
Farel Footman, San Francisco, Calif. Mixed Dou- 
bles: Janet Hopps and Ramanathan Krishfian. 


Polo Records 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 


National Open Tournament 


- 1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 


1836 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 
1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 
1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 
1939 Bostwick Field 8, Greentree 7 
1940 Aknusti 5, Great Neck 4 


1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 


1942-45 (Not held) 

1946 Herradura (Mexico) 11, Los Amigos (U.S.) 9 
Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 

8 Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 6 o 
Hurricanes 10, El Trebol (Argentina) 4 
Bostwick Field 1, California 5 

Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 

Beverly Hills Polo Club 

Meadctw Brook 7. Chicago 4 
C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 10, Brandywine 5 
Detroit Triple C 9, Brandywine 8 - 
Brandywine 11, Aurora 10 

Detroit CCC 12, Aiken, S.C. 3 

Dallas Circle F 7, Solocup 5 

Dallas Circle F 8, Aurora (Buffalo) 7 


National 20-Goal Tournament 


Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 
Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 
Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 

League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 9 

940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 

1941 Bostwick Field 9, Hurricanes 4 
1942-1947 (Not held) 

1948 Meadow Brook 7, Hurricanes ¢ 


Milwaukee 9, Detroit 8 

Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 

Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 

Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks 1 
Aurora Polo Club (Buffalo, N.Y.) 9, Pitts- 
field (Mass.) P.C. 4 

C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 

San Antonio Triple C 6, Milwaukee 4 
Solocup 12, Boca Raton 8 

Solocup 9, Dallas Polo Club 4 

Meadow Brook 9, Aiken 7 

Dallas Circle F 11, Meadow Brook 5 


Intercollegiate Championship 


Yale 12, Harvard 0 | 
Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
Harvard 7, Yale 1 

1939 Yale 12, Harvard 8 

1940 Yale 13, Princeton 1 

1942-1945 (Not held) 

1946 Princeton 6, Yale 4 

Yale 13, Princeton 7 

Miami University 16, Cornell 8 
Miami University 15, Yale 7 
Miami University 8, Yale 5. 
Miami University 12, Princeton 5 
New Mexico Military Institute 
Yale 9, Cornell 8 

New Mexico Military Institute 
Cornell 19. Yale 5 

Cornell 20, Yale 6 

Yale 10, Virginia 9 

Cornell 22, Yale-4 

Cornell 14, Virginia 5 


iz "National 12-Goal Championship, 1959—Milwaukee Knights 16, Cornell 15. 


National 12-Goal Outdoor Championship, 1959—Milwaukee Joy Farm 10, Milwaukee Polo Club 7, 
INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


1921 Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 
matches; s oveipeer 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
dard: 2, T. Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; 
Back, D. Milburn. England: i, Lieut. Gol. H. A. 
Tomkinson: 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 
house; Back, Major Lockett. 

1924 Brook, L. I.)—United States, 2 
matches: England; 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2,-Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, Malcolm Stev- 

’ Back, Devereux Milburn. England: 1, 
Major T. W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. Hurndall; 
3, Major E. G. Atkinson; Back. Lewis L. Lacey. 

1927 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America: 1, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
feu Milburn. England: 1, Capt. R. George; 2; 
Sapt. J. P. peeing. 3, C. T. I.. Roark; Back, 
Major E. G. Atkinson. : 

1928 (Meadow Brook, L, I.)—America won 2 
matches: Argentina, 1. America (ist and 2nd 
Matches) 1, W. A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson, Back, F. W. C. 
Guest. (3rd match) 1, Harriman; 2, E. A. S. Hop- 
ping; 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles: Back, Lewis L. Lacey- 


(Meadow 


1930 


(Meadow Brook, L. f£.)—America won 2 
matches; England, none. 


America: 1, Erie Pedley: 

, E. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 

1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 

1939 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches to’ 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4 
Line-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
Ww. F. C. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin. 

International Military Title Cup—(Presented by 
Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at Westbury, N. Y., 
U. S. Army team defeated British Army team, 
10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don, England, U. S. Army team defeated Britisk 
Army team, 8—4, 6—4. 


National Handball Championships in 1959 


Combined A.A.U.-¥.M.C.A. National Four-Wall 
Championship, Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 16-21— 
Singles: J. Sloan, Chicago, Ill., defeated J. Jacobs, 
Los Angeles A.C., 3-21, 21-17, 21-16. Doubles: J. 
Sioan-Phil Collins, Chicago, IIL, defeated R. 
Obert-O. Obert, New York A.C., 21-10, default. 


Masters: Pencheff-Miller, Toledo, Ohio defeated | 


Polson-Kottler, Cleveland Central. 

National Handball Assn, Championships, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Apr. 10-11—Singles: John Sloan, 
Chicago Town Club, defeated Bob Brady, San 


Francisco, Calif., 21-20, 21-9. Doubles: John 
Sloan-Bill Collins, Chicago, defeated Morrie 
Singer, Los Angles, and Vic Hershkowitz, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 18-21, 21-20, 21-7. Masters: George 
Brotemarkle-Bill Feivon, Los Angeles, defeated 
OS ale ii? et Kalonstian, Los Angeles, 21-17, 

National One-Wall Championships, New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 27—Singles: Oscar Obert, New York 


A.C., defeated Vic Hershkowitz, 21-13, 21-6. 
Doubles: Oscar Obert-Rudy Obert defeated Vic 
Hershkowitz-Irv Kirzner, 21-13, 21-12. 


amping, Leavenworth, Wash. Feb. 22—Senior: 

w pourickson, Iron Mountain, Mich., 273-268 ft., 

Junior A-Class: Lyle Swenson. Westby, 

1 pts. Veterans: Lloyd Sev- 
erud, Hau epee: Wis., 215-213 ft., 203.5 pts. 

spen, 


Downhill Beverly Anderson, Mullin, Idaho, 
2:08.6. Women’s Slalom: Linda Meyers, Mam- 
moth Lakes, Calif., 148.6 sec. Women’s Giant 


Sugar Bowl 
Yves Latreille, Southern Skis, 
Class II: Bill 
Veterans Class IT 
Calif., 3:14.5. 
15-Kilometer Cross Country, Steamboat Springs, 
tera Na 6-7—Clarence Servold, Denver Univ., 
301:54.0. 

Nordic Combined, Steamboat Springs, Colo., 


Ski Championships 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association of America 
NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


6-7—Class A 


Mar. 14—L. 
N. Y.,-2:14.03. 
NATIONAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
White Pass, W: 
g—Glenn Kotlarek, Duluth, Minn., 121- 


123 ft., 212.4 pts. 
a & pts. 
oo Country—Michael Gallagher, Mendon, Vt., 
33:42.0. 
aes ry ah ga A. Jodrey, Auburne, Maine, 
Downhill—Bill Marlot, Aspen, Colo., 0:79.4. 
oe eee McCoy, Mammoth Lakes, Calif., 
7.4 sec. 
Alpine Combined—Gary McCoy, Mammoth Lakes, 
Calif., 0.98 FIS pts. 
Girls’ Downhill—Madeline Tschopp, Reno, Nev., 


92.8 sec. 
Girls’ Slalom—Jean Saubert, Lakeview, Oreg., 


120 sec. 
Girls’ Alpine Combined—Jean Saubert, Lakeview, 
Oreg., 1.0 FIS pts. 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Squaw Valley, Calif. 


Special Jumping, Mar. 1—1, Kalevi Karkinen, 
Finland, 278.8-290.3 ft., 223.7 pts.; 2, Gene Kot- 
lgrek, United States, 278.8-287.0 ft., 220.4 pts.; 
3, Jacques Charland, Canada, 287.0-277.2 it., 
218.5 pts. 


15-Km. Cross Country, Feb. 28-Mar. 2—1, Pavel 
Kolchin, USSR, 54:10.7; 2, Veikko Hakulinen, Fin- 
land, 54:14.2; 3, Kalevi Hamalainen, Finland, 


30-Km. Cross Country—1, Sixten Jernberg, 
Sweden, 1:52:59.9; 2, Veikko Hakulinen, Finland, 
Aaa 3, Kalevi Hamalainen, Finland, 

‘Nordic Combined, Mar. 1-2—1, Dmitri Kochkin, 
USSR, 464.50 pts.; 2, Ted Farewell, United States, 
433.25; 3, Martti Korhonen, United States, 427.19. 

Downhill, Feb. 23—1, Bud Werner, United States, 
1:30.4; 2, Ken Lloyd, United States, 1:34.5; 3, 
Tony Marth, Austria, 1:35.2. 


Slalom, Feb. 21—1, Bud Werner, United States, 
133.9 sec.; 2, 


Christian Pravda, United States, 


134.9; 3, Marvin Melville, United States, 135.4. 
Giant Slalom, Feb. 22—1, Christian Pravda 
United States, '2:00.6; 2, Bud Werner, United 
States, 2:04.7; 3, Stanley Harwood, United States, 
Alpine Combined—1, Bud Werner, United States, 
2.82: 2, Christian Pravda, United States, 005.89; 
3, Marvin Melville, United States, 012.48. 
Women’s Downhill, Feb. 23—1, Linda Meyers, 
United States, 2:05.2; 2, Renie Cox, United States, 
Hd 3, Beverly Anderson, United States, 
Women’s Slalom, Feb. 21—1i, Linda Meyers, 
United States, 120.7 sec.; 2, Stalina Korzukhina, 
USSR, 121.4; 3, Sally Deaver, United States, 121.7. 
Women’s Giant Slalom, Feb. 22—1, Joan Han- 
nah, United States, 1:39.7; 2, Beverly Anderson, 
United States, 1:39.9; 3, Sally Deaver, United 
States, 1:42.6. 
Women’s Alpine Combined—i, Beverly Ander- 
son, PNSA, 003.03; 2, Linda Meyers, FPWSA, 
003.86; 3, Sally Deaver, USEASA, 004.65. 


American Ski Jumping Records 


Skier 


Ole Feiring. ... 
Ole Mangseth. 
John Evenson. 
John Mangseth 
..|John Evenson. 

.|Ole Larson 


Ragnar Omtvedt 
Henry Hall 


tee e reece 


., |Porger Tokle 
.|Torger Tokle 


+1 |Joe Perrault... 
.|Art Devlin 


Class 


é Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
. (Steamboat Springs, Colo 


CORDS, BY CLASSES 
Winner and affiliation 


Site 


Dist. 
ft. 


Site Date 
COLL Te. Cas Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboa' 
JON SCRE : stuen, Springs} 316 |St 2- 

MRA ES sieve cs ce an secs cs Fred Murphy, Duluth, Minn... $y an = 286 Stemnbane Bonne us. 

Class © (boys).......... Metin Crawford, Steamboat Springs Steam mane Springs, a ese 

Senlor (82 years and over)|Lioyd Sevéruid, ‘Hati Claire, Wise! !111:| 287 \steamboat Springs, "|e eee 
Colg. 5. cage =o eee 2-14-1953 

aw = Wail WORLD RECORD 

+s++.+++.... (Sepp Weiler, Germany....... Hochkonigschanze, Austri 
1951...........|Tauno Luiro, Finland.,...... Oberstdorf, Germany (skicfiying) : att a 328 


UNITED STATES 


Senior Men—David Julien, Livonia, Mich. 
enter Ladies—Dawn Brown, Trenton, N. J. 
“Junior Men—Warren Frazer, Livonia, Mich. 
Junior Ladies—Linda Kobane, Livonia, Mich. 
: ate Men—Raymond Steinberg, Livonia, 


_M 

f Intermediate Ladies—Jackie Zimmerman, Mel- 
Tose Park, Ill. 

- Novice Men—Larry Adams, Livonia, Mich. 
Novice Ladies—Michele Gaudenzi, Bayonne, N. J. 

“Intra Men—LeRoy Williams, Gary, Ind. 

~ Intra Ladies—Sandra Corallo, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sub-Novice Men—Burt Brinkerhoft, Hackensack. 


Ni J. 
ceenwice Ladies—Sherrie Trede, Hackensack, 


_ Senior Dance—Marshall Rule and Gaile Gil- 
-martin, Levittown, N. Y. 
Junior Dance—Ronald Cryoskie 
_ Lynch, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
__ Intermediate Dance—Robert Shaffer 
Zimmerman, Melrose Park, Il. : 
=e Novice Dance—Ronald Miner and Sanja Miner, 
_ Noblesville, Ind. 
_ Intra Dance—George Guy, Jr. 
Wright, Noblesville, Ind. 
Sub-Novice Dance—Robert Cochrane and Gail 
Nardelli, Levittown, N. Y. 
_ Juvenile Dance—Danny Fowler and Sandra Kel- 
ler, Noblesville, Ind. 
Senior Mixed Pairs—David Julien and Linda 
_ Kobane, Livonia, Mich. 


and Diana 
and Jackie 


and Sharron 


Sporting Events—Roller Skating, Volleyball Championships 
Roller Skating Championships in 1959 


AMATEUR ROLLING SKATING ASSOCIATION 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 12-18 
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Junior Mixed Pairs—Ronald Fitzgerald and 
Claudette Fitzgerald, Levittown, N. Y. 

Intermediate Pairs—John Esposito and 
Barbara Jablonski, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Novice Mixed Pairs—John Burton and Sherrie 
Trede, Hackensack, N. J. 

Sub-Novice Mixed Pairs—Lyndell Edgington and 
Renee Aulberry, Marion, Ind. 

Juvenile Mixed Pairs—Ronald Francesconi and 
Barbara Francesconi, Levittown, N. Y. 

Senior Ladiess’ Pairs—Barbara Fruend and 
Marlene Steinberg, Livonia, Mich. 

Novice Ladies’ Pairs—Linda Beaton and Linda 
Kobane, Livonia, Mich. 

Senior Fours—Ernest Schmid, Barbara Jablonski, 
Paul Zukowski, Dianne Ludwig, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Intermediate Fours—Robert Ackley, Elaine Gior- 
dano, Jack Martel, Dorothy DiCrosta, Hacken- 


sack, N Speed Events 


Senior Men—James Richardson, Alexandria, Va. 
Senior Ladies—Geraldine Gehret, Reading, Pa. 
Junior Men—David Babb, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Junior Ladies—Judy Armer, Reading, Pa. “ 
Intermediate Men—Glen Brown, Alexandria, Va. 
Intermediate Ladies—Sandra Wilson, Peru, Ind. 
Novice Men—Eugene Schnider, Whitehouse, N.J. 
Novice Ladies—Ruth Mueller, Reading, Pa. 
Sub-Novice Men—Ricky Brooks, Peru, Ind, 
Sub-Novice Ladies—Vicky Brooks, Peru, Ind. 
Senior Men’s Relay—Raymond Eze and Donald 
Rosko, Peru, Ind. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN. OF AMERICA 


Senior Men’s Singles—James Mohler, No, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 
“ee Ladies’ Singles—Sylvia Haffke, Agawam, 
‘ass. 


Intermediate Men’s Singles—James Harmer, 
Wooster, Ohio, ‘ 
Intermediate Ladies’ Singles—Bonnie Baden, 


Toledo, Ohio. 
i, Novice Men’s 
' Mass. 
Novice Ladies’ 


Singles—Tony Danese, Haverhill, 
Singles—Sue Welch, Pontiac. 


ich. 
Junior Boys’ Singles—Bradley Zimmer, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 
Junior Girls’ Singles—Sylvia McDonald, Kansas 
City, Mo. > 
Senior Dance—Charles Wahlig and Claire Far- 
tell, Elmont, N. Y. 
Intermediate Dance—Robert Carison and Margo 
Giffin, Redwood City. Calif. 
Novice Dance—Ray Cook and Jeanne Desor- 
| meaux, Flint, Mich. 
Junior Dance—Anthony Yorio and Joy Guarneri, 
Elmont, N. Y. 
Juvenile Dance—Frank Arnett and Patty Burk, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Hudock. Ambassador 
S.C., Clawson, x 
Senior Pairs—Rob Wollard and Carol Stout, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Intermediate Pairs—William Madigan and Joyce 
Garbaczewski, Haverhill, Mass. 
Novice Pairs—Ralph Vogel and Marcy Morrow. 
Santa Ana- Calif.- 
-Junior Pairs—Richard Etter and Bobby Jo Fish, 
Wooster. Ohio c 
Juvenile Pairs—Michael Jacques and Nancy Lou 
Johnson, Revere, Mass. 


Senior Fours—Edmund Kline, Lillian Manzo, 
Kenneth Trotter, Ruth Heeseman, Mineola, N. ¥. 


Intermediate Fours—Robert . Ryder, Francis 
clerk Charles Dewall, Joy Martin, Dearborn. 
ich. 


Novice Fours—Arthur Curtiss 3rd, Rusty Peter- 
son, Janice Cole, Vandella Cole, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Junior Fours—Edward Gulda, Ronald McDonald, 
Maureen Murthum, Patty Blazek, Pontiac, Mich. 

Senior Men’s— Figures—Darrell Glenn, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Senior Ladies’ Figures—Paulette Stewart, Red- 
wood City, Calif. =e, 

Intermediate Men’s Figures—Phillip Sukel, Oak- 
lawn, Ill. 

Intermediate Ladies’ 
Pontiac, Mich, 

Novice Men’s Figures—Armand Drake, 
Rosa, Calif. 

Novice Ladies’ 


ich. 
Junior Boys’ Figures—David Schafer, Detroit, 


Mich. A 
Junior Girls’ Figures—Nancy Lumpkin, Bakers- 


field, Calif. 
Speed Events 
Senior Men—Gerald Gohs, Detroit, Mich. 
Senior Ladies—Mary Merrell, Fullerton, Calif. 
Intermediate Men—Patrick Carter. Wichita, 


Figures—Sylvia Ritchie, 
Santa 


Figures—Sue Welch, Pontiac, 


ans. 

Intermediate Ladies—EHileen Batt, No. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y¥ £ 

Junior Boys—Johnny Parkins, Tulsa, Okla. 

Junior Girls—Jody Fehring, Wichita, Kans. 

Men’s Relay—Patrick Carter, Jerry Decker, 
Richard Edwards, Charles Stover, Wichita, Kans. 

Ladies’ Relay—Lynda Stawitz, Delsie Storey, 
Barbara Solter, Jody-Fehring, Wichita, Kans, 

Mixed Relay—Donna Waters, Salley Richardson, 
Donald Munoz, Gerald Gohs, Detroit, Mich. 


~ ENDURANCE RECORD—Hau Tipene and Sydney Hamilton of Auckland, N. Z. set a jointly-held 


roller skating world endurance record of 26 hours 17 minuets, 


Wellington, N, Z., Feb. 8, 1959. 


National Volleyball Championships in 1959 


Source: Dr. Harold T. Friermood, Director vi Health and Physical 
Eaucation, Nationai Council oy YMCAs of the U. S. 


30th United States Open, Des Moines, Lowa, May 
7-9—1, Hollywood (Calif.) YMCA Stars; 2, Los An- 
geles West Side Jewish Community Center: 3 
U. 8S. Air Force. 

34th National YMCA Senior, Des Moines Iowa, 
May 7-9—1, Hollywood YMCA Stars: 2, Stockton 
(Calif.) YMCA; 3, Long Beach (Calif.) YMCA. 

27th National YMCA Masters, Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 6-7—1, Hollywood YMCA Comets; 2, Des 
Moines YMCA; 3, Detroit Downtown YMCA 

jith National Collegiate, Des Moines, Iowa, May 
6-7—1, George Williams College, Chicago; 2, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; 3, Michigan State, 

11th National Women’s, Des Moines, Iowa, May 
8-9—1, Santa Monica Mariners; 2, Long Beach 
Challengers; 3, North Long Beach Clippers, 

8th National Armed Forces, Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 6-7—1, Los Alamitos (Calif.) Naval Air Sta- 


tion; 2, Hickman (Hawaii) AFB} 3, Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Naval Air Station. 

National A. A. U. Championships, Denver, Colo., 
May 3-4—1, Armed Forces All Stars; 2, Hollywood 
YMCA’ 3, Denver Central YMCA. 


7th National Jewish Welfare Board, Camden, 
N. J., May 2-3—1, Lynn (Mass.), J. C. C.; 2, Brock- 
ton (Mass.) YM-YWHA; 3, Scranton (Pa.) J. C. C. 

Nationai American Turners, Louisville, Ky., June 
29-July 2—21st Men’s: 1, New York Turn Verin; 
2, Detroit TV; 3, St. Louis Concordia TV. i6th 
Women’s: 1, Cleveland East Side Turn Verin; 2, 
Chicago Hiche TV: 3, Madison (Wis.) TV. 

Pan-American Championships, Chicago, Il., 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4—Men: 1, United States’ 2. Brazil: 
, aeErICU Women: 1, Brazil: 2, United States; 
3, Peru. 


i. 
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Yacht Racing in 1959 


Buenos Aires-Rio de Janeiro Race (1,200 mi.), 


Jan. 31—Tango—Raul G. Decker. Corr. time, 


251:41:09. 
Lipton Cup Race (31 mi.) Miami Beach, Fla., 
Feb. 1“ Piogs Bradley P. Noyes, Marblehead, 
10:35: 


a 135308. 
2ist Miami-Nassau Race (184 mi.), Feb. 5— 
Overall and Class C: Rhubarb—Benjamin B. du- 
Pont, pe corehery, tk Bo a Spare 5 pee . oS 
-—Davi orrison, Beau oe Bue :03:26. 
Siass B. Callooh Emil Mosbachér, White Plains, 
+Y., 25:55:04. 
Ee oben Cup Race (30 mi.), Nassau, Bahamas, 
Feb. 8—Callooh—Emil Mosbacher, 5:07:23. 
National 5-0-5 Championship, Miami, Fla., Feb. 
19—Walter Bowden, San Antonio, Texas. 
Inter’l. Snipe Mid-Winter Regatta, Clearwater, 
Fla., Mar, 13—Terry Whittemore, Naugatuck, 
Co! 


nn; 

26th Annual St. Petersburg-Havana Race (284 
mi.), Mar. 16—Overall and Class B: Callooh— 
Emil Mosbacher, 53:44:08. Class A: Hilaria—Hugh 
Schaddelee, Macatawa (Mich.) Y.C., 45:41:48. 
Class C: Rhubarb—J. W. Mullen, 2nd, 59:19:55. 

Myers Cup (Star Class), Nassau, Mar. 31— 
Conch II—Basil and David Kelly, 58 pts. 

Amorita Cup Series, Hamilton, Bermuda, Apr. 
24—Bermuda 4414, Long Island Sound 41. 

King Edward VII Gold Cup, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
Apr. 26—Bert Darrell, Bermuda, 2 races to 1. 
Sonton Dinghy Club Cup, Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 
19—M.I.T., 238 pts.; Boston Univ., 224; 3, Bow- 
doin, 204. e 

National Intercoll. Dinghy Championship, Cran- 
ston, R. I., June 19—Harvard, 176; Boston Univ., 
170; Princeton, 164. 

Annapolis-Newport Race (468 mi.), June 20-23 
—Overall and Class A: Caper—H. I. Pratt, Oyster 
Bay, L.I., 55:34:16.0. Class B: Sitzmark IV— 
W. Neumann, Travers Island, N.Y., 62:22:11.0. 
Class C: Southern Star II—J. W. Mullen 2d, Rich- 
mond, Va., 58:15:39.0. 

King Olav Cup, Hankoe, Norway, June 28— 
Llanoria—Magnus Konow, United States, 

Atlantic Coast International 110 Championship, 
New London, Conn., July 12—Bob O’Connor, 
Quaker Hill, Conn. 

9th Biennial Marblehead-Halifax Race (360 mi.) 
—July 15—Overall and Class B: Magic Carpet— 
Peter Richmond, Riverside, Conn., 46:46:56.0. 
Class A: Nina—De Coursey Fales, 49:19:10.0. Class 
C: Aquilla—George H. A. Clowes, Jr., Woods 
Hole, Mass., 52:01:04.0. 

Syce Cup Series (Women), Rye, N.Y., July 15— 
Bee Bemis M. Mertz, American Y.C., Rye, N. Y., 

> pts. 

Zist Los Angeles-Honolulu Race (2,225 mi.)— 
Overall and Class C: Nalu Il—Peter Grant, New- 
ort Beach, Calif., 9d 5h 50m. Class A: Constel- 
ation—Sally Blair Ames, Beverly Hills, Calif., 9d 
17h 33m. Class B: Chubasco—Arnold Haskell, 
Newport Beach, Calif., 9d 8h 14m. Class D: Debit 
—Ted Stephens, Stockton, Calif., 9d 11h 5m. 

Chicago-Mackinac Island Race (333 mi.), July 
19-21—Feather—W. J. Peacock, Evanston, Ill., 
51:00:09.0. 

61st Annual Larchmont Race Week, Larchmont, 
N. Y., July 18-25—12-meter: Weatherly—Arthur 


a rey e* 
Racing 


H ll and John Marshall. 
ks r Bordes. One-Ten: Occom 


Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. Blue Jay (III): Arg 
Tom Barnard, Westport, Conn. Atlantic: 
Cloud—Theodore Reyling, Sea Cliff, L. I. 
16: Judith—James Atkins. Raven: : 
Mooney. Kathleen Cullen Memorial Trophy: 
and Beverly Becker, American Y.C., Rye, N. 

Port Huron-Mackinac Race (235 mi.), July 
27—Apache—Wilfred Gmeiner, 39:43:11.0. 

International Gold Cup, Sandhamn, Sweden, 
25—Rush V—Lasse Thoern, Sweden. 

North American Star Class Champions a ; 
cago, Ill. Aug.8—Turmoil—Gary Comer, cago, 
Il., 161 pts. ‘ 
National Snipe Championship, Wagoner, Okla.,_ 
svAilantic Coast Star “Championship, Rockport 

antic mpions : 
Mass., nag. 15—Joseph Duplin, Cottage ark,” 
Mass., 89 pts. : | 
National Atlantic Class Championship, Cold — 
Aug. 15—Myth—Hoyt O. © 


.C., 24 pts. 2 
Chasplosauine San Di > 


414 pts. Fs 
North American Dragon Championship, Chicago, 
Ill., Aug. 22—Yankee Doodle—Walter E. Swinde=— 
man, Jr., Toledo, Ohio rg 3 3 

North American F 


Calif., 
San Diego, Calif., 143 pts. 

Women’s North American Championship, Rye, 
N. Y., Aug. 26—Mrs. James M. Mertz, American © 
Y.C., 4034 pts. ; 
National Thistle Championship, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Aug. 29—Jerry Jenkins, Grosse Pointe, Mich.. 
23514 pts. 

North American Junior Championship (Sears 
Cup), Noroton, Conn., Sept. 3—John Welch, Hud- 
son (Que.) Y¥.C., 431% pts. > 

National Wood Pussy Championship, Fair Haven, 
N. J., ap 13—Borden Hance, Navesink Sailing 
Society, 49 pts. . 

Mallory Cup National Small-Boat Championship, 
Houston, Texas, Sept. 17—Wisconsin Inland Lakes 
Yachting Assn.; skipper Harry C. Melges, Jr.,) 
Lake Geneva, Wis., 4515 pts. - 

North American Six-Meter Championship, Center 
Island, L. I., Sept. 18—Bibis—James C. Crang, 
Canada. . 

Skoal Trophy Regatta, Oyster Bay, L. I., Sept. 
30—United States defeated Royal Norwegian Y.C., 
3 races to 1. 

Ist International One-Design Championship, 
Hamilton, Bermuda, Oct. 10—Herman Whiton, 
Oyster Bay, L. I., 3714 pts. 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup 


Competition for the America’s Cu 


: 0 P grew out of the first contest to establish a world yachtinj 
championship, one of the carnival features of the London Exposition of 1851. The race, open to all 


classes of yachts from all over the world, covered a 60- 
was a cup worth about $500, donated by the Royal Yacht 
Cup” because it was first won by the United States yach 


mile course around the Isle of Wight; the prize 
Squadron of England, known as the ‘‘America’s 
t America. Successive efforts of British yachts- 


men have failed to win the famous trophy which remains in the United States. 


1851 America. 1876 Madeleine (2 races). 
1870 Magic. — 1881 Mischief (2 races), 
1871 Columbia (2 races); ||1885 Puritan (2 saneHy 

Sappho (2 races); ||1886 Mayflower (2 races), 


Livonia (British) (1||1887 Volunteer (2 races), 
1893 Vigilant (3 races). 


For details of individual races consult the World Almanac for 1959 a 


race). 


Swiss Inter’! Championship, St. Moritz, Switzer- 
land, Jan. 25-27—Two-Man: Max Angst and Gott- 
eried Seas, p merland: Time (2 runs)—2.43.7. 

- : German te i 
Goepl), “Time 2:31.88." (Schelle, Geiger, Sterff, 
. oritz Two-Man Championshi — 
=e Zardini and Alberto Luciano, Thee, wien 


Feb. 6-15—One-Man: Lt. Colin Mitchell, Great 


5 5 -6 sec, x : 
Eugenio Monti and Renzo Alvera, Paty wand 


WINNERS OF THE AMERICA’S CUP 


1895 Defender (3 races).|| 1930 Enterprise (4races). 
1899 Columbia (3 races).|| 1934 Rainbow (4 races); 
1901 Columbia (3 races. ), Endeavour II (Brit- 
1903 Reliance (3 races), ish) (2 races). 
1920 Resolute (best of 7|| 1937 Ranger (4 races). 
races). 1958 Columbia (4 races). 


nd previous years, 


Bobsled Championships in 1959 


heats)—5:23.86. Four-Man: U, S. team (Dr. Art 
Tyler, driver, Gary Sheffield, Parker Vooris, Tom 
Butler), Time (4 heats)—5:10.82. 

North American Championships, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Feb, 21-22—Two-Man: Fred Fortune and 
Jack Young, Lake Placid, N. Y. Time—4:58.33. 
peep tors Beanies Beohe e Neil beara 

‘ arles Pan . . 
N. Y. Time—4;44.84, ee : ovat 

All-American Championship, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
Feb. 28—Stanley Benham, Neil Rogers, Jim Lamy, 
Charles Pandolph, Time—4:44,28, 
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